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vols,  and  extra  vol..  Edinburgh  and 
New  York.  1898-1904 
W.  Smith  and  S.  Cheetham.  Dictionary 
of  Chriatian  AnOquUiea,  2  vols.,  London, 
1875-80 
W.  Smith  and  H.  Waoe,   Dictionary  of 
Chriatian  Biography,  4  vols.,   Boston, 
1877-87 
J.  Hastings,  J.  A.  Selbie.  and  J.  C.  Lam- 
bert.  A  Dictionary  of  Chriat  and  the  Qoa- 
ps^.Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1906  sqq. 
Deuteronomy 

Da  vir.  iU De  viria  illuatrtbua 

DeWette-  iW.  M.  L.  de  W ette,  Lehrhueh  der  hie- 

Schrader,  Ein-<      toriach-kritiadien     Einleitung     in     die 

leitung (     Bibel,  ed.  K  Schrader,  Berlin,  1869 

DOQ See  Wattenbach 

1 L.    Stephen   and   S.    Lee,    Dictio^iary  of 

DNB <     National     Biography,     63     vols,     and 

i  supplement  3  vols..  London.  1885-1901 
i^*i.r.*  r««.»w/..^  i  8.  R.  Driver.  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
Dnvcr.  Introdue-J     ^.   ^  ^^    Taatament,   5th   ed..    New 

'**^ (     York,  1894 

E Rlohist 

( T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  S.  Black.  Encyclo- 

EB <      podia   Biblica,    4    vols.,    London   and 

(     New  York.  1899-1903 
Ecd Ecdeeia,  "  Cniu-ch  ";    ecdeeiaaOcua,  "  ec- 
clesiastical " 

Eccles Ecclesiastes 

Ecclus Ecclesiasticus 

ed edition;  edidit^*  edited  by  " 

Eph Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

Epiat Epiatola,  Epiatola,  "  Epistle."  "  Epistles  " 

Ersch  and  Gru-  l  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  G.  Gniber,  Allgemeine 
ber.     Eneyklo-\      Encyklopddia   der    Wiaaenadiaften   und 

pMie f      KUnate,  Leipsic,  1818  sqq. 

E.V English  versions  (of  the  Bible) 

Ex Exodus 

Esek Esekiel 

faac fiiacictUua 

J.    Friedrich.    Kirchengradiichte   DeiUach- 

landa,2  vols..  Bamberg,  1867-69 
fO.   F.   Fritische  and  C.   L.  W.   Grimm. 
Kurzgefaaatea     exegetiachee     Handhuch 
ru  den   Apocryphen  dee   Allen    Teata- 
^     mania,  6  parts,  Zurich,  1851-60 

Gal Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

n^  -«*i  TT.^^r  { H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy.  Documenla 
n^U^^'i  lUualraHve  of  Engliah  Church  Hiatory, 
DocumenU. . .  .  ]      London,  1896 

Gen Genesis 

Germ German 

QQj^  SGOUingiadie  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Gdttingen, 


Friedrich,  KD. .  ■[ 


Fritzsche.  Exe- 
aetiachea  Hand- 
ouch 


JAN   6  1909 


^ 


COFTBIGHT,   1906,   BT 
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ArckA-SW.    Nowack.    UMnuh    der   hebr&uehen 

)      Arehdolo0ie,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894 

no  place  of  publication 

I  TKe  Nicrne  and  Po»t-Nieene  Father;  let 

<     series,  14  vols.,  New  York.  1887-92;  2d 

series.  14  vols..  New  York.  1890-1900 


KPSF. 

»  ^  \  New    Testament,    Novum    Tutamenium^ 

*••  ' "}     Nouveau    TetiamtrU^  Nwum  Tettament 

Nam Numbers 

Ob Obadiah 

iJ.  Wprdswortb, 


ij.  Wordswortb.  H.  J.  White,  and  others, 
(M-LaHn  Bihlieai  7«xte,  Oxford.  ISSS 
8QQ. 
an  *.  \Ordo    §aneH    Bermiieli,    "Order    of    St. 

^^ 1      Benedict" 

O.  T OW  Testament 

OTJC See  Smith 

P Priestly  document 

L.  Pastor,  TKe  Hittory  of  ike  Pojm  from 
the  CUm  of  Vu  MtddU  Aqm,  6  vols., 
London.  1891-1902 
Patron  eedencB  Anglieaneg,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles, 


¥MU»,Popet. 


34  vols.,  Ix>ndon,  1838-46 
etine  Exploration  Fund 


PEA 

PEF .Palestine 

I  Prt First  Emstle  of  Peter 

II  Pet Second  Epistle  of  Peter 

nay,   HiaL    not.  .PMny,  Hiatoria  naturalit 

A.  Potthast.  Bibliotkoea  hiaioriea  msdii 
avi,  WegweiMer  dutch  die  OeeehichU- 
wrke,  Berlin,  1896 

ProT Proverbs 

B Psalms 

pan  A  SProeeedinge    of    the    Society    of    BibliaU 

'^^^ I     ilr«*«otow.  London,  1880  saq. 

iv.,  (|q.T quod  (qu«)  vide,  "  which  see 
Redactor 


FDtthast,      Woo- 


\ 


Popm. 


IL.    von    Ranke,    Hiatory 
'  I  _  3  vols.,  London,  1896 


of   the   Popee, 


Later 


Re- 

and. 
Re- 


Euro- 

ptOM Hiatory. . 

Bom 


MDM Revue  dee  deux  mondea,  Paris,  1831  sqq. 

If See  Hauck-Herios 

Icieb.  Doem-         \  E.  Reich  S^ect  Documenta  lUuatnHno  Me- 

nmlt I  diaval  and  Modem  Hiatory,  London,  1905 

lU Revue  dee  ftudea  Juivea,  Paris.  1880  sqq. 

p^t  ■■-    jrn      iF.W.Rettberg,XireA«n0esdkuAfeDetaicfc- 
KittbHS.  iU^. . .  ^     1^^^  2  vols..  Gftttingen,  1846-18 

Bcr Book  of  Revelation 

|DB  \  Revue  da    I'hiatoira  dee  ratigioi^^  Paris, 

"* i     1880  saq. 

A.  L.  Richter.  Lekrbudi  dee  kaaioUathen 
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ISu I  Samuel 
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Booka  <^  the  Eaat,  Oxford,  1879  sqq., 
vol.  xlvui.,  1904 
Sacred  Booka  of  the  Old  Teatament  ("  Rain- 
bow   Bible ''),    Leipac,    London,    and 
Baltimore,  1894  sqq. 
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vols.  L-iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  New  York,1882-92, 
vol.  v.,  part  1,  by  D.  S.  Schaff,  1907 
P.    Schaff,    The   Creeda   of   Chriatendom, 
3  vols.  New  York,  1877-84 
I  E.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inacriptiona  and 
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V     vols..  New  York,  1891 

«npt Scriptorea,  "  writers  " 

teiTener.  I F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Introduction  to  New  Tea- 
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MSB. 
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COT. 
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Bebarer. 
GmhidUa 


Theoloffiache  Studien  und  KriHken,  Ham- 

burg,  1826  sqq. 
SiUungaberichU     der    MUnchener     Aka- 

demu,  Munich,  1860  sqq. 


Smith,  Kin^ip. . 
Smith.  OTJC. . . 

Smith,  Prophete.. 

Smith.     Rel,     of  j 
Sem ^ 

S.  P.  C.  K. . . . 
S.P.G 


kJm  aqq. 
Strom. . . 


8.V 

Swete,  Iniroduc-\ 
tion 1 

Syr 

TBS 

Thatcher  and 
McNeal,  Source- 
Book 

IThess 

II  These 

ThT 

Tillemont, 


M6- 


ITim.. 
II  Tim. 

TJB... 

TLB... 

TLZ... 
Tob.... 

TQ 

TS 

TSBA. . 
TSK. . . 


.: 


W.  R.  Smith,  Kinahip  and  Marriaoe  in 

Early  Arabia,  London,  1003 
W.   R.  Smith,   The  Old  Teatament  in  the 

Jewiah  Church,  London,  1892 
W.  H.  Smith,  Propheta  of  larael  ...  to 

the  Eighth  Century,  London,  1895 
W.    R.   Smith.   Relioion  of  the  Semitea, 

London,  1894 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

Knowledge 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

in  Foreif^n  Parts 
and  following 
Stromata,  "  Miscellanies  " 
sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 
H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tea- 
tament in  Ortek,  London,  1900 
.Syriao 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society 
O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.   H.   McNeal,   A 

Source    Book    for    Mediaeval    Hiatory, 

New  York.  1905 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
Theoloaiedu  Tijdachrift,  Amsterdam  and 

Leyden,  1867  sqq. 
L.   S.   le   Nain  de  Tillemont,   MSmoirea 

.  .  .  ecdMaatiquea    dea    aiz    premiere 

ai^clee,  16  vols..  Paris,  1693-1712 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
Theolooiacher  Jahreabericht,  Leipsic,  1882- 

1887,  Freiburg.  1888,  Brunswick,  1889- 


Bonn,   1866 


1897,  BerUn,  1898  sqq. 
'heoloyiachea  Litteraturblatt, 


Theologiachee 

1876^qSr 
Tobit 
Theologiaehe     Quartalaehrift,     TQbingen, 

1819  sqq. 
J.     A.     Robinson,     Texta    and 

Cambridge.  1891  sqq 
Tranaactiona   of   the   Society   of   Biblieal 


LitteratuneUung,     Leipdo, 


Studiea, 


Archaeology,  London,  1872  sqq. 
"     *  liCriWben. 


Ham- 


TU < 

TZT ] 

Ugolini,  Theaau-S 

ru§ { 

F.  T 

Wattenbaeh, 
DOQ 


Theologiache  Studien  und  j 

burg,  1826  sqq. 
Texta  und  Unterauehungen  sur  Oeachichte 

der  altchriatlichen  lAtiaratur,  ed.  O.  von 

Gebhardt   and   A.    Hamack.    Leipsic, 

1882  sqq. 
TUbinger   Zeitaehrift  fUr  Theologie,    TQ- 

biiucen.  1838-40 
B.     Ugolinus,     Tlieaaurua    anOquitaium 


Wellhausen. 
Heidentum. . . 

Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena.. 


ZA 

Zahn,  Einlei- 
tung 


Zahn,  Kanon.. 

ZATW 

ZDAL 


ZDMG. 

ZDP.... 
ZDPV., 


Zech.. 
Zeph. 


ZHT. 


ZKO  . 
ZKR  . 
ZKT.. 
ZKW. 
ZPK.. 

ZWT,. 


mucrurum,  34  vols.,  Vcnioe,  1744-69 
Vetue  Teetamentum,  Vitux  Teatament,  "Okl 

Testament  " 
W.  Wattenbaeh,  DetUachlanda  Oeachichta- 

quellen,  5th  ed.,  2  vols..  Berlin,  1885; 

6th  ed.,  1893-94 
J.  Wellhausen,  ReUe  arabiachen  Heiden" 

tuma.  Berlin.  1887 
J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  aur  Getdiichte 

laraela,    6th    ed.,    BerUn.     1905.    Eng. 

transl..  Edinburgh,  1885 
Zeitaehrift    jQr      A^ayriologie,      Leipeic 

1886-88.  BerUn,  1889  sqq. 
T.  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teeta- 

ment,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1907 
T.    Zahn,    Oeechichte    dea    neuteatament- 

lichen  Kanona.  2  vols.,  Leipsic  1888-92 
ZeiUchrift  fUr  die  altteatamentliche   Wia- 

aenachaft,  Giessen.  1881  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift  fUr  deutacfiea  A  Uerthum  und  deutr- 

eehe  Ltteratur.  BerUn,  1876  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift  der  deutachen  morgerdandiachen 

Oeaellechaft,  Leipsic.  1847  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift  fUr  deutache  PhiUdogie,  Halle, 

1869  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift   dea   deutachen   PaUMina-Ver' 

eina,  Leipsic  1878  sqq. 
Zechariah 
Zephaniah 
Zeitaehrift  fUr  die  hiatoriache   Theologie, 

pubUsnea     successively     at     Leipsic 

Hamburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
Zeitaehrift  fUr  Kirchengeachichte,   Gotha, 

1876  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift  jQr  Kirchenrecht,    BerUn,  TQ- 


_  binfcen,  Freiburjs,  1861  sqq. 


Inns- 


Zeitadfurift  far  katholiaehe 

bnick,  1877  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift  far  kirchliehe  Wiaaenachaft  und 

kirehlichea  I^ehen,  Leipsic.  1880-89 
Zeitaehrift  fUr  Proleatantiemua  und  Kirche, 

Erlangen.  1838-76 
Zeitaehrift  fOr  wiaaenaehaftliche  Theologie, 

Jena,  1858-60,  HaUc  1861-67,  Leipsic. 

1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 

a  =  b 


a  =  bh  or  b 

l  =  g 

i  =  gh  or  g 

t|  =  d 

1  =  dh  or  d 

n  =  h 

1  =  w 


T  =  z 

3  =  k 

a  =  kh  or  k 

D  =  m 

D  =  s 


B  =  p 

B  =  ph  or  p 

1  =  r 
fcf=8 

e^=:8h 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arable 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  Is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 


a 

as  in  sofa 

d 

"  "  arm 

a 

"  "  at 

& 

"  "  fai« 

e 

"  "  pen* 

6 

"  "  fate 

i 

"  ••  ttn 

! 

"  "  machine 

obey 


no 


o    as    in   not 


((        u 


fun" 


Q  "  "  rule 

u  "  "  but 

O  "  "  bum 

oi  ••  "  pine 


ou 


((    ti 


U        it 


out 


01    "     "    oil 
iQ    "     "    few 


iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   church 

cw  =  qu  as  in  gueen 

dh  (ih)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  /ancqr 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  locfc  (Scotch) 

hw  (u*)  "  "  u*y 


'  In  Accented  syllables  only ;  in  unAooented  syllables  it  approximates  the  sound  of  e  in  over.    Silent  n  (as  in  Fr«ieh 
words)  b  rendered  n. 

*  In  Gennan  and  French  names  Q  approxinuites  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


BASILICA:  1.  Legal  codes.  Since  the  great 
eodification  of  the  Roman  law  by  Justinian,  the 
CcTjnu  juris  civilis,  was  written  in  Latin,  it  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  East,  and  required  Greek 
tiBnulations.  To  do  away  with  the  uncertainty 
which  had  arisen  from  such  versions,  in  878  the 
emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian  had  a  handbook 
put  together,  covering  forty  titles,  and  put  out  a 
levision  in  885.  A  further  revision  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  older  laws,  edited  once  more  imder  Leo 
the  Wise  (886),  bears  the  Greek  name  of  to  basilika. 
It  is  in  sixty  books,  based  on  Justinian's  compila- 
tkm  from  the  older  versions  and  commentaries, 
with  extracts  from  his  later  constitutions  known 
as  the  Novella,  and  from  Basil's  handbook  men- 
tiooed  above.  (E.  Fribdberq.) 

2.  Early  form  of  Christian  churches.  See  Archi- 

TBCTURE,  Ekx:L£BIA8TICAL. 

Bff  JOOKAFHT :  C.  EL  Zacluma,  HialoruB  juru  Oraoo-Romani 
dtiimtaHo,  pp.  35-36.  Heidelberg.  1839;  Mortreuil.  Hit- 
tain  du  droit  ByaanUn,  part  ii,  pp.  1  aqq..  part  iii.  pp.  230 
sqq..  Pkris,  1843-46;  Knimbaeher.  (TMcAuAte,  pp.  171. 
257-258.  606.  607.  609.  610.  977. 

BASHJDES,  bas-i-lai'dtz,  AlTD   THE  BASILID- 
lAHS:    Basilides,  a  famous  Gnostic,  was  a. pupil 
of  an  alleged  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  Glaucias  by 
name,  and  taught  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
Hjidrian  (117-138).    He  may  have  been  previously 
a  disciple  of  Menander  at  Antioch,  together  with 
Satumflus.    The  Ada  Archdai  state  that  for  a  time 
he   taught   among   the   Persians.    He   composed 
twenty-four  books  on  the  Gospel,  which,  according 
to  dement  of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  iv,  12),  were 
entitled  "  Exegetics."    Fragments  of  xiii  and  xxiii, 
preserved  by  Clement  and  in  the  Acta  Archelaif 
aupplement  the  knoi^edge  of  Basilides  furnished 
by  hia  opponents.    Origen  is  certainly  wrong  in 
ascribing  to  him  a  Gospel.  The  oldest 
Bwilidtfa    refutation  of  the  teachings  of  Basili- 
des, by  Agrippa  Castor  (q.v.),  is  lost, 
and  we  are  dependent  upon  the  later  accoimts  of 
Irauem,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus. 
The  latter,  in  his  Philosojihumena,  gives  a  presen- 
tttioii  entirely  different  from  'the  other  sources. 
It  cither  rests  on  corrupt  accoimts,  or,  more  prob- 
ibly,  on  those  of  a  later,  post-BasiUdian  phase 
of  the  system.    Hippolytus  describes  a  monistic 
■yitem,  in  which  Hellenic,  or  rather  Stoic,  concep- 
I  stand  in  the  foreground,  whereas  the  genuine 
IL— 1 


Basilides  is  an  Oriental  through  and  through,  who 
stands  in  closer  relationship  to  Zoroaster  than  to 
Aristotle. 

The  fundamental  theme  of  the  Basilidian  specu- 
lation is  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil 
and  how  to  overcome  it.  The  answer  is  given 
entirely  in  the  forms  of  Oriental  gnosis,  evidently 
influenced  by  Parseeism.  There  are  two  principles, 
imcreated  and  self-existent,  Hght  and  darkness, 
originally  separated  and  without  knowledge  of 
each  other. '  At  the  head  of  the  "  kingdom  of  light " 

stands  "  the  uncreated,  unnamable 
His  System.  God."    From  him  divine  life  imfolds 

in  successive  steps.  Seven  such  reve- 
lations form  the  first  ogdoad,  from  which  issued  the 
rest  of  the  spirit-world,  till  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  spirit-realms  had  originated.  These  are  com- 
prised under  the  mystic  name  Abrasax  (q.v.),  whose 
numerical  value  answers  to  the  number  of  the 
heavens  and  days.  Being  seized  with  a  longing 
for  light,  darkness  now  interferes.  A  struggle  of  the 
principles  commences,  in  which  originated  our 
system  of  the  world  as  copy  of  the  last  stage  of  the 
spirit-world,  having  an  archon  and  angel  at  its 
head.  The  earthly  life  is  only  a  moment  of  the 
general  purification-process  which  now  takes  place 
to  deliver  the  world  of  light  from  darkness.  Hence 
everything  which  is  bad  and  evil  in  this  system 
of  the  world  becomes  intelligible  when  regarded  in 
its  proper  relations.  Gradually  the  rays  of  light 
find  their  way  through  the  mineral  kingdom, 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  animal  kingdom.  Man 
has  two  souls  in  his  breast,  of  which  the  rational 
soul  tries  to  master  the  material  or  animal.  For 
the  consummation  of  the  process  an  intervention 
from  above  is  necessary,  however.  The  Christian 
idea  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  historical  fact  which  Basilides  subjects  to  his 
general  thoughts.  God's  "  mind "  (Gk.  nous) 
descended  upon  Jesus  as  dove  at  the  Jordan,  and  he 
proclaimed  salvation  to  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people 
of  the  archon.  The  suffering  of  Jesus,  Basilides 
admitted  as  a  historical  fact,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  utilize  it  religiously.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  redeemer,  not  the  crucified  one.  Jesus 
suffered  as  man,  whose  light-nature  was  also  con- 
taminated through  the  matter  of  evil.  But  the 
belief  in  the  redemption  which  came  from  above 
lifts  man  beyond  himself  to  a  higher  degree  of  exist- 
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ence.  How  far  the  individual  can  attain  it 
depends  on  the  degree  of  pure  entanglement  in 
former  degrees  of  the  spirit- world.  In  the  per- 
fected spirit-world  the  place  will  be  assigned  to 
each  which  belongs  to  him  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  faith. 

Among  the  Basilidians,  Basilides'  son,  Isidore, 
occupies  a  prominent  place.  Of  his  writings  ("  On 
the  Excrescent  Soul,'*  "  Exegetics,'*  "  Ethics  ") 
some  fragments  are  extant.  The  sect  does  not  seem 
to  have  spread  beyond  Lower  Egypt. 
The  Basi-     In  opposition  to  the  rigid  ethics  of 

lidians.  their  master,  the  Basilidians  seem 
often  to  have  advocated  libertinism. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  they  cele- 
brated the  sixth  or  the  tenth  of  January  as  the  day 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  On  the  importance  of 
this  fact  for  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  festival 
of  the  Epiphany,  cf.  H.  Usener,  Rcligionsgeachicht- 
liehe  UrUersuchungen,  i  (Bonn,  1889). 

G.  KrOoer. 

Bibliography:  The  fragments  of  Basilides  are  collected  in 
J.  E.  Grabe.  Spicilegium  SS.  Patrum,  ii,  35-43,  Oxford, 
1609;  in  A.  Stieren's  edition  of  Iremeus,  i.  901-003.  907- 
009,  Leipsic,  1S53;  and  in  A.  Ililgenfeld.  Ketzergetchichte 
dM  UrehrittentutM,  pp.  207-217,  Leipsic,  18S4.  The 
sources  are  Irensus  {Hcer.,  I,  xxiv,  1;  cf.  ii,  16et  passim), 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  ii.  8;  iii.  1;  iv,  12,  24,  26; 
V,  1),  Origen  (Hom.  i  on  Luke;  com.  on  Romans,  v),  £u- 
sebius  (C^on..  an.  133;  HUt.  eccL,  IV,  vii.'7),  the  Acta 
Arehelai  (Iv),  Epiphanius  (Hen.,  xxiii.  I;  xxiv;  xxxii.  3). 
and  Hippolytus  (PhiUMophumena,  vii.  2-15).  Consult  A. 
Neander,  OenetUehe  ErUwicklung  der  vomehmaten  gnosti- 
Mchen  Sjftenu,  Berlin.  1818  (the  most  exhaustive  treat- 
ment); F.  C.  Baur.  Die  ehrUUicKt  Gnona.  Tabingen,  1835; 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  Batilidia  philoaophi  gnostici  aenietUiaa  ex  Hip- 
polj/ti  libri,  Berlin.  1852  (valuable);  G.  Uhlhom,  Daa 
btuilidianiacKe  Sytem,  Cxdttingen,  1855;  H.  L.  Mansel, 
Onottic  Hereeiet,  London,  1875  (has  able  lecture  on  Bas- 
ilides); Hort,  in  DCB,  i,  268-281  (very  thorough); 
A.  Hilgenfcld,  in  ZWT,  xxi  (1878).  228-250;  idem.  Die 
KetMergeachichte  dee  Urehrietentumt,  pp.  207-218.  Leipsic, 
1884;  G.  Salmon.  The  Croea-references  in  the  Philoeoj^um- 
mena.  in  Hermathena,  xi  (1885).  389-402;  H.  St&helin,  Die 
ffnoaiiechen  Quellen  Hippoli/te,  in  TU,  vi,  3,  Leipsic,  1890; 
SchafT,  Chrietian  Church,  ii,  466-472;  Harnack.  Lit- 
teratur,  i,  157-161;  ii,  1,  289-297*  KrQger,  Hietory.  pp. 
70-71;  Moeller.  Chrietian  Church,  i.  141-144;  J.  Kennedy,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeiatic  Society,  1902,  pp.  377-415. 

BASNAGE,  ba"nteh':  The  name  of  a  family  of 
Normandy  which  has  produced  several  men  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  French  Protestantism. 

1.  Benjamin  Basnage  was  for  fifty-one  years 
pastor  at  Sainte-Mdre-£glise,  near  Carentan  (27 
m.  s.e.  of  Cherbourg),  where  he  was  bom  in  1580 
and  died  in  1652.  During  tlie  religious  wars  he 
was  repeatedly  chosen  by  his  coreligionists,  on 
account  of  the  constancy  of  his  character  and  his 
great  learning,  to  represent  them  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  assemblies.  He  was  president  of  the 
general  synod  at  Alen^on  in  1637,  and  as  deputy 
at  Charenton  in  1644  he  did  much  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  and  to  reconcile  the  theo- 
logians. In  the  year  of  his  death  he  was  ennobled 
by  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Of  the  many 
polemical  tractates  which  he  wrote,  the  best  known 
is  De  Vital  visible  et  invisible  de  V^glise  et  de  la 
parfaUe  aatisfadion  de  J6su8  Christ,  contre  la  fable 
du  jmrgataire  (La  Rochelle,  1612). 

2.  Henri  Basnage,  younger  son  of  Benjamin, 
was  bom  at  Sainte-Mdre-£glise  Oct.  16,  1615;  d. 


at  Rouen  Oct.  20,  1695.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of  his  time. 
He  defended  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Church 
courageously,  and  his  reputation  was  such  that  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  was  almost 
the  only  Protestant  who  could  follow  the  profession 
of  law  in  Rouen. 

3.  Samuel  Basnage,  son  of  Antoine,  younger 
son  of  Benjamin,  was  bom  at  Bayeux  1638;  d.  at 
Zutphen  1721.  He  was  first  pastor  at  Vauxcelles, 
then  at  Bayeux  till  1685.  He  went  with  his  father 
to  the  Netherlands  and  became  pastor  there  of  the 
Walloon  congregation  at  Ztitphen.  Of  liis  theo- 
logical writings  the  most  important  are:  Morale 
th^ologique  et  politique  sur  lea  vertus  et  les  vices  des 
hommt8  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1703);  and  Annales 
polilico-ecclesiastici   (3  vols.,   Rotterdam,    1706). 

4.  Jacques  Basnage  (de  Beauval),  son  of  Henri, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  Aug.  8,  1653;  d.  at  The  Hague 
Dec.  22,  1723.  He  first  studied  the  classical  lan- 
guages at  Saumur  under  Tanneguy,  father  of  the 
famous  Mme.  Dacier,  afterward  theology  at  Geneva 
under  Turretin  and  Tronchin,  finally  at  Sddan 
under  Jurieu.  In  1676  he  was  chosen  pastor  at 
Rouen;  after  the  suppression  of  the  church  at 
Rouen  in  1685,  Louis  XIV  granted  him  permission 
to  retire  to  Holland.  In  1691  he  was  made  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  congregation  at  Rotterdam,  and  in 
1709  of  the  French  congregation  at  The  Hague. 
The  prime  minister  Heinsius  respected  him  highly 
and  employed  him  in  different  diplomatic  missions. 
The  fame  of  his  diplomatic  ability  reached  the 
court  at  Versailles,  and  when,  in  1716,  the  Abb^ 
Dubois  was  sent  to  The  Hague  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  then  regent,  in  behalf  of  the  triple  allianoe, 
he  was  instructed  to  associate  with  Basnage. 
When  an  insurrection  of  the  Camisards  in  the 
C^vennes  was  feared,  the  regent  applied  to  Basnage. 
He  supported  energetically  the  zealous  Antoine 
Court,  then  twenty  years  old,  in  restoring  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Southern  France,  but,  partial 
to  the  principles  of  passive  obedience,  as  preached 
by  Calvin,  he  severely  condemned  the  insurrection 
of  the  Camisards  and  even  blamed  the  first  preachers 
in  the  Desert.  About  this  time  the  States  General 
of  the  Netherlands  appointed  him  historiographer. 
His  numerous  works  are  partly  dogmatic  or  polemic, 
partly  historical.  The  former  include  especially 
his  writings  against  Bossuet:  Examen  des  miihodes 
proposies  par  Messieurs  de  VassembUe  du  clergy  de 
France,  en  1682,  pour  la  r&union  des  Protestants  A 
VSglise  romaine  (O>logne,  1682);  Riponse  h  M. 
VMque  de  Meaux  sur  la  lettre  pastorale  (1686). 
His  historical  works  are:  Histoire  de  la  religion 
des  6glises  rifomUes  (2  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1690; 
1725);  Histoire  de  V&glise  depuis  Jisus  Christ 
jusqu'a  present  (1699);  Histoires  du  Vieux  et  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  reprisenttes  par  des  figures 
gravies  en  taille-douce  par  Ii.  de  Hooge  (Amsterdam, 
1704);  Histoire  des  Juifs  depuis  Jisus  Christ 
jusqu*d  present  (1706).  G.  Bonet- Maury. 
Bibliooraprt:  J.  Ayinon,  Toue  lea  aynodea  nationaux  dee 

igliaea  rffomUea,  The  Hague,  1710;  P.  Bayle,  Diction^ 
naire  hiatorique  et  critiqtte,  Anuterdam.  1740;  D.  Houard, 
Dictionnaire  de  la  coutume  de  Normandie,  Rouen,  1780; 
LAmory,  £loge  de  Baanage,  in  Bulletin  d'hiaioire  du  prote*" 
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!  fran^aia.  Tol.  x.  p.  42;  xiii,  pp.  41-48;  E.  and  £. 
Haag.  La  France  protftarUe,  2d  ed.  by  M.  Bordier,  5  vols., 
Fteia,  1877-86;  F.  Puaux.  Le§  Prfcuneurt  franfait  de  la 
iojeranec.  ib.  1881;  J.  Bianquie.  La  Revocation  d€  Vfdii 
dm  Smniea,  Rouen.  1885. 

BASSERHANN,  HEINRICH  GUSTAV:    German 
Lutheran;  b.   at   Frankfort-on-the-Main   July   12, 
1849.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Jena, 
Zurich,  and  Heidelberg  in  1868-73,  but  interrupted 
his  studies  to  serve  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71 
in  the  First  Baden  Dragoons.     He  was  assistant 
pastor  at  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  from    1873  to    1876, 
when  he  became  privat-docent  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Jena.     In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  made 
full  professor  and  university  preacher  in  1880.     He 
has  written:  Drtissig  christliche  Predigten  (Leipsic, 
1875);  De    loco  MaUhcei   r,    17-20    (Jena,    1876); 
Handbtich  der  geistlicken  Beredsamkeit  (Stuttgart, 
18S5);  Akad^miiche   Predigten   (1886);  System  der 
Uturgik    (1888);  Geschichte   der   hadischen    Gottea- 
dicnstordnung  (1891);  Sine  ira  et  studio  (TObingen, 
1894);  Der  hadische  Katechismus  erkldrt  (1896-97); 
Rkkard  Rothe  als  praktischer  Theolog  (1899);  Zur 
Frage  des  Unionakaieehismus  (1901);  Ueber  Reform 
dtM  Abendmahls  (1904);  Wie  studiert  man  evange- 
httkt    Theologie  t    (StuttgaH,     1905);  and    GoU  : 
fun/    Predigten    (Gottingen,    1905).     Since    1879 
he  has  also  edited  the  Zeitachrift  fur  praklische 
Tktologie  in  collaboratien  with  Rudolf  Ehlers. 

BASTHOLM,  CHRISTIAN:  Danish  court  preach- 
er, aod  an  influential  representative  of  the  prev- 
ilent  rationalism  of  his  time;    b.  at  Ck)penhagen 
Nov.  2,  1740;  d.  there  Jan.  25,  1819.     He  had  a 
varied  education,  and  was  specially  attracted  to 
philoBophy  and  natural  science,  but  was  persuaded 
by  his  father  to  embrace  a  clerical  career  without 
any  real  love  for  Christian  doctrine  or  the  Church. 
He  was  preacher  to  the  German  congregation  at 
Smyrna  from  1768  to  1771.     His  renown  as  a  great 
orator  won  him  in   1778    the  pasition  of    court 
preacher,  to  which  other  court  offices  were  subse- 
quently added.     Full  of  the  ideas  of  the  "  Enlight- 
^fiment,"  he  felt  caUed  upon  to   be  a  missionary 
in  their  cause  to  his  countrymen,  and  published 
ft  number  of  works  in  popular  religious  philosophy 
Md  history  which  have  long  since  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion- His  greatest  success  was  his  text-book  of 
««red  oratory  (1775),  which  so  impressed  Joseph  II 
fhat  he  introduced  it  into  all  the  higher  educational 
utBtitutions  of  the  empire,  though  its  recommenda- 
tioos  seem  laughable  to-day.  He  published  a  history 
pf  the  Jews  (1777-82),  attempting  to  "  rationalize  " 
It  after  Michaelis,  and  a  translation  of   the  New 
Testament  with  notes   (1780).     A  small   treatise 
on  improvements  in  the  liturgy  (1785)  aroused  a 
*torm  of  controversy;  his  idea  was  to  make  the 
*rvice  "  interesting   and   diversified,"   after   the 
inodel  of   balls    and    concerts;  to    exclude    from 
hymnody  not  only  everytliing  dogmatic  but  all 
that  was  not  joyous;  and  to  eliminate  from  the 
**Tamental  rites  whatever  was  contrary  to  sound 
'^•■on.    In  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution, 
be  ofiered  so  many  concessions  to  the  antireligious 
*        ^Mii  that  he  made  himself  ridiculous  even  in  the 


eyes  of  freethinkers;  and  his  book  on  "  Wisdom 
and  Happiness  "  (1794)  taught  a  Stoicism  only 
colored  by  Christianity.  In  1795  he  lost  his  library 
by  fire,  and  \^ith  the  new  century  withdrew  from 
public  life  and  authorship  to  live  quietly  with  his 
son,  a  pastor  at  Slagelse,  abHorbed  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  science.  (F.  Nielsen.) 

BATES,  WILLIAM:  English  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
London  Nov.,  1625;  d.  at  Hackney  July  14,  1699. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  1647,  and  was 
vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  London,  until 
1662,  when  he  lost  the  benefice  for  non-conformity; 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference (q.v.)  in  1661  and  represented  the  non- 
conformists on  other  occasions  in  negotiations 
with  the  Churchmen;  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II 
and  had  influence  in  high  places  both  imder  Charles 
and  his  successors.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
polished  preacher  and  a  sound  scholar.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  his  works  is  The  Harmony  of 
the  Divine  AttrHnttes  in  the  Contrivance  and  Accom- 
plishment of  Man's  Redemption  (2d  ed.,  Ix)ndon, 
1675).  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with 
memoir  by  W.  Farmer,  was  published  in  four  vol- 
umes at  London  in  1815. 

BATHING:  The  bath  in  the  East,  because  of 
the  heat  and  the  dust,  is  constantly  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  prevent  skin- 
diseases.  The  bathing  of  the  newly  bom  is  men- 
tioned in  Ezck.  xvi,  4;  bathing  as  part  of  the 
toilet  in  Ruth  iii,  3;  II  Sam.  xii,  20;  Ezek.  xxiii, 
40,  and  elsewhere.  As  the  Law  attached  great 
religious  value  to  the  purity  of  the  body,  it  pre- 
scribed bathing  and  ablutions  for  cases  in  which  it 
was  apparently  impaired  (see  Defilement  and 
Purification,  Ceremonial).  Ablution  was  re- 
quired when  one  approached  the  deity  (cf.  Gen. 
XXXV,  2;  Exod.  xix,  10;  Lev.  xvi,  4,  for  the  high 
priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement).  Bathing  in 
"  living"  (i.e.,  running)  water  was  regarded  as  most 
effective  in  every  respect  (Exod.  ii,  5;  II  Kings  v, 
10;  Lev.  xv,  13).  More  accessible  and  convenient 
were  the  baths  arranged  in  the  houses.  To  a  well- 
furnished  house  belonged  a  courtyard,  in  which  was 
a  bath — according  to  II  Sam.  xi,  2,  an  open  basin. 
Susaimah  (verses  15  sqq.)  bathes  in  a  hedged  garden 
and  uses  oil  and  some  kind  of  soap;  the  Hebrew 
women  used  bran  in  the  bath,  or  to  dry  themselves 
(Mishnah  Pesahim  ii,  7).  The  feet,  being  pro- 
tected by  sandals  only,  were  exposed  to  dust  and 
dirt,  and  no  attentive  host  omitted  to  give  to  his 
guests  water  for  tlieir  feet  before  he  entertained 
them  (Gen.  xviii,  4;  xix,  2;  I  Sam.  xxv,  41;  cf. 
Luke  vii,  44;  John  xiii,  1-10).  The  washing  of 
hands  before  meals  was  customary  for  obvious 
reasons;  but  it  is  not  expressly  attested  before 
New  Testament  time,  and  then  as  a  religious  enact- 
ment which  the  Pharisees  rigidly  observed  (Matt. 
XV,  2;  Luke  xi,  38);  so  in  general  with  reference 
to  washings  and  bathings  the  punctilious  were  at 
that  time  more  exacting.  The  efficacy  of  warm 
springs  was  recognized  at  a  very  early  period  (cf. 
Gen.  xxxvi,  24,  R.  V.,  and  the  name  Hammath, 
Josh,  xix,  35;  xxi,  32).  They  were  found  near 
Tiberias     (Josephus,     TFar,    II,     xxi,     6;     Ant., 
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XVril,  ii,  3;  lAft,  xvi  ^  Pliny,  v,  15),  Gadara,  the 
eapitfll  of  Penpa,  and  CaUirrho^,  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Josephua,  W&t^  I,  xxxiii^  S;  Pliny,  v,  16). 
Public  batha  are  mentioned  in  Joaephua,  Aid., 
XIX,  viij  5,  but  their  existence  in  Palestine  can 
not  be  proved  before  the  Greco- Roman  time. 

C.  VDN  Orelli. 
Abuaea  eonnected  with  the  public  baths  in  early 
OhrUtian  times  called  forth  proteata  from  many 
of  the  beathen  and  led  some  of  the  emperors 
to  attempt  restrictive  precautiona.  The  Church 
Fathers  also  raiaed  their  voicea,  but  it  ia  noteworthy 
that  though  there  was  public  ceniure  {e.g„of  women, 
particularly  of  %irpns  who  were  immodest  in  the 
bath),  there  was  no  formal,  cccleaiastical  prohibition 
of  the  pub  he  hatha.  The  use  of  the  bath  waa  re- 
mitted during  pubhc  calamities^  penance,  Lent^ 
and  for  the  first  week  after  baptism.  From  the 
time  of  Conatantine  it  was  usual  to  build  hatha 
near  the  baailicaa,  partly  for  the  use  of  the  cler^, 
and  partly  for  other  ecclesiastical  purposes, 

BiSLiooHAf  HT^  Fur  Hebr.  cufltotn  CQiiAult  I>B^  i,  257-2S8. 
On  ih*  Christiitn.  D€A.  i,  1S2^!83;  the  article  "^Bftdfto" 
in  KL,  \,  1843-46,  ecivera  both  wbjeetH, 

BATH  KOL:    Literally '* daughter  of  the  voice,'* 

&o  exprei^ion  which  siguifiea  in  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  call  or  echo,  for  which  it  is  also 
uaed.  When  the  tenn  ia  applied  to  a  di\'ine 
manifestation,  it  implies  that  it  was  audible  to  the 
Jiuman  hearing  without  a  personal  tlieophany. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  notion  is  found  in  Dan. 
iv,  28  (A.  V.  31),  "  a  votce  fell  from  heaven."  In 
the  New  T^tament  similar  ideas  are  the  heavenly 
voice  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Matt,  iti,  17;  Mark 
],  11;  Luke  lii^  22),  at  his  transfiguration  (Matt, 
xvii,  5;  Mark  ix,  7;  Luke  ix,  35)^  before  his  paaalon 
(John  xu,  28),  and  the  voices  from  heaven  heard 
by  Paul  and  Peter  (Acts  ix,  4;  cf.  xxii,  7  and  xxvi, 
14;  X,  13,  15).  A  voice  from  the  sanctuary  is 
mentioned  by  Joaephus  (Anf.,  XIII,  x,  3;  cf,  Bab. 
So(ah  33a;  Jerus.  So^ah  24b),  and  was  called  bath  kol 
by  the  rabbie^  who  were  of  opinion  that  auch  heav- 
enly voices  were  heard  during  all  the  time  of  IsraePs 
history,  even  in  their  own  time.  According  to 
Boh.  So{ah  48b;  Yomah  9a,  this  "  voice "  was  the 
only  divine  means  of  revelation  after  the  extinction 
of  prophecy.  They  narrate  legendary  etoriess  of 
auch  divine  voicea  which  settled  religious  difficulties. 
Different  from  tlie  baih  kol  prtjper  is  the  idea  that 
natural  sounds  or  w^ords  heard  by  accident 
are  significant  heavenly  voicea.  This  auperatiiion 
waa  not  uncommon,  as  JtruM.  Shabbat  8c  ahowa. 
Rabbi  Joshua  was  of  the  opmion  that  such  things 
must  not  influeace  any  legal  deciHton  (Bab. 
Baba  Mezi^a  59b;  Bcmkoi  51b).  Rabbi  Johanan 
lays  down  aa  general  rule  that  that  which  waa 
heard  in  the  city  must  be  the  voice  of  a  man,  in  the 
desert  that  of  a  woman*  and  that  either  a  twofold 
"Yea"  or  twofold  "  Nay''  is  heard  (Bab.  MegUiuh 
32a),  (G.  Dalman.) 

BlftUCMHArRT:  F.  Weber,  Svttem  der  aU»jm<xOQ0a^n  palaatt- 
nitfcAfn  Tktolagif,  pp.  IB7,  104,  Lcipipic.  lf^8C,  W.  B&eher, 
Affoda  tUr  TanmiHen,  i.  E&,  notu  3.  8lra«^burg,  L884:  i^i^ni. 
Af^a  dtT  paldttini^ehen  Amor^cr,  i,  J5l,  note  3,  li,  26, 
ib.  ]8D2-9tir  B.  Luuid,  Andtnt  Tfetdiiion*  of  Suprmatural 
Voicn:  Bath  AX  In  TSBA,  U,  IS;  JE^  ii.  £^-£02. 


BATIFFOL,  PIERRE  HEITRI:  French  Roman 
CathoUc;  b,  at  Toulouse  Jan.  27,  1861.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Seminary  of  St*  Sulplce,  Paris 
(1878-82),  and  the  Univereity  of  Paria  (1882-56; 
Docteur  h&  lettrea,  1892),  and  since  1898  haa  been 
rector  of  the  Instttut  Catholique  at  Toulaose, 
He  was  created  a  domeattc  prelate  to  the  Pope 
in  1899;  and  in  theology  ia  an  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic,  inclining  toward  the  critical  school  m 
matters  of  history.  Since  1S96  he  haa  been  the 
editor  of  the  Bihlioikkque  de  reiueignement  de  /'Ats- 
toire  eetl^Masiiifu^,  founded  by  him  in  that  year, 
and  since  1899  has  alao  edited  the  montlily  Bulletin 
de  liiih-Qiure  ecdisiasiique.  He  haa  written  L'Ab^ 
baye  de  Ro$»a7io,  contribution  d  Vhietoite  de  la  Vati- 
cane  (Paris,  1S92);  HUtoire  du  hfrevih^t  romain 
(1893);  Six  lemons  sur  les  ^van^Ues  (1897);  Trac- 
tatU9  Oripenu  in  iibros  sandarum  scri'^ttrarum 
(lOOO);  Btudea  d'hi^toire  et  der  ihHilo^^  poHiive 
(1902);  and  L* Enseignement  de  Jtsus  (I905)» 

BATTEN,   LORHfG   WOART;    Protestant  Epia^ 

copahan ;  b.  in  Glouceater  County,  N,  J.,  Nov. 
12,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  He  waa  ordered 
deacon  in  I88d  and  ordained  pHeit  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  instructor  and  profea-iDr  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  SchcM>l  from 
1888  to  1899,  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  Mark/a, 
New  York  City.  He  is  alao  lecturer  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  numerous  briefer 
studies,  he  haa  written  The  Oki  Tt^tament  from 
the  Modem  Ptnnt  of  Vieu)  (New  York,  1889)  and 
The  H^rew  ProphH  (London,  1905). 

BATTERSON,     HERMOH    GHISWOLD:     Prot^ 

estunt  E(j7«<T»palian;  b*  at  Marbledale,  Conn,, 
May  27,  1827;  d,  in  New  York  City  Mar.  9, 
1903.  He  was  eiiucateJ  privately »  was  rector  at 
San  Antonio,  T<!Xaii,  1860-61,  and  at  Wabasha, 
Minn.,  1862-66.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 
and  waa  rector  of  St.  Clement's  Church  there  1869- 
1S72,  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  1880-89; 
became  rector  of  the  Chureh  of  the  Redeemer, 
New  York,  1891,  but  soon  retired.  He  published 
The  Mi&»imniry  Tune  Book  (Philadelphia,  1867); 
The  ChuTchman's  Hymn  Book  (1870);  A  Sketch 
Book  of  the  American  EpiacopaU  (1878;  3d  ed,, 
enlarged,  1891);  Chrutimas  Carols  and  Other  Ferae* 
(1877);  Gr^orian  Musie,  a  manual  of  plain  n&ng 
for  the  offices  of  the  An^eri4^n  Church  (New  York, 
1884;  7th  ed.,  1890);  Vesper  Bells  and  Other  Versee 
(1895). 

BAUDISSIW,  WOLF  WILHELM,  GRAF  VOK: 
German  l^otestant;  b.  at  Sophienhof,  near  Kiel, 
Germany,  Sept.  26,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  tho 
univeraitiea  of  Erlangenj  Berlin,  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1S70),  and  Kiel  from  1866  to  1S72,  and  waa  privat- 
docent  at  Leipdc  in  1874-76,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  University  of  Straaburg  as  aasociato 
professor  of  theology.  Four  yeara  later  he  waa 
promoted  to  full  professor,  but  in  the  following 
year  went  to  Marburg  aa  professor  of  Old  Testament 
ea^egcsia.     He    remained    at    Biarburg^    where    bo 
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w»  rector  b  1893-94,  UDtil  1900,  when  he  went  to 
Berim  si  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesm,  a 
ehiir  mbith  he  still  ho1<k.  In  theology  he  is  an 
■dkreot  of  the  historical  school  of  investigation, 
mdaeekfl  to  elucidate  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa* 
meat  by  other  Semitic  faiths.  He  has  written: 
Trmddimit  aniiquct  orabicw  Hbri  Jobi  qua  super- 
i^  nimc  primum  ediia  {Leipsic,  1S70);  Eulogiutt 
nid  AlvntTf  ein  AbschniU  Bpanischer  ^Kirchenge^ 
wAttAte  eia  der  Zeii  der  Maurenherrscha/t  (1872); 
Mve  d  Mf^och,  sive  de  raiiojw  inter  deum  Ittrmli- 
iaram  d  Molochum  inierctdenie  (1874);  Stutiien 
«r  tmiiiMchen  RdigiansgescMchte  (2  vols.,  1876- 
1878);  Die  Ge$ckk:hit  des  alUe^umenilichen  PriesUr- 
tkimf  wiixrtucM  (1889);  August  DiUmann  (1895); 
EiiMmg  in  die  Buchr  des  Alien  Te^tumenis 
(IWl);  md  Ernnun-AskUpim  (Giessen,  1906). 

BAU1R,    BRUNO:     A  modem    Biblical    critic, 
of  the  most  extreme  radicalism;  b.  at  Eifsenbcrg 
(35  m.  i.  of  Halle),  in  the  duchy  of  Altcnburg,  Sept. 
fi,  1S09;  d.  at  Rixdorf,  near  Berlin,  Apr.  15,  1882. 
H*  was  educated  in  Beriin  precisely  in   Hegel's 
moet  brilliant  period.     He  took  his  place  at  first 
in  the  coneervativa  wing  of  the  Hegelian  school, 
of  fftifh  his  teacher  Marheineke  was  the  leader, 
ind  review'cd  the  Leben  Jesu  of  David  Friedrich 
Strtum,  who  had  been  his  fellow  student,  nnfavor- 
9bfy,  accuBing  Strauss  of  "  entire  ignorance  of  what 
criticii^n  meanjj."     He  undertook  also  to  defend 
Marfjctneke's   position    by   isauing    (1836^38)    the 
ZeiiKJiTifi    fur    spekuialive    Thmlogk.     In     1838 
h»  publ^hed  the  Kriiik  der  Geschkhie  der  Offen^ 
barung  (2  vols.^  Berlin).     A  year  later  Altenstein, 
minister  of  public   worship  and  inst ruction ,   ap- 
poitited  him  to  a  position  in  the  Umverstty  of  Bonn, 
and  his  prospects  seemed  promising.     But  he  was 
already  in  a  fair  way  to  break  with  his  post,  us 
ihofiiy  appeared  in   his  KrUik  der  evnngcUachen 
GetchichteduJohtmn^  (Bremen,  1840)  and  KrUik  der 
ewmgeiitchen  Gtschichbe  der  S)fnoplikeT  (3  vols.,  Leip- 
ae,  1841),  which  went  beyond  Stmu^sa,  and^  adopting 
the  theory  of  Wilke  that  Mark  is  the  original  gos- 
pel,  derived  the  whole  story,  not,   with  Strauss, 
from  the  imagination  of  the  primitive  Christian 
oooimunity}  but  from  that  of  a  single  mind.    This 
eztrteme  carrying  out  of  HogeUan  principles  nat- 
urally aroused  wide-spread  excitement*     Eichhorn, 
who  had  succeeded  Altenstein  ai  minister,  put  the 
question  to  the    Prussian  univereities  wliether  the 
holder  of  such  views  could  be  allowed  to  teach.    Tlie 
answers  were  not  unanimous;  but   Bauer  injured 
his  own  cause  by  a  still  more  amazing  and  recklef^s 
ODsEanght    on    traditional    theology    {Theahgkche 
Schamlosigkeitenf  in    the  Haliische   Jahrbiicher   fiir 
deuisch€    Wis^en^haft,  Nov.,    1S41),   and  was  de- 
prived  of    his    academic   post    in     Mareh^    1842. 
His  literary  activity  continued  incessant.     Living 
CO  hiM  small  estate  at  Rixdorf^  he  poured  forth  a 
succession  of  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  between  1843  and 
1849-     In  1^50  he  came  back  to  his  old   ticld,  and 
in  the  next  three  years  had  renewed  his  attack  on 
the  gospels  and  included  the  Acts  and  the  Paulitie 
epistles,  considering  even  the  four  admitted  by  the 
TQbingen  school  as  Becond-century  Western  prod- 


ucts. In  the  place  of  Christ  and  Paul,  to  him 
Philo,  Seneca,  and  the  Gnostics  appeared  the  real 
creative  forecs  in  the  evolution  of  Christian  concep- 
tions. He  continued  hie  attempts  to  prove  the 
connection  between  Greco-Roman  philosophy  and 
Christianity  in  ChrtAtua  und  die  Cdmrcn  (Berlin, 
1877).  Here  he  places  the  genesis  of  the  Christiim 
religion  practicnlly  as  late  ws  the  reign  of  Mareua 
AureUus,  and  the  original  gospel  in  that  of  Hadrian, 
after  which  **  clever  men  "  were  busy  for  some  forty 
yearn  in  the  composition  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 
Only  the  framework  of  the  new  rehgionwas  Jewish; 
its  spirit  camo  from  further  we«t;  Christianity 
is  really  **  Stoicism  becoming  dominant  in  a  Jewish 
metamorphosis.*'  Bauer  left  practically  no  fol* 
lowen  in  Germany  for  HUch  remarkable  theories. 
His  fantastic  hypereriticisra  found  a  home  for  a 
time  in  Holland  with  Allard  Pierson^  Naber,  and 
Loman;  and  still  Liter  it  made  some  attempts 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  Switzerland  iftith  Steck's 
assault  upon  Galatiana.  (J.  HAuesLEiTER.) 

BiBLitxiitAPHTt  HoHimsnuH  in  PrateHa7%tiMche  Kirchenieii- 
ung,  18S2,  pp.  640-54S:  F.  C.  B»wr,  KirrMi^i/eichich^  det 
neunf^nUn  Jnhrkund^U.  LtipulCn.  1862;  O.  Pfleidewrt  Dif 
Erttinickluno  dtr  prottttantitchen  Thttotagie  in  DeutKfdami 
Aeit  K^nK  pp.  295-297.  Fr«?ibufff.  \m\.  On  the  teaching 
of  Haiier  (md  the  oppopition  it  arouM^J  cotiiiult  E,  B^ufir, 
Bruno  Bauer  und  »iri#  Ot^ntr,  f^rlirit  IS42;  OF.  Gruppe, 
Bruno  Baugr  und  die  aJt<idemUtJui  Lehrfreihtii,  ih.  1842. 

BAUER,  WALTER  FELIX:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  K5nig??bcrg  Aug.  8.  1877,  From  1895  to 
1900  he  studied  at  the  univereities  of  Marburg, 
Berlin,  and  Strasburg,  and  since  1903  ha^  been 
privat-docent  for  chureh  history  at  the  University 
of  Marburg.  He  has  written  Mundige  und  Unmun- 
dige.  bei  dem.  AposUl  PgmIus  (Marburg,  1902)  and 
Der  Apontfflofi  der  Syrer  in  (Ur  Zeii  von  der  MiMt 
des  vierten  JahrhunfiertA  hi^  tur  SpaUung  der  syri- 
schen  Kirche  (Gieseen,  1903). 

BAUM,  bourn,  HEffRY  BiASOU:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  East  Schuyler,  N,  Y.,  Feb.  24, 
1848.  He  was  etiucated  at  the  Hudson  River 
Institute,  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  but  did  not  attend  a 
college.  He  received  his  theological  training  at 
l)e  Lnncey  Divinity  School,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1870.  He  was 
successively  rector  of  St,  PeU?r's  Church,  East 
Bloom  field,  N.  Y.  (1870^71),  missionary  to  Allen's 
Hill,  Victor,  Lima,  and  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  (1871- 
1 872),  rector  of  St.  Matthcw^s  Church,  I^ran lie  City, 
Wyo.  (IS72-73),  in  charge  of  St.  James's  Chureh, 
Paulsborough,  N.  J.  (1873^74),  rt>ctor  of  St.  Mat- 
tliew's  Chureh,  l^ambertvillc,  N.  J,  (187.'j"76), 
and  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  East  on.  Pa.  (1876-80). 
From  1880  to  18G2  he  wa^  editor  of  The  Church 
RdieWi  and  in  19t)l  foundt^d  the  Records  o}  the 
Poift,  which  he  edited  tintil  1905.  He  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  United  StateSn  and  was  tlie  author  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1904  for  the  protection  of 
these  archeologicaL  remains.  In  that  year  be  also 
founded  the  Institute  of  Hbtorical  Research  at 
Washington,  and  has  aince  been  its  president. 
In  theology  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Bible,  He  has  written  Highi»  and 
Duties  of  Rectors,  Church  Wardens,  iind  Vestrymen  in 
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tht  AmeHcun  Church  (Phibdelphift,  1879)  and  The 
Law  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1SS6). 

BAUM,  JOHAnn  WILHELM:  Protestant  Gt^x- 
man  theologian;  b.  at  Flonheim  (17  m.  b,».w. 
of  Mauik)  Uo<:\  7,  1809;  d.  at  Strasburg  Nov.  28, 
1S78.  When  he  wag  thtrleen  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  Strasburg  to  the  house  of  hia  uncle,  where 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  was  made  tencher  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Strasburg  in  IH35.  This  posi- 
tion be  resigned  in  1S44  and  aecept-ed  the  position 
of  vicar  of  St.  Thomau's  in  tliat  city,  whose  first 
preacher  he  became  in  1847.  At  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  German  government 
appointed  bim  professor  In  the  ITniversity  of  Stras- 
burg. He  belonged  to  the  hberal  F*rotestant 
party  of  liis  country,  and  made  himwelf  knowii  by 
his  writings  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as 
weU  as  that  of  liia  own  time,  including  Fraru 
Lambert  von  AiHgnmi  (Strasburg  and  Paris,  lS40)j 
Theodor  Bctu  nach  handMchriftliehen  Quciien  darge- 
stelll  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1S43-45);  Johznn  Ge&rg 
Stitber,  der  Vojydnger  Oberlins  im  Steinlhaie  und 
Vorkdmpfer  einer  neuen  Zeii  in  SirasabuTg  (St raj- 
burg,  IS46);  Die  Memmren  d'AvbigrU'^  deB  Huge- 
nfJtten  von  altem  Schrott  und  Kom  (Leipsic,  1854); 
Capiio  nnd  Bidzer^  Stra^sburgs  Reformatoren  (Elber- 
feld,  I  SCO),  being  the  third  part  of  Leben  and 
axtagewdhtte  Schriften  der  VHier  und  Begrumler 
der  reformirten  Kirche.  Besides  these  works 
written  in  Gennan,  he  published  in  French  Les 
Eglijit:^  r^fonni€«  de  France  souti  la  croic  (Strasburg, 
1869);  Lcs  Mcmi>ireit  de  P.  Carriire  dU  Corteis 
(Strasburg,  1871);  Le  Prach  de  Batidichan  de  ia 
Alaison-Neuve  (Geneva,  1S73).  For  a  ntunber 
of  ycarft  Baum  assisted  tiis  colleagues  Reuss  and 
Cunite  in  the  edition  of  Calvin's  works  published  in 
the  Corpus  rtform^orum. 

B]»UOottArtiT:  ZuT  ErinnenMnn  an  J.  W.  Baum,  R^€n^ 
SiTUfburg,  1S7S:  M.  Baum,  J.  W.Baum,  einproteMtanlitrheM 
CharaktefMtd  auj  dem  EUomm,  Brmmma,  t8S0. 

BAUMGARTEIf,  MICHAEL:  German  theolo- 
gian and  active  promoter  of  free  church  hfe; 
b.  at  Haseldorf,  near  Hamburg*  Mar.  2*5,  1812; 
d.  at  Rostock  July  21,  1889.  lie  was  educated  at 
Altona,  Kiel,  and  Berlin,  becoming  in  the  lasUnamed 
place  an  outspoken  adherent  of  Hengstenberg. 
But  the  study  of  Donier  during  a  period  of  seven 
years  (18.19--46)  spent  at  Kiel  as  a  teacher  con- 
vinced him  tliat  the  traditiotml  orthodox  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  was  inadequate  to  e^^plain 
the  mystery  of  redemption;  he  passed  from  Heng- 
Btenberg  to  Schleiermacher,  with  his  principle  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  Ufe,  and  then  lo 
Hofmann,  in  whose  Weisangung  und  ErfvMung 
he  saw  a  theology  that  could  lead  him  further  on 
his  road.  In  his  treatise  Liturgie  und  Prtdigt 
(Kiel,  1S43)  he  lays  do^i)  his  programme,  to  which 
as  an  old  man  he  waa  still  proud  of  having  adhered. 
Here  he  classes  as  sturobUng-blocks  in  the  Churches 
way  a  variety  of  ancient  institutions,  laws,  and 
customs,  vi^,:  the  misleading  notion  of  a  ''  Chris- 
tian State^* ;  the  use  of  compulsion  in  the  Church 
(aa  in  the  caae  of  baptism);  the  power  of  ci\il 


rulers  within  the  Church,  in  allowing  which  the 
RefonncrB  had  brought  back  a  Byzantine  system; 
the  diversity  of  teaching  among  Protestantsj  and 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  menace  of  the  Roman 
errors.  .4bout  the  same  time  (1841^-44)  appe^ared 
hia  commentary  on  tiie  Pentateuch,  to  which 
Deljtasch  appt*ale<l  when  in  1S50  he  recommended 
his  friend  to  succct*d  him  in  the  Rostock  professor- 
ship, but  which  none  the  less  he  sliarijly  criticiied 
in  some  points.  In  the  eventful  years  1846-50 
he  was  pastor  of  St.  Michaera  church  at  Sleswick, 
and  was  one  of  tJie  leaders  of  the  clergy  of  Sl^wiek- 
Ilotstein  in  their  struggle  for  the  German  right 
to  the  duchiea.  After  the  battle  of  Idstedt,  he 
was  obliged  to  escaj.>e  from  Sleswick  with  his 
family  to  Holstein,  where  his  call  to  Rostock  found 
him*  Here  he  was  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Church  of  the  duchy,  wtiich  was 
under  Klicfolh's  leadership;  but  two  men  more 
diametrically  opposeil  in  tl»eir  whole  way  of  looking 
at  things  could  scarcely  have  been  found »  Baum- 
garten  frankly  exjsre^sed  his  own  view  of  the  earliest 
liiMory  of  the  Church  in  hts  AfmMelgeschiehie  (2 
voU.,  Ilalle,  1852),  and  of  its  modem  needs  in  hia 
Nachigesichie  Sacharjajs  (Brunswick,  l8o4).  It 
was  not  difficult  to  niake  a  collection  of  heretical 
propositions  from  the  writings  of  a  mim  who  cored 
so  little  to  express  himself  in  time-honored  formulas, 
and  who  was  wrejstling  with  such  modem  problems; 
and  the  attempt  was  soon  made.  The  Grand  Duke 
dismissed  him  from  the  theologica!  commission  in 
1856;  the  consistory  examined  his  works,  it  must 
be  admitted  without  einct  adherence  to  const itu* 
tional  rules  or  to  the  principles  of  fairness,  found 
a  whole  series  of  departures  from  the  received 
doctrine,  and  deprived  him  of  his  position.  He 
declined  an  invitation  to  go  to  India  a^i  a  missionary, 
preferring  to  remain  and  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  Evangehcal  t!hupch 
in  Germany.  With  this  aim  he  was  for  thirteen 
years  a  zealous  membt^r  of  the  Protestant  l^nioa 
fixim  IS63  to  1?^76,  but  loft  it  when  it  ^Ijowed 
intolerance  in  tiie  Heidelberg  case.  His  life  grew 
more  and  more  lonely,  though  he  could  always  count 
on  a  few  faithful  friends,  like  Studt,  Zicgler,  and 
Pestaloz^i.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
from  1874  to  1831,  in  which  he  si lo wed  himself  a 
detcmuned  opponent  of  Stfickerand  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  stood  for  hia  principles  of  religious  liberty 
and  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  endowment,  fitted 
for  uaeful  const  rue  tive  work  in  theology,  if  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  in  his  career  had  not  forced 
him  to  expend  his  energy  in  the  combat  to  which 
most  of  his  numerous  later  writings  have  reference, 

(J.  HAUBfiLEITER.) 

BiBLTooHAfHYt  Hi*  «.u tobiQip^p Ky   wft*  ^ditftil   nnti    pub- 
lished poAthumoiuily  by  K.  11.  £3tudt,  2  vdK,  KIpI,  ISDU 

BAUMGARTEI?^  OTTO;  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Munich  Jan.  29,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Strasburg,  Gattingen,  Zurich, 
and  Heidelberg,  and  from  lH8t2  to  1887  was  pastor 
at  Baden-Baden  and  Waldkirch,  while  from  1888 
to  1800  he  was  ctiaplain  to  the  orphan  asyluni  at 
Berlin-Rumiuelsburg.      In  18^  he  became  privat- 
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doeent  at  the  Univ^ersity  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  same 
y^AT  was  caUed  to  Jena  as  associate  professor  of 
practical  theology,  where  he  remained  until  1894, 
when  he  went  to  Kiel  us  full  professor  of  the  same 
subjciCt.  He  ii  also  university  preacher  and  chap- 
lain  of  the  academic  sanitarium  at  the  same  institu- 
tioa  of  learning.  He  has  written:  Volksschuk  ujtd 
Kmhf  (Leipeie,  1S90);  Dtr  Stehorger  umertr 
Togf  (1891);  Prtdi^en  atts  der  Otgenwari  (Ttl- 
bingeii(1902);  St\ie  Bahncn  :  Der  Rtli/jiGns-Unter- 
fieki  wm  SUmdpunktt  der  vwdemen  Theohffie  aus 
(1903);  Frtdigt'Probleme,  Hauf^fra^en  dcr  moder- 
iWii  EvangeHum^-Vtfkundi^ngtn  (lOlK^);  and  />£« 
Yott^u^sstizungthmgkiil  der  prQtcstantischen  Thro- 
fk  (Kiel,  1903). 


BAUMGARXEIT,  SIEGUUND  JAKOB:    German 

theologian;  b,  at  WolUniratadt  (8  m,  n.  of  Ma^de- 

bur^),  Saxony,  Mar.   14,  1706;  d,    at    HaUe  July 

4,  1757.     He  studied  at  the  Halle  Orphan  Asylum, 

of  whdcb  bis  father  had  been  tot  inspector,  and 

ftt  the  Univeraity  of  Halle,     He  became  inspector 

of  the  Halle  Latin  School  in  1726,  assistant  preacher 

to  the  younger  G,  A.  Franke  in  1728^  associate  on 

the  theological  faculty  in  1730.  and  ordinary  pro- 

lenor  in   1743.     He  was  a  good  teacher  and  his 

lecttim  were  usually  attended  by  from  300  to  400 

hcarefm.     His  lemming  was  vast  and  he  waa  an 

bduitnous   writer,    publishing  voluminous   w^orks 

w  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  morals,  dogmatics,  and 

koBtofy,  such  as  A-mmg  der  Kirchenge^ckichte   (4 

vol*.,  Haile,   1743-62);  Ei>angtli^he  Gtaubenskhre 

(3  Tok..  1750-60);  Gexchichle  der  JUligionsportmen 

(1760);  Ntmhrichi  van  jnerkumrdigen   Biicfwrn   (12 

?ob.,  1752-57):  and  the  first  mxteen  volumes  in 

^AUgemeine  WeUhisiorit  (1744  sqq.)'     By  adopt- 

ini  the  formal  scheme  of  the  philosophy  of  WotfT 

tad  applying  it  to  the  theological  ideas  in  which 

be  WM  educated,  Baumgarten    came   to    form  a 

tnuiaition  from  the  Pietism  of  Spener  and  Fran  eke 

to  ihe  modem  rationalifim.     Hia  enthuisiastjc  dis- 

eiflpt  J.  S.  Semler,  who  was  called  from  AUdorf 

to  Halle  OD   his  recommendation,  edited  many  of 

hk  works  and  wrote  his  biography  (Halle,  1758). 

(F.  Bti89K.) 

BAUMGARTEW-CRUSroS,  LITDWIG  FRIED- 
MICH  OTTO;  German  theologian:  b.  at  Merseburg 
(56  m.  s.s.e.  of  Magdeburg),  Prussian  Saxony, 
July  31, 17^;  d.  at  Jena  May  ;^1 ,  1H43.  He  studied 
theology  and  philology  at  Leipsic  and  became 
university  preacher  there  in  1810;  in  1812  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  ordinary 
profeaoor,  1817,  He  gave  lectures  on  all  branches 
of  so-called  theoretic  theology  except  church  hia- 
toiy,  especially  New  Testament  exegejf(.H,  Biblical 
theology f  dogmaticSj  ethics,  and  history  of  doctrine. 
Gentle  and  sympathetic,  and  shrinking  from 
theological  strife,  he  was  misunderstood  in  his  time. 
Hifl  ex^BHifl  was  painstaking,  free  from  prejudice, 
and  acut«;  as  historian  of  dogma  he  understood 
the  origin  and  development  of  religious  ideas  and 
dcietnoes  aa  few  others  have  done;  and  as  system- 
atic theologian  he  wa»  profound  and  truly  evangel- 
ical. His  principal  works  were:  Einieitung  in  das 
Siydium  der  Dogmalik  (LeipsiCf  1S20);  Lehrbuch 
4ff    diritllichen    Dogmengeschichtc    (Jena,     1832); 


Compendium  der  ehrijtt lichen  DogmengrjichichU  (Leip- 
sic,  1840).  completed  by  K.  A.  Hase  (!S46);  Theolo- 
gische  Auskgungder  j&hanneiichen  Schrifien  (2 vols,, 
Jena,  1843^5).  (F,  BossK.) 

BtBLiooRAPiTT:  H.  C.  A.  Eiehfltidt,  JHenuHa  L.  F.  O.  Bavm- 
0artgnii-Crum§ii,  Jen*,  1843;  K^  A^  Hasc's  prefjice  to  faja 
«impletion  of  the  Ki»nj>enJium  der  DeffmeftgtaehKhie, 
Leipflic  1S46;  ADB.  ii,  161  flqq, 

BAUR,     FERBITfAND     CHRISTIAII,    AND     THE 
LATER   xtlBlIfGEN   SCHOOL, 

[.  The  Period  of  ihe  Hiiiiory  of  Dogma, 
flikur'a  Early  Life  and  Activity  (fi  I). 
&&ur'a  Relation  to  Schltierma^her  and  H^e]  ff  2), 
1 1    Tb#  Period  of  Biblical  CriticiBm, 

Hiatortco-Critica]  Study  of  th«  Nev  Teatamtitit  (A  IX 
Applied  to  the  Writings  of  Paul  (I  2>. 
The  Fundamctital  Aafl^mplion  of  th«  Sebool  (I  3). 
Applied  to  the  Qo9j>eU  (|  4). 
Developed  by  Schwefter  ^|  5). 
III.  The  Period  of  Church  Hiatory. 
PoUtieat  Complications  {}  1). 
Baur's  Works  on  Church  HiBtory  C|  2>. 
liii  Theoriefl  and  Conduaiotm  (|  3). 
Their  Weakoeim  and  Decliae  (f  4). 

The  treatment  of  botli  Ferdinand  (^hristuii 
Baur  and  the  Later  Tiibmgen  Scliool  in  the  same 
article  ts  justified  by  the  fact  tliat  the  period  of 
distinctive  theological  and  philoeopluc^  views 
which  charact-eriased  the  school  m  it«  palmy  days 
really  ceased  wiib  the  death  of  it-a  founder,  or  at 
least  lost  the  former  local  identification.  C5on- 
sidering  the  Tilbingen  School  in  this  strictly  limited 
sense,  its  history,  together  with  that  of  Baur  him- 
self, may  be  divided  into  three  periods — that  of 
preparation  J  or  of  the  history  of  dogma,  before  IS35; 
that  of  prosperity^  or  of  Biblical  criticiem^  1833- 
1848;  and  that  of  disintegration,  or  of  church  hia^ 
tory,  after  the  latter  date. 

L  The  Period  of  the  History  of  Dogma;  Baur 
was  bom  at  Schmiden^  n<*ar  Cannstatt  (4  m-  n»e, 
of  Stuttgart),  June  21,  1702;  he  died  at  TQbingen 
Dec.  2,  1860*  lie  was  the  son  of  a  WQrttemberg 
pastor  and  was  educateti  fin^t  at  Bbubeuren  and 
then  (1809-14)  at  Tubingen.  Here,  besides  fol- 
lowing the  usual  thorough  course  in  philology^  he 
was  strongly  attnictiHl  by  the  study  of  philoHophy. 
Fichle  and  Schelling  were  tlien  at  the  height  of  their 
influence;  but  that  it  did  not  draw  the  young 
student  away  from  the  standpoint  of  the  older 
Tubingen  School  (q.v.),  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  may  be  seen  from  his  fin't  published 
writing,  a  review  of  Kaiser -a  Jiibli^cM  TheologiM 
in  1817,  winch  condemned  rationalistic 

I.  Baur^  cafirice  in  the  t refitment  of  the 
Early  Life   Old   Testament.     After   a   ehort   em- 

and  Ac-  ployment  as  tutor  in  the  Tubingeo 
tivity.  seminary  during  the  same  year,  he 
wa"?  named  professor  in  the  lower 
seminary  which  had  grown  out  of  his  old  school  at 
Blavibeuren.  The  nine  years  of  his  stay  here  were 
active  and  happy  ones.  Though  his  work  was  mainly 
philological  and  historical,  he  showed  his  interest 
in  the  philosophical  and  theological  movements 
of  the  time.  Tho  doctrines  of  Schleiermacher 
received  his  attention,  and  fount!  an  echo  in  his 
three- volume  work  SymboUk  and  Myihologie  (Stutt- 
gart, 1824-25).  In  this  book*  n^markabU^  for  ita 
time  J  he  indicated  hii*  future  courae  in  the  phra"^. 
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"  Without  philosophy,  history  seems  to  me  dumb 
and  dead."  The  attention  it  attracted  won  Baur 
a  place  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Tdbingen  on 
its  reorganization  (1826)  after  the  death  of  his  old 
teacher  Bengel.  His  impressive  and  inspiring 
personality  at  once  drew  the  yoimg  men  to  him, 
and  his  influence  in  tho  faculty  was  contested  only 
by  Dr.  Steudel,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  old  school 
body. 

The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  his  further  intel- 
lectual  development   Baur   gradually   came   into 
conflict  with  the  theology  of  Schleier- 

2.  Baur's    macher  may  be  partly  explained  by 
Relation  to  the  difference  in  the  mental  constitu- 

Schleier-  tions  of  the  two  men.  There  was 
macher  and  no  trace  in  Baur's  method  of  the  fusion 
HegeL  of  sentiment  and  reason  which  char- 
acterized the  other;  only  the  intel- 
lectual side  was  allowed  to  be  heard.  His 
strong  point  was  his  faculty  of  conceiving 
historical  phenomena  objectively,  amid  the  sur- 
roundings and  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
age.  I^  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  exactly;  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  his  fimdamental  views 
on  the  essence  of  religion  and  the  course  of  history 
were  taken  from  the  Hegelian  system.  The  transi- 
tion from  Schleiermacher  to  Hegel  was  a  gradual 
process  which  took  place  between  1826  and  1835, 
in  the  nine  years  which  have  been  called  the  period 
of  preparation.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  Baur 
was  unconscious  of  its  extent,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  applied  the  Hegelian  principles  to  the  canon 
that  they  brought  him  into  sharp  conflict  with 
traditional  orthodoxy.  His  Symbolik  was  logically 
followed  by  his  works  on  Manicheanism  and 
Gnosticism  (TQbingen,  1831  and  1832)— phe- 
nomena lying  on  the  border  between  theology  and 
philosophy,  between  Christianity  and  paganism. 
In  his  tractate  on  the  opposition  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  answer  to  M5hler 
(TQbingen,  1834),  Hegelian  terminology  begins  to 
appear  distinctly,  though  the  foimdation  still  rests 
on  Schleiermacher.  The  influence  of  the  Hegelian 
Bsrstem  on  Baur  was  a  very  fructifying  one.  No 
department  of  history  had  suffered  more  from  the 
leveling  tendency  of  rationalism  than  the  history 
of  dogma.  Since  Hegel  had  taught  the  application 
of  the  iron  rule  of  development  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  intellectual  life  as  well  as  to  other  phenomena, 
he  pointed  the  way  to  a  profounder  imderstanding 
of  the  beliefs  which  appeared  frequently  so  hap- 
hazard and  so  arbitrary,  to  a  knowledge  of  laws 
which  prevailed  over  inchvidual  will.  Thus,  when 
Baur  went  on  from  the  philosophy  of  religion  to 
Christian  dogma,  and  in  that  to  the  most  important 
parts  (the  Atonement,  Tilbingen,  1838,  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  1841-43),  he  became  a  pioneer 
of  the  history  of  dogma  in  the  modem  sense.  Even 
though  the  Hegelian  categories  proved  a  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes for  (Christian  dogmas,  and  though  the  under- 
standing of  these  suffered  from  the  defects  of  the 
Hegelian  conception  of  religion,  the  impulse  had 
none  the  less  been  given  to  a  profounder  study. 
More  recent  historians  of  dogma  have  felt  them- 
selves entitled  to  correct  Baur's  views,  as  set  forth 


in  the  above-mentioned  works,  in  almost  every 
point;  but  these  views  had  won  him,  by  the  end 
of  this  first  period,  a  prominent  place  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  were  trying  to  strike  out  new  lines  in 
the  study  of  Christian  history;  and  when  Schleier^ 
macher 's  chair  at  Berlin  was  vacant  in  1834,  the 
Prussian  minister  Altenstein  thought  for  a  time 
of  appointing  Baur  to  it. 

XL  The  Period  of  Biblical  Criticism:  The  second 
period,  however,  is  the  one  which  comes  to  mind 
when  the  Ttlbingen  School  is  mentioned.  Though 
certain  books  already  named  are  of  later  date,  tne 
period  may  be  properly  begun  with  1835,  in  which 
year  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  drew  general  attention  to 
the  questions  to  which  Baur  was  already  inclined  to 
tiun.  The  application  to  the  canon  of  Scripture 
of  the  HegeUan  laws  of  historical  developm^it 
was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  place  in  which 
Baur  carried  on  his  work,  since  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  older  Tubingen  School  had  been  a 
Biblical  supematuralism,  for  which  dogma  was 
nothing  more  than  the  teachings  of  Scripture, 
arrived  at  by  means  of  exegesis.  He  felt  himself 
driven  to  a  consideration  of  this  question  by  the 
need  of  a  settlement  with  the  school  from  which 
he  had  spnmg  and  with  his  own  past;  by  his  studies 
in  the  history  of  dogma,  since  the  source  of  dogma, 
in  the  last  resort,  unless  it  is  a  mere  collection  of 
irresponsible  opinions,  is  the  Bible;  and  by  his 
investigation  of  Gnosticism,  which  could  not  fafl 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  canon. 

In  1835  appeared  (at  Stuttgart  and  Tabingen) 
Baur's  work  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  According 
to  his  own  account  of  this  and  of  his  article  on  the 
Corinthian  parties  (TZT,  1831),  it  was  his  lectures  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  first  opened  up 
the  vista  of  more  far-reaching  historico-criUccd 
investigation  into  the  controversies  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  led  him  to  follow  out,  by  means  of  New 
Testament  and  patristic  studies,  his  independent 
conception  of  the  clash  of  heterogeneous  elements 
in  the  apostoUc  and  subapostolic  days,  their 
parties  and  tendencies,  their  conflicts  and  com- 
promises— ^to  demonstrate  the  growth  of  a  catholic 
Church  as  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  previous 
historical  process.  Dealing  with  Schleiermacher's 
treatment  of  I  Timothy,  he  considered 
I.  Historico-  the  three  pastoral  epistles  from  the 

Critical  same  historical  standpoint,  and  defined 
Study  of  the  the  task  of  New  Testament  criticism 
New  Testa-  by  asserting  that  the  origin  of  such 

ment  writings  (as  to  the  authenticity  of 
which  more  evidence  was  needed 
than  the  accepted  name  of  an  author  on  their  face 
and  a  vague,  uncertain,  and  late  tradition)  could 
only  be  explained  by  a  complete  view  of  the  whole 
range  of  historical  circumstances  in  which,  accord* 
ing  to  definite  data,  they  were  to  be  placed.  With 
this  character  of  historic  objectivity,  the  new 
criticism,  which  naturally  could  not  but  seem 
merely  negative  and  destructive  in  contrast  with 
the  unfounded  assumptions  that  it  controverted, 
intended  to  meet  the  arbitrary  subjectivity  of  the 
hypotheses  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  played 
so  large  a  part  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The 
above    statement,    substantially    in    Baur's    own 
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words,  expresses  fully  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
Tubingen  School.  In  the  name  of  fidelity  to  fact, 
Baur  was  conducting  a  regidar  siege  of  the  forti- 
fications which  had  been  thrown  up  by  his  own 
predecessors  around  the  Christian  doctrines,  when 
Strauss's  assault  upon  the  central  bastion  attracted 
general  attention.  It  was  not  without  value  to  him 
as  a  diversion,  imder  cover  of  which  he  was  able 
to  pursue  undisturbed  for  a  while  longer  his  critical 
work.  During  the  next  decade  the  Tubingen  School 
acquired  an  importance  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  foundations  of  dogma  from  a  new  quarter, 
relentlessly  contrasting  the  accepted  image  of  Christ, 
as  drawn  according  to  the  subjective  Christian  mind 
by  Schkiermacher,  with  the  results  of  objective 
historical  criticism.  The  main  part  of  the  task 
seemed  to  be  left  to  Baur  himself;  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  the  leaders  of  the  old  Ttibingen  School, 
who  had  their  allies  in  the  other  theological  chairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  with  him  a  large  number 
of  young  and  enthusiastic  disciples,  such  as  the  tal- 
ented Eduard  Zeller,  later  his  son-in-law,  the  still 
bdder  and  braver  Schwegler,  KOstlin  and  Planck, 
RttschI  and  Hilgenfeld,  the  last  two  the  most  prom- 
inent allies  who  came  from  outside  of  WUrttemberg. 

Baur  had  begun  his  critical  work  with  Paid, 
and  the  same  apostle  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
school  in  its  later  publications.  Searching  inves- 
tigations of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  appeared  in 
the  TZT  in  1836,  and  aroused  alarm  and  opposition. 
These,  together  with  considerable  ma- 
a.  Afvplied  to  terial  which  he  had  published  in  the 
the  Writings  Theologiache  Jakihucher,  begun  in  1842 

ofFauL  by  Zeller  and  edited  from  1847  to 
1857  by  himself  and  Zeller  jointly, 
which  became  the  organ  of  the  new  school,  he  put 
together  in  1845  (Stuttgart)  into  a  monograph  on 
PauL  The  result  reached  by  this  part  of  his  work 
was  the  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  all  the  letters 
passing  under  the  apostle's  name,  except  Galatians, 
I  and  II  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  of  which  last 
also  the  two  concluding  chapters  were  questioned. 
Finally,  in  agreement  with  Schneckenburger  but 
still  more  radically,  the  postapostolic  origin  of  the 
Acts  was  asserted.  It  was  not  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture what  would  happen  to  the  Gospels  when  they 
were  thrown  into  the  same  crucible. 

The  theory  of  the  "objective  criticism,"  as  it 
developed,  was  that  the  older  apostles,  with  their 
original  body  of  disciples,  were  differentiated  from 
the  other  Jews  only  by  their  belief  that  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  All  the  elements  of  a 
new  religion  contained  in  his  life  and  teaching  were 
forgotten,  or  lay  undeveloped  in  the 
3.  The  Fun-  apostles'  memory,  though  a  Stephen 

damental    attempted  to  enforce  them  and  sealed 

AMiimption  his  testimony  by  his  death.    When 

of  the       Paul,  by  a  wonderful  divination,  by 

SchooL  a  train  of  reasoning  from  the  cross 
and  the  resurrection,  rediscovered 
these  dements  of  universality  and  freedom,  the 
Church  stood  suspiciously  aloof.  The  older  apos- 
tles, indeed,  with  a  liberality  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  the  premises,  accepted  Paul  as  an  equal 
fellow  laborer  and  admitted  his  right  to  the  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.    But  a  section  of  the  Church  re- 


mained obstinately  hostile.  Paul  appears,  there- 
fore, constantly  prepared  for  combat,  and  when  an 
epistle  presents  him  in  any  other  mood,  it  is  ipso 
fado  unauthentic.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  became 
all  the  more  necessary  for  the  next  age  to  emphasize 
the  unity  of  the  Church;  when,  accordingly,  there 
is  perceived  a  conciliatory  tone  in  an  epistle,  when 
it  speaks  much  of  the  Church  and  its  imity  of  belief, 
no  further  mark  of  a  postapostolic  origin  is  needed. 
The  school  believed  itself  able  to  prove  from  the 
Apocalypse,  considered  as  a  product  not  merely 
of  Judaic  narrowness  but  of  positive  opposition  to 
Paulinism,  and  still  more  from  the  pseudo-Clem- 
entine homilies,  that  no  accommodation  took  place 
in  the  apostles'  lifetime. 

These  views,  for  all  their  possible  usefulness  as 
against  an  exaggerated  notion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, still  left  one  question  unanswered — what 
really  was  the  Christianity  of  Christ?  This  led 
inevitably  to  the  question,  burning  since  Strauss, 
of  the  status  of  the  Gospels;  but  it  was  nearly 
ten  years  before  Baur  brought  his  disciples  to  that. 
In  the  Jahrbuch  for  1844  he  attempted  to  use  his 
critical  principles  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  This  treatment  he  supple- 
mented by  further  investigations  on  the  canonical 
gospels,  and  published  the  whole  result  in  sub- 
stantive form  in  1847  (Ttibingen). 
4.  Applied  In  a  certain  sense  it  was  favorable 
to  the  to  the  traditional  view.  The  order 
Gospels,  of  the  canon  was  approximately 
that  of  their  composition.  Matthew, 
in  whom  the  Judaic  tendency  is  strongest,  would 
then  be  nearest  to  the  source;  Mark  would  show  a 
tendency  to  accommodation  and  minimizing  of 
differences;  and  this  would  show  all  the  more 
clearly  the  Pauline  tendency  of  Luke.  The  fourth 
Gospel,  finally,  was  supposed  to  display  in  every 
feature  the  tendency  to  sink  these  differences  in  a 
higher  unity,  and  to  take  a  stand  for  the  conflicts 
of  the  second  century.  Gnosticism,  Montanism, 
and  the  nascent  Trinitarian  controversy.  This 
work  of  Baur's  marks  the  close  of  the  great  period 
of  the  school.  His  disciples  were  now  ready  to 
come  to  his  aid.  Schwegler's  book  on  Montanism 
(Tubingen,  1841),  Ritschl's  on  Luke  and  the  Gospel 
of  Mansion  (Tubingen,  1846)  and  on  the  origin  of 
the  primitive  catholic  Church  (Bonn,  1850), 
Kdstlin's  on  the  Johannine  system  (Berlin,  1843), 
were  all  important;  but  the  most  significant  was 
Schwegler's  on  the  subapostolic  age  (Tubingen, 
1846),  which  attempted  constructive  reasoning, 
using  the  writings  which  had  been  declared  unau- 
thentic as  memorials  of  the  development  of  Judaism 
and  Paulinism  into  what  came  later. 

According  to  Schwegler,  Judaism  had  no  need  of 
further  development;  the  impulse  came  from  Paulin- 
ism, in  such  a  way  that  the  Judaic  party 
5«  Devel-    decided,  in  order  to  preserve  the  imity 
oped  by     of  the  Church  (Gk.  manarchta),  to  make 
Schwegler.  some  concessions,   requiring  things  of 
similar  import  with  those  demanded  by 
the   pseudadelphoi   of   the    New    Testament,    but 
more  easily  fulfilled  by  the  Gentiles.     If  circum- 
cision had  to  be  abandoned,  so  much  the  more 
weight  was  laid  upon  baptism  as   the  Christian 
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equivalent;  if  the  works  of  the  Law  were 
dropped,  works  were  still  required;  Israel's  pri- 
macy vanished,  but  a  general  aristocratic  tend- 
ency could  be  maintained  in  the  episcopate; 
Paid  could  not  be  cast  out,  but  he  could  be  sub- 
ordinated to  Peter.  Schwegler  then  watches  this 
development  and  compromise  in  two  places,  Rome 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  Rome  he  traces  the  succession 
of  writings  of  Judaistic  origin  thus:  first  the 
Shepherd  of  Hcrmas  and  Hegcsippus;  then  Justin, 
the  Clementine  Homilies,  and  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions; then  James,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clem- 
ent, Mark,  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  and  II 
Peter.  On  the  Pauline  side  he  finds  the  concilia- 
tory writings  to  begin  imder  Trajan  with  I  Peter; 
then  follow  Luke  and  Acts;  then  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius.  Montanism 
being  in  his  view  only  an  offshoot  of  Judaism,  the 
Pauline  victory  falls  in  the  pontificate  of  Victor 
(18^199),  imder  whom  Montanism  was  condemned 
at  Rome.  The  Pauline  party,  indeed,  had  already 
made  no  slight  concessions,  in  order  to  ward  off 
Gnosticism — though  the  Gnostics  and  especially  the 
Marcionites  ultimately  were  of  great  service  to  Paul- 
inism  in  securing  the  universality  of  Christianity. 

He  sees  the  process  as  somewhat  different  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  opponents  of  Paul  rallied, 
not  as  in  Rome  aroimd  Peter,  but  aroimd  John; 
here  the  solution  was  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
Christian  dogma,  while  in  Rome  it  had  been  a 
imity  of  organization  with  a  Roman  primacy. 
While  at  Rome  the  supposed  Ebionite  works  are 
more  numerous  than  the  Pauline,  it  is  the  contrary 
in  Asia  Minor;  the  Apocalypse  is  here  the  single 
Ebionite  memorial,  while  on  the  other  side  Gala- 
tians,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  the  Johannine 
Gospel  form  an  imposing  series  of  steps  in  the 
development.  Bold,  however,  and  fascinating  as 
are  the  combinations  set  forth  in  this  work,  and 
brilliant  as  is  its  execution,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
(though  space  does  not  permit  of  illustration)  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  theologian  to-day  who  is  disposed 
to  accept  this  train  of  reasoning  as  even  an  approxi- 
mately satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  sug- 
gested. And  even  in  those  days,  the  starting-point 
of  the  whole  process  of  development  still  remained 
to  be  discussed.  It  was  already  obvious  that  with- 
out tracing  it  back  to  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Christ,  the  question  of  how  the  primitive  catholic 
Church  came  into  existence  was  insoluble.  At- 
tempts in  the  direction  of  establishing  the  entire 
critical  position  by  showing  a  genetic  development 
of  the  earliest  organization  and  dogma  out  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  himself  marked  a  third  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Tubingen  School. 

in.  The  Period  of  Church  History :  The  political 
upheaval  of  1848  had  its  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  school.  The  attempts  made  here  and  there  to 
introduce  its  conclusions,  under  cover  of  the  polit- 
ical movements  of  the  time,  into  the  general  life 
of  the  Church  could  not  fail  to  bring  up  the  question 
whether  ecclesiastical  activity  was  possible  for 
adherents  of  the  school.  It  was  answered  in  the 
negative  not  only  by  opponents;  some  of  Baur's 
own  disciples  felt  that  they  must  either  modify 
the    scientific  conclusions  they  had  learned  from 


him,  or  seek  a  secular  calling,  as  Milrklin,  whose 
life   was   written   by  Strauss,  had  done   in    1S40. 
It  was  not  surprising,  theti,  that  the 
I.  Political  German  governments  thought  twice  be- 
Complica-   fore  appointing  to  academic  positions 
tions.      men  whose  influence  was  so  disturb- 
ing, and  that  the  yoimger  generation 
hesitated  to  follow  Baur  further,  after  his  most 
important  disciple,  Zeller,  was  obliged  in  1849  to 
exchange  a  theological  chair  for  that  of  philosophy 
at  Marburg.    Baur  felt  the  isolation  in  which  he 
thus  began  to  find  himself;  but  his  temperament 
allowed  him  to  hold  fast  longer  than  others  to  the 
illusion  of  the  identity  of  church  teaching  and 
Hegelian  speculation.     He  relaxed  nothing  of  his 
zeal  for  the  solution  of  the  imp>ortant  problem  which 
still    remained,    the    establishment    on    a  critical 
foimdation  of  a  positive  story  of  the  development  of 
Christianity   from    its   origin    do^n    through   the 
centuries. 

In  1852  Baur  published  a  book  (Leipsic)  on  the 
epochs  of  church  history  as  a  preliminary,  con- 
taining  brilliant   and    frequently   sharp   criticism 
of  earlier  historians.     His  own  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion began  with  the  work  Deis  ChristerUhum  und 
die  christliche  Kirche  der  drei  enten 
2.  Baur's    Jahrhunderte  (Leipsic,  18o3),  and  was 
Works  on    continued    in    Die    christliche   Kirche 
Church     'ix)m  An  fang  des  U.  bis  Ausgang  dea  6, 
History.     Jahrhunderts    (Leipsic,    1859)^    After 
liis    death    appeared    (Leipsic,    1861) 
the  third  part,  completed  by  himself.  Die  christ- 
liche Kirche  des  MiUelalters  in  den  HauptmamenUn 
ihrer  Entwicklung ;  and  two  further  volumes  were 
published    from    his    carefully    prepared    lecture- 
notes — Kirchengeschichte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts^  ed- 
ited   by    Zeller    (Leipsic,   1862),   and    Kirchenge- 
schichte der  neueren  Zeit  von  der  Reformation  his 
zum  Ende  des  18.  Jahrhunderts^  edited  by  his  son 
Ferdinand    (Leipsic,    1863),    thus   completing  the 
entire  survey. 

If  there  is  sought  in  these  books  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  real  primitive  Christianity  which 
lay  back  of  Paul  and  back  of  Ebionitism,  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ  himself,  it  may  be  put,  once  more 
substantially  in  Baur's  own  words  (from  the  im- 
portant controversial  pamphlet  against  Uhlhom, 
Die  Tubingen  Schule  und  ihre  Stellung  zur  Gegen- 
wart,  Leipsic,  1859),  as  follows:  The  real  inward^ 
ness  of  Christianity,  its  essential  center  point,  may 
be  found  in  what  belongs  to  the  strictly  ethical 
content  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  parables,  and  similar  utterances; 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  in  it,  designed  to  place 
men  in  the  right  ethical  relation  to 
3.  HisTheo-  God.  This  is  the  really  divine,  the 
riesand  universally  human  element  in  it,  the 
Concltisions.  part  of  its  content  which  is  etemd  and 
absolute.  What  raises  Christianity 
above  all  other  religions  is  nothing  but  the  purely 
ethical  character  of  its  acts,  teachings,  and  require- 
ments. If  this  is  the  essential  content  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  it  is  one  of  the  two  factors  which 
compose  his  personality;  it  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding form,  in  order  to  enter,  in  the  way  of 
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historical  development,  into  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  humanity;  and  this  foim  is  the  Jewish 
conception  'of  the  Messiah,  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  the  world  that  was 
to  believe  in  him,  the  basis  on  which  alone  a  relig- 
ious community  destined  to  broaden  into  a  Church 
could  be  built.  We  can,  therefore,  have  no  clear 
and  definite  conception  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
if  we  do  not  distinguish  these  two  sides  of  it  and 
consider  them,  so  to  speak,  under  the  aspect  of  an 
antinomy,  of  a  process  which  develops  itself  grad- 
ually. 

If  we  try  to  get  at  the  heart  of  Baur's  whole 
view  of  the  subject,  stripping  his  presentation  of 
its  somewhat  pathetic  enthusiasm,  it  will  appear 
not  so  very  different  from  Kant's  expression,  that 
the  faith  of  pure  reason  came  in  with  Christ,  indeed, 
but  was  so  overlaid  in  the  subsequent  history  tliat 
if  the  question  were  asked  which  was  the  best  period 
in  the  entire  course  of  church  history,  it  might  be 
unhesitatingly  answered  by  the  choice  of  the  pres- 
ent, in  which  a  nearer  approach  than  ever  before  is 
made  to  pure  religious  doctrine.  As  long  as  Baur 
had  gone  no  further  into  the  really  primitive  essen- 
tial import  of  Christianity  than  to  consider  the 
Pauline  dogmatics  as  representing  it,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chiutih  could  perfectly  well  seem  to 
him  to  have  proceeded  in  a  wholly  rational  manner. 
The  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  decisions  of  the 
early  ages  could,  in  their  context,  appear  "  reason- 
able,*' and  Baur  himself,  in  contrast 
4.  Their  with  a  writer  like  Gottfried  Arnold 
Weakness  or  with  the  unhistoric  rationalism, 
and  I>ecline.  almost  an  orthodox  historian,  always 
in  harmony  with  the  course  of  events 
as  it  proceeded.  Not  only  Athanasius  and  Augus- 
tine, but  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III  had  full 
justice  at  his  hands.  But  this  involved  an  equally 
tolerant  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  If  the  humanitarianism  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  seemed  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
educated  men  in  this  age  than  the  Church  in  its 
older  form,  here  also  the  living  must  take  prece- 
doice;  and  suddenly  the  place  of  the  old  Church 
was  taken  by  a  broad  "  commimion  "  in  which  all 
the  heroes  of  the  intellect,  even  the  most  modem, 
took  their  place  as  saints.  But  when  the  question 
came  to  be  asked  what  this  prevalent  humanism 
had  in  common  with  ancient  Christianity,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  whole  long  process  of  devel- 
opment was  really  a  totally  unnecessary  ddtour, 
whose  purpose  it  was  difficult  to  discover.  It 
could  scarcely  be  denied  that  a  historical  method 
which  saw  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  ethics 
exclusively,  which  knew  nothing  of  the  need  of 
redemption,  and  which  was  unable  to  give  any 
poflitive  account  of  the  person  of  Christ,  was  one 
in  which  the  Hegelian  conception  of  development 
practically  disappeared.  Yet  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  school  of  Baur  had  been  the  application 
of  this  very  conception  to  Christian  history,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  primitive  age — the  attempt  to 
show  the  course  of  history  as  rational  and  necessary; 
and  thus,  in  the  person  of  its  head,  the  TObingen 
School  deserted  the  fundamental  principle  which 
in  its  palmy  days  it  had  sought  to  enforce.     It 


was,  then,  not  surprising  that  uncertainty  showed 
itself  among  the  members  of  the  school  on  the 
question  of  the  Gospels.  The  less  a  definite  tend- 
ency could  be  proved  in  the  synoptics,  the  more 
they  were  shown  to  offer  at  least  a  substratum  of 
purely  historical  matter,  so  much  the  more  pressing 
became  the  question  how  the  school's  view  of  his- 
tory could  be  reconciled  with  the  actual  course  of 
events.  When  the  attempt  to  construct  the  latter 
a  priori  failed,  an  advantage  was  given  to  the 
"  literary-historical  "  method  with  which  Hilgen- 
feld  undertook  to  replace  the  criticism  of  tendency. 
In  his  Historisch-krUische  Einleitung  in  daa  neue 
Testament  (Leipsic,  1875)  the  Tiibingen  views  w^ere 
modified  in  a  large  number  of  points.  Thus  the 
results  supposed  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
"  objective  criticism  "  of  Baur  were  called  in  ques- 
tion by  his  own  fellow  workers;  and  when  he  died, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his  school,  at  least 
in  the  narrower  sense,  died  with  him. 

(J.  Haussleiter.) 
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O.  A.  L.  Baurs,  Leipsic.  1889. 

BAUSLm,  DAVID  HElfRY:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.  21,  1854.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg  College  (B.A.,  1876)  and  Theological 
Seminary,  Springfield,  O.  (1878),  and  held  pastor- 
ates at  Tippecanoe  City,  O.  (1878-81),  Bucyrus, 
O.  (1881-88),  Second  Lutheran  Church,  Spring- 
field, O.  (1888-93),  and  Trinity  Church,  Canton, 
O.  (1893-96).     In  1896  he  was  appointed  professor 
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of  historical  and  pTHCtical  theology  in  the  Witten* 
berg  Theological  Seminary,  He  has  been  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  *'  common  service  "  com- 
mittee for  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  was  president  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  llnited 
States  1905-07.  He  has  written  In  the  Ministry 
<m  AUraetim  Vocalion  f  (Philadelphia,  1901 ),  and 
has  been  editor  of  Th^  LuXh&ron  Wmld  since 
190L 

BAUSMAIT,  BEIIJAMm:  Reformed  (German); 
b.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marshalt  CoUege  (B,A.,  1851)  and  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Mercereburg,  Pa,  (1S52)- 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Reform^  ministry  in  1853, 
and  held  suceeesive  pastorates  at  Lewieburg^  Pa* 
(18o3--61),  Chambenjburg,  Pa.  (1861-63),  First 
Reformed  Church,  Reading,  Pa.  (1863^73),  and 
St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church,  Reading,  which  he 
founded  in  1873.  He  was  preBident  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Church  at  Baltimore  in 
1884.  He  was  editor  of  The  ReformM  Me^mger 
in  1858  and  of  The  OtmrdiaH  from  1867  to  1882, 
In  the  year  1867  he  foundenl  Der  Teformierte 
Hausfreundj  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor.  He 
has  written  Sinai  and  Zion  (Phihidelphia,  1S60); 
Way$id$  Gleanings  in  Eur<rpe  (Reading,  1878); 
Bible  CharacUTs  (1893);  and  Pttcept  and  Practice 
(Fhiladelplua,  1901);  in  addition  to  editing  Har- 
baugh's  Harfe,  a  collection  of  poems  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  (Reading,  1870). 

BADSSET,  bo^^efi',  LOUIS  FRANCOIS  DE:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Pondicherry  Dec.  14,  1748;  d.  at 
Paris  June  21,  1824.  He  studied  in  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice;  was  appointed  Bisiiop  of  Alais, 
1784;  emigrated  in  1791,  but  returned  in  1792 
to  Paris,  and  supfwrted  himself,  after  a  short 
imprisonment r  by  literary  labor.  In  1806  he  was 
made  canon  of  St.  Denys,  and  in  1815,  after  the 
second  return  of  Louis  XVI 11,  director  of  the 
council  of  the  Univereity  of  Paris,  peer  of  France, 
and  cardinal  1817.  He  wrote  the  Histmre  de 
Fenelon  (3  vols>,  Paris,  1S08)  and  Hi^t&ire  de 
Bossuei  (4  vols.,  Versailles,  1814). 

BAUTAIN,  bo"tan',  LOUIS  EUGEITE  IfAlUE: 
French  philosopher;  b.  at  Paris  Feb.  17,  1796; 
d.  at  Viroflay,  near  Versailles,  Oct.  15,  1867.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Strasburg  in 
1819.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cousin  and  a  student  of 
German  phUoeophy,  and,  his  teaching  not  being 
acceptable  to  the  church  authorities,  he  was  sus-^ 
pended  in  1822.  He  modified  his  views  and  took 
holy  ordera  in  1828,  and  restimed  teaching.  In 
IBM  he  again  fell  into  difficulty  nith  the  Bishop 
o!  Strasburg  because  of  his  teachings  concerning 
the  relation  of  reason  and  faith;  in  1838  he  went 
to  Rome  and  sought  in  vain  to  have  his  views 
Approved  tbefe.  In  1840  he  submitted,  became 
vic&r-general  of  Paris  in  1849,  and  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  1853.  He  held  that  the  human 
reason  can  not  prove  such  facts  as  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
truths  of  religion  are  communicated  purely  by 
diviiie    revelation.     His    most    im^iortant    works 


were;  PhOmophie  du  Chrislxanixme  (2  vols.,  Stras- 
burg, 1835);  P^ychotogie  expirimentak  (3  vols., 
1839;  new  ed.,  with  title  E$prU  humain  ei  ««» 
faeuUit,  Paris,  1SS9);  Philmophie  maraU  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1842);  Im  nwrale  de  I'Svangik  comparie 
aui  div^9^sti.mesde  m43raU  (1855).  He  had  much 
repute  as  an  orator  and  published  an  Siude  sur 
I* art  de  partet  en  piJilic  (1856;  Eng.  transl.,  TKt 
Art  of  Exk^poTt  Speaking ,  London,  1858). 

BiflLiDciaAi-HY:  E.  de  JWgny*  L'Abbi  BoMtain,  P^ri*,  18S4_ 

BAUTZ,  JOSEF;   Roman  Catholic;  b.atKeeken 

(n^ir  Cleves)  Nov.  II,  1843.  He  was  educated  at 
Miinster,  where  he  became  privat-docent  of  apolo- 
getics and  dogmatics  in  1877,  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  associate  professor  in  1892.  He  has 
%Titt.en  Die  Lehre  vom  Aufcrstehungsleibe  (Pader- 
bom,  1877);  Der  Himmel,  spehdativ  dargesteJU 
(Mains,  1881);  Die  HoUe,  im  AnsMusa  an  die 
ScfiQlastik  (I8S2);  Da»  P'egfeuer.  /m  An»chl%iu 
an  die  S(^holaHtik  (1883);  Weltgericht  und  Wdtende, 
Im  Anschhies  an  die  Seholaetik  (1886);  GrundiOge 
der  chrietiichen  Apologeiik  (1887);  and  Grund^Qit^ 
der  katholischen  Dngmalik  (4  vols.,  18SS-93). 

BAVARIA:  A  kingdom  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  German  Empire,  and,  next  to  Prussia,  the 
largest  of  the  states  of  the  Empire;  area*  29,282 
square  miles;  population  (I9f)0),  6,176,057,  of 
whom  4,357,133  (70.5  per  cent.)  are  Roman 
Catholics;  1,749,206  (28.3  per  cent.)  Protestants; 
5,430  Old  Catholics;  3,170  Mennonites;  54,d2S 
(.9  per  cent.)  Jews;  and  4,142  of  various  faiths. 

The  division  of  the  chief  confessions  in  based  in 
great  part  on  the  historic  conditions  prevailing 
in  1624  and  1648,  although  the  development  of  the 
cities  has  .been  the  cause  of  many  changes,  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  having  increased  in 
Munich  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Nurem- 
berg. The  old  Bavarian  circles  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  l^pper  Palatinate^ 
have  always  been  essentially  Roman 
Protestant-  Catholic.  Upper  Bavaria  received  its 
iim  in      first  Protestant  citizens  in  the  eariy 

Bavaria,  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  Munich  in  recent  years  the  Protestants  of  that 
city  alone  numbered  78,000  in  1900.  Six:  pastot^ 
ates  and  six  immovable  vicariates  are  also  contained 
in  the  district,  and  seven  small  churches  have  been 
built  in  market-to wTis  and  villages.  Since  the  six- 
teenth century  Lower  Bavaria  lias  possessed  the 
Protestant  enclave  of  Ori:cnburg  with  certain 
neighboring  places,  while  more  recently  commu- 
nities have  been  estabhshed  in  the  larger  cities, 
especially  Passau.  The  Upper  Palatinate  was  not 
completely  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  in 
1622-28,  since  the  duchy  of  Suhshach  and  the  im- 
perial city  of  Regensburg  retained  congregations 
of  both  confessions,  who  vised  the  same  chiu^hea; 
but  with  the  increase  in  population  the  proportion 
of  Prot^tants  steadily  declined.  The  district 
now  has  four  deaneries  with  forty-eight  pastorates. 
In  the  three  old  Bavarian  districts  provision  is 
made  for  the  Protestant  Diaspora  by  itinerant 
preachen?,  four  of  whom  work  in  Upper  BavariA 
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and  two  in  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate 
combined.  Since  1805  Swabia  hais  belonged  in 
great  part  to  Bavaria.  It  consisted  originally  of  a 
group  of  territories  belonging  to  free  cities,  the 
energy,  and  knights  of  the  empire.  Only  the  first 
category  was  predominantly  Protestant,  and  even 
here  Roman  Catholicism  has  gained  steadily. 
Swabia  contains  the  following  Protestant  dean- 
eries: Augsburg,  Ebenneigen,  Kempten  (including 
Lindau  and  Kaufbeuren),  Leipheim,  Memmingen, 
NOnUingen,  and  Oettingen. 

Prankish  North  Bavaria  is  composed,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  episcopal  territories  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Eichst&tt,  Bamberg,  WUrzburg,  and  a  portion  of 
the  electorate  of  Biainc,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
Protestant  principalities  of  Ansbach  and  Bai- 
teuth,  Nuremberg,  Rothenburg,  and  other  free 
cities,  and  enclaves  of  the  orders.  This  entire  region 
is  Btron^y  Roman  Catholic,  although  Lower  Fran- 
conia  has  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant 
communities  (116  pastorates,  exclusive  of  WQrz- 
burg,  Schweinfurt,  and  Aschafifenburg).  In  the 
larger  section  of  Bavaria  the  historical  divisions 
between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  at  least 
in  the  smaller  towns,  are  still  maintained,  but  in 
the  minor  portion,  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  there  are 
few  politicisd  communities  which  do  not  have  a 
coDAderable  minority  of  adherents  of  one  or  the 
other  creed.  In  Speyer  the  proportions  are  almost 
equal,  Roman  Catholics  numbering  about  9,000 
and  the  Protestants  8,000. 

The  legal  position  of  the  Protestant  dHiurch  in 
Bavaria  is  regulated  by  an  edict  of  Sept.  8, 1809,  while 
its  foreign  relations  are  governed  by  the  constitution 
of  1818.  Both  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholi- 
cism are  officially  recognized,  and  controversies 
■ddom  arise  between  the  two,  except  in  regard  to 
the  creed  in  which  children  shall  be  brought  up, 
methods  of  conversion,  particularly  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Diaspora,  and  the  use  of  burial-grounds  in 
Roman  Catholic  communities.  In  1824  the  official 
designation  of  the  Protestants  was  declared  to  be 
"  Protestant  Church." 

The  Reformed  (IHiurch  in  the  Palatinate  first 
regained  official  recognition  together  with  the 
Lutherans  at  the  general  consistory  at  Worms  in 
1815,  and  the  Bavarian  government  created  a  con- 
nstoiy  at  Speyer  on  Dec.  15, 1818,  for  the  "  Prot- 
estant Churches  of  the  Palatinate,"  a  presbyterial 
and  synodical  constitution  being  introduced  at  the 
aame  time.  In  1848  the  Protestant  Church  of 
the  Palatinate  and  the  consistory  of  Speyer  were 
placed  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry 
of  state.  The  attempt  to  create  a  more  definite 
ccmfessional  status  led,  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the 
last  century,  to  a  victorious  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Eberal  element.  Since  1879  the  presbyteries 
have  had  the  right  to  propose  candidates  for  vacant 
pastorates.  In  Bavaria  proper  diocesan  synods 
are  held  annually,  and  general  synods  every  four 
yean. 

There  are  few  Protestants  in  Bavaria,  except 
those  who  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  nor  are  the  professed  adherents  of  sects 
mmierous.  A  distinct  organization  was  granted 
the  Reformed  in  Bavaria  proper  in  1853,  although 


they  are  still  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
Consistory.  The  Greek  Church  was  recognized 
in  1826,  but  the  Anglican  Church  is  officially  ignored 
like  the  Mennonites.  The  last-named  have  six 
communities  in  the  Palatinate  and  foiu*  in  Bavaria 
proper.  Until  1887  the  Old  Catholics  were  reckoned 
as  Roman  Catholics,  but  are  now  declared  to  be  a 
separate  body,  though  full  recognition  has  not  been 
granted  them. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Bavaria  is  highly 
organized  and  extremely  active,  while  its  wealth 

and  political  influence  are  constantly 

Roman      increasing.    The  kingdom  is  divided 

Catholicism  into    two    archdioceses    with    eight 

in  Bavaria,  dioceses.    The  archdiocese  of  Munich- 

Freising  comprises  the  suffragan  dio- 
ceses of  Augsburg,  Passau,  and  Regensburg;  and 
the  archdiocese  of  Bamberg  includes  the  dioceses 
of  Eichst&tt,  Wtirzbiug,  and  Speyer.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  in  agreement  with  the  concordat 
of  1817,  is  entrusted  to  the  bishops.  The  develop- 
ment oif  orders  has  been  very  rapid,  especially  in 
the  sisterhoods  for  the  education  and  the  care  of 
the  sick.  The  number  of  cloisters  has  also  increased 
rapidly,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  real  estate, 
and  this  development  is  aided  by  the  generous 
gifts  and  foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation, the  property  of  the  8,600  institutions  being 
valued  at  more  than  150,000,000  marks;  while 
that  of  the  1,800  Protestant  institutions  is  worth 
only  19,600,000  marks.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Bavaria  number  some  4,900,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  one  to  816  of  the  laity,  while  the  Protes- 
tants have  but  about  1,300  clergymen,  or  one  to 
1,200  laymen.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

Bibxjoorapht:  V.  A.  Winter,  Geachichle  der  Schicktale  der 
evano^iachen  Lehre  in  und  durchBayem,  2  vols.,  Munich, 
180(^10;  E.  F.  H.  Medicus,  OeschichU  der  evangelUchen 
Kirche  im  K^igreich  Bayem,  Erlangen,  1863;  J.  M. 
li«yer,  Oeackichte  Bayema,  Rat'sbon,  1874;  J.  Heigen- 
rOther,  Handbitck  der  Kirchengeachichte,  3  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1875-80  (literature  of  the  subject  is  given,  iii.  183); 
8.  Riesler.  GeachichU  Bayema,  4  vols..  Gotha.  1878-99; 
Wand,  Handhuch  der  Verftxaaung  und  Vertvaltung  der  pro- 
Uatantiach-ev.'ckriatlichen  Kirehe  der  PfaU,  1880;  Bei- 
tr&ge  stw  StoHaHk  dea  KdnigreicKa  Bayem,  Munich.  1892; 
SttUiaHache  MUteilungen  atu  den  deutadien  evanoeliaehen 
Landeakirchen,  Stuttgart.  1880-96. 

BAVARIANS,    CONVERSION    OF    THE:      The 

origin  of  the  race  later  known  as  the  Bavarians 
is  uncertain.  The  older  hypothesis  that  they  came 
of  Celtic  stock  is  now  generally  abandoned.  For 
a  time  it  was  thought  that  they  were  a  conglomerate 
of  the  remains  of  several  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Gothic  family;  but  the  view  put  forward  by  Zeuss 
(Die  Herkunft  der  Bayem,  Munich,  1857)  that  they 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  Marcomanni  is  now 
almost  universally  accepted,  and  has  strong  sup- 
port in  the  facts. 

The  Marcomanni  are  first  mentioned  by  CsBsar 
{Bel.  Gal.,  i,  51).  In  his  time  they  lived  on  the 
upper  Main.  Tacitus  knows  of  them  as  inhabiting 
what  is  now  Bohemia  (Germ.,  xlii;  cf.  Annal., 
ii,  26  sqq.).  Here  they  maintained  their  position 
for  centuries,  and  here  they  took  the  name  of 
Baiowarii  or  Baioarii.  During  this  period,  Chris- 
tianity found  an  entrance  among  them.  Paulinus, 
in  his  life  of  Ambrose  (xxxvi),  tells  of  a  queen 
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of  the  Marcomanni  named  Fritigil  who  was  con- 
verted by  a  wandering  Italian  Christian,  and  asked 
Ambrose  for  written  instructions   in 
First  Ac-    the  faith,  which   he  gave  in  modum 
quaintance  catechismi.    The  account  goes  on  to 
with  Chris-  say  that  she  thereupon  came  to  Milan, 
tianity.     but  found  the  bishop  dead.     As  Am- 
brose   died    Apr.    4,    397,  she    must 
have  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  sunmier  of  that  year. 
If  the  queen  was  a  Christian,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  her  religion  would  have  been  unknown  to  her 
people.    That  Arianism  also  reached  the  Marco- 
manni through  Gothic  influences  is  not  improbable. 
However  that  may  be,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
pagan  when  they  settled  in  488  on  the  strip  of 
territory  granted  them  by  the  Romans  between 
the  Lech  and  the  Enns. 

The  name  of  Bavarians  is  first  applied  in  the 
Frankish  list  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  territory  which  they 
occupied  was  no  desolate  wilderness.  In  the  val- 
leys and  around  the  lakes  there  was  a  thin  agri- 
cultural population  which  held  to  the  Latin  tongue 
and  doubtless  also  to  the  Christian  faith.  Not 
all  the  cities  were  destroyed;  Juvavimi  and  Lau- 
riacum  lay  in  ruins;  but  neither  Castra  Batava 
nor  Castra  Regina  was  without  inhabitants,  and 
here  also  Christianity  undoubtedly  held  its  own 
with  the  Romanic  population.  Christians  and 
heathens  thus  living  as  neighbors,  a  starting-point 
was  afforded  for  missionary  efforts.  The  ecclesias- 
tical organization  had,  it  is  true,  been  broken  up; 
only  in  southern  Bavaria  a  bishopric  founded  in 
Roman  times  maintained  its  existence  at  Seben, 
and  the  diocese  of  Augsburg  stretched  over  a  part 
of  the  Bavarian  territory.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  fact  was  of  decisive  importance  that 
the  Bavarians  no  sooner  occupied  their  new  home 
than  they  came  into  a  position  of  dependence  on 
the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  first  ducal  family, 
that  of  the  Agilulfings,  was  of  Frankish  origin  and 
professed  Christianity,  and  the  first 
Labors  outsiders  who  labored  for  the  spread 
of  Mis-  of  the  faith  in  Bavaria  came  from  the 
sionaries.  Frankish  kingdom.  Eustasius  of  Lux- 
euil  (q.v.),  the  successor  of  Columban, 
worked  there,  and  left  missionaries  trained  by 
him  when  he  returned  to  Burgundy.  Later, 
Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms,  found  a  wide  field  here 
for  his  activity;  Enuneram  and  Corbinian  (qq.v.) 
were  Franks.  Side  by  side  with  them  there  seem 
to  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  some  Scoto- 
Irish  monks,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  labors. 
The  result  of  the  combined  operation  of  these 
imperfectly  known  factors  was  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  by  the  Bavarian  race  as  a  whole, 
which  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the.  seventh 
century.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  organization  of  a  local  epis- 
copate; as  far  as  can  be  told  the  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dukes; 
it  is  Theodo  who  invites  Rupert  thither,  and  who 
treats  with  the  pope  in  regard  to  church  institutions. 
From  this  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  Christian 
profession  of  the  dukes  played  a  decisive  part  in 
the  conversion  of  the  people  at  large.    The  exist- 


ence of  the  Church  without  diocesan  bishops  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  wandering 
monks  and  missionaries  were  frequently  in  episcopal 
orders,  and  could  thus  perform  the  strictly  episcopal 
functions. 

The  above-mentioned  Duke  Theodo,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  pope,  endeavored  to  introduce 
a  more  regular  organization.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  visited  Rome  in  716,  and  had  an  agree- 
ment with  Pope  Gregory  II  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken.  At  least  four  dioceses  were  to  be  founded 
corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the  secular  juris- 
diction.    The    bishop    of    the    most 

Organiza-    important   place   was   to   be    set    as 
tion  of      metropolitan    at    the    head    of    the 

Bishoprics.  Bavarian  Church,  the  pope  reserving 
the  right  to  consecrate  him,  and  if 
necessary  to  name  an  Italian.  Order  was  to  be 
brought  into  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  a  general 
visitation;  the  Roman  use  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
model  in  liturgical  matters.  But  these  plans 
were  never  carried  into  execution,  apparently  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Theodo.  The  organization 
of  the  Bavarian  bishoprics,  involving  the  termina- 
tion of  the  missionary  period,  was  only  accomplished 
by  Boniface  (q.v.),  who  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
country  in  719,  and  returned  in  735  or  736  to  make 
a  formal  visitation  by  virtue  of  what  was  practically 
a  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  His 
definite  organizing  work  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
(738  or  739)  from  Gregory  III  to  the  bishops  of 
Bavaria  and  Alemannia,  enjoining  them  to  receive 
Boniface  with  fitting  honors  as  his  representative, 
and  to  attend  a  synod  to  be  held  by  him.  In  739 
Boniface  undertook  the  settlement  of  diocesan 
boimdaries  and  institutions,  and  provided  three 
of  the  four  bishoprics  of  Bavaria  with  bishops 
consecrated  by  himself — Erembrecht,  brother  of 
Corbinian,  at  Freising,  Gavibald  at  Regensburg, 
and  John,  a  newcomer  from  England,  at  Salzburg — 
while  Vivilo,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  pope, 
remained  at  Passau.  Gregory  III  confirmed  these 
arrangements  on  Oct.  29,  and  the  subordinate 
divisions  of  archdeaconries  and  parishes  were 
soon  organized.  The  decisions  of  the  Synod  of 
Reisbach  (799)  show  the  parochial  system  in  full 
operation.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  Hauck.  KD,  vol.  i;  S.   Riesler,  Ge^ckichte 

Bayerna,   vol.    i.    Gotha.    1873;  Rettberg.   KD,    2  vols.; 

Friedrich,  KD,  2  vols. 

BAVmCK,  HERMAN:  Dutch  Reformed;  b. 
at  Hoogeveen  (35  m.  s.  of  Groningen),  Holland, 
Dec.  13,  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  gynmasium 
of  ZwoUe,  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Kampen,  and  the  University  of  Leyden 
(D.D.,  1880);  he  was  then  pastor  at  Franeker, 
Friesland  (1881-82),  and  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Kampen 
(1882-1903).  Since  1903  he  has  been  professor 
of  dogmatics  and  apologetics  at  the  Free  Uni- 
versity, Amsterdam.  In  theology  he  adheres  to  the 
principles  of  the  Heidelberg  Confession  and  the 
canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  bos  written 
De  Ethiek  van  H.   Zwingli   (Kampen,   1880);  De 
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Wdenachap  der  heUige  Godgeleerdheid  (1883);  De 
Theologie  van  Prof,  Dr,  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye 
(Leyden,  1884);  De  Katholiciteit  van  Christendom 
en  Kerk  (Kampen,  1888);  De  algemeene  Genade 
(1894);  Gereformeerde  Dogmatiek  (4  vols.,  1895- 
1901);  Beginselen  der  Paychologie  (1897);  De  Of- 
ferande  dee  Lofs  (The  Hague,  1901);  De  Lebenheid 
des  Geloofe  (Kampen,  1901);  Hedendaagsche  Moraal 
(1902);  Boeping  en  Wedergeboorte  (1902);  Gods- 
dienst  en  Godgeleerdheid  (Wageningen,  1902); 
ChrisUlijke  Wetenschap  (Kampen,  1904);  Chris- 
telijke  Wereldbeschouwing  (1904);  Pa:dagogische  Be- 
ffinseUn  (1904);  and  BUderdijk  als  Denker  en 
Dichter  (1906). 

BAXTER,  RICHARD:  One  of  the  greatest  of 
English  theologians;  b.  at  Rowton  (42  m.  n.e. 
of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire,  Nov.  12,  1615;  d.  in 
London  Dec.  8,  1691.  Though  without  a  university 
education,  and  always  sickly,  he  acquired  great 
learning.  In  1633  he  had  a  brief  experience  of 
court  life  at  Whitehall  (London),  but  turned  from 
the  court  in  disgust  and  studied  theology.  In 
1638  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
and  preached  in  various  places  till  1641,  when  he 

began  his  ministry  at  Kidderminster 

Ministry     (18    m.    s.w.    of    Birmingham),    as 

at  Kidder-    "  teacher."    There   he   labored    with 

minster,     wonderful  success  so  that  the  place 

was  utterly  transformed.  When  the 
CSvil  War  broke  out  (1642)  he  retired  temporarily 
to  Gloucester  and  then  to  Coventry  because  he 
sided  with  the  parliament,  while  all  in  and  about 
Kidderminster  sided  with  the  king.  He  was, 
however,  no  blind  partizan  and  boldly  spoke  out 
for  moderation  and  fairness.  After  acting  as  an 
army  chaplain  he  separated  from  the  army,  partly 
on  account  of  illness,  and  returned  to  Kidder- 
minster. 

In  the  spring  of  1660  he  left  Kidderminster  and 
went  to  London.  He  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Apr. 
30,  1660,  and  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
at  St.  Paul's,  May  10,  and  was  among  those  to  give 
Charles  II  welcome  to  his  kingdom.  Charles 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  and  o£fered  him 

the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he 
In  London,  declined.   He  was  a  leader  on  the  Non- 

oonfomust  side  in  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference (1661)  and  presented  a  revision  of  the 
Prayer-book  which  could  be  used  by  the  Non- 
conformists. He  also  preached  frequently  in 
different  pulpits.  Seeing  how  things  were  going. 
he  desired  permission  to  return  to  Kidderminster 
as  curate,  but  was  refused.  On  May  16,  1662, 
three  days  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed, 
he  took  formal  farewell  of  the  CJhurch  of  England 
and  retired  to  Acton,  a  west  suburb  of  London. 
From  this  time  on  he  had  no  regular  charge  and 
until  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688 
he  suffered,  like  other  Non-conformist  preachers, 
from  repressive  laws  often  rigorously  and  harshly 
enforced.  On  Sept.  10,  1662,  he  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Francis  Charlton,  of  Shropshire,  twenty- 
four  years  his  junior,  who  possessed  wealth  and 
social  position,  and  made  him  a  devoted  helpmeet. 


cheerfully  going  with  him  into  exile  and  prison  and 
spending  her  money  lavishly  in  the  relief  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  sufferers.  She  died  June  14, 
1681,  and  Baxter  has  perpetuated  her  memory  in  a 
singularly  artless  but  engaging  memoir  (London, 
1681). 

During  all  these  years  on  the  verge  of  trouble 
because  he  persisted  in  preaching,  he  was  actually 
imprisoned  only  twice,  once  for  a  short  period, 
and  again  from  Feb.  28,  1685,  to  Nov.  24,  1686. 
The  judge  who  condemned  him  the  second  time 
was  George  Jeffreys,  who  treated  him 

Imprison-  with  characteristic  brutality.  The 
ment.  charge  was  that  in  his  Paraphrase 
of  the  New  Testament  (1685)  Baxter 
had  libeled  the  Church  of  England.  But  insult, 
heavy  and  indeed  ruinous  fines,  enforced  wander- 
ings, anxiety  as  to  personal  safety,  and  imprison- 
ment had  no  power  to  daunt  Baxter's  spirit.  He 
preached  constantly  to  great  multitudes,  and  ad- 
dressed through  his  writings  a  still  vaster  throng. 
The  Toleration  Act  of  1688  ended  his  sufferings 
and  he  died  in  peace. 

Baxter  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  Eng- 
lish authors,  and  one  of  the  best.  But  there  is  no 
complete  edition  of  his  1G8  treatises,  only  of  his  prac- 
tical works.  A  few  of  his  works  are  in  verse  (Poet- 
ical Fragments f  reprinted,  London,  1821),  though 
he  has  small  claim  to  be  called  a  poet,  and  one 
familiar  hymn  ("  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care  ") 
has  been  manuJFactured  out  of  a  longer  one  of  his. 
The  after-world  knows  him  by  reputation  as  the 
author  of  The  Reformed  Pastor  (1656), 
Writings,  a  treatise  on  pastoral  theology  still 
usable;  A  CaU  to  the  Unconverted  to 
turn  and  live  and  accept  of  mercy  while  mercy  may 
be  hadf  as  even  they  would  find  mercy  in  the  day  of 
their  extremity  ;  from  the  Living  God  (1657),  uttered 
as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men  and  impressive  to-day; 
but  chiefly  because  of  The  Saints*  Everlasting  Rest  : 
or  a  treatise  of  the  blessed  state  of  the  Saints  in  their 
enjoyment  of  God  in  glory.  Wherein  is  shewed  its 
excellency  and  certainty;  the  misery  of  those  that 
lose  it,  the  way  to  attain  it,  and  assurance  of  it ;  and 
how  to  live  in  the  continual  delightful  foretaste  of  it, 
by  the  help  of  meditation.  Written  by  the  author 
for  his  own  use,  in  the  time  of  his  languishing,  when 
God  took  him  off  from  all  publike  imployment ;  and 
afterwards  preached  in  his  weekly  lecture  (1650). 
The  **  Saints*  Rest "  gained  a  reputation  it  has  never 
lost,  but  the  648  pages  of  the  original  edition  have 
proved  too  many  for  posterity  and  the  work  is 
read  nowadays,  if  at  all,  only  in  an  abridgment 
of  an  abridgment.  The  best  brief  characterization 
of  this  faithful,  fearless,  and  gifted  religious  teacher 
is  on  his  monument  at  Kidderminster,  erected  by 
Churchmen  and  Non-conformists,  and  unveiled 
July  28,  1875:  "  Between  the  years  1641  and  1660 
this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard 
Baxter,  renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning 
and  his  pastoral  fidelity.  In  a  stormy  and  divided 
age  he  advocated  unity  and  comprehension,  point- 
ing the  way  to  everlasting  rest."  In  many  re- 
spects Baxter  was  a  modem  man. 

Baxter's  theology  was  set  forth  most  elaborately 
in  his  Latin  Methodus  theologies  Christiana  (London, 
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1681);  the  Christian  Directory  (1673)  contains 
the  practical  part  of  his  system;  and  Catholic 
Theology  (1675)  is  an  English  expo- 
His  sition.  His  theology  made  Baxter 
Theology,  very  impopular  among  his  contempo- 
raries and  caused  a  split  among  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  summarized 
by  Thomas  W.  Jenkyn,  it  differed  from  the  Calvinism 
of  Baxter's  day  on  four  points:  (1)  The  atonement 
of  Christ  did  not  consist  in  his  suffering  the  identical 
but  the  equiTxdent  punishment  (i.e.,  one  which  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  moral  government)  as  that 
deserved  by  mankind  because  of  offended  law. 
Christ  died  for  sins,  not  persons.  While  the  bene- 
fits of  substitutionary  atonement  are  accessible 
and  available  to  all  men  for  their  salvation,  they 
have  in  the  divine  appointment  a  special  reference 
to  the  subjects  of  personal  election.  (2)  The  elect 
were  a  certain  fixed  number  determined  by  the 
decree  without  any  reference  to  their  faith  as  the 
groimd  of  their  election;  which  decree  (Contemplates 
no  reprobation  but  rather  the  redemption  of  all 
who  will  accept  Christ  as  their  Savior.  (3)  What 
is  imputed  to  the  sinner  in  the  work  of  justification 
is  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ  but  the  faith  of 
the  sinner  himself  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
(4)  Every  sinner  has  a  distinct  agency  of  his  own 
to  exert  in  the  process  of  his  conversion.  The  Bax- 
terian  theory,  with  modifications,  was  adopted  by 
many  later  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  America  (Isaac  Watts, 
Philip  Doddridge,  and  many  others). 

Bibliookaprt:  Baxter's  Practical  Work*  were  collected  by  W. 
Orme  and  published  in  23  vols.,  London,  1830;  vol.  i  con- 
tains Orme's  Life  and  Timea  of  Richard  Baxter,  published 
separately  in  2  vols.,  the  same  year;  a  table  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  edition  of  Baxter's  works  is  found  in  Darling's 
Cvdopadia  Bibliographica,  pp.  205-206.  London,  1854; 
the  Practical  Works  appeared  also  in  4  vols.,  ib.  1847; 
and  iSsIscf  Practical  Writinga,  ed.  L.  Bacon,  2  vols.,  New 
Haven,  1844.  An  Annotated  Liat  of  the  Writinga  of  R. 
Baxter  is  appended  to  the  ed.  of  What  Muat  we  do  to  be 
Saved  t  by  A.  B.  Qrosart,  London,  1868.  The  chief  source 
for  a  life  is  the  autobiographioai  material  left  to  M.  Syl- 
vester, who  published  it  as  Re^iq^i<B  Baxteriana,  London, 
1606.  abridged  by  £.  Galamy,  1702,  this  enhurg^  and  re- 
published in  2  vols.,  1713.  A  notable  paper  on  Baxter 
by  Sir  James  Stephen,  originally  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  RevieWt  is  to  be  found  in  his  Eaaaya,  vol.  ii.  Lon- 
don. 1860.  Among  the  biographies  may  be  mentioned 
A.  B.  Grosart,  Repreaentative  Nonconformiata,  II,  Richard 
Baxter,  ib.  1870;  G.  D.  Boyle,  Men  Worth  Remembering, 
Richard  Baxter,  ib.  1883;  J.  Stalker.  Richard  Baxter,  Edin- 
burgh, 1883;  DNB,  iii,  420-437;  J.  H.  Davies,  Life 
cf  Richard  Baxter,  London,  1887.  The  account  of  his  trial 
is  given  by  Macaulay  in  his  Hiatory  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
Consult  also  Baxter's  Making  Light  of  Chriat^  tnth  an 
Baaay  on  hia  Life,  Miniatry  and  Theology,  by  T.  W.  Jen- 
kyn,  London,  1846. 

BAYLE,  b^l,  PIERRE:  French  Protestant;  b. 
at  Carla  (11  m.  w.  of  Pamiers),  department  of 
Ari^ge,  Nov.  18,  1647;  d.  at  Rotterdam  Dec.  28, 
1706.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  clergyman, 
and,  in  1666,  began  his  studies  at  the  Protestant 
Academy  at  Puylaurens,  whence  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Toulouse  in  1669.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  objections  of  the  Reformed  against  the 
dogma  of  a  divinely  appointed  judge  in  matters  of 
faith,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  spent 
eighteen  months  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Toulouse, 


and  then  returned  to  Protestantism  and  went  to 
Geneva  (1670),  where,  living  as  a  tutor  in  private 
families,  he  studied  theology  as  well  as  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy.  His  friendship  with  Jacques 
Basnage  and  Minutoli  began  there.  Later  he  accom- 
panied pupils  to  Rouen  and  in  1675  to  Paris.  Then 
he  spent  several  years  as  a  lecturer  on  philosophy 
at  S^dan;  when  that  academy  was  closed  by  order 
of  the  king  (1681),  he  accepted  an  appointment 
as  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  the  "  £cole  illustre  " 
of  Rotterdam.  In  this  refuge  of  liberty,  Bayle 
wrote  most  of  his  works.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  raised  his  indignation,  and  several  of  the 
best  Protestant  works  called  forth  by  that  disgraceful 
piece  of  policy  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Bayle. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  by  his  dose 
reasoning  is:  that  matters  of  belief  should  be 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  State  as  such — ^a  dan- 
gerous principle  for  Catholicism,  and  the  book  was 
at  once  put  on  the  Index.  Even  among  Protes- 
tants Bayle  had  adversaries.  Jurieu,  his  jealous 
and  violent  opponent  at  Rotterdam,  considered 
toleration  equal  to  indifference,  and  reproached 
Bayle  with  dangerous  skepticism,  which  made  his 
position  very  difficult.  He  tried  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  Berlin.  But  the  realization  of  this  wish 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  great  Elector 
Frederick  William.  Jurieu  continued  his  attacks 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  represent  Bayle  as  the 
head  of  a  party  working  into  the  hands  of  Louis 
XIV  by  aiming  at  a  split  between  the  princes  allied 
against  France.  William  III  gave  crcKlence  to  this 
and  influenced  the  magistrate  of  Rotterdam  to 
remove  Bayle  from  his  position  (1693).  From 
that  time  he  lived  for  his  literary  work,  chiefly 
bearing  on  philosophy  and  the  history  of  Uterature. 
His  DicHonnaire  historigue  et  critique  [(2  vols,  in 
three  parts  Rotterdam,  1697;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1702; 
11th  ed.,  16  vols.,  Paris.  1820-24;  Eng.  transl.,  5 
vols.,  London,  1734-38)]  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived by  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  though 
it  brought  on  him  a  revival  of  the  reproach  of 
skepticism,  of  want  of  respect  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, even  of  Manicheism.  Called  to  j ustif y  himself 
before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  presbytery 
of  Rotterdam,  he  was  treated  with  great  mod- 
eration, and  consented  to  change  some  of  the  oflfen- 
sive  articles,  which  appeared  in  their  new  form  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionnaire,  Accusations 
against  him  came  up  again  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  tried  to  refute  them  in  minor  philosophical 
works.  Besides  the  Dictionnaire  his  works  include: 
Lettrea  d  Ai,  L,  D.  A,  C,  docteur  en  Sorbonne,  oH il 
est  prouvi  que  les  comHes  ne  sont  point  le  prisage 
d'aucun  malheur  (Cologne,  1682);  Critique  gin&rale 
de  VHistoire  du  Calvinisme  de  M,  Maimbourg 
(Amsterdam,  1682);  Recueil  de  quelques  pikces  can- 
cemant  la  phUosophie  de  M.  Descartes  (Amsterdam, 
1684);  Nouvelles  de  la  R&pvblique  des  leUres  (1684- 
1687);  Ce  que  c*est  que  la  France  toute  catholiqtte  sous 
le  rkgne  de  Louis-^e-Grand  (St.  Omer,  1685);  Com- 
mentaire  phUosophique  sur  ces  paroles  de  J.  C: 
*  Vontrains4es  d'entrer  "  (Amsterdam,  1 686) ;  JUponse 
de  Vauteur  des  Nouvelles  de  la  R&publique  des  lettres 
en  faveur  du  P.  Malebranche  sur  les  plaisirs  des 
sens  (Rotterdam,  1686);  Avis  important  aux  rifw 
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giia  9ur  leur  prochain  retour  en  France  (Amsterdam, 
1690;  1709) ;  Lettres  chaieiee  avec  dee  remarques  (Rot- 
terdam, 1714);  NauvelUsleUrea  (The  Hague,  1739). 

0.  Bonet-Maurt. 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  da  la  Monnoya  (pseudonym  for  Du  Re- 
vast),  HiBtoire  du  Mr.  BayU  et  sm  ouvntoe^,  Amsterdam, 
1716;  P.  das Blaisaaux,  Visde  P.  BayU,  The  Hacua,  1730,  re- 
printed from  the  3d  ed.  of  the  I>iefumnatr«,Am8terdBm,1730, 
reprodoMd  in  theEng.  transl.  of  the  "  Dictionary," ut  sup.; 
EL  and  E.  Haag,  La  France  vroUttarUe,  ii,  60-63,  0  vols., 
Paris,  1846-50;  L.  Feuerbach.  P.  BayU,  ein  Beiirao  Mur 
OmdUdUB  der  PhUo9ophi»  und  der  MetiMchheit,  Leipsio, 
1848;  J.  P.  Damiron.  Mhnoire  mr  Bayle  et  eee  docirineet 
Paris,  1850;  C.  A.  St.  Bauve.  in  Lundis,  vol.  ix,  ib.  1852; 
F.  Bouilliar,  Hietoire  de  la  j^Uaeophie  carUeienne^  ii,  476, 
ib.  1854;  C.  Lenient.  £tude  eur  Bayle,  ib.  1855;  A  Jean- 
maire,  Beeai  eur  la  critique  r^ioieuee  de  Bayle,  Stras- 
bors,  1862;  Voltaire.  Si^de  de  Louie  XIV,  chap.  36; 
A.  Dasehamps,  La  OetUee  du  ecepHcieme  irudit  chee 
Bayie,  Brussels.  1870;  J.  Denis,  Bayle  et  Jurieu,  Caen. 
1886;  P.  Janet,  Hietoire  de  la  ecience  politique  dane  eee 
rapporte  avec  la  morale,  Paris.  1887. 

BATLEY,  JAMES  ROOSEVELT:  Roman  Cath- 
olic  archbishop  of  Baltimore;  b.  at  Rye,  N.  Y.»  Aug. 
23,  1814;  d.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3.  1877.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Elizabeth  (Bayley)  Seton  (''  Mother 
Seton  ")»  founder  of  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  America;  was  graduated  at  Washington  (Trinity) 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1835;  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  Harlem,  New  York,  1840-41; 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Rome, 
1842;  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  New  York,  1843;  was  professor  in  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  New  York,  and  its  acting 
president,  1845-46;  became  secretary  to  Bishop 
Hu^es  of  New  York,  1846,  bishop  of  Newark, 
1853,  archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  primate  of 
America,  1872.  He  published  a  volume  of  pas- 
toral letters;  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  an  the  Island  of  New  York  (New  York,  1853) ; 
Memoirs  of  Simon  Oabriel  BruUf  First  Bishop  of 
Vincennea  (1861). 

BAYLY,  LEWIS:  Anglican  bishop;  b.  perhaps 
at  Carmarthen,  Wales,  perhaps  at  Lamington  (6 
m.  8.W.  of  Biggar),  Scotland,  year  unknown;  d. 
at  Bangor,  Wales,  Oct.  26,  1631.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford;  became  vicar  of  Evesham,  Worcester- 
shire, and  in  1604,  probably,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Friday  street,  London;  was  then  chaplain  to  Henry 
Prinee  of  Wales  (d.  1612),  later  chaplain  to  King 
James  I,  who,  in  1616,  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Bangor.  He  was  an  ardent  Puritan.  His  fame 
rests  on  The  Practice  of  Piety,  directing  a  Christian 
how  to  walk  that  he  may  please  God  (date  of  first 
ed.  unknown;  3d  ed.,  London,  1613).  It  reached 
its  74th  edition  in  1821  and  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  Romansch, 
Welsh,  and  into  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  It  was  one  of  the  two  books  which  John 
Bunyan's  wife  brought  with  her — the  other  one 
being  Arthur  Dent's  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
Heaven — and  it  was  by  reading  it  that  Bunyan 
was  first  spiritually  awakened. 

BnuooBAPHT:  A  biographical  preface  by  Grace  Webster 
is  prefixed  to  the  Praetiee  of  Piety,  London,  1842;  con- 
salt  also  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonieruea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  ii, 
525-531.  4  Tola.,  ib.  1813-2a 
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BAY  PSALM  BOOK:  A  metrical  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  published  by  Stephen  Daye  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1640  and  the  first  book  printed 
in  America.  The  work  of  translation  was  begun 
in  1636,  the  principal  collaborators  being  Thomas 
Welde,  Richskid  Mather,  and  John  Eliot,  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians.  The  rendering,  as  the 
translators  themselves  recognized  in  their  quaint 
preface  to  the  book,  was  a  crude  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish, and  carrying  to  the  extreme  their  belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  they  tortured  their 
version  into  what  they  conceived  to  be  fidelity  to 
the  original.  The  meter,  moreover,  is  irregular, 
and  the  rimes  are  frequently  ludicrous.  The 
general  spirit  and  form  of  th6  translation  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  rendering  of  Ps. 
rviii,  6-9: 

6.  "  I  in  my  straights,  cal'd  on  the  Lord. 

and  to  my  God  cry'd:  he  did  heare 
from  his  temple  my  voyce,  my  orye, 
before  him  came,  unto  his  eare. 

7.  "  Then  th'  earth  shooke,  A  quak't,  A  moQtaines 

roots  mov'd,  A  were  stird  at  his  ire. 

8.  **  Vp  from  his  nostrils  went  a  smoak, 

and  from  his  mouth  devouring  fire; 
By  it  the  coales  inkindled  were. 

0.  "  Likewise  the  heavens  he  downe-bow'd. 
And  he  descended,  A  there  was 
under  his  feet  a  gloomy  cloud." 

Of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  only 
eleven  copies  are  known  to  exist.  In  1647  a  second 
edition,  better  printed  and  with  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  corrected,  was  published  either  by 
Stephen  Daye  or  possibly  by  Matthew  Daye  or 
even  in  England,  and  this  edition  long  remained 
in  general  use  among  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 
A  reprint  of  the  first  edition  (71  copies)  was  issued 
privately  at  Cambridge  in  1862. 

Bibligorapht:   R.  F.  Roden.  The  Cambridge  Preee,  New 
York.  1906. 

BDELLIUM,  deKi-mn  (Hebr.  bedholah):  One 
of  the  products  of  the  land  of  Havilah,  mentioned 
with  gold  and  the  shoham-aione  (E.  V.  "  onyx  ") 
in  Gen.  ii,  11-12.  In  Num.  xi,  7,  manna  is  said 
to  have  resembled  it.  It  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  the 
exact  meaning  is  imcertain.  Some  have  thought 
that  it  was  a  precious  stone,  perhaps  the  pearl; 
others  identify  it  with  myrrh  or  with  musk.  The 
most  probable  and  generally  accepted  explanation 
is  that  it  was  the  gum  of  a  tree,  much  prized  in 
antiquity  and  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  Pliny 
(Hist.  nat,f  xii,  35)  describes  it  as  transparent, 
waxy,  fragrant,  oily  to  the  touch,  and  bitter;  the 
tree  was  black,  of  the  size  of  the  olive,  with  leaves 
like  the  ilex,  and  fruit  like  the  wild  fig;  he  desig- 
nates Bactria  as  its  home,  but  states  that  it  grew 
also  in  Arabia,  India,  Media,  and  Babylonia.  It 
probably  belonged  to  the  balsamodendra  and  was 
allied  to  the  myrrh.  I.  Benzinger. 

BEACH,  HARLAN  PAGE:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Apr.  4,  1854.    He  waa 
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educated  at  Yale  College  (B,A.,  1878)  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (1883).  He  was 
inBtmctor  in  PtuUipa  Andover  Academy  1S7S-S0, 
and  waa  ordained  in  1883.  He  was  miBsionary 
in  China  for  aeven  years,  and  frooi  1892  to  1895 
was  instructoT  and  later  superin  ten  dent  of  the 
School  for  Christian  Workers,  Springfi*'ld,  Mass. 
He  waa  appointed  educational  secretary  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mififlions 
in  1895,  and  held  this  position  until  1906,  when  he 
was  chosen  profeeeor  of  the  theory  and  praetiae  of 
miBsiona  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  He  lia^  been  a 
corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
misfiioners  for  Foreigji  MissionH  eincc  lSfi5  and  of 
the  cooperating  committee  of  the  aame  organi- 
Kation  since  1906,  as  well  m  chairaian  of  the  ex- 
hibit committee  and  executive  committee  of  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  in  1900,  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Miaaions  Trustees  since  1901,  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Yale  Foreign 
Miesionary  Society  since  1903,  member  of  the  advi- 
sory board  of  Canton  Christian  College  and  truate© 
of  the  Hartford  School  of  Religioufl  Pedagogy  since 
1905.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  eon-^rvative* 
He  has  \\Titten  The  Cross  m  the  Land  of  tht  Tridenl 
(New  York,  1895);  KnigUn  of  tJw  Labarum  (1896); 
N^w  Testament  Studks  in  Mi^jswns  (1898);  Dawn 
on  the  Hills  of  Tang  :  or,  Mtsaians  in  China  (IS98); 
Proi€M(atU  MiAiiiom  in  Smdh  ATnerica  (1900); 
Geographic  and  Atlas  of  Prote&ianl  Missions  {2  vols., 
1901-03);  Two  Hundred  Years  of  Christian  Actimitf 
in  Yale  (New  Haven,  1902);  Princely  Men  of  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom  (New  York^  1903);  aod  India 
and  Christian  Opportunity  (1904), 

BEARD,  CHAHLES:  EngliJ^h  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Higher  BroughtoUj  Mane  beater,  July  27,  1827, 
son  of  John  Relly  Beard,  also  a  weU-known  Uni- 
tarian minister  and  educator  (b.  1800;  d,  1876); 
d,  at  Liverpool  Apr,  9,  188S,  He  studied  at  Man- 
chejster  New  College  1843-48,  waa  graduated  B.A, 
at  London  University  1847^  and  continued  his 
studies  at  Berhn  184S-49;  became  a^j slant  min* 
ister  at  Hyde  Chapel,  Gee  Croaa^  ChesbiTie,  1850, 
minister  1854.  minifiter  at  Renshaw  Street  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  1867,  From  1864  to  1879  he  edited  The 
Theological  Rcv^iew.  Beaidcs  sermons^  addresses, 
etc.,  he  published  Fort  !tiyal,  o  Conlributxon  to 
the  History  of  Meligian  and  Literature  in  France 
(2  vob.,  London,  1861);  The  Reformation  in  its 
Relation  to  Modem  Thought  (Hibbert  lectures  for 
1883);  and  Mariin  Luther  and  the  Reformation  in 
Germany  unfU  the  Close  of  the  Did  of  Worms 
(ed,  J.F.Smith,  18S9J. 

BEARB,  RICHARD:  Cumberland  PreabyteHan; 
b.  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27,  1799;  d,  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  Nov.  6,  1880.  He  was  licensed 
in  1820;  graduated  at  Cumberland  C<illege,  Prince- 
ton, Ky.,  1832,  and  wag  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
there  IS32-38,  and  in  Sharon  College,  Sharon,  Miss., 
L838-43;  president  of  Cumberland  College  1843-54; 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  after  1854.  He  pub- 
lished the  following  books.  Why  am  I  a  Cmnhtriand 
PrtBbyierian  f   (Nashville,  187?);  Lectures  on  The- 


ology (3  vols.,  1873-75);  Brief  Biographical  Bhtiche^ 
of  Some  of  the  Early  Minister  of  tM  Cumberlimd 
Presbyterian  Church  (1S74). 

BEARDSLEE,  CLARK  SMITH:  Congrega- 
tionaliift;  b.  at  Coventry,  N,  Y.,  Feb.  I,  1850.  He 
was  e<iucated  at  Amherat  College  (B.A,,  187B), 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (1879),  and  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  was  tnstmcfor  in  He- 
brew at  Hartford  Theological  Seminarj'  frutn  1878 
to  ISSI,  and  then  held  miccesaive  pastorales  at  La 
Mars,  la.  (1882^5),  Preicott,  Ariz.  (1885^86), 
and  West  Springfield,  Mass.  (1886^^).  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  a^isociale  professor  of  systematio 
theology  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and 
four  ycartj  later  waa  made  professor  of  Biblical 
dogmatics  and  ethics,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  In  theology  he  is  a  Biblical  Evangelical, 
He  is  the  author  of  Christ's  Estimate  of  Himself 
(Hartford.  1809);  Teacher-Training  with  the  Master 
Teoi^her  (PhOadelphia,  1903);  and  Jesus  the  King 
of  Truth  (Hartford,  1905). 

BEATIFIC ATIOTT:  An  intermediate  stage  in 
the  proresa  of  canonisation.  It  is  in  modem  usage 
itself  the  result  of  a  lengthy  course  of  inquiry  into 
the  life  of  the  person  vmdor  consideration,  and  m 
solemnly  declared  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  By 
it  the  title  of  "  Blcsaed  "  is  attributed  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  limited  and  partial  cultiis  of  him  per- 
mitted, as  in  a  certain  country  or  order.  Sm 
CANomzATiorf. 

BEATIFIC  VISION;  The  direct  and  unhindered 
vision  of  God,  which  is  part  of  the  reserved  blessed- 
neas  of  the  redeemed  (I  Cor.  xiii,  12;  I  John  iiij  !2; 
Rev.  xxii,  3*  4  ).  The  conception  of  its  nature 
must  necessarily  be  very  vague,  but  belief  in  itfi 
existence  ii  said  to  be  founded  upon  Scripture  and 
reason.  The  only  question  concerns  its  time. 
This  has  been  much  disputed.  The  Greek  Church 
and  many  Protestants,  especially  Lutherans  and 
Calviiiists,  put  the  vitsion  after  the  judgment  day 
(so  Dr.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theahgy,  iii,  86(1).  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  prevalent  among  Homan  Catho- 
lic theologians,  ttie  vision^  though  essentially  com- 
plete before  the  resurrection,  is  not  integrally  so 
until  the  soul  is  reunited  to  the  glorified  bo*ly  (con- 
sult H,  Hurter,  Theologi^  dogmaticee  compendium, 
vol.  ill,  De  Deo  conaummatore^  chap,  v,  10th  ed«, 
Innsbruck,  1900). 

BEATOIT,  bj'ton  (BETHirPlE),  be-thfln'  or 
be-tiln',  DAVH);  Cardinal -archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews;  b.  1494;  assassinated  at  St,  Andrews 
May  39, 1546.  He  was  the  tlurd  »on  of  John  Beaton 
of  Auchmuty,  Fifcshire;  stufiied  at  the  univetisities 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  went  to  Paris  and  studied  law;  became  abbot 
I  of  Arbroath  in  1523;  bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Langue- 
doc  1537;  cardinal  Dec,  1538.  He  waa  made 
lord  privy  seal  in  1528;  succeeded  hi^  uncle,  James 
Beaton,  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1539; 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Glasgow  at  Rome  in 
1552;  became  chancellor  and  prothonotary  apOB- 
tolic  and  legate  a  latere  in  1543,  He  served  hia 
country  in  many  important  diplomatic  missions. 
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In  the  bitter  political  contests  of  the  time  between 
the  French  and  English  parties  he  sided  with  the 
former,  and  fought  with  energy  and  courage  for 
the  independence  of  Scotland  against  the  plans  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  religious  contests  between 
Romanists  and  Refonners  he  took  as  decidedly  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy  and  did  not  scruple  to  use 
intrigue  and  force  when  argument  and  persuasion 
failed.  His  memory  has  been  darkened  by  his 
severity  against  heretics  and  his  immoral  life. 
The  case  of  George  Wishart  (q.v.)  is  adduced  as  a 
particularly  flagrant  piece  of  religious  persecution; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  in  a  rude 
coimtry  in  turbulent  times,  and  the  Reformers  were 
implicated  in  political  intrigues  and  treasonable 
plots.  The  execution  of  Wishart  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  a  conspiracy  to  put  Beaton  out  of 
the  way,  and  certain  members  of  the  Reform 
party  murdered  him  in  his  bedchamber. 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  Chambers,  Live*  of  lUustriout  Scotchmen, 
ed.  T.  Thomson.  5  vols..  Edinburgh,  1835;  C.  R.  Rogers, 
IAf€  of  Oeorge  Wishart,  ib.  1876;  DNB,  iv,  17-18;  J.  Herk- 
le».  Cardinal  Beaton,  Priest  and  Politician,  London.  1891. 

BEATTIE,  FRANCIS  ROBERT:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  Mar.  31,1848;  d.  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Sept.  4,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  (B.A.,  1875),  Knox  Theo- 
logical College,  Toronto  (1878),  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  (Ph.D.,  1884),  and  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical College,  Montreal  (D.D.,  1887).  He  was 
tutor  in  Knox  0)llege  in  1876-78,  and  held  Cana- 
dian pastorates  at  Baltimore  and  Ck)ldsprings 
(1878-82)  and  Brantford  (1882-88),  in  addition 
to  being  examiner  to  Toronto  University  in  1884- 
1  Jv  v3.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  South,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
apologetics  in  Columbia  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
remaining  there  until  1893,  when  he  became 
prof  esse  A*  of  apologetics  and  systematic  theology  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theologicd  Seminary  of  Ken- 
tucky at  Louisville.  He  published  Utilitarian 
Theory  of  Morals  (Brantford,  Ont.,  1884);  Methods 
of  Theism  (1887);  Radical  Criticism  (Chicago,  1894); 
Presbyterian  Standards  (Richmond,  Va.,  1896);  and 
Apologetics  (vol.  i,  1903).  He  also  edited  the  Me- 
morial V<dume  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  Celebra- 
tion at  ChartotU,  N.  C.  (Richmond,  Va.,  1897),  and 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Observer 
from  1893  and  of  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  from 
1895. 

BEATTIE,  JAMES:  Scotch  poet;  b.  at  Laurence- 
kirk (70  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Kincardineshire, 
Oct.  25,  1735;  d.  at  Aberdeen  Aug.  18,  1803.  He 
studied  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  (M.A., 
1753),  and,  after  seven  years  as  a  school-teacher, 
became,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic 
at  that  institution  in  1760.  In  reply  to  Hume  he 
wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth  (London,  1770),  which  was  popular  and 
successful,  but  has  little  value  as  a  philosophical 
work.  Other  works  of  his  were:  Dissertations, 
Moral  and  Critical  ( 1783) ;  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1786);  and  Elements 
of  Moral  Science  (2  vols.,  1790-93).  His  poems, 
of  which  the  chief  is  The  Minstrel  (books  i-ii,  1771- 


1774),  are  much  better  than  his  philosophical  wri- 
tings; and  it  Is  for  them  that  he  is  remembered. 

Biblxoorapht:  Sir  William  Forbes,  An  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  James  Beattie,  Edinburgh,  1808;  DNB, 
iv,  22-25. 

BEAUSOBRE,  b6"s6'br,  ISAAC  DE:  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church;  b.  at  Niort  (220  m.  s.w.  of 
Paris),  in  the  present  department  of  Deux-Sdvres, 
Mar.  8,  1659;  d.  in  Beriin  June  5,  1738.  He  was 
descended  from  a  Protestant  family  of  Gascogne, 
whose  head  took  refuge  in  Geneva  in  1578.  He 
began  his  theological  studies  at  the  celebrated 
academy  of  Saumur,  was  ordained  at  the  last 
synod  of  Loudun,  and  was  called  to  be  muiister 
of  the  church  at  Chatillon,  department  of  Indre, 
1683.  During  the  reUgious  persecution,  he  fled 
in  Nov.,  1685,  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed at  the  house  of  the  princess  of  Orange  and, 
through  her,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  her  daughter, 
princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick 
III,  and  was  called  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  the 
French  Church.  He  stayed  there  for  thirty-six 
years,  preaching  with  much  success,  and  was 
loaded  with  favors  by  King  Frederick  II.  Among 
other  honorable  missions,  he  was  sent  in  1704  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  in  1713,  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  ask  for 
the  exchange  of  Huguenot  galley-slaves  for  French 
prisoners.  He  was  privy  councilor  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  director  of  the  French  House  and  of 
the  French  schools,  and  superintendent  of  all  the 
French  churches  in  Berlin. 

His  works  are:  Defense  de  la  doctrine  des  Ri- 
formis  sur  la  Providence,  la  predestination,  la  grdce, 
et  VEucharistie  (Magdeburg,  1693);  Les  Psaumes 
de  David  mis  en  rime  frangaise  (Berlin,  1701);  Le 
Nouvcau-Testament  de  J,  C.  traduit  en  fran^ais 
sur  V original  grec,  avec  des  notes  litt&rales  (Amster- 
dam, 1718);  Histoire  critique  de  Maniehie  et  du 
Manich&isme  (1739);  Sermons  (4  vols.,  Lausanne, 
1755);  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  ou  origine  et  pro- 
grks  du  Luth^ranisme  dans  V Empire  de  1517  h  1636 
(4  vols.,  Berhn,  1785-86).        G.  Bonet-Maury. 

Biblioqrapht:  A  life  is  prefixed  by  A.  B.  de  la  Chapelle 
to  Beausobre'fl  Remarques  .  .  .  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament, 
2  vols..  The  Hague,  1742.  Consult  J.  H.  S.  Formey,  ^loge 
des  acadlmiciens  de  Berlin,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1757;  E.  and 
^.  Haag.  La  France  proteatante,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordicr.  ii.  1 27, 
Paris,  1877;  C.  J.  G.  Bartholmess,  Le  Grand  Beausohre, 
in  Bulletin  de  la  sociiti  d'histoire  du  protestantisms  frangais, 
ib.  1876. 

BEBB,      LLEWELLYN      JOHN      MONTFORT: 

Church  of  England;  b.  at  Cape  Town  Feb.  16,  1862. 
He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1885),  and  was  fellow  (1885-98),  tutor  (188^98), 
and  librarian  (1892-98)  of  Brasenose  College. 
He  was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury from  1893  to  1898,  and  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  from  1898  to  1902,  and  was  also  curator  of 
the  botanical  garden,  Oxford,  in  1896-98  and  Grin- 
feld  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1897-1901.  From  1892  to  1896  he 
was  vice-principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
and  since  1898  has  been  principal  of  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  Wales.    He  was  select  preacher 
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at  Cambridge  in  1904,  and  has  written  Evideiice 
of  the  Eorly  Versions  and  Fairiatic  Qvotaiiona  on 
iJi€  T^t  of  the  New  Te»Uxmeni,  in  Sittdia  Biblicn, 
ii  (Oxford,  1890),  and  has  edJtM  S^^ons  Preached 
before  the  Unn^&Uy  of  On  ford  (1901)  and  U.  Z. 
Rule*B  Graduated  Leesom  from  the  Old  Testament 
(1902). 

BEBENBITRG,  LUPOLD  VOIT;  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  best  known  for  his  writings  on  eccle- 
aastico-political  subjects;  d.  1363.  He  came  of 
ft  knightly  Frankiah  family,  and  studied  canon 
law  at  Bologna,  From  13:^  to  1352  he  was  a 
member  of  the  chapters  of  Wtlraburg  and  Mainz 
and  dean  of  St.  Sevems  at  Erfurt,  In  1353  he 
waa  made  bishop  of  Bamberg,  aad  remained  there 
till  his  death*  In  the  et niggle  between  Louia  the 
Bavarian  and  Pope^  John  XXII,  Benedict  XII, 
and  Clement  VI,  he  waa  among  the  jurist  a  who 
twik  the  emperor's  aide.  His  treatise  De  juribus 
Ttgni  el  imperii  Romanorum  (ed*  J,  Wimpfeling, 
Strasburg,  1508;  S,  Sebard,  in  De  junffdictwiie, 
auctoriUde,  et  prmeminentia  imperiali  ac  poieatfUe 
eeete^uislica  variu  aucloribus  ^cripla,  Basel,  1566, 
and  often),  dedicated  to  Louts^  eupp<jrter,  the 
elector  Bill d win  of  Treves,  deals  leas  with  abstract 
ideas  and  Aristotelian  politics  than  with  historical 
considerations.  Two  minor  works  of  his  have  also 
been  preserved,  one  in  pra^ise  of  the  devotion  of  the 
old  German  princes  to  the  Church  (in  Schard,  ut 
snp.),  the  other  a  lament  over  the  coitditioa  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  {ed,  Peter,  Wurzburg,  1S42). 

(E.  FlUEUBEIlQ.) 

BnuoanAMrr:  X  Looahon],  Dv  Oetchichte  det  Bii^unu 
BomMffp  iU,  246-3M.  Bitcho}  Lupoid  III  von  Bebenburp^ 
UuBJeb^  1891;  A.  UnsenTi^rin^  Epitropalui  BamberffmmiM^ 
I»p.  178-180,  8&n  B\e»,  1802:  3.  Eietltr.  Die  HteraritcJitti 
Widgraa^her  dtf  P&p»tt,  pp.  107- IM*  180-192,  LeJpnic. 
1S74;  F.  Joel,  Lupoid  JJl  von  Bebenbwrg.  vol.  L  jSctb  Leten^ 
HAlle,  1891  (the  reaiiit  uf  diligBut  reacwcb). 

BEC,  ABBEY  OF:  Benedictine  abbey  of  Nor- 
matidy,  situated  at  the  present  village  of  Le  Bec- 
Hellouin  (7  m.  s.w,  of  Rouen).  It  waa  founded 
about  1034  by  Herluin^  a  noble  Norman,  who  was 
firet  abbot.  Mainly  because  of  its  great  teachers, 
Lan franc  (who  came  to  the  abbey  atwut  1042 
and  wai^  prior  1045  or  l(M6--66)  and  Anselm  (en- 
tered the  abbey  1060;  prior  106."^78;  abbot  1078-93; 
Bee  An^wlu,  Saint,  of  CANTEnnuaT),  it  became 
ft  famous  center  of  learning  for  Normandy  and,  after 
the  Conquest,  for  England,  Among  those  wlio 
studied  there  were:  Anselm  of  Lucca,  afterward 
Pope  Alexander  II;  Anselm  of  Laon;  Gilbert 
Crispin,  abbot  of  Westminster,  author  of  the  life 
of  Herluin;  Milo  Crispin,  biographer  of  Lan  franc 
and  certain  of  the  early  abbots;  Aniulf  and  Gtm- 
dulf,  bisbopa  of  Rochester;  Ivo  of  Chartres;  Gut- 
inund,  archbishop  of  Aversa;  and  William,  arch- 
bishop  of  Rouen.  Its  fifth  abbot,  Theobald, 
became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1139);  and  the 
seventh  abbot  was  Vacarius,  who  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  introduced  the  etudy  of  the 
Roman  law  into  England,  The  abbey  waa  des- 
troyed during  the  French  lie  volution 

BiBLioaaAFHT:  The  Chronieon  Btitentit  abbaiia,  with  the 
Utba  hj  the  Criapina  above  referred  to,  ■!«  in  D*Achi§ry'» 
■djtioa  of  %hm  worka  of  LftDfrsnc  Piu-if*  1643;  teprLnt^d 


in  MPL,  el:  and  the  Gata  of  seven  Abbots  of  Bee,  by 
Peter  the  Monk,  mtitten  1150.  ajie  in  AfPt,  dxJud. 

BECA5  (VERBEECK,  VAlf  DER  BEECK), 
MARTnf ;  Jesuit;  b.  at  Hilvarenbeeck  (35  m.  n,e.  of 
Antwerp),  in  Brabant,  Jan.  6,  1563;  d.  in  Vienna 
Jan.  24,  1624.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1SS3; 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  schools  of  the 
order  in  Cologne,  Wiirzburg,  Mainz,  and  Vie  una; 
and  became  confessor  to  the  emp>eror  Ferdinand  IL 
in  1620.  He  engaged  In  controversy  with  Lutherans, 
C^lvinists  and  Anabaptists,  and  in  particular  at^ 
tacked  the  Church  of  England.  In  his  Conlro- 
verna  Angliatna  tie  potmate  pontificis  et  regu  (Mainis, 
1613)  he  defended  the  morality  of  assassinating  a 
heretic  king;  and  in  Quceslionea  de  fide  hwretide 
sermjvla  (1000)  he  declared  that  no  promi^  or 
oath  given  to  a  heretic  was  binding.  The  former 
work  was  condemned  at  Rome.  His  collect^ 
works  were  pubUebed  in  two  volumes  at  Mains, 
1630-3L 

BECK,  JOHAJ?!f  TOBIAS:  German  theologian; 
b.  at  Balingen  (40  m.  e.s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Wilrt- 
temborg,  Ft^b.  22,  1804;  d.  at  Tubingen  Dec.  2S, 
1S7S.  He  studied  at  Tubingen  1S22-26,  waa  pastor 
at  Waidthann  and  Mergentheim,  went  to  Basel  as 
extraordinary  professor  in  1836,  and  in  1 84  3  to 
Ttibingen,  where  he  remained  as  professor  and 
morning  preacher  till  hie  deal  h.  He  has  been  char- 
ftcteriied  as  the  most  important  representative  of 
the  strictly  Biblical  school  of  theology  in  the  mne- 
taentb  century.  He  aimed  to  base  all  doctrine  on 
the  Bible,  and  allowed  value  to  Church  teachmgs 
only  aa  interpretations  of  the  Bible*  He  held  an 
extreme  view  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  and 
hardly  entered  into  critico-historical  questions. 
His  life  was  plain  and  simple,  and  hia  kind  heart 
won  general  aJfectjon,  He  published,  besides 
several  collections  of  sermons,  the  following  works: 
Einleilung  in  da*  Syatem  der  christlichen  Lehre 
(Stuttgart,  1838,  2d  ed.,  1870);  Di^Gdmn  deschriat^ 
lichen  LebenSf  eein  Wetcn  und  sein  Gesetz  (Basel, 
1839);  Die  christliche  Lchrw%9sen^€haft  nach  den 
bibliitehen  Urkunden,  \,  Logik  (Stuttgart,  1841,  2d 
ed*,  1875);  Die  christliche  Mensckenltebef  das  Wort 
w%d  die  Gemeinde  ChHsti  (Basel,  1842);  UmTtss  der 
biblischm  Smlenkhre  (Stuttgart,  1843,  3d  ed., 
1873;  Eng.  transL^  Biblical  Psychology j  Edinburgh, 
1877);  Leiifaden  der  christlichen  Glatd>enslehre  fOt 
Kirche,  Schule  nnd  Haus  (Stuttgart.  1862,  2d  ed., 
1869) ;  Gedanken  aus  und  nach  der  Schrift  fiir  cKrisi- 
liches  Leben  und  geisUicheM  Ami  (Frankfort,  1859j 
2d  ed,,  1878).  After  his  death  were  published 
commentaries  on  the  epistles  to  Timothy  (Gulersloh, 
1879)  and  the  Romans  (2  vols.^  1884),  and  on  Rev, 
i~xii  (188^1);  Past&rallehren  dea  Neuen  Testam^tnts 
(1880;  Eng.  transl.,  Pastoral  Theology,  Edinburgh, 
1S82);  Vorh^ungen  f*ber  christJiche  Ethik  (3  voU., 
1882-^);  Briefe  und  Kcmworte  (1885) ;  VorlnJiungen 
iiber  chrislliche  Glatibenslehre  (3  vols,,  1886-87); 
Vallendungde9EeichesGofi€s{im7),  (A.  Hadck,) 

BtBUOOHAi^ar:  For  hia  life  consults  Worte  der  ErinnerHno, 
TabiniBB,  1870  (the  pi^rt  by  Wejis&cker  is  especiaUy  val- 
f»bL«):  B.  J.  Rj^genbac^h,  T.  Bedc,  ein  Sckrift^lehfief 
turn  l/immdrpuA,  Bim>«1>  1888.  On  Uh  theology  consult: 
F.  LJebfltrut,  J«  T«  Btck  und  «in4  StHluf^  nr    Kirch*, 
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Berlin,  1858;  C.  SturhAhn,  Die  ReehtfertUfungdehre  nach 
Beck  mit  BerHekHckHgung  von  Ebrard'a  Sola,  Leipsic,  1890. 
On  hii  work  sm  a  pre»eher:  A.  Brdmel,  Hotniletiache  Charak- 
tmbOdm',  2  toIs..  ib.  1874;  A.  Nebe,  Oeeehiehte  der  Predigt, 
t6L  m,  Wiesbaden.  1879. 

BECKET,  THOMAS  (commonly  called  Thomas 
a  Becket):  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1162-70, 
the  most  detennined  English  champion  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  in  his  day; 
b.  in  London  between  1110  and  1120;  assassinated 
at  Canterbury  Dec.  29,  1170.  His  parents  were  of 
the  middle  class.  He  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, which  he  completed  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  Returning  to  England,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Theol^d,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  entrusted  him  with  several  important  missions 
to  Rome,  and  finally  made  him  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  provost  of  Beverley.  He  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  and  efficiency  that 
Theobald  commended  him  to  King  Henry  II  when 
the  important  office  of  chancellor  was  vacant. 
Henry,  like  all  the  Norman  kings,  desired  to  be 
absolute  master  of  his  dominions,  in  both  Church 
and  State,  and  could  well  appeal  to  the  traditions 
of  his  house  when  he  planned  to  do 
life  before  away  with  the  special  privileges  of 
his  Conse-  the  English  clergy,  which  he  regarded 
cration.  as  so  many  fetters  on  his  authority. 
Becket  struck  him  as  an  instrument 
well  adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs; 
the  young  man  showed  himself  an  accomplished 
courtier,  a  cheerful  companion  in  the  king's  pleas- 
ures, and  devoted  to  his  master's  interests  with 
such  a  firm  and  yet  diplomatic  thoroughness  that 
scarcely  any  one,  unless  perhaps  it  was  John  of 
Salisbury,  could  have  doubted  that  he  had  gone 
over  completely  to  the  royal  side.  Archbishop 
Theobald  died  Apr.  18,  1161,  and  the  chapter 
learned  with  some  indignation  that  the  king  ex- 
pected them  to  choose  Thomas  his  successor. 
The  election  was,  however,  constunmated  in  May, 
and  Thomas  was  consecrated  on  June  3,  1162. 

At  once  there  took  place  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  king  and  coimtry  an  unexpected  trans- 
foimation  in  the  character  of  the  new  primate. 
Instead  of  a  gay,  pleasxire-loving  courtier,  he  stood 
forth  an  ascetic  prelate  in  simple  monastic  garb, 
ready  to  contend  to  the  uttermost  for  the  cause 
of  the  hierarchy.  In  the  schism  which  at  that  time 
divided  the  Church,  he  declared  for 
Archbishop,  Alexander  III  (q.v.),  a  man  whose 
1 162.  devotion  to  the  same  strict  hierarch- 
ical principles  appealed  to  him;  and 
frmn  Alexander  he  received  the  pallium  at  the 
Council  of  Tours.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  put  into  execution  the  project 
he  had  formed  for  the  liberation  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  very  limitations  which  he  had 
foimerly  helped  to  enforce.  His  aim  was  twofold: 
the  complete  exemption  of  the  Church  from  all 
civil  jurisdiction,  with  imdivided  control  of  the 
clergy,  freedom  of  appeal,  etc.,  and  the  acquisition 
and  security  of  an  independent  fund  of  church 
property.  The  king  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  archbishop's  attitude, 
and  called  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Westminster 


(Oct.  1,  1163)  at  which  he  demanded  that  they 
should  renounce  all  claim  to  exemption  from  civil 
jurisdiction  and  acknowledge  the  equality  of  all 
subjects  before  the  law.  The  others  were  inclined 
to  yield,  but  the  archbishop  stood  firm.  Heniy  was 
not  ready  for  an  open  breach,  and  offered  to  be 
content  with  a  more  general  acknowledgment  and 
recognition  of  the  "  customs  of  his  ancestors." 
Thomas  was  willing  to  agree  to  this,  with  the  sig- 
nificant reservation  "  saving  the  rights  of  the 
Chiutsh."  But  this  involved  the  whole  question 
at  issue,  and  Henry  left  London  in  anger. 

Henry  called  another  assembly  at  Clarendon  for 
Jan.  30,  1164,  at  which  he  presented  his  demands 
in  sixteen  constitutions.  What  he  asked  involved 
the  abandonment  of  the  clergy's  in- 
Thc  Con-  dependence  and  of  their  direct  con- 
stitutions of  nection  with  Rome;  he  employed  all  his 
Clarendon,  arts  to  induce  their  consent,  and  was 
apparently  successful  with  all  but  the 
primate.  Finally  even  Becket  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  agree  to  the  constitutions;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  signature  he  definitely  refused. 
This  meant  war  between  the  two  powers.  Henry 
endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  his  antagonist  by  ju- 
dicial process  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
a  great  council  at  Northampton  on  Oct.  8,  1164,  to 
answer  charges  of  contempt  of  royal  authority  and 
maladministration  of  the  chancellor's  office. 

Becket  denied  the  right  of  the  assembly  to 
judge  him,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and,  feeling  that 
his  life  was  too  valuable  to  the  Church  to  be  risked, 
went  into  voluntary  exile  on  Nov.  2,  embarking  in 
a  fishing-boat  which  landed  him  in  France.  He 
went  to  Sens,  where  Pope  Alexander  was,  while 
envoys  from  the  king  hastened  to  work  against 
him,  requesting  that  a  legate  should 
Becket  be  sent  to  England  with  plenary  au- 
Leaves  thority  to  settle  the  dispute.  Alex- 
England,  ander  declined,  and  when,  the  next 
day,  Becket  arrived  and  gave  him  a 
full  account  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  still  more 
confirmed  in  his  aversion  to  the  king.  Henry 
pursued  the  fugitive  archbishop  with  a  series  of 
edicts,  aimed  at  all  his  friends  and  supporters  as 
well  as  himself;  but  Louis  VII  of  France  received 
him  with  respect  and  offered  him  protection.  He 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  until  Henry's  threats  against  the  order 
obliged  him  to  move  to  Sens  again.  He  regarded 
himself  as  in  full  possession  of  all  his  prerogatives, 
and  desired  to  see  his  position  enforced  by  the 
weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict.  But 
Alexander,  though  sympathizing  with  him  in  theory, 
was  for  a  milder  and  more  diplomatic  way  of  reach- 
ing his  ends.  Differences  thus  arose  between  pope 
and  archbishop,  which  were  all  the  more  embit- 
tered when  legates  were  sent  in  1167  with  authority 
to  act  as  arbitrators.  Disregarding  this  limita- 
tion of  his  jurisdiction,  and  steadfast  in  his  prin- 
ciples, Thomas  treated  with  the  legates  at  great 
length,  still  conditioning  his  obedience  to  the  king 
by  the  rights  of  his  order.  His  firmness  seemed 
about  to  meet  with  its  reward  when  at  last  (1170) 
the  pope  was  on  the  point  of  fulfilling  his  threats 
and  excommunicating  the  king,  and  Henry,  alarmed 
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by  the  prospect,  held  out  hopes  of  an  aprreemont 
which  ihould  allow  Thomas  to  return  to  England 
and  resume  his  place.  But  both  parties  were 
really  still  holding  to  their  former  ground ^  and  the 
de^Irc'i  for  a  reconciliation  was  only  apparent. 
Both,  however,  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  be- 
lieved in  it«  possibility;  and  the  contrast  wan  all 
the  sharper  when  it  became  evident  that  the  old 
irreconcilable  opposition  was  still  them,  Henry, 
incited  by  his  partizaiifl^  refused  to  restore  the  ec- 
clema^tical  property  which  he  liad  seized,  and 
Thomas  prepared  to  is#^ue  the  pop<?'9  eentence 
against  the  desjioilers  of  the  Church  and  the  bishops 
who  bad  alwtled  them.  It  had  been  already  sent 
to  England  for  pronmlgiition  whi-n  he  himself 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  Dec,  3,  1170,  and  two  days 
later  enterc'd  Canterbury* 

The  tensiion  was  now  too  great  to  be  endured, 
and  the  catastrophe  winch  relie\'^ed  it  was  not  long 
tn  coming,  A  passionate  word  of  the  angry  king 
was  taken  as  authority  by  four  knights,  who  inmie- 
diately  plotted  the  murder  of  the  archbishop,  and 

accomplished  it  in  his  o^ii  cathodr^ 
Becket  As-  on  Dec.  29.  The  crime  brought  its 
saEsinated*  owTi  revenge.     Becket  was  revered  by 

the  faithful  throughout  Europe  as  a 
martyr,  and  canonized  by  Alexander  in  1 173;  while 
on  July  12  of  the  following  year  Henry  humbled 
himiself  to  do  public  [i«nance  at  the  tomb  of  hia 
enemy,  which  remained  one  of  the  most  popiUar 
placee  of  pilgrimage  iu  England  until  it  was  des- 
troyed at  the  Reformation  (see  Canterbury), 

(Carl  Mirbt.) 

BlSUOOnA^HT:  Tho  ■oorces  for  ii  life  were  collected  by  J. 
C.  Rotxyrtaon  in  MatrHula  f*ifr  the  Hint,  of  Tkumaft  Bf<ket, 
3  vii\A.,  in  RoUt  Sfrie*,  London  p  1875-SJJ  (cuntainrt  all  the 
known  contemporary  lives,  othera  of  later  date,  the  Bpin- 
tU»,  And  otber  matenal);  d.  the  VUa.  epUtoltt  et  rrhijvifr, 
ed.  J.  A..  Gilei  in  PEA,  8  void.,  Oxford,  1 846-^0,  and 
J.  A.  Qi\m,  lAiw  and  L^ttera  of  Tht^maa  A  Beckrt,  2  roh., 
London.  1846.  For  Uter  ducunuona  atid  hves  eonitiilt: 
11^  Couinier,  L'Arch^ique  de  Cantirrbfry,  2  vol».,  FarLit. 
1845;  J.  C.  RuberLson,  Brcktt,  Loiidon,  1859^  W.  F. 
Hook,  Lillet  of  the  ArckH^upa  of  CarUrrhurUt  ii,  354-507, 
ib.  1363:  E.  A.  Fm^mdLn^  in  Hittorrlcal  Eit*ay9,  eeriei  2. 
Ib^  1880;  idem,  in  Contempwary  Hevieic^  Mar.-Apr,t  1878; 
J.  A^  Fpoude.  Life  and  TimfM  of  Becktl,  in  Ukart  StudieM, 
roL  iv.  ib.  1SS3;  idem,  in  Nirwietnih  Cenfuru.  ii  (1877 J, 
15-27,  217-229,  S8ft-^10,  efi&-4i9l;  C.  P.  Sliinlei,  UltUiT- 
ieof  AfcBwridlj  of  Vanifrlfury.  pp.  59-125, 18&-302,  London. 
1883;  W.  H.  Button,  St  Thomo^  of  CaniErhm-u*  ib,  18S0 
(from  contemporShry  Uvea);  J.  Morri»,  Life  and  Mtxrlyr- 
dam  of  SL  Thomaa  BerMel  iK  1801  ( (loroftR  Cithniir,  ikals 
with  monaBterira  ftnd  churchea  ftwM>riafcHrl  with  B4*cket]l; 
Mh  Schmiti,  Die  p&iitUcKen  Mten  det  T'^awww  B^IcH,  Cre^ 
feld.  1893;  E,  A.  Abl>ott>  ^L  Thtmas  of  Cant^rhurv:  hie 
Dea^  and  Afiradet^  2  vols..  LonJuii,  1S9S  (tr&verHes  the 
AarLier  account*  m  ft  criticmL  exajnination);  DNBt  Lvi, 
105^173. 

BECKWITH,        CHARLES        MINTIIGERODE ; 

Protestant  Episcopal  biahop  nf  .Alabama;  h.  in 
Prince*  George  Co.,  Va.,  June  3,  1B51,  He  studittl 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  tB..4.,  1873),  waa  mas- 
ter of  the  Sewanee  Grammar  Sebool,  Univereity  of 
the  South  (iScwanoo,  Tenn*),  187i^-79,  und  was 
graduated  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middle- 
town,  Conn*,  in  188 L  He  was  ortlere^l  deacon  and 
advanced  to  the  pricHthood  in  tlie  wame  year,  and 
was  rector  of  St,  Luke's,  Atlanta,  Ga,  (1881-86), 
Christ    Church,    Houston,    Tex,     (lK%-02),    and 


Trinity,  Galveston,  Tex.  (1892-1902),  In  1902  he 
was  coneeerated  fourth  bishop  of  Alabama.  He 
has  written  Th^  THniirj  Course  of  Church  Ituttrtit^ 
tion  (New  York,  I8tift)  and  The  Teadier's  Com- 
panion  to  the  Trinity  Course  (l&Ol). 


BECKWITH,     CLARENCE  AUGDSTOTE:    Con- 

gregationalist;  b.  at  Charlemont,  Mass.,  July 
21,  1849.  He  studietl  at  Olivet  Colle^,  Olivet, 
Mich.  (B.A.,  1874),  Yale  Divinity  School  (1874-76), 
and  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1S77.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Brewer,  Me.,  in 
1877,  of  the  South  EvangeUcal  Congr«»^tioiml 
Church,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1SS2,  profesjior 
of  Christian  theology  at  Bangor  Theologieal  Sem- 
inary in  1892,  and  prof*^esor  of  systematic  theolof;y 
at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1905.  He 
hokis  that  ^'  the  realities  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  fact«  of  Christian  experience  wliich  we 
share  with  Chrifitians  of  all  ages  are  to  be  inter- 
preted by  ufl  in  terms  of  modem  thought/'  He 
has  written  Realities  of  Christiun  Theology  (New 
York,  1906). 

BECKX,  PIERHE  JEAIT:   Generalof  the  Jesuits; 

b,  at  Siehem  (i^3  m.  s.e.  of  Antwerp)  Fi^b.  S,  179o; 
d.  at  Home  Mar.  4,  1S87.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Hihieflheim  in  1819,  and  was  professed 
in  1830.  He  was  active  as  a  pastor  at  Hamburg, 
Hildeiiheim,  and  Bruiiflwick^  and  in  1826  was  sta- 
tioned at  K^jthen  as  the  confessor  of  the  oewly  eon- 
verted  duke  and  duchess  of  Anhalt-K6then.  From 
1S30  to  1848  iie  waa  in  Vienna,  where  he  exercised 
much  influence,  especially  over  Metlenuch,  and 
waa  iT^ade  procurator  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  that 
country  in  1K47;  when  his  Order  was  expelled 
from  Austria  in  184S,  he  was  ap^K^iuted  rector  of 
the  University  of  Ijouvain.  Four  yeara  later,  how- 
ever, the  Jesuits  wi^re  rt*admittcd  to  Austria,  largely 
through  lus  uncea>iing  activity,  and  in  18iT2  he  n^ 
turned  to  Vic*nna  as  provincial  of  tlie  Society.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  general,  and  held 
thia  office  until  18S3.  ^'hen,  on  accoimt  of  his  ad- 
vancing years,  the  vicar-general  Antoine  M*  .\nder- 
Ie<ly  was  appt>iuted  to  of^iai  him.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Beckx  resign tnl  the  gencralBhip  in  favor  of 
Andcrledy*  The  euccessful  fortunes  of  the  Jesuits 
during  the  attacks  upon  thent  both  in  Austria  and 
Germany  were  due  in  great  part  to  his  ability  and 
tact*  and  in  his  administration  the  numbers  of  tli^ 
Society  were  atniost  doubled.  He  was  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  famous  CiviUii  Catfolkt^,  and  also 
wrote  the  anonymous  Uer  Monai  Mari^  (Vienna, 
183S;  Eng-  transL  by  Mrs.  Edward  Haaeland, 
London,  1884). 

BtbliouKafht:  a.   M.  Vet^traettfu,   Lrvtn  van  den  hoofferr^ 
u-aarffcii  i*ater  Pvtrua  B^rtrx,  Antwerp^  1889. 

BEDE  or  B£DA  (called  *' the  Venerable  "): 
The  first  great  English  scholar;  b.  in  Northunibria 
Caecording  to  tradition,  at  Monkton,  Durham,  5 
m.  e.  of  Newcastle)  672  or  973;  d.  at  the  monas- 
tery of  J  arrow  (6  m.  e.  of  Newcastle)  May  23,  735. 
Almoat  all  that  Is  known  of  tu3  Ufe  is  contained  in 
a  notice  added  by  himself  tJj  h\RHitfifiria  ecrt*' <ii a nf  Ira 
(v,  24),  which  states  that  he  was  j>l!ired  in  t  he  monas- 
tery at  U't'rtrmouth  at  the  age  of  s^»ven,  that  he  l>PC&mo 
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deacon  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  priest  in  his 
thirtieth.  He  was  trained  by  the  abbots  Benedict 
Biscop  and  Ceolfrid  (qq.v.)»  and  probably  accom- 
panied the  latter  to  Jarrow  in  682.  There  he  spent 
his  life,  finding  his  chief  pleasure  in  being  always 
occupied  in  learning,  teaching,  or  writing,  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  performance  of  monastic  duties.  His 
woiks  show  that  he  had  at  his  conunand  all  the 
learning  of  his  time.  He  was  proficient  in  patris- 
tic literature,  and  quotes  from  Pliny  the  Younger, 
Vergil,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  classical 
writers,  but  with  some  disapproval.  He  knew 
Greek  and  a  little  Hebrew.  His  Latin  is  clear  and 
without  affectation,  and  he  is  a  skilful  story-teller. 
IJke  all  men  of  his  time  he  was  devoted  to  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation,  and  was  credu- 
lous concerning  the  miraculous;  but  in  most  things 
his  good  sense  is  conspicuous,  and  his  kindly  and 
broad  sympathies,  his  love  of  truth  and  fairness, 
his  unfeigned  piety,  and  his  devotion  to  the  service 
of  others  combine  to  make  him  an  exceedingly 
attractive  character.  His  works  were  so  widely 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  so  much  esteemed 
that  he  won  the  name  of  '*  the  teacher  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

Bede's  writings  are  classed  as  scientific,  historical, 
and  theological.  The  scientific  include  treatises 
on  granmiar  (written  for  his  pupils),  a  work  on 
natural  phenomena  {De  rerum  natura)^  and  two 
on  chronology  {De  temporibus  and  De  temporwn 
ratiane).  The  most  important  and  best  known 
of  his  works  is  the  Historia  ecdesiaatica  gentis 
Anglorum,  giving  in  five  books  the  history  of 
En^and,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  from  the  time 
of  Cipsar  to  the  date  of  completion  (731).  The 
first  twenty-one  chapters,  treating  of  the  period 
before  the  mission  of  Augustine,  are  compiled 
from  earlier  writers  such  as  Orosius,  Gildas,  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine,  and  others,  with  the  insertion  of 
legend  and  tradition.  After  596,  documentary 
sources,  which  Bede  too>k  pains  to  obtain,  are  used, 
and  oral  testimony,  which  he  employed  not  without 
critical  consideration  of  its  value.  His  other  his- 
torical works  were  lives  of  the  abbots  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow,  and  lives  in  verse  and  prose  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  The  most  numerous  of  his  writings 
are  theological,  and  consist  of  commentaries  on 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  homi- 
lies, and  treatises  on  detached  portions  of  Scripture. 
His  last  work,  completed  on  his  death-bed,  was 
a  translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Gospel  of 
John. 

Bibuoohafrt:  The  ooUeeted  editions  of  Bede 'a  works 
(nuch  u  by  J.  A.  Giles,  with  Eng.  transL  of  the  historical 
works  and  life.  Poire*  ecdeaia  Anglicana,  12  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1843-44;  in  MPL,  xc-zcr)  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Good  editions  of  the  historical  works,  particularly  of  the 
Hiwtoria  eecUmaaUca,  have  been  issued  by  J.  Smith,  Cam- 
bridge, 1722;  J.  Stevenson,  Hi9L  eccl,,  London,  1838. 
Opera  huiorica  minora,  1841;  G.  H.  Moberly,  Oxford. 
1860;  J  E.  B.  Mayor  and  J.  R.  Lumby.  Hist,  ecd.,  books 
iii  and  iv,  Cambridge.  1881;  A.  Holder.  Freiburg.  1800; 
C.  Plummer,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1896;  Ecd.  Hiat.,  transl., 
introduetion,  life,  and  notes,  by  A.  M.  Sellar,  London, 
1907.  The  two  works  on  chronology  have  been  edited  by 
T.  Mommaen  in  MOH,  Chron.  mtn.,iii  (1898).  There 
are  Fngliab  versions  of  the  EedeHaatical  Hiatory  by  Ste- 
reti!*.  1723,  revised  by  J.  A.  Giles,  London.  1840;  J. 
8t«venson,  ib.  1863;  and  L.  Gridley.  Oxford,  187a     The 


old  Eng.  version  of  the  Hiat.  ecd.,  with  transl.  and  in- 
troduction, was  ed.  by  T.  Miller,  in  4  parts,  ib.  1870. 
For  Bede's  life  consult  the  introductions  and  notes  to  the 
editions  mentioned,  particularly  those  of  Steyenson  and 
Plimimer;  G.  F.  Browne,  T/ie  Venerable  Bede,  in  The 
Fathera  far  Engliah  Readera,  London,  1879.  New  York.  1891 ; 
K.  Werner,  Beda  der  EhrvHirdiQe  und  aeine  Zeit,  Vienna, 
1881;  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  in  Leadera  of  the  Northern  Church, 
London,  1890  (biographical  sermons);  F.  Phillips,  in 
Faihera  of  the  Engliah  Church,  vol.  i.  London,  1891  (sim- 
ple, scholarly,  fair);  W.  Bright,  Early  Engliah  Chur^ 
Hiatory,  pp.  367-371  et  passim,  Oxford.  1897. 

BEDELL,  WILLIAM:  Irish  bishop;  b.  at  Black 
Notley,  near  Braintree  (50  m.  n.e.  of  London), 
Essex,  England,  on  or  near  Christmas  day,  1571; 
d.  at  Drum  Corr,  near  Kilmore,  (bounty  Cavan, 
Ireland,  Feb.  7,  1642.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1588;  M.A.,  1592;  B.D., 
159^),  was  ordained  priest  Jan.  10, 1597,  and  settled 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  in  1602.  In  1607 
he  went  to  Venice  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
British  ambassador  at  that  city,  and  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  noteworthy  men, 
including  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis  and  Father 
Paolo  Sarpi,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Council 
of  TrerUf  the  last  two  books  of  which,  as  well  as 
Sarpi 's  History  of  the  Venetian  Interdict,  he  after- 
ward translated  into  Latin.  He  returned  to  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  1610,  and  removed  to  Homings- 
heath,  a  neighboring  parish,  in  1616.  In  1627 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
in  1629  he  became  bishop  of  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Kilmore  and  Arda^h  (County  Longford); 
in  1633  he  resigned  the  latter  see  owing  to  con- 
scientious objections  to  pluralities,  and  the  belief 
that  the  proper  administration  of  the  diocese  re- 
quired a  separate  bishop.  His  position  was  difficult ; 
the  dioceses  were  in  wretched  condition,  and  his 
earnest  efforts  to  effect  improvement  stirred  up 
opposition.  Nevertheless  he  reformed  many  abuses 
and  enjoyed  great  esteem  among  the  people.  He 
wrote  a  short  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
English  and  Irish  (published,  Dublin,  1631),  and 
a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Irish  was 
made  under  his  supervision  (published,  London, 
1685).  When  the  rebellion  of  1641  broke  out,  he 
refused  to  leave  his  diocese,  and,  after  suffering 
many  hardships,  died  of  fever  brought  on  by  the 
privations  which  he  had  undergone.  His  Life 
with  the  Letters  between  Waddesworth  and  Bedell 
was  published  by  Bishop  Burnet  (London,  1685), 
and  has  been  rewritten  several  times.  The  best 
biography  is  one  by  his  son  (ed.  for  the  Camden 
Society  T.  W.  Jones,  London,  1872). 

BEECHER,  CHARLES:  Congregationalist,  fifth 
son  of  Lyman  Beecher;  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Oct.  7,  1815;  d.  at  Georgetown,  Mass.,  Apr.  21, 
1900.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1834 
and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary  1833;  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  1844;  of  the  First  Ck>ngregational 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1851;  of  the  First  Church, 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  1857.  He  lived  in  Florida  1870- 
1877,  and  for  two  years  was  State  superintendent 
of  schools.  He  published:  The  Incarnation  (New 
York,  1849);  A  Review  of  the  Spiritual  Manifesto- 
(ion*  (1853);  David  and  his  Throne  {1S55);  Redeemer 
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and  Redeemed  (Boston,  1864);  mid  Spiriiual  Mani- 
festntum^  (1879),  With  John  Zundel  he  edited  the 
muBic  for  7^he  Plymouth  Collection  o/  Hymn«  and 
Tunes  (New  York,  1855),  ami,  alotie,  tbe  Aui4>- 
biographyt  CorretpondemXj  etc.oi\aA  father  (2  vols., 
1865). 

BEECHER,  EDWARB;  CongregationaliBt,  sec- 
ond eon  of  Lymiin  Beecher;  b.  at  Eajst  Hampton, 
L,  I.,  Aug.  27.  1803;  d.  in  Brooklyn  July  28,  1895. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yalo  IH22;  began  hii»  theo- 
logical etudiea  at  ABdover  and  continued  them 
while  acting  as  tutor  at  Yale  1825-26;  woa  pastor 
of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boflton,  1826-30; 
preBident  of  lUinoia  College,  Jacksonville,  IIL, 
1830-44;  pastor  of  the  Salem  Street  Church,  Boston, 
1844-55^  and  editor  of  Thje  Congrtgalionalisl  1849- 
1853;  pastor  atCalesburg,  III.,  1855-71;  after  1871 
resided  in  Brooklyn.  He  wa«  lecturer  on  church 
institutiona  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
(Congregational)  1859-66,  In  1837  he  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  prcs^  in  the  caM^e  of  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  an  ant  Slavery  agitator  at  Alton,  lU. 
When  Love  joy 'a  presses  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob.  Beech er  helped  to  obtain  and  fleereto  a  new 
one,  and  was  with  Lovejoy  and  hia  brother,  Owen, 
the  night  before  the  former  was  killed  (Nov.  7, 
1837).  To  resist  the  mob  spirit  he  aided  in  found- 
ing the  Illinoift  State  Antjslavery  Society,  drew 
up  its  constitution,  and  isBued  a  Statement  of  AMi- 
gLavery  FrincipleSj  and  Address  to  the  Peoplt  cf 
IUinoi9.  He  pubtblied  a  Narrotim  of  Riots  at 
Alton  (Cincinnati,  1S38).  His  views  as  to  the  natmic 
and  cauae  of  ^in  and  on  the  atoneraent  wore  set 
forth  in  two  works.  The  Confiid  of  Agee^  or  the 
Great  Deb^^e  on  the  Morol  Relations  of  God  and  Man 
(Boston,  1853)  and  The  Concord  of  A  yen,  or  the 
Individual  and  Organic  Harmony  of  God  and  Man 
(New  York,  1860),  in  which  ho  expreased  the  behef 
that  the  present  life  is  a  continuation  of  a  prt^ctMling 
existence  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  a  future  one; 
that  the  material  syiatem  is  adapted  to  regenerate 
men,  who  have  made  themselves  sinful  in  the  pre- 
vious f^tate;  and  that  ultimately  the  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil  will  disappear,  and  harmony 
be  established.  The  doctrine  of  divine  suffering 
he  held  to  present  the  character  of  God  in  ita  most 
affecting  and  powerful  aspects,  and  to  be  easential 
to  a  true  view  of  the  atonement.  He  also  published. 
On  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Bost^in,  1827);  Baptism 
with  Reference  to  ita  Import  and  Modes  (New  York, 
1849) ;  The  Fapal  Conspiracy  Exposed  and  Prole^- 
iantism  Defended  in  the  Light  of  Reason,  History t 
and  Scripture  (New  York,  1855);  History  of  Opinions 
on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Retribution  (1878), 

BEECHER,  HEJIRY  WARD:  Congregatbn- 
alist,  fourth  son  of  Lyman  Beecher;  b.  at  Litch- 
field, Conn,,  June  24,  1813;  d,  in  Brooklyn  Mar, 
8,  1887,  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  1834, 
and  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary  1837;  became 
pastor  of  the  Pressbyterian  Church  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  1837,  at  Indianapolis  1839,  and  of  Plymouth 
Church  (Congregational),  Brooklyn,  1847.  The 
congregation  was  newly  formed  at  that  time,  but 
soon  became  famed  for  its  numbers  aad  its  influence, 
while  Beecher  attained  to  the  position  of  the  mo«t 


popular  and  widely  known  preacher  in  America. 

As  a  public  lecturer  he  was  no  less  aucce-saful. 
In  his  sermons  he  disregarded  conventionalitiea 
both  in  iubject  and  manner.  His  wit  and  humor 
appeared  in  his  preaching,  which,  nevertheleaa, 
was  earnest  and  edifying,  and  revealed  a  great 
character,  mncere  and  reverent  j  his  pubhc  prayerw 
in  particular  were  truly  devotional  (cf.  Froyera 
from  Plymouth  FulpQ,  New  York,  1867).  No 
slight  dramatic  power,  robust  health  and  physical 
strength,  and  a  striking  personal  appearance  added 
to  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  Personally  he  wafl 
a  most  estimable  and  attractive  man,  of  generoua 
instinctfi,  of  rare  humanity,  and  catholic  sympa- 
thies. He  was  active  in  the  ant isla very  contest, 
but  deprecated  revolutionary  measures.  In  1863 
he  publicly  advocated  the  Union  cause  in  a  series 
of  addrtesses  in  the  cities  of  England  at  a  time  w^hen 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  England  were 
strongly  \Mth  the  Soutliom  Confederacy,  and  his 
success  at  this  time  before  bitterly  hostile  audiences 
is  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  intellectual  and  ora^ 
torical  achievement  (theiie  addresses  wore  published 
as  The.  American  Rebellion  :  Report  of  the  Speeches 
deiivered  in  Manchester^  etc.j  Manchejiter,  18M, 
and  are  reprinted  in  Folrioiic  Addre^sseA  from  1850 
to  1SS5  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  ^ited,  with  a 
review  of  Mr,  Beecher* s  persfmality  and  influeru^ 
in  public  affairSf  by  John  R.  Howard,  New  York, 


In  later  life  the  development  of  Beechcr*»  mind 
led  him  to  desire  a  freedom  wliicb  he  thought  could 
not  be  attained  within  strictly  denominational 
lines,  and,  actuated  also  by  the  wish  not  to  com- 
promise liis  brethren  by  alleg(?d  heresies,  in  1882^ 
with  his  church,  he  withdrew  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
chief  points  of  his  divergence  from  the  orthodox 
position  of  the  time  related  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  the  Divine  Spirit  under 
the  limitations  of  time,  space,  and  flesh;  i^  miracle^^ 
which  he  considered  divine  uses  of  natural  laws; 
and  to  future  punishment,  the  endlessness  of  which 
he  dcniod,  inehning  to  a  modification  of  the  anni- 
hilation theory. 

Beecher  was  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Inde- 
pendent from  it^  foundation  in  1848  to  1870,  and 
its  editor  for  not  quite  two  years  (1861^3).  He 
was  editor  of  The  Christian  Union  (since  1893  known 
an  The  Outlook),  1870-^1 ,  and  made  it  the  pioneej 
nonnlenominational  religious  paper.  He  ^bo 
wrote  much  for  The  New  York  Ledger,  His  ser- 
mons were  published  weekly  after  1859  (under  the 
title  The  Plymouth  Pulpit) t  and  have  appeatied  in 
book-form  in  numerous  volumes.  Sermons  .  .  . 
aekded  from  published  and  unpublished  discoursee 
and  revised  by  their  author ,  edited  by  Lyman  Abbott 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1868),  is  a  representative  col- 
lection. His  addresses,  lectures,  and  articles  were 
also  gathered  into  many  books,  such  as  Lectures 
to  Young  Men  (Indianapolis,  1844;  rev.  eds.,  New 
York,  Boston,  1850  and  1873);  the  Star  PaperSf 
or  experiences  of  art  and  nature  (selections  from 
The  Independent ;  m>  called  from  his  signature,  *; 
2  vols..  New  York,  1855-58);  Eyes  and  Ears  {r^ 
printed  from  The  New  York  Ledger,  Boston,  1862); 
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Leeitirt'Roam  Talks  (New  York,  IS70);  A  Summer 
Pariah  (1875);  Evolution  and  Rrligion  (1885). 
HU  books  of  most  permanent  value  were  The  Life 
0f  JtMu»  the  ChrUt  (i,  Hew  York,  1871 ;  ii,  left  incom- 
plete at  hifi  death  and  BUppletuetited  by  extracts 
from  his  eertnons,  18^1 ),  and  the  Yak  Letiur^  on 
Preaching  (Lymati  B««cher  lectures  before  the 
YiJe  EHvioity  School,  1872^-74;  3  vob.,  also  col- 
lected edition  in  one  volume,  Ni^w  York^  1881). 
He  compiled  The  Flymoalh  Coliection  of  Htfmntt 
and  Tunet  {1855),  and  wrote  Norwood,  ^  Villa^ 
Life  in  New  England f  a  novel  (lBa7). 

Bi»uoqKAPHT:  Lym&n  Abbott  and  S.  B.  H»ttjdiiy,  Menru 
Wmrd  Bwdm;  HtutJord,  1SS7;  tbn  Biaifraphy  by  his  mm 
Williwn  G.  Bwcher  and  B«.iiiue]  EU?ovj|te»  wwinted  by  hii 
wife,  1888-  John  ilcnry  Bftirowii,  HtTtry  R'srd  BetKhcr. 
dU  Shakt»pfiart  of  the  Pvipit,  New  Vorkn  IS»3:  thm  Auto- 
hutgraphimt  ReminiMeKntma  e(dJt«d  by  T.  J.  EUmwtiod,  hiji 
prrvrnte  tFienDgmpher  for  thirty  years,  1899;  Lynmn 
AbbotI*  Htnrv  Ward  Bttckfr,  Bam  ton.  1903:  N.  L.  Thomp- 
■on,  Tht  Hittanf  of  Plumoutk  Chutch,  New  York,  1873. 

BEECHER^  LYMAN:  Presbjrterian;  b,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1775;  d.  at  Brooklyn  Jan. 
10,  1863,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  1797; 
«tudied  theology  under  President  D wight  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and,  after  preaching  on  probation  for 
&  year  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  wajs  ordained  aa 
pastor  there,  179&;  in  1810  he  removed  to  Litch- 
field, Conn.^  and  in  1826  to  Boston,  as  pastor  of 
the  Hanover  Street  Church  (Congregational).  In 
1832  he  becmne  president  and  profe**eor  of  the- 
ology at  the  newly  formed  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Cindnnati,  where  for  the  firet  ten  years 
he  also  served  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Preaby- 
tenan  Church.  In  1851  he  returned  to  Boston, 
and  after  1856  lived  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  pro- 
found Atudent  of  theology,  but  eminently  practical 
in  hifl  pppjiching,  w^hich  was  marked  by  an  uncom- 
mon union  of  imagination,  fervor,  and  logic.  His 
convictions  were  strong,  his  courage  greats  and 
be  act«d  with  an  impulsive  energy  which  generally 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  he  thought  should 
be  done.  The  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  called 
forth  a  Bcrmon  on  dueling  (preached  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  iBhmd,  Apr.  16,  18D6;  put>- 
liahed  in  several  editions)  wlueh  did  much  to 
awaken  the  popular  conscience  on  the  subject. 
At  Litchfield  he  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of 
ft  general  leformation  of  public  morals,  and  in 
particular  against  the  convivial  habits  of  the  tirae^ 
During  his  Boston  pastorate  he  was  a  leader  on 
the  conservative  side  in  the  Unitarian  controveray. 
In  Cincinnati  hard  feelings  evoked  by  the  anti- 
slavery  contest,  and  certain  problemn  inevitable 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  seminary  and 
in  a  new  society,  made  his  career  a  stormy  one; 
but  be  worked  with  characteristic  energy  and 
retired  with  honor.  During  the  earlier  stagee  of 
the  differeQcea  wlueh  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Pi«sbyterian  Church  in  1837  he  was  charged  with 
bolding  heretical  views  on  the  atonement,  and  was 
tried  *nd  acquitted  by  both  presbytery  and  synod  in 
1835;  throughout  the  entire  contest  he  was  one  of 
the  New  School  leaders.  His  seven  sons  all  became 
elergymen  and  his  daughters,  (Catherine  Esther 
Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker^  became  weU  known  for  litemry 


and  philanthropic  work.  Daring  his  second  resi- 
dence in  Boston  Lyman  Beeclier  prepared  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  Worka  (i.  Lectures  on  PotUical 
Atheism  and  Kindred  Subjed^ ;  Six  Lectures  on 
Iniemperanee,  Boston*  1852;  ii,  Sermons^  1852; 
iii,  Victim  of  Theology  a*  Developed  in  Three  Ser^ 
mon&  and  on  his  TrtaU,  1853). 

BiBLioamAPnT:  Hj»  Amtobiaof^phti,  Correfpondenee,  efc» 
WH  edited  by  his  h>u  Charles  BwcbE^r,  rev.  cd.,  2  voln,. 
New  Yark.  1805;  t>ojisuit  »1m  D.  H.  Allfln.  The  Life  and 
SfTvic^M  bf  L]fman  BeecAer,  a  Cfimmtm^rative  Di»raurM, 
Cuicititiati,  1863;  J.  C.  White,  Pttmnal  He^n.in\3^tnct§  of 
Lyman  Beerhtr,  New  York,  ISS2;  E.  F.  Haywood,  Lj/man 
Betschtr,  Bf>9tQa,  1904. 

BEECHER,    THOMAS    KUnfTCUTT:      Cbngra- 

gationalist,  sixth  son  of  Ijyman  Beecher;  b.  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  10, 1824;  d,  at  Ehnira,  N.  Y„ 
Mar.  14,  1900,  He  was  graduated  at  Illinois 
College,  Jack.^TOnville,  111.,  1843;  became  school 
principal  at  Philadelphia,  1846,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
184S;  pastor  at  Williamsburg  (Brooklyn),  L.  L, 
1852,  of  the  Independent  Church  (afterward 
called  the  Park  Clnirch),  Elmira^  1854,  where  he 
served  a  long  pastorate  and  became  widely  known 
for  his  eccentricities,  but  still  more  esteemed  for 
hU  charities  and  respected  for  the  practical  good 
sense  of  many  of  his  plans  and  idejis.  He  developed 
one  of  the  first  '*  inMtitutlonal  "  churches,  and  his 
Sunday-school  was  a  model  one.  His  chief  publica- 
tion was  Our  Seven  Churches  (New  York,  1870), 
a  volume  of  discourses  upon  the  different  denomi- 
nations in  Elmira.  In  Time  with  the  SiarH,  a  book 
of  children's  stories,  appeared  posthumously  (1902). 

BEECHER,  WILLIS  JUDSON:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Hampden,  O.,  Apr.  29,  1838.  He  studied  at 
Hamilton  College  (B.A,,  1858)  and  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1S64),  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1864.  After  a  pastorate  at  Ovid,  N.  Y,, 
1864--65,  he  was  appointed  profe^Hor  of  moral 
science  and  belles-lettres  in  Knox  College,  Gales* 
burg,  111.  In  1869  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  same  city.  Two  years 
later  he  w*as  apfiointed  professor  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  lite  rat  me  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  In  1902  he  delivered  the  Stone  Lee* 
tures  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Assembly's  Committ.ee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Confession  of  Faith  (1 890-92 )|  and 
in  theology  is  a  progressive  conservative.  Besides 
preparing  the  Old  Testament  Simday-school  lessons 
for  the  Sunday  School  Times  since  1893,  he  has 
written  Farmer  Tompkins  and  his  Bibles  (Philadel- 
phia, 1S74);  General  Catalogue  of  Auburn  Theo- 
hygical  Seminary  (Auburn,  1883);  DriU  Lemons  in 
Hebrew  (1883);  Index  of  Presbyterian  AfinislerSf 
1706^^18Si  (Philadelphia,  1883;  in  collaboration 
with  his  sister  Mary  A.  Beecher);  The  Prophets  <md 
the  Promise  (New  York,  I9a5);  and  The  Te^hing 
of  Je^us  concerning  the  Future  Life  (1906), 

BEELZEBUB,  be*er«e-bub  (properly,  in  all  the 
New  Testament  passages — Matt>  x,  25;  xii,  24^ 
27;  Mark  iii,  22;  I^uke  xi,  15,  18,  l%--^Beeheboul): 
The  name  of  the  prince  of  the  demons;  i.e.,  of 
Satan.  The  reading  Beelzcboul  has  also  this  in  its 
favor  that  the  Greek  oikodcspotSSf  ''  master  of  the 
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house  "  (Matt*  x,  25),  seemB  to  play  upon  be'et  z£hul 
{he' el  being  the  Araiuaic  form  for  the  Hebrew  ba'al). 
Notliing  more  than  a  p!fly  upon  the  word  is  to  be 
nought  in  oikodespoifs,  which  is  not  a  tranfllation 
of  the  Aramaic;  "  master  of  the  (Batanic)  king- 
dom "  would  b«  a  meaniuglc'aa  designation  of  the 
prince  of  hell.  In  spite  of  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  Beeheb&ul,  it  is  justifiable  to  trace  this  name 
to  the  much  older  name  Baal-»(*bub,  which  is  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  that  of  an  idol, 

Baal-zcbub  wa^  honored  in  lOkron,  where  lie  had 
a  temple  and  an  oracle,  which  was  consulted  by 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel  (II  Ivings  i,  2,  3,  IG)*  The 
nanie  as  it  stands  means  "  lord  of  flies  ";  the  Scp- 
tuagint  calls  the  god  directly  '*  fly  ";  so  abo  Jose- 
phus  {AtU.,  IX,  ii,  1).  Inclii-^ical  mythology,  there 
was  a  god  who  protected  from  flies.  It  is  rplat^^d 
that  Hercules  banished  the  flics  from  Olympia  by 
erecting  a  shrine  to  Zeus  Apomuios  {"  averter  of 
flies  ");  and  the  Romani*  called  Hercules  Apomuios, 
A  similar  deity  is  mentioned  aa  acting  and  honored 
in  tiiflerent  places,  the  excuse  for  such  worship 
l)eing  the  plague  which  flies  cause  in  those  warm 
countries*  Both  the  sending  of  flies  and  the  dri- 
ving them  away  were  referred  to  the  same  divinity. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  Baal,  the  Baal- 
zebub  of  the  Philistiiies  was  essentially  identical 
with  the  principal  god  or  gods  of  the  Phenicians, 
He  may  have  bt^n  lord  of  fliea  as  sun-god*  because 
flies  are  most  numerous  in  midsmnnier,  when  the 
sun  is  hottest.  And  that  he  had  an  oracle  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  sybstitution  of  effect  for  cause. 
Flies  come  obedient  to  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tionSs  hence  the  god  was  conBidered  to  have  cau^d 
these  conditions,  and  so  at  length  his  control  was 
extended  to  other  events^  and  accordingly  he  was 
consulted  (see  Baal), 

BeeUebul  was  early  identified  with  Baal-zebub, 
and,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  was  turned  into  a  bad 
demon,  in  accordance  with  later  Jewish  ideas, 
Since  Lightfoot  (Htyrct  /fc6*,  s.v-),  it  has  been  com- 
mon to  say  that  the  name  of  the  demon  Beelzebul 
was  purposely  made  out  of  Beel-zebub,  in  order  to 
express  contempt  and  horror;  i.e.,  ^*  lord  of  dung/^ 
instead  of  **  lord  of  flies.**  But,  inasn^utfb  as  such 
a  name  for  Satan  does  not  occur  outside  of  the  New 
Testament^  it  iw  better  to  seek  its  derivation  in  the 
old  Ekronic  \^'orwhip,  which  might,  in  New  Testa- 
ment timee,  have  still  existed.  Beebebul  may 
thert*fore  be  looked  upon  as  the  san>e  name  as 
Beel-zebub,  and  therefore  as  having  the  same 
meaning. 

BiBU^OKAPffr:  E.  C,  A.  Riehm.  Handv^ftrt^rhuch  dt*  bi- 
Uuchen  Allnihumsy  b.v,.  Bkkfeld,  lS0i3-94  (revives  the 
theory  that  ibe  Syrlius  fQi-in  mjiy  b»ve  tufiAiit  eiutply  "  aA 
enemy h"  cf.  KAT.  p.  401);  J.  SoMen,  Dt  dU  Si/rit.  Lon- 
don.  1617;  J,  Lightruut.  Horir  kehruiefr  on  M&tt.  xJi,  24, 
and  Luk«  xi,  lA,  ill.  1675;  F.  C.  Movers.  Dit  PhOniii^ 
I  SaO-aOl,  Roan.  1^41;  idem,  in  J  A.  1878.  pp.  220-22fi; 
P.  SchoLs.  Gifti^ridieTi^t  und  Zaubtn^cMen  hft  den  tUUn 
HtbrArm.  pp.  170-173.  ilffflembui^.  1877:  Nowack.  At^ 
diiioLfi/ie.  ii,  304-aft6;  EB,  I  514-515;  JE.  iu  620--630. 

BEER,  bc^r,  GEORG:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Scbweidiiiiz  (31  m,  s.w.  of  Breslau)  Nov.  12,  1865. 
He  >!iiiditxl  in  Beriin  and  Leip^sic  (Ph.D.,  1887), 
tuu«ht  in  FCrbach  1889-91,  and  became  pri vat- docent 
at  Breslau  in  1892.    Two  years  later  he  went  in  the 


same  capacity  to  Halle,  and  in  1900  to  Strasbuig 
as  associate  professor  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
has  written  Ai-Caz^dU^s  Muk^d  al-faldsifcU,  %,  die 
LofTtfc  (Leyden,  ISSS);  Individual- und  GemeiruU' 
psalnwTi  (Marburg,  l8Bi4);  and  Der  Textdes  Buchea 
Hiob  uniefkucfU  (1867);  besides  preparing  the 
tran^ation  of  the  Marttirdom  of  Isaiah  and  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  for  E.  KautEi^ch's  Apokryphen  und 
Fseudepigraphtn  d^  Alien  Testaments   (Tubingen, 

igoo). 

BEER,  RUDOLF;  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
BieiitK  (40  m.  w^.w.  of  Cracow)  Dec.  5,  1863. 
He  was  educated  at  the  univtirsities  of  Vienna  and 
Bonn,  and  since  1803  has  been  reader  in  Spanish 
at  the  latter  tjniversity^  as  well  as  a  custodian  at  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Library  at  Vienna  since  1888. 
He  is  a  collaborator  on  the  Vienna  Corpus 
pairwm  ecdesiasticorum  Icdinorum.  In  theology 
he  advocates  "  the  scientific  investigation  of  Chris- 
tian revelation,*'  Among  his  works  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Die  Anecdota  Borderiana 
Augustineischer  Sermonen  (Vienna,  1887);  Heilige 
Hohen  der  Gri^htn  und  Rdmer  (1891);  Die  Quel- 
Itn  fUr  den  liber  diumus  omcilii  BasUiensis  des 
Petrua  Brurtdi  (1891);  and  Urkundliche  Beitrdge 
tu  Johannes  de  Stgovia  (1S96);  in  addition  to 
editions  of  Wyelif's  De  composiHone  hominis 
(London,  1887);  ajid  De  ente  pratdicamenUdi 
quastionsx  trcdecim  (1891 )«  and  of  the  Montb- 
menta  eoncUiorum  generalium  (3  vols.,  Vienna, 
1892-96). 

BEET,  bit,  JOSEPH  AGAR:  English  We^leyan; 
b.  at  Sheffield  Sept  27,  1840.  He  attended  Wesley 
Colle^,  Sheffield  (1851-56),  and  took  up  mining 
engineering,  but  afterward  studied  theology  at  the 
WcHleyan  College,  Richmond  (1862-64).  He  waa 
pastor  1864-85  and  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ologj*  in  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond,  1885-1905. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  London  1901-05.  He  de- 
livered the  Femley  Lecture  on  Th>e  Credentials  of 
the  Gospels  in  1889^  and  lectured  in  America  in  1896. 
Though  long  reeognijEed  aa  one  of  the  ablest  theo- 
logians and  exegetes  of  his  denomination,  his 
aympathy  with  the  modern  critical  school  of  inter- 
pretation and  partricularly  his  views  on  eschatology 
have  occasioned  much  criticism.  In  The  Last 
Thin^A  (London,  1897;  2d  ed.,  1906)  he  opposed 
the  belief  tliat  the  e-saential  and  endless  permanence 
of  the  soul  is  taught  in  the  Bible  and  denied  that 
eternal  punishment  neccfiaarily  means  endless  tor- 
nicntj  holding  tliat  the  sinner  may  suffer  a  relative 
annihilation  of  his  mental  and  moral  faculties  and 
gink  into  a  dehumanized  state.  He  reiterated  these 
V  ie ws  in  The  /  m  mortalih/  of  fh  e  Soul  ( 1 90 1 ).  Charges 
of  heresy  were  brought  against  him  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  19(0,  but  he  was  reelected  to  his  professor- 
ship on  coniiition  that  he  refrain  from  expressing 
his  opinions  on  immortality  and  future  punish- 
ment. To  rt*gaiT»  Uiierty  of  speech  in  1904  he  gave 
notice  that  he  would  retire  from  his  chair  in  twelve 
months,  Hb  other  works  are:  Commentary  on 
Romanes  (Lon<lon,  1877);  Holiness  as  Understood 
hff  th£  Criticii  tff  the  BihU  (1^80);  Commentary  on 
CiwinfhiunH     il8Sl);     Commentary    on     Galatians 
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(18S3);  Commentary  on  Ephesians,  PhilippianSf  Co- 
lossians,  and  Philemon  (1890);  Through  Christ  to 
God  (1892);  The  Firm  Foundation  of  the  Christian 
Faith  (1892);  The  New  Life  in  Christ  (1895); 
Nature  and  Christ  (New  York,  1896);  Key  to  Un- 
lock the  Bible  (1901);  Transfiguration  of  Jesus 
(1905);   and  Manual  of  Theology  (1906).  . 

BEETS,  b^tz,  HEURY:  Christian  Refonned;  b. 
at  Koedijk  (a  village  near  Alkmaar,  20  m.  n.w. 
of  Amsterdam),  Holland,  Jan.  5,  1869.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  and  studied 
at  John  Calvin  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  After  graduation  in  1895,  he  was  pastor  at 
Sioux  Center,  la.,  until  1899,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  pastor  of  the  Lagrave  Street  Chris- 
tian Refonned  Church,  Grand  Rapids.  He  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Heathen  Missions 
of  his  Church  since  1900,  stated  clerk  of  its  synod 
since  1902,  and  a  member  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  American  and  Canadian  Churches  for  the 
revision  of  the  Psalms  in  meter  since  1902.  In 
theology  he  is  a  firm  Calvinist,  adhering  strictly 
to  the  creeds  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  West- 
minster Standards.  He  has  been  associate  editor 
of  De  Gereformeerde  Amerikaanj  a  monthly,  since 
1898  and  editor-in-chief  of  The  Banner ^  a  weekly, 
since  1904.  He  has  written  Het  Leven  van  Pres. 
McKirdey  (Holland,  Mich.,  1901);  Sacred  History  for 
Juniors  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1901);  Sacred  His- 
tory for  Seniors  (1902);  Compendium  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  (1903);  Pnmer  of  Bible  Truths 
(1903;  in  collaboration  with  M.  J.  Bosma);  and 
Kerkenorde  der  ChristeHjke  Gereformeerde  Kerk 
(1905;  in  collaboration  with  W.  Heyns  and  G. 
K.  Hemkes). 

BEGG,  JAMES:  Minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  New  Monkland,  near  Airdrie 
(10  m.  e.  of  Glasgow),  Lanarkshire,  Oct.  31,  1808; 
d.  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  29,  1883.  He  studied  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh;  was  ordained  minister 
at  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  May,  1830;  became 
colleague  at  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh, 
Dec.,  1830,  minister  in  Paisley  1831,  at  Liberton, 
near  Edinburgh,  1835,  and,  after  the  Disruption  in 
1843,  at  Newington,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1865  he  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
ardent  supporter  of  evangelical  views  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  "  moderate  "  party  in  the  Church. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  lay  patronage  and  to 
voluntaryism.  He  strenuously  resisted  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  dvil  courts  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  and  was  disposed  to  continue  the  fight 
within  the  Establishment;  but  in  May,  1843,  he 
left  with  his  brethren.  (See  the  section  on  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  article  Presby- 
TERIAMB.)  In  the  Free  Church  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  minority  opposed  to  all  change  and 
when  he  was  charged  with  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress  he  ^oried  in  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
ideas  of  his  youth;  his  followers  were  most  numer- 
ous in  the  Highlands.  He  was  an  advocate  and 
supporter  of  popular  education  and  was  interested 


in  a  movement  to  secure  better  homes  for  the 
working  classes.  He  wrote  much  for  periodicals 
and  edited  several  journals  at  different  times  (The 
Bidwarkt  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism; 
The  Watchword,  against  the  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterians;  The  Signal,  against  instrumental 
music  in  worship).  Among  his  larger  publica- 
tions were  A  Handbook  of  Popery  (Edinburgh, 
1852);  Happy  Homes  for  Workingmen  and  How  to 
Get  Them  (London,  1866);  Free  Church  Principles 
(Edinburgh,  1869),  and  The  Principles,  Posi- 
tion, and  Prospects  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(1875). 

Bibuoobapht:  T.  Smith,  Memoira  of  James  Begg,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1886-88;  DNB,  iv,  127-128. 

BEGHARDS,  BEGUINES. 

Origin  (§  1). 

The  Early  Communities  (f  2). 

Extension  during  the  Twelfth  Century  (}  3). 

Relation  to  the  Mendicant  Orders  (f  4). 

The  Male  Communities  (f-  5). 

Persecution  as  Heretics  (}  6). 

Surviving  Beguinages  in  the  Netherlands  (f  7). 

Beghards  and  Beguines  are  the  names  applied 
to  certain  religious  communities  which  flourished 
especially  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Beguines  were 
women  and  earlier  in  origin  than  the  male  associa- 
tions, the  Beghards  (also  called  in  France  Biguins). 
As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  authentic  tra- 
dition as  to  the  origin  of  the  Beguines  had  been 
lost,  so  that  it  was  possible  in  the  fifteenth  for  the 
belief  to  gain  acceptance  that  they  had  been  founded 
by  Begga,  the  canonized  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Lan- 
den  and  mother  of  Pepin  of  Heristal. 

z.  Origin.  This  belief  was  supported  by  several 
scholars  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  and  approved  at  Mechlin  and  at  Rome. 
In  1630  Puteanus  (van  Putte),  a  Lou  vain  professor, 
produced  three  documents  supposed  to  date  from 
1065,  1129,  and  1151,  relating  to  a  convent  of  Beg- 
uines at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.  The  view  as  to 
the  date  of  their  origin  which  these  documents 
supported  was  prevalent  for  two  centuries,  and  is 
presupposed  in  the  modem  works  of  Mosheim  and 
of  Lea;  but  the  researches  of  Hallmann  proved 
finally  in  1843  that  Puteanus's  documents  were 
forgeries,  probably  belonging  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  origin  of  these  com- 
munities is  now,  accordingly,  almost  universally 
placed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  attributed  to  a 
priest  of  Li6ge,  Lambert  le  Bdgue  (q.v.). 

The  scarcity  of  information  about  the  earliest 
p)criod  has  caused  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ment to  be  underestimated  or  misconceived.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  career  of  Lambert  has  many 
points  of  affinity  with  those  of  his  younger  con- 
temporaries Peter  Waldo  and  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Like  them,  he  renounced  his  property,  to  endow 
with  it  the  hospital  of  St.  Christopher  at  Li^ge 
and  the  new  convent  of  Hemlines  there.  He  felt 
his  special  mission  to  be  the  preaching  of  repentance, 
which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  when  he  attacked  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  but  had  an  enduring  influence  especially 
on  the  women  of  Lifej^e.     By  1210  there  is  con- 
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temporary  testimoRy  to  the  existence  there  of 
"  whole  troops  of  holy  maidens  ";  the  ascetic  spirit 
took  hold  also  of  the  married  women, 
a.  The  Early  who  frequently  made  vows  of  conti- 
Communi-  nence.  Religious  excitement  did  not 
ties.  fail  to  produce  pathological  phenom- 
ena; stories  are  told  of  visions,  proph- 
ecies, convulsions,  incessant  tears,  loss  of  speech, 
and  the  like.  Probably  between  1170  and  1180 
some  of  Lambert's  followers,  to  whom  his  opponents 
gave  the  name  of  Beguines  in  mockery,  had  formed 
a  sort  of  conventual  association  on  a  suburban 
estate  belonging  to  him.  By  the  analogy  of  the 
later  Beguinages,  they  probably  inhabited  a  num- 
ber of  small  houses  grouped  about  the  church  and 
hospital  of  St.  Christopher,  and  shut  off  by  a  wall 
from  the  outer  world.  The  first  inmates  were 
mostly  women  of  position,  who  renounced  their 
property  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own 
labors. 

The  religious  impulse  given  by  Lambert  contin- 
ued active  after  his  death  (probably  1187),  and 
familiarized  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  with 
the  idea  of  ascetic  following  of  Christ  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Throughout 
the  next  century,  the  need  of  foimding  similar  in- 
stitutions for  the  large  numbers  of 
3.  Extension  Beguines  was  felt,  first  in  Flanders 
during  the  and  then  in  the  neighboring  French 
Twelfth  and  German  districts.  In  France  St. 
Century.  Louis  showed  them  special  favor,  and 
erected  a  large  Beguinage  in  Paris, 
modeled  after  the  Flemish,  in  1264;  others  sprang 
up,  large  or  small,  in  all  parts  of  France  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  system  in  the  other  Latin  countries  was 
probably  considerable,  but  exact  data  are  wanting. 
In  Germany  only  a  few  towns  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
such  as  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Wesel,  had  Beguinages 
in  the  strict  sense.  Here  the  usual  rule  was  for 
women  who  wished  to  renounce  the  world  at  first 
to  live  separately  in  their  own  houses  or  in  solitary 
places;  as  time  went  on,  they  came  together  in 
larger  or  smaller  houses  put  at  their  disposal  by 
pious  gifts,  and  formed  communities  of  a  monastic 
type.  The  growth  of  these  convents  was  remark- 
able, and  continued  from  the  first  third  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth, 
by  which  time  the  majority  of  German  towns  had 
their  convents  of  Beguines.  The  statutes  varied 
much  in  the  different  houses;  the  number  of  inmates 
was  between  ten  and  twenty  on  an  average.  There 
was  no  imiform  dress,  but  most  of  the  members  wore 
hoods  and  scapulars  resembling  a  religious  habit. 
Sometimes  those  who  had  property  retained  full 
control  of  it;  in  other  cases  a  portion  fell  to  the 
convent  when  they  died  or  left.  Celibacy  was  re- 
quired as  long  as  they  stayed,  but  they  were  always 
free  to  leave  and  marry. 

The  name  of  "  volimtary  poor,"  which  many 
convents  bore,  and  the  regulations  of  such  houses, 
show  the  continuance  of  Lambert's  influence  in 
favor  of  desertion  of  the  world  and  penitential  as- 
ceticism; but  the  Franciscan  ideas,  very  similar  in 
their  tendency,  which  were  widely  spread  not  long 
after,  found  here  a  fruitful  soil.    As  early  as  the 


thirteenth  century  a  large  proportion  of  the  Beg- 
hards  or  Beguines  of  France,  Germany,  and  north- 
em  Italy  were  under  the  direction  of  Franciscans 
or  Dominicans,  and  so  closely  related 
4.  Relation  with  the  penitential  confraternities 
to  the  Men-  attached  to  both  these  orders  that  the 
dicant  Or-  members  of  these  (tertiaries)  were 
ders.  commonly  known  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries as  beguini  and  beguincB — a  fact 
which  has  caused  much  confusion  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  real  Beguines.  The  disapproval 
of  these  latter  by  the  papal  authorities  brought 
about,  when  it  came,  a  still  closer  identification 
with  the  tertiaries;  many  joined  these  for  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  fifteenth  century  numerous 
Beguinages  were  transferred  to  the  Augustinian 
order*  While  the  original  Beguines  abstained  from 
begging,  it  became  more  common  among  them  in 
France  and  Germany  by  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  in  the  Latin  coimtries  the  Beg- 
uines are  found  among  the  extreme  defenders  of 
the  Franciscan  ideal  of  poverty,  so  we  find  fre- 
quently among  those  of  Germany  the  belief  that 
their  strict  poverty  designated  them  as  the  true 
followers  of  Christ.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
they  were  apt  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
teaching  of  the  clergy  and  listen  rather  to  the  ex- 
citing exhortations  of  their  "  mistresses "  or  of 
wandering  preachers  in  sympathy  with  their  be- 
liefs. They  developed  a  system  of  extreme  cor- 
poral austerity,  and  lost  themselves  in  mystic 
speculations  which  increased  their  tendency  to  see 
visions  and  to  condenm  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace;  even  the  moral  law  seems  at  times  to  have 
been  regarded  as  not  binding  upon  them.  The 
impulse  of  apocalyptic  enthusiasm,  given  by  Joa- 
chim of  Fiore  (q.v.)  and  spread  by  the  "  spiritual  " 
Franciscans  among  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  quietis- 
tic  mysticism  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
(q.v.),  found  an  entrance  into  their  houses  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Early  in  the 
next  century,  the  influx  of  women  of  high  social 
position  declined  more  and  more,  and  the  new 
foundations  took  on  more  of  the  modem  character 
of  benevolent  institutions.  By  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  Germany  at  least,  they  had 
almost  completely  lost  their  first  religious  fervor 
and  had  forfeited  much  of  the  popular  respect  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed. 

As  to  the  Beghards  or  male  communities,  the 
question  whether  the  first  associations  known  by 
this  name  can  be  directly  connected  with  Lambert 
le  Bdgue,  or  sprang  up  after  his  death  in  imitation 
of  the  Flemish  Beguinages,  can  not  be  decided  with 
our  present  knowledge.    They  are  first  met  with 
in  Louvain  (c.  1220)  and  Antwerp  (1228).     The 
names  beguin  and  begard  (Flemish  usually  bogard; 
Middle  High  German  begehart  and  biegger)  were  given 
in  mockery  and  are  of  Walloon  origin;  other  names 
are  Lollards  (probably  from  the  Mid- 
5.  The       die    Dutch    Idllerif   to   murmur;    see 
Male  Com-    Lollards),    "volimtary    poor,"   boni 
munities.      pueri,  boni  valeti,  etc.     In  the  course 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies they  spread  throughout  Germany,  into  Po- 
land and  the  Alpine  districts,  and  even  into  the 
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Latin  countries;  but  their  numbers  were  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Beguines.  As  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  a  number  of  their  houses, 
too,  connected  themselves  with  the  tertiaries  of 
the  two  great  mendicant  orders.  Like  the  Beg- 
uines, many  of  them  were  partizans  of  the  views  of 
the  "  spiritual  "  Franciscans  and  Fraticelli.  They 
practised  begging  ostentatiously,  frequently  had  no 
filled  abode,  and  wandered  about  in  small  groups, 
begging  and  winning  adherents  for  their  cause. 
They  did  not  abandon  this  mode  of  life  even  after 
papal  prohibitions  were  directed  against  them,  but 
Btroigthened  themselves  by  the  adhesion  of  sym- 
pathizers who  were  expelled  from  the  convents, 
and  remained  in  close  relations  with  the  Beguines, 
by  whom  they  were  regarded  as  martyrs  to  the 
FVanciscan  ideal  of  poverty  and  channels  of  mys- 
tical revelations.  In  the  Netherlands  the  fifteenth- 
century  Beghards  appear  for  the  most  part  as  reg- 
ular Franciscan  tertiaries,  organized  from  1443  as 
a  separate  Congregatio  Zepperensia  beghardorum 
tertuB  regula  S.  Franciscif  with  the  convent  of  Zep- 
peren,  near  Hasselt,  as  their  mother  house.  In- 
ternal dissensions  later  split  them  into  two  branches. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  united  with 
the  Lombard  congregation  of  regular  tertiaries, 
and  did  not  survive  the  Revolution.  The  internal 
organization  of  their  houses  corresponded  generally 
to  that  of  the  Beguines.  The  earliest  Dutch  Beg- 
hards were  mostly  weavers,  who  continued  to  fol- 
low their  trade;  later  they  frequently  copied  and 
sold  manuscripts.  The  German  Beghards  followed 
a  variety  of  occupations;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
Ifiddle  Ages  begging  was  their  main  source  of 
revenue.  A  special  inner  group  was  that  of  the 
"  Voluntary  Poor  "  (also  called  Poor  Brothers,  Cel- 
lites,  Alexians;  in  the  Netherlands  Lollards,  Mate- 
mans,  Cellebroedera ;  see  Alexians),  who  required 
the  entire  abandonment  of  property  by  their  mem- 
bers and  bound  them  by  permanent  vows.  Their 
strict  organization,  their  enthusiasm  for  poverty, 
their  zealous  devotion  to  charitable  duties,  all  point 
to  a  tradition  reaching  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Beghard  system.  They  are  further  contrasted  with 
the  ordinary  Beghards  by  the  fact  that  they  held 
aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  Franciscan  affilia- 
tions which  have  been  seen  to  be  so  common.  In 
the  fifteenth  centiuy  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  Augustinians.  Public  opinion,  by  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  even  more  imfavorable  to 
the  Beghards  than  to  the  Beguines;  popular  sat- 
irists and  preachers  alike  speak  of  them  as  hypocrit- 
ical beggars  with  a  tendency  to  deceit  and  immo- 
rality; and  the  Reformation  swept  away  the  last 
remnants  of  them,  in  Germany  at  least. 

The  persecution  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  as  a 
heretical  sect  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  probably  as  a  consequence  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  "  spiritual  **  Franciscans  (see  Francis, 
Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  the  Franciscan  Order).  By 
1300  the  name  heguinua  was  commoDly  used  in  the 
Latin  countries  as  the  accepted  designation  for  the 
heretical  **  spiritual "  party  and  Fraticelli,  which 
natmally  prejudiced  the  general  opinion  of  the  ortho- 
dox convents  of  Beghards  and  Beguines.  Still  more 
^Mm^ging  was  the  fact  that  the  German  bishops, 


about  the  same  time,  assumed  that  the  panthe- 
istic heresy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.v.) 
foimd  its  chief  support  in  their  houses.    Though, 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  probably 

6.  Persecu-  true  only  of  a  small  section,  the  name 

tion  as      of  Beghards  was  commonly  adopted 

Heretics,    in  Germany  for  the  adherents  of  that 

heresy.  During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  belief  spread  that  in  some  convents  of 
Beghards  and  Beguines  there  existed  an  inner  circle 
of  "  the  perfect  "  who  were  alien  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  morality,  to 
which  the  younger  members  were  admitted  only 
after  years  of  probation.  Whether  or  not  these 
accusations  were  true,  which  it  is  now  next  to  im- 
possible to  deteimine,  the  bitter  hostility  shown 
against  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  probably  finds 
its  simplest  explanation  in  the  conflicts  which  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  between  the 
episcopate  and  the  secular  clergy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially  the  Francis- 
cans, on  the  other,  since  these  latter  gained  their 
lay  following  largely  through  the  numerous  houses 
of  Beghards  and  Beguines.  Several  German  pro- 
vincial coimcils  (Cologne  1306,  Mainz  1310,  Treves 
1310)  passed  strong  measures  against  them,  and 
the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311)  struck  at  them  even 
harder,  imdertaking  to  suppress  them  entirely  on 
the  charge  of  spreading  heretical  doctrines  under  a 
cloak  of  piety.  The  execution  of  these  decrees  of 
suppression,  which  took  place  under  John  XXII, 
caused  great  confusion  in  the  Church  of  Germany, 
the  mendicants  and  sometimes  the  magistrates  at- 
tempting to  defend  the  Beguines.  Since  their  total 
suppression  appeared  impracticable,  John  XXII 
compromised  by  making  a  distinction  and  granting 
toleration  to  the  orthodox  Beguines.  Persecution 
did  not,  however,  cease;  and  with  the  powerful 
support  of  the  Eimperor  Charles  IV,  it  was  taken 
up  once  more  by  Urban  V  and  Gregory  XI.  With- 
out regard  to  the  varying  senses  of  the  names,  all 
Beghards  and  Beguines  alike  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  exconmiunicated,  and  outlawed.  Their 
property  was  to  serve  for  pious  purposes,  for  the 
support  of  the  inquisitors,  or  for  repairing  city 
walls  and  roads.  Between  1366  and  1378  remorse- 
less persecution  raged  against  them  throughout 
Germany;  but  even  then  they  found  advocates, 
especially  among  the  secular  magistrates,  and  Greg- 
ory XI  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  the 
distinction  between  orthodox  and  heretical  Beg- 
uines and  Beghards,  and  to  tolerate  the  fonner. 
About  1400  another  storm  broke  out,  aroused  by 
the  attacks  which  the  clergy  of  Basel,  especially 
the  Dominican  Johannes  Millberg  made  upon  the 
Beguines  of  that  city.  By  1410  the  Beguines  in  the 
dioceses  of  Constance,  Basel,  and  Strasburg  were 
driven  from  their  convents.  At  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  (1414-18),  which  showed 
itself  well  disposed  toward  them,  they  won  a  vic- 
tory of  some  importance  when  they  secured  the 
condemnation  as  heretical  of  a  treatise  directed 
both  against  them  and  against  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  by  the  Dominican  Matthaeus  Grabo. 
Attacks  were  still  made  upon  them,  none  the  less, 
and  that  a  general  feeling  inspired  such  attacks  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  the  name  "  Beghard  ''  con- 
tinued through  the  hlteenth  century  to  be  applied 
to  the  most  various  heretics,  until  it  adhered  per- 
manently to  the  Bohemian  Brethren  or  Picards. 

In  what  is  now  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  ex- 
ample of  Lambert's  first  followers  was  widely  fol- 
lowed, as  has  been  seen;  here  the  Beguines  flour- 
ished most,  and  here  they  have  maintained  their 
existence  to  the  present  day.    A  long  series  of 

accoimts  of  mystical  visions,  hysterico- 

7.  Surviving  ecstatic     phenomena,     and     extreme 

Beguinages  austerities    shows    that    the    strong 

in  the      religious    impulse    of    the   beginning 

Netherlands,  remained    operative    until    after   the 

Reformation.  Heretical  mysticism 
was  not  without  its  adherents:  in  1310  Margareta 
Porete,  a  Beguine  of  Hainault  and  the  author  of  a 
book  of  apparently  pantheistic  Ubertinism,  was 
executed  in  Paris,  and  the  mystic  Hadewich  Blom- 
maerdine  (q.v.)  of  Brussels  (d.  1336)  found  adherents 
among  the  Beguines  of  Brabant  and  Zeeland. 
The  bishops  and  princes,  however,  protected  the 
communities  in  times  of  persecution.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  contemplative  life  was  largely 
given  up  in  favor  of  diUgent  work  for  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  later  for  the  education  of  girls.  The 
French  Revolution  deprived  these  institutions  of 
their  religious  character,  which  they  regained  in 
1814.  At  present  there  are  fifteen  Beguinages  in 
Belgium,  only  two  of  which  are  of  any  size,  both  at 
Ghent,  numbering  869  inmates  in  1896.  The 
larger  one,  transferred  in  1874  to  St.  Amandsberg 
just  outside  the  city,  is  a  complete  model  of  a  small 
town,  with  walls,  gates,  streets,  and  gardens.  The 
total  number  of  Beguines  in  Belgium  was  1,790 
in  1825,  1|480  in  1866,  and  about  1,230  in  1896. 
In  Holland  two  houses  have  survived,  one  at  Am- 
sterdam with  thirteen  inmates  and  one  at  Breda 
with  forty-six.  (Herman  Haupt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  E.  Hallnuuin,  Die  Oeachiehte  de9  Uraprunga 
der  belgiachen  Beghinen,  Berlin.  1843  (perhaps  the  best 
book  on  the  subject);  J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  De  Beghardia 
9t  BeouinOnu,  Leipaio.  1790;  F.  von  Biedenfeld,  Ur- 
9prung  .  .  .  admUicher  Mdncha-  und  KloaterfrauanrOrden^ 
Weimar,  1837;  G.  Uhlhorn,  Die  ehriaUiche  Liebeathatio- 
keiiimMiUelalter,  Stuttgart.  1884;  H.  Haupt.  BeitrOge  gur 
Oeachichte  der  S^te  wm  fireiem  Oeiate  und  dea  Begharden- 
tama.  In  Zeitachrift  fUr  Kirchengeachichte,  vii  (1884).  503 
sqq.;  H.  C.  Lea.  Hiatory  of  the  Inquiaition,  ii,  350-517, 
Philadelphia.  1888;  P.  Frid^rioq,  Lea  Documenta  de  Olaagow 
oancemant  Lambert  de  B^gue,  in  BuUetina  de  I'acadimie  de 
Belgigue,  third  series,  xxix  (1895).  148-165.  990-1006; 
HemihvLcheT.Orden  und  Kongregationen,  i.  501.  ii.  422-425; 
A.  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  iv,  passim,  v,  passim; 
W.  Moeiler,  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  475-478. 

BEGIN,  b^"gan',  LOUIS  NAZAIRE:  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Quebec;  b.  at  L^vis,  Quebec, 
Jan.  10,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec  (1857-62)  and  Laval  University  (B.A., 
1863).  He  then  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  Grand  Seminary  of  Quebec,  but  was  chosen 
to  fill  a  chair  in  the  newly  established  faculty  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Laval,  and  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  study.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1865,  and  returned  to  Quebec  in 
1868,  where  he  taught  dogmatic  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Laval  University  until 
1884,  in  addition  to  being  prefect  of  the   Little 


Seminary  and  having  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the 
University  during  the  last  few  years  of  this  period. 
In  1884  he  accompanied  the  archbishop  of  Quebec 
to  Rome  to  defend  the  rights  of  Laval  University, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  remaining  there  until  1888.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chi- 
coutimi,  and  three  years  later  was  appointed 
coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Cyiene, 
to  Cardinal  Taschereau.  On  the  death  of  the 
Cardinal  in  1898,  he  became  archbishop  of  Quebec. 
He  has  written  La  PrimauU  et  VinfaUUbiliU  des 
Bouverains  porUifes  (Quebec,  1873);  La  SairUe 
Venture  et  la  rkgle  de  la  foi  (1874;  English  trans- 
lation by  G.  M.  Ward,  London,  1875);  Le  CtdU 
catholique  (1875);  Aide-memoire^  ou  ckronologie 
de  Vhistoire  du  Canada  (1886);  and  CatickUme  de 
controverae  (1902). 

BEHAISM:  A  development  of  Babism  (q.v.). 
The  Bab  had  taught  that  the  greatest  and  last  of 
all  manifestations  of  divinity  was  to  appear  and, 
through  his  teachings,  wipe  out  all  distinctions  of 
sects.  In  1862,  twelve  years  after  the  Bab's  exe- 
cution, Beha  Ullah,  a  high-bom  Persian  and  Babite 
leader,  claimed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  this  teaching. 
He  was  imprisoned  and  exiled  and  died  in  Acre, 
Syria,  in  1892.  His  son,  Abdul  Beha  Abbas,  then 
became  the  leader  and  "  Center  of  the  Ck>venant.'' 
From  his  residence  in  Acre,  where  he  lives  under 
government  surveillance,  a  far-reaching  propaganda 
has  gone  forth  and  pilgrims  find  their  way  thither 
even  from  distant  America. 

Behaist  missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  accept 
money,  though  they  may  be  entertained  by  con- 
verts or  others  interested.  Their  message  consists 
in  a  recital  of  the  history  of  their  religion  and  the 
lives  of  the  Bab  and  Beha  Ullah.  The  Old  and 
New  Testament  prophecies  and  the  sacred  books  of 
ethnic  religions  are  studied  in  the  belief  that  they 
establish  the  Behaist  doctrines.  Their  sacred  wri- 
tings are  the  works  of  Beha  Ullah,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Book  of  Ighan.  They  are  mostly 
short  sentences  called  **  communes,''  consisting  of 
prayers  or  truths  for  the  guidance  of  life.  The 
explanation  of  the  Book  of  Ighan  and  the  "  Hidden 
Words  "  in  Arabic  and  Persian  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  preaching.  The  beauty  of  service  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  is  a  cardinal  precept.  Sim- 
pUcity  in  food  and  dress  is  another,  and  herein 
Abdul  Beha  is  an  example  to  his  followers.  Polyg- 
amy is  not  allowed  and  all  goods  are  held  in  com- 
mon. It  is  believed  that  God  has  manifested  him- 
self at  different  times  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  race,  the  chief  manifestations  having  been 
three  in  number;  viz.,  Jesus — whose  life  and  teach- 
ings are  commended, — ^the  Bab,  and  Beha  Ullah, 
who  is  the  greatest  and  last;  after  him  there  will  be 
no  other  manifestation,  and  whosoever  does  not 
believe  on  him  after  having  heard  his  words  will 
not  have  another  chance  to  enter  the  kingdom. 
Certain  feasts  are  observed  commemorating  events 
in  the  life  of  Beha  Ullah,  and  one  which  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Bab  consists  in  a  simple  repast 
such  as  fruits,  nuts,  and  cool  water,  held  at  the 
home  of  a  believer  every  nineteen  days;   a  vacant 
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seat  is  left  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  the  absent 
master,  And  passages  from  the  "  Hidden  Words  " 
are  read  as  the  food  is  passed. 

Behaist  congregations  are  known  as  "  assemblies/ ' 
The  first  in  America  was  established  in  Chicago  by 
a  Syrian,  Ibrahim  Kheirallah,  in  1894.  There  are 
now  thirty-five  in  America,  each  independent  of 
the  others  and  owning  no  authority  but  that  of 
Abdul  Beha.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mission  of 
Behaism  is  to  \mify  the  world  and  bring  all  religions 
into  ODe.^  Margaret  B.  Peeke. 

Bibuoobaphy:  Conmilt  the  literature  given  under  Babibm  ; 
E.  D.  RooB.  Bahirnn,  in  Qreat  Religiont  of  the  Worlds  Lon- 
don, 1901;  Mirsa  Huaain  All,  Le  Livre  de  la  certitude  .  .  . 
traduU  .  .  .  par  U.  Dreyfue.  Paris,  1904;  Le  Beyan  arabe, 
le  livre  aaerS  du  Babyame,  transl.  by  A.  Nicolas,  Paris,  1905; 
BehaUllah,  Lee  Fricevtee  du  B^uiiame:  lee  omemente — 
lee  juroUe  du  paradia,  lee  eplendeure,  lee  rfyfilatione,  transl. 
by  H.  Dreyfus  and  U.  Chirazi,  Paris.  1906. 

BEHMEN,  JACOB.     See  Boehme. 

BEISSEL,  JOHN  CONRAD.  See  Communism, 
II,  5;  DuNKERS,  I,  2. 

BEISSEL,  STEPHAN:  German  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Aachen  Apr.  21,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Milnstcr  and  at  the  semi- 
nary at  Cologne.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1871  and  lived  two  years  in  France,  three 
in  Eln^and,  fifteen  in  Holland,  and  four  in  Luxem- 
burg, passing  the  remainder  of  his  time  at  Aachen 
and  Cologne.  He  has  written  BaugeachichU  der 
Kirche  des  heUigen  Viktor  zu  Xanten  (Freiburg, 
1883);  Gddwert  und  Arbeitslohn  im  MiUelalter 
(1884);  Vereknmg  der  HeUigen  in  Deulschland  bis 
rum  Beginn  des  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts  (1885); 
Dilder  der  Handschrift  des  Kaisers  Otto  im  MUnster 
zu  Aachen  (Aachen,  1886);  Geschichte  der  Ausstai- 
tung  der  Kirche  des  heUigen  Viktor  zu  Xanlen  (Frei- 
burg, 1887);  Geschichte  der  trierschen  Kirchen  und 
iiirer  Reliquien  (2  parts,  Treves,  1889);  Evange- 
licnbuch  des  heUigen  Bemward  von  Hildesheim 
(Hildesheim,  1891);  Verehrung  der  HeUigen  und 
ihrer  Reliquien  in  Deulschland  wdhrend  der  zweiten 
HdljU  des  Mittelalters  (Freiburg,  1893);  VatUcani- 
sche  Miniaturen  (1893);  Der  heUige  Bemward 
von  Hildesheim  als  Kunstler  (Hildesheim,  1895); 
Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  FiesoUf  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Werke  (Freiburg,  1895);  Die  Verehrung 
Unserer  lAeben  Frau  in  Deuischland  wdhrend  des 
Mittelalters  (1895);  Bilder  aus  der  Geschichte  der 
altchristlichen  Kunst  und  LUurgie  in  Italien  (1899); 
Das  Leben  Jesu  Christie  geschildert  auf  den  Flugeln 
des  Hoehaltars  zu  Kalkar  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  Joest,  Gladbach,  1900);  Das  Evangelienbuch 
Heinriehs  III  und  die  Dame  zu  Goslar  in  der  Biblio- 
ihek  zu  Upsala  (Dttsseldorf,  1900);  Die  Aachen- 
fahrt  (1902);  Betrachtungspunkte  fur  alle  Tage  des 
Kirehenjahres  (10  vols.,  1904-05);  and  Geschichte  der 
Evangelienhucher  in  der  ersten  Hdlfte  des  Mittel- 
alters (Freiburg,  1906);  in  addition  to  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Zur  Kenntnis  und  WUrdigung  der 
mittelalterlichen  AUdre  Deutschlands  (Frankfort, 
1895-1905)  begun  by  E.  F.  A.  MUnzenberger. 

'  Requests  for  literature  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Maeon  Remey,  Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEKKER,  BALTHASAR:  Dutch  precursor  of 
rationalism;  b.  at  Metslawier  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Dok- 
kum)  Mar.  30,  1634;  d.  in  Friesland  June  11,  1698. 
He  studied  at  Groningen  imder  J.  Alting  and  in 
Franeker,  where  he  was  rector  of  the  Latin  school, 
was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and  preacher  in  1666. 
Being  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  he  published  at  Wesel  in  1668  an 
AdmonUio  sincera  et  Candida  de  philosophia  Car-' 
teeiana,  and  gave  greater  offense  by  his  catechisms 
in  1668  and  1670.  He  was  accused  of  Socinianisra, 
although  Alting  and  other  theologians  pronounced 
him  to  be  orthodox.  After  many  controversies, 
he  accepted  a  call  as  preacher  to  Weesp,  and,  in 
1G79,  to  Amsterdam.  The  appearance  of  a  large 
comet  in  1680  induced  him  to  issue  a  work  against 
popular  superstition,  which  stirred  up  more  com- 
motion; and,  in  1691,  in  De  betoverde  Wereld, 
published  at  Leeuwarden,  he  denied  the  existence 
of  sorcery,  magic,  possessions  by  the  devil,  and  of 
the  devil  himself.  The  consistory  of  Amsterdam 
instituted  a  foimal  process  against  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  July  30,  1692.  He  went  to  Friesland, 
where  he  edited  the  last  two  books  of  his  work. 

H.  C.  RoooEf. 

Biblioorapbt:  A  complete  list  of  Bekker's  writings  and 
of  the  opposing  works  called  out  i»  given  in  A.  van  der 
Linden,  B.  Bekker,  Bibliographie,  The  Hague,  1860.  For 
his  life  consult  J.  G.  Walch,  Einleitunoindie  Religioneetreif' 
tigkeiten  aueeerhaib  der  lutheriechen  Kirche,  vol.  iii,  part  3, 
499  sqq.,  Jena,  1734;  M.  Sch wager,  Beitrag  zur  OeeehidUe 
der  Intolerant,  oder  Ld>en,  .  .  .  B.  Bekkere,  mit  einer  Vcr^ 
rede  Sendere,  Leipsic.  1780;  J.  M.  Schrdckh,  Kirchenge' 
eehi4JUe  eeit  der  Reformation,  viii,  713-722,  ib.  1808;  D. 
Lorgion,  B.  Bekker  in  Franeker,  The  Hague,  1848;  idem, 

B.  Bekker  in  Ameterdam,  2  vols.,  Groningen,  1850;  W.  P. 

C.  Knuttel,  Balthaaar  Bekker,  The  Hague,  1906. 

BEKKOS,  JOHANNES.  See  John  (Johannes) 
Bekkos. 

BEL:  A  great  Babylonian  god,  whose  name, 
like  the  equivalent  Hebrew  Ba*al,  originally  and 
all  through  the  history  of  the  language  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  lord  "  or  "  owner  "  (see  Baal). 
The  usage  of  the  two  words  as  names  of  deities 
also  ran  through  parallel  courses;  for  Bel  at  one 
time  in  Babylonia  was  a  local  deity  like  each  of  the 
Baals  of  the  Canaanites.  He  was  the  patron 
deity  of  the  city  of  Nippur  in  central  Babylonia 
(the  modem  NuflFar),  where  his  temple,  of  great 
antiquity,  has  been  unearthed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania expedition.  The  reason  why  there  were  not 
many  Bels  in  Babylonia  was  that  political  union 
on  a  large  scale  was  very  early  effected  in  that 
country,  while  it  was  always  impossible  among  the 
Canaanites;  and  Nippur  was  the  center  of  an 
extensive  community  in  very  remote  times. 

When,  under  priestly  influence,  Babylonian  the- 
ology was  systematized,  to  this  great  god  Bel  was 
assigned  sovereignty  of  the  earth,  while  Anu  ruled 
in  the  highest  heaven,  and  Ea  over  the  deep.  These 
formed  the  chief  trinity  with  primary  and  uni- 
versal dominion. 

But  it  is  not  the  Bel  of  Nippur  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha.  On  account  of 
the  rise  and  supremacy  of  the  city  of  Babylon  under 
Hammurabi  (2250  B.C.),  Marduk  (Merodach),  the 
god  of  that  city,  was  invested  with  the  prerogatives 
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and  even  with  the  name  of  Bel,  so  that  in  the  com- 
paratively modem  Old  Testament  times  "Bel" 
stands  for  "  Merodach"  and  for  him  only  (so  in  Isa. 
xlvi,  1;  Jer.  li,  44;  in  Jer.  1,  2  both  names  occur 
together,  meaning  practically  "  Bel-Merodach  "). 

The  Babylonian  Bel  was  not  only  adopted  by  the 
Assyrians  as  one  of  their  chief  gods  (of  course  lower 
than  Asshur),  but  like  Ishtar  (see  Ashtoreth), 
Sin,  and  Nebo,  he  seems  to  have  obtained  woi^ 
shipers  in  the  West-land.  Such,  at  least,  is  an 
inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  proper 
names  Bildad  ("Bel  loves ")»  Ashbel  ("man  of 
Bel "),  and  Balaam,  Moreover, "  Bel "  is  found  as  an 
element  in  several  Phenician  and  Palmyrene  names. 
See  Babylonia,  VII.  J.  F.  MctCurdy. 

BiBLiooRAPHT :  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Baby- 
loniana,  London.  1887;  idem,  Rdigion  of  Ancient  Egypt 
and  Bc^lonia,  Edinburgh,  1902;  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of 
Babylonia,  Boston,  1898;  idem,  in  DB,  extra  vol.,  pp. 
638-539,  545;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  354-358. 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON.  See  Apocrypha,  A, 
IV,  3. 

BELGIC  CONFESSION:  A  statement  of  belief 
written  in  French  in  1561  by  Guy  de  Br^  (q.v.) 
aided  by  H.  Saravia  (professor  of  theology  in 
Leyden,  afterward  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died 
1618),  H.  Modetus  (for  some  time  chaplain  of 
William  of  Orange),  and  G.  Wingen.  It  was 
revised  by  Francis  Junius  of  Bourges  (164^1602), 
a  student  of  Calvin,  pastor  of  a  Walloon  congre- 
gation at  Antwerp,  and  afterward  professor  of 
theology  at  Leyden,  who  abridged  the  sixteenth 
article  and  sent  a  copy  to  Geneva  and  other 
churches  for  approval.  It  was  probably  printed 
in  1562,  or  at  all  events  in  1566,  and  afterward 
translated  into  Dutch,  German,  and  Latin.  It 
was  presented  to  Philip  II  in  1562,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  securing  toleration.  It  was  formally 
adopted  by  synods  at  Antwerp  (1566),  Wesel 
(1568),  Emden  (1571),  Dort  (1574),  Middleburg 
(1681),  and  again  by  the  great  Synod  of  Dort,  April 
29,  1619.  Inasmuch  as  the  Arminians  had  de- 
manded partial  changes,  and  the  text  had  become 
corrupt,  the  Synod  of  Dort  submitted  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Dutch  texts  to  a  careful  revision.  Since 
that  time  the  Belgic  (Ik>nfession,  together  with  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  has  been  the  recognized 
symbol  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  m 
America. 

The  (Ik>nfession  contains  thirtynaeven  articles, 
and  follows  the  order  of  the  Galilean  (Confession, 
but  is  less  polemical,  full,  and  elaborate,  especially 
on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Church,  and 
the  Sacraments.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
symbolical  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
of  doctrine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

The  French  text  must  be  considered  as  the 
original.  Of  the  first  edition  of  1561  or  1562  no 
copies  are  known.  The  Synod  of  Antwerp,  in 
September,  1580,  ordered  a  precise  parchment 
copy  of  the  revised  text  of  Junius  to  be  made  for 
its  archives,  which  copy  had  to  be  signed  by  every 


new  minister.  This  manuscript  has  always  been 
regarded  in  the  Belgic  churches  as  the  authentic 
document.  The  first  Latin  translation  was  made 
from  Junius's  text  by  Beza,  or  under  his  direction, 
for  the  Harmonia  Confessionum  (Geneva,  1581). 
The  same  passed  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Corpus 
et  Syntagma  Confesaionum  (Geneva,  1612).  A 
second  Latin  translation  was  prepared  by  Festus 
Hommius  for  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618,  revised  and 
approved  1619;  and  from  it  was  made  the  English 
translation  in  use  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  America.  It  appeared  in  Greek  1623,  1653,  and 
1660,  at  Utrecht. 

Bibuooraphy:  An  excellent  description  and  short  history 
is  given  by  Schafif  in  Creeds,  i,  502-508,  with  the  text  in 
iii,  383-436,  where  the  literature  is  given. 

BELGIUM :  A  kingdom  of  northwestern  Europe; 
area,  11,373  square  miles;  population,  6,800,000. 
After  a  revolt  from  Holland  in  1830,  Belgium  was 
recognized  with  its  present  boundaries  by  the 
Powers  in  1839,  when  it  was  declared  to  be  neutral 
territory.  The  population  belongs  to  two  nation- 
alities, the  northern  portion,  which  is  the  larger, 
being  Flemish  (Low  German),  and  the  southern 
Walloon  (French);  the  vernacular  of  forty-one 
per  cent,  is  French.  The  boundary  between  these 
two  components  may  be  defined  as  running 
from  Maestricht  west  to  the  French  department 
Nord. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  since 
the  Dutch  Protestants,  who  were  numerous  from 
1815  to  1830  have,  for  the  most  part,  emigrated. 
[The  Protestants  constitute  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.]  The 
Evangelical  confessions  are  represented  in  many 
cities,  however,  by  immigrants  from  Germany  in 
recent  decades,  as  well  as  by  Anglicans  and  Meth- 
odists and  converts  to  Protestantism.  The  most 
numerous  of  these  Protestant  communions  is  the 
Union  dea  6gli8es  ^vangUiquea  Protestantea  de  la 
Belgique,  which  was  founded  in  1839  and  consists 
of  French,  Dutch,  and  German  congregations, 
being  represented  in  Li^,  Verviers,  Seraing, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  La  Bouverie,  Dour, 
Paturages,  Jolimont,  and  Toumai. 
Protestants.  The  permanent  bond  of  the  Union 
is  a  board  of  directors,  chosen  at  the 
annual  synod  of  the  congregations  interested. 
Recognition  by  the  State  as  a  legal  ecclesiastical 
body  assures  state  aid  to  its  clergy,  the  usual  salary 
being  2,220  francs,  although  it  occasionally  runs 
as  high  as  4,000  and  6,000,  An  "  evangeliaation 
committee  "  of  the  Union  cares  for  scattered  mem- 
bers, and  especially  for  the  religious  education 
of  children  by  "  evangelists "  where  Protestant 
schools  do  not  exist.  The  Union  has  between 
16,000  and  18,000  members.  The  SociOi  ^van- 
gdique  or  ^glise  Chritienne  Missionnaire  Beige  is 
a  free  church  consisting  of  converts  from  Roman 
Catholicism  or  their  children.  It  is  strongest  in 
the  Walloon  districts  and  has  numerous  places  of 
worship,  united  into  three  districts,  whose  repre- 
sentatives (ConaeiU  Sectionnaires)  meet  four  times 
annually.  Over  these  three  coimcils,  to  which 
each  congregation  sends  a  pastor  and  a  layman. 
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is  the  synod,  of  which  the  pennanent  executive  body 
Is  the  ComiU  Admtntstrateur,  The  clergy  are 
trained  chiefly  in  Switzerland  and  are  subordinate 
to  the  synod.  This  Church  possesses  few  schools 
of  its  own,  but  in  public  schools  of  one  class  with 
twenty  Protestant  children  and  in  those  of  several 
classes  with  forty  children  it  is  entitled  to  give 
religious  instruction  through  its  own  clergy.  It 
has  now  about  11,000  members.  There  are  Eng- 
lish churches  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Brussels,  and 
Ostend,  and  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels  there  are 
Presbyterian  congregations;  in  the  first-named  city 
an  agent  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
is  also  active.  The  Dutch  Reformed  and  the 
Swedish  Lutherans  have  small  congregations  in 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  respectively. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Belgium  was 
organised  in  1561,  when  the  authority  of  the 
foreign  bishops  was  abrogated,  and  in  1839  the 
system  was  readjusted  to  harmonize  with  the  new 
boundaries.  The  most  of  the  clergy  receive  their 
training  at  the  episcopal  seminaries  and  a  small 
proportion  at  the  University  of  Lou  vain.  The 
State  has  no  control  over  the  appointment  of 
priests,  who  are  subject  only  to  their  bishops. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however, 
Roman  receives  from  the  State  an  annual 
Catholic  stipend  of  more  than  4,800,000  francs. 
Church,  although  it  docs  not  enjoy  any  eccle- 
siastical prerogative.  Its  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  people  is  exerted  chiefly  through 
the  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  more  than  220 
for  monks,  with  some  5,000  members,  and  about 
1,500  nimneries,  with  over  27,000  sisters.  The 
members  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools,  the  right  being  given  the  communities 
by  the  law  of  1884  to  *'  adopt  **  private  schools, 
or  schools  conducted  by  the  religious  organizations. 
A  number  of  intermediate  schools  are  also  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Louvain.  Academic  training  is  also  provided  for 
by  the  state  universities  of  Ghent  and  Li^ge,  and 
by  the  free  university  of  Brussels. 

In  its   hierarchic  organization,  Belgiimi   consti- 
tutes the  province  of  Mechlin,   and  its  dioceses 
are  divided  according  to  the  political  boundaries 
of  the  coimtry.    The  archdiocese  of  Mechlin  on  the 
Dyle  was  created  by  a  papal  enactment  of  1559, 
which  first  came  into  full  operation  in  1561.     It 
contains  fifty- five  parishes  and  over  600  chapels 
of  ease  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Antwerp. 
The   suffragan    bishoprics   are    those    of    Bruges, 
Ghent,    Li6ge,    Namur,    and   Toumai    (Doomik). 
Bruges,  founded  in  1559,  has  forty  parishes  and 
245   chapels   of   ease;  Ghent,    established   in    the 
same   year,    also    has   forty   parishes 
Diocesan    and  310  chapels  of  ease;  Li6ge,  dating 
Organiza-   from  the  fourth  century,  has  an  equal 
tion.        nimiber  of  parishes  and  570  chapels 
of    ease;  Namur,     created    in     1559 
(1561),  has  the  same  number  of  parishes  and  700 
chapels  of  ease;  and  Doomik,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  1146,  controls  thirty-three  parishes  and  445 
chapeb  of  ease,  its  see  comprising  the  Hennegau, 
with  the  exception  of  five  parishes  belonging  to 
the  French  diocese  of  Cambrai. 
II.— 3 


The  Jews  of  Belgium,  who  number  about  5,000, 
are  divided  into  twelve  rabbinical  districts. 

WiLHELM  GOETK. 

Bibuoobapht:  BaUm,  HUtoire  eontemporaine  de  la  B§1- 
g%QU4,  Lyons,  1891;  Archives  Bdoes,  revue  eriUque  d'hie- 
toriographie  noHonale^  Liittioh,  1800  sqq.;  La  Belffique  et 
le  VaHcan,  Documenie  et  travauz  UgieUUifSt  3  voLb.,  Brua- 
selfl,  1880-81;  G.  Venpeyen,  Le  Parti  eaiholupte  beige, 
Ghent,  1803;  J.  Hoyois.  La  Poliiuiue  eaiholujue  en  Bel- 
gique  depuia  1814,  Louyain,  1805;  O.  Goppin,  L' Union 
aaeerdotale,  aon  hiatoire,  eon  eeprit  et  eee  eonetHutione, 
Namur,  1806;  U.  Berli^re,  Monaeticon  beige,  vol.  i.  Paris, 
1807;  La  Beige  eccUeiaatique  (aa  annual). 

BELIAL,  bni-ol  ("  worthlessness  ") :  A  word  which 
occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament  (II  Cor.  vi, 
15;  better  reading  Beliar)  as  the  name  of  Satan, 
hardly  as  that  of  Antichrist;  the  Peshito  has  "  Sa- 
tan." In  the  Old  Testament  heliyya'al  is  not  used 
as  a  designation  of  Satan,  or  of  a  bad  angel;  it  is 
an  appellation,  "  worthlessness  "  or  "  wickedness  " 
in  an  ethical  sense,  and  is  almost  always  found 
in  connection  with  a  word  denoting  the  person  or 
thing  whose  worthlessness  or  wickedness  is  spoken 
of;  as,  "  man  of  BeUal,"  "  son  of  Belial,"  "  daugh- 
ter of  Belial,"  "  thoughte  of  Belial,"  etc.  In  a  few 
instances  beliyya*al  denotes  physical  destruction;  so 
probably  Ps.  xviii,  4  (II  Sam.  xxii,'  5),  "  floods  of 
destruction"  (A.  V.  "ungodly  men";  R.  V.  "un- 
godliness"). To  understand  this  passage  to 
refer  to  the  prince  of  hell  is  against  Old  Testa- 
ment usage.  Occasionally  the  adjunct  is  omit- 
ted, as  in  II  Sam.  xxiii,  6;  Job  xxxiv,  18; 
Nahum  i,  15,  where  the  word  means  the  "  bad,"  the 
"  destroyer,"  the  "  wicked."  Although  thus  orig- 
inally not  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellation,  in 
the  later  Jewish  and  Christian  Uterature  it  passed 
over  into  a  name  for  Satan,  not  as  the  "  worthless," 
but  as  the  "  destroyer."  It  is  so  used  in  II  Cor. 
vi,  15,  where  Paul  asks:  "  What  harmony  is  there 
between  Christ  and  Belial?"  "BeUal  '  stands  for 
*  Satan  "  also  in  Jewish  epigrapha  and  apocalyptic 
writings,  such  as  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  Jewish  in- 
terpolations in  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  In  the  Syriac, 
heliyya'al  is  translated  by  "  lord  of  the  air,"  as 
though  the  word  were  composed  of  bel  and  the 
Syriac  o'ar  (=-Gk.  a^r;  cf.  Eph.  ii,  2). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Hamburger,  s.v.,  in  Real-Encyklopddie 
far  Bibel  und  Talmud,  vol.  i.  Leipsic.  1801;  W.  Bouiwet, 
Der  AntichrUt,  pp.  86-87,  00-101.  Gdttingen,  1806;  T.  K. 
Cheyne.  in  Expoeitor,  1805,  pp.  435-430;  F.  Hommel,  in 
Expoeiiory  Timee,  viii,  472;  EB,  i,  625-627. 

BELLAMY,  JOSEPH:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
New  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Feb.  20,  1719;  d.  at  Bethle- 
hem, Conn.,  Mar.  6,  1790.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale,  1735,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age 
of  eighteen;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Bethlehem  Apr.  2,  1740.  During  the  Great  Awa- 
kening he  preached  with  much  zeal  as  an  itinerating 
evangelist;  later  he  established  a  divinity  school 
in  his  house,  where  many  prominent  New  England 
clergymen  were  trained,  as  well  as  some  not  in- 
tended for  the  ministry  (among  them  Aaron  Burr). 
He  was  a  disciple  and  personal  friend  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  the  most  gifted  preacher  among  hi.s 
followers,  being  thought  by  some  to  be  equal  to 
White  field.     In  his  True  Religion  Delineated  (Bos- 
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ton,  1750)  he  sets  forth  in  spirited  style  the  plan  of 
salvation  and  of  the  Christian  life  after  the  Ed- 
wardean  conception,  and  he  explicitly  advocates 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement.  In  the  Wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin  (1758)  he  argues 
that,  while  sin  is  a  terrible  evil,  God  permits  it  as  a 
necessary  means  of  the  best  good,  and  the  universe 
is  ''  more  holy  and  happy  than  if  sin  and  misery 
had  never  entered."  God  could  have  prevented 
sin  without  violating  free  will.  On  the  whole  his 
work  was  more  general  than  specific,  modifying 
the  prevalent  conceptions  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity  and  reasonableness.  He  sometimes  ap- 
proaches quite  near  subsequent  forms  of  expres- 
sion. A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at 
New  York  (3  vols.,  1811),  and  another  (and  better) 
at  Boston,  with  memoir  by  Tryon  Edwards  (2  vols., 
1850). 

BELLARMINE,  bel"lar-mln'. 

In  Louvain  ((1).    In  Rome.     The  Diaputationea  (}  2). 
New  Duties  after  1589.     Controversial  Writings  (}  3). 

Roberto  Francesco  Romolo  Bellarmino,  the  fa- 
mous Roman  Catholic  controversialist,  was  bom 
at  Montepulciano  (26  m.  s.w.  of  Arezzo),  in  Tus- 
cany, Oct.  4,  1542;  d.  in  Rome  Sept.  17,  1621.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Pope  Marcellus  II,  and  came  of 
a  noble  though  impoverished  family.  His  abilities 
showed  themselves  early;  as  a  boy  he  knew  Vergil 
by  heart,  and  composed  a  number  of  poems  in 
Italian  and  Latin;  one  of  his  hymns,  on  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, is  included  in  the  Roman  breviary.  His 
father  destined  him  for  a  political  career,  hoping 
that  he  might  restorc  the  fallen  glories  of  the  house; 
but  his  mother  wished  him  to  enter  the  Jesuit  order, 
and  her  influence  prevailed.  He  entered  the  Ro- 
man novitiate  in  1560,  remained  in  Rome  three 
years,  and  then  went  to  a  Jesuit  house  at  Mondovi 
in  Piedmont.  Here  he  learned  Greek,  and  taught 
it  as  fast  as  he  learned  it.  His  systematic  study 
of  theology  began  at  Padua  in  1567  and  1568,  where 
his  teachers  were  Thomists,  the  Jesuits  not  yet  hav- 
ing had  time  to  develop  a  theology  of  their  own. 

After  a  visit  to  Venice,  where  he  increased  his 
renown  as  a  public  speaker,  Bellarmine  was  sent  by 
the  general,  Francis  Borgia,  in  1569,  to  Louvain, 
then  the  most  famous  Roman  Catholic  university. 
He  was  ordained  priest  at  Ghent  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1570,  by  the  elder  Jansenius.  A  strict  Augustin- 
ian  theology  prevailed  among  the  teachers  at  Lou- 
vain, represented  by  Bajus,  the  precursor  of  Jan- 
senism (see  Bajus,  Michel).  Bellarmine  had  not 
enough  deep  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  or  Chris- 
tian experience  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrines  of  the  corruption  of  man  and  the 
necessity  of  divine  grace  to  any  good  movement 
of  the  will.  He  contended  accordingly  against 
the  propositions  of  Bajus,  though 
I.  In       his    own  views    and  expressions    in 

Louvain.  the  great  controversy  on  grace  were 
always  a  little  uncertain.  He  was 
the  first  Jesuit  to  teach  at  the  university,  where 
the  subject  of  his  course  was  the  Summa  of  St, 
Thomas;  he  also  made  extensive  studies  in  the 
Fathers  and  medieval  theologians,  which  gave  him 
the  material  for  his  book  De  scriptoribus  ecclesias- 


Hcis  (Rome,  1613),  which  was  later  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Sirmond,  Labbeus,  and  Oudin.  In  the 
Netherlands  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
controversy  with  the  Protestants  which  he  could 
hardly  have  got  in  Italy,  though  he  seems  never  to 
have  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  evangel- 
ical leaders.  Finally  he  learned  Hebrew,  and  wrote 
his  often  reprinted  granunar.  His  genius  for  teach- 
ing, clearness  of  thought,  and  adroitness  in  contro- 
versy were  indisputable. 

Bellarmine's  residence  in  Louvain  lasted  seven 
years.  His  health  was  undermined  by  study  and 
asceticism,  and  in  1576  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy 
to  restore  it.  Here  he  was  detained  by  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  Gregory  XIII  to  lecture  on 
polemical  theology  in  the  new  Roman  College. 
He  devoted  eleven  years  to  this  work,  out  of  whose 
activities  grew  his  celebrated  DispiUationes  de 
controversiis    christiance    fidei,    first    published    at 

Ingolstadt,  4  vols.,  1581-93.  It  occu- 
a.  In  Rome,  pies  in  the  field  of  dogmatics  the  same 
The^Dis-  place  as  the  Annodes  of  Baronius  in 
putationes."  the  field  of  history.    Both  were  the 

fruits  of  the  great  revival  in  religion 
and  learning  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  witnessed  since  1540.  Both  bear  the  stamp 
of  their  period;  the  effort  for  literary  elegance, 
which  was  considered  the  principal  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  given  place 
to  a  desire  to  pile  up  as  much  material  as  possible, 
to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge, 
and  incorporate  it  into  theology.  Bellarmine's 
exposition  of  the  views  and  arguments  of  the  Prot- 
estants is  surprisingly  full  and  accurate,  so  much 
so  that  the  circulation  of  the  book  in  Italy  was 
for  a  time  not  encouraged.  He  fails,  like  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  in  understanding  the  principle 
of  historical  development,  and  his  belief  in  author- 
ity, pressed  to  an  extreme,  injured  his  sense  of 
truth  and  allowed  him  to  handle  both  the  Bible 
and  history  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  first 
volume  treats  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  pope;  the  second  of  the  authority  of  coimcils, 
and  of  the  Church,  whether  militant,  expectant, 
or  triumphant;  the  third  of  the  sacraments;  and 
the  fourth  of  grace,  free  will,  justification,  and  good 
works.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work 
is  contained  in  the  five  books  on  the  Roman  pontiff. 
In  these,  after  a  speculative  introduction  on  forms 
of  government  in  general,  holding  monarchy  to 
be  relatively  the  best,  he  says  that  a  monarchical 
government  is  necessary  for  the  Church,  to  preserve 
unity  and  order  in  it.  Such  power  he  considers  to 
have  been  established  by  the  commission  of  Christ 
to  Peter.  He  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
this  power  has  been  transmitted  to  the  successors 
of  Peter,  admitting  that  a  heretical  pope  may 
be  freely  judged  and  deposed  by  the  Church  since 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  heresy  he  would  cease  to  be 
pope,  or  even  a  member  of  the  Church;  this  is 
almost  like  an  echo  of  the  great  councils  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  third  section  discusses 
Antichrist;  Bellarmine  gives  in  full  the  theory 
set  forth  by  the  Greek  and  Latm  Fathers,  of  a 
personal  Antichrist  to  come  just  before  the  end  of 
the  world  and  to  be  accepted  by  the  Jews  and 
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entlituned  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem — thus  en- 
deavoring to  tlmpose  of  the  Protestant  exposition 
which  sow  Antichrist  in  the  pope*  The  fourth 
section  Beta  forth  the  pope  as  the  Hupreme  judge 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morak,  tliough  making  the 
conoessiona  (con  firmed  indeed  by  the  Vatican 
(Council)  tliat  the  pope  may  err  in  questions  of  fact 
whJeh  may  be  known  by  ordinary  human  knowl- 
edge, and  also  when  he  ppeaks  a«  a  mere  unofficial 
theologian,  doctor  privaius.  His  assertions  are  much 
more  unbounded  in  the  last  part,  which  treats  of 
the  pope*s  power  in  secular  matte ru.  While  he 
saya  that  the  pope  has  no  direct  jurisdiction  in 
sueb  things,  he  yet  stoutly  contends  for  the  power 
of  deposing  kings,  absoh^ing  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  altering  civil  laws,  when  these  actions 
are  neceflftary  for  the  good  of  the  soula  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  chief  pastor. 

Until  1589  Bellarmine  was  occupied  altogether 
aa  professor  of  theology,  but  that  date  marked 
the  tMginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  life  and  of  new 
dignities.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  11 1  of  France 
SiJitns  V  sent  Gaetano  as  legate  to  Paris  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  League,  and  chose  Bellarmine  to 
accompany  him  as  theologian;  he  was  in  the  city 
during  its  siege  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  next 
pope,  Clement  VIIT  (1591-1605),  set  great  store 
by  him.  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  ^wns  matle  rector  of  the  Roman 
College  in  1592,  examiner  of  bishops 
3.  New  Du-  in  1598,  cardinal  in  1599,  and  in  \&yi 
ties  after  archbishop  of  Capua.  He  had  written 
is8q*  Con-  strongly  against  pluraljKru  and  non- 
troversial  residence,  and  he  set  a  good  example 
Writiocs.  himaeif  by  leaving  within  four  days 
for  his  diocese,  where  be  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  his  episcopal  duties^  and  fimnly 
executed  the  reforming  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Under  Paul  V  (160S-21)  arose  the  pjieat 
conflict  between  Venice  and  the  papacy,  in  which 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Republic, 
protesting  against  the  papal  interdict^  reasserting 
the  principlea  cif  Constance  and  Basely  and  denying 
the  pope's  authority  in  matters  eecular.  Bellar- 
mine wrote  tliree  rejoinders  to  the  Venetian  theo- 
logians, and  at  the  sanie  time  possibly  saved  Sarin's 
life  by  giving  him  warning  of  an  impending  mur- 
derous attack.  He  soon  had  occa.sion  to  cross 
ewords  with  a  more  prominent  antagonist,  Jam^  I 
of  England,  who  prided  him^lf  on  his  theologies 
attainments.  Bellarmine  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  English  archpriest  Blackwell^  reproaching  liim 
for  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  apparent 
disregard  of  his  duty  to  the  pope.  James  attacked 
him  in  160S  in  a  Latin  treatise,  which  the  scholarly 
cardinal  answered  at  once,  making  merry  with 
delicate  humor  over  the  defects  of  the  royal  Latinity. 
James  replied  with  a  second  attack  in  more  caieful 
style,  di^iea^ted  to  the  Emp>eror  Rudolph  II  and 
all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  in  which  he  posed 
as  the  defender  of  primitive  and  truly  Catholic 
Christis^ity.  Bellarmine 's  answer  to  this  covers 
more  or  less  the  whole  controveray.  In  reply  to 
a  posthumous  treatise  of  William  Barclay,  the 
eelebrated  Scottish  jurist,  he  wrote  another  Trac- 
toiv*  d$  poUUoU  tummi  ponlificis  in  rcbu^  tern- 


poralibust  which  reiterated  his  strong  assertions 
on  the  subject,  antl  was  therefore  prohibit^  in 
France,  where  it  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of 
neither  the  kitig  nor  the  bishops.  He  was  among 
the  theologians  consulted  on  the  teaching  of  Galileo 
when  it  hrst  made  a  stir  at  Rome.  In  his  old  age 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  old  home,  Monte- 
pulciano,  as  its  bishop  for  four  years,  after  wliich 
he  retired  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Rome.  He  received  some  votes  in  the  conclaves 
wliich  elected  Leo  XI,  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV, 
but  only  in  the  second  Cfwe  had  he  any  prospect 
of  election.  Since  his  death  the  memben*  of  his 
order  have  more  than  once  attempted  to  procure 
his  canonization,  but  without  success.  The  best 
of  the  older  editions  of  bis  works  is  that  in  seven 
vols.,  Cologne,  1617;  recent  ones  are  those  of  Paris, 
1870-74,  and  Naples,   1872.  (A.  R^uck.) 

EtsLjoaaAPBT:  A  liJ^t  of  tbe  work^  of  EeU&rmlne  is  aiwn 
in  H.  Hurter*  NamentUil&r  iit^nirius,  i,  273  sqq,.  InoA- 
bruck,  1S92.  His  »utobJQKraphy,  written  in  iei3.  wan 
iji«ued  ID  L&t.  &l  Rome'.  I6T5h  At  Xxjuvnm.  1753,  and  in 
Lat.  and  Germ.»  ed,  J.  J,  L  von  Dflliinger  and  F.  H. 
Eeuich,  Bonn.  18S7;  it  wu  used  in  MS.  by  J.  Fuligatti, 
VUa  dtl  Cardimile  R.  BtUarmins,  Romi*,  1624.  The 
Uvftiby  D.  Bartoli  Rome,  1677h  N.  Friion.  NanraB.  1708, 
ajid  V\  HensPt  PadertHirn,  1S6S,  are  mere  enlogie^  and 
■dd  nothing  of  value;  indeed  it  is  aaid  that  the  auto- 
biography and  tlie  worku  founded  upon  it  have  dons 
niucb  to  fire  vent  BeUarmJae'ti  candtiii&tion.  Consult 
Nieemn.  M^mmre».  xxxi.  1  sqq.;  J,  B,  Coudfrc,  Le  Vi- 
nerabie  CtXTdinal  Bfttarmin.  2  voln.^  Parifi,  1803. 

BELLOWSp  HEIIRY  WHITHEY:  American 
Unitarian;  b.  m  Ilt)Bton  June  11,  1814;  d.  in  New- 
York  Jan.  30,  \m2.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
1S32,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1S37; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  (Unitarian)*  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 
Jan,  2,  1838,  and  remaiixt*d  there  till  death;  during 
hia  pastorate  the  church  was  twice  moved^  to 
Broadway  between  Spring  and  Prince  Streets  and 
the  name  rliangetl  to  the  Church  of  the  Diviue 
Unity,  and  again  to  4th  Avenue  and  20th  Street, 
where  it  took  the  name  of  All  Souls'  Church.  Dr. 
Bellows  was  the  organizer,  president^  and  chief  ad- 
minbtrator  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission (1862-78),  and  during  the  Civil  War  he 
i^uperintended  with  rare  efficiency  the  distribution 
of  tiuppliea  valued  at  115.000,000  and  $5,000,000 
in  money;  at  a  later  period  he  wa^  president  of 
the  first  civil  service  reform  association  organised 
in  the  country.  He  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Unitarian  Conference  186S--79,  He  wrote 
much  for  the  periodicals  of  Ida  denomination  and 
was  the  chief  originator  of  The  ChTutiQfi  In- 
quirer (New  York^  1S46)  and  for  five  years  its 
principal  contributor.  He  also  published  a  number 
of  books,  of  merely  personal  and  transient  interest. 

BELLS;  The  use  of  bells  as  adjuncts  to  Chris- 
tian w^orsliip  was  not  without  precedent  in  pre- 
Christian  times.  Among  the  Jews  the  vestment 
of  the  high  priest  was  adorned  with  little  bells 
(Ex.  xxviii,  33);  and  among  the  pagans  the 
priesta  of  Proierpine  announced  the  beginning  of 
the  sacrifice  by  ringing  bell??.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  early  Chrietian  use  of  them  to  ftumnion  j^eople 
to  prayer;  this  seems  to  have  been  tlone  by  word 
of  moutli,  even  as  late  ai  TertuiUan  and  Jeronuis. 
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In  the  Egyptian  monasteries  the  Olcl  Testament 
use  of  trumpets  still  survived,  and  the  sound  made 
by  knocking  pieces  of  wood  together  served  the 
same  purpose;  this  custom  is  still  sometimes  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  last  three 
days  of  Holy  Week,  when  the  ringing  of  bells  is 

forbidden     [and     survives     in     some 
Early  Use.  places  in  the  East].    The  first  positive 

evidence  of  the  use  of  bells  in  con- 
nection with  Christian  worship  is  found  in  Gregory 
of  Tours  (d.  695),  who  speaks  of  them  as  being 
rung  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canon- 
ical hours.  From  the  seventh  century  on,  bells 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  Western 
churches,  and  by  800  they  were  so  common  as  to  be 
foimd  even  in  village  churches.  A  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  (801)  prescribes  that  priests  shall 
ring  their  bells  at  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  In  the  ninth  century  some  Eastern 
instances  occur;  thus  Orso  I,  Doge  of  Venice,  pre- 
sented twelve  bells  to  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
who  placed  them  in  a  tower  near  St.  Sophia.  But 
outside  of  Russia  they  never  attained  the  same 
importance  as  in  the  West.  The  Mohammedans 
usually  removed  them  in  the  coimtries  they  con- 
quered; and  Zwingli  attempted  to  abolish  their 
use  in  Switzerland,  though  most  of  the  Reformers 
only  protested  against  superstition  in  the  use  of 
them,  especially  their  consecration. 

Walafrid  Strabo  distinguishes  two  classes  of 
bells  in  his  time,  vaaa  productilia  and  /imZta, 
wrought  and  cast.  Of  the  now  rare  examples  of 
the  former  class  the  best  known  is  the  **  Saufang  " 

at    Cologne,    so    called    because    the 

Material     legend  ran  that  it  had  been  dug  up 

and  Form,  by  pigs  about  613;  it  is  made  of  three 

plates  of  iron  fastened  together  with 
copper  nails.  Similar  and  perhaps  older  examples 
are  in  the  Edinbiu'gh  Museum.  For  the  casting 
of  bells  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  was  employed 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  afterward  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  antimony  were  used  with  copper.  At  present 
the  best  bell-metal  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  77 
to  80  per  cent,  of  good  copper  with  20  to  23  per  cent, 
of  pure  tin.  The  earliest  cast  bells  resemble  cow-bells 
in  form,  though  there  are  some  shaped  more  like 
a  beehive  or  a  pear.  Their  dimensions  are  small. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  extant  examples, 
the  custom  of  putting  inscriptions  on  bells  does 
not  go  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
by  no  means  general  even  then.  On  cast  bells 
the  inscriptions  are  rarely  incised;  where  this 
occurs,  it  is  a  sign  of  antiquity.  Later  they  are 
more  commonly  raised,  and  in  either  Roman  or 

Gothic  capitals  down  to  the  end  of 
Inscriptions,  the    fourteenth    century;  then    small 

letters  were  used  imtil  about  1550, 
and  since  then  more  modem  types  of  letters  have 
been  usual,  except  in  recent  deliberate  imitations 
of  the  old  style.  Until  well  into  the  fourteenth 
century  Latin  was  the  regular  language;  then  the 
vernacular  came  into  use.  The  earliest  inscriptions 
were  short;  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
much  longer  ones  became  usual,  frequently  almost 
filling  the  surface  of  the  bell.  They  are  mostly 
pious  dedications  or  prayers,  or  declarations  of  the 


purpose  of  the  bell,  such  as  Funera  pUmgo, 
fulgura  frangOy  aabixUa  pango;  excito  lenios, 
dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos.  Besides  inscriptions, 
the  sides  of  bells  were  adorned  with  pictures, 
coats  of  arms,  seals,  and  various  symbols,  among 
the  oldest  being,  besides  the  cross,  the  dove  with 
the  olive-branch,  and  the  Agnti8  Dei, 

As  early  as  the  Frankish  sacramentaries  and  the 
Pontifical  of  Egbert  special  formulas  for  the  bene- 
diction of  bells  are  mentioned.    This  practise  was 
connected  in  those  days  with  superstitious  notions, 
so  that  Charlemagne  was  obliged  to  regulate  it  in 
789.     But  the  formulas  of  benediction  themselves 
attributed    a  quasimagical  effect    to 
Bene-       the  bells  thus  consecrated.    Accord- 
diction,      ing  to  present  Roman  Catholic  usage, 
the  blessing  of  bells  is  an  episcopal 
prerogative,  though  priests  may  exercise  it  in  case 
of  necessity  with  the  pope's  permission.     The  cere- 
monies   somewhat    resemble    those    of    baptism, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  practise  of  naming  bells, 
and  in   the   Middle  Ages  of  appointing  sponsors 
for  them,  from  whom  rich  christening  gifts  were 
expected.    The  Schmalkald  Articles  declared  bit- 
terly against  these  practises  as  "  popish  jugglery  " 
and  *'  a  mockery  of  holy  baptism." 

The  main  use  of  bells  has  always  been  to  an- 
nounce the  time  of  public  worship.  It  is  also  a 
common  Roman  Catholic  practise  to  ring  the  church 
bell  at  the  consecration  in  the  mass,  as  in  some 
Protestant  localities  at  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  the 
sermon,  that  those  who  are  absent  may  imite 
themselves  in  spirit  with  the  congregation.  During 
the  mass,  moreover,  a  small  bell  (called  the  "  Sanc- 
tus "  or  "  sacring "  bell)  is  rung  at 
Present  the  specially  solemn  parts — the  Sanc- 
Use.  ftM,  the  beginning  of  the  canon,  the 
consecration,  and  the  Domine,  rum 
8um  dignus.  Bells  have  been  rung  also  at  certain 
regular  times  to  call  to  mind  some  mystery,  as 
the  passion  and  death  or  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
(see  Angelub),  or  to  bid  to  prayer  for  sinners,  for 
the  faithful  departed,  or  for  peace.  The  ringing 
of  joyous  peals  at  marriages,  and  the  annoimcement 
of  a  death  by  solenm  tolling  (originally  intended  to 
move  the  hearers  to  prayer  for  the  soul,  either 
before  or  after  death)  are  ancient  practises;  the 
latter  existed,  at  least  in  the  monasteries,  in  the 
time  of  Bede.  In  some  parts  of  England  a  special 
bell  was  tolled  with  a  similar  intention  before  the 
execution  of  a  criminal.      (Nikglaus  MthXER.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Literature  on  the  subject  is  given  in  H.  T. 
Ellaoombe,  Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Rin(fer», 
vnth  an  Appendix  on  Chiming,  London*  185^-60;  H.  Otte, 
Olockenkunde,  pp.  1-6.  Leipsic.  1884;  and  F.  W.  Schu- 
bart.  Die  Oloeken  im  Hertogthum  AnhaU,  pp.  xiv-xvii, 
Deaeau,  1896.  H.  T.  Ellaoombe  haa  a  series  of  works 
treating  of  English  bells,  among  which  are:  Sundry  Words 
AboiUBeUs,  Exeter.  1864;  Church  Bells  of  Devon,  ib.  1872; 
Church  Bells  of  Somerset,  1875;  Church  Bells  of  Gloucester- 
shire, 1881.  Consult  also:  Joseph  Anderson,  Scotland  in 
Early  Times,  1st  series,  pp.  167-216,  Edinburgh,  1881; 
F.  W.  Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church,  p. 
92.  Oxford.  1881;  Margaret  Stokes.  Early  Christian  AH 
in  Ireland,  pp.  50  sqq..  London,  1887;  J.  T.  Fowler. 
Adamnani  Vita  S.  Columba.  pp.  xliii-xliv,  Oxford,  1894; 
K.  H.  Bergner.  Zur  Olockenkunde  ThUringens,  Jena.  1896; 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  ».v.,  contains  interesting  mate- 
rial not  easily  found  elsewhere;  DCA^  U  184-186. 
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BELSHAJf,  THOKAS:  English  Unit^aQ;  b. 
at  Btnifonl  Apr.  26,  1750;  il.  at  Hampstead  Nov. 
1 1 1  1S29,  He  finished  his  studies  at  the  Dissenting 
Academy  of  Daventry  and  in  1770  became  teacher 
there  J  in  1778  he  became  ram  ister  of  an  independ- 
ent chapel  at  Worcester,  but  returned  to  Daventry 
ia  teacher  and  preacher  in  178L  Having  adopted 
UnitariaQ  views  he  repigned  in  1789|  and  was 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  college  of  Hackney 
until  it  oeaeed  to  exist  in  1 796,  In  1794  he  succeetled 
Dr.  Priestley  as  minister  of  the  Gravel  Pit  Unitarian 
Chnpcl  at  Hackney,  and  in  1805  became  minister 
of  the  Essex  Street  Chapel,  London,  He  published 
tnuch^  sermons,  controversial  writings,  and  general 
theological  works,  induding  Elemejit^  of  the  Fhi- 
lomphif  of  the  Mind  and  of  Morel  Philosophy  (T^on- 
don,  1801);  Letterg  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
Vindication  of  Unitarians  (1815);  The  Epistks 
of  St.  Paid  Translaied,  'vfith  an  Exposition  and 
Noles  (2  vols,,  1822);  he  was  principal  editor  of 
ThB  Neu?  T^ntumenl  in  an  Improved  Version  upon 
the  Basis  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  New  Tranjil^ion ; 
with  a  critical  t^t  and  nM^  criiical  and  explanatory 
(1808),  American  Unttariani^m  (4th  eri.,  Boston, 
ISlo)  is  extracted  from  his  Memoirs  of  the  Eevd. 
T.  Lindsey  (London,  1812). 

BfttUooKACar:  J.  WitliAiui.  Merrwirv  iff  Thoma*  BtUhairit 
London.  1S33;  DNB.  iv.  202-K)3, 

BEL5HA2ZAR.  See  Babylonia,  VI,  7,  §3; 
Persia. 

BELSHEIM,  JOHAlflfES:  Norwegian  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Valders  (about  100  m.  n.w*  of  Chris- 
tiania)  Jan,  21,  1829,  He  received  only  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  his  early  yearSj  and  from 
1851  WB^  a  teacher  in  village  schools  until  1858, 
when  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  University  of 
Christiania,  from  which  he  was  graduated  three 
years  later.  He  was  tutor  at  a  teachers'  seminaty 
in  1863--64,  and  was  then  appointed  pastor  of  a 
email  parish  in  Finmarken  near  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. Six  years  kter  he  waa  called  to  a  larger 
parish  in  Bj  el  land,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Nor- 
way, bi3t  resigned  hia  pastorate  in  1875  and  settled 
ftt  Christianiaj  whei^  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
hia  studies  by  his  pension  and  a  small  additional 
stipend,  while  a  government  subvention  later  ren- 
dered it  po^ibte  for  him  to  visit  foreign  libraries. 
He  haa  written  Om  Bibeleiit  dens  OpbevaHng,  Over- 
BvUehe,  og  Udbredelse  (3d  ed,,  (Jhristiania,  1884); 
Til  Forsvar  for  nogle  omitdstede  Sleder  i  det  A'ye 
Ttstamente  (1876);  Vmledning  %  Bihelena  Histories 
med  udfdrlig^e  Oplysninger  om  det  Nye  TestamenU* 
Bf^gtr  (Christiania,  1880);  Den  evangeli&ke  HiJt- 
tcria  TrovtExdighcd  og  de  Nylestamentlige  Skrifiers 
OprindeUe  (1891);  De  GammeUeslanhentlige  Shrif' 
ten  Troveerdightd  otf  Oprindetse  (1892);  Om  Mose- 
t^gerne  og  nogle  andre  GommeUestamentUge  Skrif- 
ter;  Et  Indl^ig  imod  den  moderjte  Kritik  (1896). 
He  likewise  edited  Codex  aureus,  sivt  qualuor  Evan* 
gelia  ex  eodice  purpurea  aureo<iue  in  Biblioiheca  Re- 
gia  Halmenxi  asservaia  (Christiania,  1879);  Die 
ApoaielgeschidUe  und  die  Offenbarung  Johannes  aiis 
dim  Gigag  Li&rortim  auf  der  koniglichcn  Bibliothck 
ru  Stockholm  (1879);  Das  Evangelium  des  Mat- 
th4ru*  aus  dam  lolt^iniichen  Cod.  ff  t  Corbiensis  auf  der 


kaiserlichen  Biblioihck  zu  Si*  Petersburg,  nebst  dem 
Brief e  Jacobi  (1881);  Der  Brief  de^  Jacobus  in  alter 
laleiniacher  U^ersettung  nacH  dem  Cod.  ff  1  Corbien- 
sis  in  SL  Petersburg  (lS84)j  PalimpAestus  Vindobo- 
nensis  :  Antiguissima  Veteris  Testarncnti  fr tegmenta 
(1885);  EpistuliB  Paulinm  e  Cod.  Sangermanimse 
Peiropolitano  (1885);  Evangeliujn  dea  Marcus  naeh 
dem  griechischen  Codex  TheodortE  purpureus  Peiro* 
poliianus  (1885);  Codex  Vindobonemis  putpureus 
antiquitisimus  :  Evangeliorum  hucm  et  Marci  irane- 
htionis  LaiinfB  fragments  (Leipsic,  1885);  Frag^ 
menta  Vimiobonensia  :  Bruchstucke  der  Apo»tetge- 
schichte,  des  Briefee  Jacobi  und  trsten  Briefes  Petri 
nach  einem  Palimpsest  auf  der  kaiserlichen  Hofbib^ 
liMekzu  Wien  {Chri^tiania,  1886);  Codex  ff  M  Cor- 
hiensis^  sit-a  quaiuor  Evangelic  ,  ,  ,  Laiina  trans- 
latio  e  codiee  in  Biblioiheca  Naiimiali  Parisiensi 
aeaervaia  (1887 ) ;  A  ppendix  epistuiarum  Paulinarum 
e  codiee  Gcrmonerusi  (1887);  Codex  Colberiinus 
Parisiensis  :  Quatuor  Evangetia  ,  ^  »  Latina  trans' 
latio  posi  editionem  Petri  Sabatarii  cum  isto  codiee 
coUala  (1888);  Evangelium  secundum  Maith<Bum 
.  .  ,  Latina  translatio  e  codiee  oUm  Cletramontanaf 
nunc  Vaticana  (1892);  Libri  TobU,  Judil,  Ester  .  .  . 
Latina  translations  codiee  olim  Freisingensif  nunc 
Monachensi  (Trondhjem,  1893);  Ada  ApostoUrmm* 
.  ,  .  Latina  tramlalio  e  eodice  Latino-Grcsco  Laur 
diano  Oxoniensi  (Christian! a,  1893);  Codex  Vercel- 
ienais :  Qualuor  Evangelia  ex  reliquiis  codids  Ver- 
eelleTmis  .  .  .  etex  editione  Juliana  principi  (1894); 
Evangelium  Palatinum :  ReliquicB  quaiuor  Evan- 
gcliorum  cum  lAitina  iranslalione  e  codiee  purpureo 
VindoboTWn^i  ct  €X  editione  Tischendorfiana  (1896); 
Fragmenta  Not4  Teaiamcnti  in  translati^ne  Latina 
ex  libra  qui  vocatur  Speculum  (1899);  and  Codex 
Veronensia  ;  Quatuor  Evangelia  e  codiee  in  biblio- 
thcea  episcopali  Veroncnsi  aaservato  et  ex  editione 
Blanthini  (Prague^  1904).  Of  these  the  first,  sec- 
ond, fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  fourteenth  are  edUiones  principes.  Of  his 
numerous  tran»ktions,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  versions  of  the  catechism  of  Cyril 
(Christiania,  1S82)  and  the  De  Imitatione  ChrisH 
of  Thomas!  d  Kcmpis  (1890), 

BEMA:  In  claK^ical  literature  a  semicircular 
platform  at  the  end  of  a  basilica,  which  supported 
the  othcial  seat  of  the  judge.  When  the  hasilican 
style  w*as  adapted  to  Christian  ujse  (see  AncHiTEc^ 
TuaE,  Ecclesiastical),  the  apse,  or  similar  semi" 
circular  termination  of  the  building,  was  reserved 
for  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  the  same 
name  was  sometimes  applied  to  it.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense  it  signifies  any  elevati\i  place  in  the 
church,  such  as  that  from  which  the  go;^pe]  was 
read,  and  is  thus  synonymous  with  am  bo  (q.v,). 

BEBIBO,  PIETRO:  Cardinal  and  humanist; 
b,  in  Venice  May  20,  1470;  d.  in  Rome  Jatt,  18, 
1547*  He  w^as  the  son  of  a  senator,  and  studied  at 
Padua  and  Ferrara,  in  the  latter  place  attracting 
the  attention  of  Alfonso  d'Kste  and  his  wife,  Lu- 
creria  Borgia.  He  spent  six  years  at  the  com:  of 
Urbino,  where  he  became  acquainted  wiih  Haffael. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X  recognizetl 
his  ability  as  a  Latinist  by  making  him  liis  .secre- 
tary.   As  he  held  this  ofOce  to  the  death  (jf  the 
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pope  (1521  )f  the  sixteen  booIcB  of  Latin  letters  of 
Leo  X  are  practically,  as  to  t.Keir  form,  of  Bembo*a 
<jomposition.  Returning  to  Padua,  Bembo  made 
hifl  house  the  mecting-placa  of  humanist  circles. 
In  1530  he  was  eommissioned  by  the  Venetian  sen- 
ate to  complete  the  history  of  the  republic  begun 
by  Marcantomo  Sabellico.  His  part  of  the  work, 
oovering  the  years  1487-1313,  has  been  justly  criti- 
cbed  as  to  historic  accuracy  by  Justus  Lipsius 
{Poliiica,  i,  Ley  den,  15S9,  9,  note).  On  the  other 
band,  not  only  in  the  Ritne,  but  also  in  his  letters, 
there  is  a  regrettable  tendency  to  a  loose  frivolity 
atrongly  bordering  on  pagan  morals.  This  tend- 
ency, shown  also  in  his  manner  of  life — he  was 
the  father  of  several  illegitimate  children — was  no 
obstacle  to  hh  being  made  a  cardi  nal  ( 1 539 ),  From 
that  time  on  (be  was  now  sixty-nine),  be  is  said  to 
have  changed  his  life.  He  held  two  bishoprics, 
Gubbio  and  Bergamo,  but  be  lived  in  Rome  tiU  hh 
death*  His  Opera  were  published  in  three  vols,  at 
Basel,  15^7;  Strasburg,  lflU-52;  four  vols.,  Venice, 
1729.  His  Rime  (Venice,  1530)  have  often  been  re- 
printed; as  has  his  Gli  A»olani  (1505),  a  dialogue 
on  the  nature  of  love.  K,  Benhatb. 

ErBLioaHAPHT:  ThA  fint  Vita  wu  IsAued  by  Gtovjuini  diellm 
Ca3K  at  Florence,  lfifl7t  a  second  b  found  in  the  Vfjnice 
edition  of  hi^  workB.  ut  HUp.»  while  a  third  woa  published 
by  L.  Bcccadelll  in  ^f&num€n^i  di  varvi  iffJeratura,  vn|.  i, 
Bologna,  1709,  imd  al»o  by  W^  P.  GniawplJ,  Mrmoirt  of 
.  .  .  P«6-H#  Bemtritf,  Manch«ter.  180L  ConRult  ilImi  V. 
Ciui,  Un  Deetntiio  detlavUadi  M,  P,  Bembo,  t SMI -31. 
Turin,  ISSS;  J.  P.  Niceron,  Mrmoin*.  3si.  358,  XTt,  31!,  43 
Voli.H  Paris,  l72»-45-  W.  W.  WVptcott,  Tabuia  Srmhina. 
The  Itiac  Tatil€t<»f  Cardinal  BemlK>,  iU  Hittory  and  Siffni^- 
cajvce.  B&tb^  18S7. 

BEH AIAH  (''whom  YahweH  built ") :  The  name 
of  several  Israentci?.  The  most  important  of  them 
iathe  valorous  son  of  Jehoiada  of  KabxeoUa  city  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  21 ).  He  is  honorably 
mentioned  (II  Sam,  xxiii,  20  ff.;  cf .  I  Chron.  xi^  22  fT.) 
among  the  mighty  men  of  Da^nd,  to  wliom  he  alwaya 
faithfully  adhttred.  Three  heroic  exploits  of  his 
Afe  mentioned  in  justifieation  of  his  rank:  he  slew 
the  two  eons  of  Ariel  (aeeording  to  the  LXX)^  either 
a  difllinguished  Moabite(Ho  Josephua^  Ani.,  VII,  xii, 
4)  or  the  king  of  Moab^  in  the  war  with  that  people 
(11  Sam.  viti,  2);  he  killed  a  Uon  which  had  fallen 
into  a  pit  in  time  of  snow;  and^  finally,  he  overcame 
BH  Egyptian  giant,  who  carried  a  spear  so  large 
that  it  seemed  like  a  tree  thrown  aerosd  a  ravine 
(acconling  to  an  addition  of  the  LXX).  or  like  a 
weaver's  beam  (according  to  I  Chron,  xi,  23)" 
Benaiah  disarmed  his  opponent  and  killed  him 
with  his  own  weapon.  Being  prominent  among 
David 'a  **  thirty  heroes,"  Benaiah  was  set  over 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  David's  body^ 
guard  (11  Satn.  viii,  18;  xx,  23).  In  the  beginning 
of  Solomon^*  reign,  to  whom  he  became  devoted 
l^t  once  (I  Kings  i,  S),  Benaiah  still  held  this  ofiice 
and  executed  the  judgment  of  the  king  upon 
Adonijah  and  Joab  (I  Kings  li,  25,  30,  M)^  and 
became  Joab's  suceeasor  as  commander-in-chief 
{I  King^  ii,  35).  When,  under  David,  the  army 
waa  organized,  besides  his  regular  ofhce  he  had 
command  over  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  24,000 
men  (I  Cbron.  xxvii,  5, 6,  where  hi^  father,  Jehoiada, 
■trange  to  lay,  i»  called  **  the  priest/'  which  is  no 


doubt  a  mistaken  gloss  founded  upon  I  Chron, 
xii,  27).  C,  VON  Orblu. 

BEWDER,    WILHELM  <FRIEDRICH):    German 

Protestant;  b.  atMunitenberg  (10  m.e.e.of  Giesaen), 
Hefise,  Jan.  15,  1845;  d.  at  Bonn  Apr.  8,  19(1  K  He 
studied  at  Gttttingen  and  Giessen,  1863-66,  and 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Friedberg,  1866--67; 
became  teacher  of  religion  and  assistant  preacher 
at  Worms,  18fiS;  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  Bonn,  1876;  was  transferred  to  the  philosophical 
faculty,  18SS,  He  belonged  to  the  extreme  Rit«ch- 
lian  school,  and  published  Der  Wunderbt§riff 
des  Neuen  Te^tamenis  (Frankfort,  1871);  Schleier- 
machers  Theohgi^  mii  ihren  phiionophUchen  Grund- 
tagen  (2  vols.,  Nordhngen,  1876-78);  FriMrich 
SckiHcT^macher  und  die  Frctge  nach  dem  Wcsen  der 
Hcligian  (Bonn,  1877);  Jahann  Konrad  Dippet. 
Der  FreigeUi  au»  dem  PiHUmun  (1882);  Re  far* 
ntation  und  Kirchenihum,  eine  nkadcmi^che  Ff^l- 
Ttdt  tur  F^ier  de^  virrhundeTtjAhrigen  GeburU- 
iag^  MtMTlin  Luthira  (18S3),  which  caused  a  great 
stir  and  many  protests  against  Bender;  Dus  We^cn 
der  Rdigion  und  dw  Grundgesetze  der  KirchenbUdung 
(1885);  Der  Kampf  um  die  Sdigkcii  (1888):  Mytht^ 
logie  und  MeUiphynik,  GruntUinien  einjtr  Geschicfdt 
der  WvUan»rhauUTigm  (Stuttgart,  1899). 

BEIVEDICITE;  The  name  given,  from  its  first 
word  in  the  Latin,  to  the  canticle  which  stands  in 
the  Anglican  Prayer-book  as  an  nllemative  to 
the  Te  Deum,  commonly  used  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
and  in  the  Roman  breviary  as  a  part  of  the  priest's 
thanksgiving  aft^r  celebrating  maws.  It  ia  taken 
from  the  a|>ocryphal  fragment  of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children  (verses  S^'MiS),  which  su[jple- 
ments  the  narrative  of  Dan.  iii,  and  weems  to  have 
been  used  in  public  worship  in  the  posstexilic 
Jewish  Church,  and  in  the  Christian  at  least  fiom 
the  fourth  century. 

BE  If  EDICT:  The  name  of  Fourteen  popes  and 
one  antipope. 

Benedict  1 :  Pope  574-578.  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  the  pon  of  Boniface,  and  succeeded 
John  111,  who  died  July  13,  573,  but  was  unable 
to  be  consecrated  before  June  3,  574,  because  the 
Lombards  had  cut  off  communication  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  imperial  confirmation  could 
not  be  obtaintyd.  Owing  to  the  troubles  of  the 
barbarian  invasion  and  a  great  famine,  which 
occupied  his  mind,  the  Liber  pontifiealiit  (ed.  Du- 
chesne, i,  Paris,  18S6,  308)  finds  scarcely  anything 
to  say  of  his  acts.  He  died  July  30  or  31,  578, 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  first  Lombard 
Duke  of  SpoietD.  (A.  HAtrcK.) 

Btblio^sapht:  P&ulua  Diaconun.  Hi^i^tria  Lttnfrohtirditnim, 
a,  to,  Ui.  n,  in  MGH,  Seript.  rtf.  Lan^.,  pp.  J 3-187. 
e^l.  Wmiti.  H mover.  187S;  Jafl<?,  HetfMfio.  i.  137;  Bower. 
Foj»»,  I  380-3S2:  F.  f^j^^orDViusi.  GetehieMe  det  Stadi 
R&m,  ii,  19-20,  8tutt(^art.  ]87A«  Esf,  lrsn«L.  LoDdon, 
ISfifi;  L.  M,  Hfutmanti,  Getchi^hU}  Italient,  Li,  4S,  105, 
Gotlm,  1903, 

Benedict  H:  Pope  683-685.  He  waa  elected 
after  the  death  of  l^eo  IT,  which  took  place  on  July 
3^  683,  though  the  imperial  confirmation  wqs  de^ 
layed  for  almost  a  year.   The  Liber  pontificalia  (ed. 
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Duchesne,  i,  Paris,  1S86,  363)  asserts  that  the  em- 
peror Constantine  Pogonatus  conceded  the  right 
to  proceed  at  once  to  consecration  for  the  future; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful,  as  it  would  amount  to 
a  total  renunciation  of  the  right  of  confirmation, 
and  it  is  certain  that  several  successors  of  Benedict 
waited  to  obtain  it  either  from  the  emperor  himself 
or  his  representative,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna. 
During  the  interval  intervening  before  his  conse- 
cration, Benedict  signed  himself  with  the  desig- 
nation jyresbtfter  et  in  Dei  nomine  electus  sanctcB 
sedis  apostolico!.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  had  at 
heart  the  complete  recognition  by  the  Western 
Church  of  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  (Third  Con- 
stantinople, 680).  With  this  end  in  view,  Leo  II 
had  sent  the  notary  Peter  to  Spain,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  election  Benedict  wrote  to  Peter 
to  carry  out  his  commission.  His  wish  was  grati- 
fied by  the  condemnation  of  monothelitism  in  the 
fourteenth  Council  of  Toledo  (Nov.,  684).  Even 
before  his  consecration,  which  finally  took  place 
June  26,  684,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Wilfrid  of 
York  (q.v.)  and  wrote  in  recognition  of  his  innocence 
and  his  rights.     Benedict  died  May  8,  685. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  Vila  is  in  ASB,  7th  May,  ii.  197-198. 
Consult  Vita  Wilfridi,  chap,  xlii  aqq.,  in  T.  Gale,  Hia- 
toria  AnolicancB  aeriptorea  quinque,  i,  74  nqq..  Oxford, 
1691:  Mann,  Pope9,  vol.  i,  part  2,  pp.  64-63,  Lond.,  1902; 
Jaff^,  Regfta,  i.  241;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  rdmiMchen 
Kirche  von  Leo  I  bia  Nikolaua  /,  p.  579.  Bonn,  1885;  Hefele, 
ConcUienifeachichte,  iii,  322.  Eng.  trans!.,  v,  215;  Bower. 
Popea,  i,  487-489;  L.  M.  Hartmann.  Geachichte  Italiena,  ii, 
262-263.  Gotha.  1903. 

Benedict  ni:  Pope  855-858.  He  was  chosen 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome,  but  owing  to  the  setting  up 
of  an  antipope,  Anastasius,  by  the  emperor  Lothair 
and  his  son  Louis  II,  was  not  consecrated  for  more 
than  two  months  (Sept.  29).  Soon  afterward  the 
Saxon  king,  Ethelwulf,  and  his  son  Alfred,  visited 
Rome  and  made  liberal  gifts  to  the  Church.  In 
his  relations  with  secular  powers  and  important 
prelates,  Benedict  displayed  the  same  unbending 
principle  which  was  carried  out  by  his  famous 
successor  Nicholas  I  (q.v.),  already  a  person  of  much 
influence.  He  confirmed  the  powerful  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Reims,  in  his  primacy,  only  on 
condition  that  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see  should 
be  safeguarded.  In  England  he  protested  against 
the  deposition  of  bishops  by  tyrannous  lay  nobles. 
The  struggle  with  the  Eastern  Church  in  which 
Nicholas  was  involved  had  its  origin  in  Benedict's 
pontificate,  arising  out  of  the  case  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Syracuse,  who  was  deposed  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  Ignatius  (q.v.),  and  ap- 
pealed to  Leo  IV  and  after  his  death  to  Benedict. 
Before  Ignatius  was  expelled  by  a  faction  and  re- 
placed by  the  famous  Photius,  Benedict  died 
(Apr.  7,  858).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Liber  porUifiealia,  ed.  Duchenne,  ii.  140, 
Pftris,  1892;  Epiatolce  Nicolai  /,  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  xv; 
Jaff^  Repeela,  i.  339-340;  J.  Hergenrdther,  Photiua.  i, 
358  sqq..  Reseneburg,  1867;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik 
der  Pupate  von  Gregor  I  hia  auf  Qregor  VU,  i,  355  miq., 
Elberfeld,  1868;  J.  Langen,  GeachuJUe  der  rdmischen  Kirche 
vonLeolbia  Nikolaua  /,  p.  884,  Bonn,  1885;  Hefele,  Con- 
dliengaAiddt,  iv,  201;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  227-229. 


Benedict  IV:  Pope  900-903.  Owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  the  papacy 
at  this  period,  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain; 
the  exact  date  of  Benedict's  elevation  can  not  be 
determined,  though  it  is  probably  May,  not  later 
than  June,  900.  Like  his  predecessor,  John  IX,  he 
recognized  Formosus  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  was  himself 
ordained  priest,  as  a  lawful  pope  at  a  Roman 
synod  in  August.  When  Louis  of  Burgundy 
(Louis  III)  made  his  victorious  descent  into  Italy 
and  wrested  it  from  Berengar,  Benedict  crowned 
him  as  emperor  in  Feb.,  901.  He  died  in  July  or 
Aug.,  903.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  233. 
Paris.  1892;  JafT^,  Regeata,  i,  443;  Hefele.  Conei/ten^e- 
achichte,  iv,  570-571;  Bower,  Popea,  u,  304-305. 

Benedict  V  (called  Grammaticus):  Pope  964. 
At  the  end  of  903,  the  emperor  Otto  I  deposed  the 
dissolute  John  XII  in  a  synod  at  Rome  and  caused 
a  prominent  Roman  layman  to  be  put  in  his  place 
as  Leo  VIII,  taking  an  oath  of  the  people  that  they 
would  thenceforth  choose  no  pope  without  his 
consent  and  that  of  his  son.  He  had  scarcely  left 
the  city  when  John  XII  returned  and  drove  out 
and  anathematized  Leo.  The  emperor  came 
back  to  chastise  this  rebellion,  but  before  he  arrived 
John  XII  died  (May  14,  964).  A  deputation  met 
Otto  and  begged  him  not  to  replace  Leo,  but  to 
permit  a  new  election.  In  spit«  of  liis  refusal, 
the  Romans  chose  the  cardinal  deacon  Benedict, 
a  man  of  blameless  life  and  great  learning  who  had 
been  one  of  the  opponents  of  John's  unworthy  rule. 
He  had  pledged  fidelity  both  to  Otto  and  to  Leo, 
but  the  fear  of  imperial  domination  of  the  Church 
had  brought  him  to  support  John  on  the  latter's 
return.  The  people  were  firm  in  their  intention 
to  defend  Benedict  against  the  emperor;  but  the 
pressure  of  famine  forced  them  to  give  him  up 
(June  23,  964).  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
synod.  After  asking  the  pardon  of  Otto  and  of  Leo, 
and  surrendering  the  insignia  of  his  office  to  the 
latter,  he  was  deprived  of  his  episcopal  and  priestly 
functions,  though  allowed  to  retain  those  of  deacon. 
To  avoid  any  possibility  of  his  changing  his  mind, 
he  was  sent  to  Germany,  where  he  remained  prac- 
tically a  prisoner,  in  the  charge  of  the  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  not 
earlier  than  July  4,  966.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliographt:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii,  151, 
Paris.  1892;  JafT^,  Regeata,  i.  469;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Romanorum  pontificutn  .  .  .  vitce,  i,  45,  Leipdc,  1862; 
A.  von  Reumont,  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii,  289,  Berlin, 
1868;  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  Geachichte  der  deutachen 
Kaiaerteit,  i,  468,  Bninswick,  1873;  F.  Gregorovius,  Ge- 
achichte der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  364.  Stuttgart,  1876;  Bower. 
Popea,  ii,  320-321;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichte,  iv.  619, 
626;  Hauck,  KD,  iii,  235-238. 

Benedict  VI :  Pope  972-974.  He  was  elected 
immediately  after  the  death  of  John  XIII  (Sept. 
6,  972),  but  was  not  consecrated  until  the  19th  of 
the  following  January,  apparently  waiting  for  the 
emperor  Otto's  confirmation.  After  the  death  of 
Otto  I,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  fell  into  disorder. 
Crescentius,  the  son  of  Theodora,  conspired  with 
the  deacon  Boniface  to  overthrow  Benedict,  who 
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was  imprisoned  and,  after  Boniface  had  assumed 
the  papal  authority,  was  strangled  in  July,  974. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Liber  pontifiaUia,  cd.  Duchesne,  ii,  255, 
Parifl,  1802;  Jaff^.  RegtMia,  i,  477;  J.  M.  Watterich,  Pon- 
li/Scum  Romanorum  .  .  .  viice^  i,  65-66,  Leipsic.  1862; 
Neander,  ChriMtian  Church,  iii,  330-331  (reference  to 
a  letter  of  Benedict,  given  Mansi,  Concilia,  xix.  53); 
Hefele,  Concilienoeschichte,  iv.  632;  Bower,  Popet,  ii.  324. 

Benedict  VII:  Pope  974-983.  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  the  powerful 
Roman  prince  and  senator  Alberic.  He  was  bishop 
of  Sutri  when,  on  the  flight  of  Boniface  VII,  he 
was  called  to  the  papal  throne,  and  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Otto  II.  As  far  as  we  know,  his  first 
act  was  to  condemn  Boniface  in  a  synod  at  Rome. 
He  displayed  a  great  desire  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  German  prelates;  Archbishop 
Willigis  of  Mainz  was  appointed  papal  legate  for 
Germany  and  Gaul,  with  the  right  of  crowning  the 
German  kings.  Benedict  showed  his  subservi- 
ency to  the  emperor  by  agreeing  to  the  suppression 
of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg  in  a  synod  at  Rome 
(Sept.  10,  981),  without  regard  to  the  arguments 
brought  against  such  a  proceeding.  He  was  a  de- 
voted friend  of  monasticism,  as  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  numerous  privileges  bestowed  upon  monas- 
teries, but  by  the  restoration  of  that  of  Saints  Boni- 
face and  Alexius  on  the  Aventine  and  the  building 
of  the  monastic  church  of  Subiaco.  He  supported 
the  reforming  movement,  condemning  simony  at 
a  synod  in  March,  981.  That  he  upheld  the  claim 
of  the  papacy  to  universal  jurisdiction  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  he  sought  to  establish  re- 
lations ¥rith  places  as  distant  as  Carthage  and  Da- 
mascus, giving  an  archbishop  once  more  to  the 
North  African  Church,  and  appointing  the  metro- 
politan of  Damascus,  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
the  Arabs,  abbot  of  St.  Boniface.  He  died  in  Oct., 
983.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxoorapbt:  Liber  pontificali*,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii,  258, 
Paris,  1802;  Jaff^.  Regetta,  i,  470;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Romanorum  pontificum  .  .  .  vita,  i,  66,  686,  Leipsic, 
1862;  A.  von  Reumont,  Geschichie  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii,  204, 
Berlin,  1868;  F.  Gregorovius,  OeMchiehU  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii. 
372.  Stuttgart.  1876;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  325;  Hefele,  Con- 
eiiienoeBchiehte,  iv.  633;  Hauck.  KD,  iii,  passim. 

Benedict  Vm  (Theophylact) :  Pope  1012-24. 
He  was  the  son  of  Coimt  Gregory  of  Tusculum, 
chosen  by  his  brothers'  influence,  after  they  had 
defeated,  by  force  of  arms,  the  Crescentian  party, 
who  set  up  another  Gregory  as  antipope  (see 
Greoort  VI,  antipope).  Benedict  was  conse- 
crated Apr.  20,  1012,  and  Gregory  fled  to  the 
court  of  Henry  II,  who,  however,  recognized 
Benedict,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  promise  of 
coronation  in  St.  Peter's.  He  descended  into  Italy 
toward  the  end  of  1013,  and  was  crowned,  with  his 
wife  Cunigunde,  in  the  following  February.  Soon  aft- 
erward a  synod  was  held  in  his  presence,  at  which, 
it  is  said  at  his  suggestion,  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  was  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  liturgy;  after 
this  he  left  Pope  Benedict  to  contend  with  his  nu- 
merous enemies — ^the  Crescentian  faction,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Greeks.  The  first  he  suppressed;  the 
Mohammedan  invaders,  who  threatened  Italy  from 


Sardinia,  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  island 
in  June,  1016,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese; 
he  supported  those  who  were  attempting  to  free 
southern  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  rule,  and  gained 
them  the  help  of  a  body  of  Norman  knights,  who 
conquered  the  Greeks,  though  only  temporarily.  He 
accepted  Henry's  invitation  to  meet  him  in  1020  at 
Bamberg,  where  the  emperor  renewed  the  "  Otto 
nian  privilege  "  to  the  Church,  and  gave  up  Bam- 
berg to  ecclesiastical  rule.  In  the  following  year 
Henry  crossed  the  Alps  for  the  third  time;  Bene- 
dict met  him  at  Benevento  in  1022,  and  was  pres- 
ent when  he  conquered  the  Greek  fortress  of  Troja 
and  broke  the  power  of  Pandulf  IV  of  Capua,  an 
ally  of  the  Byzantines.  These  successes,  again 
temporary,  are  less  important  than  the  synod  held 
by  the  pope  and  emperor  jointly  at  Pa  via  Aug.  1, 
1022.  Here  Henry's  reforming  plans  were  ex- 
tended to  Italy.  After  a  strong  exhortation  from 
the  pope,  the  synod  renewed  the  condemnation  of 
clerical  marriage  and  took  measures  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  church  property.  Henry  wished  to 
carry  his  reforms  into  France  also,  and  with  this 
purpose  met  King  Robert  at  Ivois  in  Aug.,  1023. 
Another  synod  at  Pa  via  was  projected,  but  before 
it  could  be  held  both  Benedict  and  Henry  had  died, 
the  former  Apr.  9,  1024.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblzoobapht:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  268. 
Paris,  1802;  Jaffd.  Regeata,  i,  506;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Romanorum  pontificum  .  .  .  viice,  i,  69.  700.  Leipsic. 
1862;  A.  von  Keumont.  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii. 
329.  Berlin.  1868;  W.  von  Giesebrecht.  GeachiehU  der 
deutachen  Kaiaeraeitt  ii.  122  sqq..  Brunswick.  1875; 
P.  F.  Sadee.  Die  Stellung  Heinricha  II  tur  Kirehe,  Jena. 
1877;  Hefele.  ConeUienQeachichte,  iv.  670;  Bower.  Popea, 
ii,  335-837;  Hartmann,  in  MiUheilungen  dea  Inatituta  fUr 
datarreidiiaehe  Geachiehte,  xv  (1894).  482  sqq.;  Hauck. 
KD,  iii,  518  sqq.;  P.  G.  Wappler.  Papat  Benedikt  VIll, 
Leipsic,  1897. 

Benedict  IX  (Theophylact):  Pope  1033-48.  He 
was  the  son  of  Coimt  Alberic  of  Tusculum,  and 
nephew  of  Benedict  VIII  and  John  XIX,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  succeeded  by  his  father's  intrigues  and 
violence,  though  he  was  only  ten  years  old.  His 
life  was  incredibly  scandalous,  and  the  strife  of  fac- 
tions continued.  A  murderous  assault  upon  him 
and  his  expulsion  from  Rome  followed  (the  date 
can  not  be  determined).  He  owed  his  restoration 
to  the  emperor  Conrad  II,  who  came  into  Italy  in 
the  winter  of  1036.  Benedict  met  him  obsequi- 
ously at  Oemona  in  the  following  Jime,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  he  had  broken  the  Church's 
laws  by  imprisoning  Aribert,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  expelling  the  bishops  of  Piacenza,  Cremona, 
and  Vercelli  from  their  sees;  in  fact,  in  Mar.,  1038, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Aribert.  By 
similar  complaisances  he  won  the  favor  of  Conrad's 
successor,  Henry  III,  for  whom,  in  1041,  he  obli- 
gingly excommunicated  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who 
had  driven  out  their  king,  Peter.  The  Romans  bore 
with  these  conditions  until  the  end  of  1044,  when 
they  rose  and  drove  Benedict  out,  afterward  elect- 
ing John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  in  his  stead,  under  the 
title  of  Sylvester  III.  Benedict  succeeded  in  send- 
ing John  back  to  Sabina  inside  of  two  months;  but, 
doubting  his  own  ability  to  maintain  his  position, 
be  decided  to  abdicate,  adding  one  more  shameless 
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act  of  simony  by  selling  the  papacy  (May  1, 1045)  to 
the  archpriest  John  Gratian  (who  called  himself  Greg- 
ory VI,  q.  v.)  for  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  sil- 
ver and  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  Peter's  pence 
from  England.  Henry  III  came  to  Italy  in  the 
autimm  of  1046,  and  decided  to  remove  Gregory. 
He  convened  a  synod  at  Sutri,  which  deposed  Syl- 
vester even  from  the  priesthood  and  induced  Greg- 
ory to  resign  his  claims  (Dec.  20,  1046);  a  few  days 
later,  another  synod  in  Rome  deposed  Benedict 
also,  and  Suidger  of  Bamberg  succeeded  to  an  un- 
disputed papacy  as  Clement  II.  When  he  died, 
however,  nine  months  later,  Benedict  made  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  sec.  He  was  soon  put  down 
by  the  imperial  authority,  and  retired  to  Tusculum. 
When  and  where  he  died  is  not  known. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuookafbt:  Jaff^  Regetia,  i,  510;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Rofmanarum  ponUficum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  71,  711,  Leii>8ic, 
1862;  A.  von  Reumont.  Geachichts  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii, 
338,  Berlin.  1868;  O.  Lorens,  PapttwaM  und  KaUertutn, 
p.  00,  Berlin,  1874;  F.  GregoroviuB,  GeachichU  der  Stadt 
Rom,  iv.  30,  Stuttgart.  1877;  Bower.  Popea,  ii,  340-343; 
Neander.  ChrUtian  Church,  iii.  375-377,  400,  445.  448; 
Hefele.  ConcUienffeachiehte,  iv.  706-707.  714;  Hauck,  AD. 
iii.  550,  660-571. 

Benedict  X  (Johannes  Mincius):  Pope  1058-59. 
He  was  bishop  of  Velletri  before,  imwillingly,  he 
was  elected  and  enthroned  in  the  night  between 
Apr.  3  and  4,  1058,  by  the  noble  factions  which  had 
so  long  dominated  the  papacy  and  were  soon  to 
lose  their  power.  Peter  Damian  and  the  other 
reforming  cardinals  fled;  but  before  they  left  Rome 
they  pronounced  an  anathema  upon  the  new  pope. 
Meantime  Hildebrand  was  on  his  way  back  from 
Germany.  At  Florence  he  heard  the  news,  and 
after  conferring  with  the  empress  Agnes,  regent 
for  her  son  Henry  IV,  arranged  for  the  election  of 
a  pope  acceptable  to  the  strict  churchmen.  At 
Sienna  in  December  Gerard,  bishop  of  Florence,  was 
chosen  and  took  the  title  of  Nicholas  II.  In  Jan- 
uary he  held  a  synod  at  Sutri  which  pronoimced 
the  deposition  and  excommunication  of  Benedict 
X.  The  latter  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
forces  set  in  motion  by  Hildebrand,  and  finally 
fotmd  it  expedient  to  ai>dicate,  which  he  did  for- 
mally at  a  synod  in  the  Lateran,  Apr.,  1060.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  twenty  years  longer  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes.  Gregory 
VII,  in  whose  reign  he  died,  permitted  him  to  be 
buried  with  the  obsequies  of  a  rightful  pope,  as 
which,  indeed,  he  was  reckoned  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobapht:  Liber  pontificali*,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii,  270. 
Paris,  1802;  Jaff^.  Regeala,  i,  556;  J.  M.  Watterich.  Ro- 
manorum  pontificum  .  .  .  vitce,  i.  2a3.  738,  Leipsic,  1862; 
W.  von  Giesebrecht.  Geschidite  der  deutachen  Kaiaer- 
aeil,  iii,  24,  Brunswick,  1875;  F.  Gregorovius,  Oeachiehte 
der  Stadt  Rom,  iv.  107.  Stuttgart.  1877;  J.  Langen.  Ge- 
eekiekle  der  r&miMhen  Kirehe  von  Nikolatia  I  bia  Gregor 
VII,  p.  500,  Bonn,  1802;  Bower.  Popea,  ii,  340-343; 
Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  iii,  387;  Hefele,  ConcUienoe- 
m^iehte,  iv.  708.  828;  Hauck.  KD,  iii,  670-681. 

Benedict  XI  (Niccolo  Bocaaini):  Pope  130a- 
1304.  He  was  bom  in  1240  at  Treviso,  entered  the 
Dominican  order  in  1254,  and  spent  fourteen  years 
in  diligent  study,  which  enabled  him  to  write  several 
Biblical  conmientaries.    He   became   prior  of   his 


house,  provincial  of  Lombardy,  and  in  1296  general 
of  the  order.  Boniface  VIII  made  him  a  cardinal 
priest  in  1298,  and  soon  after  cardinal  bishop  of 
Ostia  and  Velletri.  In  1302  he  went  to  Hungary 
as  papal  legate.  He  remained  true  to  Boniface 
VIII,  and  on  his  death  was  elected  (Oct.  22,  1303) 
to  succeed  him.  He  found  himself  at  once  in  dif- 
ficulties as  the  heir  to  the  policy  and  the  enemies 
of  Boniface  (see  Boniface  VIII),  but  by  a  concilia- 
tory prudence  he  found  his  way  out  of  them.  First 
he  won  back  the  powerful  Colonna  family,  restor- 
ing to  them  their  dignities  and  possessions  under 
certain  limitations  which  marked  his  sense  of  their 
misconduct.  Frederick  of  Sicily  was  brought  to  a 
sense  of  his  feudal  obligations  toward  the  papacy, 
which  he  had  thought  to  escape.  To  Tuscany, 
Benedict  sent  Nicholas  of  Prato,  his  successor  as 
cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  to  make  peace  between 
the  Bianchi  and  Neri  factions  in  Florence.  This 
mission  was  not  very  successful,  but  Benedict  had 
better  fortune  with  the  most  difficult  task  left  to  him 
by  his  predecessor,  the  effecting  of  a  reconciliation 
¥rith  France.  Philip  the  Fair  was  ready  for  peace, 
but  apparently  made  the  condition  that  a  general 
council  should  be  called  to  pass  a  post-mortem  con- 
demnation on  Boniface.  Benedict  met  him  half  way, 
and  on  Mar.  25, 1304,  released  him  from  his  excom- 
munication; then  he  annulled  a  number  of  other 
measures  of  his  predecessor  which  had  been  specially 
felt  as  grievances  in  France,  and  on  May  13  withdrew 
the  sentences  passed  against  Philip  and  his  counsel- 
ors, even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  outrage 
of  Anagni,  with  the  exception  of  the  ringleader 
William  of  Nogaret.  He,  together  with  all  the  Ital- 
ians who  had  taken  part  in  the  violence  offered  to 
Boniface,  was  excommunicated  on  June  7,  and 
simmioned  to  appear  before  Benedict  to  receive 
sentence.  A  few  weeks  later,  however  (July  7), 
Benedict  died  in  Perugia,  whither  he  had  retired 
on  acooimt  of  turbulence  in  Rome.  The  rumor 
immediately  spread  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  at 
the  instigation,  it  was  variously  asserted,  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  of  the  Colonna,  of  the  Franciscans  (who 
were  jealous  of  the  favor  shown  to  the  Dominicans), 
of  the  opposition  cardinals,  or  of  William  of  No- 
garet, who  had  most  to  gain  by  a  change,  and  who, 
in  fact,  received  his  absolution  from  Benedict's 
successor.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobapht:  PtoleznieuB  of  Lucca,  Vitce  pontificum 
Romanorum,  in  Muratori,  Scriptorea,  xi.  1224;  B.  Gui- 
donis,  VitcB  pontificum  Romanorum,  ib.  iii.  672;  W. 
Drtimann.  Geachiehte  Bonifaciua  Vlll,  ii,  147,  Kdnigsberg, 
1862;  L.  Gautier,  Benott  XI,  itude  aur  la  papauU  au  com- 
mencement du  xiv.  aitcle,  Paris,  1863;  C.  Grandjean,  Benoit 
XI,  Pariii,  1863;  idem,  Le  Regiatrt  de  Benott  XI,  recueil  de 
huUea,  Paris,  1884-85;  P.  Funke.  Papat  Benedikt  XI. 
Manster,  1801;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  56-58;  Neander.  Chriatian 
Church,  V,  10;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichte,  vi,  375-300. 

Benedict  XII  (Jacques  Foumier):  Pope  1334- 
1342.  He  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  of  humble 
origin,  and  as  a  boy  entered  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  Bolbonne  in  the  diocese  of  Mirepoix,  mi- 
grating later  to  that  of  Fontfroide  in  the  diocese  of 
Narbonne,  of  which  his  uncle  was  abbot.  The 
latter  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Paris.  Pope 
John  XXII  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Pamiers  and 
later  of  Mirepoix,  and  made  him  cardinal  in  1327. 
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He  was  rather  unexpectedly  elected  pope  Dec.  20, 
1334,  and  began  his  reign  with  reforming  meas- 
ures. The  bishops  and  abbots  who  lingered  at  the 
eourt  of  Avignon  were  sent  home,  the  system  of 
petitions  was  regulated,  and  care  was  taken  to  se- 
lect worthy  men  for  vacant  benefices.  Benedict 
planned  to  restore  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Bene- 
dictines and  Cistercians,  as  well  as  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  and  entirely  avoided  the  reproach 
of  nepotism.  Soon  after  iJs  elevation,  the  Romans 
begged  him  to  return  to  them,  and  he  promised  to 
do  so,  but  was  prevented  by  the  French  majority 
in  the  Sacred  College.  Later  he  thought  of  re- 
moving to  Bologna,  but  finally  settled  down  in 
Avignon  and  began  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
palace.  His  attitude  toward  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical controversies  was  a  pacific  one.  He  con- 
demned the  opinion  so  strongly  held  by  his  prede- 
cessor, that  the  souls  of  the  just  do  not  enjoy  the 
Beatific  Vision  until  after  the  last  judgment.  Ne- 
gotiations took  place  with  the  Eastern  Church 
looking  toward  reimion;  in  1339  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus  sent  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  really  with 
a  view  to  gaining  military  aid  against  the  Turks, 
but  holding  out  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  accom- 
modation, which,  however,  came  to  little.  He  won 
a  moral  triumph  in  Spain  by  inducing  Alfonso  XI 
of  Castile  to  break  off  his  adulterous  connection 
with  Eleonora  de  Gusman,  and  rendered  no  slight 
service  to  the  Christian  cause  in  the  peninsula  by 
making  peace  between  Castile  and  Portugal,  and 
thus  enabling  the  Christian  forces  to  unite  against 
the  Mussulmans  and  to  defeat  them  completely  at 
Tarifa.  The  most  difiicult  problem  was  the  treat- 
ment of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Benedict  showed  him- 
self conciliatory,  and  Louis  sent  an  embassy  to 
Avignon  (1335);  but  Philip  VI,  against  whose  in- 
terests this  reconciliation  would  have  been,  pre- 
vented it  then,  and  a  second  time  in  the  autunm 
of  the  following  year.  This  gave  the  alliance  of 
Louis  to  Edward  III  of  England  against  France. 
The  electoral  princes  finally  asserted  their  rights;  on 
July  15, 1338,  they  swore  to  defend  the  customs  and 
liberties  of  the  empire  and  to  prevent  any  infringe- 
ment of  their  electoral  prerogative;  the  next  day 
they  declared  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  chosen 
by  them  stood  in  no  need  of  papal  confirmation, 
and  notified  Benedict  of  their  attitude.  At  the 
diet  held  in  Frankfort  (Aug.  6,  1338),  Louis  went 
even  further,  denying  any  connection  between  the 
coronation  by  the  pope  and  the  right  to  bear  the 
title  of  emperor,  at  the  same  time  asserting  the  in- 
validity of  all  the  censures  pronounced  against  him- 
self and  the  empire  by  John  XXII.  None  the  less, 
in  the  following  year  he  reopened  negotiations  with 
Benedict;  and  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
cluding peace  with  PhiUp  VI,  he  deserted  his  Eng- 
lish ally,  hoping  to  gain  Philip's  support  with  the 
pope.  He  spoiled  his  own  case,  however,  by  his 
encroachments  on  the  Church's  law  of  marriage 
and  its  power  in  such  matters.  In  order  to  marry 
his  son,  Louis,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  to  Mar- 
garet, heiress  of  the  Tyrol,  he  declared  her  previ- 
ous marriage  with  Prince  John  of  Bohemia  null  and 
void  (following  an  opinion  of  Occam's),  and  on  Feb. 
10,  1342,  in  spite  of  the  impediment  of  oonsan- 


guinlty  in  the  third  degree  between  the  couple,  had 
the  marriage  performed.  Benedict  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  judgment  upon  these  acts,  as  he  died 
on  Apr.  25  of  the  same  year.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  486,  527, 
Paris,  1802;  eight  acoounta  of  his  life  are  collected  in  E. 
Baluze.  Vitce  paparum  AvenonenMiutn,  i,  107-244,  Paris. 
1003;  Muratori,  Scriptores,  iii,  627  sqq.;  J.  M.  Watterich, 
Romanorum  poniificum  viUe,  i,  203-204,  Leipsic.  1862; 
A.  Pichler,  Geachichte  der  kirchlichen  Trennung  evnachen 
dem  Orient  und  Occident,  i,  368.  Munich.  1864;  C.  Mailer, 
Der  Kampf  Ludwiga  .  .  .  mil  der  romiechen  Curie,  vol.  ii, 
Tiibingen,  1880;  A.  Rohrmann.  Die  Procuratorien  Lud- 
xviga  dea  Baiem,  Gottingen,  1882;  Bower,  Popea,  iii,  88- 
02;  Pastor,  Popea,  i,  84-86;  Benoit  XII,  Lettrea  doaea, 
patentee  et  curiaUa  ae  rapporiant  h  la  France,  ed.  G.  Dau- 
met,  Paris,  1800;  Hefele.  Concilienoeachiehte,  vi.  636-663. 

Benedict  XHI:  1.  The  title  was  first  borne  by 
Pedro  de  Luna  from  1394  to  1417,  in  the  Great 
Western  Schism.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  in 
Aragon,  studied  in  France,  taught  canon  law  at  the 
University  of  Montpellier,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
Gregory  XI.  When  the  schism  broke  out  between 
the  partizans  of  Urban  VI  and  Clement  VII,  he  took 
the  latter's  side,  and  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
CJlement's  representative  in  1379.  In 
Sides  with   1393,  again,  he  appeared  at  a  meeting 

Clement     of  English  and  French  dignitaries,  in 

VII  in  the  the  hope  of  winning  England  away 
Great       from  the  party  of  Boniface  IX,  the 

Schism,  pope  elected  in  Rome  to  succeed  Ur- 
ban VI.  When  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1394  suggested  three  ways  to  end  the  schism — 
the  resignation  of  both  claimants,  the  submission  of 
both  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them,  or  the  calling  of  a  general  council — 
Clement  sent  him  to  Paris  to  prevent  the  choice  of 
the  first;  but  in  fact  he  declared  in  favor  of  it,  pos- 
sibly with  an  eye  to  his  own  chances.  Gement  died 
the  same  autumn,  and  the  cardinals  of  his  party 
nearly  all  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  might  be 
chosen  pope  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  end  the 
schism,  even  by  abdicating  if  necessary;  and  no 
voice  was  louder  in  this  agreement  than  Pedro  de 
Luna's.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  on  Sept.  28, 
consecrated  and  crowned  Oct.  11.  He  reiterated 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  for  peace;  but  when 
the  next  year  an  embassy  representing  the  king  of 
France,  a  national  synod,  and  the  University  of 
Paris  approached  him  to  urge  the  abdication  of 
both  popes,  he  declined,  recommending  rather  a 
personal  meeting  of  both  to  discuss  the  question. 
To  this  he  adhered  in  spite  of  the  opposite 
view  of  all  his  cardinals  but  one  and  of  the 
personal  entreaties  of  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Orleans.  Charles  VI  held  a  second 
national  council  at  Paris  (end  of  Aug.,  1396),  and 
tried  to  gain  the  support  of  the  European  sovereigns 
for  his  plan.  In  June,  1397,  the  ambassadors  of 
France,  England,  and  Castile  pressed  the  necessity 
of  abdication  upon  Benedict,  who  declined  for 
himself  while  recommending  it  to  Boniface  IX. 
No  more  success  attended  a  joint  embassy  (1398) 
from  Charles  and  Wenceslaus,  king  of  the  Romans, 
headed  by  Pierre  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambrai. 

Charles  held  a  third  council  in  May,  1398,  which 
decided  that  France  should  withdraw  from  Bene- 
dict's obedience.    When  this  decision  received  the 
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royal  assent  and  was  promulgated  (July  27),  all  the 
cardinals  but  three  forsook  Benedict,  and  open 
warfare  broke  out.  Benedict,  practically  a  prisoner 
in  his  palace,  yielded  so  far  (Apr.,  1399)  as  to  sign 
a  solemn  undertaking  to  abdicate  whenever  his 
rival  would  do  the  same  or  should  die  or  be  expelled 
from  Rome;  but  he  secretly  protested  that  his 
promise  was  null  and  void,  as  having  been  given 
imder  compulsion.  France  was  now  practically 
without  a  pope;  and  the  longer  this  anomalous 
condition  continued,  the  more  uneasi- 
Course  of  ness  it  caused.  Leading  churchmen. 
Events  in  such  as  Gerson  and  Nicholas  de  Cl^ 
France,  manges,  began  to  write  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  Benedict  XIII.  Finally 
Charles  called  a  meeting  of  bishops  and  nobles 
(May,  1403),  to  reconsider  the  question.  Before 
they  met  Benedict  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
Avignon,  and  the  city  had  declared  for  him,  once 
he  was  free.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  assembled  magnates  dedared  for  a  restoration 
of  France  to  his  obedience,  though  on  condition  that 
he  should  renew  his  promise  in  regard  to  abdication, 
and  imdertake  to  submit  the  question  how  to  end 
the  schism  to  a  general  coimcil  within  a  year. 
This  left  things  much  as  they  had  been  in  1394  and 
1395.  Boniface  IX  died  soon  after  (Oct.  1,  1404); 
but  his  successor,  Innocent  VII,  showed  just  as 
little  inclination  to  abandon  his  claims.  Benedict, 
still  attached  to  his  own  plan  of  a  personal  confer- 
ence, undertook  a  journey  to  Genoa,  without  any 
result  except  to  produce  fresh  irritation  in  France, 
whose  clergy  were  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
experiment.  Another  national  council  (1406)  de- 
dared  in  favor  of  withdrawing  his  right  to  present 
the  bishoprics  and  benefices;  but  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans stood  out  for  complete  obedience  and  hin- 
dered the  execution  of  this  decision.  New  hopes 
were  aroused,  on  the  death  of  Innocent  VII,  by 
the  choice  (Nov.  30,  1406)  of  Gregory  XII,  who  at 
once  declared  himself  willing  to  take  any  measures, 
even  that  of  abdication,  to  end  the  schism.  A  meet- 
ing was  planned  between  the  rivals  for  the  autunm  of 
1407,  but  it  fell  through.  In  November  Benedict 
lost  a  powerful  friend  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  was  so  unwise  in  1408  as  to  attempt 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  French  obedience 
by  threats  of  excommimication.  In  May  Charles 
proclaimed  France  absolutely  neutral  in  the  con- 
test. Benedict,  fearing  for  his  safety,  fled  to  his 
native  Aragon. 

The  cardinals  of  both  factions  deserted  their 
respective  popes  and  in  June  took  counsel  together 
with  a  view  to  calling  a  general  coimcil.    This  met 
in  1409  at  Pisa,  sunmioned  both  claimants  before  it, 
proceeded  to  hear  testimony  when  they  did  not 
appear,  and  on  June  5  declared  both, 
The  Coun-  as    heretics,    schismatics,    and    per- 
cil8  of      jurers,  not  only  deposed  but  excom- 
Pisa  and    municated.     Benedict    still    asserted 
Constance,  his  claims,  and  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Scotland  adhered  to  him.     New  nego- 
tiations with  him  were  undertaken  by  the  Council 
of  Constance  in  1414,  but  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
yield,   even    to   the   persuasions   of   the   emperor 
Sigismund.    Finally  the  patience  of  his  own  sup- 


porters in  Spain  and  Scotland  was  worn  out,  and 
they  renounced  him  in  the  Concordat  of  Narbonne 
(Dec,  1415).  He  entrenched  himself  in  the  moun- 
tain fastness  of  Pefiiscola,  near  Valencia,  which 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  proudly  told  the  envoys 
of  the  council  that  the  true  Church  was  there  only. 
On  July  26,  1417,  the  Coimcil  of  Constance  once 
more  deposed  and  excommunicated  him;  and  he 
remained  in  his  castle,  with  a  court  of  but  four 
cardinals,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety 
in  Nov.,  1424.  (A.  Hauck.) 

2.  Benedict  XIII  was  also  the  name  borne  by 
Pietro  Francesco  d'Orsini-Gravina,  pope  1724-^30. 
He  was  bom  Feb.  2,  1649,  at  Gravina  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  in  1667,  renouncing  his  rights  of 
succession  to  the  ducal  estates,  entered  the  Domini- 
can order  at  Venice,  taking  the  name  of  Vincenzo 
Maria.  He  studied  theology  at  Venice  and  Bologna, 
philosophy  at  Naples.  In  1672  he  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  Clement  X,  and  archbishop  of  Bene- 
vento  in  1686.  After  administering  his  diocese 
admirably  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  spending 
his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  theological  works, 
he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  pope  (May 
29,  1724),  after  the  death  of  Innocent  XIII.  At 
first  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIV,  but  changed 
it  to  Benedict  XIII  in  the  conviction  that  Pedro 
de  Luna  was  a  schismatic  and  not  a  legitimate  pope. 
His  pontificate  began  with  an  attempt  to  restrain 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  cardinals,  which  was 
as  vain  as  his  similar  attempts  to  reform  the  rest  of 
the  clergy.  Though  the  prescriptions  of  the  Lateran 
council  of  1725  in  this  direction  were  not  much 
heeded,  it  is  memorable  because  in  it  Benedict  con- 
firmed the  constitution  Uni^enitus,  and  thus 
aided  the  Jesuits.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  in  1728  the  unconditional  submission  of 
De  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  head  of  the 
Galilean  opposition.  Weakness  was  the  principal 
characteristic  of  his  dealings  with  the  secular  powers 
of  Europe.  He  left  such  matters  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  favorite  Cardinal  Coscia,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
powers.  Thus  the  emperor  Charles  VI  obtained 
the  privileges  which  he  claimed  in  Sicily  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  older  rulers,  who  had  been  legati  nati 
of  the  Holy  See.  Thus  also  the  king  of  Sardinia 
got  the  best  of  a  long  contest  with  Rome;  and 
only  one  state  found  the  curia  stubborn.  The 
king  of  Portugal,  John  V,  requested  the  red  hat 
for  Bichi,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Lisbon,  and  when 
it  was  refused  showed  great  hostility  to  the  pope, 
even  threatening  in  1728  to  break  off  all  relations 
between  the  Church  of  Portugal  and  Rome.  Bene- 
dict was  unpopular  in  Rome,  owing  to  the  mis- 
government  of  Coscia,  who,  when  the  pope  died 
(Feb.  21,  1730),  was  obliged  to  flee  in  disguise, 
and  later  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years  by  Clem- 
ent XII.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  1.  Pedro  de  Luna:  A  Vita  is  found  in  fi. 
Baluxe,  Vitw  paparum  Avenonientium,  i,  561-568,  Paris. 
1603;  the  Eng.  tranfll.  of  several  original  documents 
which  are  pertinent  is  given  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  325-329;  Theodoric  of  Nieheim,  De 
Schistnaie,  ed.  G.  Erler,  ii.  33  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1890;  Char- 
tularium    UniverntaHa   Paria,    ed.    H.   Denifle,    iia.    652 
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i«qq..  Taris,  1894;  Kehrmonn,  Frankreichs  innere  Kirchen- 
politik,  Jena.  1890;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  146-149.  152,  162- 
163.  206;  Ncander,  ChrUHan  Church,  v.  66.  62-77,  84. 
105-107;  Hefele,  ConcilienoeschiehU,  vi,  827-1031;  Pas- 
tor. Popes,  i.  105-201;  N.  Valois.  La  France  el  le  grand 
echisme  d' Occident,  2  vols..  Paris,  1896;  Creighton,  Papacy, 
i,  146-316.  374.  2.  Pi2tro  Francesco:  His  works  were 
issued  in  3  vols.,  Ravenna,  1728,  and  the  bulls  are  in  the 
BvUarium  Romanum,  vol.  xxli,  Turin,  1871.  For  his 
life  consult  A.  Borgia,  Be?»«/uj/i  X///  vita,  Rome.  1752;  A. 
von  Reumont,  Geechichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  662-653,  Ber- 
lin, 1868;  Bower,  Popes,  iii,  339;  J.  Chantrel,  Le  Pape 
Benoit  Xlll,  1724-30,  Paris,  1874;  M.  Bro?ch.  Geechichte 
des  Kirchenstaats,  ii.  61  sqq.,  Gotha,  1882;  Ranke,  Popes, 
vol.  iii.  No.  158. 

Benedict  XIV  (Prospcro  Lorenzo  lAmbertini): 
Pope  1740-68.  He  was  born  [Mar.  31]  1675  at 
Bologna;  at  thirteen  he  entered  the  Collegium  Clem- 
entinum  at  Rome,  and  after  studies  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  took  up  the  law.  practising  as  advocate 
of  the  consistory,  and  as  promotor  Jidei,  in  which 
office  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  famous  work 
on  beatification  and  canonization.  Clement  XI 
and  Innocent  XIII  gave  him  several  Roman  dig- 
nities; Benedict  XIII  made  him  archbishop  of 
Ancona  (1727)  and  cardinal  (1728);  in  1731  aement 
XII  transferred  him  to  the  more  important  see  of 
Bologna,  where  he  found  time  to  write  his  works 
on  the  mass,  on  the  festivals,  and  Quccstiones 
canoniccB,  After  the  death  of  Clement  XII  the 
conclave  was  at  a  deadlock  for  six  months  between 
the  French,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  factions,  and 
finally  agreed  on  Lamhertini  as  a  compromise 
candidate  (Aug.  17,  1740). 

Benedict  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
and  did  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
by  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  and  by  a  decrease  in  taxation.  His 
expressed  principle  that  in  him  *'  the  pope  must 
take  precedence  of  the  temporal  ruler  "  was  carried 
out  both  in  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  made 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  clergy  and  in  his  efforts 
to  remove  all  the  misunderstandings  which  had 
existed  between  the  curia  and  the  European 
powers,  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable  concessions. 
He  was  not  able  entirely  to  remove  the  antagonism 
between  the  eighteenth-century  spirit 

Friendly     and  religion,  but  he  composed  more 

Relations  than  one  difference  temporarily.  Thus 
with  Other   he  appeased  John  V  of  Portugal  by  the 

Rulers.  privUege  of  enjoying  the  revenues  of 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  in  his 
kingdom,  as  well  as  by  the  title  of  Rex  fidelissimus. 
In  a  concordat  with  Naples  (1741)  he  went  even 
beyond  the  concessions  which  Benedict  XI II  had 
made,  and  concluded  another  with  the  king  of 
Sardinia  which  was  still  less  favorable  to  the  ex- 
treme claims  of  the  Church.  Still  another  was 
made  with  Spain  in  1753,  which  went  so  far  as  to 
allow  King  Ferdinand  VI  the  right  of  nomination 
to  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  his  kingdom 
except  fifty-two.  FrientUy  relations  were  also 
maintained  with  the  empire,  and  strict  neutrality 
observed  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
although  the  contending  armies  not  seldom  crossed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Papal  States.  When  Albert 
of  Bavaria  was  elected  emperor  as  Charles  VII 
and  applied  to  Benedict  for  confirmation,  he  gave 


him  his  hearty  good  wishes,  but  refused  at  first 
to  recognize  his  successor,  Francis  I,  who  had 
neglected  to  observe  this  formality.  He  BbaA- 
doned  his  opposition,  however,  and  became  an 
active  ally  of  Austria  in  the  contest  with  Venice 
over  Aquileia.  As  a  compromise  measure,  he  finally 
divided  the  patriarchate  into  two  dioceses,  that  of 
Gdrz.  which  was  to  be  Austrian,  and  that  of  Udine, 
Venetian.  Though  he  refused  to  confirm  the  guaran- 
ties which  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  on  be- 
coming a  Roman  Catholic,  was  obliged  to  give  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  evangelical 
subjects,  Benedict  showed  none  of  the  temper  of 
a  persecutor,  and  had  friendly  personal  relations 
with  many  Protestants.  He  was  the  first  pope  to 
concede  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia  to  the  ruler 
whom  the  curia  had  previously  styled  margrave 
of  Brandenburg;  and  he  yielded  to  Frederick  the 
Great's  wishes  so  far  as  to  allow  the  bishop  of  Bres- 
lau  to  decide  all  Catholic  causes  in  Prussia,  appeals 
to  the  pope  being  forbidden.  In  the  Galilean  con- 
troversy he  took  a  wise  and  tolerant  part,  reversing 
a  decision  of  De  Beaumont,  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  which  made  formal  assent  to  the  constitution 
Unigenitus  a  condition  for  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments; in  an  encyclical  of  Oct.  16,  1756,  he  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
should  be  refused  only  to  those  who  had  publicly 
contemned  the  bull. 

Benedict's  conciliatory  temper  made  him  little 
likely  to  sympathize  with  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
he  dealt  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  in  a  way 
that  did  not  please  them,  deciding  against  them, 
in  the  controversy  over  the  "  Chinese  rites,"  the 

question  how  far  the  principles  of 
The  Jesuits.  Christianity  might  be  accommodated 

for  the  purpose  of  making  more  speedy 
conversions  among  the  heathen,  in  two  bulla^ 
the  Ex  qtu)  singiUari  of  1742,  and  the  Omnium 
sollicitudinum  of  1744  (see  Accommodation,  §  9). 
Though  he  was  no  partizan  of  the  Jesuits,  it  waa 
not  until  shortly  before  his  death  that  he  under- 
took (1758)  the  long-planned  reform  of  the  order, 
at  least  in  Portugal,  entrusting  its  execution  to  Sal- 
danha,  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon. 

In  1750  Benedict  celebrated  a  jubilee  with  great 
pomp,  and  invited  the  Protestants  also  to  attend — 
naturally  with  no  other  result  than  to  call  out  a 
number  of  polemical  replies.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  found  his  chief  diversion  in  the  company 
of  learned  men,  of  whom  a  circle  assembled  round 
him  once  a  week.  During  his  pontificate  he  com- 
posed his  most  important  work,  De  synodo  dice- 
ccsana.  He  had  a  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  library 
drawn  up  by  the  learned  Assemani,  founded 
societies  for  the  study  of  Roman  and  Christian 
antiquities  and  of  church  history,  and  cooperated 
in  the  foundation  of  the  archeological  academy 
with  Winckelmann,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1755. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  cheerful,  good- 
humored  words  upon  his  lips,  May  3,  1758. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bidliographt:  His  works  were  collected  by  Azevedo  in  12 
vols.,  Rome,  1747-51,  more  completely,  15  vols.,  Venice, 
1707.  and  in  17  vols.,  Prato,  1839-46;  vols.  16-17  of  the 
Prato  ed.  contain  the  bulls;  Brief e  Benedicts  XIV  an  Pier 
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Francfeo  Peggi  h  Bologna,  1729-58,  ed.  F.  X.  Kraus, 
Freiburg,  1888;  Opera  inedila,  ed.  F.  Heiner.  8t.  Louis. 
1904.  Consult:  R.  de  Martinis.  Acta  Benedicti  XIV,  2 
TolB..  Naples,  1884-85;  A.  Borgia.  Vie  de  Benoit  XIV, 
Paris,  1783;  H.  Formby,  Life  and  MirtuUe  of  Benedict 
XIV,  London,  1858;  A.  von  Ameth,  OeechiehU  Maria 
Tkert9%a»,u,  178. iv, 54 sqq..  Vienna.  1864. 1870;  M.  Brosch, 
OeaekidUe  dee  Kirdtenetaate,  ii.  68,  Qotha,  1882;  Ranke. 
Popes,  ii.  433-443.  iii.  No.  164. 

BENEDICT  OF  ANIANE:  The  reformer  of  the 
Benedictine  order  in  the  Prankish  empire.  He 
was  bom  about  750  in  his  father's  county  of  Mague- 
lone  in  Languedoc;  d.  at  Inden  (13  m.  n.e.  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle)  Feb.  11,  821.  His  youth  was 
spent  at  the  court  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne, 
where,  as  a  page,  he  had  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  feats  of  arms.  During  Charles's 
first  Lombard  campaign,  Benedict  rescued  his 
brother  from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  shock  brought  to  a  head  the  resolve  which 
had  been  slowly  forming  in  him,  to  renoimce  the 
world  and  give  himself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
monastic  life.  This  he  entered  in  773  at  Saint- 
Seine  in  the  diocese  of  Langres.  Returning  home 
in  779,  he  built  a  small  monastery  on  his  own  land 
near  the  little  river  Aniane  (where  the  town  of 
Aniane,  16  m.  wji.w.  of  Montpellier,  later  grew 
up),  which  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one  lower 
down  when  the  number  of  his  disciples  increased, 
and  by  a  third  still  larger  about  792.  This  became 
the  center  of  Benedict's  efforts  for  the  reformation  of 
the  monastic  life  in  the  south  and  southwest  of 
France.  King  Louis  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  favored 
him  from  the  outset,  entrusted  him  with  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  monasteries  within  his  territory, 
and  the  greatest  churchmen,  such  as  Alcuin  and 
Leidrad  of  Lyons,  sought  his  counsel.  He  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  patristic  literature,  and  for- 
warded the  cause  of  education  with  seal.  He  stood 
out  as  a  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith  against 
Adoptionism  (q.v.),  and  wrote  two  treatises  against 
it,  the  first  of  which  is  specially  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  dose  was  the  practicfd  connection  between 
Adoptionism  and  Ariamsm.  His  influence  became 
still  wider  with  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
who  first  brought  him  up  to  the  Alsatian  abbey 
of  Blaurmdnster,  and  then,  to  have  him  nearer 
at  hand,  founded  another  for  him  at  Inden,  giving 
him  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  monasteries 
in  the  empire.  He  could  now  hope  to  accom- 
plish his  great  purpose  of  restoring  the  primitive 
strictness  of  the  monastic  observance  wherever 
it  had  been  relaxed  or  exchanged  for  the  less 
exacting  canonical  life.  This  purpose  was  clearly 
seen  in  the  capitularies  drawn  up  by  an  assem- 
bly of  abbots  and  monks  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
817,  and  enforced  by  Louis's  order  throughout  the 
empire. 

Benedict's  chief  works  are  compilations  of  the 
older  ascetic  literature.  The  first  of  them  is  called 
by  his  biographer,  Ardo,  Liber  ex  regtdis  diveraorum 
patmm  coUedus ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  this  was 
prepared  by  Lucas  Holsten  (pubhshed  at  Rome 
only  after  Holsten's  death,  in  1661,  with  the  title 
Codex  regularum).  The  other  work,  called  Con- 
cordia regularum  by  Benedict  himself,  Lb  based  on 


the  first;  in  it  the  sections  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
(except  ix-xvi)  are  given  in  their  order,  with  paral- 
lel passages  from  the  other  rules  included  in  the 
Liber  regidarum,  so  as  to  show  the  agreement  of 
principles  and  thus  to  enhance  the  respect  due  to 
the  Benedictine.  The  Concordia  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1638  by  H.  Menard  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  with  valuable  notes  (reprinted  in  A/PL, 
ciii).  A  third  collection  of  homilies,  to  be  read 
daily  in  the  monasteries,  has  not  been  definitely 
identified.  Benedict's  place  is  in  the  second  rank 
of  the  men  who  made  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
Louis  glorious.  He  had  not  the  breadth  of  view 
possessed  by  Charlemagne  himself  or  by  Adalhard, 
nor  the  lofty  endeavor  for  a  fusion  of  secular  and 
spiritual  learning  of  Paulus  Diaconus  and  Alcuin. 
He  was  primarily  an  ecclesiastic,  who  zealously 
placed  his  not  inconsiderable  theological  learning 
at  the  service  of  orthodoxy,  but  gave  the  best  thing 
he  had,  the  loving  fervor  of  an  upright  Christian 
soul,  to  the  cause  of  Benedictine  monasticism. 

(Otto  Seebass.) 

Bibliography:  The  Vita  by  Ardo  Smaragdus.  his  micoessor 
as  abbot,  with  preface  by  Hensohen,  is  in  ASB,  12  Feb., 
ii,  606-620.  in  MPL,  ciii.  and  is  edited  by  Waits  in  MQH, 
Script,  XV,  108-220.  Hanover.  18S7.  There  is  a  Fr. 
transl..  Montpellier.  1876.  P.  A.  J.  Paulinier.  St.  Benoit 
d* Aniane  et  la  fondation  du  monaeUre  de  ce  nam,  Mont- 
pellier, 1871;  P.  J.  Nicolai.  Der  heilige  Benedict,  OrHnder 
von  Aniane,  Cologne,  1866;  R.  Fora,  Benedikt  von  Aniane, 
Berlin,  1884;  O.  Seebass.  in  ZKO,  xv  (1805),  244-260; 
Hauok.  KD,  u.  528-545. 

BENEDICT  BISCOP:  First  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow;  b.  of  noble  family  about  628; 
d.  at  Wearmouth  (on  the  north  side  of  the  Wear, 
opposite  Sunderland,  Durhamshire)  Jan.  12,  689  or 
690.  Biscop  was  his  Saxon  name,  his  ecclesiastical 
name  was  Benedict,  and  he  was  also  called  Baduc- 
ing  as  a  patronymic.  He  was  a  thane  and  favorite 
of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria  (q.v.),  but  in  653 
decided  to  abandon  the  world  and  went  to  Rome. 
He  became  a  monk  at  the  monastery  of  Lerins 
about  665,  and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Vitalian  to 
conduct  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (q.v.)  to  Canterbury 
in  668.  In  674  be  began  to  build  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth  on  land  given  by  Eg- 
frid,  king  of  Northumbria.  In  681  or  682  he 
founded  the  sister  house,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  at 
Jarrow  (5  m.  farther  north,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tyne).  He  made  six  visits  to  Rome,  learned 
the  Roman  ecclesiastical  usages  and  the  rules  of 
monastic  life,  and  strove  faithfully  to  introduce 
them  in  England;  he  also  brought  back  a  rich  store 
of  books,  vestments,  pictures,  and  the  like.  He 
induced  John,  the  archchanter  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  to  accompany  him  to  England  and  instruct 
his  monks;  and  he  brought  skilled  workmen  from 
Gaul  to  build  his  monasteries,  including  the  first 
glass-makers  in  England. 

Biblioorapht:  The  source  for  a  biography  is  the  life  by 
his  great  scholar  Bede.  Vita  beatorum  abbatum,  chaps.  1- 
14,  best  and  most  accessible  in  the  ed.  of  C.  Plummer.  i, 
364-370.  with  notes,  ii.  35&-866.  Oxford.  1806.  Enx. 
transl.  by  P.  Witoock,  Sunderland,  1818;  cf.  also  Hede. 
HieL  ecd.,  iv,  18.  ▼.  19;  Horn.,  xxv.  Consult  alro  C.  F. 
Montalembert.  Lee  Moineede  I'occident,  iv,  450-487,  Paris, 
1868;  DNB,  iv,  214-216. 
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BENEDICT  OF  NURSIA  AND  THE  BENEDICTINE  ORDER. 


I.  The  Life  of  Benedict. 

The  Life  of  Benedict  by  Gregory 

the  Great  (§1). 
Early  Life  (§  2). 
Monte  Cassino  (§3). 
II.  The  Rule  of  Benedict. 

General  Characteristics  (§1). 
Moderation  (§  2). 


Organixation  and  Direction  of  the 
Monastic  Life  (f  3). 

III.  The  Earlier  History  of  the  Bene- 

dictine Order. 
Period  of  Growth  to  the  Time  of 

Charlemagne  (f  1). 
Period  of  Decline  (§  2). 

IV.  The  History  of  the  Order  since  the 

Ninth  Century. 


821-1200.     Ecumenical  Activity. 

New  Congregations  (§1). 
1 200-1 663.     Decay  and  Attempts 

at  Reform  (§  2). 
1663-1800.    Trideniine   Reform. 

New  Congregations  (f  3). 
The  Nineteenth  Century  (§  4). 


L  The  Life  of  Benedict:  The  only  early  authority 
on  the  life  of  Benedict,  since  the  VitaPladdi  has  been 
admitted  to  be  untrustworthy  ever  since  Mabillon, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  the  Vita  sandi  Mauri  has 
been  recently  demonstrated  by  Malnory,  is  prac- 
tically the  single  biography  written  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  But  the  expectations  aroused  by  a  life 
written  only  fifty  years  after  Benedict's  death  by 
BO  distinguished  an  author  are  disappointed  when 

he  is  found,  in  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
1.  The  lilfe  exalting  the  greatness  of  his  hero  by 
of  Benedlot  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
byGreffory  miracles.  This  tendency  has  gone  so 
the  Great,    far  that  GrUtzmacher  is  inclined  to  see 

nothing  actually  historical  in  all  this 
mass  of  legendary  details  except  the  names  of  the 
places  where  Benedict  lived  and  worked,  and  the 
names  of  his  disciples.  But  this  is  going  some- 
what too  far;  Gregory  expressly  names  four  abbots, 
themselves  among  these  disciples  and  one  of  them 
(Honoratus)  still  living  at  Subiaco,  as  witnesses  to 
the  truth  of  his  story;  and  the  tradition  must  have 
been  still  full  and  clear  among  the  monks  who  had 
migrated  from  Monte  Cassino  to  the  Lateran  when 
he  wrote. 

According,  then,  to  what  is  left  of  Gregory's 
account  after  removal  of  the  legendary  halo  around 
the  saint's  head,  Benedict  came  of  a  considerable 
family  in  the  "  province  of  Nursia,"  in  the  Um- 
brian  Apennines,  and  was  bom  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  received  at  Rome  the  edu- 
cation of  his  day,  which,  however,  did  not  mean 
much  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  classical 
authors,  and  seems  to  have  included  no  Greek. 
Shocked  by  the  immorality  around  him,  he  left 
both  the  school  and  his  father's  house  for  a  life  of 

solitary  mortification.    His  first  per- 

2.  Early     manent  abode  was  a  cave  by  the  Anio, 

I<ife.       not  far  from  Subiaco,  where  a  monk, 

Romanus,  provided  him  with  the 
rough  monastic  garb  and  with  scanty  nourishment. 
Here  Benedict  spent  three  years  of  stubborn  con- 
flict with  his  lower  nature,  until  the  spreading  of 
his  fame  by  shepherds  brought  his  solitude  to  an 
end.  The  monks  of  a  neighboring  monastery  (per- 
haps at  Vicovaro),  whose  head  had  just  died, 
begged  him  to  come  and  rule  them.  He  accepted 
with  reluctance,  probably  foreseeing  what  actually 
happened  when  he  attempted  strictly  to  enforce 
their  rule.  When  their  insubordination  went  as 
far  as  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  he  discovered  the 
plot  and  gently  rebuked  them,  then  retired  to  his 
beloved  cave.  Here,  as  new  disciples  came  around 
him,  he  established  twelve  small  communities,  each 
with  twelve  inmates  and  a  "  father  "  at  their  head. 
Gregory  does  not  say  how  long  Benedict  re- 


mained in  the  neighborhood  of  Subiaco  as  director 
of  these  pious  groups;  but  the  tradition  of  Monte 
Cassino  ascribes  his  migration  thither  to  the  op- 
position of  a  jealous  cleric  named  Florentius,  and 
places  it  in  529.  The  new  place  was  about  half- 
way between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  Castrum  Casi- 
num  of  the  Romans,  who  had  had  a  military  colony 
there.  On  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain  (now 
Monte  San  Germano),  which  had  been 
8.  Monte  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Apollo  by 
Oaaeino.  a  population  still  largely  pagan,  Bene- 
dict built  two  chapels,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Martin,  and  ^ 
then  laid  the  foundations  of  the  monastery  which 
was  to  have  such  a  long  and  renowned  history. 
Though  Gregory  does  not  say  so  definitely,  the  tradi- 
tional view  may  be  accepted  that  he  soon  drew  up 
his  rule,  the  mature  outcome  of  his  experience  in 
guiding  and  governing  aspirants  to  the  monastic 
life  of  perfection.  The  disturbances  of  the  time, 
the  wars  between  the  Groths  and  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire from  534,  probably  helped  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  those  who  sought  a  peaceful  shelter  at 
Monte  Cassino;  and  a  daughter  house  was  estab- 
lished at  Terracina.  In  the  summer  of  542,  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  on  his  way  through  Campania, 
desired  to  see  the  famous  abbot.  Gregory  relates 
that,  to  test  his  prophetic  powers,  the  long  sent  one 
of  his  officers  in  royal  array  to  Benedict,  who  per- 
ceived the  deception  instantly,  and,  when  the  young 
king  knelt  before  him,  told  him  that  he  should  enter 
Rome,  cross  the  seas,  and  reign  nine  years — which 
came  to  pass.  Gregory  mentions  Benedict's  sis- 
ter, Scholastica,  in  connection  with  the  last  meeting 
between  the  two  in  a  house  near  th^  monastery; 
she  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  from 
her  earUest  youth.  The  date  of  Benedict's  death 
can  not  be  determined  from  any  of  the  authorities. 
His  body  was  buried  near  Scholastica's  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and,  according  to 
Paidus  Diaconus,  was  translated  about  a  century 
later  to  the  monastery  of  Fleuiy  on  the  Loire. 

n.  The  Rule  of  Benedict:  E^ipeciaUy  since  the 
celebration  of  the  fourteen-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Benedict's  birth  in  1880,  his  rule  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  thoroughgoing  studies,  and 
it  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  code  which  cor- 
responded admirably  to  its  purpose  of  regulating 
the  conunon  life  of  the  wesUm  monks.  In  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  prologue,  probably  added 
later  by  Benedict,  occur  the  words  "  Conatituenda 
est  ergo  a  nobis  dominici  schola  servitii.'*  Under 
the  later  empire,  the  word  schola  was  commonly 
employed  to  designate  the  body  of  guards  in  the 
imperial  palace  under  the  magister  officii;  thence 
the  name  passed  to  the  garrisons  of  provincial 
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towns,  and  was  used   sometimes  for  other  bodies 
or  associations  existing  in  them.     As  these  mili- 
tary organizations  would  have  a  defi- 

1.  OonenU  nite  code   of   regulations,  so    it  was 
Oharmcter-  natural   for  Benedict  (called  "  magis- 

istios.  ter  *'  in  the  first  line  of  the  prologue) 
to  lay  down  a  rule  that  should  serve 
for  all  who  were  enlisted  in  the  spiritual  army  ("  aer- 
vitium  dominicum  ") — priests  or  laymen,  rich  or 
poor.  It  separated  the  monks  more  absolutely  from 
the  worid  than  Basil  or  Cassian  had  done.  Besides 
the  requirements  of  poverty,  silence,  and  chastity, 
others  appear  for  the  first  time;  that  of  "  stabil- 
ity **  or  a  permanent  residence  in  one  monastery 
as  opposed  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  earlier 
monks,  and  a  specially  designated  habit.  The  aim 
of  this  life  is  complete  surrender  to  the  will  of  God, 
accomplished  through  entire  obedience  to  the  ab- 
bot and  the  rule.  The  abbot  thus  appears  as  an 
absolute  ruler,  responsible  to  God  alone.  It  is  true 
that  in  weighty  matters  he  is  to  seek  the  counsel 
of  the  brethren,  but  the  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  him.  Benedict  seems  to  have  hesitated  in 
placing  a  prcepasitua  or  prior  next  to  him  as  assist- 
ant and,  if  need  were,  representative. 

In  laying  down  the  system  of  daily  prayer,  Bene- 
dict departed  somewhat  from  the  earlier  practise 
by  instituting  the  office  of  compline  as  the  seventh 
of  the  canonical  hoiu«.  The  longest  and  fullest  of 
all  the  offices  was  the  noctuma  vigilia  (matins),  re- 
cited at  two  o'clock.  The  day  hours  were  much 
shorter — ^lauds  at  daybreak,  not  long  after  matins; 
prime;  terce,  with  which  at  least  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  the  Eucharist  was  connected;  sext;  none; 
vespers;  and  compline.  One  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  devotion  was  laid  out  was  the 
weekly  recitation  of  the  entire  Psalter.  When  this 
is  compared  with  thf  requirement  by  Columban  of 
the  recitation  of  th^  hole  150  Psalms  in  the  night 
office  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  a  second  principle 
is  perceived  which  governed  Benedict  not  merely 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  devotional  exercises 
but  in  all  his  rule — a  wise  moderation 

2.  Modara-  and  gentleness.    It  appears  especially 

tion.  in  the  regulations  for  meals,  of  which 
he  allows  two  daily,  except  at  times 
of  fasting;  it  comes  out  in  the  rules  for  labor,  which 
show  consideration  for  the  weaker  brethren,  and 
also  in  the  system  of  punishment.  Small  offenses, 
as  unpimctuality  at  meals  or  office,  are  to  be  pun- 
ished without  harshness;  more  serious  ones  call  for 
two  private  warnings  and  one  in  public,  after  which 
the  offender  is  cut  ofif  from  the  society  of  the  breth- 
ren at  meals  and  prayers.  If  he  is  still  obstinate, 
corporal  punishment  is  the  next  step,  and  finally, 
if  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  have  no  effect,  he  is 
to  be  expelled  from  the  monastery.  Penitents  may 
be  twice  taken  back,  but  on  a  third  lapse  there  is 
no  further  possibility  of  restoration. 

The  fact  that,  in  his  provision  for  the  clothing 
of  the  monks,  Benedict  took  account  of  the  condi- 
tions of  more  than  one  province  has  been  made  a 
ground  for  disputing  the  authenticity  of  the  rule; 
but  the  climatic  difference  between  the  hill-country 
of  his  first  settlement  and  the  Campanian  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liris  is  sufficiently  notable  to  find 


some  reflection  in  the  rule.  Benedict  had  lived  as 
an  anchorite  and  as  a  cenobite,  in  convents  of  vary- 
ing size  and  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  a  single  small  house  and  of  a  whole  group  of 
houses.  When,  therefore,  with  this  manifold  ex- 
perience of  what  suited  the  monastic  life  of  his 
time,  he    drew  up  a  rule    for  every 

8.  Orffani-  ^qj^  Qf  ^^  -^  g^^h  a  definite  legislative 
^tion  and  gj^^pe  as  none  of  his  predecessors — 

the  Monas- ^^^'  ^^^^^^^^^  Pachomius,  Jerome, 
tic  I<lfe.  Augustine — had  given  their  prescrip- 
tions, we  may  well  believe  that  he 
was  acting  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  giving  to  Italian  monasticism  a 
new  form,  stronger  and  more  consistent  than  had 
been  known  before.  This  is  the  special  importance 
of  Benedict's  work,  both  for  the  Church  and  for 
the  world  at  large.  About  the  time  when  the 
Roman  See,  vindicating  and  even  increasing  its 
independence  of  Arian  kings  and  Byzantine  em- 
perors, was  preparing  to  erect  its  universal  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  the  monk  appeared  who 
knew  how  to  apply  the  old  Roman  talents  of  legis- 
lation and  organization  to  the  growing  but  as  yet 
incoherent  monasticism.  Thus  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  great  Benedictine  Order  which  for 
centuries  concentrated  in  itself  the  extraordinary 
spiritual  force  of  the  technically  "  religious  "  life, 
and  contributed  in  so  marked  a  degree  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Western  Church.  The  striking  in- 
fluence of  the  order  would,  however,  be  inexplicable 
if  it  had  not  early  become  the  guardian  of  learning 
and  literature.  The  rule  required  the  brothers,  in 
addition  to  their  manual  labor,  to  devote  one  or 
two  hours  daily  to  reading;  it  provided  for  a  con- 
vent library  from  which  the  monks  were  to  take 
certain  books  for  study  at  appointed  times;  each 
brother  was  to  have  hia  tablet  and  stylus;  Bene- 
dict himself  undertook  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  prominent  Romans;  and  in  at  least  one 
passage  of  the  rule  those  who  can  not  read  are 
spoken  of  as  an  inferior  class.  All  these  things 
speak  of  learned  and  literary  interests  as  belong- 
ing to  the  original  foundation.  Cassiodorus  even 
goes  further  than  Benedict,  in  whose  lifetime  prob- 
ably he  founded  the  double  convent  of  Squillace, 
providing  expressly  for  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture— though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far 
this  influenced  the  Benedictine  Order  after  the  in- 
fusion with  it  of  Cassiodorus's  monasteries. 

in.  The  Earlier  History  of  the  Benedictine  Order: 
The  history  of  the  early  extension  of  Benedict's 
society  is  only  scantily  told.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  Monte  Cassino,  the  third  abbot,  Sim- 
plicius,  achieved  great  success  in  this  work.  Under 
the  fifth,  Bonitus,  the  mother  house  was  destroyed 
in  589  by  the  Lombards,  the  monks  fleeing  to  Rome 
(the  universal  refuge  of  those  days),  canying  with 
them  the  copy  of  the  rule  written  by 

o^^J^t^'  Benedict's    own   hand.      There   was 

the^r^^of  P"^^^^^y  already  a  monastery  there 
Oharle-       which  followed  this  rule — that  of  St. 
maffne.       Andrew,  founded  by  the  future  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  in  575;  but  Greg- 
ory's attachment  to  the  order  was  presumably  in- 
creased by  the  coming  of  the  fugitives,  who  settled 
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in  a  placo  given  them  at  the  Latoran  by  Pope 
PelagiuB,  The  miasion  of  Augustine  to  the  Anglo- 
SaxouH  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  in 
506  (see  Anqlo^axons^  Cokvebbion  op  the) 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  order.  The  Latin 
rulea  of  the  Spanish  bishops  Isidore  of  Seville 
<d,  636)  and  Fructuosua  of  Bragara  show  distinct 
traoea  of  an  acquaintance  with  that  of  Benedict. 
But  more  important  waa  its  introduction  into  the 
Fmnkish  kingdom  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  aince  the  attempt  wa»  there  made  to  8ul:>- 
mit  to  it  the  entire  monastic  body.  However  it  was 
iutroducedt  it  soon  beeome  predominant,  and  took 
the  place  of  tlie  ruiee  of  Columban  and  Cffisarius. 
A  t  a  Burgundian  synod  of  670  it  was  designated,  with 
the  canons,  iia  the  only  atandard  for  monasteries; 
and  similarly  in  the  synods  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Carloman  and  Boniface  in  742  and  743  it  is  called 
the  norm  for  convents  both  of  monks  and  of 
mms.  The  hmguage  of  the  eapitulariea  of  811. 
implying  that  only  obscure  traces  of  the  prior 
existence  of  other  rulea  remained »  showa  how 
completely  it  had  occupied  the  field  by  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  supremacy,  and  of  the 
glory  reflected  on  the  order  by  such  men  as  Aid- 
helm  and  Bede,  Alcuin  and  Paul  us  Diaeonua,  an 
acute  observer  could  already  perceive  traoea  of  de- 
cay.  In  some  places  the  abbots  abused  the  power 
given  them  by  the  rule;  in  others  laxity  had  begun 

to  creep  in.     There  was  thua  room  for 

2,  Period    the  reforming  activity  of  Benedict  of 

of  HftoUne.  Aniane    (q.v.),    who    attempted    not 

only  t^  restore  the  pristine  strictness, 
but  to  supple  men  t  the  rule  by  special  ordinances 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  Frankish  monasteries.  His  success, 
powerfully  seconded  as  he  woa  by  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Pious,  was  not  lasting.  The  ninth  cen- 
tury aaw  a  considerable  niunber  of  new  founda- 
tionSi  especially  in  Saxony,  and  the  literary  activ- 
ity promoted  by  Charlemagne  continued;  but 
there  were  many  complainta  not  only  of  the  giving 
of  monasteries  to  lajincn  but  of  decay  in  morality 
and  strict  monastic  discipline.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  grievous  havoc  was  wrought  in  many 
different  quartt^rs  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barba- 
rians— in  England  by  the  Danes,  in  northern  Ger- 
many and  France  by  the  Normans,  in  the  south  of 
Germauy  and  the  north  of  Italy  by  the  Huns,  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  by  the  Saracens. 

(Otto  SEEBAfla.) 
IV*  The  History  of  the  Order  since  the  ITintli 
Century:  The  palmy  days  of  the  order,  from  Bene- 
dict of  Aniane  to  Innocent  III  (821-1200)  may  be 
designated  as  the  time  of  ccumcTiical  activity. 
The  family  of  monks  which  proceeded  from  Monte 
Cassino  controlled  with  its  influence  the  civilisation 
of  the  entire  Chrisi  ian  West,  The  Basilian  monas- 
teries of  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  monks 
and  hermits  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  the  British 
isles,  were  able  only  for  a  time  to  maintain  tlje 
independence  of  their  instit tit  ions.  Patronised 
and  at  the  same  time  mono poh zed  by  Rome,  the 
Benedictine  monastic  character  made  itself  the 
■t&Qdard  of  monaaticisni  throughout  I^atin  Chrinten- 


dom.  True,  from  the  ninth  century  on  therie  were 
marked  departures  from  the  founder's  ideal,  in 
consequence  of  ivhich,  even  after  the  refonn  by 
Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.),  a  number  of  similar 
efforts  at  reform  became  necessary;  but  the  call 
to  return  to  the  original  vigor  of  the  rule  ever  proved 
ita  purifying  power,  and  the  total  influence  of  the 
order  was  rather  enhanced  thftn 
lo^'  ®^^~  decreased  by  the  growing  number  of 
1200,  ^ou.  these  refonn  congregations.  The  moat 
AcJtlvlty  hnportant  of  them  after  the  tenth 
Hew  OonI  century  was  the  reform  of  0uny  (from 
^ee-atioiLs,  910),  with  which  were  gradually  blend- 
ed more  or  less  the  smaller  reforms  of 
a  like  tendency  originating  almost  simultane- 
ously in  Fknders  under  Gerard  of  Brogne 
(d.  959),  in  Lorraine  under  John  of  Gorze  (d. 
974),  in  England  under  Dunstan  of  Glaston- 
bury (J.  OSS),  from  the  monastery  of  St,  Benjgnui 
at  Dijon  (c.  990)  under  William  of  Volpiano  (d. 
1031)  and  in  southern  Italy  by  Alferiua  of  Cava 
(d.  1050)  (see  Clunt,  Abbky  and  Conoiieqation 
or;  John' OF Gorze;  Geiujiu, Saint,  I;  Dctnstan). 
More  independent  of  the  Benedictine  institutions, 
though  proceeding  from  the  order,  were  some  reform- 
in  g  movements  of  the  eleventh  cent  ury ,  Among  these 
were  the  famous  congregation  of  Hirschau  (*i.v.), 
c.  1060,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  rigor  of  its 
discipline;  that  of  Vallombroea  (see  Gualbehto, 
Giovanni),  1038,  wtiich,  hke  Hirschau,  devel- 
oped with  especial  care  the  institution  of  lay  brotht^is 
(Jralrm  tonverti)^  thus  setting  an  Important  ex- 
ample for  later  orders  (see  Monarticism);  those 
of  Camaldoli,  1000;  Grammont,  1070;  Font^*vraud, 
c.  1100;  (see  CAMAi^noLrrEa ;  GiLVAfMONT,  Ordkr 
op;  Fontevraud,  OfiDER  of)  ;  and  finally  that  of 
Citeaux,  1098.  The  laat  of  these  reforms,  the  ripest 
and  noblest  fruit  of  the  older  Benedictine  ideal,  grew 
so  rapidly,  and,  especially  under  the  influence  of  St, 
Bernard,  showed  such  power  in  the  field  of  missioD- 
ary  and  civilising  effort  that  it  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Benedictine  family  and  form,  not  a  new  congr^ 
gat  ion  but  a  new  order,  in  spite  of  its  adherence 
to  the  fundamental  form  of  monastic  discipline 
as  delineated  in  the  Regulu  Bmtcdidi  (see  Cis- 
tercians), By  this  separation  of  the  youngest 
daughter  from  the  mother,  the  latter  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  normni  type  for  western 
monasticism.  Ttie  ecumenical  period  of  BeEi^ 
dictine  history  ends  with  the  laat  decade  of  the 
twelfth  century;  It  must  thenceforth  be  traced 
as  the  history  of  one  order  among  several  iik  the  life 
of  western  civilization. 

T)ie  period  from   Innocent   III   to  the  Cdtmcil 
of  Trent  (1200-1563)  is  a  time  of  increasing  inner 
decay  and  of  futile  efforts  at  reform.     The  first 
attempt  to  restore  discipline  in   the  monasteriea 
of  the  order,  which  had  become  very 
2.  1200-    worldly,    was    made  in  1215  by  the 
I5e3._  Decay  p^jyj^j^  Latenin  Council  under  Inno- 
cent III.     It  ordered  that  every  three 


and  At- 
tempts at 


Heform,     Y^^^    ^   general   chapter   should    be 
held,    and    that    the   visitatiorii   pre- 
scribed by  this  chapter  should  be  made  by  Oiste^ 
cian  abbots*   Under  this  regulation  the  archbishops 
r^(  Cftnt^rbury  and  Yf»rk  introduced  thpf  triennial 
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visitations  into  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of 
England,  and  enforced  them  in  repeated  provin- 
cial coimcils.  For  the  monasteries  of  the  Continent, 
special  importance  attached  to  the  edict  of 
Benedict  XII,  himself  a  Cistercian,  who,  after 
introducing  a  stricter  discipline  into  his  own 
order  (1335),  issued  in  the  following  year  an 
edict  concerning  the  Benedictines.  This  consti- 
tution, known  as  Summa  Magistri  or  Constitutio 
Benedictina,  decrees  that  in  each  monastery  a 
general  chapter  is  to  be  held  annually.  For  each 
of  the  thirty-six  provinces  into  which  the  order  is 
divided  by  it,  triennial  provincial  chapters  are 
prescribed.  But  in  spite  of  this  measure,  which 
had  a  temporarily  beneficial  effect,  spirituality 
constantly  declined.  The  reforms  introduced  after- 
ward by  the  Council  of  Constance  (1415),  by  a 
provincial  chapter  of  the  Mainz  province  of  the  order 
held  at  Petershausen  (1417),  by  the  congregation 
of  Bursfelde  (q.v.)  organized  for  the  North-German 
territories  of  the  order,  as  well  as  by  many  Spanish 
congregations  (e.g.,  the  Observance  of  Valladolid 
under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  1493),  brought 
about  merely  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  cpn- 
ditions. 

The  Tridentine  reforming  period  (1563-1800) 
was  introduced  by  the  decree  De  regularibus  et 
manialibua  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Dec.  3,  1563),  which  opposes  the 
mischievous  excess  of  exemptions  (q.v.),  puts  the 
female  members  of  the  order  without  exception 
and  the  male  members  for  the  most  part 
under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops,  and  insists 
upon  strict  observance  of  the   older   regulations 

concerning    the    holding    of    general 

8.  1663-     chapters,  visitations,  etc.     Several  new 

1800.  M-  Benedictine  congregations  sprang  up 

dentineRe-  ^j^^j^j.  ^j^^  influence  of  the  Tridentine 

^^LrBgtk-   ^^^^^'f  ^  South  Germany  one  for 

SoiSr     Swabia  (1564),  oneatStrasburg  (1601), 

one  at  Salzburg  (1641),  one  for 
Bavaria  (1684);  in  Flanders  the  congregation  of 
St.  Vedast  near  Arras,  foimded  about  1590;  in 
Lorraine  that  of  St.  Vanne  and  St.  Hydulph, 
which  Abbot  Didier  de  la  Cour  foimded  in  1600 
and  Pope  Clement  VIII  confirmed  in  1604.  An 
outgrowth  of  the  latter  was  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  founded  in  1618  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  Abbot  Didier,  which  spread  all  over  France, 
attaining  the  number  of  180  monasteries,  and 
raised  the  work  of  the  order  in  the  direction  of 
learning  to  a  prosperity  which  it  never  had  before 
(see  St.  Maur,  Congregation  of).  But  after 
about  1780,  first  the  forcible  secularization  imder 
Joseph  II,  and  then  the  storm  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  and  the  neighboring  countries  to  the  south 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  order. 

The  epoch  of  restoration,  which  coincides  with 
the  nineteenth  century,  has    been    able   to  save 

only  about  500  houses  (with    about 

4.  The       4,300  monks),  out  of  the  37,000  houses 

Nineteenth  (abbeys  or  priories)  which   the  order 

Century,    numbered  before  the  catastrophes  of 

the  eighteenth  century.    Yet  in  some 
of  the  congregations  there  is  at  present  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  life  as  far  as  the  morals  and  discipline 
II.— 4 


are  concerned  and  also  as  to  achievements  in 
theological  learning  and  Christian  art  (painting, 
sculpture,  etc.).  In  the  latter  respect  the  South- 
German  congregation  of  Beuron  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished. The  two  other  South-German  con- 
gregations (the  Bavarian  and  the  Swabian)  and 
those  of  northern  France  and  Belgium  (especially 
in  the  monasteries  of  Solesmes  and  Maredsous) 
have  recently  produced  some  able  scholars  and 
theologians.  The  Benedictines  of  tlie  mother 
house  of  the  order  at  Monte  Cassino  (q.v.)  and  the 
American  congregations  connected  with  it  have 
also  rendered  considerable  services  in  the  same 
lines.  O.  ZOcKLERf. 
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S.  Benedicti,  Paris,  1690.  The  best  edition  is  byE.  Woelff- 
lin.  Benedicti  regula  monachorum,  Leipsic,  1895;  serv- 
iceable are  E.  Schmidt.  Die  Regel  dea  heUigen  Benedicta, 
Regensburg.  1891,  and  P.  K.  Brandes,  Leben  und  Regel  dea 
.  .  .  Benedikt,  vols,  ii,  iii.  Einsiedeln,  1858-63.  The 
Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  Interlinear  Tranalation  was  edited 
by  H.  Logeman,  London,  1888.  The  Rule  was  publiahed 
in  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1886,  ib.  1896,  in  Thatcher  and 
McNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  432-485,  in  Henderson,  Docu- 
menu,  pp.  274-313;  and  by  D.  O.  H.  Blair,  London, 
1906.  A  bibliography  of  commentaries  is  in  KL,  ii, 
324-325. 

BENEDICTINES.     See  Benedict  op  Nursia. 

BENEDICTION:  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
a  part  of  every  liturgical  act,  belonging  to  the  class 
of    sacramentals   (q.v.) — i.e.,   things  which  were 
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instituted,  not  by  Christ  but  by  the  hierarchic 
Church  with  divine  authority,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed, in  their  application  to  persons  and  things, 
to  communicate  quasi  ex  opere  operate  through  or- 
dained priests  the  grace  of  God  consisting  in  purifi- 
cation, supernatural  revivification,  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  The  higher  the  hierarchical  position  of 
him  who  bestows  the  blessing,  the  more  power- 
ful it  is.  Benediction  and  exorcism  are  always 
connected;  the  latter  breaks  demoniac  influences 
and  drives  away  the  demons,  while  the  former 
communicates  divine  powers,  not  only  positively, 
but  also  negatively  in  the  way  of  purification, 
by  blotting  out  sins  of  omission  and  the  tem- 
poral punishment  of  sins,  and  removing  satanic 
influences,  thus  having  itself  a  sort  of  exorcism 
though  not  explicit.  Where  exorcism  alone  takes 
place,  it  is  in  an  imperative  manner,  whereas  the 
benediction  is  precative,  yet  with  an  effective  di- 
vine power  quasi  ex  opere  operato  by  means  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  personal  benediction  effects 
either  a  lasting  habitus  (e.g.,  anointing  at  baptism), 
or  a  forma  gratice  adualis  for  a  passing  object  and 
condition  (e.g.,  benediction  for  travelers,  and  the 
sick) ;  both  kinds  work  either  in  the  main  negatively 
by  the  removal  of  satanic  influences  or  positively 
in  illumination  and  bestowal  of  supernatural 
strength  in  body  and  soul.  Benedictions  of  things 
are  iJwayB  primarily  negative,  and  positive  only 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  objects  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  man's 
body  and  soul.  The  supernatural  powers  are 
attached  to  the  things  by  means  of  the  benediction, 
and  in  their  effect  they  are  independent  of  the  con- 
duct of  man;  either  they  make  the  things  perma- 
nently res  sacrcSy  affecting  men  in  a  purifying  and 
sanctifying  manner  (baptismal  water,  holy  water, 
rosaries,  etc.),  or  they  are  of  transient  effect  as 
conveying  God's  grace  and  protection.  Some- 
times they  are  also  connected  with  indulgences. 
If  anointing  is  applied,  the  benediction  becomes 
a  consecration,  whereby  the  thing  is  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  (e.g.,  monstrances,  crosses, 
pictures,  flags,  organs,  etc.). 

As  to  the  Evangelical  conception  of  the  bene- 
dictions, the  words  of  Johann  Gerhard  give  the 
proper  point  of  view:  "  The  priests  [in  the  Old 
Testament]  blessed  by  praying  for  good  things; 
God  blessed  by  bestowing  the  good  things.  Their 
blessing  was  votive,  his  effective.  God  promises 
to  confirm  this  sacerdotal  blessing  on  condition 
that  it  is  given  according  to  his  word  and  will.'' 
Thus  it  is  only  God  who  effectively  blesses;  that  is, 
oonmiunicates  divine  powers  of  his  grace  and  his 
spirit;  all  human  blessing  is  only  intercession  with 
God  for  his  blessing.  [According  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  view,  the  objective  difference  between 
liturgical  and  extraliturgical,  ecclesiastical  and 
private  benediction  is  that  in  the  former  the  efficacy 
emanates  from  the  Church  as  a  body  by  whose 
authority  the  rite  was  instituted  and  in  whose  name 
it  is  conferred  and,  in  consequence,  is  supposed  to 
be  greater  than  in  the  latter  where  the  effect  de- 
pends on  the  intercession  of  an  individual.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  Evangelical  idea,  there  exists  no  objective 
difference  between  liturgical    and  extraliturgical, 


ecclesiastical  and  private  benediction;  it  is  only 
in  a  psychological  way  that  the  former  may  be 
more  efficacious  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  subjective 
conditions  of  the  hearing  of  prayer.  Again,  only 
persons,  not  things,  can  be  blessed  with  God's 
spirit  and  grace.  If  things  are  nevertheless  blessed, 
it  means  that  they  are  set  apart  for  ritual  use;  and 
so  long  as  they  are  thus  employed,  they  will  be 
sacred,  while  they  are  desecrated  when  used  lightly 
apart  from  ritual  purposes.  The  benediction  of 
things  takes  place  only  by  metonymy;  the  things 
are  mentioned,  but  the  persons  are  meant  who 
use  them.  Thus,  e.g.,  a  cemetery  is  dedicated  to 
its  special  use  and  handed  over  to  the  reverential 
protection  of  the  living;  a  church  edifice  is  dedicated 
by  its  being  used  and  offered  to  the  living  congre- 
gation as  a  valuable  religious  possession  because  of 
its  use.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  traditions  still 
in  many  ways  influence  the  ideas  held  even  among 
Protestants  on  the  subject  of  benediction. 

E.  C.  ACHELIS. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  Gretxer,  De  benedietionibtut,  Ingolstadt, 
1615;  J.  Gerhard,  De  benedicHone  ecdenoMtica,  pp.  1252- 
1290,  Jena,  1655;  E.  Mart^ne,  De  anHquit  eccleHce  ritibiu, 
vol.  iii,  Rouen,  1700;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  DenJcvfUrdigkeiten 
au§  der  chriatiichen  Arch&ologie,  iii,  302-393,  x,  165  aqq., 
12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Segenund  Fluch,  in 
Denkteiirdigkeiten,  vol.  vii,  part  2,  Mains,  1841;  L.  Cole- 
man, Apoatolical  and  Primitive  Church,  chap.  xiv.  Lon- 
don, 1844;  V.  Thalhofer.  Handbuch  der  katholitehen  Li- 
turffik,  ii,  523-524,  Freiburg,  1800;  Bingham.  Oriffines, 
XIV,  iv,  16,  XV,  iii,  29;  DCA,  i,  193-200  (elaborate). 

BENEFICE. 

Meaning  of  the  Term  (f  1).  Appointment  to   a   Benefice 

Remuneration  of  Clergy  ( §  2 ).  ( §  4 ). 

Provisions    Affecting    Bene-  Rights  of  a  Benefice  (§  5). 

fices  (f  3.)  Tenure  (f  6). 

Benefice  (beneficium  ecclesiasticum)  is  a  term 
which  includes  two  meanings:  the  spiritual,  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  duties  attached  to  it;  and  the 
temporal,  relating  to  the  income  and  other  worldly 
advantages  of  the  office.  The  latter  is  more  strict^ 
ly  the  meaning  of  the  word,  though  the  connection 
of  the  two  was  early  recognized  in  the  phrase 
heneficium  datur  propter  officium.  Indeed,  the  term 
beneficium  is  not  generally  used  where  there  is  only 
the  temporal  side,  with  no  corre- 
I.  Meaning  sponding  duties.  Such  a  case  may  be 
of  the  Term,  a  commendaf  whose  holder  has  a  right 
to  the  revenues  of  a  church  without 
any  responsibilities;  or  a  prcBstimonium,  which  is 
a  charge  for  support  on  the  revenues  of  the  church; 
or  a  pensio,  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  revenues. 
These  relations,  however,  when  they  are  perma- 
nent fall  under  the  general  rules  applicable  to 
benefices.  The  benefice  proper  is  ordinarily  per- 
manent, though  sometimes  founded  for  a  specified 
time. 

Historically  in  the  primitive  Church  all  the 
property  of  a  diocese  formed  one  whole,  admin- 
istered by  the  bishop;  its  purpose  was  primarily 
the  support  of  the  poor — ^bishop  and  clergy  lived 
as  belonging  to  that  class,  and  were  supposed,  if 
they  had  no  private  means,  to  support  themselves 
by  their  own  labors.  Those  who  had  no  other 
means  of  support  received  a  monthly  stipend  from 
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the  general  fund.    With  the  recognition  of  the 

Church   under  Constantine,   and   the   consequent 

accession    of    considerable    property 

a.  Remu-  and  state  subventions,  the  system 
Iteration  of  changed.  But  in  law  the  episcopal 
Clergy,  church  was  still  the  unit  in  any  con- 
sideration of  diocesan  property,  and 
the  bishop  still  its  exclusive  custodian.  This 
remained  the  case  when  church  property  was 
divided  into  three  or  into  four  parts  (see  Church 
Building,  Taxation  for)  and  one  part  destined 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  WhiQe,  however, 
it  was  long  before  the  theory  changed,  in  practise 
there  was  a  tendency  to  decentrahzation,  and  the 
individual  parishes  began  to  be  recognized  as 
separate  units.  This  arose  largely  from  donations 
and  endowments  destined  by  the  donor  for  a  par- 
ticular church,  whose  clergy  were  to  be  supported 
out  of  their  returns.  After  the  fifth  century  it 
became  customary  for  the  bishops,  instead  of  pay- 
ing their  clergy  out  of  a  central  fimd,  to  assign 
pieces  of  land  for  their  support  and  that  of  the  poor 
and  of  public  worship.  These  assignments  became 
gradually  irrevocable,  and  thus  finally  the  diocesan 
unity  was  dissolved,  and  the  separate  churches 
came  into  permanent  possession  of  these  properties. 

The  intimate  connection  between  officium  and 
beneficium  is  shown  by  a  review  of  the  provisions 
affecting  benefices.  They  are  divided  into  regular 
and  secular,  according  as  they  are  served  by  mon- 
astic or  secular  clergy;  into  beneficia  curata,  those 
to  which  the  cure  of  souls  is  attached,  and  nan 
cuTola,  such  as  those  of  chaplains, 
3.  Provisions  canons  of  cathedrals,   and   the  like. 

Affecting    The  Council  of  Trent  forbade  changing 

Benefices,  a  henefidum  curatum  into  a  non 
curatum  or  simplex.  The  erection 
or  constitution  of  a  benefice,  the  permanent  attach- 
ment of  certain  revenues  to  the  performance  of 
certain  duties,  was  held  to  be  reserved  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  The  foundation  of  bishoprics 
was  originally  a  function  of  provincial  synods, 
but  later  came  to  the  pope,  who  also  had  power 
alone  to  found  collegiate  churches.  The  bishop 
has  power  to  found  other  benefices  within  his  dio- 
eese,  and  his  officials  decide  whether  the  endowment 
is  sufficient  and  whether  the  proposed  foundation 
will  be  useful  and  not  injiue  any  other  party. 
The  founder  has  certain  rights  of  imposing  con- 
ditions for  the  tenure  of  his  benefice,  which,  once 
confirmed,  are  perpetual. 

The  appointment  to  a  benefice  (provisio,  instttiUio 

eanonica)  includes  the  choice  of  the  person  (desig- 

natio)  and  the  conferring  of  the  benefice  (coUatio, 

eoneeuio,  inatituHo  in  the  narrower  sense).    The 

designation  to  the  greater  benefices 

4.  Appoint-  (bishoprics  and  the  like)  is  sometimes 

ment  to  a   by  election,  sometimes  by  nomination 

Benefice,  of  the  sovereign;  to  the  lesser,  by 
the  choice  of  the  bishop,  frequently 
on  the  nomination  of  a  patron.  The  collation  is 
the  act  of  ecclesiastical  superiors — of  the  pope  to 
bishoprics  (confirmoHo),  of  the  bishop  to  the  lesser 
benefices. 

The  conditions  of  a  proper  canonical  appoint- 
ment to  a  benefice  are  several:     (1)  A  vacancy 


must  exist,  and  that  a  real  one,  not  such  as  would 
be  caused  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  incum- 
bent. Thus  expectancies  (q.v.)  are  forbidden; 
but  the  election  of  a  coadjutor-bishop  cum  jure 
iucceasionis  is  allowed.  (2)  The  person  appointed 
must  be  a  persona  regularia  and  idonea,  i.e.,  properly 
qualified  to  hold  the  benefice.  Under  this  head 
comes  the  possession  of  the  qualifications  necessaiy 
for  ordination  (q.v.),  though,  where  it  is  required, 
a  delay  of  a  year  or  other  specified  time  may  be 
granted.  Intellectual  qualifications  are  included, 
to  be  determined,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
by  examination;  and  the  law  has  sometimes  re- 
quired native  birth  also,  other  things  being  equal. 
(3)  The  appointment  must  be  made  within  the 
legal  time,  the  rule  being  that  no  benefice  shall 
remain  vacant  more  than  six  months;  otherwise 
the  right  of  presentation  is  lost  (see  Devolution, 
Law  of).  (4)  There  must  be  no  simony  involved. 
(5)  What  are  called  subreption  and  obreption  are 
also  forbidden;  this  affects  especially  cases  where 
a  person  obtains  a  benefice  without  letting  it  be 
known  that  he  already  holds  another.  The  church 
law  forbids  plurality  of  benefices,  except,  for  ex- 
ample, in  cases  where  a  beneficium  simplex  is  held 
concurrently  with  a  benefi/num  curatum^  these 
being  held  to  be  compatible.  This. rule  was  often 
violated  by  papal  dispensation,  which  caused  great 
dissatisfaction.  (6)  The  proper  forms,  both  in  the 
designation  and  in  the  collation,  must  be  observed 
(see  Bishop;  Investiturb;  etc.). 

The  rights  and  duties  connected  with  a  benefice 
are  partly  matters  of  universal  law,  partly  special 
to  the  particular  case.    The  incumbent  has  a  right 
to  the  usufruct  of  any  property  belonging  to  the 
benefice,   tithes,   fees,   oblations,   etc. 
5.  Rights    All    this    is    his    absolutely;  but    the 
of  a        view  that  he  ought  only  to  use  so 
Benefice,     much  of  it  as  will  suffice  for  his  sup- 
port, devoting  the  rest  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  and  especially  to  the  poor,   influenced 
legislation  very  early,  so  that  what  came  from  the 
Church  was  supposed  to  revert  to  the  Church,  if 
it  had  not  been  used,  at  the  cleric's  death.    This 
rule,  which  at  one  time  was  positive,  has  been  very 
much  relaxed,   within  certain  limits.    Of  course 
the  incumbent's  power  over  church  property  is 
limited  by  the  rights  of  his  successor,  and  no  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  lasting  beyond  his  life- 
time, imless  by  the  concurrence  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

A  benefice  is  supposed  to  be  conferred  for  life, 
and  is  normally  vacated  only  by  the  death  of  the 
incumbent,  but  it  may  be  vacated  earlier  by  resig- 
nation, either  express  or  tacit.     Resignation  can 
not  be  arbitrary  with  the  incumbent,  as  he  has  by 
his  acceptance  of  it  incurred  certain  obligations 
from  which  he  must  be  released — ^bishops  by  the 
pope,  the  lower  clergy  by  their  bishops.    There 
must  also  be  a  valid  ground  for  it. 
6.  Tenure.  Tacit    resignation   may   come   about 
through  any  act  which  ipso  facto  dis- 
solves the  relationship:  the  taking  monastic  vows 
by  the  holder  of  a  beneficium  scRculare^  the  accept- 
ance of  a  secular  office,  marriage  (see  Ceubacy), 
the  acceptance  of  another  incompatible  benefice. 
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change  of  faith,  etc.  Vacation  a^  a  penalty  may 
occur  through  deprivation  or  remotion;  this  in- 
oludes  the  tmtmfiT  of  a  prieat,  as  a  diaciplinaty 
measure,  to  a  smaller  charge, 

[The  technical  use  of  the  word  benefice  in  Protes- 
tant Churches  is  larj^rly  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England,  where  a  great  part  of  the  preacriptionfl 
given  above  is  sliil  in  force.  In  the  statute  law 
of  England  the  term  is  practically  restricted  to 
a  benefice  with  cure  of  sonb,  aa  distinct  from 
cathedral  preferment. »  In  the  State  Churchea  of 
Germany  also  the  distinction  between  bmefmum 
and  offvcium  is  atill  maintained,  and  the  erection 
and  alteration  of  benefices  is  a  matter  concerning 
jointly  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities. 
Here  the  ordinary  collator  to  a  benefice  is  the 
consistory.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  most  modem 
legislation  is  toward  giving  the  congregation  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  pastor, 

{E,  FllIEDBERO.) 

lii:jLiOGfiAPBv:  Bini^hjkm,  Originfi^,  book  v;  1^.  Ttidmnsain. 
Tettu  ti  niiVQ  vctUsta  diadplitux,  11.  iii^  L3,  |  5t  PaJie,  1698^ 
C.  Gross,  Da»  Rtcht  aft  rfef  FirUnde,  Grai.  1887:  Galftnle. 
fi  beneiiHo  fcdttiaKtiicoy  Milan,  i81>5;  V.  Stuti,  GeMchirhte 
il«M  ki^ddirh^n  BenefltiaiweMtrnM  ron  titimn  Anfanffen  bi» 
auf  die  Zeit  Alexanders  III.  Berlin.  1895. 

BEWEFICIITM  COMPETEIfTI^:  The  privilege 
by  which  a  condemned  debtor  is  allowed  to  retain 
Fti  much  of  his  income  aa  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
l:ia  maintenanee.  Siich  a  privilege  exists  in  many 
}4acea,  in  the  interest  of  the  pvibhc  eervice*  for 
officials  and  also  for  clerica.  For  the  latter  the 
custom  is  usually  referred  to  the  decree  of  Gregory 
IX  (1271-76)  De  ^^ulionibua  (iii,  23),  This  pas- 
sage, however,  only  establishes  the  principle  that 
an  unbeneficed  clerical  debtor  can  not  be  forced 
to  pay  by  spiritual  penalties,  and  that  the  creditors 
are  to  be  content  with  sufficient  securify  for  pay- 
ment when  the  debtor's  circumstances  improve. 
The  fosses,  and  common  practise  following  them* 
base  the  privilege  upon  the  decree,  and  statute  law 
has  confirmed  it,  restricting  any  levy  upon  the  salary 
or  other  income  of  such  a  clerir  so  that  a  certain 
Bum  ^  left  to  him  as  con^nta  (Rttntentalw).  This 
privilege  can  not  be  pleaded  in  the  CASe  of  debts 
arising  from  unlawful  tracisactions  or  of  public 
ta.\es.  (E.  FRiinB£:aoO 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY:  A  privilege  claimed 
by  the  medieval  Church,*  ai  part  of  its  general 
plea  of  immumty  from  secular  interference.  It 
allowed  members  of  the  clergy  to  have  their  trial 
for  offenses  with  which  they  were  charged,  not 
before  any  secular  tribunal,  but  in  the  bishop's 
court.  In  England  this  covered  practically  all 
cases  of  felony  except  treason  against  (he  king, 
and  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II  it  had  given  rise  to 
great  abuses.  In  many  cases  grossly  criminal 
acts  of  clerics  escaped  unpunished,  and  other 
crioiinak  eluded  the  penalty  of  their  acts  by  declar- 
ing thenuselves  clerics.  The  question  was  one  of 
thoee  on  which  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
Becket  reached  its  acute  stagej  and  by  the  Con- 
8titytion£  of  Clarendon  (1164;  see  Bucket,  Tiioma^^) 
Henry  attempted  to  deal  with  it  by  decreeing 
that  clericn  aceus(Hi  of  crime  were  to  be  first 
arraigned  in  the  king's  court,  which  might  at  its  dis- 


cretion send  them  to  an  ecclesiastical  courts  If 
convicted  here  and  degraded  (see  Dechadation), 
the  clerk  waa  to  loee  hia  benefit  of  cler;^  and  be 
amenable  to  lay  justice,  Edward  IH  extended  the 
privilege  in  1330  to  include  aU  persons  who  could 
read  (see  Clerk);  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  any  very  definite  regulation  of  thifl 
dangerous  latitude  was  arrived  at..  Later  statutes 
guarded  against  the  evasion  of  their  provisions  by 
expressly  declaring  that  their  operation  was  '*  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,"  and  the  privilege  was  finally 
abolished  in  1827,  There  are  a  few  early  eases  of 
it«  use  in  the  American  colonies,  especially  the 
Carolinaa  and  Virginia;  but  an  Act  of  Cbngreas 
put  an  end  to  it  here  in  1790. 

BEIfEZET,  ben'VKet'.  AKTHOITST:  Quaker 
philanthropist;  b.  at  St.  Quentin,  France,  Jan,  31, 
1714;  d,  at  Phihwiolphia  May  3,  17S4.  He  belonged 
to  a  Huguenot  family  which  settled  in  England  in 
1715,  joined  the  Quakers  there,  and  came  to  Phil^ 
delphia  in  1731.  He  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  but 
gave  his  life  after  coming  to  America  to  teaching 
and  to  philanthropic  efforts,  against  slavery  and 
war^  in  behalf  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the 
total  abstinence  cause.  In  1742  he  became  Eng- 
lish master  in  the  Friends'  School  at  Philadelphift 
and  in  1755  established  a  girls'  school  there.  In 
1750  he  UTidertook  an  evening  school  for  slavea. 
He  wrote  many  tracts  against  the  slave  trade 
and  printed  and  distributed  them  at  his  own  ex* 
penae;  he  also  pubhsihed  A  Short  Acct^unt  of  tkt 
Feopk  Calkd  Quakers  (Philadelphia,  1780);  Tft* 
Flainness  cmd  Innocent  SimpUeiiy  of  the  Christum 
Religion  (1782);  Some  Obserj^iUionii  cm  thr.  Situation, 
Disposition,  and  Charojcier  of  ike  Indian  Natives 
o}  this  Continent  (1784). 

ErBUoanAPHT:  R.  Vaux,  j^rmoir  of  Antkonj/  Brneiet.  Pblt*- 
deJpbm.  1817,  revieed  by  W.  Amufltead.  Loadou,  l^H, 

BEHGEL,  JOHAITN  ALBRECHT;  German  Lu- 
theran;  b.  at  Winnenden  (12  m.  n.e.  of  Stutt- 
gart), WUrttemberg,  June  24,  1687;  d.  at  Stuttgart 
Nov.  2f  1752.  He  studied  at  Tabingen,  and  de^ 
voted  himself  especially  to  the  sacred  textj  he  was 
also  intent  upon  philosophy,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  SpinojEa.  After  a  year  in  the  ministry 
ai  vicar  at  Metzingeui  he  became  theological  repe- 
tent  at  Ttlbingen  in  1708;  and  in  1713  was  ap* 
pointed  professor  at  the  cloister-school  at  Denken- 
dorf,  a  seminary  for  the  early  training  of  candidates 
for  the  misiiatry.  During  this  y^r  he  traveled 
through  Germany,  visiting  the  schools^  including 
those  of  the  Jesuits,  to  learn  their  methods.  At 
Denkendorf  he  published  in  1719  his  first  work,  an 
edition  of  the  Epistolm  Cu^rmiis  ad  familiareSj  with 
notes;  then  Cregorii  panegyricus  grace  *f  latins 
(1722),  and  Chrysostomi  libri  vi  de  satttdoiio  (1725), 
to  which  he  added  Prodromus  Novi  TestamenH  rccU 
eauteque  ordinandi.  His  chief  work,  however,  was 
upon  the  New  Test;ament.  While  a  student,  he 
was  much  perplexed  by  the  various  readings  in  the 
text,  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  perse- 
verance he  immediately  began  to  investigate  the 
subject.  He  procured  all  the  editions,  manuscripta, 
and  translations  possible,  and  in  1734  published 
his  text  and  an  Apparatus  criiieuSf  wliich  became 
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tlw  8tajting-point  for  modem  tex1>criticism  of  the 
New  Testament.  Hia  famoiofl  canon  was:  "  Tlie 
moF@  difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred/'  This 
critic^  work  was  followed  by  an  exegetical  one, 
Oncmvm  A'c^rt  Tcstammii  (Tiibingen,  1742)|  which 
h&9  often  been  reprinted  in  Latin,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  C.  F.  Wcmer  (1S53,  Sd  ed„ 
1S76)  and  into  English  in  Clark's  Library  (5  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1857-58)  and  in  an  improved  edition 
by  Lewis  and  Vincent  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  ISSG- 
1861).  As  a  brief  and  Buggeetive  commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,  the  Gnomon  is  si  ill  of  use. 

Bengd's  chief  principle  of  interpretation,  briefly 
stated,  is  to  read  nothing  into  the  Scriptures,  but  draw 
everything  from  them,  and  suffer  nothing  to  remain 
bidden  that  is  really  in  them.  His  Gnomon  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  exegesis  in  Germany,  and 
Jobn  Wejsley  translated  most  of  its  not4J9  and  in- 
Gorpomted  them  into  his  Annot4Uory  NoUs  upon  the 
New  Teatament  ^ London,  1755).  In  1740  appeared 
Ben  gel's  Erkidrte  OffenbaruTig  Johannis,  often  re- 
printed (Eng*  tranal  hy  John  Robertson,  London^ 
1757);  in  1741  hia  Ordo  tempomm,  and  in  1745  his 
CyHiia  sive  de  anno  magno  consideration  In  these 
chronological  worki  he  endeavored  to  fix  the  *^  num- 
ber of  the  beast  '*  and  the  date  of  the  "  millen* 
nium,'*  which  he  placed  in  the  year  1836.  In  1741 
be  was  made  prelate  of  Herbrechtingen;  in  1749 
member  of  consistory  and  prelate;  of  AJpirspach, 
with  residence  at  Stuttgart;  and  two  years  later 
TObin^n  honored  him  with  the  doctorate. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BtBi400AAPnT;  Tbft  be#t  life  jj  by  O.  Wlflhtar ,  J,  A .  Bengd. 
Lahmtiabrin^  Btuttgart.  1805-  ef.  idem,  Bengtl  und  Oiin- 
01^,  Gtt«rttWh,  1333;  a  life  ^lu  vrilton  by  hia  mn  and 
indiuied  in  the  /ntrodur^ian  to  the  Gni.muyn^  ivhere  it  i« 
naiiaUy  found;  in  more  compLeW  form  by  his  er^P^t -1:71111(1' 
»n  J.  €.  F.  Burk,  J.  A.  BtngtU  Lehtn  und  Wirktn,  ^tutt- 
f»rt,  1S31,  EnK-  tmnflj,  by  Walker.  Urn  don*  IS37;  E. 
K««t|e,  Bfnotl  a^  Gtlehrt^^  TOhlageti.  1803. 

BEHHAM,  WILLIAM;  Church  of  England;  b, 
at  Westmeon  (16  m.  n»e»of  Soutliampton),  Hants, 
Jac.  15,  1S3L  He  waa  educated  at  St.  Mark's 
College,  Chebea,  and  King's  College^  Loitdon 
(Theological  Ais^ociate,  1857),  and  waa  a  village 
fichoolmaater  from  1S49  to  1852,  and  a  private 
tutor  from  1853  t^  1S50,  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1S57  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year,  and 
after  acting  as  tutor  in  St.  Mark's  CoUegie  from 
1857  to  1864,  waa  editorial  flecretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  from 
1864  to  1867.  and  profeasor  of  modeni  history  in 
Queen *s  College,  London,  from  1S64  to  tS71.  He 
waa  successively  curate  of  St.  Lawrence^  Jewry, 
London  (1865-67),  vicar  of  Addington  (1S67-73), 
St.  Jolm  the  Baptist,  Margate  (1873-80),  and  Mar- 
den.  Kent  (lS8tkS2),  a^  well  a^s  Six- Preacher  of 
Canterbury  Cathedml  from  1872  to  1888,  and  Hoyle 
Lecturer  in  1897.  Since  1S82  he  has  been  rector 
of  St.  Edmund's,  Lombard  Street,  and  ha^  also 
been  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury  since  1885, 
He  ha«  likewise  been  rural  dean  of  East  City  since 
1903,  In  tlieology  he  is  a  Brontl-ehurch  disciple 
of  F.  D.  Miiurice.  He  has  publisheil  the  following 
works:  The  Gospel  of  Si.  MailheWj  wUh  Notes  and  a 
Commmtary  (Londouj  1862);  English  BaUads,  vnih 


Introd^icHon  and  Note^  (1863);  The  Epistks  for  t}m 
ChrtJifiaTt  Year,  with  Notea  and  Commentary  ^1854); 
The  ChuTch  of  the  Pairiarehs  (1867);  Cwnpunion 
to  the  Ledionary  (1872);  A  New  Translation  of 
ThoTTias  d  Kempis'  "  hnUolio  Christi  "  (1^74); 
Readings  on  the  Life  of  our  Ltrrd  muff  His  Apostiea 
(1S80);  How  to  Teach  the  Old  Tr^lanwnt  (1881); 
Annals  of  the  Dioce^t  of  Windinsicr  (1S84);  A  Short 
Historif  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (1SS4); 
The  biclimvaty  of  Religion  (18S7);  and  Old  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  (1902).  He  coBabomtcd  \Wth 
R.  P.  Davidson  and  ivith  G,  Welsh  in  Mediffval 
London  (1901);  and  eiJitcd  the  Life  of  Archbishop 
TaU  (London,  1891):  The  U^ntings  of  St.  John,  in 
the  Tempk  Bible  (1D02),  and  the  Ancient  aftd  Mod- 
ern Libniry  of  Theohqical  Literature, 

BENJAMIN  OF  TUDELA  (a  town  of  Novarre, 
on  the  Ebro,  160  miles  n.e.  of  Madrid):  Properly 
Benjamin  ben  Jonah^  a  Sprmiah  rabbi,  who  in  1160 
(or  1165;  cf,  Grflt?»  Gmchichie  dtrr  Judcn,  vi,  note 
10)  left  home  and  traveled  throui^h  Catalonia, 
southern  France,  Italy,  Greece,  the  i^laink  of  the 
Levant,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia  to  Bag* 
dad;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Egypit  by  way  of 
Khuzistan,  the  Indian  Oce^m,  and  Yemen;  and 
finally  returned  to  Spain  in  1173.  The  informa* 
tion  which  he  gathe^d  with  great  diligence  not 
only  concerning  the  places  visited,  but  al&o  of  ad- 
joining lands,  'was  wTitt4;n  down  in  a  H(?brew  work 
(Mai^sa'oth  shel  rabbi  Binyamin,  "  Itinerary  of  the 
Rabbi  Benjamin  "),  which  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  early  books  of  travel.  Benjatnin  waa  credu- 
lous, perhaps  deficient  in  general  information,  and 
interested  primarily  ia  things  Jo^ish;  his  book 
abounds  in  errors  and  absurtlitiefl,  but  it  does  not 
justify  the  eliarge  of  deliberate  falsification,  and  it 
contains  much  tliat  ia  true  and  valuable  not  only 
concerning  the  mmibers,  status,  and  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  also  concern- 
ing general  histofy^  political  conditions,  trade,  de- 
scriptions of  places,  and  the  like. 

BtBLtoQtiAPHT^  The  "  Itinerary "  was  first  publbhcd  at 
CotifltantiDopIo  in  154.1;  then  Femwm,  IfiM;  Freiburg, 
1&83;  and  many  timea  Aub»equetitly,  Atiaa  Monlauua 
And  C.  rEmpenmr  lwimkI  the  text  with  a,  Latin  transla- 
tion, the  fornn!r  at  Ab twerps  1575;  the  latter  at  L*y- 
den,  1033.  An  Enghnh  tranitLation  (from  the  Latin  of 
Ariaa  MontiinUB)  waa  published  in  Furfha*'^  PiJ^mt, 
I.'Qudon,  1625,  and  is  given  in  Bohn's  ii^arty  Trarelt  in 
PaUthne.  London,  1848.  Others  (witU  Ur%i}  fkn  by  A, 
Aaher,  2  vols.,  London,  1840-41,  and  M.  H.  Adler,  Lon* 
don,  19Q7,  the  latt«T  boned  on  a  Britiiih  Museum  M3.  whioli 
diffem  ooneidembly  from  other  copieq.  A  Germ.  transL^ 
with  te^t,  Qotesfi^etat  by  L^  GrUnhut  and  M.  N.  Adli  r,  wbm 
pubhfthed  at  Frankfort,  2  voh.,  1903-04.  Conemlt  ttl*o  M. 
N,  AcHcrt  In  the  Palen-tinQ  Exploration  Fund  Qfiarteri]/ 
Stai€mmt,  Oct.,  1S&4. 

BEmflTTj  JAMES:  Congregational ist;  b.  in 
London  May  22,  1774;  d.  there  Dec,  4,  1862.  He 
studied  for  the  miniatry  at  Goaport  under  the  Rev. 
David  Bogue;  was  ordained  at  Romsey^  Ham- 
shire,  1797,  and  was  minister  there  till  IS13,  when  he 
became  theological  tutor  of  the  Rotherham  Inde- 
pendent College,  and  minister  of  the  church  there; 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Silver  Street  {afterward  re- 
moved to  Falcon  Square),  London,  1828-60,  He 
was  an  associate  of  the  Haldanca  in  eorne  of  their 
toure,  was  a  secretary  of  the  London  MisBioiiai^ 
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Society,  was  chairman  of  the  CoQgregatiotifd  Union 
1840,  and  attracled  mucU  attention  by  his  defense 
of  Cbriatiamty  againBi  the  uabehef  of  his  time. 
His  pubUcationft  include  The  Hi^my  of  Di^senien 
from  the  Re^luiion  to  ISOS,  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Bogue  (4  vols.,  London,  1808-12;  2d  ed.,  2 
vols*,  1833),  continued  in  The  Histart/  of  Dissentera 
during  the  LaH  ThiHy  Ye^r^  (1S39);  The  SUir  of 
the  Westf  being  memmrs  of  R.  Dofracott  (1$13); 
IjRctuTcs  on  the  History  of  JesiLs  Christ  (3  vols,, 
1825;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1828),  supplemented  by  L<f<:- 
tureB  on  the  Preaching  of  Christ  (1836);  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  David  Bogue  (1827)-  An  AntidoU  to  In- 
fidelity f  lectures  delivered  in  1831,  and  A  Second 
Antidote  to  tnfiddiiy  (1831);  Justification  as  Re- 
vealed  in  Scripture  in  Opposition  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  ond  Mr.NeUTtnan'i  Lecturer  (1840);  The  The- 
ology of  the  Early  Christian  Church  Exhibited  in 
Quotations  from  the  Writers  of  the  First  Three  Cen- 
tuHes,  Congregational  lecture,  1841;  Lectures  on 
Uie  Ads  of  the  Apoatks  (1846). 

BiBUOoitAFEir:  MemorUiU  of  the  [.Mif  Jamw  Bennett,  DM., 
indudino  Strmtfnt  Prwachtd  on  the  Qt^eamau  of  ki»  Death, 
London,  1S63;  DNB.  iv,  242-243, 

BEFTITETT,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  English  Congre- 

gation^st;  b.  at  London  May  22, 1855,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lancashire  Independent  College  (1873-82) 
and  Owens  College,  Manchester,  London  Univei^ 
sity  (B.A*,  1875),  and  St.  John 'a  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A,,  1882),  and  was  professor  in  Hotherham  Col- 
lege from  1884  to  1888  and  lecturer  in  Hebrew  in 
Firth  College,  Sheffield,  in  1887-88.  He  has  been 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  Hackney 
College,  London,  since  1888  and  tn  New  College, 
London,  since  189L  He  waa  also  first  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don in  1901-03,  and  has  been  examiner  in  tlie  Old 
Testament  to  the  University  of  Wales  since  1904,  as 
weU  as  a  recognized  teacher  in  the  same  institu- 
tion since  1901.  He  haa  edited  Chronicler  and  Jere- 
miah in  The  Expo:!nlor's  BibU  (London,  1894^95); 
Joshua  m  The  Sacred  Books  of  ilas  Old  TeMament 
(1895)  and  in  The  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1899); 
General  Epistles  and  Genesis  in  TAe  Century  Bible 
(London,  1901,  1903);  and  Joshua  in  The  Temple 
Bible  (1904)-  He  has  aUo  written  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  (London,  1896);  Primer  of  the  Bible 
(1897);  and  Biblical  Introduciion  (1899;  in  coUab- 
oration  with  W.  F.  Adeney), 

BEIflfO:      Bishop  of  Meissen;  b,  at  HHdesheim 

or  Goslar  1010;  d*  at  Meissen  June  16,  1106,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  accountji.  The  first  cer- 
tain fact  in  his  life  in  that  he  waa  a  canon  of  Gos- 
lar.  He  waa  made  bishop  of  Meissen  in  1066,  and 
appears  as  a  supporter  of  the  Saxon  insurrection  of 
1073,  though  Lambert  of  Hersfeld  and  other  con- 
temporary authorities  attribute  little  weight  to  his 
share  in  it.  Henry  IV  imprisoned  him,  however, 
but  released  him  in  1076  on  his  taking  an  oath  of 
fidelity,  which  he  did  not  keep*  lie  appeared 
again  in  the  ranks  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  was 
accordingly  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  the  Synod 
of  Mainz  In  1085.  Benno  betook  himself  to  Gui- 
beit,  the  antipope  supported  by  Henry  as  (dement 
XH,  wad  by  a  penitent  acknowled^ient  of  his 


oEfensess  obtained  from  him  both  absolution  and  a 
letter  of  commendation  to  Henry,  on  the  basia  of 
which  he  was  restored  to  his  see.  He  promised, 
apparently,  to  use  his  influence  for  peace  with  the 
Savons,  but  again  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  re- 
turning in  1097  to  the  papal  party  and  reeogniaing 
Urban  II  as  the  rightful  pope.  With  this  he  dis- 
appears from  authentic  history;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  later  stories  of  his  miasioDary 
activity  and  wal  for  church-build tng  and  for 
ecclesiastical  music.  Hia  elevation  to  the  fame 
of  sainthood  seems  to  have  been  due  partly 
to  the  need  of  funds  to  complete  the  cathedra] 
of  Meissen,  and  partly  to  the  wish  to  have  a 
local  or  diocesan  saint.  He  waa  officially  can- 
onized by  Adrian  Vi  in  152:^,  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  Lutheran  movement,  which  Luther 
acknowledged  by  a  fieree  polemical  treatise*  His 
relics  were  solemnly  dug  up  and  venerated  in  J  524; 
but  as  the  Reformation  progressed  they  were  no 
longer  appreciated  in  Meissen,  and  Albert  V  of 
Bavaria  obtained  permission  to  remove  them  in 
1576  to  Munich,  of  which  city  Benno  is  considered 
the  patron  saint.  (A.  HatjcE,) 

BiBuoonAFBT:  Several  e*rly  account  i  in  proM  and  verso 
of  H«iiDC»^fl  life  and  rnit^cl^a  were  collected  ia  ASB. 
June,  iii^  148-231.  Conault:  O.  L^nicer,  Bitchiff  Binno 
vof%  Meiw^^  in  Mittheilun^n  tfci  VfreinM  fUr  OfwhiihU 
der  Etadl  MriMen,  i,  3  C1S84),  pp.  70-&5*  U  &  {lf<S^\  pp. 
1-38,  ij.  2  (1888).  pp.  &0-144;  E.  Machatscbe^k.  Gt*chid>U 
der  Biach&U  de»  Boektti[(e§  ifetiwn,  pp.  65^94,  Dresden* 
1SS4:  R.  Docbner.  AkUnitack^  fur  Gttchiihte  dtr  Vita, 
B^nnonUy  ia  Nrut*  Atdiiv  fiir  MttcAntche  Ge^chichte,  rii, 
131-144.  I>r«!Mleo,  1886;  K.  P.  WiU<  SanesiBtntw,  Bi*duif 
von  Meiumn^  Dnoiden,  1887. 

BEHOIST    (BEROIT),    b^nwfl',    ELIE:  French 

Protectant  ■  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  20, 1 540:  d.  at  Delft  Nov. 
15,  1728-  His  parents  were  sen^'ants  of  the  Protes- 
tant family  La  Tremoille.  He  early  displayed 
fondness  for  the  classics,  studied  at  Montatgu 
College  and  at  I A  Marehe  (Paris),  and  taught  pri- 
vately in  divinity  at  Montauhan.  In  1564  he  was 
ordained,  and  the  following  year  was  called  to 
Alen^on,  where  he  served  for  twenty  yeara  as  Prot- 
estant minister,  with  as  much  prudence  as  capac- 
ity. He  met  w^th  much  opposition  from  the  Roman 
C^tholica,  especially  from  the  Jesuit  De  la  Rue, 
who  attacked  bim  and  even  incited  a  riot  against 
him.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
Benoist  went  to  Holland,  and  was  called  as  minis- 
ter to  the  chiirch  of  Delft,  near  The  Hague,  where 
he  stayed  thirty  years.  He  WTote  LeUre  d^un 
pasteur  banni  de  son  pays  ^  une  Eglise  qui  n^a  pas 
fait  son  devoir  dans  la  demilre  persecution  (Cologne, 
1656);  Histoire  et  apologie  de  la  retraite  des  pasteurs 
d  cause  de  la  persecution  de  France  (Frankfort,  1687); 
Histoire  de  V^dit  de  Nantes  (5  parts,  Delft,  169^-95; 
Eng.  traniL,  London,  1694), 

G*  Bo^ni^^MAtmT. 

BlBLloaRAPar:  P.  Pascal,  £fi#  BjnoiMt  ti  Vtgliu  rcfiyrm^ 
d'Alrrv^an,  Parifl,  1EC02;  E.  and  E.Haafl:.  La  Franee  protta- 
iante.  ii.  260  sqq**  2d  ed,  by  Bordiet,  Pm-i*,  1877  sqq.; 
Bidletin  de  ta  aociitS  d'hittoir^  du  prateitantirme  frurifau, 
1S76,  p.  259.  1S84.  pp.  112.  Ifl2. 

BEHOIST  (EENOIT),  REHE:  Roman  Catholic 
theologian;  b.  at  Sa ventures,  near  Angers,  in  1521; 
d.  at  Paris  Maf.  7,  1608>    He  accompanied  Maiy 
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Stuart  to  Scotland  as  her  confeesor  in  1561  j  after 
his  return  to  France  was  appointed  pastor  of    the 
ehurcb  of  St.  Euatache  in  Paria  in  1569,  and  playc^d 
a  oonspicuouB  part  in   the   controversies  of   the 
Li^itf  na  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppoBition  to 
the  Ouiaes  and  the  Ultramonta&es.    In  1566  he 
published  a  tranalation  of  the  Bible,  wMch,  however, 
»aa  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  Geneva  trans- 
lation; it  has  been  said  that  he  knew  httle  of  either 
Hebrew  or  Greek.    The  translation  was  condemned 
bj  the  theological  faculty  of  the   University  of 
Pans  in  1567  and  by  Pope  Gregoi^  XIII  in  1575, 
todBeDoist  waa  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne  in  J  572, 
Be  was  reinstated  by  Henry  I V  and ,  to  reenter  the 
iiculty^  mibscribed   his   own   oDndcranation.     He 
eiMperated  the  Ultramontanes  still  more  by  main- 
tammg  that  the  king  did  not  forfeit  hit  right  to  the 
thKHw  by   prafesaing   the   Protestant   fajtb.     He 
W  influence  in  bringing  about  Henry ^a  change  of 
laith,  ^d  the  latter  made  him  his  confeasor  and 
•ppointed  him  bbbop  of  Troyea,  but  the  pope 
refused  confirmation,  and  in  1604  he  had  to  renounce 
tba  office.    He  w^  a  voluminous  writer. 
Biujixit4>iiT^  J.  C.  F.  H(Ksf*f»  Bioemphis  gvniridt,  v,  3&5* 

m,  II,  i.  392-3B3,  53;i-*34,  3  voti.,  Fam*  1728-36. 


BEHRATH,  KARL:  Geiman  Protestant  theo- 
logian;  b.  at  Dtiren  (22  m.  s.w.  of  Cologne)  Aug, 
16, 1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Bomi,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg  (1864^7),  and  taught 
io  hi*  aative  city  until  1871,  From  187 1  to  1875 
iKitudietl  in  Italy,  chiefly  in  Rome.  In  1876  he 
becaiDe  privat-^ooent  at  Bonn  and  afiaociate  pro- 
t«sorin  1S7&,  In  1890  he  was  called  to  Kaniga- 
ber^  &i  profeasor  of  church  history.  He  has  written 
Bemsrdiiio  Ochino  von  Siena  (Leipsic,  1875)^  Die 
Qftdkfi  der  iialicnischen  RefcrrrmHoTisgcschichte 
{Boauij  1876);  Geschiehiv  der  Refarmaiwn  in  Vtntidig 
(HaUe.  1887);  and  Jutui  Gimzaga  (1900),  He  has 
i1k)  edited  Die  Summa  der  heitigen  Schrijl,  ein 
Uu^iu  aue  dem  ZtiiaUer  dm'  RefoTTnaiion  (Leipsic^ 
ISSO);  Ltdher'a  Schrift  an  den  christiiehen  Add 
<i™/*cA«r  Nation  (Halle,  1884);  and  K.  R,  Hagen- 
bacb'a  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengtschichie  {6th  ed., 
Leipsic,  1889), 

BEN5LT,    ROBERT    LUBBOCK:      Orientalist; 
b,  &t  Eaton  (2  m,  s,w,  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  Eng- 
iiad,Aug.24,  1S31;  d,  at  Cambridge  Apr,  23,  1893, 
He  wa«  educated  at  King's  College,  London^  zinif 
(Joavilk   and   Caius   College,   Cambridge;  studied 
ED  (j«rmany;  was    appointed    reader    in    Hebrew 
it(ktiviUe  and  Cai us  College  1863;  elected  fellow 
IS76;  bce&me  lecturer  in   Hebrew  and  Syriac  in 
bis  college;  was  made  professor  of  Arabic   1 887; 
examiner  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  University  ol  London;  was  a  member  of 
the    Old   Testament    Revision  Company;   accom- 
panied Mrs,  Lewis  and  Mrs,  Gibson  on   the  trip  to 
Sinai  on  which  the  palimpsest  of  the  Syriae  Gof^peis 
wa£  discovered  (see  Bedle:  Vkrsionb,  A,  lU,  1,  §  2), 
He  bae  edited  The  Muteing  Fragment  of  the  Latin 
Tran4iaiion  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  En-Qt  discovered 
and  edited  with  an   Irvtroduction  and  Note^  (Cam- 
bridgie,    1875);  contributed   The  Harklean  Version 
Of/  Heb.  xi,  28—xiiif  26  to   the  Proceedings  of   the 


Congress  of  Orientalists  of  1889;  assisted  in  the 
editing  of  the  Binaitic  palimpsest;  edited  IV  Mac- 
cabees (to  which  he  devoted  twenty-seven  yearw 
of  labor),  pubUshed  posthumously  (Cambridge, 
1895);  wrote  Our  Journey  io  Sinai,  Vieil  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catartna^  with  a  chapter  on  the  Sinai 
Pidimp^tsl  (London,  1896);  edited  SL  Ciemeni't 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  in  Syriae  (London,  1899)^ 

BiBuooRAPifT:  H,  T.  FnuieiL^  In  Memoriam  R,  L.  Btnatit, 
Cftmbhdtce,  1S&3:  £>NS:  Supj^hinient.  vol  i.  t7L 

BEHSOIf^  EDWARD  WHITE:  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  b.  at  Birmingham  July  14,  1820; 
d,  at  Hawarden  (6  m.  e.  of  Chester)  Oct,  11,  1896, 
He  studied  at  Trinity  OlSege,  Cambridge  (B.A,, 
1852);  became  master  at  Rugby  1852;  waa  or^ 
dained  priest  1857;  in  1859  was  appointed  fiist 
head  master  of  Wellington  College  (on  the  border 
of  Windsor  forest,  near  Wokingham,  Berkshire); 
was  appointed  examining  chaplain  by  the  btsbop 
of  Lincoln  (Christopher  Wordsworth)  in  18fl8, 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  1869,  and  chancellor  and 
residentiary  canon  1872^  when  he  resigned  his 
mastership  and  took  up  bis  residence  at  Ltncoha. 
In  1877  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Truro 
(Cornwall);  and  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in 
1883,  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  deter- 
mined, and  self-rc  Rant,  His  industry  was  unremit- 
ting, and  he  found  time  for  reading  and  study,  the 
fruits  of  which  appeared  in  the  posthumous  publi- 
ostions  Cgprian,  hU  Life,  his  Times ^  his  Work 
(London,  1897)  and  The  Apocaltfpae  (1899).  His 
administrative  ability  was  shown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Wellington  Oillege,  which  waa  practically 
his  creation,  and  the  thorough  and  efficient  organi- 
sation of  the  new  diocese  of  Truro,  where  he  formed 
a  divinity  school  to  train  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
began  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  and  founded 
and  strengthened  schools^  He  was  the  ^rst  bishop 
to  appoint  a  canon  missioner.  As  archbishop  he 
strove  for  legislation  eiTecting  reforms  in  church 
patronage  and  discipline;  opposed  and  prevented 
the  disestabUshmcnt  of  the  Church  of  Wales; 
created  J  in  1886,  a  body  of  laymen  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  with  the  convocation  of  his  prov- 
ince; cultivated  cordial  relations  with  the  Nea* 
torians  and  other  Eastern  Christians,  but  repelled 
what  may  hav^e  been  intended  as  an  advance  to  his 
own  Church  from  Rome.  He  sat  as  judge  in  the 
trial  of  Bishop  King  of  Lin«>ln,  charged  with  cer- 
tain ritual  offenses  (1389-90),  and  in  the  judgment 
which  he  delivered  produced  a  masterly  e^tposition 
of  the  law  of  the  prayer-book,  baseit  ujjon  the  entire 
history  of  the  English  Church.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  a  volume  of  Prayers,  Ptiblic 
and  Private  appeared  posthumously  (1899),  and 
he  published  during  his  lifetime  several  volimaes 
of  sermons  and  addresses, 

BiBLio^SArnr:  A.  C.  Benpon,  Life  of  E.  IF,  Btntan,  2  vuk.^ 
London,  18Dg,  nbridj^ed  cfL.  1901  (by  bia  eldertt  Aon)- 
J.  H,  Bernard,  Ar^fUri^ht^p  B^tvmn  in  Ireland ^  London* 
189«;  DNB,  |^uppl«ment,  vol.  i,  171-179, 

BEHTLEY,  RICKARB:  English  theologian  and 
scholar;  b.  at  Uulton,  near  Wakefield  (25  m*  s,w, 
of  York),  Yorkshire,  Jan.  27,  1GC2;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge July  14|  1742.    He  was  the  son  of  a  black- 
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smith,  was  grounded  in  Latin  by  hifl  mother, 
Btudied  at  the  gr3iTunar-fiGhcx>l  at  Wakefield,  and 
was  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (the  usual 
agp  of  matric^ilation  waa  seventeen  or  eighteen)  to 
St.  John's  College^  Cambridge,  He  took  his  first 
degree  in  I6S0  with  honor  in  logics  ethics^  natural 
science,  and  mathematics,  and  became  schoobnaster 
at  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire.  But  Stilling  fleet,  the 
wealthy  and  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul'Sj  soon  called 
him  to  London  to  stiperintend  his  son's  studies. 
He  took  his  pupil  in  later  years  to  Oxford  and 
reveled  there  among  the  manuscripts  in  pursuance 
of  his  researches  in  profane  and  espedally  BibUcal 
literature,  entering  on  his  life's  work  of  treating  and 
publishing  texts.  He  bad  taken  his  M, A.  at  Cam- 
bridge In  16S4  and  received  the  same  degree  from 
Oxford  probabty  in  I6S9,  Before  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  bad  started  for  himself  a  hexapla  dictionary; 
in  the  first  column  stood  every  Hebrew  word  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  other  fivo  all  the  different 
translations  of  these  words  in  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Latin,  and  Greek  (both  the  Scptuagint  and  Aquila). 
His  Latin  letter  of  mnety-eight  pages  to  John  Mill 
appeared  in  1691  bs  an. appendix  to  an  edition  of 
the  chronicle  of  Malalas  and  presented  a  mass  of 
critical  researehj  including  much  drawn  from 
manuscripts;  he  moved  over  the  field  of  clasaical 
literature  aa  if  it  were  his  library  of  which  he  knew 
every  inch,  and  showed  himself  a  master  m  critj* 
citing  the  origin  of  books,  in  following  up  etymo- 
logical rules,  in  explaining  their  use,  and  in  dealing 
with  meter.  In  this,  his  virgin  effort,  he  gave 
explanations  and  corrections  for  some  sixty  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  He  wrote  like  an  authority, 
and  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  published  Calli- 
machus  (1693),  Phalaris  (1699;  the  debate  is  still 
interesting),  Mtnandet  and  FhUemon  (1710), 
Horace  (1711),  Terefice  (1726),  and  Manitius 
(1739);  his  edition  of  Milton's  Farodiie  Lost 
appeared  in  1732, 

Ordained  16^,  probably  at  once  Stillingfleet's 
house-chaplflin,  be  became  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1692,  librarian  to  the  king  in  1694,  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  in  1695^  D.D.  from  Cambridge 
and  Master  of  Trinity  in  1699,  vice-chanedlor  of 
the  University  1700,  archdeacon  of  Ely  170  L 
His  intrigues  secured  his  election  as  regius 
professor  of  theology  in  1717.  His  apparent  love 
of  power  led  the  academic  senate,  Oct.  17,  1718, 
to  deprive  him^  illegally,  of  his  academic  degrees, 
which  a  decree  of  court  restored  to  him  in  1724. 
He  was  almost  always  in  hot  water  either  in  iitera* 
ture,  in  his  college,  or  in  politics.  Legally  deprived 
of  his  mastership  in  1734,  he  kept  it,  simply  because 
the  man  who  should  oust  him  did  not  choose  to 
move. 

Ho  delivered  the  first  Boyle  lectures  (see  Boyle, 
HoBi:nT)  in  1692,  his  intimate  friend  Isaac  Newton 
helping  him.  Ho  wrote  against  the  freethinker 
Cbllins  in  1713.  Sterne  quoted  in  TrUiram  Shindy 
\i\B  sermon  on  papistry,  1715.  In  1691  he  wrote 
to  John  Mill  about  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  1713  he  discussed  the  readings,  and  in  1720  he 
published  hifi  proposals  for  a  new  edition.  At  least 
from  1716  on,  iund  apparently  as  late  as  1732,  ho 
caused  collations  to  bo  made  in  the  Ubraries  from 


London  to  Rome.  But  he  did  not  publish  an  edition, 
probably  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  give 
what  he  wished  to  give.  His  collations  are  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College, 

Caspar  Ex:n£  Grbciory, 

Bislioobaput:  The  b«flt  life  m  by  R.  Q  Jebb.  in  Sno^iak 
Mm  of  Litter*.  Londou.  18S7.  Cona^t  lUso  J.  H,  Mvitk. 
Lift  a/  Riehofd  BenUeif  .  .  ,  vfUh  an  Ae&mtU  of  AiJ  Wri- 
ttn^t,  2d  corrwtcd  cd,  ib,  1833;  A.  A.  Ellia,  BenUeii  triUca 
WCTO,  Cnmbridae,  1SG2;  BNB,  iv,  3Q6-3H. 

BEHTOlf,  AUGELO  AMES:  Protestant  Episoo- 
palian;    b.  at  Canea   (Khania),  on  the  island  of 

Crete,  July  3,  1S37,  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn,  (B.A.,  1S56)  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city 
(1860).  He  held  various  parishes  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  1$60  to  1SS3,  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  modern  languages 
at  Delaware  CoUe^,  Newark,  Delaware,  being 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  two 
years  later.  In  1887  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  the  South  aa  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology,  where  he  remained  until  IS94,  being  like- 
wise rector  of  the  Otcy  Memorial  Church,  Sewanee, 
from  1893  to  1 895.  He  was  then  rector  at  Albion,  IH,, 
in  1895- 1904 J  this  being  interrupted  by  a  temporary 
charge  at  Tarentum,  Pa.  Since  1905  he  has  held 
a  temporary  charge  at  Foxburg,  Pa.  His  chief 
literary  work  has  been  the  editing  of  the  Chwrth 
Encyd&pedm  (Philadelphia,  1884), 

BEHZraOER.  IMMAIHTEL  (GUSTAV  ADOLF): 
German  Orientalist;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Feb,  21,  18^5, 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
(Ph.D.,  I88S;  licentiate  of  theology,  1894),  and 
after  a  pastorate  at  Neuenstatit,  Wiirttemberg, 
from  1894  to  1898,  was  privat-docent  for  Old  Tes- 
tament theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin  imtil 
190U  when  he  retired,  and  has  since  resided  in 
Palestine.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  historico- 
critical  school.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
DmUschcr  Paldsiinaverein  since  ISSS,  editing  its 
journal  in  1897-1902,  and  has  also  been  on  tho 
executive  committee  of  the  Deuticfier  Veretn  zur 
Erforsckung  Fahjatinas  since  1897»  He  has  written 
Hebrdische  Arckdohgie  (Freiburg,  1894, 2d  ed,  1907); 
Commenli^ruden  K6nig»t^u€h€m  {\^9)  and  C&Jn* 
jnentar  zu  der  Chnmik  (1901)|  both  in  the  Kurzer 
Hand^Kommentar  turn  Atten  Ttstameni;  and  Ge- 
^chichte  dm  Voikm  Israels  (LeipsiCi  1904).  He  like* 
wise  collaborated  with  R.  J.  Hartmann  in  Faldstina 
(Stuttgart,  1899),  and  with  Frohnmeyer  in  BUder- 
aUaa  zur  Bibclkunde  (1905),  and  has  edited  Baede^ 
ker'i  Paldstina  und  S^en  since  the  third  edition 
(1889). 

BEITZO:  Bishop  of  Alba,  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Heoiy  IV;  b.  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century;  d.  not  earlier  than  1085  or  1086.  Little 
that  is  definitely  attested  can  be  related  of  his 
life;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
he  came  originally  from  southern  Italy ^  that  he 
gained  some  sort  of  a  position  at  the  German  Court, 
possibly  as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Henry  III,  and 
that  before  1059  he  was  raieted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Alb  a  by  Henry's  in  fl  uenco.  He  w  as  one  of  the  most 
devoted  upholders  of   the  Italian    claims  of  the 
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Gennan  kings,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Hilde- 
braDdine  party.  His  most  prosperous  days  fell 
in  the  period  of  the  schism  between  Honorius  II 
and  Alexander  II,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (at  the 
end  of  1061 )  char^  by  the  empress  Agnes  with  the 
mission  of  supporting  the  former,  the  imperial 
candidate  for  the  papacy,  to  whom  he  remained 
faithful  even  after  Alexander's  supremacy  was 
assured.  Later,  he  was  a  victim  of  the  Patarene 
movement  (see  Patarenbs),  when  in  1076  or  1077 
popular  disturbances  drove  him  from  his  see.  Ill 
luck  followed  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though 
he  may  have  taken  part  in  Henry  IV's  first  ex- 
pedition to  Rome,  we  never  again  find  him  in  an 
important  political  position;  and  the  latest  indi- 
cations to  be  gathered  from  his  writings  leave 
the  picture  of  a  man  broken  by  poverty  and  illness, 
and  still  waiting  for  the  emperor  to  reward  him  for 
long  and  faithful  services.  His  Libri  vii  ad  Henri- 
cum  IV  do  not  make  up  a  single  work,  but  are  a 
ooUectioQ  of  separate  writings  in  both  prose  and 
verse  which  he  put  together  into  a  sort  of  mosaic 
shortly  before  his  death.  Their  special  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give  an  admirable 
insight  into  the  views  of  the  extreme  imperialists, 
who  were  carried  away  by  boundless  hatred  of 
Gregory  VII.  Benzo  puts  forth  original  views 
on  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  on  ecclesiastical 
politics  from  the  standpoint  of  a  convinced  sup- 
porter of  the  empire.  His  PanegyriciUf  since  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  composition  of  its  several 
books  have  been  definitely  determined,  is  now  more 
highly  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  period  of 
the  schism.  Carl  Mirbt. 

BnuooiAPHT:  Benxo's  Ad  H^mrieum  IV  impemtarem  lihri 
•qXm,  ed.  K.  Ptorti,  is  in  MOH,  Script,  xi.  591-681, 
HaDOfv«r,  1854.  On  bu  life  and  work  consult:  W.  von 
Gienbreeht,  Annalf  AUahenaet,  pp.  123.  213-227.  Ber- 
lin. 1841;  idem.  OeadiickU  der  Kaisen^it,  ii.  535.  Bruns- 
viek.  1875  (in  opposition  to  the  work  of  K.  J.  Will,  next 
mentioDed):  K.  J.  Will.  Benaoa  Panegvriktu,  Marburg. 
1857;  H.  Lehmgrttbner,  Benzo  von  Alba,  .  .  .  aein  Leben 
w*d  .  .  .  "  Paneovricua,"  Berlin.  1897;  idem,  Benzo  von 
AOa,  .  .  .  eine  QuOlenuniertuchuno,  ib.  1886;  T.  Lind- 
ner, Benaoe  Panetn/riaAZ  auf  Heinrich  IV,  pp.  407-526, 
Gottiogen.  1866;  O.  Delarc.  in  Revue  dee  queetione  hiato- 
rvptet,  xliii  (1888).  5-60;  £.  Steindorff.  in  OstHnoerGeUhrter 
Ameiger,  No.  16.  1888.  pp.  593  sqq.;  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  ii 
a88«).  202.  ii  (1894).  328-329;  G.  Mirbt.  Die  PiMizietik 
im  ZntaUerGreoore  VII.,  Leipeic.  1894;  Hauck,  KD,  vol.  iii. 

BERENGAR  OF  POITIERS:  A  younger  contem- 
porary and  zealous  adherent  of  Abelard  (q.v.) .  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  what  may 
he  learned  from  his  few  brief  writings.    These, 
Iwwever,  are  not  without  interest,  partly  because 
(in  gpite  of  their  being  by  no  means  completely 
trustworthy)  they  are  among  the  authorities  for 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Sens  in  1141,  and 
partly  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  mental 
attitude  and  literary  tone  which  prevailed  among 
Che  disciples  of  Abelard  and  opponents  of  Bernard 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.    There 
are  three  of  them  extant:  an  Apologeticus  against 
Bernard,  an  Epistola  contra  Carihuaiensea^  and  an 
Epistola  ad  epiacopum  Mimatenaemf  the  bishop  of 
Mende.    The  first  was  written  not  long  after  the 
Council  of  Sens,  but  not  until  the  sentence  of  In- 
sooent  II  against  Abelard  was  known.    Toward 


the  end  of  it  Berengar  points  out  that  other  teach- 
ers, such  as  Jerome  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  had 
made  mistakes  without  being  deposed;  but  a  large 
part  of  the  tractate  is  a  personal  attack  on  Ber- 
nard, accusing  him  of  having  made  frivolous  songs 
in  his  youth,  taught  the  preexistence  of  the  soul, 
and  made  up  his  conmientary  on  the  Canticles  of 
a  lot  of  heterogeneous  material,  partly  borrowed 
from  Ambrose.  Especially  bitter  are  his  accusa- 
tions of  duplicity  and  unfairness  in  connection  with 
the  Council  of  Sens.  The  shorter  but  equally  ma- 
licious letter  against  the  Carthusians,  who  had 
taken  a  stand  against  Abelard,  accuses  them  of 
breaking  their  vow  of  silence  to  speak  calumny, 
and,  wfadle  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  beasts,  de- 
vouring their  fellow  men.  The  third  let  ter  is  written 
in  a  different  tone.  Berengar's  boldness  had  appar- 
ently stirred  up  so  much  hostility  that  he  feared 
for  his  safety,  left  home,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  C^vennes,  whence  he  wrote  to  beg  the  bishop's 
protection,  not  exactly  as  a  penitent,  though  he  im- 
plies that  he  has  approached  more  nearly  to  Ber- 
nard's standpoint.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  set- 
ting himself  right  can  not  be  told,  as  nothing  is 
known  of  his  later  life.  (F.  NiTZSCHf.) 

Bxbuographt:  Berencar's  works  are  usually  printed  among 
Abelard's,  e.g..  in  Cousin's  ed.,  ii,  771  sqq.,  2  vols..  Paris. 
1849-69;  also  in  MPL,  cUzviii.  Consult  also  Hietoire 
litUraire  de  la  France,  zii.  254  sqq.,  Paris.  1763;  Hefele. 
ConcUienoeechichU,  v.  427-428;  S.  M.  Deutsoh.  Die  Synode 
von  Sene,  1141$  ttmi  die  Verurteiluno  Abitkmie,  pp.  37-40, 
Berlin,  1880. 

BEREICGAR  OF  TOURS. 

Early  Life  (§  1). 

Controversy  over  the  Eucharist  ({2). 
Berengar  Submits  at  Rome  (§3). 
Reasserts  his  Views  in  France  (§  4). 
Berengar's  Significance  (§  5). 

Berengar  of  Tours  was  bom  perhaps  at  Tours,  prob- 
ably in  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century;  d. 
in  the  neighboring  island  of  St.  Cosme  Jan.  6,  1088. 
He  laid  the  foundations  of  his  education  in  the 
school  of  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  who  repre- 
sented the  traditional  theology  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  but  did  not  succeed  in  imposing  it  upon  his 
pupil.  He  was  less  attracted  by  pure  theology 
than  by  secular  learning,  and  brought  away  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics,  dialectical  clever- 
ness, freedom  of  method,  and  a  general  culture  sur- 
prising for  his  age.     Later  he  paid  more  attention 

to  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  espe- 

I.  Early     cially  Gregory  and  Augustine;  and  it 

Life.        is  significant  that  he  came  to  formal 

theology  after  such  preparation.  Re- 
turning to  Tours,  he  became  a  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  about  1040  head  of  its  school,  which  he 
soon  raised  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency,  bringing 
students  from  far  and  near.  The  fame  which  he 
acquired  sprang  as  much  from  his  blameless  and 
ascetic  life  as  from  the  success  of  his  teaching.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  that  a  number  of  monks 
requested  him  to  write  a  book  that  should  kindle 
their  zeal;  and  his  letter  to  Joscelin,  later  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  who  had  asked  him  to  decide 
a  dispute  between  Bishop  Isembert  of  Poitiers  and 
his  chapter,  is  evidence  of  the  authority  attributed 
to  his  judgment.     He  became  archdeacon  of  An- 
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gers,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  not  a  few  bishops 
and  of  the  powerful  Count  Geofifrey  of  Anjou. 

Amid  this  chorus  of  laudation,  however,  a  dis- 
cordant voice  began  to  be  heard;  it  was  asserted 
that  Berengar  held  heretical  views  on  the  Eucha- 
rist. In  fact,  he  was  disposed  to  reject  the  teach- 
ing of  Paschasius  Radbertus,  which  dominated  his 
contemporaries.  The  first  to  take  formal  notice 
of  this  was  his  former  fellow  student  Adelmann 
(q.v.),  then  a  teacher  at  Li^ge,  who 
2.  Contro-  wrote  to  question  him,  and,  receiving 
Tersy  over  no  answer,  wrote  again  to  beseech  him 
the  £u-  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  the 
charist  Church's  teaching.  Probably  in  the 
early  part  of  1050,  Berengar  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  then  prior  of  Bee, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  Lanfranc 
adhered  to  the  eucharistic  teaching  of  Pas- 
chasius and  considered  the  treatise  of  Ratram- 
nus  (q.v.)  on  the  subject  (which  Berengar  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Scotus  Erigena)  to 
be  heretical.  He  declared  his  own  agreement  with 
the  supposed  Scotus,  and  believed  himself  to  be 
supported  by  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
other  authorities.  This  letter  found  Lanfranc  in 
Rome,  after  it  had  been  read  by  several  other  peo- 
ple; and  as  Berengar  was  not  well  thought  of  there, 
Lanfranc  feared  his  association  with  hhn  might  be 
prejudicial  to  his  own  interests,  and  laid  the  matter 
before  the  pope.  The  latter  exconmiunicated 
Berengar  at  a  synod  after  Easter,  1050,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  personally  at  another  to  be 
held  at  Vercelli  in  September.  Though  disputing 
the  legality  of  his  condemnation,  he  proposed  to  go, 
first  passing  through  Paris  to  obtain  permission 
from  King  Henry  I,  as  nominal  abbot  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tours.  Instead  of  granting  it,  however,  the 
king  threw  him  into  prison,  where  Berengar  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
with  a  view  to  confirming  his  views.  The  synod 
was  held  at  Vercelli  without  him;  two  of  his  friends, 
who  attempted  to  defend  him,  were  shouted  down 
and  barely  escaped  personal  violence;  Ratramnus's 
book  waa  destroyed;  and  Berengar  was  again  con- 
demned. He  obtained  his  release  from  prison, 
probably  by  the  influence  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou; 
but  the  king  still  pursued  him,  and  called  a  synod 
to  meet  in  Paris  Oct.,  1051.  Berengar,  fearing 
that  its  purpose  was  his  destruction,  avoided  ap- 
pearing, and  the  king's  threats  after  its  session  had 
no  effect,  since  Berengar  was  sheltered  by  Geoffrey 
and  by  Bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  and  found 
numerous  partizans  among  less  prominent  people. 

In  1054  Hildebrand  came  to  France  as  papal 

legate.     At   first   he  showed  himself  friendly   to 

Berengar,  and  talked  of  taking  him  back  to  Rome 

to  get  Pope  Leo's  authority  with  which  to  silence 

his  foes.    But  when  he  found  that  the  latter  could 

do  more  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 

3.  Beren-    Church   than   Berengar's   friends,    he 

gar  Sub-     drew    back.    Under    these     circum- 

mits  at      stances  Berengar  decided  to  concede 

Rome.       as  much  as  he  could,  and  the  French 

bishops  showed  that  they  wished  a 

speedy  settlement  of  the  controversy,  when  the 

Synod  of  Tours  declared  itself  satisfied  by  Beren- 


gar's written  declaration  that  the  bread  and  wine 
after  consecration  were  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  The  same  desire  for  peace  and  the  death 
of  Pope  Leo  were  reasons  why  Hildebrand  did  not 
press  for  Berengar's  going  to  Rome  at  once;  later 
he  did  so,  confident  of  the  power  of  his  influence 
there,  and  accordingly  Berengar  presented  him- 
self in  Rome  in  1059,  fortified  by  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  Count  Geoffrey  to  Hildebrand. 
At  a  council  held  in  the  Lateran,  he  could  get  no 
hearing,  and  a  formula  representing  what  seemed 
to  him  the  most  carnal  view  of  the  sacrament  was 
offered  for  his  acceptance.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
forces  against  him,  he  took  this  document  in  his 
hand  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  silence 
of  apparent  submission. 

Berengar  returned  to  France  full  of  remorse  for 
this  desertion  of  his  faith  and  of  bitterness  against 
the  pope  and  his  opponents;  his  friends  were  grow- 
ing fewer — Geoffrey  was  dead  and  his  successor  hos- 
tile. Eusebius  Bruno  was  gradually 
4.  Reas-  withdrawing  from  him.  Rome,  how- 
serts  his  ever,  was  disposed  to  give  him  a  chance; 
Views  in  Alexander  II  wrote  him  an  encour- 
France.  aging  letter,  at  the  same  time  warning 
him  to  give  no  further  offense.  He 
was  still  firm  in  his  convictions,  and  about  1069 
published  a  treatise  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his 
resentment  against  Nicholas  II  and  his  antagonists 
in  the  Roman  council.  Lanfranc  answered  it, 
and  Berengar  rejoined.  Bishop  Raynard  Hugo 
of  Langres  also  wrote  a  treatise  De  corpore  et 
sanguine  Christi  against  Berengar.  But  the  feel- 
ing against  him  in  France  was  growing  so  hos- 
tile that  it  almost  came  to  open  violence  at  the 
Synod  of  Poitiers  in  1076.  Hildebrand  as  pope 
tried  yet  to  save  him;  he  simunoned  him  once  more 
to  Rome  (1078),  and  imdertook  to  silence  his  ene- 
mies by  getting  him  to  assent  to  a  vague  formula, 
something  like  the  one  which  he  had  signed  at 
Tours.  But  his  enemies  were  not  satisfied,  and 
three  months  later  at  another  synod  they  forced 
on  him  a  formula  which  could  mean  nothing  but 
transubstantiation  except  by  utterly  indefensible 
sophistry.  He  was  indiscreet  enough  to  claim  the 
sympathy  of  Gregory  VII,  who  commanded  him 
to  acknowledge  his  errors  and  to  pursue  them  no 
further.  Berengar's  courage  failed  him;  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  erred,  and  was  sent  home  with 
a  protecting  letter  from  the  pope,  but  with  rage  in 
his  heart.  Once  back  in  France,  he  recovered  his 
boldness  and  published  his  own  accoimt  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Rome,  retracting  his  recantation.  The 
consequence  was  another  trial  before  a  synod  at 
Bordeaux  (1080),  and  another  forced  submission. 
After  this  he  kept  silence,  retiring  to  the  island  of 
Saint-Cosme  near  Tours  to  live  in  ascetic  solitude. 
Apparently  his  convictions  were  imchanged  at  his 
death,  and  he  trusted  in  the  mercy  of  God  under 
what  he  considered  the  imjust  persecutions  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected. 

Berengar's  real  significance  for  the  development 
of  medieval  theology  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  as- 
serted the  rights  of  dialectic  in  theology  more  defi- 
nitely than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  There 
are  propositions  in  his  writings  which  can  be  under- 
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mtood  m  a  purely  rationalistic  eense.  But  ft  ^'ould 
be  going  quit^  too  far  to  eee  in  ratiomdisni  Beren* 
gar*s  main  standpoint,  to  attribute  to 
5.  Beren-  him  the  deliberate  design  of  subvert- 
gar^fi  Sig-  ing  all  reJigiouB  authority— Scripture, 
nificmnce,  the  Fathers,  pope?*  and  councils.  This 
would  be  to  ascribe  to  a  man  of  the 
eleventh  century  views  of  which  his  age  knew  aoth- 
iDgj  which  it  even  had  no  terms  to  express.  The 
contrast  which  he  set^s  forth  is  not  between  reason 
*nd  revelation,  but  between  rational  and  irrational 
ways  of  understanding  revelation.  He  did  not 
recognize  the  right  of  the  prevailtng  theology  to 
cl&iin  bia  assent,  because  it  made  irrational  asser- 
tiona;  the  authorities  to  which  he  refused  to  snb- 
nait  were,  in  hia  judgment,  only  human  authorities. 
He  Bpoke  bitterly  and  unjustly  of  popes  and  coun- 
cils, unable  to  forgive  them  for  making  him  untrue 
to  himeelf;  but  this  meant  no  rejection  of  the 
Catholic  conception  of  the  Church,  His  opposi- 
tion was  limited  to  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  hia 
time,  and  he  controverted  the  theory  of  Paschaaius 
not  least  because  be  believed  it  waa  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  and  destructive  of  the 
very  nature  of  a  sacrtunnent.  (A.  Hauck*) 

BiBUOQnAPin-:  As  edition  of  BcrengAr's  woriis  wks  b«guD 
by  A,  F.  mod  F,  T.  Vucher^  vol,  i  Quiy  wm  ptibliahed 
^oatainlQg  bia  J>«  taara  tana,  Berlin,  18^4;  cf.  Mui»i, 
C^sUtetw,  xix,  7tt  eqq.;  th«  workji  are  &Im  id  Bouquets 
jRecuriJ;,  xiv,  294-300.  A  eolleoticin  of  LetterEi  felatiii^  to 
bim  toDfi  of  his  own)  wtA  published  by  C  Biflhop  ki  His- 
kintdttm  Jahrbuch  der  Ovrrtt-QeMetttdrntl  u  272-280* 
MflJ)«E«rp  ISSO.  For  hi*  hSe  consult  H.  £.  Lehman  a, 
Smwngani  Tunmensi*  viim  cjp  fonHhu*  hausto!.  part  i ,  Rqs- 
tO«kt  I87D  Ctuo  more  publiiibed);  J.  Schmit^eri  BttAnQAt 
worn.  Tom,  win  Lehen  uttd  teine  Lthre,  Munieh,  iS'&O, 
CcmsruH  tbe  works  or  Be  mold  of  San  Blae^  in  Labbe,  Coti- 
eilia,  bs  1060,  in  Bou<iuet,  BtcuHi^  ]uv«  34-37,  and  in 
MPL^  exlviii;  B.  H&urdau,  HinUdn  dt  bi  phihtaphit 
tcoLtMtiq»**  I,  226  eqq.,  Poria,  1872:  HofnJe,  Corudiimpe- 
mchichte,  vola.  iv.  v.  KL.  il.  3^1 -104:  H#andcr,  Ckrittian 
Vhurdi,  i\i  502-521,  i¥,  ft4,  86.  02<  335.  337.  35S. 

BERE1TGOZ:  Abhot  of  St.  Maxim jn's  at  Treves 
in  the  twelfth  century;  d.  about  1125.  In  the 
records  of  the  abbey  he  is  first  mentioned  ar  abbot 
in  1 107,  and  for  the  last  tinte  in  1125.  The  register 
of  deaths  contains  hia  name  against  the  date  of 
Sept.  24,  without  naming  the  yeiir;  but  as  his  sue- 
oeHsor,  Gerhard,  waa  installed  in  1127,  he  muAt 
have  died  either  in  1125  or  1126.  He  rendered 
considerable  servicea  to  the  monastery  by  procur- 
ing from  Henry  V  the  r^titntion  of  a  number  of 
alienated  fiefs,  and*  besides  five  ^rmoni  for  i^intjs^ 
days,  wrote  two  larger  works:  thrive  books  De  tawh 
et  tnventione  »an^m  cruets,  and  a  series  of  discourses 
i>e  )nysterio  ligni  i^mmici  e2  de  lu€^  vuibili  el  in- 
vUtbili  per  qimm  antiqui  paired  oHm  meruerunl  iUus- 
tnm'.  In  the  former  he  treats  of  the  legend  of  the 
diJ5covery  of  the  cross  of  Christ  by  Helen  a*  the 
mother  of  Conetnntine  the  Greats  addtjcing  a  large 
number  of  Old  Testament  types  of  the  cross.  The 
latter  deals  with  Christ  under  the  aspect  of  the 
tight  of  the  world,  ehinitig  from  the  beginning  of 
its  history.  Whether  the  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  which  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  second  vohmie  of 
their  edition  of  St.  Ambrose,  ascribing  it  to  a  cer- 
tain BerengauduB,  is  hia  or  not  muet  remain  un- 
certaia.  (A.  Hauce.) 


BibliocBm^pht:  B«reti£Di'i  worku  were  edited  by  Chrii^to* 
phortie,  Colore,  1555,  And  appear  in  M.  d«  Im  Biene, 
Jtfopna  bibliothAca,  vol  vii,  ib,  10L8.  aJao  in  Af  PL.  di. 
CoiiBuit  J.  MiJ-x,  OettAtfAte  dt*  Ertntift*  Trirr,  ik  95,  Trier, 
1860;  H,  V.  Sftueriaod,  THerer  GeschichUqueiltn,  Tiifir. 
ISSO:  Kaiick*  KD,  Wi,  071^72. 

BERGEH  FORMULA  (Do*  bergische  Bveh). 
See  Formula  of  Cokcord. 

BERGER,  DANIEL :  One  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ;  b.  near  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1  S3 2.  He 
studied  privately  at  Springfield,  O.,  tatight  school 
1S52-5S,  and  served  as  pastor  185f!^^4.  From 
1864  till  1897  he  wba  editor  in  the  publishing  house 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  at  Dayton,  O., 
having  charge  of  the  denominational  Sunday- 
school  literature  1869-9^,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Sunday-School  lesson  Committ^ 
from  1884  to  1896.  In  theology  he  is  an  Arminian. 
He  wrote  the  History  of  the  ChuTch  of  ihs  UniM 
Brtthrmk  in  Christ  for  the  American  ChtircK  History 
Series  (New  York,  18fl4),  and  a  larger  work  with 
the  same  title  {Dayton,  1897),  which  is  the  otficiiil 
history  of  the  denomination. 

BERGERp  bar^'zh^',  SAMITEL;  French  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Beaucourt  (10  m.  s.a.e»  of  Belfort),  France, 
May  2,  1843;  d.  in  Paris  July  13,  1900.  He  studied 
at  Strasburgiind  Tilbingen :  in  1867  became  assistant 
preacher  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Paris;  in  1877, 
hbrarian  to  the  Paris  faculty  of  Pk>teEtant  theology. 
He  was  the  author  of  F.  C.  Btxur,  ks  trrigines  de 
t^icoU  de  Tnhingue  el  «f*  principen  (Paris,  1867); 
La  Bible  au  aeizihne  ei^cle^  itude  sur  le&  migine^ 
de  la.  criliqjie  (1879);  De  glossariis  et  compendiis 
bibli^tri^  quihiisdam  medii  mvi  (1879);  Du  role  de  Ui 
dogmatique  dans  la  pridicaiion  (1881 );  La  BibU  fran* 
^'Qise  au  rmiyen  dge  (1884);  De  Vhi^knre  de  la  Vul- 
gate en  France  (1887);  Lt  Palimpne^ie  de  Fleury 
(1889);  Quam  notitiam  lingua  Hebraiae  habuerini 
Chrisiicni  tnedii  ttvi  tetnporibus  in  Gallia  (1893); 
L'Hi^imre  de  la  Vtdgai^  pendant  Un  premiers  si^cieM 
du  moyen  Age  (1S93);  Notice  Aur  quelqneji  texte9 
latiTis  inMits  de  VAnden  Te^tarnent  (1893);  Un 
Anci^n  Texle  laiin  des  Acie9  de*  ^p^'^rrw  (1895);  Vn€ 
Bibh  copiit  <i  Parrtniruy  {Etudce  de  Th^ologie  H 
d'HistotTe,  1901,  213-219);  and  Lea  Prefaces  jmniea 
tt(«:  livres  de  la  Bible  dawt  leu  manuMtrit$  de  la 
Vulgate,  m/mmre  poathutne  (1902). 

BERGIER,  bar"»hy&',  NICOLAS  SYLVESTRE: 
French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Damay  (18  m,  s.e. 
of  Mirecourt)^  Lorraine,  Dec.  31,  1718;  d.  at  Paris 
Apr.  19,  1790.  He  gained  repute  while  a  teacher 
at  the  college  at  Besangon  by  essays  in  philology 
and  mythology;  abandoned  this  line  of  study  to 
devote  himself  to  Christian  apologetica,  and  polem- 
ica  against  the  ISncyclopediets,  In  1765-68  he 
published  at  Paris  Le  DHjfme  rif^di  par  lui-jnlme 
(2  vol^,)  and  in  1768  the  Certitude  des  preuves  du 
chnMianiame  (2  vols.),  which  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess and  called  forth  replies  from  Voltaire  and 
Anacharsin  Cloota.  In  1769  followed  Apologie  de  la 
religion  chrt^tienne  (2  vola.)again«t  Holbach,  in  1771 
Examen  du  maiHitdisme  {2  vols,),  and  in  1780  TraiU 
histofiqye  et  dogmaltque  de  la  vraie  religion  avee  la 
r^fuiaiion  de^  erreurn  qui  lui  ord  Hi  oppoiH^  dans  les 
diffireoM  tidies  (12  vob,)^    He  also  wrote  a  DicHon- 
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noire  ihMogique  (3  vols.,  1789),  which  formed  part 
of  the  EncydopHiet  but  has  several  times  been  sepa- 
rately edited  (latest  by  Le  Noir,  12  vols.,  1876). 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made  canon  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  confessor  to  the  aunts  of 
the  king,  with  a  pension  of  2,000  livres. 
Biblioorapht:  Biographie  nauvelle  de9  contemporairiM,  ii, 
378,  Paris,  1821;  Bioorat^ie  ghiiraU,  v,  14. 

BERGIUS,  JOHAlfNES:  Reformed  theologian; 
b.  at  Stettin  Feb.  24,  1587;  d.  at  Berlin  Dec.  19, 
1658.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Strasburg; 
in  1615  became  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where  the  theological  faculty  represented  the  Re- 
formed faith;  1623  court  preacher  at  Berlin.  He 
was  present  at  the  Colloquy  of  Leipsic  (1631)  and 
the  Thorn  Conference  (1645),  but  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618),  as  he  wished  for 
union  rather  than  the  establishment  of  Calvinism. 
He  was  emphatically  a  mediator,  and  showed  him- 
self temperate  and  dignified  in  controversy.  He 
published  many  sermons. 

Bibliography:  D.  H.  Hering,  BeiirdQe  mr  Oeaehiehte  der 
evanoeliach^ormirten  KircKe  in  den  preuBtiachrbranden^ 
buTffiachen  LUndem,  i,  16  sqq.,  ii,  82,  Breslau,  1784-85; 
H.  Landwehr,  Die  Kirchenpolitik  Priedrich  Wilhelma  dee 
GroMen  KurfUrBten,  pp.  150  sqq.,  Berlin,  1804. 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE:  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (in 
County  Cork,  about  15  m.  e.8.e.  of  the  city  of  Cork); 
b.  probably  at  Dysert  Castle,  near  Thomastown 
(90  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin),  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
Mar.  12,  1685;  d.  at  Oxford  Jan.  14,  1753.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1704; 
M.A.  and  feUow,  1707;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1721),  and 
filled  various  college  offices  from  tutor  (1707)  to  ju- 
nior dean  (1710)  and  junior  Greek  lecturer  (1712). 
He  lived  there  in  an  atmosphere  "  charged  with  the 
elements  of  reaction  against  traditional  scholasti- 
cism in  physics  and  metaphysics."  His  Common- 
place Book  (first  printed  in  the  Oxford  ed.  of  his 
works,  1871,  iv,  419-502)  shows  how  the  stimulus 
worked  upon  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  inde- 
pendent investigation.    Very  early  he  adopted  the 

idea  that  no  existence  is  conceivable, 
Berkeley's  and  therefore  none  is  possible,  which 
Philosophy,  is  not  either  conscious  spirit  or  the 

ideas  (i.e.,  objects)  of  which  such 
spirit  is  conscious.  Locke  had  affirmed  secondary 
and  primary  qualities  of  the  material  world;  the 
secondary  qualities,  such  as  color  and  taste,  do 
not  exist  apart  from  sensations;  primary  qualities 
exist  irrespective  of  our  knowledge.  Berkeley  de- 
nied thb  distinction,  and  held  that  external  ob- 
jects exist  only  as  they  are  perceived  by  a  subject. 
Thus  the  mind  produces  ideas,  and  these  ideas  are 
things.  There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  ideas: 
the  less  regular  and  coherent,  arising  in  the  imagi- 
nation; the  more  vivid  and  permanent,  learned 
by  experience,  "  imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the 
Author  of  nature  **  which  are  the  real  things — a 
proof  for  the  existence  of  God.  According  to 
Berkeley  matter  is  not  an  objective  reality  but  a 
composition  of  sensible  qualities  existing  in  the 
mind.  **  No  object  exists  apart  from  the  mind; 
mind  is  therefore  the  deepest  reality;  it  is  the 
priuSf  both  in  thought  and  existence,  if  for  a  mo- 
ment we  assiime  the  popular  distinction  between 


the  two."  Berkeley  appeared  as  an  author  with 
this  theory  already  developed,  and  from  it  he  never 
wavered.  In  1709  he  published  an  Essay  toward 
a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  an  examination  of  visual 
consciousness  to  prove  that  it  affords  no  ground 
for  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  apparently 
seen.  In  1710  appeared  a  Treatise  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  in  which  his 
theory  received  complete  exposition. 

Meanwhile  Berkeley  had  taken  orders,  and,  in 
1713,  he  left  Dublin,  went  to  London,  formed  many 
desirable  acquaintances,  and  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  learning,  humility,  and  piety.  The 
same  year  he  published  Three  Dialogues  Between 
Hylas  and  Philonous  (ed.  in  Religion  of  Science 
lAbrary,  No.  29,  Chicago,  1901 ),  "  the  finest  specimen 
in  our  language  of  the  conduct  of  argument  bydiar 
logue."  He  visited  the  Continent  in  1713-14  and 
again  in  171&-20.  In  1721  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
again  filled  college  offices  at  Dublin  (divinity  lec- 
turer and  senior  lecturer,  1721 ;  Hebrew  lecturer, 
1722;  proctor,  1722),  and  was  appointed  dean  of 
Dromore  (1722)  and  dean  of  Deny,  "  the  best  pre- 
ferment in  Ireland  "  (1724). 

Berkeley  now  became  devoted  to  a  plan  of  es- 
tablishing a  college  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  went 
to  London  to  further  the  project  in  1724,  and  in 
1725  published  A  Proposal  for  the  Better  Supply- 
ing of  Churches  in  our  Foreign  Plantations,  and  for 
converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity  by 
a  college  to  he  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  other^ 
wise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda,  By  his  enthuaiaam 
and  persuasive  powers  he  won  many 
Berkeley's  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  came  to 

American   beheve  that  the  government  would 

Scheme,  support  the  plan.  In  Sept.,  1728,  he 
sailed  for  America  and  landed  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  Jan.,  1729.  Three  years  of  waiting  con- 
vinced him  that  his  hopes  were  futile,  and  in  Feb., 
1732,  he  returned  to  London.  He  published  im- 
mediately Alciphron  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  the 
result  of  his  studies  in  America  and  probably  the 
most  famous  of  his  works.  It  is  a  powerful  refuta- 
tion of  the  freethinking  then  popular  and  fashion- 
able. In  1734  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
there  he  lived,  happy  in  his  family  and  beloved  for 
his  goodness  and  benevolence,  till  1752,  when  he 
went  to  Oxford  to  end  his  days  with  his  son,  a  senior 
student  at  Christ  Church.  He  kept  up  his  studies 
after  his  appointment  as  bishop  and  published  a 
number  of  books,  including  the  curious  Philosoph- 
ical Reflections,  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  Tar-water  (1744;  three  eds.  the  same  year,  the 
second  called  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Re- 
flections, etc.),  in  which  he  set  forth  a  revision  of 
his  philosophy,  and  expressed  his  faith  in  tar-water 
as  a  universal  medicine,  good  for  man  and  beast; 
it  was  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

On  first  coming  to  America  Berkeley  bought  a 
farm  near  Newport  and  built  there  a  house,  still 
standing,  which  he  called  "  Whitehall "  after  the 
English  palace.  The  shore  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  is  still  pointed  out 
as  a  retreat  whither  he  was  wont  to  go  and  where 
he  wrote  much  of  Alciphron,  This  book  is  indeed 
a  peixnanent  record  of  his  life  at  Newport,  and  not 
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A  little  of  its  chflrm  is  due  to  this  fact.  He  helped 
found  a  phUosophicai  eociet/  at  Newport  and 
preached  there  in  Trinity  Chunch,  a  fine  old  wooden 
structure,  which  is  still  standmg.  He  made  at 
least  one  convert,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnaon  (q.v.), 
episcopal  missioDaiy  at  Stratford^  Conn.,  and  after- 
watd  first  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York.  Attempts  to  show  that  he  directly  influ- 
enced the  early  idealistic  thought  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  have  not  proved  successful,  Hia  Ameri- 
c&a  plana  and  dreams  inspired  the  poem,  wTitten 
at  uncertaio  date,  which  ends  with  the  atanaa: 

Wflttwud  the  cioune  qf  empire  Uke*  iu  way; 

Tb*  foul-  firvt  acts  already  pa^, 
A  fifth  s^LbU  tloM  tbe  dmcoa  with  tb«  dmyi 

Tiizie'ff  noblflftt  o^^prmc  is  the  l&sl. 

BtBLioo^AFiiT:  The  standard  edition  of  Berkeley's  isjm- 
pl^'t*  works  is  by  A,  C,  FrRaer*  4  Vols,,  Oxford.  J  871.  re- 
issued  1901,  of  wbicb  vol.  iv  iacludtJi  his  LiU  and  Lettxtt 
and  Xm  ^csexntfUE  a/  hi§  PhUonurphu^  Fmf.  Fraser  hma  ab» 
edited  a  voliima  ai  StleciiimM  from  BerkelBy,  6tb  «!,♦ 
LoBtloa,  IS^.  &nd  contributed  B^kelty  to  the  PhiL&- 
aaphieal  C^oMma  iterie».  Kdinburftb.  1S81.  There  a  as 
edition  of  Tht  Work*  of  Ororgi  BerkeUpt  by  G.  Smmpvoa^ 
wilb  bioi^raphica]  iatroduction  by  A.  J.  BaLfour ,  in  Bnhu'* 
Fhil&90j^iml  Libi^xnt,  3  voLi.,  London,  1S97^0S,  A& 
Americaq  ^tjon  of  the  FrinriplfJt,  by  C,  P.  Krauth, 
Philadelphia,  1874,  pfesents  a.  vivluable  epitome  of  opin- 
ions conce<rninB  Berkeley.  The  nurces  for  a  biography 
are  a  Lift  by  Biflhop  Stock  first  publiahed  1770,  reprinted 
in  Ihe  Bioffntphia  BrUajinica,  yoU  il,  1780.  and  prefixed 
to  tbe  firat  edition  of  B*rkeley'i  Cotlt^ted  Works,  1 7S4, 
the  det&iU  bfciii^  obtained  from  Bi.thop  Berkeley's  brother. 
Dr.  Roberi  Berkeley;  S*  A-  Alii  bone  isive»  interefltins  de- 
t&ik  of  Befkek'y'e  residence  at  Newport  in  Critical  Die- 
HoTmrif  of  EnaliMh  Literature,  i.  174-177,  Philndelphiik, 
IS'&I;  DNB,  iv,  S4g-3^fi  euld^  a  lint  of  the  works  ehruno- 
lofficaZly  arranged.  Consult  further  D.  St«vart,  PhUa*- 
aophiaul  Knau*,  Eilinburgh.  1510;  vol.  v  of  hii^  Cotlrcted 
Wta^ka,  11  iroRj  ib,  1854--60  (on  the  ideftliam  of  Ikrkc- 
ley):  8.  Bailey,  A  Bti^itw  of  Berkctei/''a  Theory  o/  Viaion, 
London,  IM2  (advem  in  ita  pronoimeement);  J.  3.  Mill, 
Diu^kUionM  and  DiMcuAtionv,  ii,  162-197  and  cf.  voL  iv, 
Botton^  1B65:  F.  Fr^derif^bs,  O^r  phenatmnalc  /d^itmui 
BwrkeUu'a  und  KantM,  HarVm,  1S71:  W.  Graliatn,  Ideal- 
i*m,  an  EsMf/,  London,  1872  (eonnectB  Berk*' ley  and 
H«^L);  G.  Spii'ker,  Kant^  Humi  uruf  Berkeletf±  BerUn, 
1875l  a*  Fenjon,  Etude  tur  ta  rt<  «t  wur  Um  twnvra  phi- 
toaophiquea  cf*  G$orat  Brrkflry,  I'linn,  1878;  J.  Jwiitwh, 
KanVt  Urthtilt  Hbrr  Berk^Uif,  BttiL^barg,  1870.  T.  Loeti-y, 
Dtr  /dWimiiAt  BfrJt(?/#v>,  in  dei-i  (Jrututiaarn  untermeht, 
Vienna.  18^1;  T.  H.  Hiixjcy,  CoUrcUsi  B*»ay»,  vi,  241- 
310,  NnrYork.  1894;  M.  C.  Tyler.  Gtmtjt  Btrkflty  and 
hit  Amtrimn  F icll,  in  Three  Mm  of  Le$kra,  ib,  1895. 

BERLEBtTRG  BIBLE.     See  Bibles,  ANKOTATun, 

BEHir,  DISPUTAHON  OF:  The  decmive  point 
in  the  cont^^t  which  definLtely  efltablbhed  the 
R^^fonnation  at  Rem.  At  first  the  movement 
made  alow  pTogrcs«i  tUcrCp  as  both  the  character  of 
the  people  and  their  manner  of  life  rendered  them 
little  Euaceptible  to  new  ideas;  even  after  a  reform- 
ing party  aroBo,  for  Be  vera]  years  things  continued 
in  an  undei^ided  and  vacillatmg  condition.  The 
Bomewliat  violent  and  domineering  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  attempted 
to  tiae  their  victory  at  the  Conference  of  Baden 
(1526^  Bee  BadcKj  CoNrEE£NCE  oe^)  brought  on 
A  criaia  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time^  it  wafl 
attempted  to  meet  by  means  of  a  disputation. 
Some  of  the  Reformers  invited  to  participate 
decUned,  having  in  miiid  the  result  at  Baden,  and 
the    Roman    Catholic    dignitaries    and    celebrities 


generally  refused  to  attend.  But  a  great  number 
of  delegates  and  clergy  appeared  from  Switzerland 
and  the  South  German  states,  including  Zwingll, 
CEcolampadiuB,  Butzer,  CapitOi  Ambrose  Blauretf 
and  otheis.  The  opening  session  was  held  on 
Jon.  6,  1528p  and  the  dJscusstons  lasted  from  the 
following  day  till  Jan.  26,  They  were  based  on 
ten  theses  carefully  prepared  by  Berthold  HaJler 
and  Frana  Kolb  and  revised  by  2wingji.  The  out- 
come was  that  th&  ten  theses  were  subscribed  to 
by  most  of  the  clergy  of  Bern,  the  masa  w^as  done 
away  with,  the  images  were  quietly  removed  from 
the  churches^  and  on  Feb,  7  the  Reformation  edict 
was  isisued,  which  gave  the  theses  force  of  law, 
annulled  the  power  of  the  bi&hops,  and  made  the 
neceasaiy  regulations  concerning  the  clergy^  publio 
worship,  church  property,  etc-  The  majority  of 
the  country  congregationB  booh  gave  in  their  ad- 
herence. The  influence  of  the  disputation  was  felt 
even  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  England. 

BiBLio<}iiApaT:  The  nets  of  the  diEpufc^tloii  were  pubtiflhed 
at  Zurich,  J  528,  »id  affain  in  1 60S  and  ITOI;  tbit  T«o 
Tbeacs  are  given  iu  Enalwli  in  Schaff,  Cnedw,  i.  364-36fl, 
%ad  Ckriatuin  CAmjtA,  ViJ.  104^105,  in  Germ»Q  uTici  Latin, 
C™rf#,  iii,  208 -2 10.  CoTutult  S.  Fucher,  Geachiehii  dtr 
DiejmtQiion  uttd  RelGrmaiion  in  Brm,  B«m,  1828;  8.  M. 
Jfl<:kBOtt,  NuMfeich  Zvnnoii,  pp.  280-2S3,  Now  Yofk*  1903. 

BERN,  SYNOD  OF:  The  name  given  to  the 
first  Reformed  synod  at  Bern  (1532).  The  Reforma- 
tion was  est^bUshed  at  Bern  by  the  DisiJUtation 
and  the  edict  of  Feb.  7,  1528  (see  Bern,  Dispu- 
tation of),  bnt  much  remaijied  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  consolidation  and  to  finish  the  building 
of  the  new  Chtirch.  This  task  was  entrusted  to  & 
general  synods  to  which  all  the  clergy  of  the  land^ 
220  in  number,  were  invited.  It  met  on  Jan.  9-14; 
Capito  from  8trasburg  was  the  principal  figu^p 
and  he  collected  the  results  of  the  discussion  with 
much  care  and  labor.  They  form  a  church  direc- 
toiy  and  pastor's  manual  which  ia  noteworthy, 
even  among  the  monuments  of  the  Reformation 
time,  for  its  apostolic  force  and  unction,  its  warmth 
and  sincerity,  its  homely  flimpUcity  and  practical 
wisdom. 

BtauooBAPSY:  The  acts  of  tbe  synod  wpro  ofHciatly  printed 
at  BohL.  1532.  figoin  jq  1728  and  1778.  Both  ttie  orig^ 
ini&l  &n,d  a.  modefrkJiied  t-e^t  were  iaaued  hy  Lauf^ncr,  Bitpelt 
lg30.  Consiult  M.  KLrchhof^r,  Berthoid  Matier,  pji.  1^ 
K|q.,  Zutich.  1828;  HiUeter,  in  the  Bcmer  BeitrO^,  «l, 
F.  Ntppold.  B«rn.  1884  (upecial  y  uMful);  E.  BloeMsb, 
Oeachichie  drr  tchweixeritch-rrformierten  Kirchtn^  i,  74-81, 
Bern.  iHQ^. 

BERNA1U>  OF  BOTOITE:  Canonist  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  b.  in  Parma  c.  1200;  d.  at 
Bologna  May,  1263,  He  studied  law  at  Bologna, 
where  he  became  professor  and  canon;  then  spent 
some  time  in  Rome  in  an  important  official  position 
at  the  papal  court,  but  toward  the  end  of  bis  life 
returned  to  Bologna  to  lecture,  especially  on  the 
decretals.  He  is  best  knowT)  asihe  author  or  com- 
piler of  the  Gioxsa  ordinaria  (j^ee  Gi^ssES  and 
Glossators  of  Cakopt  I^aw^)  on  the  decret^  of 
Gregory  IX .*  but  wrote  also  Casug  longi  and  a  5«fn- 
ma  super  tituUs  decretatium  (cf.  J,  F.  von  Schulte, 
Die  GtschicIUe  der  QutlUn  deji  kunonischfn  HGchtSf 
Uf  Stuttgart,  1S77,  pp.  314  f«qq. 

(E.  Fbimdbkbg.) 
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BERIf  ARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 


Life  and  Far>reachiDg  Ac- 
tivity. 

Bernard's  Importance 
(§1). 

Early  Career.  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux  (§  2). 

Activity  for  Innocent  II 
and  against  Anadetus 
II  (§  3). 

The  Second  Crusade 
(§4). 


II.  Ecclesiastical  and  Theo- 
logical Significanoe. 

Asceticism  (§1). 

Study  of  the  Bible  (§  2). 

Grace  and  Works  (§  3). 

Bernard's  Mysticism(§4). 

Doctrine  of  the  Church 
(§6). 

Monasticism  (§6). 

III.  Writings. 

IV.  Hymns. 


L  Life  and  Far-reaching  Activity:  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  {Bemardus  ClarcBvallia)  is  one  of  tlie  most 
prominent  personalities  of  the  twelfth  century, 
of  the  entire  Middle  Ages,  and  of  church  history 
in  general.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  to  monastic 
life,  influenced  ecclesiastical  i^airs  outside  of 
monasticism  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  toward  awakening  an 
inner  piety  in  large  circles.    As  he 

1.  Bernard's  knew  how  to  inspire  the  masses  by  his 
Importance,  powerful  preaching,  so  also  he  under- 
stood  how   to   lead   individual  souls 

by  his  quiet  conversation,  to  ease  the  mind,  and 
to  dominate  the  will.  It  was  said  in  his  time  that 
the  Church  had  had  no  preacher  like  him  since 
Gregory  the  Great;  and  that  this  was  no  exag- 
geration is  proved  by  Bernard's  orations,  which 
in  copiousness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  exposition 
have  few  equals.  Revered  by  his  contemporaries 
as  saint  and  prophet,  his  writings,  which  belong 
to  the  noblest  productions  of  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, have  seciu^d  him  also  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  posterity.  Praised  by  Luther  and  Calvin, 
Bernard's  name  has  retained  a  good  repute  among 
Protestants,  though  he  represented  many  things 
which  the  Reformation  had  to  oppose. 

Bernard  was  bom  at  Fontaines  (20  m.  n.e.  of 
Dijon),  France,  1090;  d.  at  Clairvaux  (in  the 
valley  of  the  Aube,  120  m.  s.e.  of  Paris)  Aug.  20, 
1153.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  knight  Tecelin 
and  Aleth,  a  very  pious  lady,  whose  influence 
decided  his  future.  While  yet  a  boy  he  lost  his 
mother,  and,  not  being  qualified  for  military  serv- 
ice, he  was  destined  for  a  learned  career.  He  was 
educated  at  Chatillon  and  for  a  time  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  world  (cf.  MPL,  clxxviii, 
1857;  Vita,  I,  iii,  6).  But  this  period  can  not 
have  been  of  long  duration;  the  memory  of  his 
mother  and  the  impressions  of  a  solitary  journey 
called  him  back,,  and  he  resolved  quickly  and  firmly 
to  break  entirely  with  the  world.  He  induced  some  of 
his  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends  to  follow  him,  and, 
after  spending  half  a  year  together  at  Chatillon, 
they  entered  the  "  new  monastery  "  at  Citeaux 
( see  Cistercians)  .    In  1 1 1 5  a  daughter 

2.  Early  Ca-  monastery  was  founded  at  Clairvaux 
reer.  Abbot  and  Bernard  became  abbot.  He  gave 
of  Clairvaux.  all  his  energies  to  the  foundation  of 

the  monastery,  and  spent  himself  in 
ascetic  practises,  which  the  famous  William  of 
Champeaux,  then  bishop  of  Chalons,  checked  from 
time  to  time  (Vita,  I,  vii,  31-32).  Bernard  soon 
became  the  spiritual  adviser  not  only  of  his  monks 
but  of  many  who  sought  his  advice  and  always  left 
Clairvaux  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  solenmity  and 


peace  which  seemed  to  be  spread  over  the  place 
(Vita,  I,  vii,  33-34).  His  sermons  also  began  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence,  which  was  increased 
by  his  reputation  as  prophet  and  worker  of  mira- 
cles (Vita,  I,  X,  46).  According  to  the  constitution 
which  the  new  order  adopted,  Clairvaux  became 
the  mother  monastery  of  one  of  the  five  principal 
divisions  into  which  the  Cistercian  community  was 
organized,  and  Bernard  soon  became  the  most  in- 
fluential and  famous  personality  of  the  entire  order. 
As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  II  (1124-30) 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
Church  in  France;  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
papal  chancellor  Haimeric  {Ejnst,,  xv),  commu- 
nicated with  papal  legates  (Epist.,  xvi-xix,  xxi), 
and  was  consulted  on  important  ecclesiastical 
matters.  At  the  Synod  of  Troyes  (1128),  to  which 
he  was  called  by  Cardinal  Matthew  of  Albano,  he 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Templars,  secured  their  recog- 
nition, and  is  said  to  have  outlined  the  first  rule 
of  the  order  (M.  Bouquet,  HistorieM  dea  Gavhs 
et  de  la  France,  xiv,  Paris,  1806,  232).  In  the 
controversy  which  originated  in  the  same  year  with 
King  Louis  VI,  who  was  not  antagonistic  to  the 
Church  but  jealously  guarded  his  own  rights,  Ber- 
nard and  his  friars  defended  the  bishop  before  the 
king  {Epist.,  xlv),  afterward  also  before  the  pope 
(Epist.,  xlvi,  cf .  xlvii),  though  at  first  unsuccessfully. 
With  the  schism  of  1130  Bernard  enters  into  the 
first  rank  of  the  influential  men  of  his  time  by 
espousing  from  the  very  beginning  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II  against  Anacletus  II.  This  parti- 
sanship of  Bernard  and  others  was  no  doubt  in- 
duced by  the  fear  that  Anacletus  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  family  interests.  On  this 
account  they  overlooked  the  illegal  procedure  in 
the  election  of  Innocent,  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
violation  of  formalities,  defending  it  with  reasons 
of  doubtful  value,  and  emphasizing  the  personal 
worth  of  that  pope.  At  the  conference  which  the 
king  held  at  £tampes  with  spiritual  and  secular 

grandees  concerning  the  affair,   Ber- 

3.  Activity   nard  seems  to  have  taken  the  part  of 

for  Innocent  reporter.    He    also    worked    for    the 

n  and      pope   by   personal   negotiations    and 

against  Ana- by     writing     (Epist.,  cxxiv,     cxxv). 

cletus  IL    When  Innocent  was  unable  to  main- 

tsdn  his  ground  at  Rome  and  went 
to  France,  Bernard  was  usually  at  his  side.  Later, 
probably  in  the  beginning  of  1132,  he  was  in  Aqui- 
taine,  endeavoring  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Gerhard  of  Angoultoe  upon  Count  William  of 
Poitou,  who  sided  with  Anacletus  (Viia,  II,  vi,  36). 
His  success  here  was  only  temporary  (Epist.,  cxxvii, 
cxxviii),  and  not  until  1135  did  Bernard  succeed, 
by  resorting  to  stratagem,  in  changing  the  mind  of 
the  count  (Vita,  II,  vi,  37-38).  When  in  1133 
Lothair  imdertook  his  first  campaign  against  Rome, 
Bernard  accompanied  the  pope  from  his  temporary 
residence  in  Pisa  to  Rome,  and  prevented  the  re- 
opening of  the  proceedings  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  opposing  popes  (Epist.,  cxxvi,  8  sqq.).  He 
had  previously  visited  Genoa,  animated  the  people 
by  his  addresses,  and  inclined  them  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Pisans,  as  the  pope  needed  the  support  of 
both  cities  (cf.  Epist.,  cxxix,  cxxx).    It  was  also 
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Bernard  who  in  the  spring  of  1135  induced  Fred- 
erick of  Staufen  to  ttubmit  to  the  emperor  (Vita, 
IV,  iii,  14;  Otto  of  Freising,  Chron.,  vii,  19).  He 
then  went  to  Italy,  where  in  the  beginning  of  June 
the  Council  of  Pisa  was  held;  according  to  the  Vita 
( II,  ii,  8),  everybody  siurounded  him  here,  so  that 
it  looked  as  if  he  were  not  in  parte  aollicitudinis, 
but  in  plenitudine  poteatatis.  Nevertheless,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  at  that  time  regarding  appeals 
to  the  papal  see,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
to  the  liking  of  Bernard.  After  the  council  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  Milan  and  other  cities  of 
Upper  Italy  to  submit  to  the  pope  and  emperor 
(Epist.,  cxxix-cxxxiii,  cxxxvii,  cxl).  In  Milan  they 
attempted  to  elevate  him  almost  with  force  to  the 
see  of  St.  Ambrose  (Vita,  II,  ii-v).  During  the 
last  campaign  of  Lothair  against  Rome,  Bernard 
went  to  Italy  for  the  third  time,  in  1137;  he  worked 
there  successfully  against  Anacletus,  and  after  the 
Pentecost  of  1138  he  finally  brought  about  the 
submission  of  his  successor  to  Innocent  and  thus 
ended  the  schism  (Epist.,  cccxvii).  After  this  he 
left  Rome.  How  great  Bernard's  influence  in 
Rome  was  at  this  time  may  be  seen  from  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  Abelard  (q.v.). 

The  ecclesiastico-pohtical  affairs  of  France  soon 
made  a  new  claim  upon  Bernard's  attention.  The 
young  king,  Louis  VII,  by  making  reckless  use  of 
his  royal  prerogatives,  caused  friction,  as  when  he 
refused  to  invest  Peter  of  Lach&tre,  whom  the 
chapter  of  Bourges  had  elected  archbishop.  The 
pope  consecrated  him,  nevertheless,  and  thus  pro- 
voked a  conflict  which  was  enhanced  by  the  parti- 
sanship of  Count  Theobald  of  Champagne.  After 
a  while  Bernard  was  asked  to  mediate;  he  faithfully 
performed  this  difficult  task  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king  to  the  end  of  his  hfe  (cf .  Epist., 
ccciv),  whereas  his  relations  to  the  pope  appear 
to  have  been  troubled  toward  the  end  {Epist., 
ccxviii;  ccxxxi,  3). 

A  very  unexpected  event  was  the  election  of 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Aquse  Silvise  near  Rome,  for- 
merly a  monk  in  Clairvaux,  as  Pope  Eugenius  III 
(1145-53).  Bernard  writes  a  little  later  (Epist., 
ccxxxix)  that  all  who  had  a  cause  now  came  to 
him;  they  said  that  he,  not  Eugenius,  was  pope. 
And  it  is  true  that  he  exercised  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence in  Rome  especially  at  first,  but  Eugenius  did 
not  always  follow  his  counsels  and  views;  he  had 
to  consider  the  cardinals  who  were  envious  of 
Bernard.  About  this  time  Bernard,  at  the  request 
of  Cardinal  Alberic  of  Ostia,  undertook  a  journey 
to  Languedoc,  where  heresy  had  advanced  greatly 
and  Henry  of  Lausanne  (q.v.)  had  a  large  following. 
Bernard's  presence  there,  especially  at  Toulouse, 
was  not  without  effect,  but  to  win  permanent 
success  continual  preaching  was  required.  A 
more  unportant  commission  was  given  to  him  in 
the  following  year  by  the  pope  himself,  to  preach 
the  crusade.  At  Vezelay,  where  the 
4.  The  Sec-  king  and  queen  of  France  took  the 

end  Cm-  cross.  Mar.  21,  1146,  Bernard's  address 
sade.  was  most  effective.  He  then  trav- 
ersed the  north  of  France  and  Flanders, 
and  the  officious  doings  of  the  monk  Radulf  induced 
him  to  go  into  the  regions  of  the  Rhine;  he  suc- 


ceeded in  checking  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  at 
Mainz,  which  Radulf  had  occasioned.  His  journey 
along  the  Rhine  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
cures,  of  which  the  Vita  (vi)  contains  notices  in  the 
form  of  a  diary.  But  he  regarded  it  as  the  wonder 
of  wonders  that  he  succeeded  on  Christmas  day,  1 146, 
in  influencing  King  Conrad  in  favor  of  the  crusade, 
in  the  face  of  all  pohtical  considerations.  During 
the  crusade  Eugenius  sought  a  refuge  in  France. 
Bernard  accompanied  him,  and  was  present  at 
the  great  council  in  Reims,  1148;  in  the  debates 
against  Gilbert  of  Poitiers  (see  Gilbert  de  la 
PoRit^E)  following  the  council,  Bernard  appeared 
as  his  main  opponent;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  car- 
dinals brought  it  about  that  Gilbert  escaped  imhurt 
(Vita,  III,  V,  15;  Otto  of  Freising,  Degestis  Frid,, 
i,  55-57;  Hist,  pont.,  viii,  MGH,  Scrip.,  xx,  522  sqq.). 
About  this  time  the  first  imfavorable  news  of  the 
crusade  became  known,  and  tidings  of  its  complete 
failure  followed.  No  one  felt  the  blow  more  keenly 
than  Bernard,  who  with  prophetical  authority  to 
speak  had  predicted  a  favorable  issue  (De  consid., 
ii,  1).  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  to  ex- 
perience many  things  which  caused  him  sadness. 
Men  with  whom  he  had  had  a  lifelong  connection 
died;  his  relations  with  Eugenius  III  were  some- 
times troubled  (Epist.,  cccvi);  the  frailty  and  the 
pains  of  his  body  increased.  But  his  mental  vitality 
remained  active;  his  last  work,  De  consideratione, 
betrays  freshness  and  unimpaired  force  of  mind. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Significance: 
Bernard's  entire  life  was  dominated  by  the  resolu- 
tion he  made  while  a  youth.  To  work  out  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and — which  meant  the 
same  thing  to  him — to  dedicate  him- 

1.  Asceti-  self  to  the  service  of  God,  was  thence- 
cism.  forth  the  sum  of  his  life.  To  serve 
God  demanded  above  all  a  struggle 
against  nature,  and  in  this  struggle  Bernard  was 
in  earnest.  Sensual  temptations  he  seems  to  have 
overcome  early  and  completely  (VUa,  I,  iii,  6) 
and  an  almost  virginal  purity  distinguished  him. 
To  suppress  sensuality  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word,  he  underwent  the  hardest  castigations,  but 
their  excess,  which  undermined  his  health,  he  after- 
ward checked  in  others  (cf.  Vita,  I,  xii,  60).  He 
always  remained  devoted  to  a  very  strict  asceticism 
(Epist.,  cccxW;  Cant.,  xxx,  10-12;  Vita,  I,  xii,  60), 
but  castigation  was  to  him  only  a  means  of  godliness 
not  godliness  itself,  which  demands  of  man  still 
other  things.  The  new  life  comes  only  from  the 
grace  of  God,  but  it  requires  the  most  serious  work 
of  one's  own  nature.  How  much  importance 
Bernard  attached  to  this  work,  whose  preliminary 
condition  is  a  quiet  collection  of  the  mind,  may  be 
learned  from  the  admonitions  which  he  gives  on 
that  point  to  Eugenius.  That  he  prefers  the  con- 
templative life  to  the  active  is  nothing  pecuhar 
in  him;  and  he  doubtless  had  the  desire  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  it.  He  may  have  believed  that 
only  duty  and  love  impelled  him  to  act.  And  yet, 
as  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  action,  such  work 
was  probably  also  in  harmony  with  his  inclina- 
tions. From  his  own  experience  he  received  the 
strength  to  work,  the  thorough  education  of  the 
personality,  by  which  he  exercised  an  almost  fas- 
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cinating  power  over  others;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
practical  activity  excited  in  him  a  stronger  desire 
for  contemplation  and  made  it  the  more  fruitfii 
for  him  (De  diversisy  aermo  iii,  3-5). 

Of  Bernard's  quiet  hours,  in  spite  of  the  many 
pressing  claims  on  him,  one  part  was  devoted 
to  study,  and  his  favorite  study  was  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. His  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
2.  Study  of  was    remarkable;  not    only    does    he 

the  Bible,  often  quote  Bible-passages,  but  all 
his  orations  are  impregnated  with 
Biblical  references,  allusions,  and  phrases,  to  pay 
regard  to  which  is  often  essential  for  the  correct 
understanding.  It  is  true  that  bis  exegesis  did 
not  go  beyond  the  average  of  his  time,  yet  he  allows 
the  great  fundamental  thoughts  and  vital  forms 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  to  influence  him  the  more. 
As  he  was  nourished  by  them  he  also  knew  in  a 
masterly  manner  how  to  bring  them  near  to  others. 
All  qualities  of  the  great  preacher  were  united  in 
him;  besides  being  vitally  seized  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  had  a  hearty  desire  to  serve  his  hearers, 
an  impressive  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
a  wecdth  of  thoughts  and  fascinating  exposition, 
which  was  indeed  not  free  from  mannerism.  What 
is  missing  in  his  sermons  is  reference  to  the  variety 
of  the  relations  of  life,  and  this  is  intelligible, 
because  he  had  monks  as  his  hearers. 

Religious  geniality  is  the  most  distinguishing 
quality  in  the  whole  disposition  of  Bernard;  his 
other  rich  gifts  serve  it,  to  it  is  due  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  his  time,  and  the  im- 
portance which  he  obtained  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  At  the  same  time,  Bernard  is  also  a  child 
of  his  time;  above  all,  of  the  Church  of  his  time,  in 
which  his  religious  life  could  develop  without  con- 
flict. In  this  respect  Bernard  is  related  not  to 
Luther,  but  to  Augustine,  and  between  Augustine 
and  him  stand  Leo  I,  Nicholas  I,  and  Gregory  VII. 
Thus  elements  are  found  in  Bernard  which  point  to 
future  developments  combined  with  those  which 
belong  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness  of 
the  time.  Bernard  is  most  deeply  permeated  by 
the  feeling  of  owing  everything  to  the  grace  of 
God,  that  on  the  working  of  God  rests  the  begiiming 
and  end  of  the  state  of  salvation,  and  that  we  are 
to  trust  only  in  his  grace,  not  in  our 
3«  Grace  and  works  and  merits.  From  the  for- 
WorkB.  giveness  of  sin  proceeds  the  Christian 
life  (De  diverais,  sermo  iii,  1).  Faith 
is  the  means  by  which  we  lay  hold  of  the  grace  of 
God  (/n  vigil,  nativ,  domini,  v,  5;  In  Cant.,  aermo 
xxii,  8;  cf.  also  In  Cant.,  Ixvii,  10;  In  vigil,  not. 
dom.,  aermo  ii,  4).  Man  can  never  be  sure  of  salva- 
tion by  resting  his  hope  upon  his  own  righteousness, 
for  all  our  works  always  remain  imperfect.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bernard  does  not  deny  that  man 
can  and  should  have  merits,  but  they  are  only 
possible  through  the  preceding  and  continually 
working  grace  of  God;  they  are  gifts  of  God,  which 
again  have  rewards  in  the  world  to  come  as  their 
fruit,  but  without  becoming  a  cause  of  self-glory. 
Before  God  there  is  no  legal  claim,  but  an  acqui- 
sition for  eternity  through  the  work  of  the  pious, 
made  possible  and  directed  by  God's  grace. 

A    characteristic    contrast    to    these    thoughts, 


which  lead  man  again  and  again  to  humility,  is 
the  excessive  glorification  which  Bernard  devotes  to 
the  saints,  above  all  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Though 
he  opposes  (Epiat.,  clxxiv)  the  new  doctrine  of  her 
inunaculate  conception,  he  nevertheless  uses  expres- 
sions concerning  the  mother  of  Jesus  which  go  very 
far  (e.g.,  In  nativ.  Beat.  Virg.  Maries,  v,  7;  In 
aaaumpt.  Beat.  Virg.  MaricB,  i,  4;  In  adv.  dom.,  ii, 
5).  The  same  concerns  also  other  saints  (e.g..  In 
vigil.  Petri  et  Patdi,  S  §  2,  4,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  oration  In  iranaitu  B.  MalachuB).  But 
the  importance  of  such  expression  which  a  Protes- 
tant consciousness  will  never  be  able  to  adopt  is 
restricted  by  this,  that  they  are  only  used  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  a  feast  of  the  saints.  Otherwise 
the  saints  stand  in  the  background,  Christ  alone 
stands  in  the  foreground. 

Bernard  has  dways  been  regarded  as  a  main 
representative  of  Christian  mysticism,  and  his  wri- 
tings have  been  much  used  by  later  mystics  and  were 
the  main  source  for  the  Imitatio  Chriati.  But  just 
here  becomes  evident  how  different  the  phenomena 
are  which  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  mysti- 
cism. With  the  Neoplatonic-Dionysian  mysti- 
cism that  of  Bernard  has  some  points  of  contact, 
but  it  differs  from  it  as  to  its  religious  character. 
It  is  known  how  depreciatingly  Luther  speaks  of 
the  Areopagite,  but  this  animadversion  does  not 
concern  Bernard's  mysticism.  It  is  not  man  who 
soars  to  divine  height,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
which  first  pardons  the  sin  and  then  lifts  up  to  itself 

the  pardoned  sinner.  On  this  account 

4.  Bernard's   the    whole    mysticism    of    Bernard 

Mysticism,     centers  about  Christ,  the   humbled 

and  exalted  one;  it  liies  to  dwell 
upon  his  earthly  appearance,  his  suffering  and  death, 
for  it  is  the  "  work  of  redemption  "  which  more 
than  anything  else  is  fit  to  excite  love  in  the 
redeemed  (In  Cant.,  xx,  2;  De  grad.  hum.  in  its 
first  chapters).  At  the  same  time  Bernard  per- 
ceives that  a  sensual  devotion,  as  it  were,  to  the 
suffering  of  Christ  is  not  the  goal  with  which  one 
must  be  satisfied;  the  thing  necessary  is  rather  to 
be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  through  it 
to  become  like  Christ.  By  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion the  Church  has  become  his  bride.  To  it,  i.e., 
to  the  totality  of  the  redeemed,  belongs  this  name 
first  and  in  a  proper  sense,  to  the  individual  soul 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  Church  (In 
Cant.,  xxvii,  6,  7;  Ixvii;  Ixviii,  4,  11).  What  it 
receives  from  him  is  in  the  first  place  mercy  and 
forgiveness  of  sins,  then  grace  and  blessing.  The 
climax  of  grace  is  the  perfect  union,  but  in  the 
earthly  life  this  is  experienced  by  the  pious  at  the 
utmost  in  single  moments  (De  conaid.,  V,  ii,  1 ;  De 
grad,  hum.,  viii;  De  dilig.  Deo,  x).  When  Bernard 
speaks  of  becoming  one  with  Christ  and  with  God, 
lids  thought  is  clothed  with  Biblical  expressions; 
but  that  Bernard  in  point  of  fact  does  not  intend 
to  go  beyond  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  be 
seen  by  reading  the  explanations  (In  Cant.,  bod,  7 
sqq.),  where  the  union  with  God,  to  which  the  pious 
soul  attains,  is  most  keenly  distinguished  from  a 
consubstantiality,  as  it  exists  between  Father  and 
Son  in  the  Trinity.  Bernard  is  entirely  free  from 
pantheistic  thou^ts,  and  that  mysticism  does  not 
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bring  him  in  opposition  to  the  Church   his  entire 
ecclesiastical  attitude  shows. 

The  Church  as  organized,  with  its  hierarchy, 
at  whose  head  stands  the  Roman  bishop  aa  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ,  is  to  Bernard 
the  exhibition  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 
On  this  account  it  must  enjoy  perfect  autonomy, 
having  a  right  of  supervision  over  everything  in 
Christendom,  even  over  princes  and  states.  It 
even  has  a  right  over  the  worldly  sword  (De  cormd.t 
IV,  7;  cf.  Epist.f  cclvi,  1).  Nevertheless  Bernard 
is  no  blind  adherent  of  the  views  of  Gregory  VII. 
In  the  first  place  Bernard  demands 

5.  Doctrine  a  periect  separation  between  secular 
of  the      and  spirituaJ   affairs;  the   secular  as 

Church,  such  is  to  be  left  to  the  secular  govern- 
ment, and  only  for  spiritual  purposes 
and  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  the  pope  to  have  super- 
vision {De  consid,,  i,  6).  But  Bernard  is  also  an 
opponent  of  the  absolute  papal  power  in  the  Church. 
As  certainly  as  he  recognizes  the  papal  authority 
as  the  highest  in  the  Church,  so  decidedly  does  he 
reprove  the  effort  to  make  it  the  only  one.  Even 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  Church  have 
their  right  before  God.  To  withdraw  the  bishops 
from  the  authority  of  the  archbishops,  the  abbots 
from  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  that  all  may 
become  dependent  on  the  curia,  means  to  make 
the  Church  a  monster  (De  consid.,  iii,  8). 

Notwithstanding  Bernard's  many-sided  activity, 
he  was  and  remained  above  all  things  a  moi^, 
and  would  not  exchange  his  monachism  either 
for  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose  or  for  the  primacy  of 
Reims.  Monachism  is  to  him  the  ideal  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  He  acknowledges  indeed  that  true  Chris- 
tianity is  also  possible  while  living  in  the  world 
{Apol.f  iii,  6;  In  Cant,,  Ixvi,  3;  De  div.,  ix,  3),  but 
Buch  a  life  compared  with  monastic  life  seems  to 
him  a  lower,  and  in  spiritual  relation, 

6.  Monas-     a  dangerous  position  (De  div.,  xxvii, 
ticism.       2),  a  partition  of  the  soul  between 

the  earthly  and  heavenly.  Monasti- 
cism  itself  he  regards  in  an  ideal  manner;  it  appeals 
to  him  also  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
merit  as  from  that  of  the  safest  way  to  salvation. 
To  this  the  whole  order  of  the  monastery  is  sub- 
servient, aside  from  this  it  is  of  no  value.  Besides, 
Bernard  had  relations  with  the  different  monas- 
teries and  monkish  associations  and  was  interested 
in  them  (cf .  with  regard  to  the  Premonstratensians 
Epist.,  viii,  4;  Ivi;  and  especially  ccUii;  concerning 
other  regular  canons,  EpisL,  iii;  xxxix,  1;  Ixxxvii- 
xc;  and  elsewhere).  In  his  many  relations  with 
the  Cluniacensians,  frictions  were  not  wanting 
(cf.  Epist,,  i;  cbdv;  cclxxxiii;  etc.,  and  especially 
the  Apologia  ad  GuUdmum),  for  the  rise  of  the  new 
order  took  place  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  old. 
Nevertheless  Bernard  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Cluniacensians,  and  close  friendship  associated 
him  with  their  head,  the  noble  Peter  the  Venerable. 
That  it  was  not  interrupted  is  mainly  due  to  Peter, 
who  knew  how  to  bear  occasional  lack  of  considera- 
tion by  his  great  friend  (cf.  EpisL,  clxvi,  1 ;  clxviii,  1) 
without  resentment  (Epist.,  ccxxix,  5).  There 
existed  a  mutual  true  affection  and  admiration; 
the  letters  which  they  exchanged  with  each  other 
II.— 6 


are  an  honorable  monument  for  both  men,  and  with- 
out regard  to  differences  of  times  and  confessions 
modem  readers  can  appreciate  them. 

in.  Writings:  The  works  of  Bernard  in- 
clude a  large  collection  of  letters;  a  number  of 
treatises,  dogmatic  and  polemic,  ascetic  and 
mystical,  on  monasticism,  and  on  church  govern- 
ment; a  biography  of  St.  Malachy,  the  Irish  arch- 
bishop; and  sermons.  Hymns  are  also  ascribed 
to  him  (see  below).  The  most  important  are  the 
letters,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  church  history;  and  the  sermons,  of 
which  those  on  the  Song  of  Songs  furnish  the  chief 
source  of  knowledge  of  Bernard's  mysticism. 
The  first  and  fifth  books  of  his  De  consideraiione 
are  also  of  a  mystic  character,  whereas  ii,  iii,  and  iv 
contain  a  critique  of  church  affairs  of  his  time 
from  Bernard's  point  of  view  and  lay  down  a  pro- 
gramme for  papal  conduct  which  a  contemporary 
pope  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  follow. 

S.  M.  Deutsch. 
IV.  Hymns:  Five  hymns  are  ascribed  to  Ber- 
nard, viz.:  (1)  the  so-called  Rhythmus  de  con- 
temptu  mundi,  "  0  miranda  vanitas !  0  divUi- 
arum  I  "  (2)  the  Rhythmica  oraiio  ad  unum  quodlibet 
membrorum  Christi  patientis,  a  series  of  salves  ad- 
dressed to  the  feet,  knees,  etc.  of  the  Crucified;  (3) 
the  Oraiio  devota  ad  Dominum  Jesum  et  Beatam  Mar 
riam  matrem  ejus,  "  Summe  summi  tu  patris  unice  "; 
(4)  a  Christmas  hynm,  "  Latabundus  exuUet  fidelis 
chorus**;  (5)  the  JvbUus  rhythmicus  de  nomine 
Jesu,  "  Jesu  dvlds  memoria,**  on  the  blessedness 
of  the  soul  united  with  Christ.  All  these  poetical 
productions,  besides  being  beautiful  in  form  and 
composition,  are  distinguished  by  a  tender  and 
living  feeling  and  a  mystic  fervor  and  holy  love. 
If  they  are  really  Bernard's,  he  deserves  the  title 
of  Doctor  mellifluus  devotusque.  An  addition  to 
the  Salve  regina,  closing  with  the  words,  "  0 
demens,  0  pia,  0  dulcis  virgo,  Maria,**  is  also 
ascribed  to  him.  Biabillon  denies  Bernard's  author- 
ship of  all  these  hymns  in  spite  of  the  ancient  and 
prevalent  tradition.  But  one  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  tradition,  especially  since  the  scholastic  Beren- 
gar,  in  his  Apologia  Ahelardi  contra  S,  Bemardum, 
states  that  Bernard  was  devoted  to  poetry  from 
his  youth.  German  adaptations  of  the  last  section 
of  (2)  by  Paul  Gerhard  (1659),  "  O  Haupt  voll 
Blut  und  Wunden,"  and  of  (5),  "O  Jesu  stiss, 
wer  dein  gedenkt,"  are  in  common  use;  there  are 
several  English  versions — as  by  J.  W.  Alexander, 
"  O  Sacred  Head,  now  wounded "  and  "  Jesus, 
how  sweet  thy  memory  is,"  and  Ray  Palmer's 
"Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  thee." 

M.  Herold. 
Bxbliooraprt:  A  very  accurate  list  of  the  literature  (2.761 
entries,  arranged  chronologically)  is  given  by  L.  Janau- 
sohek.  in  Bibliographia  Bemardina,  Vienna,  1891.  The 
best  edition  of  the  works  of  Bernard  is  by  J.  M.  Hora- 
tium,  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  Mabillon,  Paris,  1667, 
corrected  and  enlarged  1690  and  1719,  reprinted  in 
MPL.  clxxxii-dxxzv,  of  which  the  last  vol.  contains  the 
old  VitcB,  and  some  valuable  additions  not  found  in  Ma- 
billon. A  new  critical  ed.  of  the  Sermonea  de  tempore,  de 
aancUa,  and  de  diverais  has  been  published  by  B.  Gsell 
and  L.  Janauschek  in  vol.  i  of  Xenia  Bemardina,  Vienna, 
1891.  An  Eng.  transl.  by  S.  J.  Eales  of  the  Life  and 
Workeaf  SL  Bernard  of  Clairvaiix  from  theed.of  Mabillon, 
4    vols,    only    completed,    London,    1888-97,    contains 
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the  preface  of  MebilloD  to  his  second  edition  of  the  Opera, 
m  Bemardime  Cknmotoffy.  Liai  and  Order  of  the  LeUer; 
m»A  traaiL  of  the  LeUert,  Sermone,  and  CanUca  Canti- 
eorum.  Of  the  eariy  biographies  the  ntoet  important  is 
the  Viim  prima,  Mi  PL,  eUxxr.  225-466,  the  first  book  of 
which,  by  Wilham  of  Thierry,  was  written  durinc  Ber- 
nard's lifetime,  the  second,  by  Emald.  abbot  of  Bona 
Vallia.  the  other  books  by  Gaufrid  of  Clainraux,  cf.  G. 
HQfler.  VoniMdien,  xu  .  .  .  Bemhard  von  Clairvaux, 
Mfinster.  1886.  Of  later  literature  note  J.  Pinio,  Com- 
meniariue  de  8.  Bernardo,  in  A8B,  Ans.,  iv.  101  sqq.,  and 
in  MPL,  dxjcxT.  649-944  (stiO  very  useful);  and  Ma- 
biUon's  PrsfaHo  (translated  in  Eales.  nt  sup. ).  Of  modem 
lires  the  foUowing  dea»Te  mention:  A.  Neander,  Der 
heiiioe  Bemkard  und  min  ZeUaUer,  Berlin,  1813.  ed.  S.  M. 
Deuteefa,  in  BtbUoOkek  OuoloffUeher  Klaniker,  vols,  xxii- 
^JH  Gotha.  1880,  Ei«.  transL  of  1st  ed..  Life  of  SL 
Bernard,  London,  1843;  J.  C.  Morrison.  Life  and  Timee 
of  8L  Bernard,  London.  1877;  F.  Bdhringer.  Bemhard 
von  CUurtaux,  No.  ziii,  in  Die  Kirche  Christi  und  ihre 
Zetiifen,  Lapme,  1878;  8.  J.  Eales.  8t.  Bernard,  in  The 
FaiherB  for  BngHek  Readere,  London.  1890  (Roman  Cath- 
€3he);  A.  C,  Benson  and  H.  F.  W  Tath^m.  in  Men  of 
Might,  ib.  1892;  R.  B.  Storrs.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Timee,  Ou  Man,  and  hie  Work,  New  York.  1802;  W.  J. 
Sparrow-Simpson,  Leeturee  on  8L  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
London,  1805  (Roman  Catholic);  E.  Vacandard.  Vie  de 
Saint  Bernard,  Paris.  1895  (displays  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  good  taste  and  judgment  so  far  as  the  ultra- 
montane point  of  view  of  the  author  allows).  Consult 
further:  W.  yon  Gieeebredit,  Oeeehichte  der  deutechen 
KaieeruU,  vol.  iv.  Brunswick.  1874;  W.  Bemhardi.  Jahr- 
bother  dee  deutedun  Reidia  unier  Lothair  von  Supplin- 
berg,  hajmc,  1879,  and  unier  Konrad  III,  ib.  1883;  B. 
Ku^r,  Analekien  tur  Oeeckichie  dee  xweiten  Kreuzzugee, 
TQbingen.  1879;  idem,  Neue  Analekten.  ib.  1883;  K.  F. 
Neumann,  Bemhard  von  Clairvaux  und  die  AnfUnge  dee 
Mweilen  Kreuxxugee,  Heidelberg,  1882;  G.  HOffer.  Die 
Anf&nge  dee  eweiten  Kretuxugee,  in  HietoriMchee  Jakrbueh 
der  Oarree-Geeelieehaft,  vol.  viii.  Bonn.  1887.  On  Ber- 
nard's relation  to  Abelard:  8.  M.  Deutach,  Die  Synode  xu 
Sene  1114  und  die  Verurteilung  AbAlarde,  Berlin.  1880; 
E.  Vacandard.  Ahtiard,  ta  lutle  avec  8.  Bernard,  Paris, 
1881.  On  Bernard  as  a  preacher:  A.  Br5mel,  Homile- 
Heche  CharakUrbilder,  pp.  53-96.  Berlin.  1860;  £.  Va- 
candard. 8.  Bernard,  orateur.  Rouen.  1877;  R.  Rothe, 
Oeechichle  der  Predigt,  pp.  216  sqq..  Bremen.  1881;  A. 
Nebe,  Zur  GeeehichU  der  Predigt,  i,  250  sqq..  Wiesbaden. 
1879;  E.  C.  Dargan.  Hiet.  of  Preaching,  pp.  208  sqq.. 
New  York.  1905.  On  Bernard's  teaching:  A.  Ritschl, 
Die  ChrieUiehe  Ldtre  von  der  Rechtferligung  und  Veredhn- 
ung,  i,  §  17,  Bonn,  1870;  idem,  LeeefrUchte  aue  dem 
heiligen Bemhard,  in  TSK,  1879.  pp.  317-335;  H.  Reuter, 
in  ZKO,  vol.  i,  1876;  G.  Thomasiua,  Dogmengeechichte,  ed. 
Seeberg.  ii,  129  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1889;  A.  Hamack,  Dogmen- 
geechichte,  vol.  iii.  Freiburg.  1898.  On  Bernard  as  a  hym- 
nist:  R.  C.  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  pp.  136-141.  Lon- 
don, 1864;  8.  W.  Duffield.  Englieh  Hj/mne,  pp.  299.  300. 
317.  430.  600,  New  York.  1886;  idem.  LaHn  Hymn- 
Writer;  passim,  especially  pp.  186-193.  ib.  1889;  Julian. 
Hymnology,  pp.  136-137;  P.  SchafF,  Literature  and  Poetry, 
ib.  1890.  Discussions  of  St.  Bernard  from  various  points 
of  view  will  be  found  in  the  Church  Histories  dealing  with 
his  period  and  also  in  works  on  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

For  Bernard's  hymns:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Theeaurue  hym- 
nologicue,  5  vols..  Halle,  1841-56;  C.  J.  Simrock,  Lauda 
Sion,  CTologne,  1850;  J.  F.  H.  Schlosser.  Die  Kirche  in 
ihren  Liedem  durch  aUe  Jahrhunderte,  Freiburg,  1863;  P. 
Schaff,  Chriet  in  Song.  New  York.  1868;  J.  Pauly.  Hymni 
hreviarii  Romani,  3  vols.,  Aachen,  1868-70;  F.  A.  March, 
Latin  Hymne  vnth  Englieh  Notee,  pp.  114-125,  276-279. 
New  York,  1874;  W.  A.  Merrill.  Latin  Hymne  Selected 
and  Annotated,  Boston,  1904. 

BERNARD  OF  CLUNY  (Bernardus  Morlanensia, 
often  called  Bernard  of  MorlaLx,  Morlanensis  being 
improperly  rendered  Morlaix  instead  of  Morlas): 
Monk  of  Cluny;  b.  probably  at  Morlas  (5  m.  n.e.  of 
Pau,  and  then  the  capital  of  the  province  of  B^am); 
d.  at  Cluny  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  except  that 


he  wrote  a  satirical  poem  of  2,991  lines,  divided  into 
three  books,  and  entitled  De  carUemptu  mundi, 
dedicating  it  to  Peter  the  Venerable.  The  theme 
is  a  monastic  and  ascetic  commonplace,  but  its 
handling  reveals  \igor  and  satirical  power.  The 
meter  is  a  medieval  adaptation  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter,  so  difficult  that  Bernard  believed  he 
had  divine  assistance  in  keeping  it  up  for  so  many 
lines;  each  pair  of  lines  rimes  and  the  first  third 
of  each  line  rimes  with  the  second,  thus  (lines 
1-2): 

"  Hora  novissima.  tempora  peasima  sunt.  vig:ilemu8. 
Elcoe  minaciter  imminet  arbiter  ille  supremus." 

As  to  contents  the  poem  is  a  satirical  arraignment 
of  the  twelfth  century  for  its  vices  in  Church  and 
society,  sparing  not  even  monks  and  nuns,  but  so 
exaggerated  that  it  can  not  be  accepted  as  history. 
The  opening  of  the  first  book  and  the  concluding 
part  of  the  third  are  on  spiritual  themes  of  uncom- 
mon beauty.  The  poem  exists  in  at  least  nine 
contemporary  manuscripts  and  so  must  have  been 
popular  in  its  day.  But  it  was  forgotten  until 
Matthias  Flacius  lUyricus  discovered  it  and,  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  the  evils  of  medieval  Roman- 
ism of  which  the  I^testants  complained  were 
already  pilloried  by  Rome's  faithful  sons,  printed 
a  few  lines  from  its  third  book  in  his  Catalogus 
Utiium  verUatis  qui  ante  nostram  cBtatem  redamartmt 
papa  (Basel,  1556),  and  the  next  year  the  entire 
poem  in  the  collection  of  similar  poems  which  he 
entitled  Varia  doctorum  piorumque  virorum  de 
corrupto  Ecdesia  statu  poemala  ante  nogtram  cetatem 
conscripta.  This  collection  was  reprinted  in  1754, 
probably  at  Frankfort.  The  first  to  bring  Ber- 
nard's poem  out  separately  was  Nathan  Chytraeus 
(Bremen,  1597),  and  he  was  followed  by  Eilhard 
Lubin  (Rostock,  1610),  Petrus  Lucius  (Rinteln, 
1626),  and  Johann  and  Heinrich  Stem  (Lune- 
burg,  1640).  Finally  Thomas  Wright  reprinted  it 
in  his  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets  of  the  Ttoelfth  Cen- 
tury (London,  1872,  Rolls  Series,  No.  59).  The 
first  complete  translation,  in  prose,  was  published 
by  Henry  Preble  {AJT,  Jan.-July,  1906).  In  1849 
Trench  published  in  his  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (Lon- 
don) ninety-six  lines  from  its  first  book,  and 
these  attracted  the  delighted  attention  of  John 
Mason  Neale,  who  translated  them  in  his  Medi- 
CBval  Hymns  and  Sequences  (London,  1851).  His 
translation  from  Bernard  leaped  into  wonderful 
popularity  and  was  separately  printed  along  with 
other  lines  not  in  Trench,  as  The  Rhythm  of 
Bernard  de  Morlaix,  Monk  of  Cluny,  on  the  Celestial 
Country  (London,  1859;  often  reprinted).  One  of 
the  hymns  made  by  division  out  of  this  translation, 
"  Jerusalem  the  golden, "  is  found  in  all  hymn- 
books.  Other  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry  are  also 
attributed  to  Bernard. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  S.  M.  Jackson.  Tlie  Source  of  "  Jeruealem 
the  Oolden"  and  Other  Piecee  Attributed  to  Bernard  of 
Cluny,  Chicago.  1909  (contains  Preble's  translation  of  the 
De  contemptu  mundi,  and  an  elaborate  introduction  and 
bibliography). 

BERNARD  OF  CONSTANCE:  German  teacher 
and  author  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  at  Corvey 
1088.  He  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  presided  with  notable  sue- 
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ciea  over  the  school  at  Constancje,  which  he  left 
to  teach  at  Hlldeflheim.  During  his  residence 
htif  be  w^  asked  by  hi^  teacher  Adalbert  and  his 
pup^  Beroold  (q.v.)  to  vmte  on  the  questions 
raified  by  the  Roman  synod  of  1076,  and  answered 
in  a  lengthy  treatise  againjst  the  opponents  of 
Grefory  VI 1,  Hit*  standpoint  cornea  out  even 
more  dearly  in  his  Liber  cammum  contra  Henricum 
1\\  which  on  its  first  pubUcation  (M.  Sdralek^ 
Die StTeitschift^n  Altmaun*  vcn  Fassauund  WeziloA 
vm,  Mainz,  Paderbom,  1890)  was  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau*  It  was 
written  after  the  SjtiocI  of  Quedlinbiirg  at  Easter, 
1085,  when  the  Gregorian  party  waa  in  great  diffi- 
cultiefl^  ftnd  ia  an  uncompromLsing  declaration  of 
fidffity  to  the  papal  cause.  Bernard  was,  in  «hon, 
aa  hia  pupil  Beraold  describes  him^  not  only  **  a 
most  l<?amed  man  *'  but  also  **  most  fervent  in  the 
cauae  of  St.  Peter.**  Carl  Mirbt. 

B]iL(0(i«Arat:  Tbe  tivo  wprLi  mcntianed  above  have  been 
Klit«d  by  F.  Than^r  m  MGH,  Lib.  dt  HU,  ii  (180:2),  29- 
*7,  uul  i  nSOl).  472-516  mipectivTly.  Consult  C.  Mii-bt. 
Dit  Puhii£i»tik  im  Ztitalt^  Grtijort  V //.  Leip,-^it.  181)4:  F. 
Thiaer,  2u  rvnei  StreitMchTiftm  dea  11.  Jahrhundertt^.  in 
Nmm  Ardkip  far  AiUredtutMdieUetdiiihle.icvi  nSS^l  £29- 
HCh  Hwiek,  KD.  vof.  iiL 

BEmfARD    OF    MEHTHON:      Founder  of  the 
ho^ieeii  OD  t  he  G  reat  and  Lit  tie  St-  Bernard*    Little 
is  lovown  Df  his  life,  as  modern  criticism  has  hardly 
touchwl  it,  and  the  older  biographies  are  untrust- 
wottkj  and    legendary.     According    to    then^    he 
was  lx)m  at  Menthon,  near  Anneey  (25  m.  s.  of 
Gewva),  Savoy,  in  923,  and  etudied  the  liberal 
»na,  law,   and    theologJ^     To   avoid   a   marriage 
plaim^  by  h'm  parents,  he  flc<l  to  Aosta,  where  he 
was  ordained  and  later  became   archdeacon.     In 
addition  to  the  moet  faithful  performance  of  his 
priefltlj^  dntt^,  be  founckHi  the  two  hospices  anct 
placed  them  in  charge  of  canons  regular,    finally 
dying  at  No  vara  in   1O07.     A  sequence  preaer\''ed 
in  tha  Ada  Sa7i€lorum,  and  iiating  probably  from 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  tw^elfth 
centujy,  speaks   of   a   meeting   between   him   and 
Heajy  IV,    which   may   j>o8fiibly    liave   occurred » 
h  k  blown  that  in  the  ninth  century  there  was  a 
hospice  under  clerical  auspices  on  the  Mona  Jo  vie, 
the  present  Great  St.  Bernard,  wliich  may  later  have 
fallen  into  decay*     First  in  1125,  and  often  after 
that  date,  we   find  mention  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  on  the  Mons  Jovis;  in   1145  of  the  hos- 
piiak,  which  in  1177  ir  called  domus  hosjntaiia  SS. 
XUfilai  ei  Bernardi  Monli»  Jm^,     It  is  thus  not 
improbable  that  Bernard  restored  the  older  foun- 
dation; but  it  is  more  likely  that  this  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  tlian  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.    The  date  of  1081  for  Ber- 
nard'i*  death  is  no  better  attested  than  that  of  1007. 
Innocent  XI  canonized  him  in  1681.    The  larger 
ho?ipice*  on  which  till  1752  the  snialler  depended, 
was  reformed  during  the  Council  of  Basel,  receiving 
a   very  original   constitution   in   1438.     Napoleon, 
pleased  by  his  reception  there,  placed  the  hospice 
founded  by  him  on  the  Simplon  pass  under  the  care 
of  the  aame  community,  and  endowed  the  found a- 
tion»  which  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  rich  poi- 
sessionfl  formerly  held  by  it  in  fourteen  dioceeea. 


It  is  now  supported  by  voluntaiy  offerbiga  from 
all  the  Swiss  cantons.  A  statue  of  Bernard  waa 
erected  near  the  hospice  m  1905.     (A.  Hauce:.) 

BiBUDOSArnr:  The  old  |jve#  are  m  ASB.  15  June,  ii,  1071- 
1089:  AJbui  ButJer,  Livet  of  the  Ftiihert,  June  IG,  2  vols.. 
London.  1857-60;  an  old  t«xt  Ld  Mt^Uft  <U  St  Bernord 
de  Mtni^n  w»a  pubtiahed  by  A.  L,  dfl  L&  Marche,  Paris, 
]£89.  Consult  L^  Euntencr,  Der  heiliae  B^mhard  nm 
MenViifn^  Lucerne.  1S70;  MrmairtM  et  dot-tAmtnii  puUU* 
par  la  socUU  d'hiaimre  dt  la  Suw€.  vol.  xxix.  Lausanne. 
1871!^;  A.  Lutolf,  C/cAo-  dot  wokre  Zeitaltffr  de*  ht^ig^n 
Bt^nard  Vi>n  Menihan(Sm~imt)»  in  TQy  lii  (1&79],  17«- 
2Q7;  J,  A.  Due,  in  Misceikifua  di  tloria  Italiana,  wni, 
343-3S8.  Turin,  1894:  Wattenbach.  DGQ.  ii  (1880),  214, 
It  (1894),  24L 

BERI^AItD  OF  MOKLADC.  See  Bernard  of 
Clu.ny. 

BERKARB   OF    TOLEDO:   Archbishop  of   To- 

letlo  ia%"lJ25;  b.  at  Agen  (73  m.  a.e.  of  Bor- 
deaux), France,  c.  1050;  d,  in  Spain  1125.  Hia 
iignificance  in  the  history  of  Spain  lies  in  the  fact 
that  from  him  dates  the  emergence  of  the  Spanish 
Church  from  its  isolation  and  its  dependence  on 
Rome.  He  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Cluny,  whence  he  was  «ent  to  Spain  with  others 
to  assist  the  cause  of  the  reforms  of  Gre^ry  VI L 
Here  he  was  made  (1(B0)  abbot  of  St*  Facundus 
at  Sahagun  in  the  diocese  of  Leon,  and  finally 
nametl  by  Alfonflo  VI  for  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo,  Gregory's  plans  for  Spain  included  (be- 
sides a  general  crusade  against  clerical  marriage ^ 
simony,  and  lay  investiture)  the  substitution  of  the 
Roman  liturgy  for  the  Mosarabie  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  obligations  of  tribute  from  the  Spanish 
Church.  The  fom^er  point  had  bwn  practically 
gained  before  hh  death,  in  spite  of  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. Urban  II,  by  raising  Bernard's  see  to 
primatial  dignityj  gave  liim  the  power  necessary 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  Romanizing,  His  cc^- 
ope ration  ma*le  possible  Urban *s  intervention  at 
the  Synod  of  Le<m  (1091)  and  ignoring  of  the  royal 
right  of  investiture  when  Alfonso  attempted  to 
appoint  a  Spaniard  to  the  see  of  St.  J  ago,  apparently 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
French  Benedictines  with  whom  the  primate  was 
BUing  the  episcopal  sees.  His  care  r  was  through- 
out that  of  a  devoted  mihercnt  of  the  papacy* 
Some  reminiscences  of  his  youthful  days  as  a  knight 
appear  in  his  forcible  seizure  of  the  Mohammedan 
mo,yque  at  Toledo  in  hia  fii^t  year  a.^  arcbbiahop 
and  in  his  plans  for  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens 
of  the  East,  which  both  Urban  11  and  Paschal  II 
forbade,  in  view  of  the  tasks  w^hicli  Spnnish  Christian 
chivalry  had  at  home*  Four  of  his  sermons,  on 
the  Salve  Regina,  are  included  among  those  of  the 
great   Bernard.  Cawl  MmnT, 

BiSUorrBAFtTT:  J,  Atichbach,  GetckitAte  Spaniemn  und  For- 
(%iQaUi  £ur  Ztii  der  Htrrtehafl  der  AirrnfTQviden  und  Alf>M>' 
kaden,  i.  129  oqq.,  ^39.  35S  Kiq.,  FrfLnkiort,  1S33:  HU- 
toria  Compoateltana:  Etparia  ta^roda,  ed.  H.  Flor?i,  x^ 
l-fiQS.  fll5,  Madrid,  1701;  A.  F.  Gfrfirtir,  Fap*t  Greg<ir\u9 
Vll  und  *ow  ZeUaUer.  iv.  484,  500  501.  Schaffh^uspn. 
1854;  Jlefelen  Camrihengachidite.  v.  200,  251.  320-327: 
idem,  DerKardinni  Ximenet,  pp.  150  Bqq,^  Amheim.  1853. 

BERNARD,  CLAUDE :  Called  the  ''poor  priest " 
and  ''  Father  Beniard  ";  b.  in  Dijon  Dec,  23,  1588; 
d,  at  Paris  Mar.  23,  1641.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
jurist,  studied  law  himself ,  and  for  a  time  led  a  life 
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of  pleasure,  but  was  converted  by  what  he  belie v&d 
was  a  vision  of  hh  departed  father.  He  became 
&  priest  and  made  Paris  bJs  residence,  where  he 
spent  bis  time  preaching  and  visiting  the  poor  and 
flick,  not  shrinking  from  the  roo«t  disgusting  dis- 
eases. He  gave  away  all  that  he  had,  including 
an  inherit Jince  of  400,000  francs. 

BERlfASD,  JOHH  HENRYS  aiurch  of  Ireland, 
dean  of  St,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin;  b.  ai 
Raniganj,  Bard  wan  (126  m.  n;w.  of  Calcutta), 
India,  July  27,  1860,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1880),  where  he  was  elected 
fellow  and  tutor  in  1884^  retaining  his  fellowship 
until  1902,  In  1886  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  was  chaplain  to  the  Ijord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  from  1887  to  1902,  Sine©  188S  he  has 
been  Archbishop  King's  lecturer  in  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Ireland,  and  him  been  dean  of  St, 
Patrick's  since  1902,  where  he  liad  already  been 
treasurer  from  1897  to  1002.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Down  in  1889^  and  was 
ielect  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1893" 
1895  and  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1898, 
1901  p  and  1904,  He  has  repeatedly  been  exam- 
iner in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  for  the  India 
Civil  Ser\4ce,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  University  of  Dubhn  since  1892,  aa  well  as 
a  commia^ioner  of  national  education  for  Ireland 
from  1897  to  1903,  He  w^as  likewise  a  member 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Omrch  of  Ireland  in 
1894,  and  of  the  Representative  Church  Body  in 
1S97,  while  in  1902  he  became  a  warden  of  Alex- 
andra College,  Dublin,  a  commissioner  of  charitable 
donationa  and  bequests  for  Ireland  in  1904,  and 
a  visitor  of  Queen  *6  College,  Gal  way,  in  1905. 
He  has  written  or  edited  the  following  works : 
Kan  t  's  Cri^  ical  Philostfphif  for  Enghsh  Rf^ers 
(2  vols.,  London,  1889;  in  collaboration  with  J. 
R  MahafTy);  Kant's  Crmcism  ofJmigmeni  (1892); 
From  FaUk  to  Faith  (university  sermons,  1895); 
ArchhUhop  Bt^son  in  Ireland  (1896);  V^a  Domini 
(cathedral  semions,  1898);  The  Iri^h  Libtr  Hym- 
norum  (1898;  in  collaboration  with  R,  Atkinson); 
The  Pmtorat  EptJsiles,  in  The  Cambridge  Bibk, 
(Cambridge,  1899);  The  Works  of  Bishop  Butler 
(2  vols.,  London,  1900);  TAe  Sec&nd  Epistle  to  the 
Connth\an4t,  in  The  Expositor'^  Bibk  (1903);  St. 
Patrick'si  Cathedral  (1904);  TA^  Prayer  of  the  King- 
dom (1904);  and  has  translated  and  edited  The 
Piigrimoge  of  St.  Silvia  (1896)  and  other  publi- 
cations of  The  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society. 

BERNARD,  THOMAS  DEHANY:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Clifton  (a  suburb  of  Bristol), 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.  U,  1815;  d.  at  Wimbome 
{21  m.  n.e.  of  Dorchester),  Dorset  shire,  Dec.  7, 
1904.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  CoEege,  Oxford 
(B.A*,  1838),  was  ordered  deacon  in  1840  and  priest 
in  the  following  year,  and  was  swcceasively  curate 
and  vicar  of  Great  Bad  do  w,  Essex  (1S40-45), 
vicar  of  Terling,  Essex  (1848),  and  rector  of  Wal- 
cot,  Somerset  (18C3-86).  He  waa  prebendary  of 
Haselbere  and  canon  resident  of  Wells  Cathedral 
from  1868  to  1901,  and  cliancellor  of  the  same 
cathedral  after  IS79,  while  from  1S80  to  1895 
he  was  proctor  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells, 


He  was  also  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1S55, 

1862,  and  1882,  and  was  Hampton  Lecturer  in  1864. 
He  wrote  The  Witness  of  God  (university  sermona, 
IjOndon,  1862);  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New 
Testatnenl  (Bampfon  lectures,  1864,  4th  ©d„  1878); 
The  Central  Teaching  of  Je^us  CAm(  (1892);  and 
The  Song*  of  the  Holy  Kaii\nty  (1895). 

BERIIARDDf  OF  SIEimA:  Franciwan;  b.  of 
noble  parents  at  Massa  (33  m.  s.w.  of  Sienna) 
Sept,  8,  1380;  d,  at  Aquila  (58  m.  n.e.  of  Rome) 
May  20,  1444.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
1402;  became  its  vicar-general  1437,  and  effected 
many  reforms  in  discipline  and  government.  He 
was  the  most  famous  preacher  of  his  time  and  spoke 
to  great  crowds  in  all  parts  of  Italy  with  wonderful 
effect.  Three  times  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  bishop- 
ric. He  was  canoniied  by  Nicholas  V  in  1450  and 
his  day  is  May  20»  His  writing  were  first  printed 
at  Lyons  (L501),  aftem^ard  at  Paris  (4  vols.,  1636; 
5  vols.,  1650)  and  at  Venice  (4  vols..  1745).  Tlie 
finst  volume  contains  bis  life  by  his  scholar,  St, 
John  of  Capistrano.  Bemardin'a  writings  are  for 
the  most  part  tra£mH&  sen  sermones,  which  are 
not  so  much  sermons  according  to  the  modem  view 
as  formal  treatises  upon  morale,  asceticism,  and 
mysticism. 

Hivuographt:  The  older  scciOUtitA  of  hk  life  mm  collected 
in  ASH.  20  May,  vi,  20.: -3 IS.  Consult:  P.  Thureau-Dan- 
iin^  Un  Pr^i^^xt^ur  jtopuiaire  ,  .  .  SL  Btrnardin  d& 
Sienne  il3SO-lU4\  Paris,  ISWi.  Eng.  I  rami.,  Landon, 
1506;  Berthaumier,  HiMUnre  dt  S,  Bernardin  dt  Sitnne. 
Pans.  1802;  J,  P,  TousHAint,  L*ben  d«  HtUiatn  Btrrmrdin^ 
ll^gfiiishMTS,  1873:  F.  Apollmairc,  M  ft*  ir(  Ir*  <Fa-irta  dt 
S.  Bvrnardin,  Ptiitient,  1SS2:  E.  C.  Darffin^  HUt.  of  Praxch- 
i»a,  I»P,  S17  nqq.,  New  York,  1905. 

BERIVARDIHBS.     See  Cibtuhciaxa- 

BERinCE,  ber-nai's§  or  ber'nia  (for  BERE- 
HTCE):  Eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Aprippa  I. 
See  Herod  and  his  Family, 

BERICO  (BERH,  BERNARD)  OF  REICHEWAU; 
Abbot  of  Reichenau  (Benedictine  abbey  on  an 
island  in  the  Untersee  of  Lake  Constance,  4  m,  w.n,w. 
of  Constance)  1008  till  his  death,  June  7,  1048, 
He  was  monk  in  a  monastery  at  Prilm  near  Treves 
when  appointed  abbot;  under  hie  rule  Reichenau 
regained  its  prosperity,  which  had  been  lost  under 
his  predecessor,  the  abbot  Irmno;  the  library  was 
enriche<l,  scholars  were  attracted  to  the  school, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mark  was  rebuilt.  He  was 
renowned  personally  as  scholar,  as  poet,  and,  above 
all,  sjB  musician^  he  accompanied  the  emperor, 
Henry  H^  to  Rome  in  1014  for  his  coronation  and 
after  his  return  introduced  reforms  in  German 
church  music.  Besides  Uvea  of  saints  and  theolog- 
ical and  liturgical  treatises  he  left  a  number  of 
lett^^rB  and  works  upon  music,  which  are  published 
in  Gerbert,  ScrCptores  ecde^iOMtici  de  musica  iocra^ 
ii  (St.  Blaise,  1784 },   His  'writing?  are  in  M  PL,  cxliii, 

(A,  Hauck.) 

BERNOLD:  German  eccle^'^astical  author;  b. 
probably  in  southern  Swabia  c.  1054  j  d,  at  SchalT- 
hausen  Sep,  16,  1100,  He  was  educated  at  Con- 
etance  under  Bernard  (q.v.),  with  whom  be  con- 
tinued in  close  relatione*  He  began  writing  early, 
and  was  pronent  in  Rome  at  the  great  synod  ol 
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1079  when  Berengar  was  condemned.  The  next 
certain  date  is  his  ordination  by  the  cardinal-legate 
Otto  of  Ostia  at  Constance  in  1084.  From  1086  to 
1091  he  was  certainly  an  inmate  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest;  in  the  latter 
3rear  he  migrated  to  Schaffhausen,  where  he  re- 
mained (though  not  without  interruption,  as  his 
presence  at  the  battle  of  Pleichfeld  shows)  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  versatile  author.  His 
Chroniam  (ed.  G.  Waits,  in  MGH,  Script.,  v,  1844, 
385-467)  is  a  valuable  source  for  his  own  life- 
time, though  colored  by  his  partisan  support  of 
Gregory  VII.  His  treatise  De  Berengarii  heeresi- 
archm  damnatione  muUiplici  is  interesting  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  attitude  of  German 
theology  before  the  beginning  of  the  strictly 
scholastic  period.  Most  of  his  extant  works,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  practical  nature,  dealing  with  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  church  life  of  his  time. 
Though  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  reforming  pa- 
pacy, he  was  not  a  fanatic. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  Mirbt,  Die  PuUinaHk  itn  ZeitaUer  Ore- 
gora  VJl,  Leipsic,  1894;  A.  Ussermaim,  Germanice  atura 
prodromua,  ii,  432-437,  Freiburg,  1792;  E.  Strelau,  Le6en 
und  Werke  dee  MOndua  Bemold  wm  St  BUuien,  Jena,  1889; 
G.  Meyer  ron  Knonau,  JahrbiUJur  dtt  deiUa<Jien  ReiehB 
ufUer  Heinrieh  IV  und  Heinrieh  F,  Leipric,  1890-1904. 

BERHWARD:  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  993-1022. 
He  came  of  a  noble  Saxon  family,  being  the  grand- 
son of  the  count  palatine  Adalbero  and  the  nephew 
of  Bishop  Folkmar  of  Utrecht.  He  was  educated 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Hildesheim  by  Thang- 
mar,  later  his  biographer,  and  ordained  by  Willigis 
of  Mainz.  In  987  he  became  chaplain  at  the  im- 
perial court  and  tutor  to  the  young  Otto  III.  On 
Jan.  15,  993,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hildes- 
heim. He  protected  his  diocese  vigorously  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Normans,  and  only  once  took  a 
wrong  step  as  a  temporal  magnate — when,  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  II,  he  took  the  side  of  Margrave 
Ekkehart,  whose  death,  however,  saved  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  mistake.  He  rendered 
great  services  to  literature  and  art.  He  died  Nov. 
20,  1022,  a  few  weeks  after  the  consecration  of  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Michael  which  he  had 
built.    Celestine  III  canonized  him  in  1193. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooaAPHT:  The  Vila  by  Thangmar  is  in  MGH,  Script., 
XT,  754-782,  the  Miraetiia,  ib.  pp.  782-786.  Hanover.  1841; 
the  continuation  of  the  Vita  by  Wolfheriua.  ib.  zi,  165- 
167,  1854.  Consult:  A.  Schults.  Dtr  heilioe  Bemward 
.  .  .  und  mint  Verdien$te,  Leipsic,  1879;  W.  A.  Neumann, 
Bernward  von  Hildeakeim  und  teine  Zeit,  mMUtheUunoan 
dm  kaiaerUthen  MterrncAiscften  Muaeuma  fUr  Kunat,  v, 
79-80,  97-104,  124-130.  141-162,  168-173,  Vienna,  1890; 
B.  Sievers,  Der  heUUfe  Bemward,  in  Studien  und  Mil- 
^mlungen  aua  dem  Benedid-  und  dem  Ciaten.-Orden,  oiv 
(1893),  398--ft20:  Wattenbach.  DGQ,  i  (1893),  318,  346- 
350,  ii,  25,  360.  511;  8.  Beissel.  Der  heUioe  Bemtoard  von 
Hildsaheim,  Hildesheim.  1895. 

BERCBANS  OR  BARCLAYITES.  See  Barclay, 
John. 

BERQUHf,  b&r"kaA',  LOUIS  DE:  French  Re- 
former; b.  at  Passy-Paris  June,  1490;  d.  at  Paris 
Apr.  17,  1529.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of 
Artois  and  was  lord  of  the  estate  of  Berquin,  near 


Abbeville.  In  1512  he  came  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
studies,  became  acquainted  with  Lefdvre  d'fltaples 
and  the  publisher  Josse  Badius,  and  was  introduced 
to  Marguerite  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I,  through 
whom  he  gained  the  king's  favor.  He  belonged 
to  that  group  of  godly  humanists  who  wished  a 
reformation  of  the  Church,  but  without  a  rupture 
with  Rome.  He  hated  equally  the  ignorance  of  the 
monks  and  the  coarseness  of  Luther.  Erasmus 
seemed  to  him  the  true  Reformer;  with  him  there- 
fore he  opened  correspondence  and  translated  sev- 
eral of  his  tracts,  as  well  as  Luther's  De  voHa 
monaaticia.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  de- 
noimced  him  as  a  heretic  and  on  May  13,  1523, 
the  trial  was  held  before  the  Parliament.  Seven 
of  Berquin 's  writings  and  one  of  his  translations 
from  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  condemned 
by  the  theological  faculty  and  by  the  Parliament. 
On  Aug.  1,  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  set 
free  by  order  of  the  king,  Aug.  8.  The  Parliament 
had  already  burned  his  papers  and  books.  The 
siege  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  the  king  (Feb., 
1525)  increased  the  Parliament's  power,  and  the 
queen  regent,  Louise  de  Savoie,  established  (May 
20)  an  extraordinary  court  to  judge  the  heretics. 
On  the  same  day  three  of  Erasmus's  treatises  were 
censured.  Berquin  would  have  been  permitted 
to  retire  and  live  on  his  estates  if  he  had  consented 
to  keep  silence.  But  he  could  not  help  speaking 
the  truth  and  (Jan.  8,  1526),  being  denounced  by 
the  bishop  of  Amiens,  he  was  again  imprisoned. 
His  books  were  again  judged  and  forty  of  his 
propositions  were  declared  heretical.  He  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  his  propositions  were  taken 
from  Erasmus  and  nobody  adjudged  the  latter 
a  heretic.  His  books  were  nevertheless  condemned 
and  he  would  have  been  burned  with  them  if  Mar- 
guerite of  Valois  had  not  invoked  the  clemency  of 
her  brother.  Aug.  17  Francis  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Parliament  commanding  them  to  take  no  definite 
steps  without  his  advice.  Although  Erasmus  ad- 
vised silence,  Berquin,  confident  of  the  king's  favor, 
resumed  the  struggle  and  quoted  from  No^l  Beda's 
writings  against  Erasmus,  against  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Lef^vre  d'fltaples,  twelve  propositions  as  false 
and  heretical,  and  asked  the  king  to  allow  the 
Parliament  to  give  judgment.  From  July,  1528, 
until  March,  1529,  Berquin  lived  in  security.  He 
was  then  again  imprisoned  and  Parliament  con- 
demned him  "  to  have  his  tongue  branded  with  a 
red-hot  iron  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  the  rest 
of  his  life."  Apr.  16  Berquin  appealed  to  the  king, 
and  the  next  day  Parliament,  taking  advantage 
of  the  king's  absence  at  Blois,  ordered  Berquin  to 
be  burned  at  the  Place  deGrdve.  He  was  the  first 
Protestant  martyr  of  France.  Theodore  Besa 
said  of  him:  "  If  Francis  had  upheld  him  to  the 
last,  he  would  have  been  the  Luther  of  France." 
Berquin's  original  works  are  all  lost,  only  a 
few  of  his  translations  being  left:  Enchiridion  du 
chevalier  chrestien  (Antwerp,  1529);  Le  vray  moyen 
de  bien  et  catholiquement  se  confeseer,  par  Graeme 
(Lyons,  1542);  Paraphrases  sur  le  Nouveau  Tea- 
tamentf  and  Le  symbole  dee  ap^es  (both  from 
Erasmus,  n.p.,  n.d.). 

Q.  Bokbt-Maitry. 
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BiBLiociltAPHT:  BoUTCsM  for  a  bioiti-S'phy  are  in  T.  Buia. 
Ilittmre  eccUMwHfjv^  dea  fffh»e9  re[orm^€9  de  frnnce^  in  7, 
PariH,  18S2;  A.  L.  HermiujiU-cl,  CarrtAj^ridanc*  dtt  Rf- 
iixrmatewv,  vol,  ij  &fid  riii,  «pi&daI1y  vol.  ti^  contain] nji 
btters  by  Erosmiui  to  iJuTiqiiiD,  ii^  155-157.  159-100.  and 
thfi  letter  of  EronniUi}  to  C.  Utenhovius.  iL  1303,  193.  ib. 
1S7S,  lfi&3;  n  brief  but  Jurid  ^crMtint  of  Bernuin'p  life  u 
cont«iaedi  in  A*  Chcvillier.  L'OriQine  d€  VimprimtTie  de 
Parit,  ib.  Iflftt.  Coiuult;  fiittoirm  du  prQte»taniiame  fr^n- 
fau,  xjf  1^,  ib.  lS4fi;  JmtrnaJ  d'tin  th^ur^coM  dt  Parit, 
ed.  Lr.  Lalanne,  ib.  1804;  Huut^u*  in  R^vu^  des  druj 
frvtndtM,  Jan.  15.  1A6Q:  H.  M.  Bair^,  RUe  of  ^  Huguenot*, 
i.  128-168,  London,  ISSO. 

BERRtlYER,      l>fir"ra"y6',      JOSEPH    ISAAC: 

French  Jesuit;  b.  at  Houen  Nov.  7,  X6S1;  d,  at 
Paris  Feb.  18,  1758.  He  served  as  teacher  of  his 
order  for  many  yearn  and  won  notoriety  from  an 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  Bible  in  French  in  the  form 
of  a  romance  fitted  to  the  taste  of  his  time;  in 
canying  out  the  idea,  however,  he  introduce*! 
much  that  waj  un fittings  heretical,  and  even  bias- 
pheinoua  and  obscene.  He  published  the  first 
part,  Hisloire  du  peuph  tie  Dieu  deptti»  &<m  originc 
jimqu^ti  la  venue  du  Messier  In  seven  volumes  at 
Paris,  1728.  It  called  forth  numerous  protests 
from  both  clergy  and  laity  and  was  put  on  the  Index 
in  1734;  certain  of  the  Jesuits  induced  the  general 
to  provide  a  new  and  expurgated  editioD  (8  vols.^ 
1733-34).  In  1753  Berruyer  published  the  second 
part,  including  the  Gospels^  in  four  volumes,  osten- 
mbly  at  The  Hague,  but  really  at  Paris;  only  a 
few  copies  bore  the  author's  name;  it  was  empliat- 
ically  condemned  by  the  French  clergy  and  was 
put  oa  the  Index  in  1755.  Nevertheless  Berruyer 
issued  the  third  pari,  the  Epistles,  at  Lyons  (Paris) 
in  two  volumes,  1757;  it  was  condemned  by  the 
po[>e  the  next  year.  The  work  was  translated  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  German,  and  waa 
reissued  (expturgated)  in  ten  volumes  at  Besan^on 
in  1S5L 

BiBLioasAPiir:  E.  H.  London,  Ecde^iattical  Di^ianarf/,  ii, 
204.  I^ndon.  1853;  A,  de  Backer.  Bibiwth^^ue  df  itri- 
vain*  dm  Ia  eompaQnir  dt  Ji*u»,  iv^  340,  7  vo]a,»  Purjiit  IS63- 
1S6I;  F,  H.  Ruuftdi*  Utr  trtdtr  der  pcnbtftorun  BHihtr,  ii. 
e04,  Bona,  1^85. 

BERSIER,  bar"sy^',  EUGENE  ARTUR  FRA5- 
(^OIS:  French  Reformed;  b.  at  Morgea  (7  m.  w. 
of  Lausanne),  Switzerland,  Feb.  6,  lS3l;  d.  at 
Paris  Nov*  19,  1SS9.  He  came  of  Huguenot 
parentage,  took  elementary  studio  at  Geneva  and 
Paris;  visited  America,  liitS-oO;  studied  theology 
at  Geneva,  G6ttingen,  and  HaHe;  became  pastor 
in  Paris  1855 — in  the  Free  Church  until  1877 
(until  1861  over  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  Church; 
until  1874,  assistant  of  Fressimsg  in  the  Taitbout 
Church;  until  1877,  over  the  fitoile  Church),  when 
he  and  his  congregation  joined  the  Reformed 
(estabUshed)  Cliurch  of  France,  Ho  was  the 
author  of  several  popular  volumes  of  sennons, 
some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English: 
in  the  Proteslani  Pulpit  series  (2  vols.,  London, 
1869);  Oneness  of  Ike  Race  iti  i£f  Fait  and  its  Fulurt 
(translated  by  Annie  Harwood,  London,  1S71); 
Semtimstwith  Sketch  of  (he  Author  (London,  1881; 
2d  series,  1885);  St.  FauVs  Fmon  (translated  by 
Marie  Stewart,  New  York,  1881;  new  ed.  1890); 
The  Gospd  in  Paris;  Sermons t  iinth  Personal  , 
Sketch  of  the  Atdhiyr  by  Rev.  Frederick  Hastings 


(London,  1884).  There  are  translations  also  into 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian.  He  wrote 
also  SolidariU  (Paris,  1869);  Histmre  du  Sxpiode 
dt  187i  (2  vols.,  1872);  Uturgie  (now  used  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France,  1874);  A/ra  actes 
et  me*  principes  (1878);  UlmtmdahUiU  de  Jfsru 
Chrmt  (1880)"  Royfiuif  de  Jt'^us  Chrut  (ISSI); 
Coligny  at«ni  fca  Qu^rres  de  religion  (1884;  3d  ed.^ 
18S5;  Eng.  transl.,  CoUgny  :  the  Earlier  Lift 
of  the  Great  Huguenot,  I^ndon,  1885);  La  Revo- 
cation f  discours  .  .  ,  sur  Vldit  de  retxtcaliim  (1886); 
Les  R^fugirg  fran^-ais  el  leuT  industries  (18S6); 
Projet  de  revision  de  la  liiurgie  dee  Eglise^  Riformies 
en  France  (18SS);  Quelqucs  -pages  dhistoire  des  }fu^ 
guenots  (1890). 

BiBumjRAFHT:  E.  StJiprer,  La  Pr^ieaH&n  d^EiHrhni  Bcwiir^ 
Pfcria,  1893;  J.  R  B.  Tiolin*.  Bffrntr'9  PulpiV  Art^iutt* 
of  Puhli^  Strmont  d/  .  .  .  Euoha  Btrtirr,  LonHon,  1300; 
W,  C.  WilkJOfion,  Sfoftem  Mtirterw  of  PvlpU  OtKourte^  ppk 
251-2SI,  N#w  York,  1005  'highly  Ittudiitory)^ 

BERTHEAU,  bftr"t6',  CARL:  German  Lutheraii; 
b.  at  Hamburg  July  6,  183C,  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  G5ttingen  (1855-57,  1858-59) 
and  Halle  (IS57-58),  and  after  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city  became  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  there  in  1867.  Since  1897  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Hamburg  Verein  fur 
innere  Mission,  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
positive  evangelical  school.  He  prepared  the 
third  volume  of  K,  Hirsche's  ProkgoTncna  ^u 
Thomas  &  Kempis  (Beriin,  1 894)  and  edited  Lu- 
ther's catechisms  (Hamburg,  1896). 

BERTHEAUj  ERNST i  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Hamburg  Nov,  23,  1812;  d.  at  Gattingen  May  17, 
1888.  He  studied  in  Berlin  and  Gottingen  (Ph.D., 
lS;i6)  and  became  repetent  at  Gattingen  1836 
extraordinary  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and 
Old  Testament  exegesis  1hS42,  ordinary  professor 
1S43,  From  1870  he  was  a  meml>er  of  the  com- 
mission to  revise  Luther's  Bible.  His  publications 
include:  Carminis  Ephraemi  Syri  text  us  SyrUteua 
secundum  codicent  biblwthee€e  Angetiar  denim  edi- 
tys  ac  versione  et  tireri  antiotatione  instruct  us 
(Gattingen,  1837);  Die  si^^en  Gruppen  mosaischcr 
Gesetse  in  den  drei  mitileren  Biichem  des  Pcnto^ 
teuchs  (1840);  Zur  Geschichie  der  Israeliten,  twei 
Abhandlungen  (1842);  an  edition  of  the  Syriac 
grammar  of  Bar  HebtEBUs  (1843);  and  commen- 
taries upon  Judges  and  Ruth  (1845;  2d  ed.,  1S8:J), 
Chronicles  (1854;  2d  ed.,  1873),  Essra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther  (1862),  and  Proverbs  (1847;  2d  ed., 
1883),  in  the  KurzgefasBtes  extgeiisches  HandbtuJi 
zum  Allen  Testament.  (Cahl  Bkrtkeau.) 

BERTHIER,  bar"tye',  GUHLAUME  FRAN- 
COIS: French  Je-suit;  b.  at  Issoudim  (130  m. 
3,  of  Paris),  department  of  In  die,  Apr,  7,  1704; 
d.  at  Bourges  Dec,  15,  1782,  He  joined  the  Jesuits 
in  1722.  He  added  six  volumes  (Paris,  1749)  to 
the  twelve  already  com]>leted  by  Longueval, 
Fontenay,  and  Brumoy  of  the  Histmre  de  Valise 
gallicane^  bringing  the  narrative  do^Ti  to  1529; 
from  1745  to  1762  he  edited  the  Mf-maires  de  Tri- 
voux  and  displayed  much  moderation  as  well  ai 
learning  under  attacks  from  the  Encyclopedista 
and  Voltaire,     After  the  expulsion   of   his  order 
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from  France  in  1762  he  was  appointed  tutor  to 
the  princes  afterward  Louis  XVI  and  Louis  XVIII, 
but  had  to  leave  the  country  in  1764;  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  years  he  returned  to  Bourges.  He 
translated  the  Psahns  (8  vols.,  1785)  and  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  (5  vols.,  1788-89)  into  French  with  notes. 
His  (Euvres  spirituelles  were  published  at  Paris 
in  five  volumes  in  1811. 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  de  Backer,  Bibliothiqut  de9  fcrivaiiu  de  la 
eompagnit  <U  Jinu,  ■.v.,  7  yoIb.,  Paris,  1853-61. 

BERTHOLD  OF  CHIEMSEE.  See  PCrstinqer, 
Berthold. 

BERTHOLD  OF  LIVONIA:  Early  missionary 
and  second  bishop  among  the  Livonians.  He  was 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  in  Lokkum,  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  to  succeed  Meinhard  about 
1196  by  Hartwig  II,  bishop  of  Bremen.  After  he 
had  failed  to  win  the  heathen  by  mild  means  with 
peril  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Saxony  and  returned 
with  a  body-guard  in  1198.  The  Livonians  gath- 
ered and  were  defeated  in  battle,  but  the  bishop  was 
slain  July  24,  1198.  His  successor  was  Albert  of 
Riga  (q.v.). 

BERTHOLD  OF  REGENSBURG:  Franciscan 
friar,  the  greatest  popular  preacher  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Germany;  b.  at  Regensburg  probably 
earlier  than  the  traditional  date  of  1220;  d.  there 
Dec.  14,  1272.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan community  founded  at  Regensburg  in  1226. 
His  novitiate  was  passed  under  the  guidance  of 
David  of  Augsburg;  and  by  1246  he  is  found  in  a 
position  of  responsibility.  By  1250  at  the  latest, 
he  had  begun  his  career  as  an  itinerant  preacher, 
first  in  Bavaria,  where  he  endeavored  to  bring 
Duke  Otto  II  back  to  obedience  to  the  Church; 
then  he  appears  farther  westward,  at  Speyer  in 
1254  and  1255,  then  passing  through  Alsace  into 
Switzerland.  In  the  following  years  the  cantons 
of  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Constance,  and  Grisons,  with 
the  upper  Rhine  country,  were  the  principal  scenes 
of  his  activity.  In  1260  he  went  farther  afield, 
traversing  after  that  date  Austria,  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  possibly  Bohemia, 
reaching  his  Slavonic  audiences  through  an  inter- 
preter. Some  of  his  journeys  in  the  East  were 
probably  in  the  interest  of  the  crusade,  the  preach- 
ing of  which  was  specially  entrusted  to  him  by 
Pope  Urban  IV  in  1263. 

The  German  historians,  from  Berthold 's  con- 
temporary. Abbot  Hermann  of  Niedemaltaich, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  speak 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  the  foree  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  which  is 
said  to  have  attracted  almost  incredible  numbers, 
so  that  the  churches  could  not  hold  them,  and  he 
was  forced  to  speak  from  a  platform  or  a  tree  in  the 
open  air.  The  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles 
were  soon  attributed  to  him,  and  his  fame  spread 
from  Italy  to  England.  He  must  have  been  a 
preacher  of  great  talents  and  success.  Although 
the  manuscript  reports  of  his  sermons,  which  began 
to  circulate  very  early,  are  by  no  means  to  be  trusted 
as  literal  productions,  we  can  still  form  from  them 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  matter  and  manner 


of  his  preaching.  It  was  always  of  a  missionary 
character,  based  formally  on  the  Scriptures  for  the 
day,  but  soon  departing  from  them  to  apply  the 
special  theme  which  Berthold  wished  to  enforce. 
This  generally  finds  its  point  in  the  insistent  call 
to  true  sorrow  for  sin,  sincere  confession,  and 
perfect  penance;  penance  without  contrition  has 
no  value  in  God's  sight,  and  neither  a  crusade  nor 
a  pilgrimage  has  any  good  result  unless  there  is  a 
firm  purpose  to  renounce  sin.  From  this  stand- 
point Berthold  criticizes  the  new  preachers  of 
indulgences.  The  extremely  mixed  character  of 
his  audiences  led  him  to  make  his  appeal  as  wide 
and  general  as  possible.  He  avoids  subtle  theo- 
logical questions,  and  advises  the  laity  not  to  pry 
into  the  divine  mysteries,  but  to  leave  them  to  the 
clergy,  and  content  themselves  with  the  credo. 
The  weighty  political  occurrences  of  the  time  are 
also  left  untouched.  But  everything  that  affects 
the  average  man — his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  his 
superstitions  and  his  prejudices — is  handled  with 
intimate  knowledge  and  with  a  careful  clearness 
of  arrangement  easy  for  the  most  ignorant  to 
follow.  While  exhorting  all  to  be  content  with 
their  station  in  life,  he  denounces  oppressive  taxes, 
unjust  judges,  usury,  and  dishonest  trade.  Jews 
and  heretics  are  to  be  abhorred,  and  players  who 
draw  people's  minds  away  to  worldly  pleasure; 
dances  and  tournaments  are  also  condemned,  and 
he  has  a  word  of  blame  for  the  women's  vanity  and 
proneness  to  gossip.  He  is  never  dry,  always  vivid 
and  graphic,  mingling  with  his  exhortations  a 
variety  of  anecdotes,  jests,  and  the  wild  etymologies 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  making  extensive  use  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  his  strong  feeling  for  nature. 

(E.  Steinmeyer.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  sermons  in  German  of  Berthold  were 
edited  or  given  in  abstract  by  C.  F.  Kling.  Berlin,  1824, 
on  which  of.  J.  Grimm  in  Wiener  JcJirbUcher  der  Literatur, 
xxxii  (1825),  194-267,  and  the  KUinere  SchHften  by  J. 
Grimm,  Vienna,  1869.  A  complete  edition  of  his  PredUh 
ten,  ed.  F.  Pfeiffer,  appeared  vol.  i,  Vienna,  1862  (cf.  K. 
Schmidt  in  TSK,  xxxvii,  1864,  pp.  7-82),  vol.  ii,  ed.  J. 
Strobl.  Vienna.  1880  (cf.  A.  Schdnbach,  in  Ameiger  fUr 
deutecKes  Altertum,  vii  [1881],  337-385).  On  the  Latin 
sermons  consult  U.  Lesraer,  Deutsche  Predigten  dee  IS,  und 
14.  Jahrhunderte,  Leipsic.  1838;  G.  Jacob,  Die  lateiniecke 
Reden  dee  eetigen  BerOiold  von  Regenehurg,  Regensburg, 
1880;  Sermonee  ad  rdigioeoe  viffinti,  ed.  P.  de  a.  Hoetsel, 
Munich,  1882.  On  his  life  and  work  consult:  K.  Hoff- 
mann, Siteung^feriehte  der  MUndiener  Akademie,  ii  (1867), 
374  sqq..  ii  (1868).  101;  L.  Rockinger,  Berthold  von 
Regensburg  und  Raimund  von  Peniafortt  in  Abhandlungen 
der  MUnehener  Akademie,  historische  Classe,  xiii,  3  (1877), 
165  sqq.;  K.  Unkel,  Berthold  von  Regensburg,  Ck>logne, 
1882.  For  his  preaching  consult:  W.  Wackernagel,  AU- 
deuUehe  Predigten,  Basel,  1876;  R.  Cruel.  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Predigten  im  Mittelalter,  pp.  306-322.  Detmold, 
1879;  A.  Linsenmayer,  Oeschiehte  der  Predigt  in  Deutsch- 
land.  pp.  333-354.  Munich.  1886;  E.  C.  Dargan,  A  History 
of  Preaching,  New  York,  1905. 

BERTHOLD  OF  RORBACH:  Heretical  mystic; 
d.  1356.  He  appears  first  in  Wurzburg,  where  he 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  teaching  heresy,  but  saved 
himself  by  recantation  of  the  doctrines  attributed 
to  him.  He  was  again  brought  to  trial  at  Speyer 
in  1356,  but  this  time  refused  to  recant  and  was 
burned.  The  accounts  of  his  teaching  show  him 
as  an  adherent  of  the  quietistic  mysticism  of  the 
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Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit,  Hharing  their  dis- 
belief ]Q  the  meritoriouBneflfl  of  prayer  and  os^eti- 
cmn;  those  who  are  "  enlightened  by  God,"  lay- 
men as  well  as  priest*,  may  preach  the  Gospd  and 
change  bread  and  wine  into  the  divine  substance. 
The  strange  and  ehcjcfcing  views  allributed  to  him 
on  the  passion  of  Christ  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  his  other  t^mchingi,  and  have  probably  come 
down  in  a  distorted  form.         (Herma^t  IIaopt,) 

dumoit^n^Qi',  p.  105.  Paris.  187S:   H.  Hiupt.  Die  reiiffioaen 
SEkUn  in  Franken,  p.  S,  Wiiriburic,  ISS2, 

BERTHOLD     THE     CARMELITE.       See  Cae- 

UELITE3. 

BERTHOLDT,  LEOZTHARD:  Professor  at  Ei^ 
langen;  b.  at  Emskirchen  (14  m.  w.n.w*  of  Nu- 
remberg)! Bavaria,  May  8,  1774 1  d.  at  Erlangen 
Mar*  22,  1822.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  became 
professor  extraordinary  on  the  phiJosophical  faculty 
1805;  full  professor  of  theology  1810,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  work  upon  Daniel  (2  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1806-OS).  His  principal  work  was  the  Hiatorisch- 
kritwche  Einleitung  in  die  Bdmmtlichen  ktmonUchen 
und  apokryphisch^n  Sckrifien  des  Alien  uTid  Neuen 
Tt&tamtnta  {6  vola.,  1812).  Of  less  interest  is  his 
EinUiiung  in  die  theohgischen  WisienBchaften 
(2  vols.,  1S21-22);  atid  of  still  less,  his  Handbu^h 
<£er  Doffmenge^chu^hle  (2  vole.,  1822-23).  As  a 
teacher,  however,  and  as  editor  of  the  Kritische^i 
Journal  der  neuesfen  (heologiKchen  Litt^alur,  one  of 
the  principftl  organs  of  the  rationalktic  party, 
his  activity  was  stimulating  in  many  ways» 

BERTHOLET,  l>fir"tO"l£«',  ALFRED:  Swiss 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bas^l  Nov.  9,  1868,  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  his  native  city, 
Strasburg,  and  Berlin,  and,  after  being  Franco- 
German  pastor  at  Leghorn,  in  1892-03,  became 
privat-docent  for  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the 
university  of  hjs  native  city  in  1S96.  In  1899  he 
waiS  appointed  associate  professor  of  the  same 
aubject,  and  in  1905  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position  of  full  professor.  He  was  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Second  International  Congress  for  the 
History  of  Religion  held  at  Basel  in  1904,  and 
lias  prepared  the  conuneataries  on  Leviticus,  Deu- 
teronomy, Ruth,  Eznij  Nehcmiah^  and  El^ekiel  in 
K^  Martins  Kurzer  Hamlkommentar  mim  Alien 
Te^ament  (5  vols.,  Freiburg  and  Tiibingen,  1897- 
1902),  and  has  written  Dcr  VfTJusnungsgeselzenl- 
wurf  dm  Heaekiel  in  seiner  religiomfgeschichlliclien 
Bedeuiung  (Freiburg,  1896);  Die  SUUung  der 
I^rcelilen  und  der  Juden  zu  den  Fremden  (1896); 
Zu  Jesaja  63  (1899);  t>ie  israelUisehen  VorsteUungen 
vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tade  (TObingen,  1S99); 
Buddhistnus  und  Chri&lentum  (1902);  Die  Gefilde 
der  Seligen  (1903);  Seelenwtmderung  (Halle,  1904); 
Der  Biiddhismus  und  seine  Bedeuiung  fHf  un^er 
Geisieslehen  (Ttlbingen,  1904);  and  the  section  on 
the  Apocrypha  and  Pseud cpigrapba  in  K*  Budde's 
Geschichte  deralihcbrdiscken  Ltterc/ur  (Leipeic,  1906). 

BERTRAM:     The  name    by  which    Ratramnus 

(q.v.)  was  formerly  sometimes  quoted* 

BERTRAM,  ROBERT  AITKUft  English  Gon- 
gregationaliat^  b,  at  Hanley  (147  m.  n.w.  of  Lon- 


don), StafTordshire,  Nov,  8,  1836;  d.  in  London 
Nov.  14,  1886.  He  end^  his  studies  at  Owens 
College  (Victoria  University),  Manchester,  1858; 
was  pastor  at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  at  Openshaw 
(Manchester),  and  at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire; 
edited  The  Ckrisli^in  Age,  L8SO-83.  He  compiled 
The  Cavendish  Hymned  (Manchester,  1864),  and 
published  Finable  or  Divine  Pocay,  lUustralums 
in  Theology  and  Morals  Selected  from  Greai  Divines 
and  SystematicaUy  Arranged  (London,  1866);  A 
Didioiuify  of  Poetieal  lUudmtions  (1877);  A 
Homiletical  Encyclopedia  of  [Uuslraiions  in  The- 
ology and  Morale t  a  Handbook  of  Fradiad  Divinity 
and  a  Commeniary  on  Holy  Scripttire  (1S7S);  A 
HomiUiical  Commeniary  on  the  Frophecies  of  Isaiah 
(i,  1884;  11,  ioinUy,  with  Alfred  Tucker,  1888). 

BERXTLLE^  PIERRE   DE.      See   Neri,    Philip. 
BERYLLUS      OF      BOSTRA*     See    Monarchi- 

ANTSM. 

BESAITT,  bes^ont,  AITNIE  (WOOD):  Theosophast; 
b.  at  London  Oct.  1,  1847,  She  was  educated  by 
private  tutors  at  Clearmouth,  Dorsetshire,  London, 
Bonn,  and  Paris,  and  later  passed  B,Sc.  and  M.B, 
at  London  University.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  she  married  Rev.  Frank  Besant, 
vicar  of  Sibsey*  Lincolnshire,  in  1867,  but  was 
divorced  from  him  six  years  later  and  renounced 
Christianity  altogether.  She  then  joined  the  Na* 
tional  Secular  Society,  and  as  a  scientific  material- 
ist worked  with  Cliarles  Bradlaugh,  with  whom 
she  edited  the  National  Reformer.  She  was  also 
prominent  in  socialistic  and  labor  movements,  and 
w*as  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  In  1887-90  she  was  a 
member  of  the  London  School  Boartl  for  Tower 
Hamkta,  but  declined  reelection.  Meanwhile,  her 
views  had  undergone  further  change  as  a  result 
of  psychological  study,  and  in  1889  she  joined  the 
TheoEophical  Society,  of  which  she  has  since  been 
a  distinguished  member,  and  its  president  in  lfK17. 
She  has  made  extensive  journeys  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  interests  of  theosophy,  but  has  of  late 
years  resided  chieBy  in  India.  In  1898  she  founded 
the  Central  Hindu  College,  Benares,  and  is  still 
the  president  of  its  council,  while  in  1904  she  estab- 
lished the  Central  Hindu  CI  iris'  School  in  the  same 
city.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  briefer 
articles  and  pamphlets,  she  has  written  Natnrai 
Religion  Verstts  Revealed  Religion  (London,  1874); 
History  of  the  Great  French  Revoluiion  (1876);  The 
Law  of  Population  :  Its  Consequences  and  tfa  Bearing 
upon  Human  Condra^  and  At  orals  (1877);  The 
Gospel  of  Christianity  and  the  Gospel  of  Free  Thought 
(1877);  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound  (1881);  Legends 
and  Tales  (1885);  The  Sins  of  the  Church  (1886); 
Reincamalion  (1892);  Setfen  Principles  of  Man 
(1892);  Aidobiography  (1893);  Death  and  After 
(1S93);  Building  of  the  Cosmos  (1894);  In  the 
Outer  Court  (1895);  Karm^  (1895);  The  Self  and 
its  Sheaths  (lS95)j  Th^  Path  of  Dijicipleship  (1896); 
Man  and  his  Bodies  (1896);  Four  Great  Religions 
(1897);  The  Ancient  Wisdom  (1897);  Evoltdion 
of  Life  and  Form  {ISW);  Dharma  (1899);  SUrry 
of  the  Great  War  :  Lessons  from  the  Mahilbhi^rata 
(1899);  Avataras  (1900);  Aruient  Ideais  in  Modem 
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Life  (1901);  Esoteric  Christianity  (1901);  Thought 
Power  .Its  Control  and  CitUivation  (1901);  The 
Religious  Problem  in  India  (Madras,  1902);  The 
Pedigree  of  Man  (Benares,  1903);  Study  in  Con- 
sciousness (London,  1904);  and  Theosophy  and 
New  Psychology  (1904).  She  has  also  translated 
a  number  of  free-thought  works  as  well  as  the 
BhagavadgU&  (London,  1895),  and  has  edited 
Our  Comer  (London,  1883-88),  and,  in  collabora- 
tion with  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  The  Theosophical  Review. 

BESS,  BERHHARD:  German  librarian  and 
historian;  b.  at  Nentershausen  (near  Cassel)  May 
19,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiversi- 
ties  of  Marburg  and  Gdttingen,  and,  after  being 
privat-docent  at  the  former  university  for  several 
years,  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  li- 
brarian of  the  University  of  Halle  in  1896.  In  1902- 
1903  he  was  also  entrusted  with  the  organization  of 
the  library  of  the  Prussian  Historical  Institute  at 
Rome.  He  has  written  Frankreichs  Kirchen- 
politik  und  der  Prozess  des  Jean  Petit  (Marburg, 
1891),  and  Luther  und  das  landesherrliche  Kirchen- 
regiment  (1894).  Since  1891  he  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  far  Kirchengeschichte. 

BESSARION,  bes-sd'ri-en,  JOHANNES  or  BASIL- 
IXJS:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Trebizond  1395;  d.  at  Ra- 
venna Nov.  19,  1472.  He  studied  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Misithra  in  the  Peloponnesus  under  Gemistos 
Plethon;  entered  the  Basilian  order;  became  arch- 
bishop of  Nicsea  in  1437.  As  such  he  labored  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  1438-39,  for  the  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  (see  Ferrara- 
Florence,  Council  of).  Having  been  made  a  car- 
dinal, he  remained  in  Italy,  by  voice  and  pen  work- 
ing for  the  union.  His  house  at  Rome  became  the 
center  not  only  for  his  fugitive  coimtrymen,  but  also 
for  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West; 
and  during  his  activity  as  legate  in  Bologna,  1451-55, 
be  worked  in  the  same  interest  at  that  ancient 
gymnasium  iUustre.  At  the  papal  election  in  1455 
he  lacked  only  a  few  votes  of  being  chosen  pope, 
and  his  influence  in  the  curia  may  be  seen  from  the 
nunieroiis  diplomatic  missions  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  While  returning  from  a  missionary 
tour  to  France,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  reconciling  Louis  XI  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  died  at  Ravenna. 

K.  Benrath. 
Bibuoorapbt:  On  the  works  of  Beasarion  conault:  Fabri- 
ciuB-Harles.  Bibliotheca  Orceea,  x,  491,  xi,  480,  Hamburg, 
1807-08;  MPO,  clxi.  On  his  life  and  activities  consult: 
Pastor.  PopeM,  vol.  iv,  passim  (well  worth  using);  Creigh- 
ton.  Papacy,  vols.  ii~v,  passim  (gives  an  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  subject);  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  des 
dasnsehen  AlUrthunu,  Berlin,  1859;  J.  Burchardt,  Kul- 
tur  der  Renaistanee  in  Italien,  Basel,  1860,  Eng.  transl.,  2 
Tob.,  London,  1878;  H.  Vast,  Le  Cardinal  Bettarion, 
Paris.  1878;  R.  RochoU,  Beuarion,  Leipsic,  1904. 

BESSEL,  GOTTFRIED:  Abbot  of  Gdttweig, 
near  Vienna;  b.  at  Buchhain,  near  Mainz,  Sept.  5, 
1672;  d.  at  G6ttweig  Jan.  20,  1749.  He  studied  at 
Salzburg,  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1693, 
was  ordained  priest  1696,  and  was  employed  in 
various  diplomatic  negotiations  by  the  elector  of 
Mainz.  In  1707  he  converted  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth Christine  of  Bnmswick  to  the  Roman  Catholic 


faith,  and,  in  1710,  her  grandfather,  the  duke 
Anton  Ulrich,  at  which  time  he  published  Quin- 
quaginta  Romanocatholicam  fidem  omnibus  aliis 
prcgferendi  motiva  (Mainz,  1708).  In  1714  he  be- 
came abbot  of  Gdttweig.  He  prepared  a  chronicle 
of  the  monastery,  of  which  only  the  first  part, 
Prodromus,  has  been  published  (2  vols.,  Tegemsee, 
1732). 

BESSER,  WILHELH  FRIEDRICH:  German 
preacher  and  theological  writer;  b.  at  Wamstedt, 
in  the  Harz,  Sept.  27,  1816;  d.  near  Dresden  Sept. 
26,  1884.  He  studied  at  Halle  imder  Gesenius 
and  Tholuck  (1837),  then  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  influenced  by  Neander  and  Twesten,  but 
still  more  by  Hengstenberg,  Otto  von  Gerlach, 
and  others.  He  returned  to  Halle  in  1838  as  sec- 
retary to  Tholuck,  but  a  year  later  went  as  private 
tutor  to  the  house  of  Major  von  Schenkendorf 
at  Wulkow  near  Puppin.  This  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  life,  through  his  intercourse  there 
with  a  persecuted  Lutheran  pastor,  a  guest  in  the 
house,  who  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that,  at  his 
ordination  in  1841  as  pastor  at  Wulkow,  he  refused 
to  sign  the  Union  formula  except  with  the  reser- 
vation that  the  Union  related  to  common  ecclesias- 
tical organization  without  prejudice  to  the  authority 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1845  he  withdrew 
his  subscription,  and  after  long  negotiations  was 
deprived  of  his  office  in  1847.  Connecting  himself 
with  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Prussia,  he  became 
pastor  of  Seefeld  in  Pomerania,  and  zealously 
supported  the  movement  to  obtain  equal  rights 
for  the  Lutherans  with  the  Union.  In  1853  he  was 
called  to  assist  Graul  in  the  direction  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  mission-house;  but  the  strain  of 
continuous  teaching  was  not  suited  to  his  vivacious 
and  impulsive  nature,  and  sharp  controversies 
broke  out  over  the  then  burning  question  of  the 
Indian  castes,  so  that  he  returned  willingly  to  pas- 
toral life  in  1857,  becoming  minister  of  Waldenburg 
in  Silesia  and  also  (1864)  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
superior  council  of  Breslau.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  offices  at  Easter,  1884.  His 
Bibelstundenf  which  he  began  to  write  in  1843  and 
continued  at  intervals  till  he  had  covered  most  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  had  a  salutary  influence 
far  beyond  Germany.  The  Ust  of  his  minor  writings 
is  a  long  one,  and  includes  a  number  of  controversial 
tractates  against  what  he  thought  a  hollow  and 
deceiving  compromise,  popular  biographies,  devo- 
tional works,  and  sermons.  (H.  H&lscher.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  sketch  of  Besser's  life  appears  in  his  Pr0- 
digien  und  PredigtauazUge,  Breslau,  1885.  His  autobiog- 
raphy (uncompleted)  was  continued  to  the  year  1850 
by  Greve.  Aua  Beaaer§  Leben,  in  Ootthold,  year  20.  1894- 
1895,  and  completion  is  promised;  cf.  ALKG,  1884,  pp. 
1036-39. 

BESTMANW,  besf'mOn',  HUGO  JOHANNES: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Delve,  Holstein,  Feb.  21, 
1854.  He  studied  in  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Kiel, 
Berlin,  and  Erlangen  (lie.  theol.,  1877),  and  was 
privat-docent  in  theology  at  Erlangen  1877-83. 
He  was  then  instructor  in  the  gynmasium  of  the 
orphan  asylum  at  Halle  1883-84  and  at  the 
Missionary  Seminary  in  Leipsic  1884-86.  Since 
the    latter  year   he  has    been    pastor    in    Mdlln 
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(Lauenburg).  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Malln  conference  for  theological 
studies  sinca  1S96,  and  has  written  Qi*a  ratiime 
Augusiin^i^  notiones  phUmophim  gnscm  ad  dogmata 
anlhropohgica  de^cHhenda  adhibuerit  (Erlangen^ 
1S77);  Qeschichte  der  chrUtlichen  Silie  (2  vols., 
Nardlingen,  ISSO-^);  Die  iheohgieche  Wisscnschaft 
und  die  RiUcfU'sche  Schuk  (1S81);  Die  Anfdnge 
des  kaiholischen  ChrisUjUumji  und  des  Ishms  (1SS4); 
Der  Frotestantismus  und  du  iheolf^gischcn  Fakul- 
idten  (Kiel,  1S91);  aiid  GmchichJU  den  fleicft*  GMUs 
im  Alien  und  Neuen  Bunde  (2  vols,,  Leipeic,  1896- 
IWO),  He  edited  also  J-  C.  K.  von  Hofmann^a 
Thsalogische  EncychpOdie  (NOrdljugen,  1S79)  and 
Der  chrisUiche  Herold  (Hamburg  and  Molln.  ISftS- 
1S99). 

BETH,  KARL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  F6r- 
derstadt  (15  m.  e,  of  Magdeburg)  Feb.  12,  IS72. 
He  studied  in  Tfibingen  and  Beriin  (Ph.D,,  1898), 
and  was  privat-docent  in  Berlin  1901-1)6.  Since 
1906  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic  and  sym- 
bolic theology  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  haa 
written  Die  Grutidanschauungen  Schleiermacherx 
in  seinem  ersten  Eniwurf  cter  phihsophischen  SUkn- 
khre  (Berlin,  1898);  Die  oHcntalhclte  Kirthe  der 
Mitielmeerl^nder,  Reisestudien  miT  Statistik  und 
Symbalik  der  grieckischen,  armenischeti  und  kopll- 
aehen  Kirche  (1902);  Das  Wesen  des  Chrisi^rUufne 
und  die  ntodeme  kistarinche  Denkweise  { 1904);  and 
Die  Wunder  Je^u  (1905), 

BETHLEHEM :  A  town  in  wvnthtm  Palei*tine,  in 
the  territory  of  Judah»  often  called  Bethlehem 
Judah  (c.g.f  Judges  xvii,  7^  H;  cf-  Matt,  ii,  I^  5). 
Its  isignificance  for  the  Judah  of  Davidic  times  or 
earlier  ia  as  the  home  of  Jesse  (I  Sam.  xvi,  I),  of 
Joab,  AbiBhai,  and  Aaahel  (11  Bam.  ii,  32),  of  El- 
hanan  (II  Sam.  xxi,  19),  and  as  a  place  of  sacnRi^ 
(I  Bam,  xvi,  3,  5),  It  was  occupied  by  the  Philis- 
tine in  their  war  with  David  (II  Sam.  xxiii^  14). 
Tlehoboam  made  of  it  a  city  of  defense 
Old  Testa-   (II    Chron.   xi^   C),  as  it   commanded 

ment  Hi»-  the  roadn  south  and  west.  Thougli  in 
t0i7«  early  times  it  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance because  of  ita  situation  on  cara- 
van routes,  it  became  overshadowed  by  the  growth 
of  the  capital.  After  the  exile  it  was  reckoned  to 
the  Jewish  community  (Ezra  ii^  21),  and  w*as 
inhabited  by  Calebite."?  who  w^re  driven  north  by 
the  EdomJtes  pressing  up  from  the  south.  This 
possession  is  explained  by  the  ChronicleT  on  genea- 
logical grounds,  regarding  the  town  as  founded  by 
8aJma}  a  son  of  Caleb.  The  district  of  Ephratah^ 
which  extended  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Bethleheini 
became  a  possession  of  the  Calebitea  and  gave 
occasion  for  the  name  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  used 
Micah  V,  2,  The  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture^ viticulture,  and  cattle-raising. 

For  the  Hebrews  its  fame  rests  upon  its  being 
the  home  of  David  (Luke  ii,  4,  11);  to  Cliristianj 
everywhere  it*j  name  is  familiar  as  the  birthplace 
of  Jesus,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  aud  Luke.  It  has  retained  its  name 
unchanged  to  the  present.  Bail4a!im  lies  five  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  a  little  east  of  tlie 
central  watefshed,  at  &  level  above  the  sea  of  about 


2,500  feet.     The  slopes  above  it  have  been  terraced 
from  early  times,  and  their  fertility  rewards  richly 

the  labor  of  the  i  nimbi  tan ts  in  pro- 
Present     ducing  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and  grapes. 
ConditioD.   The   numerous   trees   of   the   terraces 

give  the  place  a  refreshing  appearance, 
especially  to  the  traveler  from  the  bare  heights  of 
JenisaWm.  There  is  a  spring  some  fifteen  minutes 
eastward  from  the  town,  and  w^ater  is  taken  from 
the  aqueduct  on  the  south  leading  into  Jerusalem. 
For  the  rest  of  the  water-supply,  dependence  is  had 
upon  cisterns.  The  population  is  about  8,000; 
3,827  are  Roman  Catholics,  3,662  Greeks,  260 
Mohammedans,  IS5  Armenians;  the  rest  are  Copts, 
Byrians,  and  Protestants.  Two-thirrls  are  engaged 
in  various  handicrafts,  the  rest  in  husbandry, 
and  all  are  oppressed  by  burdensome  taxes.  At- 
tempts Imve  been  made  at  various  limes  to  connect 
particular  parts  of  the  towTv  with  David,  naming 
for  him  a  house,  a  tower,  and  a  welL  but  the  tra- 
ditions are  insecurely  founded.  The  '*  Well  of 
David  **  is  the  name  given  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  three  large  cisterns  in  the  northeast. 

More  secure  is  the  tradition  about  the  birthplace 
of  Jesus,  covered  by  the  celebr4ted  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  a  basilica  mentioned  as  early  as  3;M  as  built 
by  Constantine*s  order.  Eu^nehius  ('*  Life  of  Con- 
stant ine  ")  confirms  this  report;  Socrates  and  Soi- 
omen  ascribe  its  erection  to  the  empress  Helena; 
ajid  Eutyehiua  to  Justinian,  De  VogO^  supports 
the   first   hypothesis  on  the  ground  of  the  unity 

of  plan,  conformity  of  extent  of  choir 
The  Church  and  grotto,  and  absence  of  architec- 
of  St»  Mary,  t  ural  marks  of  the  Justinian  period. 

In  this  opinion  lie  is  supported  by 
the  architect  T.  San  del,  who  made  a  new  examina- 
tion tn  18H0,  This  may  vvell  be  the  oldest  church  in 
the  world.  It  was  thorougldy  restored  by  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  who  adorned  it  with 
mosaics,  of  which  work  but  little  i^mains,  though 
a  description  by  F.  Quaresmio  (1616-26)  with  what 
is  left  suffices  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  wliole.  In 
1478  (or  14S2)  the  roof  was  repaired  by  Philip  of 
Burgundy  and  Edward  IV  of  England,  and  re- 
newed in  1072  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Dositheos, 
In  the  latter  year  the  Greeks  obtained  possesion, 
which  the  Latins  had  had  since  the  crusades.  In 
1852  Napoleon  brought  it  about  that  the  Latins 
w*ere  given  a  share  in  holding  it.  The  church,  now 
in  decay,  can  not  be  reiitored  for  fear  of  renewing 
outbrealLs  among  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
From  the  southeast  the  church  rises  prominently 
like  a  fortress;  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides 
arc  lees  pleasing  to  one  approaching  from  those 
directions  because  of  the  cells  of  the  monks  of  the 
difierent  communions.  It  has  a  nave  and  double 
aisles,  and  its  floor  space  is  aiiout  ninety-eight  feet 
by  eighty-seven  between  the  cross  aisled.  The 
transept  and  apse  are  unfortunately  concealed  by 
a  wall  built  by  the  Greeks  in  tiie  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century.  The  entire  length  of  the  pres- 
ent church,  including  the  entrance  hall,  is  about 
230  feet.  Two  flights  of  steps  to  the  north  and 
south  lead  from  the  choir  to  the  chapel  of  the 
nativity,  the  walls  of  which  are  marble-lined  and 
hung  with  tapestries.     The  place  of  birth  is  marked 
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by  a  eOver  star  m  the  floor  of  a  niche*  Opposite 
ia  the  place,  a  marbled  hollow,  of  the  old  "  genuine  " 
mangier,  A  passage  westward  Icadi  to  the  tomb 
and  chapel  of  Jerome, 

ThU  suhterTMnean  room,  according  to  tradition 
continuous  since  Conatantine,  is  accepted  as  the 
place   of   Jesus'©   birth.     A   tradition 
The  Tradi-  can  be  traced  ba^^k  to  Justin  Martyr 
tional  Place  that  Jesua  was  bom  in  a  cave,  since 
of  Jesiis*s   Joseph  could  find  no  accommodation 
Btith.       in  the  village.     But  it  has  been  dis- 
proved that  the  present  chapel  in  a 
tnatiiral]  cave,  while  it  must  be  noted  that  as  early 
as  728  it  was  reported  that  the  form  of  the  cave 
was  changed  and  an  oblong  room  hewn  out.    The 
Ufie  of  caves  as  adjuncts  to  inns  or  *'  shelters  '^ 
is  ID  Palestine  a  peculiarity  of  the  country. 

Five  minutes  southeast  from  the  church  of  St. 

Maty  b  the  so-called  ''Milk  Grotto  "  of  the  Latins, 

in  which  Joseph,  Maiy,  and  the  child  are  said  to 

have  concealed  themselves  from  Herod 'a  fury  before 

the  flight  into  Egypt.     The  white  of  the  limestone 

is  attributed  to  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  milk  from  Mary*B 

hmsX.    Ten  minutes  northeast  from  Beth  Sahur 

(itsdf  fifteen   minutes   east   from    Bethlehem)    is 

Bbwn  the  "Grotto  of  the  Shcpherdjs,"  in  which  the 

■n^  are  said  to  have  announced  to  the  shepherds 

tbe  birth  of  the  Holy  Child.     The  underground 

cbapd  ifi  reached  by  a  passage  between  two  ancient 

oUve-treei. 

One  of  the  fruita  of  modem  missions  is  the  honor- 
ing of  Jesus  in  his  birthplace,  not  by  sanctuaries 
b  BtoMj  but  by  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
young.  Since  isbo  there  have  been  a  number  of 
rrot^atant  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  efitab* 
lisbments,  the  founding  of  which  has  spurred  the 
Creeb  and  Armenians  to  accomplish  something 
lor  the  instruction  of  children  belonging  to  their 
cominunities.  (H.  Guthe,) 

BTiLiootAPBTi  RobiniioTi.  RtM&xrrAca,  viil.  ii;  T.  Tobler, 
J**"*™  iH  PaM§tina,  Berti»  1S4&.  V.  Gudrin,  DtKriptum 
wisPalMfiK,  Jud^,  i,  120  sqq..  Pana,  1809;  Surneu  of 
|^"*fl^  FaUiline,  Memoirit.  vol.  ijj,  sheet  Kvii,  Lon<loD. 
lSS3:  ?,  Pftlmor.  i>Jt  jVtisjr  Btthlehem,  m  ZDFV,  stvij 
lik),  89  s(]<i,;  Baedeker,  /*iji«ffliw  and  Suria.  pp.  119- 
127,  Sa«  Vorkp  imS;  DB.  l^\.  EB,  i,  560-562.  On  the 
JQttreh  eonsiUt  M,  de  VokO^,  Lm  &aliK»  de  ta  ttrre  *aintt, 
™'^  1S60;  QuarefpBsiuft,  Elueid<itio  terror  §anct<r,  jj,  ms 
•JJ.  Abtirrrp,  1^39,  r^bsmed  Venice,  1S80-S2;  G.  Ebera 
^  B.  Guthe,  Pai^hna  in  BUd  tind  Wort,  2  Tots.,  Leip. 

B^THLEHEMITES :  The  name  of  three  religious 
orders^  (1)  An  association  of  BelhleemiifE,  known 
^i^Jr  iTorn  Matthew  Paris  {Hu^L  maj.,  839),  who 
*^  tliat  they  existed  at  Cambridge,  England, 
JJ^t  1257  and  wore  the  Dominican  habit,  with  a 
!p^  star,  referring  to  Matt,  ii,  9-10.  (2)  The 
^'ghtH  and  Hospitalers  of  tho  Blessed  Mary  of 

^^^^  B^hkmUaneE),  founded  by  Pius  II  in  1459 
[^"  Jgbt  against  the  Turks.  They  wore  a  white 
j^'t  with  a  red  cross,  were  given  the  island  of 
p^oe  as  their  seat,  and  did  not  survive  the  cap- 
j'^  of  the  island  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  of  their 
i^dation.  (3)  More  important  are  the  Bethlehem 
^hm  {Frair€9  BeihUmUa ;  Spanish,  Orden  de 
^°^itQt)  of  Guatemala  (Central  America),  founded 


there  about  1650  by  Pierre  do  Bethencourt  and  after 
his  death  (1667)  imder  the  leadership  of  the  brothen 
Eodrigo  and  Antonio  de  la  Cni2.  Originally  en- 
trusted only  with  the  care  of  the  hospital  of  Maiy 
of  Bethlehem  in  Guatemala,  the  order  was  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  XI  in  1687  and  ^ven  a  con- 
stitution and  dress  like  that  of  the  Capuchins. 
Clement  XI  in  1707  granted  them  the  privileges  of 
t  he  men  dieant  o  rders .  A  society  of  Slaters  of  Bet  hle^ 
hem  was  founded  in  Guatemala  by  Anna  Maria 
del  Galdo  in  166S,  and  both  the  male  and  femala 
branches  spread  id  Mexico,  Peru,  and  elsewhere. 
A  secularisation -decree  of  the  Spanish  Cort^  in 
1820  suppressed  both  branches. 

O,  25cKLKBt' 
BiBUOORAimT:  Heimhucher,  Ordsn  und  Ktynirrcgaiiifnint  U 
497-498;  G.  Voi^,  Enea  Siilirw  .  .  ,  at*  Pap*t  Piut,  ii, 
652;  Berlin.  1Sa3;  Kart  vom  heiligcu  Aloya,  Die  ka^ho' 
tische  Kvneht  %n  iArtr  o^V'^V'OJ'tiOtn  Ausbrtihtno^  pp,  610- 
6Ut  ReffffUflbuiis,  1685;  Hclyrjt,  Orrfr**  tniuMMfwpii**,  iii,  S47-* 
367,  viii,  306  «Tl>;  KL,  ii,  640-544  (a>iitflinB  lisC  of  Utcr- 
jLture  in  Spuii«h). 

BETHPHAFlf :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
festival  more  commonly  known  as  the  Epiphany. 
It  is  a  barbarous  invention  of  the  schoolmen,  from 
the  Hebrew  b€th,  "  house/'  and  the  Greek  -phaneia, 
"  manifestation/^  which  forms  the  latter  part  of 
the  word  Epiphany;  and  was  intended  to  empha- 
size the  miracle  (in  the  house)  at  Can  a  in  Galilee, 
which  is  the  third  event  commemorated  by  the 
festival  of  the  Epip^iany  (q.v.). 

BETH5AIDA.     See  GAiru^mTiB. 

BETHUNE,  be^thOn',  GEORGE  WASHINGTOlf : 

Reformed  (Dutch)  clergyman;  b*  in  Greeuwich, 
now  a  part  of  New  York  City,  Mar,  IS,  1S05;  d.  at 
Florenee^  Italy,  Apr.  27 ,  1S62-  He  was  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1823;  studied 
at  Princeton  Seminary  1823-25;  served  for  a  year 
as  missionary  among  the  negroes  and  sailors  at 
Savannah,  Ga.;  was  ordained  Nov,,  1827,  and  w^aa 
pastor  of  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  at  Rhirvebeek 
(1827-30)  and  Utica  (1830-34),  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia 
(First  Church,  1834-37;  Third  Church,  1837-^9), 
and  Brooklyn  (1851-59);  was  associate  minister 
at  the  Twenty- finit  Street  Church,  New  York, 
1S59--61*  He  was  famed  as  a  preacher  and  orator, 
as  a  poet,  and  as  a  wit.  Of  his  numerous  pubhca* 
tionSj  perhaps  that  of  most  permanent  value  waa 
his  edition  of  Walton's  Comphte  Angler  (New 
York,  1847;   new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1880). 

Bt  n  uoaR  A  PttT:  A,  R,  Van  Nast,  Memoir*  &f  Rev.  Qvvrift  W. 
ifel/itifw,  3  voIh.,  New  York.  ISSO. 

BETHUNE-BAKER,  JAMES  FRANKLIN:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Birmingham  Aug.  23,  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  College, Cambridge  (B.A,, 
1S34),  and  was  head  master's  assistant  at  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  a^smtant  curate 
of  St.  George's,  Edgbaaton,  from  1888  to  1890.  In 
the  following  year  he  w^as  elected  fellow  and  dean 
of  Pembroke  College,  and  sinc-e  1905  has  also  been 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Theohgical 
Studies  since  1903,  and  has  wTitten  The  Injlumct 
of  Christianiiy  on  War  (Cambridge,  1888);  The 
Stemntsa  of  Christ'a   Teaching  (1889);  The  Meanif^ 
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ofHomoousws  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Crmd  (1901)- 
An  Iniroduciion  ta  the  Early  Hut/jry  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (London,  1903);  and  Christian  Doctrines 
and  their  Ethical  Signifkance  (1905), 

BETKIUS,  b^t'ki-tts  (BETKE),  JOACHIMt 
Lutheran  preacher  and  fonerunner  of  the  Pietist ic 
movement;  b.  at  BeHin  Oct,  8,  1601;  d.  at  Linum, 
near  Fehrbellin  (33  m.  n,w,  of  Berlin),  Doc,  12, 
1663,  After  finishing  his  course  at  Wittenberg, 
he  became  associate  rector  at  Ruppin,  then  was  for 
mora  than  thirty  years  pastor  at  linum.  He  wrote 
several  theological  and  devotional  works,  by  the 
reading  of  which  Spener  said  he  had  profited- 
They  contain  edifying  exhortations  against  for- 
getting the  need  of  sanctilication  in  addition  to 
justification,  but  are  marred  by  intemperate  fanati- 
cism; Bet  kills  holds  the  clergy  responsible  for  all 
the  anti-Chriatian  phenomena  of  his  time,  and  for 
the  divine  judgments  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 

(F,  W;  DiBEUusO 

BETRAYAL      OF      PILATE.     See   Apocrypha, 

New  Testament,  B,  I,  7. 

BEURLm,  boi"er-llD,  JAKOB:  German  Lu- 
theran theologian;  b.  at  Dornstetten  (35  m.  s.w.  of 
Stuttgart)  1520;  d.  at  Paris  Oct,  28,  1561,  In 
Nov.,  1533,  he  entered  the  university  of  Tflbiagen. 
When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  in  1534, 
he  remained  faithful  to  Catholicism,  but  dili- 
gently studied  philosophy  and  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  so  that  his  tranaition  to  the  new 
doctrine  took  place  quietly.  In  1541  he  w^as  made 
governor  of  the  Mart tnian tun ^  and  at  the  same  time 
lectured  on  pliiloeophy.  In  1549  he  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  Dcrendinj^n  near  Tiibingen,  and  in 
1551  iie  was  called  as  professor  to  Tilbingen*  Oa 
June  2,  1557,  he  examined  and  signed,  together 
with  other  theologians^  the  ConfetW  Wtrtember- 
gicUf  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  together  with 
Brenz's  friend  Johann  Isennmnn  (q-v.X  he  went  to 
Langenisals^  and  afterward  to  Saxony  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  theologians  and  coun- 
cilorB  of  the  elector  ^laurice  concerning  the  Wilrt- 
temberg  Confe^ion  as  compared  with  the  Saxon, 
which  had  also  been  prepared  for  the  Council  of 
Ttent.  In  Nov.,  1551,  in  company  with  Luther's 
former  stew^ard,  Jodocus  NeuhcUcr,  pastor  at  Ent- 
ringen,  he  was  sent  as  theological  adviser  of  the 
Wiirttembcrg  delegates  to  Trent,  where  they  took 
notes  of  the  disputations.  On  Jan.  13,  1552, 
both  returned  home,  but  on  Mar.  7,  Beurlin, 
firenz,  Heerbrand,  and  Vannius  again  started  for 
Trent  to  oppose  the  erroneous  decifiions  of  the 
councilj  and  to  defend  the  Confes^io  Wirtembergica 
befona  itj  but  the  council  would  not  hear  them  in  a 
public  tiesaion,  and  they  returned  home.  Beurlin 
now  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  academic  duties. 
He  lectured  on  Melancbthon's  Loci,  the  Gospel  and 
First  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Hebrews,  and  drilled  the  young  theologians 
in  admirably  conducted  diaputationa.  In  May, 
1554,  the  duke  sent  him  to  Prussia  to  pacify  those 
who  had  been  stirred  up  by  Osiander's  teaching. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  and,  disgusted  with 
the  behavior  of  the  factionftj  he  declined  the  bishop- 


ric offered  to  him  by  Duke  Albert,  and  returned 
home,  Tn  the  interest  of  hia  academic  office  he 
now  retired  in  favor  of  Jakob  Andrefi,  who  was  a 
more  willing  interpreter  of  the  theology  and  ec- 
clesiastical policy  of  Brena  (q.v,).  In  Oct., 
15n7,  Beurlin  and  his  father-in-law,  Mattha?us 
Albcr,  went  to  the  religious  conference  at  Worms 
in  pla-^e  of  the  Thuriugiaa  theologiana.  At  the 
Stuttgiirt  synod  Beurlin  also  remained  m  the 
background,  but  he  a.^si3ted  Brene  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Confessio  Wirtembergica  against  Peter 
a  Soto,  and  hia^  attack  upon  the  central  point 
of  the  Roman  system  is  still  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. VicG-chanccllor  of  the  university  after 
1557,  Beurlin  was  the  leader  of  the  Swabians 
at  the  Erfurt  Conference,  Apr.,  15G1,  and  was 
still  more  prominent  on  his  last  joumey  made 
in  the  service  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  King 
Antony  of  Navarre  sought  both  at  Stuttgart  and 
Heidelberg  for  a  theologian  to  advise  him  in 
the  controversy  which  arose  in  Sept..  1557.  at  the 
reUgious  oDnfcrence  in  Poiasy  between  the  cardinal 
of  Guise  and  Beza  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
French  Protestants  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Duke  Christopher  sent  three  theologians,  Jakob 
Beurlin,  Jakob  Andrea,  and  Balthazar  Bidembach* 
Before  leaving,  Beurlin  waa  made  chancellor  of 
the  university  and  provost  of  the  C^ollegi ate  Church 
(Sept.  29).  The  theologians  left  Oct.  3.  and  arrived 
at  Paris  Oct.  19.  Meanwhile  the  conference  at 
Poissy  had  been  broken  off,  and  the  theologians 
had  to  wait  till  the  king  called  them.  On  Oct.  24 
Beurlin  fell  ill  with  the  plague  and  died  in  Paris. 

G.  BossfiHT. 

Bibuoobapht;  The  iwurijes  are:  T.  SchnspfEua,  J.  Brurlinu* 
redivivus  it  immurlalijt^  Tubingen,  1 013;  J.  V.  Afidre4, 
Fama  Andreana,  Straebure,  1530.  Consult  O.  C.  F. 
Fi^hUm,  Mem&fia  Cheo/offorum  ViMeberifenMitiiH  revb«ci£a£a, 
I,  S2-8T,  trim,  1710;  C.  F  8inUpr.  ^,t^t^-hirhte  row  trurll^m- 
berg  untef  d*sr  Rf4;ieruno  dct  ilcfivge^  Ultn^  1771;  H.  F. 
Eisi^nbach.  BtJichreU}vtniQ  umi  Gc*chic)ite  tier  Stadt  und  Un^ 
V€rnm  THhinffen.  pp.  108-112,  TubinBiTi.  1822;  H.  L.  J. 
Hep|w>  Getehidite  dtm  J^uCflcAifn  Frotentantitmut,  vc»L  i 
MArbuj>e,  1B52-59;  C.  von  WeitafiDker,  Lthrer  und  Unttr- 
richl  an  der  evayiQetisch-theotogiKJun  Fa^ulMt  ,  ,  ^  Tu- 
hin^n,  TObinj^n,  1S77;  C.  A.  Hose,  Hefzog  Albrtdii  ton 
Prtwaen  uwi  »tin  Hofpr&differ^  Lcipi^jc,  1ST9;  G.  liowert, 
Die   ReiMe   der   uyGrtifrtiivrffischrn    Thtotoffen     nach    Pitrit 

387^12. 

BEVAIf,  bev'on,  ANTHOITY  ASHLEy;  Church 
of  England  layman;  b.  at  Trent  Park,  Bamet  (11 
m,  n.n.w.  of  London)^  Herts,  May  19,  1859.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  Gjrmnase  litt^raire,  Lausanne 
(1877-79)  and  the  University  of  Strasburg  (1881- 
1S83),  and  in  1 88^4  became  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1S90»  Sinee  1S03  he  has  been  Lord  Almoner's 
reader  in  Arabic  in  the  Univ^ersity  of  Cambridge » 
In  addition  to  minor  studies,  he  has  written  A 
Short  Cammeniary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Cambridge^ 
1892)  and  the  Hymn  of  the  Saul  Contained  in  the 
Syriac  Acts  of  St.  Thornan,  Reedited  with  on  English 
Translationt  iu  Carr^bridge  Texts  and  Studies^ 
V  (1897). 

BEVAN,  LLEWELYN  DAVID  t  Congregation- 
allat;  b.  at  Ltanelly  f  15  m.  h.c.  of  Carta  art  hen), 
Carmarthenshire,    Wales,     Sept,    11,     IB42.      He 
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studied  at  New  College,  London  (B.A.,  University 
of  London,  1861;  LL.B.,  1866),  and  after  being 
aanstant  minister  to  Thomas  Binney  (q.v.)  at  the 
King's  Weigh-House  Chapel,  London  (1865-69), 
held  i>astorates  at  Tottenham-Court  Road  Chapel, 
London  (1869-76),  the  Brick  Presbjrterian  Church, 
New  York  City  (1876-82),  and  Highbury  Quad- 
rant Church,  London  (1882-86).  Since  1886  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  0>llins  Street  Congrega- 
tional Churchy  Blelboume,  Victoria.  While  in 
England,  he  was  associated  with  F.  D.  Maurice 
(q.v.)  in  the  Workingmen's  College,  London,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  professor  in  New  College. 

BKVKRIDGE,  WILLIAM:    Bishop  of  St.  Asaph; 
b.  at  Barrow  (8  m.  n.  of  Leicester),  and  baptized 
there  Feb.  21,  1637;  d.  in  London  Mar.  6,  1708. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  was   rector  of 
Ealing,  a  west   suburb   of   London,    1661-72;  of 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  London,  1672-1704,  when  he 
became  bishop.     In  his  day  he  was  styled  "  the 
great  reviver   and   restorer  of   primitive   piety " 
because  in  his  much  admired  sermons  and  other 
writings  he  dwelt  so  affectionately  upon  the  Church 
of  the  eariy  centuries.     His  collected  works  (in- 
complete)  are   in   the   Ldbrary  of  Anglo-Catholic 
TMogy'm  12  vols.  (Oxford,  1842-48)  and  embrace 
nz  volumes  of  sermons;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  En^and  Consonant  to  Scripture^  Reasony  and  the 
Fatken:  A  Complete  System  of  Divinity  (2  vols.); 
Codex  carumum  eccUeim   primitives   vindicatua   ae 
HbutratuB,  with   the   appendices,    I.  Prolegomena 
vilwoduibvj8iDepandecta8canonum ;  and  II.  Proe- 
Idio   ad     annotationee     in     eanones     apostolicoa 
(2  vols.);  and  the  still  read  Private  Thoughts  on 
fidigm,  and   Church  Catechism  Explained.     His 
/mttfiUumum  chronologicarum  libri  duo,  una  cum 
Uiidem  arithmetices  chronologicce  libellia    (London, 
16G9)  was  once  an  admired  treatise  on  chronology. 

Bibuoqraprt:  T.  H.  Home,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
**^of  W.  Beveridge,  London,  1824,  also  prefixed  to  his 
*vb  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  ut  sup.; 
^NB,  hr,  447-448. 

BEYER,    boi'er,     HARTMANN:       Reformation 
preachtt  of  Frankfort,  where  he  was  bom  Sept.  30, 
1516,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1577.    In  1534  he  went  to 
Wittenberg  as  student  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  received  the  master's  degree  there  in  1539  and 
became  private  teacher  of  mathematics.    He  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  as  preacher  in    1546. 
The  Refomiation,  introduosd  in  Frankfort  in  1522 
by  Hartmann  Ibach,  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
earlier  years  by  compulsion  and  rash  zeal  on  the 
psrt  of  its  adherents,  and  in  later  time  was  marked 
by  doctrinal  controversies  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  tendencies.    Beyer  came  with  the 
determination  to  win  the  victory  for  Lutheranism, 
and  to  his  activity  was  it  due  that  by  1554  a  com- 
pact Lutheran  congregation  stood  opposed  to  all 
insinuations  of  Calvinism,  while  the  earlier  demo- 
cratic and  radical  tendencies  had  been  suppressed. 
In  the  year  named,  three  congregations  of  Protes- 
tants from  the  Netherlands,  who  had  first  taken 
refuge  in  England  but  fled  that  country  after  the 
acceflsion  of  Mary,  came  to  Frankfort  under  the 
lead  of  Velerandus  Polanus  and  Johannes  a  Lasco 


(qq.v.),  bringing  with  them  a  Reformed  creed  and 
Reformed  practises.  Beyer  was  the  soul  of  an 
opposition  which  induced  the  city  ooimcil  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  church  they  had  used  for  worship 
in  1561.  In  1596  even  the  right  of  holding  services 
privately  was  forbidden. 

The  success  of  the  emperor  in  the  Schmalkald  war 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(May,  1548)  brought  the  Frankfort  Reformers  face 
to  face  with  dangers  which  for  the  time  quieted 
doctrinal  disputes.  The  coimcil  accepted  the 
interim  cautiously,  but  its  attempts  to  forbid 
preaching  against  the  new  law  and  against  Roman 
teachings  and  practises,  to  reestablish  church 
festivals,  to  prohibit  the  eating  of  meat  on  fast- 
days,  and  like  measures  met  with  determined  and 
courageous  resistance  from  Beyer  and  his  col- 
leagues. The  former  repeatedly  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  church  ordinances  could  be  established 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation.  The 
struggle  went  on  till  1577,  but  the  preachers 
gained  the  victory. 

Beyer  issued  two  pseudonymous  writings  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  1551  and  while  in  Witten- 
berg prepared  a  treatise  on  mathematics.  His 
sermons  are  preserved  in  forty-nine  volumes  in 
manuscript  in  Frankfort.  They  are  marked  by  a 
beauty  and  force  of  language  which  make  them 
powerful  even  to-day.  (G.  E.  SrBrrzt.) 

Biblioorapht:  O.    E.    Steits.    Der   lutheriache    PrOdikant, 
Hartmann  Beyer,  Frankfort,  1852. 

BEYSCHLAG,  boi'shlOH,  WILLIBALD:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Frankfort  Sept.  5,  1823; 
d.  at  Halle  Nov.  26,  1900.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin  1840-44;  became  vicar  at  Coblenz  1849; 
assistant  pastor  and  religious  teacher  at  Treves 
1850;  court  preacher  at  Carlsruhe  1856;  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle  1860;  and  after  1876 
editor  of  the  Deutsche  Evangelische  Blatter,  an  organ 
of  the  so-called  MUtelpariei,  whose  leader  he  was 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  To  oppose  the  ultramontane 
aggressions  in  Germany,  he  founded  in  1886  the 
Evangelischer  Bund  (see  Bund,  Evangelischbr). 
Of  his  very  numerous  writings,  besides  sermons, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  Die  Chris- 
tologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Berlin,  1 866);  Die  pou- 
linische  Theodicee  Rom.  ix-xi  (Berlin,  1868,  2d 
ed.,  1895);  Die  christliche  Gemeindeverfassung  im 
Zeitalier  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Haarlem,  1874); 
Zur  Johanneischen  Frage  (Gotha,  1876);  the  biog- 
raphies of  his  brother,  F.  W.  T.  Beyschlag  (Aua 
dem  Leben  eines  Friihvollendeten,  2  parts,  Berlin, 
1858-59,  6th  ed.,  1889),  of  Carl  UUmann  (Gotha, 
1867),  of  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch  (Halle,  1872, 
2d  ed.,  1882),  and  of  Albrecht  Wolters  (1880); 
Zur  deutschchriaUichen  Bildung  (1880,  2d  ed.,  1899); 
Das  Leben  Jesu  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1885-86,  4th  ed., 
1902);  Der  Friedemschlusa  zwischen  Deutachland 
und  Rom  (Halle,  1887);  Reden  in  der  Erfurter  Vor- 
Conferenz  des  evangelischen  Bundes  (1888);  Godo^ 
fredf  ein  Mdrchen  filrs  detUache  Haus  (1888); 
Luther*a  Hauaatand  in  aeiner  reformatorischen 
Bedeutung  (Barmen,  1888);  Die  Reformation  in 
Italien  (1888);  Die  rdmisch-katholischen  Anaprilche 
an  die  preuaaiache  Volkaachule  (1889);  Zur  Veratdn- 
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digung  iiber  den  christlichen  Vorsehungsglauben 
(Halle,  1889);  Erkenntnisspfade  zu  Christo  (1889); 
Die  evangelische  Kirche  ale  Bundeagenosain  vnder 
die  Socialdemokratie  (Berlin,  1890);  NetUestament- 
liche  Theologie  (2  vols.,  1891-92,  2d  ed.,  1896; 
Eng.  transl.,  New  Testament  Theology,  2  vcls.,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1895,  2d  ed.,  1896);  Chriatenlekre  (Halle, 
3d  ed.,  1903). 

Biblioorapht:  Consult  his  autobiography,  Aim  meinem 
Leben,  2  vob..  Halle.  1896-98;  K.  H.  Pahnoke,  WiUibald 
Beu^chlag,  ein  GedenkblaU,  Tilbingen,  1905. 

BEZA,   bi'za,   THEODORE. 

Early  Life  (§  1). 

Teacher  at  Lausanne  ({  2). 

Journeys  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  ({3). 

Settles  in  Geneva  ($4). 

Events  of  1660-63  (§  6). 

Calvin's  Successor  ($  6). 

Course  of  Events  after  1564  ($  7). 

The  Colloquy  of  MOmpelgart  ({  8). 

Last  Days  (S  9). 

Humanistic  and  Historical  Writings  ($  10). 

Theological  Works  ($11). 

Beca's  Greek  New  Testament  ({  12). 

Theodore  Beza  (Theodore  de  B^ze  or  de  Besze), 
Genevan  Reformer,  was  bom  at  V^zelay  (8  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Avallon),  in  Burgundy,  June  24, 1519;  d.  at  Ge- 
neva Oct.  13, 1605.  His  father,  Pierre  de  B^ze,  royal 
governor  of  V^zelay,  descended  from  a  Burgundian 
family  of  distinction;  his  mother,  Marie  Bourdelot, 
was  known  for  her  generosity.  Theodore's  father 
had  two  brothers;  one,  Nicholas,  was  member  of 
Parliament  at  Paris;  the  other,  Claude,  was  abbot 
of  the  Gistercian  monastery  Froimont  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Beauvais.    Nicholas,  who  was 

1.  Early  immarricd,  on  a  visit  to  V^zelay  was 
Life.  so  pleased  with  Theodore  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  parents,  he  took 
him  to  Paris  to  educate  him  there.  From  Paris 
Theodore  was  sent  to  Orleans  (Dec,  1528)  to  enjoy 
the  instruction  of  the  famous  German  teacher 
Melchior  Wolmar.  He  was  received  into  Wolmar's 
house,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  afterward  celebrated  as  a  second  birthday. 
Yoimg  Beza  soon  followed  his  teacher  to  Bourges, 
whither  the  latter  was  called  by  the  duchess  Mar- 
garet of  Angouldme,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Bourges 
was  one  of  the  places  in  France  in  which  the  heart 
of  the  Reformation  beat  the  strongest.  When,  in 
1534,  Francis  I  issued  his  edict  against  ecclesias- 
tical innovations,  Wolmar  returned  to  Germany, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his  father, 
Beza  went  back  to  Orleans  to  study  law,  and  spent 
four  years  there  (1535-39).  This  pursuit  had  little 
attraction  for  him;  he  enjoyed  more  the  reading  of 
the  ancient  classics,  especially  Ovid,  Catullus,  and 
Tibullus.  He  received  the  degree  of  licentiate  in 
^  law  Aug.  11,  1539,  and,  as  his  father  desired,  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  began  practise.  His  relatives 
had  obtained  for  him  two  benefices,  the  proceeds 
of  which  amounted  to  700  golden  crowns  a  year;  and 
his  imcle  had  promised  to  make  him  his  successor. 

Beza  spent  two  happy  years  at  Paris  and  soon 
gained  a  prominent  position  in  literary  circles.  To 
escape  the  many  temptations  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  with  the  knowledge  of  two  friends,  he 
became  engaged  in  the  year  1544  to  a  young  girl 
of  humble  descent,  Claudine  Denosse,  promising  to 


make  this  engagement  public  as  soon  as  his  circimi- 
stances  would  allow  it.  He  published  a  collection 
of  Latin  poems.  Juvenilia,  which  made  him  famous, 
and  he  was  everywhere  considered  one  of  the  best 
Latin  poets  of  his  time.  But  he  fell  ill  and  his 
distress  of  body  revealed  to  him  his  spiritual  needs. 
Gradually  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  which  he  apprehended  with  a  joyous  faith. 
He  then  resolved  to  sever  his  connections  of  the 
time,  and  went  to  Geneva,  the  French  city  of 
refuge  for  the  Evangelicals,  where  he  arrived  with 
Claudine  Oct.  23,  1548. 

He  was  heartily  received  by  Calvin,  who  had 
met  him  already  in  Wolmar's  house,  and  was  at 
once  publicly  and  solemnly  married  in  the  church. 
Beza  was  at  a  loss  for  immediate  occupation,  so 
he  went  to  Tubingen  to  see  his  former  teacher 
Wolmar.  On  his  way  home  he  visited  Viret 
at   Lausanne,  who  at   once   detained 

2.  Teacher  him  and  brought  about  his  appoint- 
at  Lausanne,  ment   as   professor  of  Greek  at  the 

academy  there  (Nov.,  1549).  In  spite 
of  the  arduous  work  which  fell  to  his  lot,  Beza 
found  time  to  write  a  Biblical  drama,  Abraham 
Sacrifiant  (published  at  Geneva,  1550;  Eng. 
transl.  by  Arthur  Golding,  London,  1677,  ed., 
With  introduction,  notes,  and  the  French  text  of 
the  original,  M.  W.  Wallace,  Toronto,  1906),  in 
which  he  contrasted  Catholicism  with  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  work  was  well  received.  In  June, 
1551,  he  added  a  few  psalms  to  the  French  version 
of  the  Psalms  begim  by  Marot,  which  was  also  very 
successful.  About  the  same  time  he  published  his 
Passavantiua,  a  satire  directed  against  Pierre  Lizet  of 
ill  repute,  formerly  president  of  the  Parliament,  of 
Paris,  and  principal  originator  of  the  "  fiery  cham- 
ber "  (chambre  ardente),  who,  being  at  the  time 
(1551)  abbot  of  St.  Victor  near  Paris,  was  eager 
to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  subduer  of  heresy  by  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  polemical  writings.  Of  a  more 
serious  character  were  two  controversies  in  which 
Beza  was  involved  at  this  time.  The  first  con- 
cerned the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  the  con- 
troversy of  Calvin  with  Bolsec  (see  Calvin,  John; 
BoLSEc,  J£r6me  Hermes).  The  second  referred 
to  the  burning  of  Michael  Servetus  (q.v.)  at 
Geneva  Oct.  27,  1553.  In  defense  of  Calvin  and 
the  Genevan  magistrates,  Beza  published  in  1554 
the  work  De  hareticis  a  civili  magistraiu  puniendis 
(translated  into  French  in  1560). 

In  1557  Beza  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Wal- 
densians  of  Piedmont,  who  were  harassed  by  the 
French  government,  and  in  their  behalf  went  with 
Farel  to  Bern,  Zurich,  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  thence  to 
Strasburg,  MUmpelgart,  Baden,  and  GOppingen.  In 
Baden  and  GOppingen,  Beza  and  Farel  had  to  declare 
themselves     concerning     their      own 

3.  Journeys  and  the  Waldensians'  views  on  the 
in  behalf  of  sacrament,  and  on  May  14,  1557,  they 
the  Protes-  presented    a    written    declaration    in 

tants.  which  they  clearly  stated  their  posi- 
tion. This  declaration  was  well  received 
by  the  Lutheran  theologians,  but  was  strongly 
disapproved  in  Bern  and  Zurich.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1557  Beza  undertook  a  second  joiuney 
with  Farel  to  Worms  by  way  of  Strasburg  to  bring 
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about  an  intercession  of  the  Evangelical  princes 
of  the  empire  in  favor  of  the  persecuted  brethren 
at  Paris.  With  Melanchthon  and  other  theologians 
then  assembled  at  Worms,  Beza  considered  a  union 
of  all  Protestant  Christians,  but  this  proposal  was 
decidedly  negatived  by  Zurich  and  Bern.  False 
reports  having  reached  the  German  princes  that 
the  hostilities  against  the  Huguenots  in  France  had 
ceased,  no  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  Beza  undertook  another  joiu-ney  in  the  interest 
of  the  Huguenots,  going  with  Farel,  Johannes  Bud- 
dseuB,  and  Gaspard  Carmel  to  Strasburg  and  Frank- 
fort, where  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  Paris  was 
resolved  upon. 

Upon  his  return  to  Lausanne,  Beza  was  greatly 
disturbed.  In  union  with  many  ministers  and 
professors  in  city  and  country,  Viret  at  last  thought 
of  establishing  a  consistory  and  of  introducing  a 
church  discipline  which  should  inflict  excommu- 
nication especially  at  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion. But  the  Bernese  would  have  no  Cal- 
vinistic  church  government.  This  caused  many 
difficulties,  and  Beza  thought  it  best 
4«  Settles  in  (1558)    to    settle    at    Geneva.      Here 

Geneva,  he  occupied  at  first  the  chair  of 
Greek  in  the  newly  established  acad- 
emy, and  after  Calvin's  death  also  that  of  theology; 
besides  this  he  was  obliged  to  preach.  He  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  Olivetan's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  begun  some  years  before.  In  1559 
he  undertook  another  journey  in  the  interest  of 
the  Huguenots,  this  time  to  Heidelberg;  about  the 
same  time  he  had  to  defend  Calvin  against  Joachim 
Westphal  in  Hamburg  and  Tileman  Hesshusen 
(qq.v.).  More  important  than  this  polemical  activ- 
ity was  Beza's  statement  of  his  own  confession.  It 
was  originally  prepared  for  his  father  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  course  and  published  in  revised  form 
to  promote  Evangelical  knowledge  among  Beza's 
ooimtrymen.  It  was  printed  in  Latin  in  1560  with 
a  dedication  to  Wolmar.  An  English  translation 
was  published  at  London  1563,  1572,  and  1585. 
Translations  into  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
were  also  issued. 

In  the  mean  time  things  took  such  shape  in 
France  that  the  happiest  future  for  Protestantism 
seemed  possible.  King  Antony  of  Navarre,  yield- 
ing to  the  urgent  requests  of  Evangelical  noblemen, 
declared  his  willingness  to  listen  to  a  prominent 
teacher  of  the  Church.  Beza,  a  French  nobleman 
and  head  of  the  academy  in  the  metropolis  of  French 
Protestantism,  was  invited  to  Castle  N4rac,  but  he 
could  not  plant  the  seed  of  Evangelical  faith  in  the 
heart  of  the  king.  In  the  year  following  (1561) 
Beza  represented  the  Evangelicals  at  the  Colloquy 
of  Poissy  (q.v.),  and  in  an  eloquent  manner  defended 
the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  faith. 
5.  Events  of  The    colloquy    was    without    result, 

1560-63.  but  Beza  as  the  head  and  advocate  of 
all  Reformed  congregations  of  France 
was  revered  and  hated  at  the  same  time.  The 
queen  insisted  upon  another  colloquy,  which  was- 
opened  at  St.  Germain  Jan.  28,  15i52,  eleven  days 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  famous  January  edict 
which  granted  important  privileges  to  those  of  the 
Reformed  faith.    But  the  colloquy  was  broken  off 


when  it  became  evident  that  the  Catholic  party 
was  preparing  (after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  Mar.  1) 
to  overthrow  Protestantism.  Beza  hastily  issued  a 
circular  letter  (Mar.  25)  to  all  Reformed  congrega- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  with  Cond4  and  his  troops 
went  to  Orleans.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed 
quickly  and  energetically.  But  there  were  neither 
soldiers  nor  money.  At  the  request  of  Cond4,  Beza 
visited  all  Huguenot  cities  to  obtain  both.  He  also 
wrote  a  manifesto  in  which  he  showed  the  justice  of 
the  Reformed  cause.  As  one  of  the  messengers  to 
collect  soldiers  and  money  among  his  coreligionists, 
Beza  was  appointed  to  visit  England,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  He  went  to  Strasburg  and  Basel, 
but  met  with  failure.  He  then  returned  to  Geneva, 
which  he  reached  Sept.  4.  He  had  hardly  been 
there  fourteen  days  when  he  was  called  once  more 
to  Orleans  by  D'Andelot.  The  campaign  was  be- 
coming more  successful ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
unfortimate  edict  of  pacification  which  Cond^ 
accepted  (Mar.  12, 1563)  filled  Beza  and  all  Protes- 
tant France  with  horror. 

For  twenty-two  months  Beza  had  been  absent 
from  Geneva,  and  the  interests  of  school  and  Church 
there  and  especially  the  condition  of  Calvin  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return.  For  there  was  no 
one  to  take  the  place  of  Calvin,  who  was  sick  and 
unable  longer  to  bear  the  burden  resting  on  him. 
Calvin  and  Beza  arranged  to  perform  their  duties 
jointly  in  alternate  weeks,  but  the  death  of  Calvin 

occurred  soon  afterward  (May  27, 
6.  Calvin's  1564).  As  a  matter  of  course  Beza  was 
Successor,    his  successor.    Until   1580  Beza  was 

not  only  modf^ateur  de  la  compagnie 
des  pasteurs,  but  also  the  real  soul  of  the  great 
institution  of  learning  at  Geneva  which  Calvin  had 
founded  in  1559,  consisting  of  a  gymnasium  and 
an  academy.  As  long  as  he  lived,  Beza  was  inter- 
ested in  higher  education.  The  Protestant  youth 
for  nearly  forty  years  thronged  his  lecture-room  to 
hear  his  theological  lectures,  in  which  he  expounded 
the  piu-est  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  As  a  counselor 
he  was  listened  to  by  both  magistrates  and  pastors. 
Geneva  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  founding  of  a 
law  school  in  which  Frangois  Hotman,  Jules  Pacius, 
and  Denys  Godefroy,  the  most  eminent  jurists  of 
the  century,  lectur^  in  turn  (cf .  Charles  Borgeaud, 
UAcadHnie  de  Calvin,  Geneva,  19(X)). 

As  Calvin's  successor,  Beza  was  very  successful, 
not  only  in  carrying  on  his  work  but  aJso  in  giving 
peace  to  the  Church  at  Geneva.  The  magistrates 
had  fully  appropriated  the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and  the 
direction  of  spiritual  affairs,  the  organs  of  which 
were  the  "  ministers  of  the  word  "  and  "  the  con- 
sistory," was  founded  on  a  solid  basis.  No  doctrinal 
controversy  arose  after  1564.  The  discussions 
concerned  questions  of  a  practical,  social,  or  eccle- 
siastical nature,  such  as  the  supremacy  of  the 
magistrates  over  the  pastors,  freedom  in  preaching, 

and  the  obligation  of  the  pastors  to  sub- 

7.  Course  of  mit  to  the  majority  of  the  compagnie 

Events  after  des  pasteura.    Beza  obtruded  his  will  in 

1564.        no  way  upon  his  associates,  and  took 

no  harsh  measures  against  injudicious 
or  hot-headed  colleagues,  though  sometimes  he  took 
their  cases  in  hand  and  acted  as  mediator;  and  yet  he 
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often  experienced  an  opposition  so  extreme  that 
he  threatened  to  resign.  Although  he  was  in- 
clined to  take  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  he 
knew  how  to  defend  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  power  when  occasion  arose, 
without,  however,  conceding  to  it  such  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  as  did  Calvin.  His  ac- 
tivity was  great.  He  mediated  between  the  cofm- 
pagnie  and  the  magistracy;  the  latter  continually 
asked  his  advice  even  in  political  questions.  He 
corresponded  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed 
party  in  Europe.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (1572),  he  used  his  influence  to  give  to  the 
refugees  a  hospitable  reception  at  Geneva.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  his  De  jure  magistratuumy  in 
which  he  emphatically  protested  against  tyranny 
in  religious  matters,  and  affirmed  that  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  a  people  to  oppose  an  unworthy  magis- 
tracy in  a  practical  manner  and  if  necessary  to  use 
weapons  and  depose  them.  To  sum  up:  Without  be- 
ing a  great  dogmatician  like  his  master,  nor  a  crea- 
tive genius  in  the  ecclesiastical  realm,  Beza  had  quali- 
ties which  made  him  famous  as  himianist,  exegete, 
orator,  and  leader  in  religious  and  political  afifairs, 
and  qualified  him  to  be  the  guide  of  the  Galvinists 
in  all  Europe.  In  the  various  controversies  into 
which  he  was  drawn,  Beza  often  showed  an  excess 
of  irritation  and  intolerance,  from  which  Bernar- 
dino Ochino,  pastor  of  the  Italian  congregation  at 
Zurich  (on  account  of  a  treatise  which  contained 
some  objectionable  points  on  polygamy),  and 
Sebastian  Castellio  at  Basel  (on  account  of  his 
Latin  and  French  translations  of  the  Bible)  had 
especially  to  suffer.  With  Reformed  France  Beza 
continued  to  maintain  the  closest  relations.  He 
was  the  moderator  of  the  general  synod  which 
met  in  April,  1571,  at  La  Rochelle  and  decided 
not  to  abolish  church  discipline  or  to  acknowledge 
the  civil  government  as  head  of  the  Church,  as  the 
Paris  minister  Jean  Morel  and  the  philosopher 
Pierre  Ramus  demanded;  it  also  decided  to  con- 
firm anew  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (by  the  expression:  "  substance  of  the 
body  of  Christ")  against  Zwinglianism,  which 
caused  a  very  unpleasant  discussion  between  Beza 
and  Ramus  and  Bullinger.  In  the  following  year 
(May,  1572)  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  na- 
tional synod  at  Ntmes.  He  was  abo  interested  in 
the  controversies  which  concerned  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  Germany,  especially  after  1564,  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  and'  the  sacra- 
ment, and  published  several  works  against  West- 
phal,  Hesshusen,  Selnecker,  Johann  Brenz,  and 
Jakob  Andreft.  This  made  him,  especially  after 
1571,  hated  by  all  those  who  adhered  to  Luther- 
anism  in  opposition  to  Melanchthon. 

The  last  polemical  conflict  of  importance  Beza 
encountered  from  the  exclusive  Lutherans  was  at 
the  Colloquy  of  MUmpelgart  (q.v.),  Mar.  14-27, 
1586,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Lutheran 
Coimt  Frederick  of  WOrttemberg  at  the  wish  of  the 
French  noblemen  who  had  fled  to  Milmpelgart. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  intended  union  which 
was  the  purpose  of  the  colloquy  was  not  brought 
about;  nevertheless  it  called  forth  serious  develop- 
ments within  the  Reformed   Chiu-ch.    When  the 


edition  of  the  acts  of  the  colloquy,  as  prepared 

by   J.   Andrea,  was  published,  Samuel  Huber,  of 

Burg  near  Bern,  who  belonged  to  the 

8.  The  Col-  Lutheranizing    jfaction   of   the   Swiss 

loquy  of    clergy,   took  so  great  offense  at  the 

Miimpel-  supralapsarian  doctrine  of  predesti- 
gart.  nation  propounded  at  MQmpelgart 
by  Beza  and  Musculus  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  denounce  Musculus  to  th|e 
magistrates  of  Bern  as  an  innovator  in  doctrine. 
To  adjust  the  matter,  the  magistrates  arranged  a 
colloquy  between  Huber  and  Musculus  (Sept.  2, 
1587),  in  which  the  former  represented  the  uni- 
versalism,  the  latter  the  particularism,  of  grace. 
As  the  colloquy  was  resultless,  a  debate  was  ar- 
ranged at  Bern,  Apr.  15-18,  1588,  at  which  the 
defense  of  the  accepted  system  of  doctrine  was 
at  the  start  put  into  Beza's  hands.  The  three 
delegates  of  the  Helvetic  cantons  who  presided  at 
the  debate  declared  in  the  end  that  Beza  had 
substantiated  the  teaching  propounded  at  Mum- 
pelgart  as  the  orthodox  one,  and  Huber  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office. 

After  that  time  Beza's  activity  was  confined 

more  and  more  to  the  affairs  of  his  home.     His 

faithful  wife  Claudine  had  died  childless  in  1588, 

a  few  days  before  he  went  to  the  Bern  Disputation. 

Forty  years  they  had  lived  happily 

9.  Last  together.  He  contracted,  on  the  ad- 
Days,  vice  of  his  friends,  a  second  marriage 
with  Catharina  del  Piano,  a  Genoese 
widow,  in  order  to  have  a  helpmate  in  his  declining 
years.  Up  to  his  sixty-fifth  year  he  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent health,  but  after  that  a  gradusd  sinking 
of  his  vitality  became  perceptible.  He  was  active 
in  teaching  till  Jan.,  1597.  The  saddest  experience 
in  his  old  days  was  the  conversion  of  King  Henry  IV 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  in  spite  of  his  most  earnest 
exhortations  (1593).  Strange  to  say,  in  1596  the 
report  was  spread  by  the  Jesuits  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Italy  that  Beza  and  the 
Church  of  Geneva  had  retiuned  into  the  bosom  of 
Rome,  and  Beza  replied  in  a  satire  that  revealed 
the  possession  still  of  his  old  fire  of  thought  and 
vigor  of  expression.  He  was  not  buri^,  like 
Calvin,  in  the  general  cemetery,  Plain-Palais  (for 
the  Savoyards  had  threatened  to  abduct  his  body 
to  Rome),  but  at  the  direction  of  the  magistrates, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Pierre. 

In  Beza's  literary  activity  as  well  as  in  his  life, 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  period  of  the 
himianist  (which  ended  with  the  publication  of  his 
Juvenilia)  and  that  of  the  ecclesiastic.  But  later 
productions  like  the  humanistic,  biting, 
10.  Human-  satirical  Pas^avantius  and  his  Com- 
istic  and  plairUe  de  Messire  Pierre  Lizet  .  .  . 
Historical  prove  that  in  later  years  he  occasion- 
Writings,  ally  went  back  to  his  first  love.  In 
his  old  age  he  published  his  Cato 
censariua  (1591),  and  revised  his  Poemaiaf  from 
which  he  purged  juvenile  eccentricities.  Of  his 
historiographicai  works,  aside  from  his  Icones  (1580), 
which  have  only  an  iconographical  value,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  famous  Histoire  eccUsiastique 
dea  igliaes  rifomUes  au  Royaume  de  France  (1580), 
and  his  biography  of  Calvin,  with  which  must  be 
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immed  his  edition  of  Calvin's  Bpistolce  et  reaponaa 
:i575). 

But  all  these  humanistic  and  historical  studies 
are  surpassed  by  his  theological  productions  (con- 
tained in  TraeUUiones  theologicoB).    In  these  Beza 
appears  the  perfect  pupil  or  the  alter 
XX.  Theo-   ego  of  Calvin.    His   view  of  life   is 
loCical      deterministic   and    the    basis   of   his 
Works,      religious  thinking  is  the  predestinate 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  all  tem- 
poral   existence    as    an    effect    of    the  absolute, 
etemaly  and  immutable  will  of  God,  so  that  even 
the  fall  of  the  human  race  appears  to  him  essential 
to  the  divine  plan  of  the  world.     In  most  lucid 
manner  Besa  shows  in  tabular  form  the  connection 
of  the  religious  views  which  emanated  from  this 
fundamental    supralapsarian    mode    of    thought. 
This  he  added  to  his  highly   instructive   treatise 
Snmma  tatiue  Christianismi. 

Of  no  less  importance  are  the  contributions  of 
Besa  to  Biblical  science.     In   1565  he  issued  an 
ediUon  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  accompanied 
in  parallel  oolunms  by  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  and  a 
translation  of  his  own  (already  published  as  early 
as    1556).     Annotations  were   added,  also    previ- 
ously published,  but  now  he  greatly  enriched   and 
enlarged  them.     In  the  preparation  of 
12.  Beza's  this  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  but  much 
Greek  Hew  more  in  the  preparation  of  the  second 
Testament  edition  which  he  brought  out  in  1582, 
Besa  may  have  availed  himself  of  the 
help  of  two  very  valuable  manuscripts.    One  is 
known  as  the  Codex  Beza  or  CantabrtgensiSf  and 
was  later  presented  by  Beza  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  the  second  is  the  Codex  ClaromorUanuSt 
which  Beaa  had  found  in  Clermont  (now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris).    It  was  not,  however, 
to  these  sources  that  Beza  was  chiefly  indebted, 
but  rather  to  the  previous  edition  of  the  eminent 
Robert  Stephens  (1550),  itself  based  in  great  meas- 
ure upon  one  of  the  later  editions  of  Erasmus. 
Beta's  labors  in  this  direction  were  exceedingly 
helpful  to  those  who  came  after.    The  same  thing 
may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth   of   his   Latin 
version  and  of  the  copious  notes  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.    The  former  is  said  to  have  been 
published  over  a  himdred  times.     It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  author's  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  exercised   upon   the  interpretation 
of   Scripture    too    preponderating    an    influence. 
However,  there  is  no  question  that  Beza  added 
much  to  a  dear  understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
°»«nt.  EuofeNE  Choist. 

BnuoomAnrr:  J.  W.  Baum,  T.  Beta  nach  hancUchrifaichen 
^t^owlerengUidueiHoen  Quellen,  Leipsic,  1843-62  (maa- 
t«riy.  but  extends  only  to  1563);  hia  life  by  Heppe  is  in 
▼ol  ▼!  of  LiUn  und  auaQew6hlU  Schriften  der  V&ter  der 
re/or»i«rtoi  Kxrcke,  Elberfeld.  1861  (complete  and  exoel- 
tent,  mferioronly  to  Baum);  A.  de  la  Faye,  De  viia  et 
?2?T'  ^«".  Geneva.  1606  (by  a  favorite  pupil  of  Bom); 
j^^  BoI«c.  Hiatoire  de  la  vie,  tneeure,  doctrine  et  d&- 
T^T^  ^T.de  Bhe,  Paris,  1582.  republiahed  Geneva, 
wo  ( Roman  OftthoUc,  a  scurriloua  and  malignant  Ubel); 
If mi-r?r***''  ^^'^^  <*«•  Theodor  Beta  und  dee  Peitr 
j!^^  ^t^iqXi,  Heidelberg.  1809;  E.  and  E.  Haag,  La 
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imVlSf^'***^  2d  ed.  by  Bordier.  ii,  620-540,  Paria, 

Uni^e^    "cCracken.  lAvee  of  the  Leadere  of  Our  Church 

Pl5Ii?i.'roni   the  Germ,    of   F.   Piper,   pp.  362-362, 

^^*'»>*u*.  1879;  Sohaif.  Chriatian  Churdi,  vol.  vii,  paa- 


rim,  especially  chap,  xix;  Moeller,  Chriatian  Church,  .  oL 
iii,  pasrim;  C.  v.  Proosdij,  T.  Beza  medearbeiter  en  opvol- 
ger  van  Calvijn,  Leyden,  1896;  H.  M.  Baird,  Theodore 
Beza,  the  CounaeUor  of  the  French  Reformation,  New  York, 
1899  (the  one  book  in  English,  and  a  worthy  treatment 
of  the  subject),  cf.  his  Riae  of  the  Huouenota,  passim, 
ib.  1879;  A.  Bomus,  T.  de  Bhe  d  Lauaanne,  Lausanne, 
1900;  E.  Choisy,  L'£tat  chritien  calviniate  d  OenHe  au 
tempa  deT.de  B^ze,  Geneva,  1902;  Cambridge  Modem 
Hiatary,  vol.  ii.  The  Reformation,  pasrim.  vol.  iii.  London, 
1904;  A  Thiodore  de  Bhze  (,1606-1906).  Geneva,  1906. 

BEZOLD,  b^"z6ld',  CARL  ERNST  CHRISTIAN: 
German  Orientalist;  b.  at  Donau worth  (25  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Augsburg),  Bavaria,  May  18,  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Munich  (1876-79), 
Leipsic  (1879-80;  Ph.D.,  1881),  and  Strasburg 
(1881),  and  became  privat-docent  at  Munich  in 
1883.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  1884  and  at  London  in  the  summer  of 
1882  and  1887,  while  from  1888  to  1894  he  was 
employed  in  the  British  Museum.  Since  the  latter 
year  he  has  been  professor  of  Oriental  philology 
and  director  of  the  Oriental  seminar  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  In  1884  he  founded,  at 
Leipsic,  the  Zeitachrift  fur  Keilachriftforschung, 
which  was  continued  in  the  following  year  as  the 
Zeitachrift  fiir  Aasyriologie,  and  which  he  has  edited 
to  the  present  time.  He  likewise  edited  the  second 
edition  of  C.  F.  A.  Dillmann's  Grammatik  der 
dthiopiachen  Sprache  (Leipsic,  1899)  and  the  Orienta- 
liache  Studien  in  honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday 
of  T.  Noldeke  (2  vols.,  Giessen,  1906),  and  was 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Semitiatiache  Studien 
(Berlin,  1894  sqq.).  In  1904  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Archiv  fiir  Religionawiaaenachaft. 
He  has  also  written  Die  groaae  Dariuainachrift  am 
Felaen  von  Behiatun  (Leipsic,  1881);  Die  Achdmeni- 
deninachriften  (1882);  Die  SchcUzhdhle,  ayriach  und 
deutach  (2  vols.,  1883-88);  The  Ordinary  Canon  of 
the  Maaa  according  to  the  Uae  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
in  C.  A.  Swainson's  Greek  Liiurgiea  (London,  1884); 
Kurzgefaaater  Ueberblick  uber  die  babyloniach-aa- 
ayriache  Literatur  (Leipsic,  1886);  Catalogue  of  the 
Cuneiform  Tableta  in  the  Kouyunjik  Collection  of 
the  Britiah  Muaeum  (5  vols.,  London,  1889-99); 
The  Tell-el-Amama  Tableta  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum 
(1892);  Oriental  Diplomacy  (1893);  Ninive  und 
Babylon  (Bielefeld,  1903) ;  Die  babyloniach-aaayriachen 
Keilinachriften  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiirdaa  AUe  Teata-^ 
merU  (Tubingen,  1904);  BabyloniachnAaayriache  Texte 
iiberaetzt :  i.  Die  Schopfungalegende  (Bonn,  1904);  and 
Kebra  Nagaat,  die  Herrlichkeit  der  Kdnige  (Ethiopic 
text  and  German  translation,  Munich,  1905). 

BIANCHINI,  bi"an-ki'ni  (BLANCHINUS),  GIU- 
SEPPE: Italian  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Verona 
Sept.  9,  1704;  d.  after  1760.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  the  author 
of  two  works  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Itala*. 
Paalterium  duplex  juxta  antiquam  italicam  ver- 
aionem  (Rome,  1740)  and  Evangeliarium  qua- 
druplex  iMtinoR  veraionia  antiquce  aeu  veteria  Italicce 
(2  vols.,  1749).  The  detailed  statements  in  the 
first  volume  are  valuable,  but  the  text  is  inferior 
to  Sabatier's  Bibliorum  aacrorum  Latince  veraionia 
antiques  (Reims,  1739  sqq.).  The  second,  con- 
taining some  older  codices,  supplements  Sabatier. 

K.  Benrath. 
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BIBLE. 

The  Bible  in  the  Early  Church  ($  1). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  and  Reformation  Period  ($  2). 

Modem  Views  and  Criticism  ($  3). 

Wherein  the  Bible  is  Unique  ($4). 

The  word  "  Bible  "  (from  Gk.  hiblia,  "  books  ") 
or  "  Holy  Scripture "  is  the  customary  tenn  in 
Church  and  theology  for  the  ecclesiastically  ac- 
knowledged collection  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  writings.  As  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon  are  indicated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  term  "The  Scriptures"  or  "The 
Scripture/'  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  whole  was 
designated  by  "  The  Books."  By  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  Greek  form,  the  word  was  received 
into  the  modem  languages  as  a  singular  of  feminine 
gender. 

The  separation  of  these  writings  from  all  other 
literature  as  "  the  Book  of  Books  "  is  derived  from 
the  practise  of  Jesus,  who,  with  his  contem- 
poraries', acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature  (M.  Kaehler,  Jesus  und  das 
AUe  Testament,  Leipsic,  1895).  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  conveyed,  in  t^e  Greek  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  as  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians by  the  followers  of  Jesus.  At  the  latest  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  New 
X.  The  Bible  Testament  canon  was  added  to  the  Old 
in  the  Early  Testament,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  Syr- 
Church,  iac  version  (see  Canon  op  Scripture). 
And  from  that  time  the  bipartite  col- 
lection was  always  treated  as  a  whole,  although  the 
uncertainty  about  some  books  (the  so-called  Anti- 
legomena)  was  not  forgotten  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  recognized  by  Luther  and  other  Reformers, 
and  was  treated  from  a  dogmatic  standpoint 
by  Martin  Chemnitz  (Examen  concUii  TriderUinif 
Frankfort,  1596).  The  controversy  about  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  has  never  been  settled. 
What  esteem  the  Bible  enjoyed  in  the  ancient 
catholic  Church  is  seen  from  its  controlling  position 
in  divine  service,  in  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  in 
the  delivery  of  sermons  founded  on  it,  but  especially 
from  the  labor  spent  in  translating  it  (see  Bible 
Versions,  A). 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Middle  Ages 
did  not  rightly  appreciate  the  Bible.     It  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  great  difficulties  which 
confronted  the  Church  at  that  time  in  forming  an 
ecclesiastical  language,  and  even  a  literary  lan- 
guage, for  the  Germanic  and  Slavic  nations.     In 
the  absence  of  modem  philology  the  efforts  made 
are  worthy  of  acknowledgment.    The 
a.  In  the    hiei^archical  development  of  the  Church 
Middle      tended   to   paralyze   it  by  enforcmg 
Ages  and    uniformity  in  use  of  the  church-lan- 
Reforma-    guage  at  the  expense  of  intelligibility, 
tion  Period,  and  in  the  interest  of  an  easier  man- 
agement put  the   "  heretical   book  " 
into  the  keeping  of  the  ecclesiastical  magistracy. 
But  the  Reformation  introduced  a  new  epoch  of 
wide  propagation  and  appreciation  of  the  Bible. 
The  efforts  of  the  Reformers  to  make  this  book 
accessible  to  all  Christians  were  taken  up  by  Pietism 
under  Spener;  the  founding  of  the  Canstcin  Bible 
Institute  (see  Bible  Societies,  II,  1;  Canstein, 


Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron  of)  and  the  sending  out 
of  the  first  missionaries  opened  the  double  way  by 
which  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  obtained  its  commanding  position  in  the 
world;  knowledge  of  the  Bible  has  been  spread  by 
the  Bible  Societies  (q.v.)  through  hundreds  of  new 
translations  (a  work  in  which  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves).  The  Bible  has  become 
in  the  fullest  sense  the  people's  book  in  all*  Prot- 
estant countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  same 
process  is  being  repeated  among  the  non-Christian 
nations,  to  which  missionary  cooperation  gives 
the  Bible  and  with  it  often  also  an  alphabet  and 
a  literary  language. 

This  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bible  has 
its  root  in  the  unique  importance  which  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation  ascribes  to  it.  In  opposition 
to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Rome,  the  Evan- 
gelicals developed  their  doctrine  of  the  "  norma- 
tive or  decisive  authority  of  Scripture"  on  the  basis 
of  the  uncontroverted  character  of  the  Scripture 
as  revelation.  This  high  regard  has  as  its  founda- 
tion the  doctrine  of  "  verbal  inspiration "  (see 
Inspiration),  which  ascribes  to  the  Bible  all 
requisite  qualities,  such  as  "  perfection  "  in  com- 
municating the  "  knowledge  necessary  for  salva- 
tion," "  transparency,"  and  the  "  power  of  inter- 
preting itself  by  itself."  Unobserved,  the  body  of 
pure  doctrine,  by  the  help  of  which  the  renewal 
of  evangelical  activity  had  been  accomplished, 
became  transformed  into  a  set  of  doctrines  which 
were  mechanically  combined,  regardless  of  their 
historical  origin.  In  opposition  to  the  adulterated 
tradition  of  Rome,  Protestantism 
3.  Modem  could  happily  refer  to  the  bulwark 
Views  and  of  Scripture,  in  which  Roman  Catho- 
Criticism.  lies  also  acknowledged  divine  reve- 
lation. But  evangelical  theology  first 
succumbed  to  the  attack  which  the  **  Enlighten- 
ment "  {Aufkldrung)f  about  the  middle  of  the  eight* 
eenth  century,  made  upon  all  history  and  tradi- 
tion and  especially  upon  historical  revelation.  In 
vain  the  effort  was  made  to  prove  dogmatically 
the  immediate  divine  origin  of  the  Bible-letter, 
while  proof  was  also  given  in  an  evei^cogent  man- 
ner that  the  Bible  is  a  production  of  human 
authorship  and  tradition.  This  crisis  was  gradu- 
ally overcome  by  the  victory  gained  for  the 
"  historico-critical  "  method  of  treating  the  Bible, 
but  the  right  of  historical  revelation  was  estab- 
lished over  against  "  natural  morality  and  re- 
ligion." As  in  earlier  times  historical  development 
within  the  Bible  was  now  and  then  perceived 
(e.g.,  by  Cocceius  and  Bengel),  so  now  students 
see  in  its  writings  documents  of  divine  revelation 
which  entered  into  the  human  world  as  historical 
facts  (so  the  Erlangen  School).  Only  one  group 
of  theologians  of  the  nineteenth  century  (e.g., 
Hengstenberg  and  Rudelbach)  went  back  again  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration;  most  investi- 
gators assumed  a  new  attitude  toward  Scripture. 
Documents  to  have  value  must  be  shown  to  be  an- 
cient and  to  be  derived  from  a  time  near  the  events 
they  relate;  there  must  be  testimony  to  their  genu- 
ineness and  credibility.    But  such  merely  histor- 
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ical  consideration  of  the  Bible  proved  insufficient 
and  dangerous  in  the  next  period.  "  Liberal  the- 
ology, endowed  with  technical  skill/'  showed  error 
in  Biblical  tradition  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
and  in  place  of  the  Biblical  evidences  it  substi- 
tuted conjecturally  the  details  of  a  natural  history 
of  religion,  which  it  composed  after  the  Hegelian 
formula  to  the  efifect  that  in  the  "  historical  revela- 
tion "  there  is  to  be  seen  the  development  of 
a  religious  idea,  an  act  in  the  drama  of  the  natural 
development  of  humanity  (so  F.  C.  Baur,  E. 
Reuss,  and  Wellhausen).  The  results  of  this  mod- 
em criticism  were  propagated  among  the  people 
through  the  press  and  by  pamphlets  in  a  wild 
confusion  along  with  the  older,  would-be  enlight- 
ening defamations  of  the  Bible  (so  by  Reimarus, 
Venturini,  and  Bahrdt).  Over  against  this  sprang 
up  a  comprehensive  literature  which  sought  to  gain 
those  who  were  estranged  from  the  Bible  and  to 
reassure  disquieted  readers.  It  was  based  on  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  part  the  revelation  of  God 
has  played  in  the  education  of  the  race,  and  in  a 
scientific  manner  discarded  the  unjustified  con- 
dusions  of  the  so-called  constructive  criticism, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned. 
In  this  intellectual  battle  it  became  evident  that 
the  estimate  of  the  Bible  stands  in  an  indissolubly 
reciprocal  relation  to  the  position  taken  toward 
positive  Christianity  in  general. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  (especially 
for  the  ministry  and  for  ecclesiastical  instruction) 
to  have  a  clear  insight  into  that  which  niakes  our 
Bible  the  unique  "  Book  of  Books."  This  is  ob- 
tained by  observing  what  it  is  that  has  given  the 
Bible  its  historical  position.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  its  working  in  the  hmnan  race  the  Bible 
appears  only  in  close  connection  with  the  Church, 
the  essential  activity  of  which,  according  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (vii),  is  the  preaching  of  "  the 
Word."  The  conmion  object  of  both  is  to  convey 
the  revelation  of  the  living  God.  Whoever  has 
become  a  believer  in  the  Gospel  and  recalls  his 
experience  perceives  also  that  the  service  of  the 
Church  by  which  he  was  led  to  it  was  inspired  by 
the  Bible,  and  further  observation  of  life  and  history 
teaches  that  the  efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
is  dependent  on  the  use  it  makes  of  the  Bible. 
For  only  in  the  Scripture  is  found  the  unchangeable 
and  therefore  authoritative  form  of 
4.  Wherein  preaching  which  first  induced  faith 
the  Bible  is  in  Christ  and  continues  so  to  do.  On 
Unique,  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  also 
recognizes  that  his  personal  relation 
to  the  Bible  is  due  to  the  "  living  voice  of  the  Gos- 
pel "  and  that  through  the  Church  he  comes  into 
personal  relation  with  the  Bible.  He  imderstands 
also  that  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  Church  (so 
Luther),  but  not  a  text-book  or  devotional  book 
which  in  all  its  parts  is  immediately  useful  to  the 
individual  Christian.  In  it  are  found  productions 
which  are  far  remote  from  one  another  in  date, 
which  originally  were  intended  for  entirely  different 
drdes  with  quite  peculiar  wants.  On  this  account 
only  the  cooperation  of  different  gifts  and  the  dili- 
gence of  generations  working  on  a  scientific  basis 
can  bring  out  its  full  content.    Under  the  assump- 


tion of  this  service  of  the  Church  each  living  Chris- 
tian has  the  possibility  of  coming  thus  through  his 
Bible  into  immediate  touch  with  the  historical 
revelation  of  his  God  from  the  promise  of  the  cove- 
nant to  the  beginning  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
While  historical  inquiry  establishes  the  historical 
continuation,  and  divides  the  whole  Bible  into 
single  historical  accounts  and  docmnents,  the  view 
of  most  Bible-readers  is  directed  only  to  the  Bible 
aa  a  whole,  and  seeks  in  every  fragment  a  word  of 
God  applicable  to  inmiediate  questions  and  wants. 
These  divergent  interests  must  be  united  by  observ- 
ing that  the  individual  parts,  by  being  compre- 
hended as  "  the  Bible,"  receive  a  new  worth,  and 
that  in  this  very  form  they  obtain  an  imperishable, 
effective  continuity,  instead  of  being  merely  indi- 
vidual monuments  of  past  times.  The  collection 
is  not  an  accidental  one,  but  transcribes  in  char- 
acteristic features  the  life  of  the  human  race  as 
it  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  history 
of  revelation.  To  him  therefore  who  sees  in 
reliance  on  God  the  stay  of  hmnan  life,  the  Bible 
will  also  be  the  book  of  the  human  race.  For 
Christian  belief  the  Bible  appears  thus  as  the  great 
fact  in  which  God  has  inseparably  interwoven  the 
faith-awakening  knowledge  of  his  revelation  with 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  in  it  is  discerned 
the  clear  testimony  to  the  goal  of  the  human  race 
and  the  conquering  offer  of  God's  grace.  On  this 
account  it  remains  the  historical  and  at  the  same 
time  the  unchangeable  form  of  the  indispensable 
means  of  grace.  M.  Kaehler. 

Bxbuoorapht:  M.  Arnold,  LUenUure  and  Dogma,  latest  ed.. 
New  York,  1902  (a  rich  book,  but  on  rationalistic  basis; 
it  called  forth  many  replies  which  were  answered  in  Ood 
and  the  BMe,  1884);  J.  H.  Crooker.  The  New  BibU  and 
Ua  Neva  U§e»  (Unitarian,  ultrarationaUstic);  G.  J.  Mets- 
ger,  Der  alte  Bibelglaube  und  der  modeme  Vemunftglattbe, 
Stuttgart,  1893  (evangelical):  J.  T.  Sunderland.  The 
Bible  .  .  .  Ua  Place  among  the  Sacred  Booke  of  the  Worlds 
New  York.  1893  (Unitarian);  J.  Denney,  Studiea  in  The- 
alooy,  London.  1895  (by  a  leader  in  English  evangelical 
thought);  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem 
Theology ,  London.  1896  (moderate  in  its  theological  posi- 
tion); P.  Mtiller.  Freiainn  und  Bibelglaube,  Hamburg, 
1896;  W.  Sanday,  Inapiration,  London,  1896  (advanced 
in  the  O.  T.  part,  conservative  in  treating  the  N.  T.); 
R.  L.  Ottley,  Aapecta  of  the  Old  Testament,  London.  1898; 
T.  Zahn,  Die  bleibendt  Bedeutung  dea  neuteatamentlichen 
Kanona  ffkr  die  Kirche,  Loipsic,  1898;  S.  Bernfeld.  Daa 
Buch  der  BOcher,  Berlin.  1899;  G.  A.  Briggs,  General  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  New  York.  1899 
(comprehensive  and  scholarly);  R.  S.  MacArthur,  BibU 
DifficuUiea  and  their  AUevicUive  Interpretationa,  Boston, 
1898:  idem.  The  Old  Book  and  the  Old  Faith,  ib.  1899  (de- 
cidedly conservative);  L.  W.  Batten,  The  Old  Teatament 
from  the  Modem  Point- of  View,  New  York,  1901;  R.  G. 
Moulton,  Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible, 
Boston.  1901;  P.  Gardner,  Historic  View  of  the  New 
Teatanient,  London,  1904  (from  a  scientific  standpoint); 
F.  Bettex.  Die  Bibel  GoUea  Wort,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart.  1903, 
Eng.  transl..  Cincinnati,  1904;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Bible 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  London,  1903  (scholarly  and 
reverent,  but  on  scientific  basis):  J.  Haussleiter.  Die  Aulo- 
ntat  der  Bibel,  Munich  [19041,  1905;  M.  Dods,  The  BibU, 
ita  Origin  and  Nature,  New  York.  1905  (Dr.  Dods  is  well 
known  as  a  conservative  critic):  J.  M.  McMullen,  The 
Supremacy  of  the  BibU,  ib.  1906;  W.  Barry,  The  Tradition 
of  Scripture,  ita  Origin,  Authority,  and  Interpretation,  Lon- 
don. 1906;  C.  F.  Kent,  Origin  and  Permanent  Value  of  the 
O.  T.,  New  York,  1906;  A.  T.  Pierson,  The  BibU  and 
Spiritual  Criticiam,  ib.  1906;  G.  F.  Wright.  Scientific 
Confirmationa  of  O.  T.  History,  ib.  1906;  W.  C.  Selleck, 
New  Appreciation  of  (he  BibU,  Chicago,  1907;  H.  F.  Wa- 
ring. Christianity  and  its  Bible,  ib.  1907. 
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BIBLE  CHRISTIANS  (BRYANITES). 

William  O 'Bryan  (§1). 

Early  Organixation  and  Growth  (§  2). 

Diflnension  (S3). 

Extension  to  America  and  Australia  (§  4). 

Union  with  the  Methodists  in  Canada  (§  5). 

Union  in  Australia  and  England  (§  6). 

Bible  Christians  or  Bryanites  are  popular  names 
of  a  body  of  Christians  officially  known  as 
the  Bible  Christian  Connection.  The  designation 
"  Bryanites "  is  from  their  foimder,  William 
O'Bryan;  that  of  "  Bible  Christians  "  was  due  to 
the  persistent  use  of  the  Bible  in  private  devotions 
and  public  services  by  a  peasantry  in  general  but 
scantily  provided  with  the  book,  and  to  the  consistent 
practise  of  its  precepts  by  their  early  ministry. 
The  sect  has  usually  been  classed  with  the  Method- 
ists and  is  now  united  with  them. 

William    O'Bryan,    the    founder,    was    bom    in 

Gunwen  (near  Lostwithiel,  23  m.  w.  of  Plymouth), 

Cornwall,  England,  Feb.  6,  1778.     He  was  the  son 

of  a  yeoman,  was  possessed  of  a  vigorous  mind  and 

retentive  memory,  and,  having  a  good  elementary 

education,    was,    intellectually,    con- 

I.  William    siderably  above  his  class.    His  home 

O'Bryan.      influences    were    devoutly    religious 

and    resulted    in    his    conversion    at 

eighteen,  when  he  began  at  once  to  exhort.     He 

was  licensed  shortly  after  as  a  *'  local  preacher  " 

with  the  hope  of  entering  the  Wesleyan  itinerancy; 

meanwhile  he  engaged  in  business. 

Serious  illness  (1804)  reawakened  in  him  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  his  call,  which  delay  and  oppo- 
sition had  weakened  for  a  time.  For  five  years 
more  he  was  content  to  work  on  the  Bodmin  circuit 
as  a  local  preacher  of  the  Wesleyans,  while  still 
in  business.  His  fine  presence,  courteous  manner, 
great  magnetism,  and  above  all  his  fervent  godli- 
ness gave  him  much  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
In  his  keen  hunting  for  souls,  he  grew  restive  under 
restraint,  overstepped  the  boimdary  of  the  circuit 
and  plunged  into  the  "  wild  wastes  of  Cornwall  and 
North  Devon,"  where  the  voice  of  Methodism  had 
never  been  heard. 

This  in  the  mind  of  the  Wesleyan  authorities  was 
a  "  dangerous  irregularity "  of  method,  against 
which  Mr.  O'Bryan  had  been  cautioned,  and,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  district  meeting  as  a  candidate 
for  the  itinerancy,  caused  his  "  first "  rejection; 
the  financial  responsibiUty  which  would  be  incurred 
by  accepting  a  married  man,  as  he  now  was,  was 
named  as  the  **  second  "  cause  for  his  **  final  ** 
rejection.  He  at  once  entered  imoccupied  fields 
in  a  new  campaign.  His  imqucstioned  moral 
uprightness,  indefatigable  labors,  and  unsparing 
self-sacrifice  made  his  evangelical  message  remark- 
ably successful;  and  the  generosity  which  prompted 
him  to  urge  all  his  converts  to  enter  the  Church 
that  had  rejected  him  from  its  highest  office  of 
ministry  compels  admiration.  A  tendency  to 
despotic  rule,  to  which  by  nature  and  force  of 
circumstances  he  was  inclined  (see  below,  §  3),  led 
to  a  separation  in  1829  from  the  Connection  which 
he  had  founded,  and  in  1835  to  his  emigration  to 
the  United  States  with  residence  in  New  York  City. 
He  revisited  his  spiritual  children  more  than  once 


and  was  heartily  welcomed.  A  generous  pension 
was  provided  for  his  support  by  the  body.  He 
died  in  Brooklyn,  Jan.  8,  1868,  and  was  buried  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 

The  germ  of  the  Bible  Christian  denomination 
consisted  of  twenty-two  persons,  converts  of  Mr. 
O'Bryan,  who  were  organized  into  a  society  on 
Oct.  9,  1815,  in  the  house  of  John  Thome,  Shebbear. 
Devonshire,  England.  Within  a  year  this  number 
became  eighteen  ministers  and  1,500  members; 
and  at  the  sixth  year  seventy-eight  ministers  and 
6,200  members.  To  carry  forward  a  work  extend- 
ing so  rapidly,  Mr.  O'Bryan  adopted 

2.  Early  John  Wesley's  plan  and  ''  chose  and 
Organiza-    appointed  "  both  men  and  women  as 

tion  and     itinerants.    The  proportion  of  women 

Growth,  was  large  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  and  their  work  was  eminently 
successful;  yet  their  niunber  steadily  declined 
and  ultimately  none  remained  in  the  itinerancy. 
With  this  working  force  evangelism  was  extended 
into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  Scilly  and  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  later  by  emigration  (1820-30)  to 
America. 

Organization  into  societies  and  circuits  required 
meeting-places  and  chapels — at  first  preaching  was 
mostly  in  the  field,  the  village  green,  in  hired  halls, 
and  in  houses — and  all  property  acquired  for  such 
purpose  was  held  in  Mr.  O'Bryan's  name.  He  also 
presided  over  the  conference,  the  first  being  held 
at  Launceston  (1819),  and  composed  of  ministers 
only.    To  all  this  absolutism,   there 

3.  Dis-       was  serious  objection,  and  an  effort 

Bcnsion.  to  seciure  an  amended  deed  by  which 
all  property  should  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Connection  was  begun  in  1826.  A  crisis 
was  reached  at  the  eleventh  conference  (1829), 
when  opposition  to  Mr.  O'Bryan's  expressed  inten- 
tion "  that  if  all  the  conference  were  opposed  to  his 
views,  his  single  vote  was  to  determine  every  case," 
resulted  in  his  adjourning  the  conference,  and  with- 
drawing with  comparatively  few  sympathizers. 
The  conference  refused  to  recognize  his  authority, 
elected  Andrew  Cory  president  in  his  stead,  and 
proceeded  with  business.  It  was  resolved  "  that 
the  conference  be  the  organ  of  government;  its 
membership,  ministers  and  laymen;  and  its  next 
place  of  meeting  annually  fixed."  The  conference 
thus  declared  against  an  episcopacy,  as  it  also  de- 
cided against  ecdesiasticism  by  admitting  laymen 
to  church  government  in  equal  numbers  with 
clerical  members.  Eight  years  later  these  separa- 
tists negotiated  terms  of  reimion,  but  Mr.  O'Bryan 
never  again  united. 

Many  members  of  the  infant  Church  emigrated 

to  the  colonies  and  the  United  States.     In  1831 

the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Bible  Cluistians  in 

England  sent  John  Glass  and  Francis 

4.  Ezten-     Metherall  as  missionaries  to  Canada 

sion  to       West    and    Prince    Edward     Island 

America     respectively.     They    also     organized 

and  Aus-    missions  (1846)  in  the  States  of  Wis- 

tralia.        consin,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.     In  1850 

James   Way  and  James   Rowe  were 

sent  out  to  Australia,  and  later  work  was  begun  in 

New  Zealand.     For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
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the  Church  enjoyed  undisturbed  prosperity,  estab- 
lishing three  publishing  houses,  and  a  denomi- 
national college  at  Shebbear,  Devonshire,  England. 
In  1882,  300  ministers  and  34,000  members  were  re- 
ported. This  was  the  high-water  mark  numerically. 

These  years  of  extension  had  awakened,  in  a 
much  divided  Methodism,  a  sense  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  **  imion,''  in  both  England  and  the  colo- 
nies. The  center  of  discussion  was  Canada,  where 
five  Methodist  sects  wasted  their  energy  in  vigorous, 
if  not  unseemly,  rivalry.  As  early  as  1866  the 
Bible  Christians  and  Methodist  New  Connection 
approached    the    Methodist    Protes- 

5*  Union     tants  of  the  United  States  upon  the 

with  the  question  of  imion,  but  the  overtiu^ 
Methodists  ended  in  friendly  expressions  only. 
in  Canada.  In  1870  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
made  overtures  to  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians, and  in  1874  the  former  were  absorbed  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Canada.  The  Bible 
Christians  announced  as  their  policy — a  policy 
consistently  held  since  organization — **  That  any 
basis  of  imion  to  be  acceptable  to  this  Conference 
must  secure  to  the  laity  their  full  share  of  privileges 
in  the  government  of  the  Church."  In  1882  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Bible  Christians 
to  meet  with  three  other  committees,  representing 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  of  Canada. 
This  committee  was  explicitly  instructed  to  reafi&rm 
"  That  no  imion  would  be  possible  for  their  Church 
that  did  not  provide  for  a  representation  of  the 
laity  in  all  chureh  courts."  A  basis  of  union  was 
provided  acceptable  to  all  parties,  voted  upon  by 
every  society,  and  in  1884  imion  was  fully  and 
legally  perfected.  The  uniting  churches  chose  as 
a  name  "  The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada."  The 
parent  body  graciously  consented  to  the  separa- 
tion, which  affected  the  work  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  only. 

The  energy  and  resources  of  the  Elnghsh  and 

Australian  conferences  were  now  devoted  to  an 

enlargement   of   home   missions   and 

6.  Union  in   the  establishment  of  a  foreign  mission 

Australia    in  China,  which  has  been  successful. 

and  Eng-  A  union  of  the  Australian  conference 
land.  with  other  Methodist  sects  in  that 
colony  left  but  the  parent  body  bear- 
ing the  name;  and  in  Aug.,  1906,  this  Church 
voted  unanimously  to  unite  with  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  and  the  United  Methodists,  the 
union  to  be  formally  and  legally  consummated  in 
1907.  The  name  of  "  United  Methodist  Church  " 
was  chosen  for  the  new  organization.  At  the  time 
of  approving  the  union  the  Bible  Christians  had 
638  chapeb,  202  ministers,  and  30,000  members. 
Francis  Metherall  Whitlock. 

BmJOOBArBT:  J.  Thome,  A  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Riee 
and  Fntgreee  ef  Ae  Bible  Chrietian  C<mnexi4m,  London. 
1866;  J.  G.  HAyman,  A  HieL  of  the  Methodiet  Revival  of 
ihe  Laai  Cenhtry  in  Relation  to  North  Devon,  ib.  1886;  [John 
Thome],  Jamee  Thome  of  Shtiibear,  a  Memoir  .  .  .  from 
hie  Diary  and  Letter;  by  hie  Son,  ib.  1873;  F.  W.  Bourne, 
The  Centenary  Life  of  Jamee  Thome,  ib.  1895;  Brief  Bio- 
graphicai  Sketehee  of  Bible  Chrietiane,  Jeraey.  1905:  The 
Book  of  DieeipUne  far  the  People  Known  ae  Bible  Chrie- 
tiane, London,  the  Bible  ChritUan  Book  Room. 


BIBLE   READING   BY  THE    LAITT,  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON. 

I.  The  Ancient  Church. 
II.  The  liiddle  A<es. 

III.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Reforauttion. 
Action  by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  ($1). 

Rules  of  Various  Popes  (§  2). 

Rules  and  Practise  in  Different  Coimtries  (§3). 

IV.  The  Greek  Church. 

V.  The  Evangelical  Churches. 

I.  The  Ancient  Church:  It  is  indisputable  that 
in  Apostolic  times  the  Old  Testament  was  com- 
monly read  (John  v,  47;  Acts  viii,  28;  xvii,  11; 
II  Tim.  iii,  15).  Roman  Catholics  admit  that  this 
reading  was  not  restricted  in  the  first  centuries, 
in  spite  of  its  abuse  by  Gnostics  and  other  heretics. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  Scripture  was  urged 
(Justin  Martyr,  xliv,  ANF,  i,  177-178;  Jerome, 
Adv.  libros  Rufini,  i,  9,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iii,  487); 
and  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Eusebius,  kept  copies 
of  Scripture  to  furnish  to  those  who  desired  them. 
Chrysostom  attached  considerable  importance  to 
the  reading  of  Scripture  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
and  denounced  the  error  that  it  was  to  be 
permitted  only  to  monks  and  priests  (De  Lazaro 
concio, iii,  MPG,  xlviii,  992;  Hom.ii  in  MaU,,  MPG, 
Ivii,  30,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  x,  13).  He  insisted  upon 
access  being  given  to  the  entire  Bible,  or  at  least  to 
the  New  Testament  (Horn,  ix  in  Col.,  MPG,  bdi, 
361,  NPNF,  xiii,  301).  The  women  also,  who  were 
always  at  home,  were  diligently  to  read  the  Bible 
(Horn,  XXXV  on  Gen.  xii,  MPG,  liii,  323).  Jerome 
recommended  the  reading  and  studying  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  women  (Epist.,  cxxviii,  3, 
Af  PL,  xxii,  1098,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi,  259;  Epist., 
Ixxix,  9,MPG,  xxii,  730-731,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi, 
167).  The  translations  of  the  Bible,  Augustine 
considered  a  blessed  means  of  propagating  the 
Word  of  God  among  the  nations  {De  doctr.  christ., 
ii,  5,  NPNF,  1st  ser.,  ii,  536);  Gregory  I  recom- 
mended the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  placing 
any  limitations  on  it  (Horn,  iii  in  Ezek.,  MPL, 
Ixxvi,  968). 

n.  The  Middle  Ages:  Owing  to  lack  of  culture 
among  the  Germanic  and  Romanic  peoples,  there 
was  for  a  long  time  no  thought  of  restricting  access 
to  the  Bible  there.  Translations  of  Biblical  books 
into  German  began  only  in  the  Carolingian  period 
and  were  not  originally  intended  for  the  laity. 
Nevertheless  the  people  were  anxious  to  have  the 
divine  service  and  the  Scripture  lessons  read  in 
the  vernacular.  John  VIII  in  880  permitted,  after 
the  reading  of  the  Latin  gospel,  a  translation  into 
Slavonic;  but  Gregory  VII,  in  a  letter  to  Duke 
Vratislav  of  Bohemia  in  1080  characterised  the 
custom  as  imwise,  bold,  and  forbidden  (Epist.,  vii, 
1 1 ;  P.  Jaff^,  BRG,  ii,  392  sqq.).  This  was  a  formal 
prohibition,  not  of  Bible  reading  in  general,  but  of 
divine  service  in  the  vernacular. 

With  the  appearance,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses, 
who  appealed  to  the  Bible  in  all  their  disputes  with 
the  Church,  the  hierarchy  was  furnished  with  a 
reason  for  shutting  up  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Synod  of  Toulouse  in  1229  forbade  the  laity  to  have 
in  their  possession  any  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  except  the  Psalter  and 
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such  other  portions  as  are  contained  in  the  Breviary 
or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Mary.  **  We  most 
strictly  forbid  these  works  in  the  vulgar  tongue  " 
(Harduin,  Concilia,  xii,  178;  Mansi,  ConcUia,  xxiii, 
194).  The  Synod  of  Tarragona  (1234)  ordered  all 
vernacular  versions  to  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to 
be  burned.  James  I  renewed  this  decision  of  the 
Tarragona  synod  in  1276.  The  synod  held  there  in 
1317  under  Archbishop  Ximenes  prohibited  to 
Beghards,  Beguines,  and  tertiaries  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans the  possession  of  theological  books  in  the 
vernacular  (Mansi,  Concilia,  xxv,  627).  The  order 
of  James  I  was  renewed  by  later  kings  and  con- 
firmed by  Paul  II  (1464-71).  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  (1474-1516)  prohibited  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  or  the  possession  of 
such  translations  (F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  ver- 
hotenen  BUcher,  i,  Bonn,  1883,  44). 

In  England  Wyclif's  Bible-translation  caused 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  third  Synod  of 
Oxford  (1408):  "  No  one  shall  henceforth  of  his 
own  authority  translate  any  text  of  Scripture  into 
English;  and  no  part  of  any  such  book  or  treatise 
composed  in  the  time  of  John  Wycliff e  or  later  shall 
be  read  in  public  or  private,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication "  (Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  vi,  984). 
But  Sir  Thomas  More  states  that  he  had  himself 
seen  old  Bibles  which  were  examined  by  the  bishop 
and  left  in  the  hands  of  good  Catholic  laymen 
(Blunt,  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  4th 
ed.,  London,  1878,  i,  505).  In  Germany,  Charles 
IV  issued  in  1369  an  edict  to  four  inquisitors  against 
the  translating  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  the 
German  language.  This  edict  was  caused  by  the 
operations  of  Beghards  and  Beguines.  In  1485 
and  1486,  Berthold,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  issued  an 
edict  against  the  printing  of  religious  books  in 
German,  giving  among  other  reasons  the  singular 
one  that  the  German  language  was  imadapted  to 
convey  correctly  religious  ideas,  and  therefore  they 
would  be  profaned.  Berthold's  edict  had  some 
influence,  but  could  not  prevent  the  dissemination 
and  publication  of  new  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Leaders  in  the  Church  sometimes  recommended 
to  the  laity  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Church 
kept  silence  officially  as  long  as  these  efforts  were 
not  abused. 

in.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Ref- 
ormation: Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
its  propagation  could  not  but  influence  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Humanism,  through  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  advocated  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  necessity  of  making  it  accessible  by  translations; 
but  it  was  felt  that  Luther's  translation  must  be 
offset  by  one  prepared  in  the  interest  of  the  Church. 
Such  editions  were  Emser's  of  1527,  and  the  Dieten- 
berg  Bible  of  1534.  The  Church  of  Rome  silently 
tolerated  these  translations. 

At  last  the  Council  of  Trent  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  in  its  fourth  session  (Apr.  18,  1546) 
adopted  the  Decretum  de  editume  et  usu  librorum 
sacrorum,  which  enacted  the  following:  "  This 
synod  ordains  and  decrees  that  henceforth  sacred 
Scripture,  and  especially  the  aforesaid  old  and  vul- 
gate  edition,  be  printed  in  the  most  correct  manner 
possible;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one 


to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  books  what- 
ever on  sacred  matters  without  the  name  of  the 
author;   or   in   future   to    sell    them, 

I.  Action  or  even  to  possess  them,  miless  they 
by  the  Coun-  shall  have  been  first  examined  and  ap- 
cil  of  Trent  proved  of  by  the  ordinary."  When 
the  question  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  came  up.  Bishop  Acqui  of 
Piedmont  and  Cardinal  Pacheco  advocated  its  pro- 
hibition. This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cardinal 
Madruzzi,  who  claimed  that  "  not  the  translations 
but  the  professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  Germany;  a  prohibition 
would  produce  the  worst  impression  in  Germany." 
As  no  agreement  could  be  had,  the  council  ap- 
pointed an  index-commission  to  report  to  the  pope, 
who  was  to  give  an  authoritative  decision. 

The  first  index  published  by  a  pope  (Paul  IV), 
in  1559,  prohibited  under  the  title  of  Biblia  pro- 
hibiia  a  number  of  Latin  editions  as  well  as  the 
publication  and  possession  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, or  Dut<;h,  without  the  permission  of  the 
sacred  office  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  (Reusch, 
ut  sup.,  i,  264).  In  1564  Pius  IV  published  the 
index  prepared  by  the  commission  mentioned 
above.  Herein  ten  rules  are  laid  down,  of  which 
the  fourth  reads  thus:  "Inasmuch  as  it  is  man- 
ifest from  experience  that  if  the  Holy  Bible, 
ti-anslated  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
2.  Rules  of    be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every 

Various  one,  the  rashness  of  men  will  cause 
Popes.  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from 
it,  it  is,  on  this  point,  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  or  inquisitors,  who  may, 
by  the  advice  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  permit 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those  persons  whose 
faith  and  piety  they  apprehend  will  be  augmented 
and  not  injured  by  it;  and  this  permission  must  be 
had  in  writing.  But  if  any  shall  have  the  presump- 
tion to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  permission, 
he  shall  not  receive  absolution  imtil  he  have  first 
delivered  up  such  Bible  to  the  ordinary."  Regu- 
lations for  booksellers  follow,  and  then:  *'  Regulars 
shall  neither  read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without 
special  license  from  their  superiors."  Sixtus  V 
substituted  in  1590  twenty-two  new  rules  for  the 
ten  of  Pius  IV.  Clement  VIII  abolished  in  1596 
the  rules  of  Sixtus,  but  added  a  "  remark  "  to  the 
fourth  rule  given  above,  which  particularly  restores 
the  enactment  of  Paul  IV.  The  right  of  the  bishops, 
which  the  fourth  rule  implies,  is  abolished  by  the 
"  remark,"  and  the  bishop  may  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion only  when  especially  authorized  by  the  pope 
and  the  Inquisition  (Reusch,  ut  sup.,  i,  333). 
Benedict  XIV  enlarged,  in  1757,  the  fourth  rule 
thus:  "  If  such  Bible- versions  in  the  vernacular  are 
approved  by  the  apostolic  see  or  are  edited  with 
annotations  derived  from  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
Church  or  from  learned  and  Catholic  men,  they  are 
permitted."  This  modification  of  the  fourth  rule 
was  abolished  by  Gregory  XVI  in  pursuance  of  an 
admonition  of  the  index-congregation,  Jan.  7,  1S3G, 
*'  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  decree  of  1757  only  such  versions  in  the  ver- 
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nacular  are  to  be  permitted  as  have  been  approved 
by  the  apostolic  see  or  are  edited  with  annotations/' 
but  insistence  is  placed  on  all  those  particulars 
enjoined  by  the  fourth  rule  of  the  index  and  after- 
ward by  Clement  VIII  (Reusch,  ut  sup.,  ii,  852). 
In  England  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  made 
by  Henry  VIII  (1530)  to  depend  upon  the  per- 
mission of  the  superiors.  Tyndale's  version, 
printed  before  1535,  was  prohibited.  In  1534  the 
Canterbury  convocation  passed  a  resolution  asking 
the  king  to  have  the  Bible  translated  and  to  permit 
its  reading.  A  folio  copy  of  Coverdale's  trans- 
lation was  put  into  every  church  for  the  benefit 
of  the  faithful,  and  fastened  with  a  chain.  In 
Spain  the  Inquisitor-General  de  Valdes  published 
in  1551  the  index  of  Louvain  of  1550,  which  pro- 
hibits "  Bibles  (New  and  Old  Testaments)  in  the 
Spanish  or  other  vernacular  "  (Reusch,  ut  sup.,  i, 
133).  This  prohibition  was  abolished  in  1778.  The 
Lisbon  index  of  1624  in  Portugal  prohibited  quo- 
ting in  the  vernacular  in  any  book  passages  from 
the  Bible.    In  Italy  the  members  of  the  order  of 

the  Jesuits  were  in  1596  permitted  to 

3.  Rules  and  use  a  Catholic  Italian  translation  of 

Practise  in  the    Gospel-lessons.     In     France  the 

Different    Sorbonne  declared,  Aug.  26, 1525,  that 

Countries,   a  French  translation  of  the  Bible  or  of 

single  books  must  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  imder  conditions  then  present;  extant 
versions  were  better  suppressed  than  tolerated.  In 
the  following  year,  1526,  it  prohibited  the  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Bible,  but  permitted  the  trans- 
lation of  single  books  with  proper  annotations. 
The  indexes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  by  royal  edict 
were  binding,  after  1544  contained  the  statement: 
"  How  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  to  unlearned  people  and 
those  not  piously  or  humbly  disposed  (of  whom 
there  are  many  in  our  times)  may  be  seen  from 
the  Waldensians,  Albigenses,  and  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons,  who  have  thereby  lapsed  into  error  and 
have  led  many  into  the  same  condition.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  men,  the  translation*  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  must  in  the  present  be 
regarded  therefore  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  " 
(Reusch,  ut  sup.,  i,  151).  The  rise  of  Jansenism  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially  the  appear- 
ance, under  its  encouragement,  of  Qucsnel's  New 
Testament  with  moral  reflections  imder  each  verse 
(Le  Nouveau  Testament  en  frangois  avec  des  reflexions 
moralee  sur  chaque  vera,  Paris,  1699),  which  was 
expressly  intended  to  popularize  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  caused  the  renewal,  with  increased  stringency, 
of  the  rules  already  quoted.  The  Jesuits  prevailed 
upon  Clement  XI  to  publish  the  famous  bull  Uni- 
genitus,  Sept.  8,  1713,  in  which  he  condemned 
seven  propositions  in  Quesnel's  work  which  advo- 
cated the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  (cf .  H.  J. 
D.  Denzinger,  Enchiridion,  Wtirzburg,  1854,  287). 
In  the  Netherlands,  Neercassel,  bishop  of  Emmerich, 
published  in  1677  (in  Latin)  and  1680  (in  French) 
a  treatise  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  fourth  rule 
of  the  Tridentine  index  as  obsolete,  and  urged  tho 
diligent  reading  of  the  Bible.  In  Belgium  in  1570 
the  imlicensed  sale  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
was  strictly  prohibited;  but  the  use  of  the  Ant- 


werp Bible  continued.  In  Poland  the  Bible  was 
translated  and  often  published.  In  Germany 
papal  decrees  could  not  very  well  be  carried  out 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  not  only  not  pro- 
hibited, but  was  approved  and  praised.  Billuart 
about  1750,  as  quoted  by  Van  Ess,  states,  "In 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  the  Bible  is  read 
by  all  without  distinction."  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  clergy  took  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  Bible  Societies.  Thus  Leander  van  Ess  (q.v.) 
acted  as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  Catholic  Germany,  and  the  society 
published  the  New  Testament  of  Van  Ess, 
which  was  placed  on  the  Index  in  1821.  The 
prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  Sedlnitzki,  who  after- 
ward joined  the  Evangelical  Church,  was  also 
interested  in  circulating  the  Bible.  As  the  Bible 
Societies  generally  circulated  the  translations  of 
heretics,  the  popes — Leo  XII  (May  5,  1824);  Pius 
VIII  (May  25,  1829);  Gregory  XVI  (Aug.  15,  1840: 
May  8, 1844);  Pius  IX  (Nov.  9, 1846;  Dec.  8, 1849)— 
issued  encyclicals  against  the  Bible  Societies.  In 
the  syllabus  of  1864  *'  socialism,  communism,  se- 
cret societies,  .  .  .  and  Bible  Societies "  are  placed 
in  the  same  category.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  papal 
decrees  there  is  a  difference  cf  opinion  within  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  theory  the  admonition  of 
Gregory  XVI  no  doubt  exists,  but  practise  often 
ignores  it. 

IV.  The  Greek  Church  know  5  of  no  such  restric- 
tion of  use  of  the  Bible  as  that  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  of 
1672  answered  the  first  of  the  four  questions: 
"  Whether  the  Holy  Scripture  can  be  read  by  all 
Christians,"  in  the  negative.  Nicholas  I  of  Russia 
abolished  in  1826  the  Bible  Society  founded  by 
Alexander  I  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Russian  vernacular. 

V.  The  Evangelical  Churches:  Luther  strove 
to  open  the  Bible  to  all,  and  his  version  served 
that  purpose.  The  principle  that  every  Evangelical 
Christian  is  at  liberty  to  read  the  Bible  remained 
uncontroverted,  though  Semler  (De  antiquo  ecclesice 
statu  commentatioy  37,  60,  68)  makes  the  assertion 
that  the  sacred  writings,  especially  the  apostolic 
epistles,  were  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  congregations;  that  in  the  ancient 
Church  no  universal  use  of  the  Bible  existed,  and 
that  the  catechumens  esj>ecially  were  prohibited 
from  using  the  Bible.  Bible-compendiums  for 
special  purposes  and  separate  circles  also  came  into 
use  in  the  Evangelical  Church.  Veit  Dietrich 
published  in  1541  his  Summarium  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament;  Cromwell's  soldiers  had 
The  Soldier's  Pocket  BiUe  of  1643  (facsimile  edition, 
CromwdVs  Soldier's  Bible,  London,  1895).  The 
restriction  upon  Bible-reading  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  became  of  practical  importance  only  in 
the  schools.  For  didactic  purposes  Amos  Comenius 
recommended  compendiums  and  special  manuals 
of  Scripture,  which  the  scholar  was  to  use 
till  he  could  read  the  Gospel  in  the  original. 
The  didactic  needs  were  gradually  satisfied  by 
the  introduction  of  text-books  of  "  Biblical 
history,"  the  Catechism,  and  collections  of 
Bible   sentences.     From   time   to   time  the  ques- 
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tion  has  been  agitated  whether  the  whole  Bible 
or  so-called  school  Bibles  should  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  principal  reason  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  latter  is  that  certain  passages  are  objection- 
able because  they  deal  with  sexual  relations.  But 
these  reasons  are  not  well  founded,  since  reading  of 
the  Bible  has  never  been  a  cause  of  demoralization. 
The  moral  earnestness  which  without  veiling  calls 
things  by  their  right  names  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  careful  paraphrasing  and  veiling  of  the  sense 
which  only  the  more  excite  impure  desires. 

(Georq  Ristschel.) 

Biblxoorapht:  T.  G.  Hegelmaier,  OetchichU  det  Bibelver- 
boU,  Ulm,  1783;  N.  Le  Maire.  Sanctuarium  profanit  occlu- 
mm  five  de  §anctorum  biblioruin  in  lingua  vidgari  «eu  ver- 


nacula  tractatua,  WQrzburg.  1662  (from  the  Fr.  of  1651). 
thia  was  reproduced  in  substance  in  Die  Bibel  kein  LeM- 
huch  far  Jedermann,  MQnster,  1845;  A.  Arnauld,  Dt  la 
lecture  de  Vicriture  aainte,  Paris  (c.  1690);  C.  W.  F.  Walch, 
KriUadie  Untereuchungen  votn  Gebrauch  der  heiligen  Schrift 
unter  den  often  Chrielen  in  den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten, 
Leipsio.  1779;  E.  von  Ess.  Der  heUige  Chryeoatomue  oder 
die  SHmmederkatholiechen  Kirche  aber  doe  nUtaliche,  heil- 
•ame  und  erbauliche  Bibelleaen,  Darmstadt.  1824;  J.  B. 
Malon.  La  Lecture  de  la  aainte  Bible  en  langue  vtdgaire.  2 
vols.,  Louvain.  1846;  Vom  Leaen  der  heilii^en  Schrift, 
Bfains.  1846;  F.  H.  Reusoh.  Die  Indicea  librorum  prohibit 
torutn  dee  aechazehnten  Jahrhunderta,  Tttbingen.  1886; 
W.  Walther.  Die  deutache  BibelUberaeteung  dea  Mittelaltera, 
Braunschweig,  1889;  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Church  Hi  tory,  §S 
106,  3;  185,  1,  New  York,  1890;  the  text  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitua  may  be  foimd  in  Reich,  DocumenU,  pp.  386-389. 
and  the  authoritative  statement  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church  in  Sohafif,  Creeda,  iii,  433-434. 
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I.  British  Bible  Societies. 

1.  Precursors  of  the  British  and  For- 

eign Bible  Society. 

2.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 

ciety. 
Origin  and  Constitution  (Si). 
Present  Organisation  (§  2). 
Foreign  Work  (§3). 
Dissensions.      Seceding      Societies 

(5  4). 

3.  The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 

land. 


Bible  societies  are  benevolent  associations  formed 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  making 
special  efforts  to  supply  the  Scriptures  to  those  who 
from  poverty  or  other  causes  are  destitute  of  them. 
Printing  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in  suitable 
styles,  translation  into  all  important  languages 
and  even  into  the  less  important  dialects,  and  some 
effective  system  of  distribution  in  all  accessible 
places  are  commonly  regarded  as  essential  features 
of  the  work  of  such  societies.  In  some  cases  the 
books  are  given  without  price;  but  it  is  not  usual  to 
give  away  a  large  proportion.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  of  distribution,  however,  has  to  be 
provided  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  (q.v.)i  founded  in  London  in  1698,  was 
the  first  to  undertake  to  provide  the  common  people 
with  the  Bible.  It  continues  this  beneficent  work 
as  one  branch  of  its  publication  enterprise,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  providing  fairly  good  translations 
of  the  Scriptiires  in  many  obscure  languages  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (q.v.),  foimded 
in  1701,  has  also  done  and  is  still  doing  a  good  work 
in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  connection  with 
its  extensive  missions.  The  Scottish  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1709, 
added  the  work  of  circulating  the  Bible  to  its 
missionary  enterprises  in  Scotland  and  in  America. 
The  first  society  formed  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  publishing  the  Bible  at  a  low  price  seems  to 
have  been  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute,  established 
in  1710  at  Halle  in  Germany  by  Baron  Canstein 
(see  below,  II,  1). 

L  British  Bible  Societies. — 1.  Precnrsors  of  the 
BrltiBh  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooiety :  In  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  several  societies  sprang 
up  in  Great  Britain  which  had  Bible  distribution  as 


4.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society. 

in.  Bible  Societies  in  America. 

6.  The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society. 

1.  The  American  Bible  Society. 

6.  The  Bible  Translation  Society. 

Organization  ($1). 

II.  Bible  Societies  on  the  Ckintinent  of 

Constitution  and  Management  (§  2) 

Europe. 

Summary  of  Work  (§3). 

Foreign  Work  (5  4). 

2.  France. 

Controversies  (§  5). 

3.  The  Netherlands. 

2.  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible 

4.  Scandinavia. 

Society  and  the  American  Bible 

5.  Russia. 

Union, 

6.  Switzerland. 

3.  The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 

America. 

part  of  their  programme;  such  as  the  Book  Society 
for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  tiie 
Poor  (1750),  the  Bible  Society,  later  known  as  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  (1780),  the  Society 
for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday 
Schools  (1785),  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and 
Practise  of  the  Christian  Religion  (established  in 
Dublin,  1792),  the  French  Bible  Society  (established 
in  London  for  printing  the  Bible  in  France,  1792), 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Sooiety  (London,  1799; 
see  Tract  Societies). 

2.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooiety:  These 
enterprises,  however,  did  not  supply  the  need. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (q.v.)  of  Bala  in  Wales 
became  much  impressed  with  the  need  of  the  com- 
mon folk  about  him,  who  could  not  obtain  the  Bible 
except  by  persevering  effort  and  much  self-denial; 
the  Bible  was  not  only  scarce  but  costly.  Mr. 
Charles  finally  devoted  himself  to  find- 
•  ?^^    ing  some  effective  means  of  supplying 

■titution'  ^  people  with  the  Scriptures.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  in  London  in  1802,  he  aroused  great 
interest  by  his  vigorous  presentation  of  the 
need  of  the  people  of  Wales.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
exclaimed,  "  Surely  a  society  might  be  formed 
to  provide  Bibles  for  Wales;  and  if  for  Wales,  why 
not  for  the  world  ?  "  This  remark  contained  the 
germ  from  which  grew  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

The  idea  of  a  Bible  Society  for  the  world  led  to 
discussion  and  to  study  of  the  destitution  of  the 
people.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopf,  pastor  of 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  London,  gave 
effective  information  of  the  situation  in  European 
countries.    Members  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
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although  they  did  not  publicly  appear,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  preparatory  work.  On  Mar.  7,  1804,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  the  call  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Three  hundred  persons 
attended  the  meeting.  It  was  quickly  evident  that 
a  society  for  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
presented  common  ground,  upon  which  all  sects 
and  parties  could  stand.  Dissenters  met  church- 
men, and  in  their  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  masses, 
they  forgot  for  a  time  their  divergent  interpre- 
tations of  the  same  book.  The  sole  condition 
necessary  to  union  of  action  was  that  a  text  ac- 
cepted by  all  should  be  issued  without  note  or 
conunent. 

At  this  meeting  a  hastily  drawn  up  set  of  by-laws 
was  adopted.  An  executive  committee  of  thirty- 
six  laymen  was  chosen,  fifteen  from  the  Church  of 
England,  fifteen  from  the  Dissenting  bodies,  and 
six  foreigners  residing  in  London.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hughes  (Baptist)  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt 
(Church  of  England)  were  elected  secretaries. 
Seven  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  for  the 
work  of  the  society,  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Porteus,  was  elected  President. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  was  soon  after- 
ward prepared;  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  society 
as  a  third  secretary,  and  on  nomination  of  Lord 
Teignmouth,  a  former  governor-general  in  India, 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopf  was  appointed  secre- 
tary for  foreign  lands.  Besides  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Exeter,  and  St. 
Davids,  and  many  other  influential  persons,  among 
whom  were  William  Wilberforce  and  Granville 
Sharp,  long  known  as  antislavery  leaders,  joined 
this  movement. 

As  at  present  organized,   the  business  of  the 

society  is    directed  by  a  committee  made  up  as 

indicated  above.     Every  subscriber  of  five  guineas 

annually  is  a  governor,  and  every  subscriber  of 

one  guinea  annually  is  a  member  of  the  society. 

Every  governor,  and   every  minister 

2.  Present  who  is   a  member,    has  the  privilege 

Orvaniza-  of  attending  and  voting  at  all  meetings 

tion.       of    the   committee.     The    president, 

the   vice-presidents  (numbering  more 

than  a  himdred),  and  the  treasurer  are  considered 

ex  officio  members  of  the  committee.    There  are 

two  secretaries  and  three  superintendents  charged 

with  different  departments  of  the  work  besides 

several    assistant    secretaries.    To    excite    wider 

interest  and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 

Bible,  auxiliary  and  branch  societies  are  formed, 

which  pay  their  collections  into  a  common  fimd  and 

receive   back    a   certain   proportion   of   the   sum 

collected  in  Bibles  for  distribution.    There  were 

in  1906  more  than  5,800  of  the  auxiliary  and  branch 

societies  and  associations  in  England  and  Wales 

alone. 

The  society  began  its  career  by  first  meeting 
the  wants  of  Wales.  Twenty  thousand  Welsh 
Bibles  and  five  thousand  Testaments  were  printed. 
Providentially  but  a  short  time  before  this,  the  art 
of  stereotyping  had  been  invented.  When  in  1806 
the  first  wagon-load  of  Bibles  came  into  Wales,  it 
was  received  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  the 


people  with  shouts  of  joy  dragged  it  into  the  dty. 
The  society  also  distributed  the  Bible  in  an  improved 
Gaelic  translation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  turned  its  attention  to  the  Irish;  in  short,  it 
undertook  to  supply  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  Bibles. 

But  the  society  did  not  forget  that  it  is  a  foreign 
as  well  as  a  British  Bible  Society.  When  it  began 
operations  Europe  was  convulsed  with  war  and 
not  so  much  was  done  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  suppljdng  the  destitute 
in  European  countries.  Mr.  Steinkopf  and  Robert 
Pinkerton  made  extensive  tours  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Russia,  and  everywhere  local 
Bible  societies  sprang  into  existence 
8.  Foreiflrn  in  their  wake.  Many  of  these  societies, 
Work.  formed  in  1812  and  later,  have  done 
good  work,  being  aided  with  fimds 
and  with  grants  of  Bibles  by  the  British  Society 
About  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  British 
Society  two  Scotchmen,  John  Paterson  and  Eben- 
ezer  Henderson,  went  to  (Copenhagen,  intending  to 
go  out  as  missionaries  to  India  under  the  Danish- 
Halle  mission  at  Tranquebar.  Their  plan  fell 
through,  but  they  met  an  Icelander,  Thorkelin, 
in  Cop>enhagen,  who  told  them  of  the  destitution  of 
his  countrymen.  There  were  said  to  be  only  fifty 
Bibles  in  Iceland  for  a  population  of  fifty  thousand. 
The  two  Scotchmen  laid  the  matter  before  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  promised  to 
pay  half  of  the  expense  of  printing  five  thousand 
Testaments  in  Icelandic.  The  printing  was  stopped 
by  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  in  1812  Mr.  Hender- 
son received  permission  to  remain  in  Copenhagen 
to  complete  the  printing  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Ice- 
landic, and,  notwithstanding  the  war,  to  correspond 
with  the  Bible  society  in  England  regarding  this 
work.  The  confidence  thus  shown  in  the  motives 
of  the  society  was  certainly  remarkable  at  that 
epoch;  and  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  foimding 
of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in  1814. 

The  British  Society  extended  its  work  gradually 
to  the  British  colonies,  where  it  works  through 
auxiliary  societies.  In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Bible 
Society,  which  has  imited  a  large  number  of  local 
auxiliaries  in  one,  is  a  society  auxiliary  to  the 
British  Society,  and  has  a  secretary  appointed  by 
the  parent  society  in  London.  In  Australia  the 
society  has  fifty-two  auxiliaries  with  nearly  5(X) 
branches.  In  India,  with  the  exception  of  Burma, 
the  society  carries  on  its  work  through  six  strong 
auxiliary  societies.  In  Cape  CJolony  the  South- 
African  auxih'ary  has  for  its  field  the  whole  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Orange  River.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  auxiliaries  and  branch  societies  affiliated 
with  the  British  Society  outside  of  the  United  King- 
dom exceeds  2,200.  The  whole  number  of  these 
local  societies,  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  which 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society  aids  and  from 
which  it  receives  donations,  is  over  8,160.  Besides 
these  auxiliary  societies  the  parent  society  makes 
use  of  agencies,  each  in  charge  of  a  special  agent, 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  his  own  field.  These  agencies  cover  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  Turkey,  Siberia,  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan  in  Asia.    In  the  three  last-named  ooim- 
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tries  special  arrangements  with  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
prevent  clashing  and  secure  combination  for  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Agencies  of  the 
British  society  also  promote  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  in  Egypt  and  North  Africa  and  in  nearly  all 
of  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Africa.  Where 
neither  auxiliary  nor  agency  has  been  established 
the  society  works  through  the  missions  which  are 
in  occupation  of  the  ground  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

This  wide-spread  work  has  not  been  brought  to 
its  present  extension  without  hindrances  and  diffi- 
culties. The  High-church  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  at  times  opposed  the  Bible  Society, 
preferring  to  work  through  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which  takes 
care  to  have  the  Bible  supplemented  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Others  have  insisted  that 
the  Bible  is  a  dangerous  book  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  men  without  note  or  comment,  and 
for  tliis  reason  have  opposed  the  Bible  Society. 
In  1825  dissension  arose  within  the  Bible  Society, 
which  continued  during  two  years,  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  formally  resolved 
in  1827  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  society 
forbids  its  circulating  the  Apocrypha,  and  that 
therefore  no  persons  or  societies  that  circulate 
the  Apocrypha  can  receive  aid  from 
*  ^**!5f ^"   the  society.    This  decision  led  to  the 

df*  a  °®"  separation  of  a  considerable  niunber 
oieties.'  ^^  European  societies  from  the  British 
society  which  had  founded  them. 
The  discussion  also  resulted  in  the  secession  of  the 
Scottish  societies  which  originated  the  agitation 
against  the  publication  of  the  Apocrypha  (see  below, 
3).  In  1831  another  agitation  was  raised  against 
the  presence  of  Unitarians  on  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. The  society  having  refused  to  alter  its 
constitution  so  as  to  exclude  non-Trinitarians, 
a  separate  society  called  the  Trinitarian  Bible 
Society  was  formed  (see  below,  5).  With  the 
growth  of  foreign  missions,  a  question  as  to  trans- 
lation of  the  words  relating  to  baptism  became 
acute;  and  the  controversy  finally  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bible  Translation  Society,  which 
was  supported  by  Baptists  who  preferred  to  trans- 
late "  immerse  "  rather  than  to  transfer  the  Greek 
word  haptizein  (see  below,  6). 

But  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  remarkable 
growth  of  the  society  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and 
opposition.  In  1904  the  centenary  of  the  society 
was  celebrated  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  non-Christian  world.  "  Bible  Day  "  in 
Mar.,  1904,  will  long  be  remembered  not  only  as  a 
day  of  an  immense  popular  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God's  will  to  men, 
but  as  a  time  for  expressing  the  warmest  love  and 
sympathy,  and  gratitude  withal,  to  the  society 
which  then  completed  a  hundred  years  of  self- 
sacrificing  service  of  the  nations.  Not  only  were 
special  gifts  sent  into  the  treasury  for  the  general 
work  of  the  society,  but  a  special  centenary  fund 
of  $1,250,000  was  raised  in  that  and  the  following 
year  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  for  more  firmly  planting 
the  outposts  of  the  society.    The  total  issues  of  the 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year 
ending  Mar.  31,  1906,  amounted  to  5,416,569  copies 
of  the  Bible  or  its  parts.  The  total  issues  of  the 
society  from  its  organization  to  Mar.  31,  1907, 
amount  to  203,931,768  copies,  of  which  more  than 
80,000,000  copies  were  in  the  English  language. 
The  president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  is  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  146  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London, 
E.  C;  its  periodicals  are  The  Bible  in  the  World 
and  The  Bible  Society  Gleanings. 

8.  The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland:  In 
1809  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  was  formed,  in 
1812  the  Glasgow  Bible  Society,  and  in  1821  the 
Glasgow  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  As  mentioned 
above,  these  societies  seceded  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
troversy about  circulating  editions  of  the  Bible 
containing  the  Apocrypha.  In  1859  the  National 
Bible  Society  was  formed,  and  in  1861  all  these 
Scottish  societies  combined  to  form  a  new  organiza- 
tion which  was  incorporated  as  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland.  The  fields  of  this  society  are 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  One-fifth  of  its  issues  in  1906- 
1907  were  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  and  about 
one-half  in  China.  Its  issues  in  the  year  ending 
Mar.,  1907,  amounted  to  1,671,900  copies. 

4.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society:  This  society 
was  organized  in  1806  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  is  now  independent, 
and  devotes  its  attention  mainly  to  the  needs  of 
Ireland.  In  the  year  ending  Mar.,  1907,  it  cir- 
culated 37,258  copies,  which  were  purchased  by 
the   society.    The  headquarters  are  in  Dublin. 

6.  The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society:  Formed  in 
1831  as  a  protest  against  Unitarianism,  this  society 
issued  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1907.  89,214 
copies  of  the  Bible  or  its  parts.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  7  Bury  St.,  London,  W.  C. 

6.  The  Bible  Translation  Society:  This  society 
was  organized  in  1843  to  serve  the  special  interests 
of  the  British  Baptist  missions.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  making  no  sep- 
arate publication  of  its  issues,  and  having  its  head- 
quarters at  the  Mission  House,  19  Fumival  St., 
London. 

II.  Bible  Societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
—  I.  Germany:  The  first  German  Bible  Society 
was  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute,  founded  in  Halle 
in  1710  by  Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron  Canstein  (q.v.), 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  placing  the  Bible 
within  reach  of  the  poor.  The  Institute  has  issued 
up  to  the  beginning  of  1907,  over  7,000,000  copies 
of  the  Bible  and  its  parts.  The  issues  for  1907 
were  38,696  copies.  The  (first)  Nureml)er»  Bible 
Society  was  formed  in  1804,  and  received  aid  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1806 
it  was  removed  to  Basel  in  Switzerland  and  took 
the  name  of  the  Basel  Bible  Society.  Its  issues 
during  the  year  1906  amounted  to  32,708  copies. 
The  Berlin  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1806  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  of  Father  Janicke,  a  Moravian 
pastor,  and  was  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  its  eariy  years.  In  1814  it  was 
converted  into  the  Prussian  Bible  Society.  It 
now  has  many  branches  and  devotes  its  attention 
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mainly  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Germany. 
In  the  year  1906  its  issues  amounted  to  212,911 
Bibles  and  Testaments.    The  headquarters  of  the 
society    are    Klosterstrasse    71,    Berlin    C.    The 
Wiirttemberv  Bible  Institute  was  formed  in  1813 
under  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Steinkopf  and  Pink- 
erton,  of    the  British  and    Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Its  issues  reported  in  1906  were  334,953  copies.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Christophstrasse  6,  Stuttgart. 
The  Bexv  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  Elberfeld  in 
the  old  Duchy  of  Berg  in  1814.     It  furnishes  Scrip- 
tures  for  use  abroad  in  some  small  quantities. 
The  total  of  its  issues  in  1906  was  151,558  copies, 
and  the  total  of  its  issues  in  the  93  years  of  its 
existence  are  2,228,353  copies.    The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  Marienstrasse  28,  Elberfeld. 
The  Saxon  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  the  year 
1814.     It  has  forty-two  branches,  and  besides  its 
publications  in  German,  it  has  published  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Chagga  language, 
spoken  in  the  northern  part  of  German  Blast  Africa. 
Its  total  issues  in  1906  amounted  to  48,065  copies.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Zinzendorfstrasse  17,  Dresden. 
The  BaTarian  Protestant  Bible  Society  was  formed 
in  1823.    It  is  also  called  the  Central  Bible  Society. 
Its  issues  in  1906  were  12,930  copies.    The  head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  at  Nuremberg.    There 
ve  also  many  local  and  state  societies,  of  which 
those  of  Hamburg,  Sleswick,  and  Strasburg  print 
as  wdl  as  distribute  Bibles.    A  Roman  Catholic 
^ible  Society,  the  Beffenebury  Bible  Institute,  was 
organised  in  1805  by  G.  M.  Wittmann,  head  of 
^he  seminary  at  Regensburg,  with  the  assistance  of 
^me  bishops  and  many  laymen.    A  translation 
^^  the  New  Testament  was  prepared  and  60,000 
^J^pies  were  distributed  in  ten  years,  but  in  1817 
^'^e  Institute  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 
j'^  1815  another  Roman  Catholic  Bible  Society  was 
'oun^i^  at  Heiligenstadt,  which  connected  itself 
.^th     the  Prussian   society   and   organized   auxil- 
'^'^es,     Leander  van  Ess  (q.v.)  at  Marburg  was 
^P^cially  interested   and  his   translation  of    the 
New  Testament  was  widely  disseminated.    He  also 
founded  the  OhrUtian   Brotherhood  for  Dissemi- 
natlxxg  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    The  Heiligen- 
stacit  society  flourished  till  1830  and  maintained 
an    existence  till    1864,   but  received  its  support 
chiefly  from   Protestants   after  the   former  date. 
Th^    tfanslation  of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
z;    *-•  Gossner  (q.v.)  was  also  circulated  by  the 
*^°^ifih  society. 

^'  France:  The  French  Bible  Society  (London) 
Jf^'"'^  to  above  began  the  Bible  movement  in 
^^^^,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  pre- 
wi?k^  the  circulation  of  French  Bibles  printed 
^^  English  money.  The  Protestant  Bible  Society 
the  ^^  ^^  formed  in  1818,  and  received  aid  from 
rp,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  a  time, 
jj^  ^  Subsidy  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  years 
in  •  ^^^e  the  Paris  Society  included  the  Apocrypha 
^  *t^  Bibles.  The  issues  of  this  society  in  1906 
^j^*^  8,061  copies.  A  sharp  controversy  among 
y  ,  X^^rench  Protestants  respecting  the  French 
g^J^^^n  led  in  1864  to  the  formation  of  the  Bible 
^^^"ty  of  France.     This    society    excluded    the 


Apocrypha  from  its  Bibles  and  held  to  the  version 
of  J.  F.  Osterwald  (q.v.)  of  which  it  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  new  revision.  It  has  received  aid  from 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  it  circulates  the 
Bible  in  the  French  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Its  issues  in  1906  were  34,556  copies. 

3.  The  Netherlands:  The  Netherlands  Bible 
Society  was  formed  in  1814.  Its  issues  in  the  year 
1904  amounted  to  93,977  copies,  of  which  57,573 
copies  were  sent  abroad  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  South  Africa.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  Heerengracht  366,  Amsterdam. 

4.  Scandinayia:  The  Danish  Bible  Society  was 
organized  in  1 8 1 4 .  Its  circulation  in  1 906  amounted 
to  45,289  copies.  The  Norwerian  Bible  Society 
was  formed  in  1816  imder  the  influence  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Its  issues  in 
1904  were  63,300  copies,  of  which  751  copies  were 
sent  to  Denmark,  and  11,041  copies  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  total  issues  in  eighty-eight 
years  ending  Dec.  31,  1904,  were  1,153,260  copies. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  Christiania. 
The  Swedish  Bible  Society  was  organized  in  1814. 
Its  circulation  in  1906  was  12,414  copies  and  its 
total  circulation  from  the  beginninc:,  1 ,242,515  copies, 
of  which  666  were  in  the  Lapp  language. 

5.  Russia:  The  Busaian  Bible  Society  with 
Imperial  Sanction  was  formed  in  1863.  It  circu- 
lates the  Bible  in  Russian  and  other  languages  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Its  reports 
show  the  contributions  of  the  czar  and  czarina 
and  the  grand  dukes,  but^  do  not  specify  clearly 
the  circulation.  It  makes  use  of  oolportev'^  and 
seems  to  do  serious  work.  A  Russian  Bible  Society 
formed  in  1812  did  an  important  work  in  Bible 
translation,  but  was  suppressed  by  imperial  ukase 
in  1826.  The  BusaUn  Evan^eUcal  Bible  Society 
was  organized  in  1831  for  the  purpose  of  circulatirg 
the  Bible  among  Lutherans  and  in  the  German 
language.  Its  circulation  in  1904  was  22,219 
copies.  The  Finnish  Bible  Society  was  formed  ki 
1812  and  its  issues  in  1903  were  about  30,000  oopien. 

6.  Switzerland:  The  Basel  Bible  Society,  trana* 
ferred  to  Basel  from  Nuremberg,  has  been  men- 
tioned above  (II,  1).  Local  Bible  societies  exist 
in  many  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Thej 
seem,  however,  to  be  merely  agents  of  distribution 
receiving  Bibles  from  other  societies,  notably  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Theil 
circulation  is  therefore  included  in  that  of  the  othei 
societies.  Henry  Otis  Dwight. 

in.  Bible  Societies  in  America. — 1.  The  American 
Bible  Society:  The  Revolutionary  War  produced 
a  great  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  the  United  States. 
One  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Congress  was  memorialized  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  an  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  memorial  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  found  the  difficulties, 
especially  of  procuring  proper  material,  type,  and 
paper,  to  be  so  great  that  CJongress  ordered  the 
importation  at  its  own  expense  of  20,(XX)  English 
Bibles  from  Holland,  England,  or  elsewhere.  The 
scarcity  still  continuing,  in  1782  Ck)ngres8  recom- 
mended to  the  people  of  the  United  States  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  printed  by  Thomas  Aitken,  of  Phila- 
delphia, "  being  satisfied  of  the  care  and  accuracy 
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of  the  execution  of  the  work."  It  was  not  until 
1808  that  the  first  Bible  Society  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1809  societies  were  organized 
in  Qjnnecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  in  the  order  named  and  by  1816  there  were 
128  such  societies. 

The  idea  of  uniting  these  societies  in  one  organi- 
zation was  a  natural  one  and  was  much  discussed. 
The  missionary  travels  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills 
(q.v.)  in  the  West  and  South,  reported  in  religious 
periodicals,  increased  the  desire  for  a  national 
organization,  which  he  strongly  advocated.  On 
Jan.  1, 1816,  Elias  Boudinot  (q.v.),  the  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bible  Society,  made  a  public  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  and  on  Jan.  17  he  issued 
a  circular  letter  appointing  Wednes- 
1.  Orffan-  day,  May  8,  1816,  as  the  time  for 
ization.  holding  a  convention  for  this  pur- 
pose in  New  York.  Sixty  delegates 
representing  twenty-eight  Bible  societies  (besides 
several  other  persons  admitted  to  seats  in  the 
convention)  met  on  the  day  named  in  the  Garden 
Street  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  rep- 
resenting the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Meth- 
odist, Episcopal,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Baptist 
Churches,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  con- 
vention was  in  session  for  two  days,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  in  accordance  therewith  elected  mana- 
gers, who  met  in  the  City  Hall,  May  11,  and  elected 
officers,  Elias  Boudinot  being  made  president. 

Under  this  constitution  **  the  sole  object  shall 

be  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures  without  note  or  comment"    (art.   i). 

The  board  of  managers  is  composed  of  thirty-six 

laymen,   one-fourth  of  whom    go   out  of    office 

every   year,  but  are    eligible   for  re- 

t  ti   '^  d  ®'®c^^<^^'      Every  clergyman  who  is  a 

^jj^^^l^^    life  member  may  meet  and  vote  with 

ment.       *'^®  board  of   managers,  provided  he 

receives  no  salary  or  compensation  for 

services   from  the   society.     The   managers    meet 

regularly  every    month,  consider  and  act  on    all 

matters  presented    by   ten   standing    committees 

besides  other  matters  originating  in   the   board 

itself  and  report  all  their  proceedings  to  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  held  on  the 

second  Thursday  of  May  and  usually  in  New  York. 

The   society   was    incorporated   in    1841.     The 

societies  which  already  existed  became  for  the  most 

part  auxiliary  to  the  national  organization  and  in 

addition    many    other    auxiliary    societies    were 

organized  under  its  direction,  the  number  at  one 

time   reaching   2,200.    Many  of   these,   however, 

have  ceased  to  exist,  the  number  now  being  541. 

The  "  Bible  House,"  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.,  the  society's 

headquarters,  was  erected  in  1852  and  was  paid 

for  by  funds  contributed  for  the  special  purpose 

and  not  from  current  receipts  for  benevolent  work. 

The  ninety-first  annual  report  of  the  board  of 

managers    was     presented     May     9,    1907.    The 

total  cash  receipts  were  $575,820.94. 

S^"»-     The  total   issues   of   that  year  were 

"wwk       1|910,853,   of    which    1,010,777  were 

issued  from  the  Bible  House  in  New 

York,    and   900,076   from    the   society's   agencies 

abroad,  being  printed  on  mission  presses  in  China, 


Japan,  Siam,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  The  total  issues 
of  the  society  in  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions 
amount  to  80,420,382  copies,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Bibles  20,293,636  Testaments  and  portions 
68,215,889. 

The  efforts  of  the  society  were  at  first  directed 
mainly  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  the  very  first  it  was  in 
spirit  and  intention  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  home 
mission  society.  Bibles  at  the  very  beginning 
were  supplied  to  the  North-American  Indians. 
The  third  annual  report  shows  that  steps  were 
already  taken  for  sending  Spanish  Bibles  to  Buenos  . 
Ayres  and  the  next  year  the  society  was  reaching 
out  to  West  Africa.  In  1836  the  first  foreign 
agency  was  instituted  in  Constantinople,  and  in  1864 
the  agency  for  the  La  Plata  region  in  South  America. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  this 
4.  Foreiarn  work  has  largely  increased  and  regular 
Work.  agencies  have  been  established  in 
Japan,  China,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Korea, 
Cuba,  Siam  and  Laos,  Central  America,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines,  besides  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, where  the  agencies  have  been  temporarily 
discontinued.  These  agencies  have  distributed  a 
total  of  9,453,918  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions 
in  China  alone.  Besides  this  the  society  has  con- 
tinually cooperated  with  missions  and  missionaries 
in  countries  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  has 
stimulated  Bible  translation,  initiating  it  in  some 
cases,  cooperating  with  others  more  frequently 
and  securing  needed  revisions  imder  its  patronage 
and  partly  or  wholly  at  its  expense.  It  has  been 
thus  interested  in  about  100  translations  and 
revisions  in  all. 

The  labors  of  the  society  have  been  broken  twice 
by  serious  differences  among  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters. In  1835  missionaries  in  Burma  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  society  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  which  rendered  the  Greek  word 
baptizein  and  its  cognate  terms  by  the  English 
*'  immerse "  or  an  equivalent.  After  much  dis- 
cussion the  managers  resolved  that  they  felt  at 
liberty  "  to  encourage  only  such  versions  as  con- 
form in  the  principle  of  their  translation  to  the 
common  English  Version — at  least 
6.  Oontro-   so  far  as  that  all  the  religious  denom- 

▼ersies.  inations  represented  in  this  society 
can  consistently  use  and  circulate 
such  versions  in  their  several  schools  and  conmiu- 
nities,"  and  missionary  boards  were  requested  in 
asking  aid  to  state  that  the  versions  they  proposed 
to  circulate  were  in  accordance  with  this  resolution. 
The  Baptists  took  offense  and  a  controversy  ensued, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (see  below,  2). 

In  1847  the  conunittee  on  versions  was  instructed 
to  imdertake  a  careful  collation  of  different  editions 
of  the  English  Bible  with  a  view  to  perfecting  its 
text  in  minutise.  Their  final  report,  made  May  1, 
1851,  stated  that  in  collating  five  standard  copies 
of  English  and  American  imprint  with  the  original 
edition  of  1611  nearly  24,000  variations  were  found 
solely  in  the  text  and  pimctuation,  not  one  of  which 
marred  the  integrity  of  the  text  or  affected  any 
doctrine  or  precept  of  the  Bible.    A  standard  then 
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determined  upon  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  board  of  managers  was  accepted  generally 
by  the  public  and  for  several  years  Bibles  printed 
accordingly  circulated  without  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. But  in  1856,  and  more  decidedly  in  1857, 
the  right  of  the  society  to  circulate  such  an  edition 
was  sharply  challenged.  Considerable  public  ex- 
citement followed;  the  matter  was  debated  in 
religious  and  even  secular  journals  as  well  as  in 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the  board  of  managers 
after  long  consideration,  and  debate  finally  took 
action,  Jan.  28,  1858,  as  follows: 

•  Rasohred.  that  this  society's  present  standard  English 
Bible  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  versions  for 
examination;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  same  differs  in  the 
text  CH-  its  accessories  from  the  Bibles  previously  published 
by  the  society,  the  committee  are  directed  to  correct  the 
same  by  conforming  it  to  previous  editions  printed  by  this 
society,  or  by  the  authorised  British  presses,  reference  being 
also  had  to  the  original  edition  of  the  translators  printed 
in  1611;  and  to  report  such  corrections  to  this  board,  to  the 
end  that  a  new  edition,  thus  perfected,  may  be  adopted  as 
the  standard  edition  of  the  society. 

The  comnuttee  reported  in  1859  and  1860;  and 
from  this  '^standard  edition''  all  the  society's 
En^ish  Bibles  are  now  printed. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  originally  re- 
stricted it  to  circulating  only  "  the  version  now 
in  common  use,"  in  the  English  language.  In 
1904  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  managers  the 
constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  the 
publication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English 
Bible,  either  in  its  British  or  American  form,  and 
under  this  permission  some  editions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  Revised  Version  are  now  published 
by  the  society  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
publishers.  John  Fox. 

2.  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
the  American  Bible  Union:  The  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  organized  at  Philadel- 
phia in  April,  1836,  by  Baptists  who  felt  aggrieved 
at  the  action  of  the  American  Bible  Society  con- 
cerning the  translation  of  the  Greek  baptUein, 
referred  to  above  (see  III,  1,  J  5).  Rev.  S.  H. 
Cone  was  made  president.  The  society  was  de- 
clared to  be  ''  founded  upon  the  principle  tliat  the 
originals  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  the  only 
authentic  standards  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
that  aid  for  the  translating,  printing,  or  distributing 
of  them  in  foreign  languages  should  be  afforded 
to  such  versions  only  as  are  conformed  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  original  text;  it  being  understood 
that  no  words  are  to  be  transferred  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  literally  translated."  The  con- 
stitution adopted  declared  (art.  ii)  "  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptiu-es  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  commonly  received  version  shall  be  used 
until  otherwise  directed  by  the  society."  Dis- 
satisfaction with  this  policy  led  to  the  secession  of 
certain  members  and  the  formation  in  1850  of  the 
American  Bible  Union,  which  demanded  that  the 
principle  of  circulating  "  such  versions  only  as  are 
conformed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  text  " 
should  be  applied  to  the  English  version,  and 
avowed  as  its  object  "  to  procure  and  circulate 
the  most  faithful  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 


in  all  languages  throughout  the  world."  The  Union 
secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  Baptist  and  other 
Biblical  scholars,  especially  the  Rev.  Drs.  H.  B. 
Hackett,  A.  C.  Kendrick,  and  T.  J.  Conant.  The 
entire  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old 
were  revised  and  published.  Italian,  Spanish, 
Chinese  (Ningpo  coUoquial),  Siamese,  and  Sgau- 
Karen  New  Testaments  were  also  prepared.  The 
Union  ultimately  reunited  with  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in  1882  the  latter 
passed  over  its  work  and  good-will  to  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  (Philadelphia),  which 
since  then  has  performed  the  duties  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  revision 
inaugurated  by  the  earlier  societies.  The  revi- 
sion has  now  (1907)  reached  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
and  will  be  completed,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  end  of 
1908. 

8.  The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America 
was  organized  in  1830.  It  has  been,  in  the  main, 
a  distributing  agency,  circulating  the  Scriptures 
printed  by  others,  but  in  1905-06  printed  an  edition 
of  2,925  Testaments  and  Psahns.  In  1906  it  re- 
ported total  receipts  of  $3,930.59  and  payments  of 
$2,412.06.  Its  distribution  in  that  year  was  6,534 
volumes,  of  which  2,030  were  Bibles.  The  head- 
quarters are  at  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  general  question  oonBuIt:  Ahriat  der 
OeachichU  da  Urgprunga  und  Wachathuma  der  BibdgetUr- 
tchaften.  Barmen,  1870;  Summary  Notice  concerning  Bible 
SocieUee  in  General  and  Thoee  of  France  in  Particular^ 
from  the  Fr.,  Northampton.  1827;  W.  H.  Wyckoff,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Oriffin,  Uietory  .  .  .  of  Bible  Societiee,  New 
York  1848. 

On  the  BFBS  consult:  W.  Canton,  Hiet.  of  the  BFBS, 
2  vols..  London.  1904;  idem.  Story  of  the  Bible  Society,  ib. 
1904;  J.  Owen.  Hiat.  of  the  Origin  and  Firat  Ten  Yeara  of 
Ae  BFBS,  2  vols.,  ib.  1816;  Papera  Oecaaioned  by  the  At' 
tempta  to  Form  Auxiliary  Bible  Socieiiea  in  Various  Porta 
of  the  Kingdom,  ib.  1812;  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  BFBS, 
ib.  1864;  G.  Browne.  HiaL  of  the  BFBS,  2  vols.,  ib.  1859; 
La  Sod^U  biblique  britannique  el  itrangh'e,  1804-89.  No- 
tice  au  point  de  vue  hiatorique,  philoaophique,  et  religieux, 
Nantes,  1889;  H.  Morris.  Foundera  and  Preaidenta  of  the 
Bible  Society,  London,  1895;  Bible  Houae  Papera,  ib.  1899 
sqq.  (in  progress);  Behold  a  Sower.  Popular  .  ,  .  Re- 
port  of  BFBS  for  1900-01,  ib.  1902;  T.  H.  Darlow  and 
H.  F.  Moule,  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Editions  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  Library  of  the  BFBS,  2  vols.,  ib.  1904; 
T.  H.  Darlow,  There  ia  a  River,  ib.  1906;  Bible  Aaaocia^ 
Hon  Reporta.     By  Helen  Plimiptre,  Worksop.  1843. 

The  organs  of  the  society  are  the  Monthly  Reporter  of 
ihe  BFBS,  London,  1858-88.  succeeded  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety Monthly  Reporter,  1889  sqq.  The  other  British 
Societies  issue  various  publications,  such  as  Annual  Re- 
porta, Quarterly  Recorda,  and  Occaaional  Papera,  in  which 
their  history  may  be  traced. 

For  the  foreign  societies  there  are  also  available  their 
reports,  besides  which  the  following  may  be  consulted: 
C.  F.  Hezekiel,  OeachichU  der  Canateinachen  Bibel  Anatalt, 
ed.  A.  H.  Niemeyer.  Halle,  1827;  O.  Bertram,  Oeachichte 
der  Canateinachen  Bibelanatalt,  ib.  1863;  W.  ThUo,  Oe- 
achichte  der  preuaaiachen  HaupUBibelgeedlachaften,  1814- 
1864,  Berlin,  1864;  E.  Breest,  Die  Entwickelung  der  preua- 
aiachen Haupt-BibelgeaeUachaften,  1864-91.  ib.  1891. 

For  the  American  Bible  Society  consult:  The  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society'a  Manual,  containing  a  Brief  Sketch  of 
the  Society,  New  York,  1865,  revised  ed.,  1887;  W.  P. 
Strickland,  HiaL  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  ib.  1849; 
American  Bible  Society'a  Reports,  1816-71,  4  vols.,  ib.  n.d. 
(a  reprint);  American  Bible  Society.  Report  of  the  Trans- 
ference of  the  Library  of  the  Society  to  the  New  York  Pii6- 
lic  Library,  ib.  1897.  The  organ  is  the  Bible  Society  Rec- 
ord (a  monthly). 
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I.  The  Old  Testament.—  !.  The  Premasoretio 
Period:  The  extant  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  text  is  commonly  called  the  Masoretic,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  text  of  the  ancient  versions 
as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  former  ages. 
This  Masoretic  text  does  not  present  the  original 
form  but  a  text  which  within  a  certain  period  was 
fixed  by  Jewish  scholars  as  the  correct  and  only 
authoritative  one.  When  and  how  this  official 
Masoretic  text  was  fixed  was  formerly  a  matter 
of  controversy,  especially  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  party  headed  by  the  Buxtorfs 
(father  and  son),  in  the  interest  of  the  view  of 
inspiration  then  prevalent,  held  to  the  absolute 
completeness  and  infallibility,  and 
1.  The  hence  the  exclusive  value,  of  the 
^**®'®**®  Masoretic  text.  They  attributed  it  to 
®*  *  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, who,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  supposed  to  have  purified  the  text 
from  all  accumulated  error;  added  the  vowel- 
points,  the  accents,  and  other  punctuation-marks 
(thus  settling  the  reading  and  pronunciation); 
fixed  the  canon;  made  the  right  division  into  verses, 
paragraphs,  and  books;  and,  finally,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  care  of  the  Jews,  the  text  thus 
made  was  believed  to  have  been  kept  from  all 
error,  and  to  present  the  veritable  Word  of  God. 
This  view  of  the  text  prevailed  especially  when 
Protestant  scholasticism  was  at  its  height,  and  may 
be  designated  as  the  orthodox  Protestant  posi- 
tion. It  was  opposed  by  another  party  headed 
by  Jean  Morin  and  Louis  Cappel,  who,  in  the 
interest  of  pure  historicity  or  in  Antiprotestant 
polemics,  combated  these  opinions,  maintained 
the  later  age  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and  sought 
to  vindicate  value  and  usefulness  for  the  old 
versions  and  other  critical  helps.  They  fell  into 
many  errors  in  respect  to  the  details  of  the  history 
of  the  text  and  overrated  the  value  of  Extra- 
masoretic  critical  helps;  but  their  general  view  was 
supported  by  irresistible  arguments  and  is  now 
imiversally  adopted.  This  view,  instead  of  deriving 
the  existing  text  from  a  gathering  of  inspired 
men  in  Ezra's  time,  assigns  it  to  a  much  lat^r  date 
and  quite  different  men,  and,  instead  of  absolute 
completeness,  claims  for  it  only  a   relative   one 


with  a  higher  value  than  other  forms  of  the  text. 
A  glance  at  the  liistory  of  the  text  will  show  how 
this  agreement  has  been  brought  about. 

Concerning  the  oldest  history  of  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings  there  exists  almost  no  p)osi- 
tive   information.     The  books  were  written  prob- 

ably  upon  skins,  perhaps  also  on  linen; 
*•  ®  as  paper  was  used  from  very  early 
Text         times  in  Egypt,   it   is  possible   that 

it  was  employed;  parchment  appears 
to  have  been  used  later.  The  roll  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  form  (Ps.  xl,  8;  Jer.  xxxvi,  14  sqq.; 
Ezek.  ii,  9;  Zech.  v,  1);  the  pen  was  a  pointed  reed 
(Jer.viii,  8;  Ps.  xlv,  1);  the  character  was  the  Old 
Hebrew,  which  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Phenician  and  Moabitic  (on  the  Moabite  Stone,  q.v.). 
Specimens  of  this  writing  are  also  preserved  in 
the  Siloam  inscription  (c.  700  b.c),  on  gems  (of 
the  eighth  or  seventh  century),  on  coins  of  the 
Hasmoneans  and  those  belonging  to  the  time  of 
the  Jewish-Roman  war,  and,  in  somewhat  different 
form,  in  Samaritan  writings.  Like  the  Phenicians 
and  Moabites,  the  Hebrews  separated  the  words 
by  a  point  or  stroke,  but  these  signs  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  used  regularly,  since  the  Septuagint 
often  makes  word-divisions  different  from  those 
of  the  Masoretic  text.  Jewish  tradition  mentions 
several  passages  in  which  the  separation  of  words 
was  regarded  as  doubtful. 

The  difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
texts  consisted  in  this,  that  the  former  were  written 
without  vowels  and  accents.  The  Hebrew  writing, 
like  Semitic  writing  in  general,  was  essentially 
consonantal;  vowels  were  not  written.  While  the 
language  lived,  this  occasioned  no  difficulty  to  the 
speakers  or  readers.  No  details  are  at  hand  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  the  text  was  multiplied 
and  preserved;  but  inasmuch  as  the  writings  did 
not  then  have  in  popular  estimation  the  character 
they  came  later  to  possess,  it  is  likely  that  they  were 
less  carefully  handled,  and  that  the  same  amount 
of  pains  was  not  taken  in  copying  them.  This 
statement  rests  upon  the  fact  that  those  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  we  possess  in  double  forms 
vary  in  ways  that  indicate  a  corruption  of  the  text 
reaching  back  to  precanonicai  times  when  copies 
were  neither  made  nor  corrected  so  laboriously. 
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A  new  epoch  commenced  after  the  Exile, 
when  the  holy  writings  were  raised  to  canonical 
dignity  and  as  holy  writings  were  venerated  and 
h^dledwith  ever-increasing  care  and  conscientious- 
ness. This  veneration  was  not  accorded  to  all  Bib- 
lical writing  at  once,  but  only  to  that  part  of  the 
canon  called  the  law.  The  epoch  begins  with  Ezra, 
and  extends  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  c.  500  a.d. 
During  this  period  not  only  were  the  form  of  writing 
and  the  text  fixed,  but  also  the  pronunciation  and 
division;  in  short,  the  major  part  of  the  present 
Blafiorah  was  collected  in  verbal  form.  A  change  of 
an  external  kind  was  the  development  of  a  sacred 
writing,  under  the  influence  of  the  Aramaic  char- 
acter, the  so-called  "  square  "  or  "  Assyrian  '* 
character.  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  square  character  to  Ezra,  and  calls 
it  expressly  an  Aramaic  writing  that  the  Jews 
adopted  in  place  of  their  Hebrew,  which  they  left 
to  the  Samaritans.  A  study  of  Assyrian,  Persian, 
and  Cilician  seals  and  coins,  of  the  Aramaic  monu- 
ments from  the  third  to  the  first  century  b.c,  and 
of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  from  the  first  to  the 
3  Ch  third  century  a.d.  has  permitted  the 

In  Style  of  ^'^^^"S  ^^  ^^^  development  of  the 
Writing,  present  Hebrew  alphabet  through  a 
thousand  years,  back  to  the  eighth 
century.  Ezra,  therefore,  may  have  influenced 
the  use  of  the  Aramaic  alphabet,  but  the 
square  character  was  not  developed  in  his  day, 
nor  for  centuries  afterward;  nor  was  the  Aramaic 
alphabet  then  used  outside  of  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  scribes.  For  not  only  did  the  Samaritans 
retain  the  ancient  script  for  their  Pentateuch,  but 
Mnong  the  Jews  also  it  must  have  been  used  for 
a  long  time,  since  it  is  found  on  coins  down  to  the 
time  of  Bar  Kokba.  Matt,  v,  18  proves  that 
the  Aramaic  writing  had  become  popular  by  the 
time  that  Gospel  was  written,  since  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  the  letter  '*  yodh  "  was  by  no  means  the 
nnallest.  Taking  all  in  all,  it  may  be  assumed 
^th  certainty  that  the  use  of  the  new  alphabet 
^  Bible-manuscripts  of  the  last  Prechristian 
centuries  was  general,  a  result  which  is  also  con- 
finned  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Septuagint 
^th  reference  to  the  manuscripts  used  by  the 
tJ^lators  (especially  must  this  have  been  the  case 
^th  the  Tetragrammaton  retained  in  many  copies 
°f  the  Greek  translation,  which  was  no  doubt 
^^tten  in  the  Aramaic  script,  since  it  was  read 
erroneously  by  the  Christians).  Considering  this 
development  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  latest 
Old  Testament  writings  were  written,  not  in  the 
aj^cient  Hebrew  but  in  Aramaic,  by  the  authors 
themselves.  After  the  Aramaic  writing  was  once  in 
^  among  the  Jews,  it  soon  took  the  form  in  which 
^®  now  have  it.  The  descriptions  which  Jerome 
^^  the  Tahnud  give  of  the  different  letters  fully 
"^nnoniie  with  the  form  which  is  still  found  in 
i^uscripts.  The  minute  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Talmud  as  to  calligraphy  and  orthography  made 
^her  development  of  the  square  writing  im- 
P^ible,  and  therefore  the  writing  of  the  manu- 
scripts varies  scarcely  at  all  through  centuries 
(excepting  perhaps  that  the  German  and  Polish 
^ewB  have  the  so-called  Tarn  script,  which  is  some- 


what angular,  whereas  the  Spanish  Jews  have  the 
Welsh  or  more  roimded  script). 

The  veneration  shown  for  the  canonical  writings 
during  this  period  naturally  led  to  a  greater  care 
in  treatment  of  them  and  above  all  to  perception 
of  the  necessity  of  critically  fixing  the  text.  As 
soon  as  the  ancient  writings  obtained  canonical 
authority,  were  used  in  divine  service,  and  became 
the  standard  of  doctrine  and  life,  the  necessity  of 
having  one  standard  text  naturally  asserted  itself. 
The  preparation  of  such  a  text  began  with  the  law; 
the  other  two  divisions  (the  prophets  and  the 
hagiographa)  became  authoritative  only  in  the 
course  of  centuries  (see  Canon  op  Scripture,  I), 
and  naturally  their  text  did  not  receive  atten- 
tion in  the  earlier  period.  However,  criticism  dur- 
ing that  period  was  of  little  value.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  faithful  and  correct  copies  ex- 
isted, especially  of  such  books  as  were 
to  Fi^hl'P"^^*^*y  read,  but  this  could  not 
Text  prevent  errors  and  mistakes  from 
creeping  into  copies  which  were 
generally  circulated.  When  Josephus  {Contra 
Apion,  I,  viii)  and  Philo  (cf.  Eusebius,  PrceparaHo 
evangelicat  VIII,  vi,  7)  speak  of  the  great  care 
bestowed  by  the  Jews  upon  their  sacred  writings, 
this  can  not  be  referred  to  earlier  centuries,  and 
concerns  more  the  contents  than  the  linguistic 
minutiae  of  the  text.  In  the  oldest  critical  docu- 
ments— the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint— there  is  evidence  (about  600-100  B.C.) 
to  show  that  the  manuscripts  most  approved  and 
most  widely  diffused  contained  many  verbal  dif- 
ferences. And  these  variations  are  not  to  be 
charged,  as  was  formerly  done,  to  carelessness  or 
wilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  but  are  explained  by  the  lesser  im- 
portance attached  to  exact  uniformity  of  text  and 
to  the  existence  of  mistakes  in  the  current  copies. 
And  when  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  agree  in  good  readings,  and  still  oftener 
in  bad  ones,  against  the  Masoretic  text,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  these  readings  were  spread  by 
many  copies  current  among  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  offensive. 
But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Judaism  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  rab- 
bis, it  became  possible  to  prepare  a  imiform  stand- 
ard text,  although  this  idea  was  not  realized  imtil 
many  generations  had  worked  upon  it.  The  Greek 
versions  of  the  second  century  had  already  fewer 
variations  from  the  Masoretic  text.  Still  nearer 
the  latter  text  is  the  Hebrew  text  of  Origen  and 
Jerome.  The  Talmud  itself  bears  witness,  by  the 
agreement  of  its  Biblical  quotations  with  the 
Masoretic  text,  that  the  consonantal  text  was 
practically  finished  before  the  Talmudic  era  closed. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  upon  what  principles  the 
text  was  treated;  but  the  way  in  which  the  cus- 
todians presented  the  individuality  of  the  several 
authors,  books,  and  periods  is  remarkable,  and 
proves  that  intentional  and  arbitrary  changes  of 
the  text  were  not  made  by  these  critics.  That 
they  changed  passages  for  dogmatic,  especially  for 
Antichristian,  reasons,  as  has  sometimes  been  as- 
serted, has  long  ago  been  acknowledged  to  be  a 
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baseless  accusation.  Where  they  mention  changes, 
they  make  clear  that  they  followed  the  testimony 
of  manuscripts,  the  number  of  which  was  probably 
not  very  great.  The  fact  that  in  the  first  cen- 
turies after  Christ  the  text  approximates  our 
present  Masoretic  reading  shows  that  a  certain 
recension  became  authoritative  which  was  possible 
only  after  a  certain  manuscript  had  been  taken 
as  the  norm.  Of  such  a  standard  oodex,  copies 
could  easily  be  made,  or  one  could  correct  his 
own  copies  in  accordance  with  it.  Scholars 
like  Olshausen  and  Lagarde  speak  therefore 
of  some  such  archet3rpe,  which  was  slavishly  fol- 
lowed in  every  respect.  The  critical  apparatus 
of  the  time  is  concealed  in  dissociated  fragments 
in  the  later  Masorah,  but  can  not  be  separated  from 
the  other  matter.  The  Talmud  and  the  older 
midrashim  allow  a  little  insight  into  the  critical 
efforts  of  the  time.  Thus  mention  is  made  of  the 
"  corrections  of  the  scribes,"  of  the  "  removals 
of  the  scribes"  (meaning  that  in  five  passages  a 
falsely  introduced  "  and  "  was  removed),  and  of  the 
points  in  the  Hebrew  text  over  certain  words  to 
show  that  these  words  were  critically  suspected, 
such  as  the  inverted  "  nurij**  Num.  x,  35,  and  the 
three  kinds  of  reading  {keri ;  see  Keri  and  Ke- 
thibh),  viz.,  "  read  but  not  written,"  "  written 
but  not  read,"  and  "  read  [one  way]  but  written 
[another]."  The  three  kinds  of  reading  have,  it  is 
true,  for  the  most  part  only  exegetical  value;  e.g., 
they  give  the  usual  instead  of  the  unusual  grammat- 
ical forms,  show  where  one  must  imderstandoromit 
a  word,  or  where  the  reader  should  use  a  euphe- 
mistic expression  for  the  coarse  one  in  the  text; 
they  are  therefore  scholia  upon  the  text.  It  is 
possible  that  these  ''  readings  "  are  also  fragments 
of  the  critical  apparatus.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  at  that  period  the  text  was  fixed 
and  that  the  matter  in  question  concerned  only 
subordinate  details  of  the  text. 

The  development  of  the  pronunciation  or  of  the 
vocalization  and  the  division  of  words,  verses,  and 
sections  kept  pace  with  the  settlement  of  the  text. 
That  the  ancient  writing  had  no  vowel-points  has 
already  been  stated;  but  even  during  this  entire 
period  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud  the  sacred  text 
was  without  vowels  and  other  p)oints.  The  old 
versions,  particularly  the  Greek,  and  Josephus 
depart  so  widely  from  the  Masoretic  text  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  used  the  present  pointed 
text.  The  expedient  which  charges  the  translators 
with  these  differences  is  of  no  avail,  since  it  is  not 
any  one  version  which  alone  shows  such  differences; 
they  all  differ.  Origen,  too,  published  a  Hebrew 
text  in  the  Hexapla  which  differed  from  the  Maso- 
retic. Jerome  knew  nothing  about  vowel-points, 
not  even  the  diacritical  point  making 
5.  The       the  difference  between  "  s  "  and  "  sh." 

Pronun-  rj^^  Talmud  and  the  modem  ecclesias- 
w  «d  ^h  t  *^*^  ^^  ritual  manuscripts  of  the  Jews 

the  Text    P*"^®^*  *^  impointed  text.    There  is 

Still  Tin.  ^^  doubt  that,  as  Elias  Levita 
vocalised,  stated,  the  Masoretic  system  of  punc- 
tuation is  of  later  origin,  and  that 
during  this  entire  period  the  sacred  text  was 
without  points.    But  this   does  not  mean   that 


during  the  same  period  the  reading  of  the  un- 
voweled  text  was  still  unsettled  among  the  Jews; 
it  must  rather  be  assumed  that  with  the  official 
fixing  of  the  text  there  was  developed  also  a  certain 
mode  of  imderstanding  and  reading  it.  Of  course 
time  was  required  to  bring  it  into  vogue;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  period  it  was  so  firmly  established 
that  Jerome's  pronunciation  differed  very  little 
from  the  Masoretic,  and  he  was  so  sure  of  its  cor- 
rectness that  he  appeals  to  it  against  the  text  of 
the  versions;  and  the  Talmud  gives  it  throughout 
correctly.  Before  the  Masoretes  the  pronunciation 
was  fixed,  not  yet  written,  but  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  some  scholars  may  have 
used  signs  in  their  books  to  assist  their  memory. 

Closely  connected  and  mutually  dependent  were 
prommciation  and  the  division  of  words.  The 
latter  must  have  been  finally  settled  at  this  period. 

6  "W  rd  '^^  ^*^  ®^  division  was  the  small 
Division'  ®P^^®  between  words.  The  final  let- 
ters, being  limited  in  nimiber,  can  not 
be  regarded  as  word-separating  signs.  Jerome 
used  a  text  with  a  division  of  words  and  knew 
the  final  letters;  in  the  Talmud,  Menahot  30a 
states  how  large  must  be  the  space  between 
the  words;  the  synagogue-scrolls,  though  still  with- 
out vowels,  have  nevertheless  the  division  by 
spaces,  following  the  custom  of  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts from  Talmudic  time;  and  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  "  readings "  correct  the  traditional 
division  of  words  speaks  again  in  favor  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  division  of  words  in  the  present 
texts. 

The    division    into    verses    is    by    no     means 

contemporary    in    origin   with    the   vocalization, 

but    much    earlier.     The   verse-divi- 

7.  Divi-      gjQQ  dep>ends  in  poetry  upon  the  paral- 

*V^  lelism,   in    prose   upon    the    division 

of  sentences  and  clauses.  That  the  lat- 
ter were  not  marked  in  oldest  times  is  certain;  in  poet- 
ical texts  the  members  may  have  been  distinguished 
either  by  space  or  by  breaks  of  the  line.  This  mode  of 
writing  poetical  texts  was  formerly  general,  and  is 
found  in  the  older  Hebrew  manuscripts;  for  the 
poetical  texts,  Ex.  xv;  Deut.  xxxii;  Judges  v;  and 
II  Sam.  xxii,  it  is  even  prescribed  {Shabbat  103b; 
Sopherim  xii),  and  is  therefore  still  customary. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Masoretic  accents, 
poetry  was  written  close,  like  prose.  This  verse- 
division  was  taught  in  the  schools;  but  no  rules 
are  given  for  its  writing,  nor  did  any  punctuation- 
marks  indicate  it  in  this  period. 

Earlier  than  the  division  into  verses  is  that  into 
larger  or  smaller  sections ;  these  were  more  necessary 
for  the  vmderstanding  of  the  Scriptures  and  for  their 
reading  in  divine  worship.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
were  in  the  original  text.  The  sections  of  the  law 
were  at  least  Pretalmudic;   for   they 

i^i  o'i^*^  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  and 
frequently  in  the  Gemara;  in  the 
latter  they  are  traced  to  Mosaic 
origin;  in  Shabbat  103b,  Menahot  30  care  is 
enjoined  as  to  the  sections  in  copying  the  law, 
and  therefore  they  occur  also  in  synagogue- 
rolls.  They  are  indicated  by  spacing;  the  larger 
sections  by  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  line  at 
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their  close  unfilled,  the  next  great  section  beginning 
with  a  new  line,  on  which  account  they  were  called 
"  open  ";  the  smaller  sections  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  only  a  small  space,  and  were  there- 
fore called  "  closed  "  or  "  connected."  Thus  not 
only  the  law  but  also  the  other  two  parts  of  the 
canon  were  divided.  For  the  division  of  the  whole 
canon,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  see 
Canon  op  Scripture,  I. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
reading  of  the  text,  the  vocalization,  the  division 
into  words,  verses,  and  sections  depend  upon  the 
gradual  settlement  by  the  scribes;  their  reading 
can  claim  neither  infallibility  nor  any  absolutely 
binding  power;  and  though  their  labor  betrays  a 
thorough  and  correct  vmderstanding  of  the  text, 
the  necessity  may  yet  arise  when  the  exegete  must 
deviate  from  tradition.  Extraordinary  pains  were 
taken  to  perpetuate  in  its  purity  the  text  thus 
divided  and  vocalized.  Signs  of  this  care,  such  as 
the  rules  for  calligraphy  and  for  writing  the  extraor- 
dinary points,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
Posttalmudic  treatises  Maaseket  sopherim  and  Mas- 
seket  sepher  torah  contain  full  details  for  copying. 
Nevertheless  fluctuations  are  met  with  in  the  Maso- 
retic  period,  and  it  must  therefore  be  assimied  that 
learned  labor  had  not  yet  covered  all  details  or 
made  final  settlement. 

2.  The  Kasoretio  Period:  The  third  period  of  the 
textual  history  is  usually  reckoned  as  extending 
from  the  sixth  imtil  the  eleventh  Christian  century 
(when  Jewish  learning  was  transferred  from  the 
East  to  North  Africa  and  Spain);  it  embraces  the 
age  of  the  Masoretes  proper,  and  has  for  the  Bible 
text  in  general  the  same  importance  as  the  Tal- 
mudic  period  had  for  the  law.  The  efforts  of  the 
scholars  to  fix  the  reading  and  understanding  of 
the  sacred  text  were  overshadowed  somewhat  by 
the  study  of  the  Talmud.  After  the  close  of  the 
Talmud  the  work  was  resumed  and  cultivated  in 
Babylonia  and  Palestine  (at  Tiberias). 
In  both  schools  the  work  of  former 
generations  was  continued;  but  the 
Palestinians,  who  acted  more  inde- 
pendently than  the  more  Talmudically  inclined 
Babylonians,  finally  got  the  victory  over  the 
Babylonian  school.  In  both  schools  they  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  a  mere  oral  transmission 
of  rules  and  regulations,  but  committed  them  to 
writing.  There  is  no  continuous  history  of  the  men 
of  the  Masorah  and  of  the  progress  of  their  work 
preserved;  but  the  marginal  notes  in  ancient  Bible- 
manuscripts  and  the  fragments  of  other  works 
show  that  the  oldest  Masoretes  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  eighth  century.  The  main  effort  of 
this  period  (as  the  name  Masorah^  **  tradition," 
indicates;  see  Maborah)  was  to  collect  and  to  write 
down  the  exegetico-critical  material  of  the  former 
period,  and  this  makes  sufficiently  clear  the  one 
part  of  their  work.  But  the  Masoretes  also  added 
some  new  matter.  Anxiously  following  the  foot- 
Btepe  of  the  older  critics  in  their  effort  to  fix  and 
to  guard  the  traditional  text,  they  laid  down  more 
minute  rules  of  a  lin;;ulstic  and  grammatical  char- 
acter, and  in  this  reepect  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Maaorah  is  indeed  new. 
II.— 7 


1.  The 
retee. 


They  took  the  consonantal  textus  receptus  just 
as  it  stood,  and  finally  settled  it  in  the  minutest 
details,  as  is  seen  from  the  variants  which  became 

2    Th  ir     *  matter  of  controversy  between  the 

^^^]^  East  and  the  West,  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Palestinians,  which  to  the  number 
of  216  Jacob  ben  Hayyim  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bomberg 
Rabbinic  Bible;  these  have  reference  mostly  to 
the  vowel-points.  This  list  of  variants,  as  is 
now  known,  is  by  no  means  complete.  They  also 
appended  critical  notes  to  the  text,  in  part  derived 
from  the  Talmudic  period,  in  part  new  (especially  the 
**  grammatical  conjectures  "),  showing  that  where, 
according  to  the  grammar  and  the  genius  of  the 
language,  one  should  expect  another  reading, 
nevertheless  the  text  must  stand.  Finally  the 
great  majority  of  the  alternative  "  readings " 
date  from  the  Masoretes. 

The  Masoretes  fixed  the  reading  of  the  text  by 
the  introduction  of  the  vowel-signs,  the  accents, 
and  the  signs  which  affect  the  reading  of  the  con- 
sonants {dagheahf  mappikf  raphe,  and  the  dia- 
critical point  to  distinguish  between  the  letters 
"  sin  "  and  **8hin  '*).  The  pronunciation  they  thus 
brought  about  was  no  invention,  but  embodied 
the  current  tradition.  Nevertheless,  one  can  not 
accept  every  Masoretic  reading  as  infallible  and 
unchangeable,  especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  tradition  no  doubt  often  fluctuated  and  that 
with  such  fluctuation  the  less  correct  reading  may 
often  have  come  into  the  text.  Besides  the  system 
found  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  there 
exists  another  which  has  only  recently  become 
known  called  the  "  superlinear  "  system,  because 
the  vowel-signs  are  placed  above  the  letters;  this  is 
found  in  some  Babylonian  and  South  Arabian 
manuscripts.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the 
accents. 

The  division  of  the  text  into  verses,  introduced 
by  the  Masoretes,  was  neither  Babylonian  nor 
Palestinian,  but  one  which  the  Masoretes  them- 
selves seem  to  have  established.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  period  the  end  of  the  verses  was  marked  by 
aoph  pasukf  and,  when  the  accents  were  introduced, 
by  sUluk  besides.  The  old  sections  were  retained, 
though  not  recognized  as  entirely  correct,  and 
the  old  traditional  sign  for  the  section,  the  smaller 
spacing  (the  little  D  in  printed  texts),  was  respected. 
The  closed  sections  were  marked  in  manuscripts 
and  prints  by  a  D,  the  open  ones  by  a  D  in  the 
empty  space  before  the  initial  word.  In  addition 
there  were  introduced  the  Babylonian  division  into 
sections  or  paraahiyoth  (in  the  law)  and  haph- 
taroth  (in  the  prophets),  for  Sabbath  public  read- 
ing. As  these  sections  generally  agree  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  an  open  or  closed  sec- 
tion, they  were  marked  by  a  threefold  D  [i.e.,  D  D  D] 
or  D  LD  D  D]  in  the  empty  space,  before  the 
beginning. 

But  even  these  efforts  could  not  entirely  remove 
variations.  Hence,  before  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  learned  either  attempted  to  find  out  by  an 
elaborate  comparison  the  correct  punctuation  and 
to  fix  it,  or  marked  the  important  variations  in  the 
punctuation,  or  added  a  caution  to  each  apparently 
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strange  and  yet  correct  punctuation.  The  greater 
mass  of  notes  which  the  Masoretes  added  to  the  text 
relate  to  these  matters.  Besides  some 
8.  Oodioes.  other  Masoretic  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible  which  are  quoted  in  the  Maso- 
retic notes  of  the  codices  or  in  the  writings  of  the 
rabbis  as  authoritative,  such  as  the  codex  HUleliy 
the  Jericho-Pentateuch,  and  others,  two  codices 
were  especially  famous  as  model  codices  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  codex  of  Naphtali  (Moses  ben  David 
ben  Naphtali)  and  the  codex  of  Asher  (Aaron 
ben  Moses  ben  Asher),  both  from  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century.  (Aaron  lived  at  Tiberias,  Moses 
in  Babylon;  but  the  latter  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  representative  of  the  "  Babylonian  "  text-tra- 
dition.) They  w«re  once  much  examined  by  schol- 
ars; many  of  their  variants  are  noted  in  the  Maso- 
retic Bible-manuscripts;  a  list  of  864  (better  867) 
variants,  which  refer  almost  exclusively  to  vowels 
and  accents,  has  been  published  after  Jacob  ben 
Hajryim  in  Bomberg's  and  the  other  Rabbinic 
Bibles,  as  well  as  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London 
Polyglot;  but  these  variants  are  neither  correct 
nor  complete.  On  the  codex  of  Asher  finally  rests 
the  whole  Masoretic  text  of  the  Occidentals;  of  the 
variant  readings  comparatively  few  were  received 
into  it. 

As  the  older  scribes  had  already  shown  extraor- 
dinary solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  text 
and  its  correct  reading  by  counting  its  sections, 
verses,  words,  letters,  and  by  noting  where  and  how 
often  and  when  certain  words,  letters,  or  anomalies 
occur  in  the  Bible,  which  verse  is  the  longest  and 
which  the  shortest,  and  like  minutise,  the  Masoretes 
of  course  continued  this  work,  wrote  it  down,  and 
preserved  it  in  manuscripts. 

The  punctuation  of  the  text  as  developed  by  the 
Masoretes  proved  itself  so  useful  and  met  so  well  an 
essential  need  of  those  later  times  that  it  soon  went 
over  into  manuscripts  and,  with  the  exception  of 
synagogue-manuscripts,  almost  none  were  written 
which  did  not  contain  either  the  pointed  text  alone 
or  the  pointed  beside  the  impointed.  The  other 
Masoretic  material  was  written  either  beside  and 
below  the  text  of  the  Biblical  books  on  the  margins 
and  at  the  close  of  the  same,  or  in  separate  masorah- 
collections  (see  Masorah). 

8.  The  Postmasoretio  Period:  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Masoretic  textual  work  and  the 
collection  of  the  notes  having  reference  to  it,  no 
essential  change  was  made  in  the  text;  conse- 
quently this  period  is  the  time  of  the  faithful 
preservation,  multiplication,  and  circulation  of  the 
Masoretic  text.  An  essential  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  the  now  customary  division  into 
chapters,   which     was    invented     by 

Chapter-    Stephen  Langton  at  the  beginning  of 

DiviBion.  *'^®  thirteenth  century,  and  applied 
to  the  Vulgate.  Isaac  ben  Nathan 
adopted  it  for  his  Hebrew  concordance  (1437-38, 
published  1523),  on  which  occasion  the  verses  of 
the  chapters  were  also  numbered.  The  chapter- 
division  was  first  applied  to  the  Hebrew  in  the 
second  edition  of  Bomberg's  Bible,  1521;  the  num- 
bering of  verses  was  first  adopted  for  the  Sabi- 
onetta   Pentateuch,   1557,  and   that  of  the  whole 


Bible  in  Athias's  edition  of  1661  (see  below.  III, 
SS  1-2). 

Another  feature  of  this  period  is  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  manuscripts  is  preserved  to  give  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  text.  The  Hebrew 
Bible-manuscripts  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  public  or  sacred  and  the  private 
or  conunon.  The  first  were  synagogue-rolls, 
and  have  been  prepared  so  carefully 
2.  Old  Tea-  ^j^^  watched  so  closely  that  the 
^nent  intrusion  of  variants  and  mistakes 
■oriDts  ^^  hardly  possible.  But  they  con- 
tain only  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  the  five  Megilloth  or  "Rolls"  (i.e.. 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  Esther),  and  the  haphtaroth  (see  above,  2, 
S  1)  in  the  text  of  the  Masoretes  without  their 
additions.  These  manuscripts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  recent  origin,  although  antique  in  form,  be- 
ing written  on  leather  or  parchment.  The  pri- 
vate manuscripts  are  written  on  the  same  material, 
and  also  upon  paper  in  book  form,  with  the  Maso- 
retic additions  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  often 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  determine  the  date 
and  country  of  these  manuscripts.  But  none  of 
those  now  known  are  really  very  old.  The  oldest 
authentic  date  is  916  a.d.  for  the  codex  containing 
the  prophets  with  Babylonian  punctuation,  and 
1009  A.D.  for  an  entire  Hebrew  Bible,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  Firkowitsch  collection  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  the  most 
recent  investigation  the  MS.  orient.  4445  in  the 
British  Museum  (containing  Gen.  xxv,  20-Deut.  i, 
33)  may  be  a  little  older.  As  a  rule  the  oldest 
manuscripts  are  the  more  accurate.  The  number 
of  errors  that  crept  in,  especially  in  private  manu- 
scripts, which  were  prepared  without  any  official 
oversight,  awakened  solicitude  and  led  to  well- 
directed  efforts  to  get  a  pure  text  by  means  of 
collating  good  Masorah-manuscripts  (cf.  B.  Ken- 
nioott,  Diasertatio  generalise  Oxford,  1780,  1-1  vi; 
J.  G.  Eichhom,  EirUeitung,  Leipsic,  1803,  136b). 
In  this  line  the  labors  of  Meir  ha-Levi  of  Toledo 
(d.  1244)  in  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch  called 
'*  The  Masorah,  the  Hedge  of  the  Law  "  (Florence, 
1750;  Berlin,  1761)  are  celebrated. 

The  art  of  printing  opened  a  way  of  escape  from 
copyists*  errors,  and  it  was  taken  very  early.    The 
Psalter  was  printed  first,  at  Bologna  in  1477  [on 
the  earlier  prints,  cf.  B.  Pick,  History  of  the  Printed 
Editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebraica,  ix  (1892- 
1893),  47-116],  the  first  complete  Bible  at  Soncino 
a   Th        ^^  1488;  Gerson's  edition  (the  edition 
Printed     ^^i^^  Luther  used  for  his  translation) 
Text.       followed    (Brescia,    1494).      Substan- 
tially the  same  text  is  contained  in 
the  first    edition   of    Bomberg's    Rabbinic    Bible 
(1517;  see  Bibles,  Rabbinic),  also  in  the  editions 
of  Robert  Stephens  (1539  sqq.)  and  of  Sebastian 
Munster.    The  second  independent  edition  derived 
from    manuscripts  is  that  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  (1514-17;  see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  I).    The 
text  has  vowels  but  no  accents.    The  third  impor- 
tant recension  is  contained  in  the  Biblia  Rabbinica 
Bombergiana,  ed,  II,,  cura  R.  Jacob  hen  Chajim 
(Venice,  1525-26);   it  is  edited   according   to  the 
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Maaorah,  which  the  editor  fint  revised,  and  ooo- 
taina  the  entire  Maacretic  and  Rabbinic  appanitua. 
It  ia  more  or  leaa  reproduced  in  prints  pubUahed 
during  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Besides  these  original  re- 
eenaicuia,  editions  were  pubUshed  having  a  mixed 
text;  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot 
(1569-72),  which  is  followed  by  the  small  editiona 
of  Plantin,  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  and  the 
editiona  of  Reineocius,  is  based  upon  that  of  the 
Gomplutttisian  and  Bomberg.  Another  recension 
is  represented  in  the  editions  of  EHias  Hutter  (1587), 
Buxtorf,  and  Joseph  Athias  with  preface  by  J. 
Leusden  (1661  sqq.),  for  which  some  very  ancient 
manuscripts  were  collated.  Athias's  edition  be- 
came also  the  basis  of  later  editions  like  that  of 
Jablonski  (1699),  Van  der  Hoo^t  (1705),  OpiU 
(1709),  J.  H.  Michaelis  (1720),  Hahn  (1832),  and 
Theile  (1849). 

None  of  these  editions  presents   the  Masoretic 
text  in  its  original  form.    The  large  collections  of 
Tariants    by    B.    Kennicott,    Vetus    TestamerUum 
Eebraician  cum  variu  lectionibus  (2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1776-80),  more   especially   by    De   Rossi,    Vaaia 
Icctiofies  VeUrU  TestamenH  (4  vols.,  Parma,  1784- 
88)  nndSuppUmenta  ad  variaa  sacri  textus  lecHones 
(1798),  are  valuable  for  some  Extramasoretic  read- 
^      mgi  which  they  offer,  but  they  are  less  valuable 
for  critical   purposes.    More   important  for  text* 
critical  purposes  are  (besides  the  work  of  Meir  ha- 
Levi,  ut  sup.)  the"  Light  of  the  Law  "  of  Mena- 
hem  de  Lonxano  (Venice,  1618)  and 
^Critical  particulariy  the  critical  commentary 
^*^^  on   the  Old  Testament  by  Solomon 
^^J^'   Minorzi    (Blantua,    1742-44;    Vienna, 
1813),  the  works  of  Wolf  ben  Samson 
Hddenheim,  and  especially  the  thorough  work  on 
I       the  Masorah  by  S.  Frensdorff  (Masaara  magna, 
part  I,  Hanover,  1876,  and  Oklah  we-Oklah,  1864). 
Ofgreat  service  were  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  the  oldest    Jewish    grammarians  and  lexicog- 
raphers and  the  discovery  of  fragments  and  publi- 
cation of  codices  like  that  on  the  prophets  of  the 
year  916  (published  by  Strack,  Propketarum  pos- 
ieriarum  codex  Babylonicu*  PetropolUanua,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1876).    The  fruits  of  these  preliminary 
works  are  contained  in  the  correct  editions  of  the 
Slasoretic  text  by  Baer  and  Ginsburg.   Baer,  who 
was  assisted  by  Delitzsch,  published  the  Old  Testa- 
ment   with  the   exception  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and    Deuteronomy  [both   editors    died 
without  completing  their  work].     Ginsburg's  edi- 
tion is  entitled  The  New  Afassoretica-^rUical  Text 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  [2  vols.,  London,    1894.      It 
should  be  studied  with  the  same  author's  indis- 
pensable   Introduction    to    the    MasaoreticO'CrUical 
Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (London,  1897)]. 

Valuable  as  such  correct  editions  of  the  Masoretic 
text  are,  they  represent  only  a  single  recension, 
whose  source  is  the  textue  receptua  mentioned  above, 
which  was  fixed  in  the  first  Christian  centuries. 
With  this  recension  the  text-critical  and  exegetical 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  can  not  be  satisfied. 
Before  the  received  text  was  made  canonical  there 
different  forms  of  the  text,  which  in  many 
stood    nearer    to    the    original  than  that 


sanctioned  by  the  Jews.  The  main  witness  here 
is  the  Septuagint,  a  correct  edition  of  which  is 
an  absolutely  neccasary  though  extremely  difficult 
task.  But  Old  Testament  textual  criticism  can 
not  be  aatiafied  with  a  comparison  even  with  this 
older  form  of  the  text.  In  many  cases  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  is  so  old  that  only  a  criticism 
both  cautious  and  bold  can  approximate  to  the 
genuine  text.  In  modem  times  some  very  impor- 
tant contributions  have  been  made,  such  as  J. 
Olshausen,  Emendationen  turn  Alien  Testament 
(Kiel,  1826);  idem,  Beitrdge  tur  Kritik  dee  Oberlie- 
ferten  Textee  im  Buche  Geneeie  (1870);  J.  Well- 
hausen.  Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis  (Gdttingen, 
1871);  F.  Baethgen,  Zu  den  Paalmen,  in  JPT 
(1882);  C.  H.  ConuH,  Dae  Buch  dea  Propheten  Eze- 
ckiel  (Leipsic,  1886);  S.  R.  Driver,  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (London, 
1890);  A.  Klostermann,  Die  Bucher  Samuelis  und 
der  K&nige  (Munich,  1887),  idem,  Deutero-Jesaia 
(Munich,  1893);  G.  Beer,  Der  Text  des  Buches 
Hiob  (part  i,  Marburg,  1895);  and  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  so-called  Poly- 
chrome or  Rainbow  Bible),  ed.  P.  Haupt  (Balti- 
more, London,  and  Leipsic,  1894  sqq.). 

(F.  Buhl.) 

BnuooaAPirr:  Bendes  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  (especially  of  J.  Q.  Eichhorn.  4th  ed..  Gdttingen, 
1823-25;  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  8th  ed.  by  E.  Schrader.  pp. 
111-156.  Berlin.  1860;  C.  H.  ComiU,  §§  49-53.  Freibura. 
1905;  F.  E.  KOnig.  §§  3-30.  92.  Bonn.  1893;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright.  London.  1891.  and  W.  H.  Bennett,  ib.  1900)  and 
the  works  mentioned  in  the  text  oonsult:  J.  Morinua.  Ex- 
treilaiumum  biUiearum  de  Hdtrai  OrcBcique  teztut  ain- 
eerUats  libri  duo,  Paris,  1669;  L.  Capellus.  Critica  •acra, 
Paris.  1650.  new  edition  with  notes  by  Vogel  and  Sohar- 
fenberc  Halle.  1775-86;  H.  Uody.  De  tnbLxorum  textibue 
oriffinaliime,  Oxford.  1705;  H.  Hupfeld.  in  TSK,  1830. 
1837;  A.  Geicer.  Ureehrift  und  U^tereetsuna^n  der  Bibd, 
Breslau.  1857;  L.  Loew,  Beitrdge  zur  jUdueken  AUerthuma' 
kunde,  Leipsie.  1870  (deals  with  materials  and  products 
of  writing);  H.  L.  Strack,  ProUgomena  critica  in  Vetue 
TeetamerUum  Htbraieum,  LeiiMic.  1873  (very  full  upon  ex- 
tant and  lost  MSS..  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  Talmud  to 
the  text);  A.  Kuenen.  Lee  Originee  du  tezte  maeorHiqua 
(from  the  Dutch),  Paris.  1875;  Palaographieal  Society, 
Oriental  Seriee,  Faceimilee  of  MSS.  and  Inecriptiont,  Lon- 
don. 1875-83  (deals  with  many  important  codices  of  the 
O.  T.);  A.  Harkavy.  Neuaufgefundene  hebrdiaehe  Btbel- 
kandechriften,  St.  Petersburg,  1884  (characterises  fifty-one 
Hebrew  MSS.  and  fragments);  V.  Ryssel.  Untereuchun- 
gen  Hber  die  Textgeetalt  und  die  Echtheit  dee  Buchee  Micha, 
Leipsic.  1887  (198  pages  concern  the  text);  G.  C.  Work- 
man. The  Text  of  Jeremiah,  a  Critical  Inveetigation  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  Edinburgh.  1889:  T.  K.  Abbott.  Eeeaye 
chiefly  on  the  Original  Texte  of  the  Old  and  New  TeetamenU, 
London.  1891  (on  Masoretic  and  Premasoretic  text);  F. 
Buhl.  Kanon  und  Text  dee  Alten  Teetamente,  Leipsic,  1891. 
Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1892  (useful  for  beginners);  A. 
Loisy.  Hietoire  critique  du  texte  et  dee  vertione  de  la  Bible, 
2  Tols.,  Paris,  1892-95;  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the 
Ancient  MSS.,  Being  a  Iliatory  of  the  Text  and  ite  Trane- 
latione,  London.  1896;  W.  A.  Ck>pinger.  The  Bible  and  ite 
Tranemieeion,  .  .  .  View  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texte, 
London.  1897;  E.  Kautssch.  Abriee  der  Geechichte  dee 
altteetamentlichen  Schrifttume,  in  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  Die  heilige  Schrift,  Freiburg,  1896,  Eng.  transl.  as  a 
separate  work.  New  York.  1899;  T.  H.  Weir.  A  Short 
Hietory  of  the  HArew  Text  of  the  Old  Teetament,  London, 
1899;  R.  Kittel.  Ueber  die  Notwendigkeil  und  Mdgliehkeit 
einer  neuen  Auegabe  tier  hebr&isehen  Bibel,  Leipsic,  1902; 
P.  Kahle,  Der  maeoretieche  Text  dee  alten  TeetamenU  nach 
der  Ueberlieferung  der  babylonieehcn  Juden,  Leipsie,  1902; 
T.  K.  Cheyne.  Critica  biblica,  parts  1-5,  London,  1903- 
1905;  F.  W.  Mosley,  Pealterof  the  Church;  Septuagint  Pealme 
Compared  with  the  Hebrew,  ib.  1905.  On  the  ancient  He- 
brew and  square  writing   oonsult:  D.  von   Muralt,  Bei- 
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Punktuiition.  ia  T/?K,  1S74;  ^.  R.  Driver*  jVote*  on  th* 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Bookt  of  Samuel,  pp.  xi-xixv,  London, 
1800;  VoUet*,  in  ZATW,  1883,  pp.  220  sqq.;  L,  Blau. 
Zttr  EinltrUuna  in  die  heitio€  ScHrifU  pp*  4S^-80*  Stfaeburff, 
1804:  Rh  llutin^  The  Ten  Nequdoih  of  the  Tvmh:  or  tfc* 
M^aninQ  and  Purpage  of  the  Eitmordinar^  Point*  vf  the 
Pentateucht  IftaJtimore^  10OG  (an  important  and  edentific 
dJBCUmioii  of  Uiftual  critlctU  value  >»  On  the  MMofetic 
materia]!  in  the  Talmud  and  Mtdra«h  oonimlt:  H.  I>.  Strack, 
Prot^jomena  cHticti  in  Vrfw*  TeMlamefUum,  ut  iup*;  L* 
BlaUp  MiUOteiiMdhe  Unterituehunifen,  Strct^but^,  1^1 ;  idem, 
Zttr  Eitiiifitung  ti*  dif  hifUige  Sefirift.  100  aqr^.i  ut  sup.  On 
tbf)  vowpJb  and  acfflnta  (especially  on  thu  auperlinciLr 
«yatem)  cf.  Btmck'fl  Hitinn  of  the  Baby  Ionian  codex  of 
ihe  propheiU,  p.  vii,  ut  Bup.J  idem,  ZtHi/Jirift  /fir  die  tte- 
mmmte  Ivtherutthe  Thi^loffie  und  A'ifcAt,  1^77,  pp.  17-S2: 
idem,  in  W itseTisahiiftJifhe  Jahretberirhte  iiber  die  tfu^r- 
gtni^Tidiaeh^n  Studiert^  18T9*  p.  124;  J.  OorenbourjE,  in  Ite- 
iftie  crititjue.  1R79,  pp.  453  »qq.;  W.  Wickcp,  A  TWatite 
en  the  ArcentmUion  of  the  Three  Poetit4il  Bookt,  ISSI;  A 
Treatiw  ^n  the  Accentuaiion  of  the  tutnii^-vne  to-caHed 
Proem-Booke^  pp.  142  km.,  I^ndon^  1887;  G.  F>  Moore,  in 
Proeffdiriit*  o?  the  Ameriratt  Ori^ntiii  Societj/.  ISSS^  D.  B. 
ManjCQliunth,  The  Swperhnear  PiinrtimtionAn  PSBA,  1R03, 
pp.  1G4-205;  A,  Biichler,  U jittrtitchungtn  tur  Entttehunff 
vnd  Entwiek^iung  der  hehriiiwchen  AccenU,  Vienna.  1892. 
On  the  division  into  mctioEiB,  ehaptcj^  f*tc-,  d.  RBJ*  iii| 
2S2  »qq.,  vi,  122  Rqq..  2S0  eqq..  vii,  I4fl  sqq.;  Theodor, 
in  Afonattutchrift  fHf  Oe*chid!ite  utid  WiiMteriKhofl  dem  Juden-^ 
tJkumj.  IHM.  1S80.  Ig87:  O.  Srhmid,  Uebrr  vtftchiedej^ 
EifUmlwHfen  der  hmligen  Schrift,  Grai,  ISOL  The  eata- 
loVUM  of  Hebrew  MSS.  are  montitini^d  in  H*  L,  Btrack* 
ProUffomenai  pp.  20^a3.  119-121.  ut  sup.;  idem,  in  Ein- 
Uitunffin  daa  A^T^^p,  182,  Munich,  1898;  and  with  special 
fulness  in  Ginabur^,  intrctductifm,  ut  iup. 

n.  The  ITew  Testament— 1.  History  of  the  Writ- 
ten Tazt:  The  autograpliJB  of  the  New  Testament 
very  early  disappeared,  oiling  to  tbe  constant  use 
of  the  perishable  papyrus;  for  this  appears  to  have 
be^n  the  material  (II  John  12).  If  they  were 
really  not  in  the  handwriting;  of  the  apostles,  but 
in  that  of  their  amanuens^^,  as  Paulas  Epistles 
^oerally  were  (Rom,  xvi,  22;  II  Thess.  iii*  17), 
it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The 
papyrus  rolts  prescn'^ed  to  the  present  day  were 
never  much  used;  indeed,  the  moeit  of  them  have 
beea  found  in  surcophagi,  and  i^f  of  course,  were 
never  used  at  all.  The  ink  was  lampblack  mixed 
'Rith  gum  dissolved  ia  water,  eopperaa 
1.  The  An*  (Btilphate  of  iron)  being  sometimes 
***1'^S^***' added.    The  pen  was  of  rwd   (cala- 

th0  New  \       m  A-  ^-     I 

Testament  "'"^.^'  The  wntmg  was  entirely  m 
BookSi  tmcialH  (capitals),  with  no  separation 
of  the  wonts  (except  rarely  to  indicate 
the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph),  no  bTeathlngs, 
accents,  or  distinetton  of  initial  lettem,  and  few,  if 
any,  marks  of  punctuation.  The  e^^angeIi.Hts  may 
have  denominated  their  compositions  "  Gospels," 
although  Justin  regularly  t^e^ka  of  the  *'  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles  '^;  but  all  addition  to  the  name  is 
later,  and  presupposes  a  collection  of  the  Gospel.^, 
In  the  ctu^e  of  the  Epistles  the  bnef  address,  e.g., 
"To  the  Romans,"  was  probably  added  by  the 
original  sender^  and  other  marks  of  gentiincnees 
given  (ef.  II  Thess.  iii,  17).  The  Muratorian  Canon 
(second  half  of  the  second  century;  see  Mura- 
ti3iiivLN  Canon)  calln  Acta  and  the  Apocalypse  by 
these  names,  and  so  proves  the  early  use  of  these 
designations.  The  designation  "  CathoHc  (i.e..  Gen- 
end)  Epistle  "  is  first  met  with  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond century  (Apollomus,  in  EusebJus,  Hi$t.  eccL,  V, 
xviii,  5,  where  the  First  Epistle  of  John  is  probably 


meant).  The  application  and  limiting  of  the  tema 
to  the  whole  of  the  present  collection  is  of  later 
date;  for  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  century  it 
was  customary  to  give  this  term  to  epistles^  like 
that  of  Barnabas  or  those  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth^ 
which  were  not  specially  addreKsed, 

The  external  lii story  of  the  New  Testament 
text  for  a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing  can  be  traced  by  meani  of  manuscripts. 
Before  the  formal  close  of  the  canon  (end  of  fourth 
century)  there  were  probably  few  single  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  New  Testajmejit. 
2,  The  Qf  ^^^  three  thousand  known  manu- 
■cripts.  scripts  of  the  New  Testament,  only 
about  thirty  include  all  the  books. 
Some  of  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  now 
preserved  contain  not  only  the  Greek  Old  Testa^ 
ment  (K,  A^  B,  C),  but  also  writings  which,  though 
not  canonical,  were  read  in  churehes  and  studied 
by  catechumens.  Thus,  attached  to  the  d^dtx 
SinaiHeus  (K)  were  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas;  to  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drmu^  (A),  two  *'  epistles  '*  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Rome  (q.v.)  and  the  Fk>-called  FnaiUrium  Solo- 
montA.  The  four  Gospels  were  most  frequently 
copied,  the  Pauline  Epistles  oftener  than  the 
Catholic  Epistles  or  the  Acts,  least  often  the  A|>oc- 
alypse.  The  Gospels  were  usually  arranged  in  the 
present  order,  then  came  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles;  the  Apocaljpse 
always  last.  The  arrangement  of  the  Epistles 
differed;  ind«*ed,  there  was  no  model,  {On  tbe 
various  arrangements  cf.  C.  A.  Credner,  Geschichte 
de$  ne:ut€stamenilichen  Kanons^  cd.  G.  Volkmar* 
Berlin,  1890;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prokg^ymenaf  I^ipsic, 
1884.  pp.  131  sqq.;  T.  Zahn,  Gcschiddr  des  ncutesta' 
iftientlichen  Kanmm,  Erlangen,  1883,  ii,  343  ^q.) 

After  papyrus  liad  gone  out  of  use,  parchment 
or  vellum  came  m  and  was  used  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  century;  then  came  in  cottoji  paper, 
and  aft4*rward  linen  pap<*r  (cf,  W.  Wattenbach,  Deis 
SchriftivF^en  im  Mittetaiier,  Leipsic,  18J>6,  pp.  139 
sqq.).  The  growing  scarcity  of  parchment  UhI 
to  the  reuse  of  the  old  skins,  the  former  writing 
being  erased  or  washed  off;  and  unfortunately  it 
oftener  happened  that  it  was  a  Biblical  manuscript 
which  was  thus  turned  into  a  patristic  one  than  the 
reverse.  Such  manuscripts  are  termed  Codices 
palmp^eAti  (palimpfiests)  or  rescrtpti. 
3,  Their  By  the  use  of  chemicals  the  origi- 
Material  iial  text  has  often  been  recovered  in 
and  Form,  rnodem  times.  The  most  famous 
New  Testament  palimpsest  is  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  (C),  of  the  fifth  century,  rewritten 
upon  in  the  tivclfth.  As  papyrus  disappeared 
from  ust\  the  book  form  was  generally  substitutetl 
for  the  rolls,  in  manuscripts  written  on  parchment 
or  paper.  The  books  were  mostly  made  up  of 
quaternions,  i.e.,  quires  of  four  sheets,  doubled  so 
as  to  make  sixteen  pages,  less  frequently  of  five, 
though  lat^r  quires  of  six  sheets  were  common. 
The  division  of  the  page  into  columns  w^as  at  first 
retained,  two  being  the  usual  number  {e.g..  Cod. 
Alex,);  but  in  many  manuscripts  (e.g..  Cod, 
Ephruemi)  the  Hues  ran  across  the  page.  [Excep- 
tionally, K  has  four  columns,  B  three.]     From  the 
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sevoith  and  eighth  centuries  the  present  accents 
were  more  or  less  used,  but  very  arbitrarily  and 
irr^ulariy.  The  uncials  gradually  changed  their 
earlier  simple  round  or  square  forms,  and  from  the 
tenth  century  yielded  to  the  cursives.  The  earliest 
punctuation  was  by  means  of  a  blank  space  and  a 
aimple  point.  Euthalius,  a  deacon  in  Alexandria, 
in  the  year  458  published  an  edition  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  and  soon  after  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  written  stichometrically,  i.e.,  in  single 
lines  containing  only  so  many  words  as  could  be 
read,  consistently  with  the  sense,  at  a  single  inspira- 
tion. This  mode  of  writing  was  used  long  before 
in  copying  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  involved,  however,  a  great  waste  of  parchment, 
so  that,  in  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
was  superseded  after  a  few  centuries  by  punctuation- 
marks. 

Divisions  of  the  text  were  early  made  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  In  the  third  century  Ammonius 
of  Alexandria  (q.v.)  prepared  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  taking  the  text  of  Matthew  as  the  basis. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  the  early 
4.  Tlie  Am-  p^^t  of  the  fourth  century,  availing 
a*  «***  himself  of  the  work  of  Ammonius, 
divided  the  text  of  each  Gospel  into 
sections,  the  length  of  which,  varying  greatly 
(in  John  xix,  6  there  are  three,  and  in  twenty- 
four  other  instances  two,  in  a  single  verse),  was 
determined  solely  by  their  relation  of  par^elism 
or  similarity  to  passages  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Gospels,  or  by  their  having  no  parallel. 
These  sections  (often  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Ammonius)  were  then  numbered  consecutively 
in  the  margin  of  the  Gospel  in  black  ink;  Matthew 
having  355,  Mark  233  (not  236),  Luke  342,  and 
John  232.  They  were  distributed  by  Eusebius 
into  ten  tables  or  canons  prefixed  to  the  Gospels, 
and  containing  the  sections  corresponding  in — 

I.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  71. 
II.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  111. 

III.  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  22. 

IV.  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  26. 
V.  Matthew,  Luke,  82. 

VI.  Matthew,  Mark,  47. 
VII.  Matthew,  John,  7. 
Vni.  Luke,  Mark,  14. 
rX.  Luke,  John,  21. 

X.  Sections  peculiar  to  Matthew  62,  Mark 
21,  Luke  71,  John  97. 

Under  the  number  of  each  section  in  the  mar- 
g;in  of  the  several  Gospels  was  written  in  red  ink 
the  number  of  the  canon  or  table  to  which  it  be- 
longed. On  turning  to  its  place  in  this  table,  the 
number  of  the  corresponding  section  or  sections 
in  the  other  Gospels  stands  with  it,  so  that  the  paral- 
lel passages  may  readily  be  found.  For  example, 
the  first  verse  of  Matt,  iv  forms  the  fifteenth 
Eusebian  section;  the  number  two  under  this 
refers  to  the  second  canon  or  table,  where  it  appears 
that  section  fifteen  in  Matthew  corresponds  to  six  in 
Mark,  and  fifteen  in  Luke;  i.e.,  to  Mark  i,  12,  and 
Luke  iv,  1.  In  some  manuscripts  the  parallel  sec- 
tions are  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  They 
thus  correspond  to  our  marginal  references.  Cf .  Euse- 


bius, Epiat.  ad  Carpianum ;  J.  Btu-gon,  The  Last 
Twelve  Verses  of  S,  Mark  (London,  187 1 ),  pp.  295  sqq. 

Wholly  different  in  character  and  purpose  from 
the  Eusebian  sections,  and  probably  older,  is  a 
division  of  the  Gospels  into  sections  called  titloi, 
also  kephalaia  majora  (in  Latin  manuscripts, 
breves),  found  in  most  manuscripts  from  the  Alex- 
andrine and  the  Ephraem  (A,  C)  of  the  fifth  century 
onward.    Of  these  sections   Matthew 

6.  Early  contains  68,  Mark  48,  Luke  83,  John 
orthe  Text  ^^'  '^^®  numbers  by  which  they  are 
*  designated  in  the  margin  of  manu- 
scripts refer  to  the  titles  describing  their  con- 
tents at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  page,  or  in 
a  Ust  prefixed  to  each  Gospel,  or  often  in  both 
places.  A  certain  portion  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Gospel  is  not  numbered;  for  example,  the 
first  chapter  in  Matthew  corresponds  with  our 
chap,  ii,  1-15,  and  is  entitled  peri  tdn  viagQUf  "  Con- 
cerning the  Magi.''  There  is  a  similar  division 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  to  which  Euthalius  (about 
458  A.D.),  though  not  its  inventor,  gave  wide  cur- 
rency by  his  stichometric  edition  of  these  books. 
The  Apocalypse  was  divided  by  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  (about  500  a.d.),  into 
twenty-four  logoi,  or  chapters,  and  each  of  these 
chapters  into  three  kephalaia,  or  sections,  the 
former  number  answering  to  the  twenty-four  elders 
spoken  of  in  the  book  (Rev.  iv,  4);  the  latter 
suggested  by  the  threefold  division  of  human  nature 
into  body,  soul,  and  spirit  (comp.  I  Thess.  v,  23), 
as  the  author  himself  declares.  In  the  Vatican 
manuscript  (B),  there  is  a  division  of  the  Gospels 
into  much  shorter  chapters  (Matt.  170,  Mark  62, 
Luke  152,  John  80),  very  judiciously  made.  This 
has  been  found  in  only  one  other  manuscript,  the 
Codex  ZacyrUhius  (H).  In  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles the  Vatican  manuscript  has  a  twofold  divi- 
sion into  chapters, — one  very  ancient,  the  other 
later,  but  both  different  from  the  Euthalian.  In 
the  older  division,  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  treated 
as  one  book.  (For  further  details  see  Tischendorf, 
Novum  Testamentum  Vaticanum,  Leipsic,  1867,  p. 
XXX ;  Scrivener, /n/ro{fti(^um,  i,  London,  1894,  pp.  56 
sqq.)  Other  ancient  divisions  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters  were  more  or  less  widely  current, 
especially  in  Latin  and  Syriac  manuscripts. 

The  superscriptions,  "  Epistle  of  Paul,"  "  Catho- 
lic Epistles,"  etc.,  can  not  be  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century,  since  they  imply  a  canonical  collection. 
The  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
in  many  manuscripts  are  generally  ascribed  to 
Euthalius.  At  least  six  of  these  are  untrustworthy 
(I  Cor.,  Gal.,  I  and  II  Thess.,  I  Tim.,  Tit.).  For 
the  modem  divisions  of  the  Bible  into  chapters 
and   verses  see   III   below. 

An  ancient  division    of  the    text    is    the    les- 
sons, or  lections,  from  the   Gospels    on    the    one 
hand,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  on 

6.  Divl-     the  other,  read  in  the  public  services 

■ions  for    of  ^y^^  Church.    The  history  of  these 
iS«S°'  **  obscure,  and  they  varied  much  at 

*  ing,   "    <^crent    periods    and    in    different 

regions.    The  lessons  for  the  Sundays 

and  chief  festivals  of  the  year  seem  to  have  been 

the  earliest;  next  were  added  lessons  for  the  Sat- 
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urdays,  and  finally  for  every  day  in  the  week, 
with  special  commemoration  of  saints  and  mai^ 
tyrs.  Euthalius  marked,  in  the  Acts,  16  of  these 
"lessons";  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  10;  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  31;  in  all,  57.  He  was  prob- 
ably not,  as  many  have  supposed,  their  inventor. 
The  system  of  lessons  which  ultimately  prevailed 
in  the  Greek  Church  appears  in  our  evangelista- 
ries and  lectionaries  (more  properly  praxapostoli), 
containing  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  respectively.  The  ordinary 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  often 
adapted  for  church  service  by  marking  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  each  lesson,  with  a  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  time  or  occasion  for  reading  it,  and 
by  prefixing  to  them  a  Synaxarion,  or  table  of  the 
lessons  in  their  order;  sometimes  also  a  Meno- 
logioUf  or  calendar  of  the  inmiovable  festivals  and 
the  saints'  days,  with  their  appropriate  lessons. 

Turning  to  the  internal  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment text,  it  is  evident  that  its  original  purity 
was  early  lost.  The  quotations  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century  contain  readings  which  agree 
with  later  texts,  biit  are  not  apostolic.  Irenaus 
alludes  {Hcbt,,  V,  xxx,  1)  to  the  difference  between 
the  copies;  and  Origen,  early  in  the  third  century, 
expressly  declares  that  matters  were  growing  worse 
(in  Afo/f.,  xix,  19,  vol.  iii,  p.  671,  ed.  De  la  Rue, 
Paris,  1733-59),  as  is  proved  by  the  quotations 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
From  this  time  onward  we  have  the  manuscript 
text  of  each  century,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  various  Oriental  and  Occidental  versions,  all 
testifying  to  varieties  of  reading  for  almost  every 
verse,  which  undoubtedly  occasioned  many  more 
or  less  important  departures  from  the 
7.  Early  sense  of  the  original  text.  How  came 
tioTS'  ^*^^  The  early  Church  did  not  know 
the  Text,  anything  of  that  anxious  clinging 
to  the  letter  which  characterizes  the 
scientific  rigor  and  the  piety  of  modem  times, 
and  therefore  was  not  so  bent  upon  pre- 
serving the  exact  words.  Moreover,  the  first 
copies  were  made  rather  for  private  than  for  pub- 
lic use;  copyists  were  careless,  often  wrote  from 
dictation,  and  were  liable  to  misunderstand. 
Attempted  improvements  of  the  text  in  grammar 
and  style;  proposed  corrections  in  history  and 
geography;  efforts  to  harmonize  the  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament  with  the  Greek  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  especially  to  harmonize  the  Gospels; 
the  writing  out  of  abbreviations;  incorporation 
of  marginal  notes  in  the  text;  the  embellishing 
of  the  Gospel  narratives  with  stories  drawn  from 
non-apostoUo  though  trustworthy  sources,  e.g., 
John  vii,  53  to  viii,  11,  and  Mark  xvi,  9  to  end, — 
it  is  to  these  causes  that  we  must  attribute  the  very 
numerous  "readings,"  or  textual  variations.  It 
is  true  that  the  copyists  were  sometimes  learned 
men;  but  their  zeal  in  making  corrections  may 
have  obsciured  the  true  text  as  much  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  unlearned.  The  copies,  indeed,  came 
under  the  eye  of  an  official  reviser;  but  he  may 
have  sometimes  exceeded  his  functions,  and  done 
more  harm  than  good  by  his  changes. 
Attempts  were  made  by  learned  Fathers  to  get 


the  original  text;  and  three  men  of  the  third  oen- 
txiry — Origen,  the  Egyptian  Bishop  Hesychius, 
and  the  Presbyter  Lucian  of  Antioch — deserve 
mention  for  their  devotion  to  this  object.  The  last 
two  undertook  a  sort  of  recension  of  the  New 
Testament  (cf.  Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Damasum);  but 
it  is  not  known  exactly  what  they  did,  and  their 
influence  was  small.  In  regard  to  Origen,  while 
he  did  not  make  a  formal  recension  of  the  New 
Testament  text,  his  critical  work  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  Notwithstanding  these  diver- 
sities, there  were,  as  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  affim'ties  between  manuscripts  prepared 
in  the  same  district,  which  seem  to  betray  certain 
tendencies,  as  is  proved  by  the  Fathers,  the  ver- 
sions, and  the  Greek  manuscripts  themselves. 
Thus  critics  are  justified  in  speaking  of  an  Oriental 
and  Occidental,  or,  more  correctly,  an  Alexandrian 
or  Egyptian,  and  a  Latin,  as  also  of  an  Asiatic  or 
Greek,  and  a  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan 
text.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Alexandrian 
was  used  by  those  Jewish  Christians  of  the  East 
who  already  used  the  Septuagint;  particularly  was 
this  text  preserved  and  spread  by  the 
8.  Varle-  learned  Alexandrian  school.  The 
T  ****!?'  Latin  text  characterizes  not  only  the 
di^ed  by  naaiiuscripts  prepared  by  Latins,  but 
Early  the  Greek  manuscripts  they  used. 
Oriticlflm.  The  Asiatic  manuscripts  were  used 
chiefly  by  native  Greeks  in  Greece, 
or  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  having  intercourse  with 
Greece.  The  Byzantine  manuscripts  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  that  empire.  The  latter  alone  had  a 
certain  official  imiformity,  and  were,  in  the  latter 
centuries,  almost  the  only  manuscripts  circulated 
in  the  empire.  This  class  of  manuscripts  is  also 
the  only  one  perfectly  represented  in  existing 
docimients,  and  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  mix- 
ture of  older  recensions  under  the  predominance 
of  the  Asiatic  or  Greek.  Each  of  these  recensions 
is  more  or  less  altered  and  corrupted;  so  that  it  is 
often  more  difficult  to  assign  a  particular  reading  to 
its  proper  class  than  to  find  out  the  original .  Finally, 
the  differences  and  relationships  are  by  far  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  Gospels,  least  so  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  again  are  more  distinct  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  than  in  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
(Cf.  C.  Tischendorf,  Novum  Testamentum  Grace, 
editio  academica  viii,  Leipsic,  1875,  pp.  xxiv  sqq.) 

The  number  of  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  ranging  in  date  from  the  fourth  to  the 
tenth  century,  is  1 14.    This  does  not  include  eight 
psalters   containing   the   text  of   the 
cia?ll^Sr  ^^y'^^^  in  Luke  i,   46-55,  68-79,  ii, 
■orlpte.  "  29-32,     desif^ated     by     Tischendorf 
O  •-•»,    nor     the     lectionaries,     evan- 
gelistaries, and  praxapostoli.    About  half  of  these 
114   are  mere   fragments,   containing  but   a  few 
verses  or  at  most  a  few  chapters.      They  may 
be  arranged   as  follows  with   reference   to   their 
probable  date: 

Cent.  IV.  2:  k  with  the   whole  New  Testament;  B,  Goe- 
pels.  Acts,  Catholic,  and  Pauline  Epistles  (mutilated). 
Cent.  V,  16:  A  0  I»  «  »  I*  Q,  Q,  T*»  T""'  3,  "^^  '»  ««. 
Cent.  VI,  24:  D,  D,  E,  H,  !«.'  N»  N,  O,  O^  P,  Rj  T***^**" 
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Gent.  Vn,  17:  F»  G,  !»••  R,  T*»»"»"»  W"*""  «•»»  "'". 
Oent  VIII..  19:  B,  E,  Lj  S,  T*»«»"  W*»'''  Y  e'»  E  ♦  n  *"••*. 
Cent.  IX,  31:  E,  F,  ,  G,  G**  H,  K,.,  La  M,.,  N,  O,  P^  T'* 

V  w«^«  X*  r  A  e>»  A  n  i*. 

Gent.  X.  6:  Gj  Hi  S.  U  X  3,. 

Of  these  only  one,  K,  has  the  New  Testament 
entire,  and  only  four  others,  ABC+,  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  remainder  are  distributed,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  divisions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  follows: 

Goepeb.  81:  Complete  or  nearly  8o.  12:  DEKLMSUVr 
A  n  O  ;  containing  considerable  portions,  14:  F  G  H  N  P  Q  K 
X  Z  AB  2#  3  ;  containing  at  most  a  few  chapters  or  rerses. 
65:  F*  I' •••*•'  I*  N»  O  T**'*  *""'  T'^"'  W*^  X**  0*"**  ^•-^*. 

Acta,  13:  Complete  or  nearly  so.  6:  DEL  PS;  the  rest 
with  larger  (H)  or  smaller  portions  (G  G"*  F*  I«  »  •  3). 

Catholic  Epistles.  6:  Complete  or  nearly  so,  4:  KLPS. 
and  the  fragment  3. 

Pauline  Epistles,  20:  Complete  or  nearly  so.7:DEFGKL 
P;  containing  larger  or  smaller  fragments,  13:  F*  H  I*  M  N  O 
0*QR8TK«^". 

Apocalypee:  besides  KAC.  B,  contains  the  complete  text; 
P  has  some  small  gape. 

In  reference  to  the  character  of  their  text,  Tisch- 
endorf  classifies  the  uncials  as  follows:  in  the  Gos- 
pels the  oldest  form  of  the  text,  predominantly 
Alexandrine  in  its  coloring,  is  found,  though  with 
many  differences,  inKABCDII'^LPQR  T'*^*  X 
Z  A  e«f  H;  next  to  these  stand  F»  N  O  W'***  Y  G****'. 
A  later  form  of  the  text,  in  which  the  Asiatic  col- 
oring prevails,  is  presented  byE-FGHKMSU 

V  r  A  n  G»»,  among  which  E  K  M  r  A  11  G"*  incline 
most  toward  the  first  class.  For  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  M  A  B  C  give  the  oldest  text, 
to  which,  in  the  Acts,  D  I  approach,  and,  less 
closely,  E  G;  also,  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  (except 
I  Pet.),  P;  while  in  the  Acts,  H  L  P,  and,  in 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  K  L,  come  nearest  to  the 
later  form  of  the  text.  In  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles the  oldest  text  is  represented  by  K  A  B  C 
H  I O  Q,  with  the  Greco-Latin  manuscripts  D  F  G; 
M  P  approach  this;  while  K  L  N  stand  nearest  to 
the  more  recent  text.  The  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
appears  in  its  oldest  form  in  M  A  C,  to  which  P 
comes  nearer  than  B  (cf.  Gregory,  Prolegomena, 
pp.  185  sqq.).  Tregelles  exhibits  the  "  genealogy 
of  the  text "  and  affinities  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  following  form: 


Western 
D 

Alexandrine 
BKZ 

CL5'1.33 

Byzantine 

PQTRIN 
XJ69 

A 

KM/7 

EFGSU,etc. 

Westoott  and  Hort  attach  a  superlative  value 
to  B,  Tischendorf  to  |t.  The  same  manuscript 
may  differ  in  character  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
Testament:  thus,  A  is  not  so  excellent  in  the  Gos- 
pels as  elsewhere;  A  is  especially  good  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark;  K  and  D  agree  most  closely  in  the 
Gospel  of  John;  the  cursive  1  is  remarkably  val- 
uable in  the  Gospels,  but  not  so  in  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  114 
uncial  manuscripts: 


M:  Codex  Sinai ticus.  found  by  Tischendorf  (1844  and 
1859)  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  now  preeerved  in  St.  Petersburg.  Forty-three  leaves 
of  the  Old  Testament  portion  of  the  manuscript,  known 
as  the  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus,  are  in  the  library  of 
Leipsic  University.  Besides  twenty-six  books  of  Uie  Old 
Testament,  of  which  five  form  the  Codex  Friderico-Augus- 
tanus, the  manuscript  contains  the  entire  New  Testament 
without  the  least  break,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the 
first  third  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  Alexandrian 
copyist  has  frequently  shown  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  his  haste.  The  license  in  handling  the  text, 
common  in  the  first  three  centuries,  is  greater  than  in  B  A  C, 
though  much  less  than  in  D.  Nevertheless,  the  superiority  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  to  all  other  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts, with  the  single  exception  of  B.  is  fully  proved  by 
the  numerous  places  in  which  its  reading  has  the  support 
of  the  oldest  quotations  or  the  most  ancient  versions.  The 
text  is  in  four  columns,  which  is  a  unique  arrangement.  The 
Pauline  Epistles,  among  which  is  Hebrews  after  II  Thessa- 
lonians,  come  dkectly  after  the  Gospels;  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  then  the  Apocalsrpse,  follow.  The  date  of 
the  codex  is  the  fourth  century.  It  has  a  special  value 
from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  corrections  it  received  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  and  later,  its  pages  repre- 
sent, after  a  fashion,  the  history  of  the  changes  in  the  New 
Testament  text.  The  codex  was  published  (1862)  in  fac- 
simile type  from  the  Leipsic  press,  in  four  folio  volumes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  II.  The 
edition  was  limited  to  three  himdred  copies.  The  New 
Testament  part  was  published  separately  in  a  critical  edi- 
tion by  Tischendorf,  Novum  Testamentum  Sinaiticum  cum 
epiatola  Barnabce  et  fraomentit  P<utoria  etc.,  Leipsic,  1883. 
and  in  a  more  popular  form.  Novum  Testamentum  Chrctce  ex 
Sinaitico  codice  omnium  ar^quistimo,  Leipsic,  1865  (cf.  C. 
Tischendorf,  Dir  Sinaibibd.  Ihre  Enideckung,  Herautgabe, 
und  Erwerbung,  Leipsic.  1871;  C.  R.  Gregory.  Prolegomena, 
pp.  16-17;  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  A  Full  CoUoHon  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiiicu9,  (Cambridge.  1867). 

A:  Codex  Alexandrinus.  now  in  the  British  Museum,  pre- 
sented in  1628  by  C^ril  Lucar.  patriarch  of  Ck>nstantinople, 
to  Charles  I.  The  New  Testament  begins  with  Matt.  xxv. 
6.  and  contains  the  whole  except  John  vi,  50-viii,  52,  and 
II  Cor.  iv.  13-xii.  6,  with  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  and 
part  of  the  second.  It  was  printed  in  facsimile  by  C.  G. 
Woide.  London,  1786.  in  ordinary  type  by  B.  H.  Ck>wper, 
ib.  1860,  who  corrected  some  mistakes  of  Woide,  and  in 
photographic  facsimile  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, ed.  E.  M.  Thompson  (4  vols.,  London,  1879-83). 
Tischendorf  places  it  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century; 
Scrivener  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  very  little  later. 

Bi:  Ck>dex  Vaticanus,  no.  1209,  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
The  manuscript  contains,  besides  the  Old  Testament,  the 
entire  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  Heb.  ix,  14  to 
end  and  II  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  and  Revelation. 
Juan  Sepulveda,  writing  to  Erasmus  about  1533,  men- 
tions it.  The  first  collation  of  the  manuscript,  made  in 
1669,  by  Bartolocci,  then  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  exists 
only  in  manuscript  in  the  Paris  library.  Another  was  made 
by  Birch,  1788-1801.  The  collation  made  for  R,  Bentley 
by  an  lUlian  named  Mioo  was  published  by  Ford,  |1790. 
J.  L.  Hug  wrote  a  learned  CommentaUo  de  anHquitate  codieia 
Vaticani  (Freiburg,  1810).  The  manuscript  was  then  in 
Paris,  but  it  was  later  restored  to  Rome,  when  it  became 
practically  inaccessible.  An  inaccurate  and  critically  worth- 
less edition  of  the  whole  manuscript  was  issued  by  Cardinal 
Mai  (5  vols.,  Rome,  1828-38).  C.  Vercellone,  J.  Coira.  and 
G.  Sergio  published  an  edition  of  the  entire  codex  in  6  vols, 
(New  Testament  is  vol.  v)  in  Rome.  1868-81,  and  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  was  published  by  the  Vatican  (1889). 
The  age  of  the  manuscript  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Sinaitic.  and  possibly  corrections  are  by  the  same  first  hand 
in  both,  and  in  the  Vatican  by  a  second  hand  contempo- 
rary with  the  first. 

B,:  Oxlex  Vaticanus  2066  (eighth  century),  formerly 
Basilian  0)dex  105,  contains  Revelation,  was  first  imper- 
fectly edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  eacra  inedita 
(Leipsic  1846),  and  more  completely  in  Appendix  Novi 
Teetamenti  Vaticani  (ib.  1869).  By  Tregelles  the  manu- 
script was  designated  Q. 

C:  Ck>dex  Ephraemi  (fifth  century),  now  no.  9  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris;  its  text  was  altered  in  the  sixth 
century  and  again  in  the  ninth.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
original  writing  was  washed  off  to  make  room  for  the  Greek 
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text  of  seyeral  aaoetio  works  of  Ephraem  SyruB  (d.  373). 
Pierre  Allix,  at  about  the  close  of  the  serenteenth  century, 
noticed  the  traces  of  the  old  writing  under  the  later  charac- 
ters. Wetstein  in  1716  collated  the  New  Testament  part  so 
far  as  it  was  legible.  In  1834  and  1835  the  librarian  Carl 
Hase  revived  the  original  writing  by  the  application  of  the 
Giobertine  tincture  (pnissiate  of  potash).  Tischendorf,  after 
great  labor,  brought  out  in  1843  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament part  of  the  manuscript,  and  in  1845,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament fragments,  representing  the  manuscript  line  for  line, 
in  facsimile.  The  codex  contains  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  sixty-four  leaves,  and  five-eighths  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Dj:  Codex  Bess  (about  550  a.d.),  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Irenffius  in  Lyons,  now  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  a  present  in  1581  from  Theodore  Besa.  It  con- 
tains, with  few  lacmue,  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  and  III  John  11-15.  stichometrically  writ- 
ten, perhaps  in  Gaul.  Edited  by  Kipling  in  1793,  but  in  a 
far  better  manner  by  Scrivener  {Beam  Codex  CaniabrigienaU) 
in  1864.  No  known  manuscript  has  so  many  and  so  remark- 
able interpolations.  Much  study  has  been  given  to  it,  e.g., 
J.  R.  Harris.  Codex  Btza  (Cambridge,  1891). 

Dj:  Codex  Claromontanus  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  inclu- 
ding Hebrews  (second  half  of  sixth  century).  Besa  found  it 
in  the  Monastery  of  Clermont,  hence  the  name;  now  in  the 
Paris  Library.  Contains  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  written 
stichometrically.  It  was  retouched  at  different  times,  and 
exhibits  especially  two  periods  of  the  text.  The  Latin  text 
represents  the  oldest  version, — that  of  the  second  century. 
It  was  collated  by  Tre«elles  in  1849  and  1850,  and  edited 
by  Tischendorf  in  1852  in  facsimile. 

Ei:  Codex  Basiliensis  A.  N.  Ill,  12  (750  a.d.),  in  Basel, 
a  nearly  complete  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  collated 
by  Tregelles  (1846),  also  by  Tischendorf  and  J.  C.  MQller 
(1843). 

E^:  CJodex  Laudianus  (end  of  sixth  century),  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  a  present  from  Archbishop  Laud 
in  1636;  was  brought  to  England  in  668;  Bede  (d.  735) 
used  it  when  writing  his  Expoeitio  retracUUa  of  the  Acts. 
It  contains  an  almost  complete  Greco-Latin  text  of  the  Acts; 
edited  in  1715  by  Heame,  and  in  1870  by  Tischendorf  in 
MonumerUa  sacra  inedita,  nova  coUectio,  vol.  ix. 

Es:  Oxlex  Sangermanensis,  a  Greco-Latin  manuscript  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  (end  of  ninth  century),  now  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Greek  text  being  a  clumsy  copy  of  the  Codex 
Claromontanus.  Of  no  critical  value  except  for  the  Latin 
text.  Sabatier  published  it  in  the  third  part  of  his  Biblioruin 
Bocrorum  Latina  vertio  (1749). 

F|:  Codex  Boreeli  (ninth  century),  now  in  Utrecht  Uni- 
versity, contains  the  four  Gospels,  but  with  many  laounxe. 
Full  description  is  given  in  J.  Heringa,  DiaptUcUio  de  codice 
Boreeliano,  ed.  H.  E.  Vinke  (Utrecht,  1843). 

Fg:  Codex  Augiensis  (ninth  century),  contains  Pauline 
Epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrews  only  in  Latin,  and 
the  Latin  is  not  an  exact  translation  of  the  Greek.  Richard 
Bentley  bought  it  at  Heidelberg  and  his  nephew  presented 
it  to  Trinity  Ck>nege,  Cambridge.  It  was  collated  by  Tisch- 
endorf (1842),  Tregelles  (1845),  and  edited  by  Scrivener 
(1859). 

F*:  Designates  those  passages  from  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Pauline  Epistles  written  on  the  margin  of  the  Coislin 
Octateuch  in  Paris  early  in  the  seventh  century.  It  was 
edited    by  Tischendorf  in  MonumerUa  aacra  inedUa  (1846). 

Gi*.  Codex  Harleianus  (tenth  century),  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, defective,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  by 
A.  Seidel  from  the  East  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  collated  by  J.  C.  Wolf  (1723),  Griesbach,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles. 

Gi:  A  seventh  century  fragment  of  the  Acts  (ii,  45-iii,  7), 
brought  by  Tischendorf  from  the  East  in  1859  (see  L^). 

Gb:  Six  leaves  of  a  ninth  century  manuscript  now  in  the 
Vatican,  five  leaves  edited  by  CV)Sza  in  Sacrorum  bibliorum 
vetueHsBima  fragmenta,  iii  (Rome,  1877).  The  sixth  leaf  was 
discovered  by  C.  R  Gregory  in  1886. 

Gs:  Codex  Boemerianus  (ninth  century),  contains  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Rojral  Library,  is 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Greek  text  agrees  closely  with 
that  of  F,.  It  was  edited  by  Matthsi  in  1792.  partly  collated 
by  Tregelles  and  others  (see  under  A). 

H|:  Co<lex  Seidelii  (tenth  century),  contains  the  Gospels, 
but  defectively,  now  in  the  Hamburg  Public  Library,  was 
collated  by  Tregelles. 

Ha:  Codex   Mutinensis    (ninth    century),    contains   Acts 


except  about  seven  chapters,  now  at  Modena,  collated  by 
Tischendorf  (1843)  and  TregeUes  (1845). 

Hs:  Fragments  of  a  sixth  century  manuscript  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  in  the  edition  of  Euthalius,  of  which  forty- 
one  leaves  have  been  foimd;  twenty-two  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris,  eight  in  the  Laura  Monastery  on 
Mt.  Athos,  two  in  the  Synodal  Library  at  Moscow,  one  in 
the  Rumjansew  Museum  there,  three  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  St.  Petersburg,  three  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  at 
Kief,  and  two  in  the  University  Library  at  Turin.  (Cf.  H. 
Omont,  Notice  eur  un  trb*  anden  manuacrii  greCt  Paris,  1889.) 

I*-':  Oxlex  Tischendorfianus  II,  twenty-eight  palimpsest 
leaves  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  under  the 
(Seorgian  language,  in  a  text  related  to  that  of  KABC. 
Seven  leaves  contain  parts  of  Matthew;  two,  parts  of  Mark; 
five,  parts  of  Luke;  eight,  parts  of  John;  four,  of  Acts; 
two,  of  Pauline  letters.  They  were  discovered  by  Tischen- 
dorf in  the  East,  and  by  him  published  in  the  Monumenta 
aacra  inedita,  nov,  col.,  vol.  i  (1855). 

I**  (formerly  N>>):  Four  palimpsest  leaves  (early  fifth 
century),  containing  sixteen  verses  from  John  xiii,  xvi; 
now  in  the  British  Museum;  deciphered  by  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles,  published  by  the  former  in  Monumenta  wacra  in- 
edita, nov.  col.,  vol.  ii  (1857). 

K):  Codex  Cyprius  of  the  Gospels,  complete  (middle  or 
end  of  ninth  century);  now  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 
Collated  by  Tischendorf  (1842)  and  Tregelles  (1849  and  1850). 

K,:  0>dex  Mosquensis  of  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epis- 
tles (ninth  century);  brought  from  Moimt  Athos  to  Moscow. 
Lacks  a  part  of  Romans  and  I  Corinthians.  Collated  by 
Matthffii. 

Li :  Codex  Regius  of  the  (Sospeb  (eighth  century),  now  in 
the  National  Library  in  Paris,  almost  complete.  Closely 
related  to  K  and  B  and  the  text  of  Origen.  Published  by 
Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  aacra  inedita  (1846),  in  facsimile. 

L,:  Codex  Angelicus  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
(formerly  G),  and  of  the  Pauline  (formerly  I)  (ninth  century), 
now  in  the  Angelica  Library  of  the  Augustinian  monks  at 
Rome.  Contains  Acts  viii,  10,  to  Heb  xiii,  10.  Collated 
by  Tischendorf  (1843)  and  Tregelles  (1845). 

M|:  Oxlex  Campiantis  of  the  Gospels,  complete  (end  of 
ninth  century),  now  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 
Ck>pied  and  used  by  Tischendorf  (1849). 

Mg:  0>dex  Ruber  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (ninth  century). 
Two  folio  leaves  at  Hamburg  (Heb.  i.  1-iv,  3,  xii,  20-xiii, 
25),  and  two  at  London  (I  Cor.  xv,  52-11  Cor.  i,  15;  II  Cor. 
X,  13-xii.  5).  Written  in  red,  hence  its  name.  Edited  by 
Tischendorf  in  Anecdota  aacra  et  prof  ana  (1855,  corrected, 
1861). 

Nj:  Oxlex  Purpureus  (late  sixth  century),  a  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels  on  purple  parchment  in  silver  letters.  Forty- 
five  leaves  were  early  known:  thirty-three  are  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  John  at  Patmos,  six  in  the  Vatican,  four  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  two  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  One 
himdred  and  eighty-four  leaves  more  were  discovered  in  a 
village  near  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia  and  bought  by  M.  Neli- 
dow,  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  (cf.  C.  R.  Gre^;- 
ory,  in  TLZ,  1896,  pp.  393-394).  The  Vienna,  London,  and 
Vatican  leaves  were  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monu- 
menta aacra  inedita  (1846),  who  used  the  leaves  from  Pat- 
mos (as  collated  by  John  Sakkelion)  in  his  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  ed.  viii,  critica  major.  These  last  were  also  edited 
by  Duchesne  in  Archivea  dea  miaaiona  acientifiquea  (3  series, 
iii,  386  sqq.). 

N*:  Two  fragments  of  a  manuscript  very  much  like  N,. 
seen  by  Tischendorf  in  the  collection  of  Bishop  Porfiri  of 
St.  Petersburg;  they  contain  a  portion  of  Mark  ix,  and  came 
from  the  library  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  in  Cairo. 

Nj:  Two  leaves  (ninth  century),  containing  Gal.  v,  12-vi, 
4,  and  Heb.  v,  8-vi,  10,  brought  by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Oi:  Eight  leaves  (ninth  century)  containing  a  part  of 
John  i  and  xx,  with  scholia.  Now  in  Moscow  (S.  Syn.  29, 
formerly  120).  Edited  by  Matthaei  (1786),  and,  after  him, 
by  Tregelles,  with  Codex  Zacinthius  (see  below,  B),  Appen- 
dix (1861). 

Oi:  Two  leaves  (sixth  century)  containing  II  Cor.  i,  20- 
ii,  12.  Brought  from  the  East  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Tischen- 
dorf in  1859. 

0«h:  Fragments  (sixth  century  to  ninth)  containing  the 
h3rmn8  from  Luke  i,  46  sqq.,  68  sqq.,  ii,  29  sqq.,  now  (0») 
in  WolfenbOttcl.  (O^)  Oxford,  (O^)  Verona,  (OJ)  Zurich,  {O) 
St.  Gall.  (Of)  Moscow.  (Og)  Turin,  and  (0»»)  Paris.  O* 
was  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Anecdota  aaera  et  profana  (1855), 
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and  O^  in  Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  nov.  coL^  vol.  iv  (1869), 
and  0<«by  Bianchini  (1740). 

O^:  Pauline  Epistles,  a  single  leaf  (sixth  century),  con- 
tains part  of  Eph.  iv,  1-18,  collated  by  Tischendorf  at  Mos- 
cow in  1868. 

Pi:  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  I  (sixth  century),  a  palimp- 
sest at  Wolfenbattel,  contains  a  part  of  all  of  the  (Gospels, 
was  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  sacra  inedita^  nov. 
col.,  vol.  vi  (1869). 

P*:  Codex  Porphyrianus  (ninth  century),  a  palimpsest, 
contains  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Revela- 
tion, but  with  lacuns;  the  text  of  the  Apocaljrpse  is  espe- 
cially good.  It  was  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Russian  bishop  Porfiri,  and  edited  by  Tischendorf  in 
Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  nov.  coL^  vols,  v-vi  (1865-69). 

Qi:  Codex  Quelpherbsrtanus  II  (fifth  century),  a  palimp- 
sest containing  fragments  of  Luke  and  John,  now  at  Wolfen- 
battel; was  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  sacra  inn 
edita,  vol.  iii. 

Qt:  Papyrus  fragments  (fifth  century)  of  I  Cor.  i,  vi,  vii, 
in  the  collection  of  Bishop  Porfiri,  collated  by  Tischendorf 
in   1862. 

Ri*.  Codex  Nitriensis  (sixth  century),  a  palimpsest  con- 
taining parts  of  Luke,  came  from  a  monastery  in  the  Nit- 
rian  desert,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  collated  by  Cureton. 
then  by  Tregelles  (1854)  and  Tischendorf  (1855),  and  edited 
by  the  last  in  Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  nov.  col.,  vol.  ii  (1857). 

R^:  Codex  Cryptoferratensis  (late  seventh  century),  a 
palimpsest  fragment  containing  II  Ck>r.  xi,  9-19,  published 
by  Cossa  in  Sacrorum  hibliorum  vetusOssima  fragmenta,  ii 
(Rome,  1867). 

Si:  Codex  Vaticanus  354  (949  a.d.).  containing  the  Cios- 
peb  complete,  collated  by  Tischendorif  for  his  ed.  viii. 

8«:  Codex  Athous  Laurss  (eighth  or  ninth  century),  con- 
taining Acts.  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Rom.,  I  Ck>r.  i,  1-v,  8, 
xiii.  8-xvi,  24,  II  Ck)r.  i,  1-xi,  23,  Eph.  iv.  20-vi,  20,  in  the 
Laura  Monastery  on  Mt.  Athos,  examined  by  Gregory  in  1886. 

T»:  Codex  Borgianus  I  (fifth  century),  fragments  con- 
taining Luke  xxii.  20-xxiii,  20,  and  John  vi,  28-67,  vii,  6- 
viii,  31,  now  in  the  Ck>llege  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  the 
first  collated  by  H.  Alford  (1866),  the  second  by  Tischen- 
dorf and  published  by  Giorgi  (1789). 

T**:  Fragments  (sixth  century)  of  John  (i,  25-42,  ii,  9- 
iv,  14,  34-50),  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 

T«:  Fragments,  similar  to  T*,  containing  Matt,  xiv,  19- 
27.  31-34,  XV,  2-8. 

T**:  Fragments  (seventh  century)  of  a  Greco-0>ptic 
evangelistary  (Matt,  xvi,  13-20,  Mark  i,  3-8,  xii,  35-37, 
John  xix.  23-27,  xx,  30-31)  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in 
the  Borgian  Library  at  Rome. 

T«:  A  fragment  (sixth  century)  containing  Matt,  iii,  13- 
16,  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  now  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge,  England,  used  by  Hort,  and  copied  by  Greg- 
ory in  1883. 

T':  Another  fragment  (ninth  century),  also  from  Upper 
Egypt,  of  a  Greco-Coptic  evangelistary,  containing  Matt, 
iv,  2-11.  copied  by  Gregory  in  1883,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford. 

Tk:  Two  fragments  (fourth  to  sixth  century)  contain- 
ing I  Tim.  iii,  15-16.  and  vi.  2.  now  in  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  the  Louvre:  published  by  T.  Zahn  in  Forschungen,  iii,  277 
eqq.  (Leipeic.  1884). 

T^:  Three  leaves  (sixth  or  seventh  century)  containing 
Matt.  XX,  3-32,  xxii.  4-16,  found  in  Cairo  by  A.  Papado- 
puIos-Kerameus. 

T>*:  Fragments  (seventh  to  tenth  century)  of  six  Greco- 
Coptic  and  three  Greek  manuscripts,  containing  parts  of  the 
Gospels,  found  in  the  Schnudi  Monastery  near  Akhmim, 
!^Eypt,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  published  by 
E.  Am^lineau  in  Notices  ei  eztraits,  vol.  xxxiv,  part  ii  (Paris, 
1895).  363  sqq.   The  text  is  related  to  that  of  T*. 

T*:  Two  leaves  (eighth  to  tenth  century),  also  from  the 
Schnudi  Monastery,  containing  I  Cor.  i.  22-29. 

T*<*«:  Nine  leaves  (fifth  century)  with  Greco-Coptic  text 
of  Luke  xii,  15-xiii,  32,  John  viii,  33-42,  formerly  owned  by 
Woide,  now  in  the  library  of  the  CHarendon  Press  at  Oxford, 
published  by  Ford,  1799. 

U:  Codex  Nanianus  (ninth  or  tenth  century),  contains 
the  Gospels,  now  in  the  Library  of  St.  Blark.  Venice,  col- 
lated by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

V:  Codex  Moequensis  (eighth  or  ninth  century),  contains 
the  Gospels  nearly  complete  to  John  vii,  49,  written  at  Mt. 
Atbos,ooUated  by  Matthei  (1785). 

W*:  Two   leaves   (eighth   century)   containing   parts   of 


Luke  ix-x,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  edited  by 
Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  sacra  inedita  (1846). 

Wb:  A  palimiwest,  probably  originally  belonging  with  W^. 
of  fourteen  leaves,  containing  fragments  of  Matt..  Biark, 
and  Luke,  found  by  Tischendorf  at  Naples  and  by  him  de- 
ciphered in  1866. 

Wc;  Three  fragments  (ninth  century)  of  a  Greco-Latin 
nuinuBcript  of  the  Gospels  from  Mark  ii  and  Luke  i,  now  at 
St.  Gall,  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta  sacra  inedita, 
nov.  col.,  vol.  iii  (1860). 

Wd:  Fragments  of  four  leaves  (ninth  century)  contain- 
ing parts  of  Mark  vii,  viii,  ix,  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
0>llege,  Cambridge,  published  by  Scrivener,  Adversaria 
critica  sacra  (Cambridge,  1893),  pp.  xi  sqq. 

W«:  Twelve  leaves  (ninth  century)  containing  parts  of 
John  ii-iv,  seven  leaves  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Dionysius 
on  Mt.  Athos  (collated  by  Pusey  for  Alford),  three  in  the 
library  of  Christ  Church  Ck>llege,  Oxford  (examined  by  Tisch- 
endorf), and  two  in  the  National  Library  at  Athens  (dis- 
covered by  Gregory  in  1886). 

W:  A  palimpsest  (ninth  century)  containing  part  of 
Mark  v.  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford. 

Wc:  Thirty-six  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (ninth  century)  con- 
taining part  of  the  four  Gospels,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

W>i:  Two  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (ninth  century)  contain- 
ing parts  of  Mark  iii,  discovered  by  Gregory  in  18£^. 

W<:  Two  leaves  (seventh  or  eighth  century)  with  parts  of 
Luke  iv,  copied  by  Gregory  in  Paris  in  1884. 

Wk:  Two  leaves  (eighth  or  ninth  century)  with  parts  of 
Luke  XX  and  xxiii,  also  copied  by  Gregory  in  Paris.  1884. 

Wi:  Two  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (seventh  century)  con- 
taining Mark  xiii,  34-xiv,  29,  discovered  by  Gregory  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  1885. 

W>n:  Four  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury) containing  parts  of  Mark,  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  discovered  by  Gregory,  1885. 

Wo:  Four  leaves  (seventh  century)  containing  John  vi. 
71 -vii,  46,  in  Vienna. 

Wo:  Sixteen  leaves  of  a  palimpsest  (ninth  century)  con- 
taining parts  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan. 

X:  Codex  Monacensis  (ninth  or  tenth  century)  contain- 
ing numerous  fragments  of  the  Gospels  and  a  commentary, 
in  the  University  Library  at  Munich.  Collated  by  Schols. 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles. 

Xt>:  Fourteen  leaves  (ninth  or  tenth  century)  containing 
Luke  i,  1-ii,  40,  incomplete,  in  the  Ck>urt  and  State  Library 
at  Munich. 

Y:  Codex  Barberini  225  (eighth  century),  six  leaves  con- 
taining parts  of  John,  published  by  Tischendorf  in  Monu- 
menta sacra  inedita  (1846). 

Z:  (k>dex  Dublinensis  rescriptus  (sixth  century),  an  im- 
portant palimpsest  with  numerous  fragments  of  Matthew, 
in  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Dublin.  Published  in  facsimile  by  Bar- 
rett (1801).  accurately  deciphered  by  Tregelles  (1853),  newly 
edited  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (DubUn,  1880). 

F:  (k>dex  Tischendorfianus  IV  (ninth  century)  contains 
large  parts  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  Luke  and  John  are  com- 
plete. It  was  foimd  by  Tischendorf  in  the  East,  part  of  it 
is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  larger  part 
at  St.  Petersburg.     It  strongly  r^«mbles  K}. 

A:  Codex  Sangallensis  (ninth  century),  a  nearly  complete 
copy  of  the  Gospels  (one  leaf  lacking)  with  interlinear  Latin 
translation  approximating  the  Vulgate  text.  It  is  in  St. 
Gall,  possibly  copied  there,  and  is  possibly  the  same  (for 
the  (jiospels)  manuscript  as  G%  (Pauline  Epistles).  (Cf.  J. 
R.  Harris,  Codex  Sangallensis,  Cambridge.  1891.) 

©»:  Ck>dex  Tischendorfianus  I  (seventh  century),  four 
leaves  with  parts  of  Matt,  xii-xv,  found  by  Tischendorf  in 
the  East  in  1844  and  1853,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Monumenta 
sacra  inedita,  nov.  col.,  vol.  ii  (1857). 

Ob:  Six  leaves  (seventh  century)  containing  fragments 
of  Matt,  xxii-xxiii  and  Mark  iv-v,  brought  by  Tischendorf 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1859. 

6<':  Two  folio  leaves  (sixth  century)  containing  Matt,  xxi, 
19-24  and  John  xviii,  29-35,  brought  by  Tischendorf  and 
Bishop  Porfiri  to  St.  Petersburg. 

e<i:  A  fragment  (eighth  century)  containing  Luke  xi,  37- 
45,  brought  by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg. 

e«:  A  fragment  (sixth  century)  containing  Matt,  xxvi, 
2-7,  9. 

ef :  Four  leaves  (sixth  century)  containing  parts  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark. 
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9f :  A  frmgment  (lixth  Motury)  oonUining  John  Ti,  13- 
24.  nmilftr  to  O,. 

eb:  Three  fncmenU  (ninth  century)  of  a  Qreoo-Armbie  man- 
Ufloript  of  the  Goepela.  9-^  are  all  in  the  ooUeotion  of  Biahop 
Porfiri  at  St.  Petenburg,  and  were  collated  by  Tisohendorf . 

A:  Codex  Tischendorfianus  III  (ninth  century)  c6ntain- 
iac  Luke  and  John  complete,  with  occanonal  scholia  in  un- 
dalt  on  the  marsin,  partly  of  a  critical  kind.  Now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  collated  by  Tiechendorf  (who 
brought  it  from  the  East)  and  Tregelles. 

S:  Codex  Zaeynthiue  (eighth  century),  a  palimpsest  con- 
taining Luke  i,  1-xi,  33,  with  some  gape;  broiight  from  the 
Island  of  Zantc,  and  presented  in  1821  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  London:  deciphered  and  published 
by  Tregelles  in  1861.  The  text,  which  is  very  valuable,  is 
surrounded  by  a  commentary. 

II:  Codex  Petropolitanus  (ninth  century)  of  the  Gospels 
complete,  excepting  seventy-seyen  verses.  Brought  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  Tischendorf  from  Smjrrna. 

1:  Codex  Rossanensis  (sixth  century),  containing  Matt. 
i.  1-Mark  xvi,  14.  and  belonging  to  the  chapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  at  Rossano.  written  on  very  fine  purple  vel- 
lum in  silver  letters,  with  the  three  first  Unes  in  both  columns 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Gospel  in  gold.  It  is  adorned  with 
eighteen  remarkable  pictures  in  water-colors,  representing 
scenes  in  the  Gospel  history,  with  forty  figures  of  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  miniatures  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Vienna  pmrple  manu- 
script of  Genesis.  It  numbers  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
leaves,  some  of  which  have  been  much  injured  by  dampness. 
It  originally  contained  the  four  Gospels.  The  text,  as  well 
as  the  writing,  resembles  that  of  (}odex  Nj  of  the  Gospels. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1879,  at  Rossano  in  Cala- 
bria (Southern  Italy),  by  Dr.  Gebhardt  of  Gdttingen  and 
Professor  Hamack  of  Giessen,  who  have  published  a  full  de- 
scription of  it,  with  two  facsimiles  of  the  writing  and  outline 
sketches  of  the  miniatures,  in  an  elegant  qiuulo  entitled 
Btfangeliarum  codex  Oracut  Purpureut  Ro99anenai9  (Leip- 
sio,  1880).  The  illuminaticms  are  reproduced  in  exact  fao- 
siinile  by  Antonio  Munos  (Rome,  1007).  The  text  seems  to 
hold  a  position  about  midway  between  that  of  the  older 
uncials  and  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  agreeing 
most  remarkably  with  Ni,  often  with  AAII,  or  with  D  and 
the  Old  Latin,  against  the  maas  of  later  manuscripts. 

#:  Codex  Beratinus  (probably  sixth  century),  contain- 
ing Matt,  vi,  3~Mark  xiv,  62,  with  some  lacuns,  on  pmrple 
▼ellum  and  in  possession  of  the  Church  of  St.  George  at 
Berat,  Albania,  made  generally  known  by  P.  Batiffol  in  1885. 

^:  Codex  Athous  Laura  (eighth  or  ninth  century),  con- 
taining the  New  Testament  except  Matthew.  Mark  i,  1-ix, 
4,  Heb.  viii,  11-ix,  19,  and  Revelation,  is  in  the  Laura 
Monastery  on  Mt.  Athos,  was  examined  by  Gregory  in  1886. 

O:  Codex  Athous  Dionysii  (eighth  or  ninth  century), 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  is  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Dio- 
nysius  on  Mt.  Athos,  was  examined  by  Gregory  in  1886. 

3i:  Codex  Athous  Andres  (ninth  or  tenth  century),  con- 
taining the  four  Gospels  but  with  lacmue,  is  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew  on  Mt.  Athos.  was  examined  by  Gregory 
in  1886. 

3t:  Codex  Patiriensis  (fifth  century),  twenty-one  palimp- 
sest leaves  containing  fragments  of  Acts  and  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  was  de- 
scribed by  Batiffol  (1891).  partly  read  by  W.  Sanday  (1896). 

Jt:  The  sign  attached  by  Gregory  to  a  fragment  of  Ni 
before  he  knew  its  relationship. 

n«-". ":  Small  fragments  (fifth  to  ninth  century)  of  the 
Synoptics  and  I  Corinthians  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine 
on  Mt.  Sinai,  discovered  by  J.  R.  Harris  and  published  in 
Biblical  FragmenU  from  Mt.  Sinai  (London,  1890). 

Besides  the  uncials,  there  arc  knou^    for  the 
Gospels  over  1^00  cursives  designated  by  Arabic 
numerals,  over  950  evangelistaries  of 
10.  The     which  about  100  are  in  uncial    wri- 
CorBiTe     ^jjjg^  varying  in  date  from  the  tenth  to 
Boripts      *^®    twelfth  century.     For   the  Acts 
E^ftxiffella.  ^'^^    ^^^  Catholic   Epistles  there  are 
tariea,  etc.  over    400  cursives,   for    the    Pauline 
Epistles  about  500,  and  for  the  Apoc- 
alypse 180.    Of  lectionariea  there  are  known  over 
260,  only  a  very  few  of  which  antedate  the  tenth 


century.  The  following  are  noteworthy,  either 
because  of  the  value  of  their  readings  or  for  the 
influence  they  have  had  on  the  text: 

1  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles:  Codex 
Basiliensis  (tenth  or  twelfth  century),  especially  valuable 
for  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  contains  the  apparatus  of  Eu- 
thalius  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Kindred  to  it  in  the  Gospels 
are  209.  118.  131. 

1  Apocalypse:  Codex  Reuchlini  (twelfth  century),  used 
by  Erasmus  (1516).  in  the  University  Library  at  Basel. 

13  (jospels:  Codex  Parisiensis  (thirteenth  century),  has 
some  lacimse,  was  collated  by  Wetstein.  Griesbach.  and  W. 
U.  Ferrar.  and  is  closely  related  to  69.  124.  and  346.  while 
643.  788,  and  826  belong  to  the  same  group. 

13  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  17  Pauline  Epistles,  and 
33  Gospels  are  all  parts  of  the  same  manuscript  (ninth, 
tenth,  or  eleventh  century),  and  the  text  agrees  often  with 
that  of  the  best  uncials;  collated  by  Griesbach,  and  Tre- 
gelles (1850). 

14  Apocalypse.  31  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  37  Pauline 
Epistles  and  69  Gospels  are  parts  of  the  same  manuscript 
(Leicester  Codex,  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century),  collated 
by  Tregelles,  Scrivener,  and  Abbott  (cf.  13  supra). 

34  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  40  Pauline  Epistles,  61 
(jospels,  and  92  Apocalypse  are  parts  of  the  same  manu- 
script (Ck>dex  Montfortianus.  sixteenth  century),  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin,  collated  by  O.  T.  Dobbin  (1854). 

47  Pauline  Epistles  (eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  collated  by  Tregelles. 

95  Apocalypse  (Codex  Parham.  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury), belongs  among  the  best  witneeses  to  Revelation,  col- 
lated by  Scrivener. 

566  Gospels  (ninth  or  tenth  century)  in  lettera  of  gold  on 
pmrple  parchment,  with  especially  ancient  readings  in  Mark; 
designated  81  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  now  in  St.  Petereburg. 

2.  History  of  the  Printed  Text:  For  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament  remained  im- 
published.  The  credit  of  first  printing  it  belongs 
to  Cardinal  Ximenes  dc  Cisneros,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  made  it  vol.  v  of  his  Polyglot  Bible 
(see  Bibles..  Polyglot,  I).  The  manuscripts  dc- 
pended  upon  were  comparatively  mod- 
t  ^1m?*  d  ®™  *^^  ^^  inferior  value.  Though 
Eram^  the  volume  is  dated  June  10,  1514,  the 
Editiona.  ^^^  Testament  was  not  published  be- 
fore 1521  or  1522,  and  thus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  Greco-Latin  New  Testament  of  1516, 
published  by  Froben  of  Basel,  and  edited  by  Eras- 
mus, who  used  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  in  the  Gos- 
pels, an  inferior  Basel  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (cod.  2),  and  one  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  (cod.  2). 
With  these  he  collated  more  or  less  carefully  one 
more  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  (cod.  1),  two  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  (codd.  1  and  4),  and 
three  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (codd.  1,  4,  7).  The 
oldest  of  these  (cod.  1,  tenth  century)  has  a  good 
text  in  the  Gospels ;  but  Erasmus  made  very  little 
use  of  it;  the  others  are  comparatively  modem,  and 
poor.  For  the  Apocalypse  he  had  only  a  single 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  wanting  the 
last  six  verses,  which  he  translated  into  Greek 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  In  various  other  places 
in  the  Apocalypse  he  followed  the  readings  of  the 
Vulgate  in  opposition  to  the  Greek,  as  he  did  in 
a  few  cases  elsewhere.  The  first  edition  of  Eras- 
mus was  sped  through  the  press  with  headlong 
haste  {prcscipitatum  fuit  verius  quam  editum,  as 
Erasmus  himself  says)  in  order  that  the  pub- 
lisher, Froben,  might  get  the  start  of  the  Com- 
plutensian.    It  consequently  swarms  with  errors. 
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A  more  correct  edition  was  issued  in  1519:  Mill 
observed  about  four  hundred  changes  in  the  text. 
For  this  and  later  editions,  one  additional  manu- 
script (cod.  3)  was  used  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
EpiBtles.  In  the  third  edition  (1522)  the  changes 
were  much  fewer;  but  it  is  noted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  I  John  V,  7,  from  the  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus  (sixteenth  century).  In  the  fourth 
edition  (1527)  the  text  was  altered  and  improved 
in  many  places,  particularly  in  Revelation,  from 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  That  of  the  fifth 
(1535)  and  last  (Erasmus  died  in  1536)  hardly  dif- 
fers from  the  fourth. 

The  next  editions  which  call  for  notice  are  those 
of  the  great  printer  and  scholar  Robert  Stephens 
(Estienne,  Stephanus;  see  Stephens),  three  pub- 
lished at  Paris  (1546,  1549,  and  1550;  the  first  two, 
in  small  12mo,  are  known  as  the  0  mirificam  edi- 
tions, from  the  opening  words  of  the  preface,  which 
is  the  same  in  both;  the  last,  a  magnificent  folio, 
is  called  the  editio  regia),  and  one  at  Geneva  (16mo, 
1551),  in  which  the  present  division  into  verses  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  (see  below,  III, 
§  3).  The  edition  of  1550,  notwithstanding  its 
various  readings  in  the  margin  from  fifteen  manu- 

scripts  and  the  Complutensian  Poly- 

f»tm^^*  glot,  is  mainly  founded  on  the  fourth  or 

^and  Bern.*  ^^^  edition  of  Erasmus.  Scrivener  has 

noted  a  hundred  and  nineteen  places 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  of  the  manuscripts  used. 
The  text  of  the  edition  of  1551  varies  but  slightly 
from  that  of  1 550.  The  four  folio  editions  of  Theodore 
Beza  (Geneva,  1565, 1582, 1588  or  1589,  and  1598), 
as  well  as  his  five  8vo  editions  (1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 
1604)  follow,  for  the  most  part,  Stephens's  editions 
of  1550  or  1551,  with  changes  here  and  there,  many 
of  which  are  not  improvements.  Stephens's  edition 
of  1551  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  England  as  the 
textus  receptus ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  first 
Elzevir  edition,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1624,  has 
generally  received  that  designation.  The  expres- 
sion is  borrowed  from  the  preface  to  the  second 
Elzevir  edition  (1633),  in  which  occm-  the  words, 
Textum  ergo  habes,  nunc  ab  omnibua  receptum.  The 
text  of  the  seven  Elzevir  editions  (1624, 1633, 1641, 
Leyden;  1656,  1662,  1670,  1678,  Amsterdam), 
among  which  there  are  a  few  slight  differences,  is 
made  up  almost  wholly  from  Beza's  smaller  edi- 
tions of  1565  and  1580;  its  editor  is  unknown. 
The  textua  receptuSf  slavishly  followed,  with  slight 
diversities,  in  hundreds  of  editions,  and  substan- 
tially represented  in  all  the  principal  modem  Prot- 
estant translations  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
thus  resolves  itself  essentially  into  that  of  the  last 
edition  of  Erasmus,  framed  from  a  few  modem 
and  inferior  manuscripts  and  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  in  the  infancy  of  Biblical  criticism.  In 
more  than  twenty  places  its  reading  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  no  known  Greek  manuscript. 

The  editions  from  1657  to  1830,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Griesbach  (see  below,  §  3),  are  im- 
portant, as  regards  the  text,  mainly  for  their 
accumulation  of  critical  materials.  In  Walton's 
Polyglot  (London,  1657;  see  Bibles,  Polyolot, 
IV),  Stephens's  Greek  text  of  1550  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Vulgate,    Peshito-Syriac,  Ethiopic, 


Arabic,  and,  in  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
other  ancient  versions,  with  a  critical  apparatus  in- 
cluding the  readings  of  Codd.  A,  Di,  Da,  Stephens's 
margin,  and  eleven  cursive  manuscripts  collated 
by  or  for  Archbishop  Ussher.  In  Bishop  Fell's 
edition  (Oxford,  1675),  which  reproduces  substan- 
tially the  Elzevir  text,  other  authorities,  inclu- 
ding readings  of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  versions, 
are  given  in  the  notes,  though  the  title  page  {ex 
plus  100  MSS.  codicibus)f  is  very  misleading. 
The  edition  of  John  Mill  (Oxford,  1707,  fol.;  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  Ludolph  Kuster,  Amster- 
dam, Leipsic,  and  Rotterdam,  1710),  the  work 
of  thirty  years,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
textual  criticism  by  its  vast  additions  to  the  store 
of  critical  material  through  the  col- 
bfuro^*  lation  of  the  new  manuscripts,  the 
1667  and  ^^^^^ion  of  readings  from  the  ancient 
1880.  versions,  and  especially  from  the 
quotations  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and  by  its  very  learned  and 
valuable  prolegomena.  Mill  gave  his  judgment 
on  many  readings  in  his  notes  and  prolegomena, 
but  did  not  venture  to  form  a  text  of  his  own, 
reprinting  Stephens's  text  of  1550  without  inten- 
tional variation.  The  projected  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  and  Latin  Vulgate  in  parallel ' 
columns,  by  the  illustrious  critic  Richard  Bentley 
(q.v.)  deserves  a  brief  notice.  Proposals  for  printing 
were  issued  in  1720,  and  a  large  amount  of  materials 
was  collected  at  great  expense,  including  a  collation 
of  cod.  B  (pubUshed  by  Ford  in  1799);  but  the 
work  was  never  completed.  It  was  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
compared  with  the  principal  ancient  versions  and 
the  quotations  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  cen-  • 
turies.  (Cf.  A.  A.  Ellis,  Bentleii  crittca  sacra, 
Cambridge,  1862;  R.  C.  Jebb,  Bentley,  London, 
1882.)  The  edition  of  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  (q.v.; 
Tabingen,  1734,  4to),  while  it  had  the  advantage 
of  some  new  manuscripts,  was  specially  valuable 
for  its  discussions  and  illustrations  of  the  principles 
of  criticism,  and  its  classification  of  manuscripts; 
but,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  Bengel  did  not 
venture  to  introduce  any  reading,  even  though 
he  believed  it  unquestionably  genuine,  which  had 
not  previously  appeared  in  some  printed  edition. 
His  judgment  of  the  value  of  different  readings 
was,  however,  given  in  the  margin  (cf.  E.  Nestle, 
Bengel  als  Gelehrter,  Tttbingen,  1893,  pp.  39  sqq.). 
The  magnificent  edition  of  Johann  Jakob  Wetstein 
(q.v.;  2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1751-52),  the  work 
of  forty  years,  greatly  enlarged  the  store  of 
critical  material  by  extensive  collation  of  manu- 
scripts and  researches  into  the  quotations  of  the 
Fathers,  and  by  his  description  of  this  material  in 
very  vijuable  and  copious  prolegomena  (reprinted, 
with  additions  by  Semler,  Halle,  1764).  He  gives 
also  the  readings  of  the  chief  printed  editions  which 
preceded  him,  and  describes  them  fully.  He  in- 
troduced the  present  method  of  denoting  the 
uncial  manuscripts  by  Roman  capitals,  and  the 
cursives  and  lectionaries  by  Arabic  figures.  Besides 
the  critical  matter,  Wetstein's  edition  is  a  the- 
saurus of  quotations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Rabbinical  authors,  illustrating  the  phraseology  of 
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the  New  Testament,  or  containing  passages  more 
or  less  parallel  in  sentiment.  His  publisher  insisted 
on  his  reprinting  the  textua  receptita  (substantially 
that  of  the  Elzevirs);  but  he  gives  his  critical 
judgment  in  the  margin  and  the  notes.  Other 
editions  to  be  briefly  mentioned  are  those  of  F.  C. 
Alter  (Vienna,  1786-87),  giving  the  readings  of 
twenty-two  Vienna  manuscripts  and  of  four  manu- 
scripts of  the  Slavonic  version;  of  Andrew  Birch 
{Quatuor  Evangelia  Grcsce,  Copenhagen,  1788,  4to, 
and  Varies  lectiones,  1798,  1800,  1801),  exhibiting 
the  readings  of  many  manuscripts  collated  in  the 
libraries  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  by  himself 
and  others;  and  of  C.  F.  Matthaei  (Novum  Teata- 
mentvm  GroRce  et  Laiine  [the  Vulgate],  12  vols.,  8vo, 
Riga,  1782-88;  also  Novum  TestamerUum  Greece,  3 
vols.,  8vo,  Wittenberg,  etc.,  1803-07),  for  which 
over  a  hundred  manuscripts  were  used,  mostly  from 
the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow.  Mat- 
thai  was  a  careful  collator,  but  a  very  poor  critic; 
and  his  manuscripts  generally  were  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  first  edition  of  Johann  Jacob  Griesbach  (q.v.) 
was  published  in  1774-75  (the  first  three  Gospels 
in  synopsis);  but  it  was  only  in  the  second  edition 
(2  vols.,  8vo,  Halle,  1796-1806)  that  he  first  made 
really  good  use  of  the  materials  gathered  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  augmented  by  his  own  collections. 
A  manual  edition  was  issued  at  Leipsic  in  1805, 
the  text  of  which,  differing  somewhat  from  that 
^^  of  the  larger  edition,  expresses  his 
r^^^^®*'  later  critical  judgment.  Following 
hisFol-  "^  ^^®  track  of  Bengel  and  Semler, 
lowers.  Griesbach  sought  to  simplify  the  proc- 
ess of  criticism  by  classifying  his 
.manuscripts  and  other  authorities.  He  made 
three  classes  or  recensions — the  Alexandrian,  the 
Western,  and  the  Constantinopolitan  or  Byzantine 
— to  the  latter  of  which  the  mass  of  later  and  in- 
ferior manuscripts  belongs.  Though  his  system  is 
not  now  accepted  in  its  details,  much  truth  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  principles  of  criticism 
were  sound;  and  in  his  application  of  them  he  dis- 
played rare  tact  and  skill.  In  1827  a  third  edition 
of  the  first  voliune  of  his  Greek  Testament  was 
published,  with  important  additions,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  David  Schulz.  Griesbach's 
SymbolcB  crUicoB  (Halle,  1785-93),  and  Commen- 
tariiL8  criticus  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  parts  i,  ii, 
with  Meletemata  crUica  prefixed  to  part  ii,  Jena, 
1798, 1811,  are  still  valuable.  A  number  of  manual 
editions  founded  on  that  of  Griesbach,  but  inclining 
more  to  the  textus  receptus,  as  those  of  H.  A. 
Schott  (Leipsic,  1805, 1813,  1825, 1839),  with  a  good 
Latin  translation;  G.  C.  Knapp  (Halle,  1797, 
1813,  1824,  1829,  1840),«with  a  useful  Commentatio 
isagogica,  or  introduction,  and  carefully  punctuated 
and  divided;  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann  (ster.,  Leipsic, 
1820,  1828,  16mo;  1824,  1831,  8vo);  A.  Hahn 
(Leipsic,  1840,  1841,  revised  ed.  1861;  reprinted 
at  New  York,  1842,  by  Edward  Robinson); 
K.  G.  W.  Theile  (ster.,  Leipsic,  1844,  11th 
ed.  1875,  by  O.  von  Gebhardt),  with  the  vari- 
ations of  the  chief  modem  editors,  parallel  passages, 
etc.;  also  S.  T.  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament 
with  English  Notes  (London,  1832,  9th  ed.,  1855, 


2  vols.,  8vo),  mark  no  progress  in  criticism  beyond 
Griesbach,  but  rather  a  retrograde  movement. 
The  same  lb  true  of  the  large  edition  of  the  Catholic 
scholar  J.  M.  A.  Scholz  (2  vols.,  4to,  Leipsic,  1830- 
1836),  whose  extensive  travels  and  researches  in 
libraries  enabled  him  to  add  a  very  large  number 
of  new  manuscripts  (according  to  Scrivener,  616) 
to  the  Ust  of  those  previously  known.  But  of  these 
only  thirteen  were  collated  entire;  a  few  others  in 
the  greater  part;  many  in  only  a  few  chapters; 
many  more  simply  inspected,  or  only  enrolled  in 
the  list.  Scholz  was  a  poor  critic,  and  as  an  editor 
and  collator  incredibly  careless.  He  divided  his 
manuscripts  into  two  classes  or  recensions — the 
Alexandrian  and  the  Gonstantinopolitan,  giving 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  But  in  implying  his 
system,  he  was  happily  inconsistent,  particularly 
in  his  second  volume,  and  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life  (1845)  abandoned  it.  His  edition  met  with 
no  favor  from  intelligent  scholars;  but  in  Eng- 
land, where  Biblical  criticism  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  it  was  welcomed  and  praised  by  many,  and 
its  text  reprinted. 

A  new  period  in  the  history  of  textual  criticism 
was  inaugurated  by  the  appearance  (Berlin,  1831) 
of  a  small  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  the 
distinguished  classical  scholar  Carl  Lachmann 
(q.v.),  followed  by  a  larger  edition,  in  which 
the  authorities  for  the  Greek  text  were  supplied 
by  Philipp  Buttmann,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  in 
the  lower  margin,  critically  edited  from  codd. 
Fuldensis,  Amiatinus,  and  other  manuscripts 
(2  vols.,  8vo,  Berlin,  1842-50).  Lachmann's  aim 
in  these  editions  was  not  to  reproduce  the  original 

text  according  to   his  best  judgment 

6.  Laoh-    (for  this  he  deemed   conjectural  criti- 

xnann.      cism  to  be  necessary  in  some  cases), 

but  to  present  as  far  as  possible  on 
purely  documentary  evidence  the  text  current 
in  the  Eastern  churches  in  the  fourth  century 
as  a  basis  for  criticism.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  textus  receptus,  and  used  no  cursive  manu- 
scripts, but  founded  his  text  wholly  on  ancient 
authorities;  viz.,  codd.  A  B  C  D  P  Q  T  Z  of  the 
Gospels,  A  B  C  D  E  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles, 
A  B  C  D  G  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  A  B  C  in  the 
Apocalypse,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  codd. 
a  (Vercellensis,  fourth  century),  6  (Veronensis,  fifth 
century),  and  c  (Colbertinus,  eleventh  century) 
of  the  Old  Latin,  for  the  Gospels,  besides  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Greco-Latin  manuscripts  in  the 
above  list;  of  the  Fathers  he  used  Irensus,  Cyprian, 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  Primasius.  His  attempted  task  was 
not  fully  accomplished,  partly  because  the  text  of 
some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  which  he 
used  (B  C  P  Q,  and  the  Latin  Codex  Amiatinus) 
had  been  but  very  imperfectly  collated  or  edited, 
partly  because  the  range  of  his  authorities  was 
too  narrow,  and  partly  because  he  was  sometimes, 
apparently  at  least,  inconsistent  in  the  application 
of  his  principles.  But  he  was  the  first  to  found 
a  text  wholly  on  ancient  evidence  (Griesbach  dis- 
regarded what  he  deemed  unimportant  variations 
from  the  received  text);  and  his  editions,  to  which 
his  eminent  reputation  as  a  critic  gave  wide  cur- 
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rency,  especially  in  Germany,  did  much  toward 
breaking  down  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
textus  recephis  which  had  long  prevailed. 

Next  to  be  noted  are  the  editions  of  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles.  Through  their  combined  labors 
we  have  a  solid  basis  for  a  completely  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  accurate 
knowledge,  not  possessed  before,  of  all  manu- 
scripts of  the  oldest  class  (not  including  lection- 
aries),  comprising  many  newly  dis- 
6.  Tisohen-  covered,  among  them  the  Sinaitic  of 
dorf.  the  fourth  century.  Lobegott  Fried- 
rich  Constantin  Tischendorf  (q.v.) 
spent  about  eight  years  of  his  life  in  travels  in 
search  of  manuscripts  (for  which  he  visited  the 
East  three  time*— in  1844,  1853,  and  1859),  or 
in  collating  with  extreme  care  or  transcribing 
and  preparing  for  publication  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  in  the  various  libraries  of 
Europe  which  were  before  known,  but  had  not 
been  published  or  thoroughly  examined.  The 
following  imcial  Greek  manuscripts  (see  the  list 
above)  were  discovered  by  Tischendorf:  W  G«  I 
N,  O,  T*'  *  r  e-<»  A  n;  first  used  by  him:  F*  P  N, 
Qw o^  P,  Qa  R, ,  T»«  W^  e^>»;  published:  M  B, , 
C  D,  Ea  F*  I  P  L,  M«  N,  O*  P,.«  Q,  R,  W «  Y  8* 
(cf.  C.  R.  Gregory's  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf 's 
Novum  Testamentum  Grace,  ed.  viii,  i,  Leipsic, 
1884,  p.  31).  His  editions  of  the  texts  of 
Biblical  manuscripts  (including  some  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint)  comprise  no  less  than  seventeen  large 
quarto  and  five  folio  volumes,  not  including  the 
Anecdota  sacra  et  prof  ana  (1855,  new  ed.  1861), 
or  the  NotUia  edUionia  Codicis  Sinaitici  (1860),  two 
quarto  volumes  containing  descriptions  or  col- 
lations of  many  new  manuscripts;  and  many 
of  his  collations,  or  copies  of  manuscripts,  remain 
unpublished. 

The  titles  of  Tischendorf's  various  writings, 
most  of  them  relating  to  Biblical  criticism,  fill 
pages  7-22  of  Gregory's  Prolegomena.  His  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Leipsic,  1841)  was 
promising  as  a  first  essay,  but  of  no  special  im- 
portance except  for  the  refutation,  in  the  prole- 
gomena, of  Scholz's  theory  of  recensions.  In  the 
Ediiio  Lipsiana  aecunda  (1849)  the  critical  appa- 
ratus was  much  enlarged,  and  the  text  settled  on 
the  basis  of  ancient  authority,  generally  with  good 
judgment.  In  1859  appeared  the  Editio  septima 
critica  maior  (2  vols.),  in  which  very  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  critical  apparatus,  not 
only  from  manuscripts,  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
from  the  quotations  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  the  evidence  was  for  the 
first  time  fully  stated,  both  for  and  against  the 
readings  adopted.  In  the  first  volume,  Tisch- 
endorf, influenced  perhaps  by  Scrivener,  showed 
a  tendency  to  allow  greater  weight  to  the  later 
imcials  and  cursives  than  he  had  done  in  his  edition 
of  1849;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
track;  and  on  the  whole,  if  orthographical  changes 
are  included,  his  edition  of  1859  differs  more  widely 
from  the  iextus  recepbus  than  that  of  1849.  Its 
publication  was  immediately  followed  by  Tischen- 
dorf's  third  journey  to  the  East,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  great  Sinaitic  manuscript,  together  with  the 


acquisition  of  much  other  new  critical  material. 
After  the  publication  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  in 
1862,  in  a  magnificent  edition  of  fotu*  volumes 
folio,  in  facsimile  type,  with  twenty-one  plates  of 
actual  facsimiles,  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  edition  being  limited  to  three 
himdred  copies,  he  issued  in  1863,  in  4to,  his 
Novum  Testamentum  Sinaiiicum,  in  ordinary  type, 
but  representing  the  manuscript  line  for  line, 
with  full  prolegomena;  and  his  Novum  Testamen- 
tum Greece  ex  Sinaitico  Codice,  Vaticana  itemque 
Elzeviriana  lectione  notata,  in  1865,  8vo,  with  a 
supplement  of  additions  and  corrections  in  1870. 
After  some  other  publications,  particularly  the 
second  edition  of  his  Synopsis  evangelica  in  1864, 
in  which  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  was  first  used,  he 
undertook  his  last  great  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  editio 
octava  crUica  maior  (issued  in  eleven  parts,  i,  Leipsic, 
Oct.,  1864,  xi,  at  the  end  of  1872;  collected  into  two 
volumes,  8vo,  1869-72).  This  edition  far  surpassed 
all  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  richness  of  its  critical 
apparatus,  and,  as  compared  with  that  of  1869, 
rests  much  more  on  the  authority  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  particularly  the  Sinaitic.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  prolegomena  by  Tischendorf  himself 
was  prevented  by  his  sudden  illness  and  subse- 
quent death,  and  was  entrusted  to  an  American 
scholar  residing  in  Leipsic,  Caspar  Ren^  Gregory 
(q.v.),  who  had  also  the  valuable  assistance  of  Ezra 
Abbot  (q.v.).  In  the  interest  of  the  work  Dr. 
Gregory  made  special  journeys  through  Eiu-ope  and 
into  the  Orient,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
first-hand  descriptions  and  collations  of  many 
manuscripts.  It  was  published  in  three  parts 
at  Leipsic,  1884-94.  Besides  the  works  mentioned, 
the  most  important  publications  of  Tischendorf 
pertaining  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  are :  Codex  Ephraemi  Sxfri  rescrip- 
tus  (1843,  4to;  Old  Testament  part,  1845);  Monu- 
menta  sacra  inedita  (1846,  4to);  Evangelium 
inedUum  (1847,  4 to);  Codex  Amiatinus  (Vulgate; 
1850,  new  ed.  1S54);  Codex  Claromontanus  (1852, 4to); 
Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  nova  collectio,  vols,  i-vi, 
ix  (1855-70,  4to);  Novum  Testamentum  Vaticanum 
and  Appendix  Novi  Testamenti  Vaticani  (1867-69, 
4to) ;  cf .  Responsa  ad  calumnias  Romanas  (1870, 8vo), 
also  Appendix  codicum  celeberrimorum,  Sinaitici , 
Vaticani,  Alexandrini  (1867,  4to);  Die  Sinaibibel, 
ihre  Entdeckung,  Herausgabe,  und  Ervjerbung  (1871, 
large  8vo).  His  Novum  Testamentum  triglottum, 
Greece,  Latine,  Germanice  (Leipsic,  1854,  2d  ed., 
1865)  is  a  convenient  book,  the  three  parts  of  which 
were  also  issued  separately,  and  in  various  com- 
binations. The  Greek  is  his  own  text,  with  the 
variations  of  the  textus  receptus ;  the  Latin,  the 
Vulgate  critically  revised  from  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, with  the  variations  of  the  Clementine 
edition;  the  German  the  genuine  text  of  Luther, 
though  in  modem  orthography.  Tischendorf  also 
issued  many  manual  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, the  three  latest  in  his  lifetime  being  pub- 
lished in  1875  by  Tauchnitz,  Brockhaus  (to  match 
his  edition  of  the  Septuagint),  and  Mendelssohn 
{Ediiio  academica  septima),  respectively.  His  large 
editions  of  1859  and  1869-72  were  issued  with  the 
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ffelles. 


critical  apparatus  greatly  abridged,  but  giving 
the  chief  authorities  for  all  the  important  various 
readings,  with  the  titles  Editio  septima  crUica  minor 
(1859)  and  Editio  ociava  critica  minor  (1872-77). 

Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles  (q.v.)  ranks  next  to 
Tischendorf  in  the  importance  of  his  critical  labors, 
and  in  single-hearted  devotion  to  his  chosen  task. 
In  1848  he  issued  a  Prospectus  for  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  text  of  which 
was  to  be  foimded  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
oldest  Greek  manuscripts,  the  ancient  versions 
to  the  seventh  century,  and  the  citations  of  eariy 
writers,  including  Eusebius.  No  ac- 
count was  made  of  the  "  received 
text,"  or  of  the  great  mass  of  ciu^ve 
manuscripts.  Completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  used  were 
especially  aimed  at.  Like  Tischendorf,  Tregelles 
visited  (in  1845-46,  1849-50,  and  1862)  the  prin- 
cipal libraries  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
manuscripts  the  text  of  which  had  not  before  been 
published.  These  were  the  imdals  B,  D,  E^  F,  G^ 
H,.,  P  K,  L,  M,.2  R,  U  X  Z  r  A,  the  cursives 
1,  13,  17,  31,  37,  47,  61,  69,  and  also  Codex  Zacyn- 
thius  (H).  In  many  cases  Tregelles  compared 
his  collations  with  those  of  Tischendorf,  and  settled 
the  differences  by  a  reexamination  of  the  manu- 
script. In  1861  he  edited  the  Codex  Zacynthius 
(H),  republishing  in  an  appendix  the  fragments 
of  O.  His  edition  of  The  Greek  New  Testament, 
Edited  from  Ancient  AiUhoriHeSf  ivith  their  Varioue 
Readings  in  Full,  and  the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome, 
was  issued  in  London  in  seven  successive  parts: 
ij  Matthew,  Mark,  1857;  ii,  Luke,  John,  1861; 
iii,  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  1865;  iv,  Romans  to 
II  Thessalonians  (iii,  3),  1869;  v,  Hebrews  (with 
IIThess.  iii,  3-18)  to  Philemon,  1870;  vi.  Revelation, 
1872.  Part  vii.  Prolegomena  and  Addenda  and  Cor- 
rigenda, appeared'm  1879,  four  years  after  his  death, 
edited  by  Dr.  Hort  and  A.  W.  Streane.  Though  Tre- 
gelles added  far  less  than  Tischendorf  to  our  store  of 
critical  material,  he  did  more  to  establish  correct  prin- 
ciples of  criticism,  and  his  various  writings  hiid  a 
wide  and  most  beneficial  influence  in  England. 
He  also  published,  in  1854,  An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
Remarks  on  its  Revision  upon  Critical  Principles, 
and,  in  1856,  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  forming  part  of  vol.  iv  of 
the  tenth  and  later  editions  of  Home's  Introduc- 
tion, This  volume  was  also  issued  separately, 
and  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  Home's  Introduction 
(1861)  appeared  with  "  Additions  "  and  a  "  Post- 
script." 

In    1881    appeared   The  New   Testament  in  the 

Original  Greek.     The  Text  Revised  by  Brooke  Foss 

Westcott  ,  .  .  and     Fenton    John    Anthony    Hort 

(Cambridge  and  London).    The  American  edition 

(New  York)  has  a  valuable  introduction  by  Philip 

Schaff,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ezra  Abbot.    Dr. 

Schaff  also  prepared  a  compact  man- 

tt**d    ^^  °^  ^®^  Testament  criticism,    A 

Sort        Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and 

'       the  English  Version  (New  York,  1883), 

which  embodies  the  substance  of  this  introduction, 

thoroughly  revised.    The    text  of    Westcott  and 


Hort  is  accompanied  by  an  Introduction  and 
Appendix  (1882)  in  which  the  authors  discuss  the 
need  of  criticism  for  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  methods  of  textual  criticism,  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  text,  the  nature 
and  details  of  their  edition,  and  add  notes  on  se- 
lect readings  and  orthography,  with  orthographical 
alternative  readings,  and  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament.  In  1895  the  text  appeared  in  larger 
form,  and,  in  1896,  the  Introduction  in  finally  revised 
form.  This  edition  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
critical  apparatus;  it  rather  was  the  object  of 
the  authors,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  their  predecessors,  augmented  some- 
what, however,  by  their  own  researches,  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  text  as  far  as  possible; 
to  distinguish  its  different  types,  and  determine 
their  relations  and  their  comparative  value; 
to  investigate  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  most  important  documents  and  groups  of 
documents;  and,  finally,  to  apply  the  principles  of 
criticism  which  result  from  these  studies  to  the 
determination  of  the  original  text.  Their  view 
of  the  genealogical  relations  of  the  chief  ancient 
texts  excited  strong  opposition  in  certain  quarters, 
but  their  work  was  recognized  as  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  scientific  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  text  which  had  yet  been  made.  They 
distinguish  four  principal  types  of  text:  the  West- 
em,  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  paraphrase 
or  to  modify  the  form  of  expression,  and  also  to 
interpolate  from  parallel  passages  or  from  extra- 
neous sources,  represented  especially  by  D  and 
the  Old  Latin  versions,  also  in  part  by  the  Cure- 
tonian  Syriac;  the  neutral,  represented  by  B  and 
largely  by  M.  preserving  best  the  original  form; 
the  Alexandrian,  much  purer  than  the  Western, 
but  betraying  a  tendency  to  polish  the  language; 
and  the  Syrian,  the  latest  form,  a  mixed  text, 
borrowing  from  all,  and  aiming  to  be  easy,  smooth, 
and  complete.  They  regard  B  as  preeminent  above 
all  other  manuscripts  for  the  purity  of  its  text; 
the  readings  of  M  and  B  combined  as  generally 
deserving  acceptance  as  genuine,  their  ancestries 
having  "diverged  from  a  point  near  the  auto- 
graphs"; and  they  attach  great  weight  to  every 
combination  of  B  with  another  primary  Greek 
manuscript,  asLCTDSAZ33,  and,  in  Mark,  A. 
Westcott  and  Hort  (see  Wbstcott,  Brooke  Foss; 
Hort,  Fenton  John  Anthony)  began  their  work 
in  1853.  Their  method  of  cooperation  was  first 
independent  study,  then  comparison.  The  Intro- 
duction is  chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Hort,  whose 
name  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  text- 
criticism.  He  carried  into  the  study  of  the  text  a 
large  knowledge  of  church  history  and  patristic 
theology,  and  it  was  this  breadth  of  historical 
knowledge  which  made  the  Introduction  the  great 
work  it  is.  The  genealogical  theory,  suggested 
by  Bengel  and  elfDix)rated  by  later  scholars,  was 
here  worked  into  a  truly  monumental  form.  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  book  is  necessary 
to  the  student  if  he  would  have  a  dear  insight  of 
the  deepest  tendencies  in  the  text  studies  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  or  an  under- 
standing of  the  course  taken  by  text-study  in  the 
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present.  Conscious  agreement  with  it  or  conscious 
disagreement  and  qualification  mark  all  work  in 
this  field  since  1881. 

Of  the  many  other  scholars  whose  labors  have 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  the  Anglican  scholar  Frederick 
Henry  Ambrose  Scrivener  (q.v.)  deserves  men- 
tion especially  for  his  editions  and  collation  of 
oth  manuscripts.  His  Plain  Introduction 
?\?~^    to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 

the^^.  (Cambridge,  1861;  4th  ed.,  by  E.  Mil- 
ler,  2  vols.,  London,  1894)  is  a  stand- 
ard work.  Scrivener  was  an  able  defender  of 
the  later  manuscripts  as  witnesses  to  the  original 
text  against  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  West- 
oott  and  Hort.  In  this  contention  he  had  the 
doughty  support  of  John  William  Burgon 
(q.v.)  in  The  Revision  Revised  (London,  1883). 
Among  Americans,  Ezra  Abbot  and  Joseph 
Henry  Thayer;  among  Hollanders,  W.  C.  Van 
Manen,  J.  Cramer,  and  J.  J.  Prins;  among 
Frenchmen,  P.  Batiffol,  J.  P.  P.  Martin,  and  E. 
Am^lineau;  among  Italians,  Angelo  Mai,  Carlo 
Veroellone,  and  J.  Cozza;  and  among  Germans,  F. 
Blass,  E.  Nestle,  B.  Weiss,  E.  Riggenbach,  and 
O.  von  Gebhardt  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  textual  criticism. 

When  Westcott  and  Hort  published  their  text 
in  1881  and  when,  in  1882,  Hort's  masterpiece  on 
introduction  followed,  there  was  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  believe  that  New  Testament 
scholarship  had  come  somewhere  near  a  critical 
textus  receptus.  The  genealogical  theory  first 
broached  by  Bengel  seemed,  after  a  century  and  a 
half  of  toil,  to  have  led  the  student  into  a  definite 
path  which  would  surely  lead  to  a  final  goal.  But 
significant  changes,  in  feeling  if  not  in  opinion, 
are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  Westcott 
and  Hort  mark  a  main  epoch  in  text- 

^S^  ^®'®   study.     More  clearly  tlum  their  pred- 

^^Jj^jJ_  ecessors,  they  showed  that  the  study 
cies.  of  the  text  was  inseparable  from  the 
study  of  church  history.  But  the 
hypothesis  which  Hort  so  powerfully  worked  out 
has  to  some  extent  wrought  its  own  undoing.  The 
lines  of  study  that  it  suggested  have  brought  to  light 
so  many  new  facts  and  so  many  serious  problems 
that  the  tone  of  certitude  at  one  time  in  fashion 
has  passed  away.  To  Scrivener's  description  of 
Westcott  and  Hort's  text  as  a  s'plendidum  peccatum 
few  will  assent.  Yet,  beyond  question,  the  sit* 
nation  has  materially  changed.  The  "  Western 
Text "  or,  to  call  it  by  a  safer  name,  the  "  Syro- 
Westem  Text,"  which  Westcott  and  Hort  took 
to  be  a  fairly  well  delineated  fact,  has  become  an 
imperious  problem.  The  genealogical  theory  has 
fulfilled  the  chief  function  of  a  good  working 
hypothesis  by  introducing  order  into  chaos  and 
pointing  to  the  promising  lines  of  attack  upon  the 
vast  body  of  data  awaiting  the  student.  But 
genealogical  certitude  has  declined.  With  its 
decline  has  come  a  growing  disposition  to  concede 
to  exegesis  a  certain  right  against  the  overweening 
authority  of  any  group  of  manuscripts,  however 
imposing.  The  good  text-critic  should  also  be  an 
accomplished  exegete.    In  Johannes  Weiss  the  two 


qualities  are  in  a  measure  blended.  Hence,  at  a 
critical  point  like  Rom.  v,  1,  the  exegete  in  him 
goes  against  the  authority  of  A  B  C  D  E  K  L, 
Vulgate,  Peshito,  etc.,  and  adopts  ixofuv  instead 
of  ix^f*^' 

Monimiental  work  ib  not  at  present  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  searching  investigations  of  the 
versions,  the  detailed  and  comprehensive  study 
of  patristic  quotations,  larger  and  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  the  mental  conditions  under  which  an  entire 
group  of  texts  are  likely  to  have  undergone  per- 
ceptible, even  if  inconsiderable,  changes — ^in  a 
word,  a  vast  amount  of  labor  lies  ahead.  The 
doing  of  it  will  require  a  very  considerable  time. 
Meanwhile  the  confidence  and  finality  of  a  quarter- 
century  ago  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  restrained 
skeptidam. 

a.  Prinoiples  of  Textual  OriticiBm:  It  is  im- 
possible, within  the  limits  here  allowed,  to  state 
and  illustrate  the  principles  of  criticism  applica- 
ble to  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament.  A  few 
hints  may,  however,  be  given.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  to  ascertain  which,  among  two  or  more 
variations  of  the  text  presented  by  our  manu- 
scripts or  other  authorities,  is  the  original.  No 
kind  of  evidence,  external  or  internal,  is  to  be 
neglected.    The    problem    is    to    be 

^  ^**®  solved  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
Bule.  upon  probabilities;  and  what  has 
to  be  considered,  in  every  case,  is 
which  h3rpothe8is  will  best  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena. This  fact  is  sometimes  partially  stated 
under  the  form  of  the  rule  that  that  reading 
is  to  be  accepted  as  genuine  which  will  bes^  explain 
the  origin  of  the  other  variations.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant rule;  but  there  must  be  taken  into  accoimt 
not  merely  the  nature  of  the  variations,  but  the 
number,  independence,  and  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  support  them.  The  process  of  criti- 
cism is  not  a  mechanical  one.  Authorities  must  be 
weighed,  not  counted.  One  good,  very  early 
manuscript  may  be  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
copies  derived  from  a  late  and  corrupted  arche- 
tjrpe.  Again,  though  the  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  mere  antiquity  does  not 
prove  the  excellence  of  a  copy. 

One  of  the  essential  prerequisites  to  intelligent 
criticism  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  occasions 
of  error  in  manuscripts.  This  involves  a  knowl' 
edge  of  paleography  and  of  the  history  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  similarity  of  certain  letters  or 
abbreviations  in  their  older  forms  gave  occasion 
to  errors  which  can  be  only  thus  explained; 
and  in  the  corruption  of  the  Greek  language, 
vowels  and  diphthongs  originally  distinct  in  sound 
oth        ^^'^  pronounced  aiike   (itacism).    A 

Canons,  study  of  the  tendencies  and  habits  of 
transcribers  is  also  involved.  Many 
manuscripts,  in  the  alterations  they  have  re- 
ceived from  later  hands,  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  the  text  was  corrupted.  Among  the 
maxims  resulting  from  such  a  study,  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  external  testimony,  are 
these:  (1)  The  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred (Bengel's  great  rule).  This  applies  to  those 
variations   which   are   to   be   ascribed   to   design. 
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Transcribers  would  not  intentionally  substitute  a 
harsh,  ungrammatical,  unusual,  Hebraistic  ex- 
pression, one  that  caused  a  difficulty  of  any  kind, 
for  an  easier  one.  (2)  The  shorter  reading  ie  to  be 
preferred  (Porson's  "surest  canon  of  criticism")- 
The  tendency  of  scribes  was  almost  always  to  add, 
rather  than  to  omit.  They  did  not  like  to  have 
their  copies  regarded  as  incomplete.  It  was  com- 
mon to  insert  in  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  or 
between  the  lines,  glosses,  or  explanations  of 
unusual  or  difficult  expressions,  also  words  or 
clauses  which  served  to  supplement  the  language 
of  one  Gospel  from  the  parallel  or  similar  passages 
in  another,  or  to  complete  abridged  quotations 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  fuller  text  of  the 
Septuagint.  Words  accidentally  omitted  were  also 
placed  in  the  margin,  or  between  the  lines.  A  tran- 
scriber might  thus  easily  mistake  these  glosses,  or 
supplements,  of  his  predecessor  for  accidental 
omissions  and  transfer  them  to  his  text.  This 
rule  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  an  omission  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  homoeoteleuton;  that 
is,  cases  where  two  successive  sentences  or  parts  of 
sentences  have  a  like  ending.  The  scribe  copies 
the  first  of  these,  then  his  eye  glances  to  the  like 
ending  of  the  second,  and  he  thinks  that  that  is 
what  he  has  just  copied,  and  omits  imconsciously 
the  intervening  words.  Another  prerequisite  to  suc- 
cessful criticism  is  a  careful  study  of  the  principal 
documents  and  groups  or  classes  of  documents, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  text,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  traced,  in  order  to  determine  by  a 
process  of  comparative  criticism  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  their  weak  points  and  their  strong 
points,  and  the  relative  antiquity  and  value  of 
their  texts.  This  process  includes  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  quotations  in  the  writings  of 
the  principal  Christian  Fathers.  It  can  not  be 
here  detailed.  Griesbach  did  good  work  in  this 
direction,  and  it  has  been  the  special  study  of 
Westcott  and  Hort.  It  is  thus  possible  to  weigh 
the  external  evidence  in  particular  cases  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy. 

4.  Besults  of  the  Textual  OriticiBm  of  the  New 
Testament:  The  host  of  "various  readings" 
which  an  examination  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  quotations,  has  brought  to  light, 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, alarms  some  simple-minded  people.  Anal- 
ysis at  once  dispels  the  alarm.  It  is  seen  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  readings,  say  nine- 
teen-twentieths,  are  of  no  authority,  no  one  can 
suppose  them  to  be  genuine;  and  nine  teen-twen- 
tieths of  the  remainder  are  of  no  importance  as 
affecting  the  sense.  Of  how  much,  or  rather,  of 
how  little,  importance,  for  the  most  part,  the 
remainder  are,  can  readily  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (with 
its  marginal  notes)  with  the  text  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  or  by  an  examination  of  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  chief  modem  editors  in  Scrivener's 
Novum  TeetamerUum  textua  Stephanici  A.D.  1660 
.  .  .  accedunt  varies  ledionee  (8th  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1877).  The  great  nimiber  of  various  readings  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
critical   resources.     Westcott   and   Hort   remark, 


with  entire  truth,  that  "  in  the  variety  and  fulness 
of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  stands  absolutely  and  unapproach- 
ably alone  among  ancient  prose-writings." 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  paleography  of  the  N.  T.:  8.  P. 
Tregellea,  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek 
New  Teatatnent;  trith  Remarks  on  tie  Revision  upon  Critical 
Principlea,  together  toith  a  Collation  of  the  Critical  TeaUa  of 
Orieebach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tieehendorf,  with  that  in 
Common  Use,  London,  1854;  E.  A.  Bond  and  E.  M.  Thomp- 
son. Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS,  ib.  1873-82;  W.  Wat- 
tenbach.  Anleitung  sur  ffriechischen  PaloBographie,  Leipsic, 
1877;  idem,  Schrifttafeln  sur  Oeschiehte  der  griechisdien 
Schrift,  2  parts.  Berlin,  1876-77;  idem  and  F.  A.  von 
Welsen,  Exempla  codieum  Orcscorum  lUtsris  minttsculis 
scriptorum,  Heidelberg,  1878;  idem,  Scriptura  Orceca 
specimina,  Berlin,  1883;  N.  Gardthausen,  Qriechische 
PalcBographie,  Leipsic.  1879;  J.  R.  Harris,  New  Testa- 
ment Autographs,  in  supplement  to  AJP,  no.  12,  1882; 
idem,  Stichometry,  New  York.  1893;  T.  W.  Allen.  Notes 
on  Abbreviations  in  Greek  MSS,  with  Facsimiles,  Oxford, 
1889;  F.  Blass,  Palasographie,  in  Handbuch  der  klassi- 
sdten  Alterthumsujissenschaft,  vol.  i,  Munich.  1892;  W. 
A.  Copinger,  The  Bible  and  Us  Transmission,  London, 
1897;  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  MSS,  ib. 
1897;  idem,  Bible  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
Facsimiles,  ib.  1901;  C.  F.  Sitterly,  Praxis  in  Greek  MSS 
of  the  N.  T.  The  mechanical  and  literary  Processes  in- 
volved in  their  Writing  and  Preservation,  New  York.  1898; 
R.  Proctor,  The  Printing  of  Greek  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, no.  8  of  Illustrated  Monographs,  issued  by  the  Bib- 
liographical Society.  London,  1900;  DB,  iv,  944-957. 

For  the  old  printers  consult — on  Christopher  Plan  tin: 
M.  Rooses,  Christopher  Plantin,  imprimeur  Anverrwis, 
Antwerp,  1884;  idem,  Christopher  Plantin,  Correspon- 
dance,  Ghent,  1886;  T.  L.  de  Vinne,  Christopher  Plantin 
and  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum  at  Antwerp,  New  York, 
1885;  L.  Degeorge,  La  Maison  Plantin  h  Anvers,  Paris, 
1886.  On  the  Stephens:  G.  A.  Crapelet.  Robert  Estienne, 
imprimeur  royal,  Paris,  1839;  A.  A.  Renouard,  Annales 
de  I'imprimerie  des  Estienne,  ib.  1843;  L.  Feug^re,  Essai 
sur  lavie  etles  ouvrages  de  Henri  Estienne,  ib.  1853.  On 
the  Elsevirs:  C.  Pieters,  AniuUes  de  I'imprimerie  Els6vi' 
risnne,  Ghent,  1860;  A  Willems,  Les  Elsivier:  histoire  et 
annates  typographiques,  Bmssels,  1880. 

Late  critical  editions  are:  0.  Tischendorf,  Novum  Tee- 
tamentum  Greece,  ed.  8.  critica  major,  Leii;>sic.  1864-72; 
Prolegomena,  by  C.  R.  Gregory,  ib.  1884-94,  small  ed.  of 
text  of  8.  ed.,  with  selections  of  readings,  ib.  1878;  F.  H. 
A.  Scrivener  and  E.  Palmer,  The  Greek  Testament  with 
the  Readings  adopted  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, Oxford.  1882;  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
N.  T.  in  the  Original  Greek,  Am.  ed.  with  introduction  by 
P.  SchafT.  3d  ed..  New  York,  1883;  W.  Sanday,  Lloyd's 
ed.  of  Mill's  Text  vnth  Parallel  References,  Eusebian  Canoru 
.  .  .  and  three  Appendices  (published  separately,  contain- 
ing variants  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  a  selection  of  im- 
portant readings  with  authorities,  together  with  readings 
from  Oriental  versions,  Memphitic.  Armenian,  and  Ethi- 
opic),  Oxford.  1889;  O.  von  Gebhardt,  Novum  Testamen- 
tum  (with  variants  of  Tregelles  and  Westcott  and  Hort). 
6th  ed..  Leipsic.  1894;  B.  Weiss.  Das  Neue  Testament, 
Textkritische  Untersuchungen  und  TexthersteUung,  ib.  1894- 
1900;  F.  Blass,  Acta  Apostolorum  sive  Luca  ad  Theophi- 
lum  liber  alter  secundum  formam  qua  videtur  Romanam, 
ib.  1896;  idem,  Evangelium  secundam  Ltu»m  sive  Lucm 
ad  Theophilum  liber  prior  secundum  formam  qua  videtur 
Romanam,  ib.  1897;  E.  Nestle,  Testamentum  Novum 
GrcBce  cum  apparatu  critieo,  Stuttgart,  1898  (the  use  of 
editions  with  the  MS.  variants  will  still  be  required); 
Novum  Testamentum  Gracum,  ediiio  Stutgardiana,  ib.  1898 
(based  on  collation  of  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
Weymouth,  and  Weiss;  contains  for  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  a  selection  of  MS.  readings,  chiefly  from  Codex  Beta). 

Treatises  on  various  phases  of  the  history  of  N.  T.  tex- 
tual criticism  are:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  A  Full  and  Exact 
Collation  of  aboiU  twenty  Greek  MSS  of  the  Holy  Gospels 
(hitherto  unexamined)  .  .  .  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Archiepiscopal  Library  cU  Lambeth,  .  .  .  with  a  criticcd  In- 
troduction, Cambridge.  1853;  idem.  A  Plain  Introduction 
to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  4th  ed.,  by  E.  Miller. 
London,  1894  (conservative);  O.  T.  Dobbin,  The  Codex 
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Montfcrtianno,  ib.  1854;  F.  W.  A.  B&thf:en,  Der  ffriechi- 
•dU  Text  det  Cureton'aehen  Sj/rera,  Leipstic,  1885;  J.  R. 
Harru,  The  Orioin  of  the  Leieeater  Codex  of  the  N.  T., 
London.  1887;  U.  J.  M.  Bebb,  Evidence  of  the  Early  Ver- 
eione  and  PatrUHc  Quotatione  on  the  Text  of  ...  the  N.  T., 
in  Studia  BUUiea,  ii.  Oxford.  1890;  H.  C.  Hoakier.  A  FtUl 
Account  and  Collation  of  the  Greek  Cureive  Codex  Evang. 
60^  London,  1890  (contains  in  Appendix  C,  A  full  and 
exact  comvarieon  of  the  Elzevir  Editiona  of  162 A  and  1633); 
G.  H.  Gwilliam,  The  Material  for  the  Criticiem  of  the  Peah- 
itto  N.  T.,  in  Studia  Bibliea,  iii.  47-104,  Oxford.  1891; 
F.  H.  Chase.  The  Old  Syriac  Element  in  the  Text  of  Codex 
B^xm,  London,  1893;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis.  The  Four  Goapela 
trandated  from  the  Syriac  Palimpaeat,  ib.  1894;  R.  C. 
Bensley.  J.  R.  Harris,  and  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Four  Ooa- 
jmIs  in  Syriac  tranacribed  from  the  Syriac  Palimpaeat,  Cam- 
bridse,  1894;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch  and  H.  Achelis,  Die  ehriaV- 
litken  griechiaehen  SckriftateUer  vor  Euaebiua,  Berlin.  1897; 

E.  Miller,  The  Present  State  of  the  Textual  Controveray  re- 
epettino  the  Holy  OoapeU,  London.  1899  (oonservatiye); 
idem.  The  Textual  Controveray  and  (he  Twentieth  Century, 
ib.  1901;  G.  Salmon.  Some  Thoughta  on  the  Textual  Criti- 
CMm  of  the  N.  r.,  ib.  1897;  M.  R.  Vincent,  A  Hiat.  of  the 
Textual  Criticiem  of  the  N.  T.,  New  York.  1899;  K.  Lake. 
The  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  London.  1900;  F.  G.  Kenyon. 
Handbook  to  Textual  CHticiam  of  the  N.  T.,  ib.  1901;  idem. 
Evidence  of  Greek  Papyri  vfiih  Regard  to  Textual  Crittciem, 
ib.  1905.  On  the  Revisers'  text  consult  W.  M.  Sanday 
in  Expoeitor,  1881. 

The  principles  of  textual  criticism  are  discussed  at 
lencth  in  Uort's  Introduction  to  Westcott  and  Hort's 
Greek  Testament,  London,  1881,  where  also  is  found  the 
Tcumt  elaborate  discxission  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  liSS. 
On  the  Sinaitic  MS.  consult  also  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Col- 
lation of  the  Codex  Sinaiticua,  3d  ed..  London,  1867;  C.  Tisch- 
endorf.  Die  Anfechtungen  der  Sinaibibel,  Leipsic,  1863; 
idem.  Die  Sinatinbel,  ihre  Entdeckung,  Herauagabe  und 
Erverbung,  ib.  1871;  idem.  Waff  en  der  Finaterniaa  voider 
die  Sinaibibel,  ib.  1863.  Convenient  manuals  are:  E. 
Neetle,  EinfUhrung  in  daa  griechiache  Neue  Teatament, 
GOttingen,  1897.  A  valuable  collection  of  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  mostly  amassed  by  the  late  Dr.  Isaac 
H.  Hall,  is  in  the  library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

During  the  last  three  yeara  considerable  discussion  has 
been  aroused  on  the  subject  of  the  text,  to  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important  contributions: 

For  1902:  J.  M.  Bebb,  in  DB,  iv,  848-855,  860-864; 

F.  Blass,  Evangelium  aeeundum  Johannem  cum  varia  lec- 
tiiome  delectu,  Leipsic;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Date  of  Codex 
Beaa,  in  JTS,  vol.  iii;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Three  Early  Doc- 
trinal Modifieatione  of  the  Text  of  the  GoapeU,  in  Hibbert 
Journal,  i,  96-113;  M.  D.  Gibson,  Four  remarkable  Sinai 
MSS,  in  Expoeitory  Timea,  xiii.  509-511;  S.  K.  Gifford, 
Pauli  epietolaa  qua  forma  legerit  Joannee  Chryaoatomua, 
HaUe;  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  The  HaakeU  GoapeU,  in  JBL,  xxi. 
100-107;  C.  R.  Gregory.  TextkrUik  dee  N.  T.,  vol.  ii. 
Letpeie;  C.  E.  Hammond,  OtUlinea  of  Textual  Criticiam 
applied  to  the  N.  T.,  Oxford;  J.  R.  Harris.  A  eurioua  Be- 
aan  reading  vindicated,  in  -Expoaiior,  pp.  189-195;  idem. 
On  a  Recent  Emendation  in  the  Text  of  St.  Peter,  ib.,  pp. 
317-320;  idem.  The  Hiatory  of  a  Conjectural  Emendation 
(ib.,  pp.  378-390);  A.  Hjelt,  Die  aUayriache  EvangdienHber- 
eetsung  und  Taliana  Diateaaaron,  in  T.  Zahn's  Foraehungen, 
yiu,  1,  Leipsic;  K.  Lake,  Codex  1  of  the  Goapela  and  ita 
AUiee,  Cambridge:  idem,  Texta  from  Mount  Athoa,  in 
Stiadia  Bibliea,  vol.  v,  part  2,  pp.  89-185,  London;  A.  S. 
Lewis,  Studia  Sinaitiea  XI.  Apocrypha  Syriaca,  Lon- 
don; G.  R.  8.  Mead.  The  Goapela  and  the  Goapel.  Study 
in  motf  recent  Reaulta  of  lower  and  higher  Criticiem,  London; 
A.  Merx,  Die  vier  kanoniachen  Evangelien  nach  ihrem  Qltee- 
tan  bdeannten  Texta.  Ueberaettung  und  Erl&uterung  der 
eyrtethen  tm  Sinaikloeter  gefundenen  Palimpaeathandachrif- 
ien,   part  2:  ErlAuierungen,   1st  half:  MatihAiu,   Berlin; 

E.  Nestle,  The  Greek  Teatament,  with  Introduction  and 
Appendix  on  irregtUar  Verba,  by  R.  E.  Weidner.  New 
York;  idem,  in  DB,  iv.  645-652,  732-741;  H.  von  Soden. 
Die  Sd^ten  dee  N.  T.  in  ihrer  OUeaten  erreichbaren  Text- 
geetalt,  vol.  i,  part  1,  Berlin;  B.  Weiss,  Daa  Neue  Teata- 
wtent,  3  vols.,  Leipsic;  H.  J.  White,  in  DB,  iv,  873-890. 

For  1903:  L.  Blau,  Ueber  den  Einfluaa  dee  althd)rAiaehen 
Buehweeene  auf  die  Originate  und  auf  die  &lteaten  Hand- 
eekriften  der  LXX,  dee  N.  T.  und  der  Hexapla,  Berlin; 

F.  C.  Burkitt,  On  Codex  Claromontanua,  in  JTS,  iv,  587- 
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588;  idem.  The  Syriac  Interpretation  of  John  xiii,  4,  in 
JTS,  iv,  43&-438;  idem,  in  EB,  iv,  4981-5012;  idem. 
Further  Notea  on  Codex  k,  in  JTS,  v,  100-107;  W.  E. 
Crum,  Coptic  Oatraka  from  (he  Collection  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  the  Cairo  Muaeum,  and  othera,  London; 
M.  D.  Gibson,  Four  Remarkable  Sinai  Manuacripta,  in 
Expoeitory  Timea,  xiii,  509-511;  J.  E.  Gilmore.  Manu- 
acript  Portiona  of  three  Coptic  Lectionariea,  in  PSBA,  xxiv, 
186-191;  G.  H.  Gwilliam.  The  Age  of  the  Bodleian  Syriac 
Codex  Dawkina  3,  in  JTS,  iii.  452  sq.;  idem,  Place  of  the 
Peahitto  Veraion  in  the  Apparatua  criticua  of  the  Greek  N. 
T.,  in  Studia  Bibliea,  v,  3,  pp.  187-237;  K.  Lake,  Dr. 
Weiaa'  Text  of  the  GoapeU,  in  AJT,  vii.  249-258;  A. 
Schmidtke,  Die  Evangelien  einer  aUen  Unzialcodex,  Leip- 
sic; W.  B.  Smith.  The  Pauline  ManuacripU  F  and  G,  in 
AJT,  vii,  452-485,  662-688;  C  Taylor.  The  Pericope  of  the 
Adultereaa,  in  JTS,  iv.  129-130;  B.  Weiss.  Die  Perikope 
von  der  Ehebrecherin,  in  ZWT,  xlvi,  141-158;  A.  Wright, 
A  Synopaia  of  the  GoapeU  in  Greek,  2d  ed.,  London;  O. 
Zdckler,  The  Textual  Queation  in  Ada,  transl.  by  A.  Steimle, 
New  Rochelle. 

For  1904:  F.  Blass,  Ueber  die  Textkritik  im  N.  T.,  Leip- 
sic; F.  C.  Burkitt,  Evangdion  Da-Mepharredie.  The 
Curetonian  Veraion  of  the  four  GoapeU,  with  the  Readinga 
of  the  Sinai  Palimpaed  and  the  early  Syriac  patriatic  Evi- 
dence, 2  vols.,  Cambridge;  Codex  Veronenaia  .  .  .  denuo 
ed.  J.  Bdaheim,  Prague;  R.  D'Onston,  The  Patriatic 
GoapeU.  An  Engliah  Veraion  of  the  Holy  GoapeU  aa  they 
exiated  in  the  aecond  Century,  London;  J.  T.  Marshall,  Re- 
markaUe  Readinga  in  the  Epiatlea  found  in  the  Paleatinian 
Syriac  Lectionary,  in  JTS,  v,  437-445;  J.  B.  Mayor, 
Notea  on  the  Text  of  II  Peter,  in  Expoaitor,  pp.  284-293; 
idem,  Notea  on  the  Text  of  the  EpiatU  of  Jude,  ib.,  pp.  450- 
460;  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  Textual  Criticiem,  in  DB,  extra 
vol.,  pp.  208-236;  W.  Sanday,  The  Preaent  Greek  Tea- 
tamenU  of  the  Clarendon  Preaa,  in  JTS,  v,  279-280;  A 
New  Greek  Teatament,  prepared  by  E.  NeatU.  Text  wUh 
Critical  Apparatua,  London;  Novum  Teatamentum  .  .  . 
LaHne  aeeundum  editionem  aandi  Hieronymi  .  .  .  recen- 
euit  J.  Wordsworth — H.  J.  White,  part,  ii,  fasc.  2,  Actua 
Apoatdorum,  Oxford;  C.  H.  Turner,  A  Re-Collation  of 
Codex  k  of  the  Old  Latin  GoapeU,  in  JTS,  v,  88-100. 

1905:  R.  F.  Weymouth,  The  Reeultant  Greek  Text,  with 
readings  of  Stephens  (1550),  Lachmann.  Tregelles.  Light- 
foot,  and  (for  the  Pauline  Epistles)  Ellioott,  also  of  Al- 
ford  and  Weiss  for  Matthew,  the  Basel  ed.,  Westcott  and 
Hort  and  Revisers,  London.  1892,  3d  ed.,  1905. 

1906:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Novum  Teatamentum,  Textue 
Stephanid,  Varia  Leetionee  of  Beza,  the  EUevira,  Lachmann, 
Tiechendorf,  TregeUea,  Weatcott  and  Hort,  and  the  Revi- 
aera,  London.  1887,  ed.  E.  Nestle,  1906;  A.  Deissmann, 
The  New  Biblical  Papyri  at  Heidelberg,  in  Expoeitory  Timea, 
pp.  248-254. 

The  literature  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  may  be 
found  year  by  year  in  the  Bibliographie  der  theologiechen 
LUeratur  and  in  AJT, 

m.  Chapter  and  Verse  Divisions:  The  purpose 
of  the  present  division  into  chapters  and  verses 
was  to  facilitate  reference.  These  divisions  some- 
times, but  not  generally,  ignore  logical  and  natu- 
ral divisions.  Common  opinion  concerning  chapter 
divisions  attributes  them  to  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Saint 
Cher  (q.v.)  for  use  in  his  concordance  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (c.  1240,  first  printed,  with  modification, 
at  Bologna,  1479).  This  opinion  rests  on  the  direct 
testimony  of  Gilbert  Genebrard  (d.  1597),  that 
**  the  scholastics  who  with  Cardinal 
^' ^*P^'  Hugo  were  authors  of  the  concord- 
DiviBionB.  ^^„    ^^^    ^^^    division.     Qu^tif 

and  Echard,  a  century  and  a  half  later  than 
Genebrard,  ascribe  to  Hugo  only  the  subdivision 
of  the  chapters  presently  to  be  mentioned.  The 
better  opinion  is,  that  Stephen  Langton,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (d.  1228),  made  the  chapter 
division  to  facilitate  citation.  Before  the  invention 
of  printing  it  had  already  passed  from  Latin  manu- 
scripts to  those  of  other  tongues,  and  after  the 
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invention  of  printing  it  became  general.  It  has 
undergone  slight  variations  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  day.  Many  early  printed  Bibles, 
especially  Greek  Testaments,  besides  these  chapters 
retain  also  the  old  breves  or  titloi  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin (see  above,  II,  1,  §  5).  The  chapters  were  at 
first  subdivided  into  seven  portions  (not  para- 
graphs), marked  in  the  margin  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  reference  being  made  by  the  chapter- 
number  and  the  letter  under  which  the  passage 
occurred.  In  the  shorter  Psalms,  however,  the 
division  did  not  always  extend  to  seven.  In  Ps. 
cxix  it  seems  not  to  have  been  used  at  all.  This 
division  (except  in  the  Psalms)  was  modified  by 
Conrad  of  Halberstadt  (c.  1290),  who  reduced  the 
divisions  of  the  shorter  chapters  from  seven  to 
four;  so  that  the  letters  were  always  either  A-G  or 
A-D.  This  subdivision  continued  long  after  the 
introduction  of  the  present  verses,  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  much  modified,  some 
chapters  having  more  than  four,  and  less  than 
seven,  subdivisions. 

The  present  verses  differ  in  origin  for  the  Old 

Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha.     In 

the  canonical  Testament  they  appear 

2.  Veree  jjj  ^jjg  oldest  known  manuscripts 
Divl^^ne,    (g^  ^^^^    J   1^  §  7,  2,  §  2),  though 

Teeta-      ^^^^  were  not  used  for   citation   by 
ment'      ^^®  ^^^^  *'*^^  *^®   fifteenth   century. 

The  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles 
marked  each  fifth  verse  only  with  its  Hebrew  nu- 
meral. Arabic  numerals  were  first  added  for  the 
intervening  verses  by  Joseph  Athias,  at  Amsterdam, 
1661,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jan  Leusden.  The  first 
portion  of  the  Bible  printed  with  the  Masoretic 
verses  numbered  was  the  PsdUerium  Quincuplez 
of  Faber  Stapulensis,  printed  at  Paris  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  1509.  In  1528  Sanctes  Pagninus 
published  at  Lyons  a  new  Latin  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  with  the  Masoretic  verses  marked  and 
numbered.  He  also  divided  the  Apocrypha  and  New 
Testament  into  numbered  verses;  but  these  were 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  present  ones. 

The  present  New  Testament  verses  were  intro- 
duced by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  Greco-Latin 
Testament    of     1551    (see    above,    II,    2,    §   2). 

Stephens  says  in  his  preface  that  the 

3.  Verse  division  is  made  to  follow  the  most 
^^Tj^^'*    ancient  Greek  and  Latin  copies.   But 

it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  any  Greek  or  Latin  manu- 
scripts whose  divisions  coincide  very 
nearly  with  Stephens's  verses.  Doubtless  he 
made  this  division  with  reference  to  his  concord- 
ance to  the  Vulgate,  then  preparing,  published  in 
1555.  This  Latin  concordance,  like  former  ones, 
contains  references  to  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  and  also  to  the  numbers  of  the  verses 
of  each  chapter  "  after  the  Hebrew  method " 
of  division.  This  latter,  the  preface  states,  has 
special  reference  to  an  operi  jmlcherrimo  et  prce- 
darisaimo  which  he  is  now  printing,  which  must 
mean  his  splendid  Bible  of  1556-57,  3  vols.,  con- 
taining the  Vulgate,  Pagninus,  and  the  first  edition 
of  Beza's  Latin  New  Testament.  Meanwhile,  for 
present  convenience,  he  is  issuing  a  more  modest 


New 
Testa- 
ment. 


Bible  (Vulgate),  with  the  verses  marked  and  num- 
bered. This  latter  was  his  Vulgate  of  1555  (Ge- 
neva)— the  first  whole  Bible  divided  into  the 
present  verses,  and  the  first  in  which  they  were 
introduced  into  the  Apocrypha.  The  text  is  con- 
tinuous, not  having  the  verses  in  separate  para- 
graphs, like  the  New  Testament  of  1551,  but 
separated  by  a  1  and  the  verse-number.  The 
ver8e-divi.sion  differs  in  only  a  very  few  places  from 
that  of  1551;  and  a  comparison  shows  that  the 
concordance  agrees  rather  with  the  division  of 
1551  than  with  that  of  1555.  The  statement  so 
often  made  that  the  division  was  made  "  on  horse- 
back "  while  on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons  must 
be  qualified.  His  son  asserts  that  the  work  was  done 
while  on  the  journey,  but  the  inference  most  natural 
and  best  supported  is  that  the  task  was  accom- 
plished while  resting  at  the  inns  along  the  road. 

In  other  languages  the  division  appeared  first  as 
follows:  French,  New  Testament,  Geneva,  1552, 
Bible,  Geneva,  1553  (both  R.  Stephens);  Italian, 
New  Testament,  L.  Paschale  (Geneva?),  1555; 
Dutch,  New  Testament,  Gellius  Ctematius  (Gillis 
van  der  Erven),  Embden,  1556,  Bible,  Nikolaus 
Biestkens  van  Diest,  Embden,  1560;  English, 
Genevan  New  Testament,  1557,  Genevan  Bible, 
1560;  German,  Luther's  Bible,  perhaps  Heidelberg, 
1568,  but  certainly  Frankfort,  1582. 

In  Beza's  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(1565-1604)  sundry  variations  were  introduced, 
which  were  followed  by  later  editors,  notably  the 
Elzevirs  (1633,  etc.);  and  many  minor  changes 
have  been  made,  quite  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  very  convenient  and  illuminating  "  table  of 
ancient  and  modem  divisions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," giving  the  divisions  in  the  Vatican  manu- 
script, the  tiiloij  the  Anmionian  kephalaiaf  the 
atlchoi,  rimata,  and  the  modem  chapters  and  verses, 
is  given  in  Scrivener,  Introduction,  i,  68.  The  titloi, 
kephalaia,  and  tables  of  the  Eusebian  canons  are 
available  in  such  editions  as  Stephens's  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  1550,  and  Mill's  of  1707,  1710.  The  Greek 
Testament  by  Lloyd  (Oxford,  1827)  and  by  Mill 
(1859)  give  the  Eusebian  canons.  For  a  synopsis 
of  variations  in  manuscripts  consult  J.  M.  A.  Scholz, 
Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  i,  Frankfort,  1830, 
pp.  xxviii-xxix. 

The  Stephanie  verses  have  met  with  bitter  criti- 
cism because  of  the  fact  that  they  break  the  text 
into  fragments,  the  division  often  coming  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  forming  it  into 
convenient  and  logical  paragraphs,  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  seldom  found  favor.  But  their 
utility  for  reference  outweighs  their  disadvantage. 
They  should  never  be  printed  in  separate  para- 
graphs (as  in  the  English  Authorized  Version), 
but  the  text  should  be  continuous  and  the  num- 
bers inserted  in  the  margin  (as  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion). 

Biblioorapht:  C.  R.  Gregory,  ProUgomena,  i.  140-182,  Leip- 
sic,  18W;  the  Introduction*  of  Tregelles'and  Scrivener, 
ut  sup.  under  II;  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J  A.  Hort,  N.  T., 
Introduction  and  Appendix,  pp.  318  aqq.,  of  Am.  edition. 
New  York,  1882;  I.  H.  Hall,  in  Sunday  School  Timst,  Apr. 
2,  1881.  Consult  also  W.  Wright,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia 
of  Biblical  Literature,  **  Verse,"  London,  1846  (the  €>d.  of 
1870  is  not  so  good);  DC  A,  ii.  953-067. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Bible  Text 
Bible  Versions 


1.  Greek  Ver8ioii0. 
1.  The  S^tuociiit. 

Origin  (§  1). 

Printed  Editiona  (§  2). 

Early    Corruption    of    the     Text 

(§3). 
The  Hexapla  of  Origen  (f  4). 
Ludan  and  Hesychius  (f  5). 
Verriona  Made  from  the  Septuagjnt 

(§6). 
Kanuecripts  (f  7). 

2.  Later  Greek  TnuulatioDB. 
Aquila  (f  1). 
Symmaohus  (f  2). 
Theodotion  (f  3). 

II.  Latin  Veraions. 
1.  The  Latin  Bible  before  Jerome. 


I.  Arabic  Versions. 
II    Celtic  Versions. 

III.  Dutch  Versions. 

IV.  Kngliwh  Versions. 

The  Earliest  Versions  (f  1). 
WycUf  (§  2). 
Tyndale  (f  3). 

Coverdale.     Other  Editions  (f  4). 
The  Douai  Bible  (15). 
The  Authorised  Version  (i  6). 
The  Revised  Version  (f  7). 
Minor  Versions  (f  8). 
Rare  and  Curious  Editions  (i  0). 
V.  Finnish  and  Lappish  Versions. 
VL  French  Versions. 

The  Earlier  Versions  (f  1). 
Guyard  des  Moulins  (f  2). 
Protestant  Versions  (f  3). 
Roman  Catholic  Versions  (f  4). 


BIBLE  VERSIONS. 

A.  Ancient  Versions.* 

The  Old  Latin  Bible.     The   Itala 

(§1). 
Manuscripts  and  Editions  (f  2). 
Quotations  in  Latin  Writers  (f  3). 

2.  The  Bible  of  Jerome  (th^  Vulgate). 
Jerome's  Work.     The  New  Testa- 
ment (i  1). 

The  Old  Testament  (§  2). 

History  to  the  Invention  of  Print- 
ing (I  3). 

Earlier  Printed  Editions  (f  4). 

The  Sixtine-Clementine  Edition 
(§5). 

Later  Work.     Problems  (f  6). 

3.  Later  Latin  Translations. 
III.  Syriao  Versions. 

1.  The  Peshito. 

B.  Modem   Versions. 

VII.  German  Versions. 

Old  German  Fragments  (f  >). 
Printed    Bibles    Before    Luther 

(§2). 
Luther's  Bible  (f  3). 
Revision    of    Luther's    Version 

(§4). 
Other  Versions  (f  5). 
VIII.  Greek  Versions,  Modem. 
IX.  Hebrew  Translations  of  the  New 

Testament. 
X.  Hungarian  (Magjrar)  Versions. 
The  First  Versions  (11). 
The  Komiromi  Bible  (f  2). 
Modem  Versions  (f  3). 
XI.  Italian  Versions. 
XII.  Lithuanian     and    Lettish    Ver- 
sions. 
XIII.  Persian  Versions. 


Origin  and  Name  (§  1). 
The  Old  Testament  (f  2). 
The  New  Testament  (f  3). 
2.  Later  Versions. 
IV.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
V.  Aramaic  Versions  (the  Targums). 
Origin  and  Language  (§  1). 
Targum  Onkeloe  (f  2). 
Targum  Jonathan  (§  3). 
Other  Targums  of  the  Law  and 

Prophets  (§  4). 
The  Hagiographa  (§  5). 
VI.  The  Armenian  Version. 
VII.  Egyptian  Coptic  Versions. 
VIII.  The  Ethiopic  Version. 
IX.  The  Georgian  (Iberian)  Version. 
X  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulfilaa. 


XIV.  Portuguese  Versions. 
XV.  Scandinavian  Versions. 

Before  the  Reformation  (§1). 
Since  the  Reformation  (f  2). 
XVI.  Slavonic  Versions. 

The  Old  Church  Slavonic  Ver- 
sion (§  1). 
Russian  Versions  (f  2). 
Bulgarian  and  Servian  Versions 

(§3). 
Slovenian  and  Croatian  Versions 

(§4). 
Bohemian  Versions  (f  5). 
Wendish     or    Sorbic    Versions 

(§  6). 
Polish  Versions  (§  7). 
XVII.  Spanish  Versions. 
XVIII.  Bible   Versions  in  the  Mission 
Field. 


Bible  versions,  or  translations  of  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, may  be  treated  in  an  encyclopedia  from 
different  points  of  view :  (1)  from  the  critical,  as 
instrmnents  with  which  to  reconstruct  the  original 
text ;  (2)  from  the  exegetical,  as  showing  how  the 
Bible  was  understood  in  different  times  and 
places;  (3)  from  the  historical,  as  documents  for 
showing  the  extent  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  propa- 
gation among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  (4)  from  a 
literary  and  philological  standpoint,  since  the 
Bible  versions  are  often  the  earliest  monuments  of 
the  respective  languages. 

Versions  are  either  primary  and  direct,  as  the 
Septuagint,  or  secondary  and  indirect,  derived  ver- 
sions, as  the  Old  Latin.  [They  now  exist,  either 
for  the  entire  Bible  or  a  part,  in  more  than  five 
hundred  languages.  During  1906  eleven  new  ver- 
sions were  added  and  translation  or  revision  is  in 
progress  in  over  one  hundred  tongues.  Scriptures 
for  the  blind  are  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  fifteen  languages.]  Manifestly 
only  a  selection  of  the  more  important  versions  can 
be  treated  here. 

>  The  principle  of  arrangement  adopted  in  this  series  of 
articles  is  that  of  age,  not  simply,  however,  on  accoimt  of 
dironological  precedence,  but  because  necessarily  the  earli- 
est versiona  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  important 
for  text-critical  purposes.  Two  main  divisions  are  thus 
formed:  A,  Ancient  Versions;  and  B,  Modem  Versions. 
The  versions  treated  under  A  are  arranged  approximately 
in  order  of  text^-critical  value;  under  B,  alphabetically. 


Of  the  complete  Bible  in  the  original  languages 
there  is  as  yet  but  one  edition  in  existence:  Biblia 
Sacra  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  TeatamenU  cum  Apocnf- 
phis  secundum  fontes  HebroBOs  et  Graco8,  ed.  C.  B. 
Michaelis  (2  vols.,  ZttUichau,  1740-41;  cf.  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  point  in  the  Sunday  School 
TimeSf  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1899,  raised  by  a  statement 
in  the  TLZ,  1899,  no.  14).  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoorapht:  Among  older  works  the  following  are  indis- 
pensable: J.  H.  Hottinger,  DUaertaiionum  tkeologieo- 
philolofficarum  f<ucietdu9,  Heidelberg,  1660  (deals  with 
Jewish  and  Christian  translations);  Richard  Simon,  Hi*- 
toire  critique  du  Vieux  TeBtamerU,  Amsterdam,  1680,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1682;  idem,  HiMtoire  cn'fwue  des  ver§ion9 
du  Nouveau  Teatamenl,  Rotterdam,  1690.  Eng.  transl.. 
London,  1692;  idem,  HiMtoire  critique  du  texte  du  Nouveau 
Teetament,  Rotterdam,  1689,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1689; 
idem.  Nouvdlee  obeervaUone  eur  le  texte  et  lee  vereione  du 
Nouveau  Teetament,  Paris.  1695  (on  Simon  consult  H. 
Margival,  in  Revue  d'hietoire  et  de  littirature  relioieueee, 
Jan.,  Feb..  1896). 

Bibliographical  information  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fol- 
lowing: J.  Le  Long.  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  emendata  .  .  .  ab 
A.  Q.  Maech,  2  parts  in  5  vols.,  Halle.  1778-90  (part  1 
deals  with  editions  of  the  original  texts,  part  2.  in  4  vols., 
deals  with  versions);  Article  BiM  in  J.  S.  EIrsch  and  J. 
Q.  Gruber.  AU^emeine  EncykhpOdie,  reprinted  as  a  sepa- 
rate volume.  Leipsic,  1823;  The  Biblee  in  the  Caxton  Ex 
hibUum,  London,  1878;  Britieh  Mueeum  Catalogue,  entry 
"  Bible,"  4  parts,  including  Appendix,  London,  1892-09  (the 
fullest  list  printed  of  editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  parts); 
T.  H.  Darlow  and  F.  H.  Moule,  Hietorical  Catalogue  of  the 
Printed  Editione  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Library  of  the 
Britieh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  i,  En4fiiah,  London, 
1903.  vol.  ii  not  yet  issued.  Of  specific  interest  are:  L» 
Hain,  Repertorium  bibliographieufn,  6  vols.,  Stuttgarl^ 
1826-91,  Sujrpl^ment  by  W.  A.  Copinger,  3  vob.,  Londoi^ 
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1801'1902.  Appendicea  by  D.  Reichling.  Munich.  1905-06; 
W.  T.  Lowndes,  Bibliograj^^er't  Manual,  4  yob.,  Lon- 
don. 1867-64;  J.  C.  Brunet.  Manuel  du  Libraire,  7  volfl., 
Paris,  1860-78.  Consult  also  the  works  of  Loisy,  Copin- 
ger,  and  Kenyon  given  under  Bible  Text,  I;  the  table 
of  Bible  TranaloHone  in  J.  S.  Dennis,  Centennial  Survey  of 
Foreion  Miaaiona,  New  York,  1904;  T.  Haring.  Daa  Ver- 
at&ndniaa  der  Bibel  in  der  Entwickluno  der  MenachKeit,  Tti- 
bingen,  1906,  and  DB,  iv,  848-866,  extra  Yolume,  236- 
271.  402-420. 

A.  Ancient  Versions. 

L  Greek  Versions.—!.  The  Septuaffint:  The  Bi- 
ble version  most  important  in  every  respect  is  the 
Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  so-called  Septuagint.  "  Custom  now  holds 
to  the  version  which  is  called  the  Septuagint/' 
writes  Augustine  {De  ctvitate  Dei,  xviii,  42).  The 
term  "  Septuagint "  is  an  abbreviation  of  secundum 
aeptuaginta  interpretes ;  the  subscription  of  Genesis 
in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  is  "  According 

1.  Oriffin.  to  the  Seventy  ";  Codex  A  has  before 
Isaiah,  "the  Edition  of  the  Seventy  "; 
this  is  based  on  the  story  that  King  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  by  the  advice  of  his  librarian  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  asked  from  the  high  priest  Eleazar 
of  Jerusalem  seventy-two  scholars,  who  translated 
for  him  in  seventy-two  days  the  law,  and,  after  a 
later  form  of  the  legend,  in  seventy-two  (or  thirty- 
six)  cells,  the  seventy-two  or  thirty-six  copies 
being  found  without  any  variation  when  brought 
together  and  compared.  The  story  is  first  told  in 
the  so-called  "Letter  of  Aristeas"  (see  Aristeas), 
who  pretends  to  be  one  of  the  officers  sent  by 
Philadelphus  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  wholly  imhis- 
torical. 

As  the  date  of  the  version  ancient  chronicles 
mention  the  2d,  7th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  or  20th 
year  of  Philadelphus,  the  year  1734,  35,  36,  or  37 
of  Abraham;  as  its  day  the  8th  of  Tebeth,  a  day  of 
darkness  like  that  on  which  the  golden  calf  was 
made  (cf .  Margoliouth,  in  the  Expositor,  Nov.,  1900, 
348-349).  Philo  relates,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  kept  in  his  time  an  annual 
festival "  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when 
the  interpretation  first  shone  out,  and  they  praised 
God  for  his  works  in  times  new  and  old."  He  knows 
that  the  interpreters  asked  God's  blessing  on  this 
undertaking;  "  for  he  answered  their  prayers 
that  more  and  more  the  whole  race  of  men  might 
be  assisted  to  correctness  of  life  in  thought  and 
deed."  This  aspiration  was  fulfilled  when  the 
version  became  one  of  the  chief  instruments  for 
the  preparation  and  propagation  of  Christianity 
(on  this  aspect  of  the  version  cf.  E.  W.  Grin  field, 
Apology  for  the  Septuagint,  London,  1850;  W.  R. 
Churton,  The  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the 
Progress  of  Christianity,  London,  1861;  A.  Deiss- 
mann,  Die  Hellenisierung  des  semitischen  Mono- 
iheismus,  Leipsic,  1903).  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  the  translation  is  due,  as  the  legend  pur- 
ports, to  the  literary  interest  of  a  king  who  was  a 
bibliophile;  or,  as  is  the  common  view  at  present, 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  Alexandria;  or  to  the  needs  of  an  intended 
Jewish  propaganda.  For  the  latter  view  the  pro- 
logue of  Ecclesiasticus  may  be  mentioned,  which 
IB,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  witness  to  speak 


of  all  three  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  already 
extant  in  Greek;  Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Josephus 
speak  only  of  the  law.  Of  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  only  Esther  has  a  state- 
ment about  the  translation  of  the  book,  which  is 
referred  generally  to  Soter  II  (114  B.C.),  but  by  H- 
Wilbich  (Judaica,  Gdttingen,  1900)  to  Ptolemy  XIV 
(48  B.C.).  At  the  end  of  Job  is  the  strange  notioe: 
"  This  is  interpreted  from  the  Syrian  book." 

The  first  part  of  the  Septuagint  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  printing-press  was  the  Psalms  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Psalter  of  Bonacursius  (Milan,  Sept.  20, 
1481 ;  in  Greek  alone,  Venice,  1486,  and  again  by 
Aldus  Manutius  about  1497).  The  complete  edi- 
tions fall  into  four  classes  according  as  they  are  de- 
rived from  one  or  another  of  four  original  editions, 
of  which  the  first  (designated  as  c)  is 
Editt^M/  ^^^  Complutensian  Polyglot  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  printed  1514-17.  but 
not  published  untU  1521  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot, I;  cf.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Studien  zur  Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte  der  Polyglottenbibel  des  Cardinals 
Ximenes,  Leipsic,  1871,  supplemented  1878-86; 
T.  H.  Darlow  and  F.  H.  Moule,  Historical  Catalogue 
.  ,  .  of  the  BFBS,  ii,  London,  1908,  1  sqq.).  Of 
the  manuscripts  used  for  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
we  know  with  certainty  Vat,  Gr,  330  and  346,  and 
Venet.  5  (=Hohne8-Par8ons  108,  248,  and  68). 
The  second  (a)  is  the  Aldine  Bible  published  by 
Andreas  Asulanus,  father-in-law  of  the  elder  Aldus 
(Venice,  1518).  Among  the  manuscripts  used 
were  Hohnes-Parsons  29,  68,  121,  all  of  Venice. 
The  third  and  most  important  is  the  Editio  Sixtina 
(6),  published  by  Pope  Sixtus  V  (Rome,  1586 
[1587])  on  the  basis  of  Codex  Vat,  Gr.  1209  (-B, 
in  the  article  Bible  Text,  II,  1,  §  9).  Besides  c 
and  a,  the  manuscripts  Holmes-Parsons  16,  19,  23, 
51  seem  to  have  been  used,  especially  for  the  scholia, 
which  were  collected  chiefly  by  Petrus  Morinus  and 
enlarged  by  Flaminius  Nobilius  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion published  1588.  The  fourth  edition  (4  vols, 
folio  and  8  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1707-20)  was  be- 
gun by  Johannes  Ernst  Grabe  (q.v.),  who  pub- 
lished vols,  i  and  iv  (1707,  1709),  and  after  his 
death  (1711)  was  completed  by  Francis  Lee  (vol. 
ii,  1719)  and  George  Wigan  (vol.  iii,  1720).  It  is 
based  on  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (A;  see  Bible 
Text,  II,  1,  §  9)  with  use  of  other  sources,  espe- 
cially Origen's  Hexapla,  has  useful  prolegomena, 
and  possesses  a  merit  of  its  own. 

These  editions  have  been  often  reproduced — the 
Sixtine  edition  most  frequently — with  more  or  less 
of  editorial  labor  (for  list  of  reprints,  etc.;  also 
mention  of  the  more  important  editions  of  single 
books  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  cf.  the  Hauck- 
Herzog  RE,  iii,  4-9  and  Swete,  Introduction,  171- 
194).  But  no  existing  edition  of  the  Septua^t 
satisfies  present  wants,  for  none  gives  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  which 
it  follows,  nor  does  any  provide  a  full  apparatus 
criticus.  The  first  attempt  to  satisfy  the  latter 
want  was  made  in  the  great  work  begun  by  Rob- 
ert Holmes  (q.v.)  and  completed  after  his  death 
(1805)  by  James  Parsons,  Vetus  Testam^ntum 
Gr  cecum  cum  variis  lectionibus  (5  vols.,  Oxford, 
1798-1827;  cf.  Swete,  Introduction,  184-187;  Church 
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Quarterly  Review,  Apr.,  1899,  102  sqq.,  and 
the  annual  accounts  published  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  from  1789  to  1805).  The  text  is  that 
of  b.  Not  less  than  164  volumes  of  manuscript 
collations  prepared  for  this  work  are  still  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  All  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
quotations  were  put  under  contribution.  Despite 
some  drawbacks  in  the  plan  and  still  more  in  the 
execution,  the  work  deserves  admiration;  it  is  still 
indispensable  to  all  who  wish  full  information 
about  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.  The  advance 
made  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  discovery  of  new  ma- 
terials (e.g.  the  Codex  Sinaiiicus ;  see  Bible  Text, 
II,  1,  §  9);  on  the  other,  to  greater  exactness  in 
tumdling  witnesses  Both  these  advantages  are 
evident  in  the  work  of  C.  Tischendorf,  P.  de  La- 
garde,  and  H.  B.  Swete.  Tischendorf  {yetus  Tes- 
tamentum  Grace  juxta  LXX  inierpretes,  2  vols., 
Leipeic,  1850;  7th  ed.,  1887)  repeated  the  text  of 
6  and  enriched  it  with  variants  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  Ephraemi  RescriptuSf  and  (after 
1869)  the  Sinaiiicus t  adding  rich  prolegomena. 
Lagarde's  work,  though  left  incomplete,  was  mon- 
umental (for  list  of  his  publications,  see  Lagarde, 
Paul  Anton  de).  Swete  reproduced  in  his 
edition  {The  Old  Testament  in  Greek  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1887-94;  2d 
ed.,  1895-99;  3d  ed.,  1901-07)  for  the  first  time 
not  the  printed  text  of  b,  but  the  Vatican  manu- 
script itself,  in  the  first  edition  according  to 
the  facsimile  impression  of  Fabiani-Cozza  (Rome, 
1869-81),  which  for  the  second  has  been  revised 
(by  E.  Nestle)  after  the  photographic  reproduction. 
Where  the  manuscript  is  deficient  the  text  has 
been  taken  from  the  oldest  manuscript  accessible 
in  a  trustworthy  form,  while  under  the  text  variants 
have  been  given  from  some  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, as  Sinaitieus,  Alexandrinus,  and  Ambrofti- 
anus.  The  merit  of  this  edition  is  that  it  gives 
the  materials  with  greatest  accuracy;  its  defect, 
that  it  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  construct 
the  text  according  to  the  principles  of  textual 
criticism,  but  follows  the  leading  manuscript  even 
in  its  most  glaring  faults.  And  in  some  books 
at  least  (e.g.  in  Ecclesiasticus),  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts are  far  from  being  the  best.  But  this 
deficiency  is  fully  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
edition  is  intended  to  be  but  the  basis  of  a  great 
critical  edition  now  in  course  of  preparation,  of 
which  the  first  part  has  already  appeared,  The 
Old  Testament  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text 
of  Codex  Vaiicanus  Supplemented  from  Other  Un- 
cial Manuscripts f  with  a  Critical  Apparatus  Con- 
taining the  Variants  of  the  Chief  Ancient  Authorities 
for  the  Text  of  the  Septuagint,  ed.  A.  E.  Brooke 
and  N.  McLean,  vol.  i,  The  Octateuch,  part  t,  Gen- 
esis (Cambridge,  1906;  cf.  JTS,  in,  601-621,  and 
E.  Nestle,  Die  grosse  Cambridger  Septuaginta,  in 
Verhandlungen  des  XIII.  Intemationalen  Orientalis- 
tenkongr esses,  1902;  idem,  Septuagintastudien,  vol. 
V,  1907). 

There  are  two  English  translations:  The  Septuor 
ffini  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the 
Vatican  Text,  translated  into  English,  with  the  prin- 
cipal varUms  readings    of    the  Alexandrine  copy, 


and  a  table  of  comparative  chronology,  by  Sir  Lan- 
celot Charles  I^ee  Brenton  (2  vols.,  London,  1844; 
has  also  the  Greek  text);  the  other  by  Charies 
Thomson  (Philadelphia,  1808;  new  ed..  The  Old 
Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  Testament,  by  S. 
F.  Pells,  2  vols.,  London,  1904). 

That  there  is  yet  not  a  satisfactory  edition  of  the 

Septuagint  is  not  because  of  want  of  materials  for 

its  preparation — there   is  on  the  contrary  an  em- 

barras  de  richesse — but  of  its  complicated  history. 

The  history  of  a  translation  will  always 

8.  Early  be  more  complicated  than  that  of 
^^^t^^^  an  original  text,  but  m  this  case  it 
Text.  is  ^^6  more  so  as  the  Septuagint  is 
a  work  of  Jewish  origin,  taken  over 
into  the  Christian  Church.  Of  the  pre-Christian 
period  of  its  history  next  to  nothing  is  known. 
There  are  some  Hellenistic  writers  who  used  the 
Septuagint,  as  Demetrius,  Eupolemus,  Aristeas 
(the  historian),  Ezekiel,  and  Aristobulus;  but  the 
preserved  fragments  of  their  writings  are  too  few 
and  incomplete  to  establish  more  than  the  mere 
fact  that  they  used  the  Septuagint.  Philo  made 
extensive  use  of  the  law,  but  his  quotations  from 
the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  are  very  few,  and 
from  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Lam- 
entations, Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  he  does  not  quote 
at  all.  Besides,  his  writings  can  be  traced  back  only 
to  the  library  of  Origen,  and  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  probably  exclusively  through  Christian  copy- 
ists. For  Josephus  we  must  be  content  to  know 
that  for  his  description  of  the  restoration  he  used 
what  is  now  called  I  E^sdras;  but  about  his  relation 
to  the  chief  manuscripts  there  is  uncertainty. 
Even  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  do 
not  justify  very  definite  statements,  except  that 
they  prove  that  already  in  those  times  the  copies 
were  not  free  from  textual  corruption  (cf .  Heb.  iii, 
9,  xii,  5).  A  little  later  the  situation  is  described 
by  Origen — speaking,  it  is  true,  chiefly  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  what  he 
says  holds  good  also  of  those  of  the  Old  Testament: 
"  Now  it  is  clear  that  there  has  come  a  great 
difference  in  copies,  either  through  the  laziness  of 
scribes  or  from  the  audacity  of  those  who  intro- 
duced corruptions  as  amendments,  or  of  others 
who  took  away  from  or  added  to  their  new  text 
such  things  as  seemed  good  to  them." 

If  the  situation  was  already  bad,  since  any  copyist 

or  reader  who  was  acquainted  with  the  original 

might  change  single  passages  on  comparison  with 

the  Hebrew,  it  became  worse  when  new  translations 

appeared,  especially  those  of  Aquila, 

The  Hex-  gymmachus,  and  Theodotion  (see  be- 

Orlffen.  ^^^l  ^)*  ^^  ^^*  ^  systematic  com- 
parison of  the  Septuagint  with  the 
Hebrew  and  these  versions  was  carried  out  by  Ori- 
gen in  the  Hexapla  (see  Origen),  and  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  safeguard  against  the  calamity 
that  threatened  the  text  turned  out — not  by  his 
fault,  but  through  later  ignorance  and  carelessness — 
the  worst  aggravation  of  it.  In  continuation  of  the 
passage  just  quoted,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  through 
the  guidance  of  God  he  foimd  a  way  to  correct 
the  dissonance  in  the  copies.  Using  the  Hebrew 
as  a  criterion,  and  adopting  the  text  of  the  Septus- 
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gint  which  confirmed  the  Hebrew,  he  made  the  two 
the  ground  text,  and  marked  changes  by  diacritical 
signs.  It  is  pardonable  that  he  took  his  Hebrew  text 
— whence  he  got  it  is  not  known — as  the  original  text ; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  soimd  criticism  to  take 
those  readings  of  the  Septuagint  which  agreed  with 
the  Hebrew  for  the  true  ones,  instead  of  those 
which  differed  from  it  (cf.  the  third  axiom  of  La- 
garde  for  the  restoration  of  the  Septuagint,  Mittheir 
lungen,  i,  21).  Nevertheless  we  should  be  extremely 
thankful  if  the  work  of  Origen  had  been  preserved. 
Until  1896  it  was  known  only  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  some 
later  writers,  and  by  specimens  preserved  in  scholia 
of  Biblical  manuscripts,  a  great  part  also  by  a  literal 
Syriac  translation  (see  below,  §  6).  In  1896  Gio- 
vanni Mercati  discovered  in  a  palimpsest  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan  the  first  continuous 
fragments  of  a  copy  of  the  Hexapla,  and  in  1900 
another  and  much  older  piece  was  foimd  by  C.  Taylor 
among  the  Greek  palimpsests  from  the  Cairo  geni- 
zah  in  the  Taylor  and  Schechter  collection.  These 
fragments  show  that  Origen  put  generally  only 
one  Hebrew  word,  or  at  the  most  two,  in  one  line; 
the  extent  of  the  work,  therefore,  must  have  been 
much  greater  than  was  previously  supposed. 
The  later  fate  of  the  original  is  imknown.  Jerome 
saw  and  used  it  in  the  library  at  Csesarea;  it  may 
have  been  destroyed  there  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Arabs. 

Origen  arranged  his  work  in  six  colimins,  the 
first  containing  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters, the  second  the  same  in  a  Greek  transcription, 
the  third  the  translation  of  Aquila,  the  fourth  that 
of  Symmachus,  the  fifth  the  Septuagint,  the  sixth 
the  translation  of  Theodotion.  For  some  books,  es- 
pecially the  Psalms,  Origen  had  a  fifth,  sixth,  and 
even  a  seventh  translation  at  his  disposal  (see  below, 
2,  §  3).  In  the  Septuagint  column  he  used  the 
system  of  diacritical  marks  which  was  in  use 
with  the  Alexandrian  critics  of  Homer,  especially 
Aristarchus,  marking  with  an  obelus — under  dif- 
ferent forms,  as  —  ,  called  lemniscus,  and  -r  ,  called 
hypolemniscus — those  passages  of  the  Septuagint 
which  had  nothing  to  correspond  in  Hebrew,  and 
inserting,  chiefly  from  Theodotion  under  an  aster- 
isk (*),  those  which  were  missing  in  the  Septua- 
gint; in  both  cases  a  metobelus  (y)  marked 
the  end  of  the  notation.  This  column  was  copied 
afterward  with  additional  excerpts  from  the 
other  versions  on  the  margins;  and,  if  it  had 
been  copied  with  all  its  critical  marks,  it  would 
have  been  well,  but  later  copyists  neglected  these 
completely  and  produced  what  we  may  call  krypto- 
hexaplaric  manuscripts,  completely  spoiling  by 
this  carelessness  the  value  of  the  Septuagint  for 
critical  purposes.  Such  a  copy,  for  instance,  is, 
for  Kings,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  and  it  is  but 
a  poor  defense  of  these  copyists  that  the  same 
process  has  been  repeated  in  the  nineteenth  century 
by  the  Moscow  and  Athens  reprints  of  Grabe's 
edition  of  that  codex. 

After  Origen,  Eusebius  and  his  friend  Pamphilus 
were  careful  to  continue  or  disseminate  his  exegetical 
labors.  Ck>pie8  of  the  Pentateuch  are  known 
which  were  compared  with  the  Samaritan   text 


(cf.  S.  Kohn,  SamareUxkon  und  Septuaginia,  in 
idonatsschrift  fUr  Wiaaenachaft  des  Judenthums, 
new  series,  i,  1894,  pp.  1-7,  49-67;  ZDMG,  1893, 
p.  650).    Jerome  mentions  besides  Eusebius  and 

-  -  Pamphilus,  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  the 

imd**^  text  of  the  former  being  used  from 
Hesychius.  ^^^tantinople  to  Antioch,  that  of 
'  the  latter  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt, 
while  the  provinces  between,  especially  Palestine, 
kept  to  the  copies  of  Origen  as  published  by 
Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  {Prmfaiio  in  paralipo- 
mena ;  Adv.  Rufinunif  ii,  27).  About  neither  the 
work  nor  the  person  of  Hesychius  (see  Hesychius, 
1)  is  there  complete  certainty.  He  may  have 
been  the  martyr  bishop  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(Hist,  eccl.,  viii,  13)  together  with  Phileas  of 
Thmuis.  The  result  of  his  labors  is  sought 
now  for  the  Octateuch  in  the  manuscripts  44, 
74,  76,  84,  106,  134;  for  the  prophete.  especially 
Isaiah  and  the  Twelve,  in  the  Codex  Mctrchalianus 
and  its  supporters  26,  106,  198, 306  (cf.  N.  McLean, 
in  JTS,  ii,  1901,  p.  306,  and  A.  Ceriani,  De  Codice 
Marchaliano,  Rome,  1890,  pp.  48  sqq.,  105  sqq.). 
Lucian  was  a  deacon  of  Antioch,  who  died  a 
martyr  at  Nioomedia  312  (see  Lucian  the  Mar- 
tyr). He  must  have  known  a  Hebrew  text  which 
showed  many  peculiarities,  especially  in  the  his- 
torical books,  and  perhaps  used  for  his  pur- 
poses the  Syriac  version.  The  first  part  of  his 
work  has  been  edited  by  Lagarde  in  Librorum 
Veteris  TestamerUi  canonicorum,  para  prior,  grace 
(G6ttingen,  1883;  cf.  his  MiUheilungen,  ii,  171). 
But  this  revision  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original  Septuagint  any  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish Revised  with  the  Authorized  Version.  Since 
the  fourth  century  very  little  has  been  done  in 
the  Greek  Church  for  its  Bible.  Emperors  di- 
rected beautiful  copies  of  it  to  be  written — e.g., 
Constantine  ordered  fifty  copies  through  Eusebius 
for  the  new  churches  of  his  capital,  and  for  CJon- 
stans  Athanasius  procured  "  copies  of  the  divine 
writings,"  one  of  which  is  perhaps  preserved  in 
the  famous  Codex  Vaticanus.  Other  royal  persons 
wrote  them  with  their  own   hands. 

Latin  was  probably  the  first  language  into 
which  the  Septuagint  was  translated.  (On  the 
Latin  version,  or  rather  versions,  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint see  below,  II,  1.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  little  of  these  labors  has  been  preserved, 
and  that  these  few  remnants  are  so  diffi- 
cult of  access.)  After  the  Latin  versions  came 
the  Egyptian  (see  VII).  Here  the 
Made       difficulty    of     the      language     makes 

troia  the  ^^^^  helps  for  restoration  of  the 
Septiiaffint.  Septuagint  accessible  to  few.  Similar 
is  the  case  with  the  most  neglected 
branch  of  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Ethiopic 
(see  VIII).  The  Arabic  versions  (see  B,  I)  are 
for  a  great  part  too  late  to  have  much  weight 
for  the  critic  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Gothic 
version  (see  X)is  an  outcome  of  the  Lucianic  re- 
cension, for  which  it  would  have  great  importance, 
both  for  age  and  literalness,  but  very  little  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  preserved  in  Gothic.  The  Luci- 
anic recension  is  also  the  basis  of  a  Slavonic  version 
(see  B,  XVI)  and  through  it  of  the  Georgian  (see  IX). 
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The  ArmeniAD  version  (see  VI)  is  again  of  great  im- 
portance, also   the    so-called   Syro-Hexaplar  ver- 
sion made  in  the  year  616-617  by  Paul,  bishop  of 
TellA  (Constantine  in  Mesopotamia),  in  a  cloister 
near  Alexandria  with   the   utmost   fidelity  from 
manuscripts  which  went  back  by  few  intervening 
links  to  the  very  copies  of  the  Hexapla  and  Tetrapla 
of  Origen.    The  greater  is  the  pity,  therefore,  that 
only  fragments'  have    been  preserved,  and  that 
especially  the  codex  which  Andr^  du  Maes  (Masius, 
d.  1573)  had  in  his  hands,  containing  the  historical 
books  (including  part  of  Deuteronomy  and  Tobit), 
has  been  lost,  and  that  only  a  part  of  this  Bible 
(poetical   and  prophetic  books)  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  hence  called 
Codex  Syro-hexapUvris  Amhrosianus  (published  in 
a  photolithographic  facsimile  edition  by  A.  Ceriani 
as  vol.    vii   of  the  Monumenta  sacra  et  profana, 
Milan,  1874).    The  fragments  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Numbers,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  I  and  II  Kings  have 
been  most  carefully  edited  in  the  last  work  of  Paul 
de  Lagarde,  BibHoihecm  SyriaccB  a  PaiUo  de  Lagarde 
coUecta  qua  ad  philolcgiam  aacram  pertinent  (Gdt- 
tingen,   1892).     For  earlier  works  on  tliis  version 
cf.   E.  Nestle,  Liiteraiura  Syriaca  (reprinted  from 
his  Syrisehe  Grammaiik,  Berlm,  1888),  29-30;  cf. 
also  T.  S.  Rordam,  Libri  Judicum  et  Ruth  (Copen- 
hagen, 1859-61),  and  F.  Field,  Otium  Norvicense,  i 
(Oxford,  1864),  and  his  edition  of  the  Hexapla  (Ox- 
ford,   1875).     There    are  also    fragments    in  the 
spedal  dialect  called  Syro-Palestinian,   on   which 
cf.  Swete,  Introduction,  114,  and   F.  C.  Burkitt, 
inJTS,  ii,  174  sqq. 

Up  to  the  present  day  in  several  Churches  these 
versions  based  on  the  Septuagint  have  been  re- 
tained and  even  in  those  where  they  have  been 
replaced  by  translations  from  the  original,  as  in 
the  Latin  West  through  Jerome  or  in  modem  Europe 
through  the  Reformation,  the  influence  of  the 
Septuagint  is  still  very  marked;  note,  for  instance, 
the  names  of  the  Biblical  books  in  the  latest  of 
these  revisions,  the  English  Revised  Version. 

The  versions  just  mentioned  are  one  of  the  three 

sources  which  exist  for  the  recovery  of  the  true 

text  of  the   Septuagint,  the  first  class  being,  of 

7.  Kan       course,  the    Greek    manuscripts    still 

icripta.'   "^  existence,  the  third  the  quotations 

of  ancient  writers.    A  list  of  the  more 

anaent  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  was  given  in 

^^^  eighteenth  century  by  Stroth  m  Eichhom's  Re- 

^^^^^^um  (Leipsic,    1777  sqq.),   vols,  v  sqq.;    the 

^^  complete  list  was  formerly  that  in  the  pref- 

*/^  of  Holmes- Parsons;    then  in  the  prolegom- 

Q^    of    Tischendorf    and    in     Lagarde 's    Genesis 

It^^  *  ^^^  reference  may  now  be  made  to  Swete, 

of  th   '*^*^'*»  PP"  122-170.    A  few  remarks  on  some 

^^^  may  be  offered, 
the   ^-^°^  great  uncials,  K  or  S,  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
(gg^^'^ief  manuscripts  also  for  the  New  Testament 
jj^  ^iBLE  Text,   II,    1,   §  9).     For  K  there  is 
Dlet*^^  a  photographic   reproduction   or   a   com 


Sw( 


new  collation.    The    notations    from    A  in 


•     jT^**  Septuagint  need  revision,   at    all  events 

^*^e  first  volume.    Of  B  a  new  photographic 

^^Kiuction  is  in  preparation;  on  the  suggestion 

^*  Kvahlfs  that  B  is  dependent  on  Athanasius,  cf. 


E.  Nestle,  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  (London,  1901),  62,  181, 
where  (note  1 )  read  Constantius  instead  of  Constans. 
Concerning  the  famous  illuminated  Codex  Cottonior 
nus  (D),  which  was  badly  injured  by  fire  in  1731, 
nothing  new  has  come  to  light  since  Swete  wrote; 
it  is  well  to  mention  the  name  of  Martin  Folkes 
as  editor,  by  whom  were  issued  the  facsimiles  in 
the  Vetusta  monumenta  of  1747.  On  the  pur- 
ple illuminated  Genesis  of  Vienna  (L),  there  is 
a  dissertation  by  W.  LUdtke  (Greifswald,  1897), 
who  is  inclined  to  ascribe  this  oldest  Biblical 
history  with  illuminations  to  the  second  part 
of  the  fifth  century.  To  the  eighteen  uncial 
manuscripts  enumerated  by  Swete  (Introduction, 
pp.  146-148)  as  not  yet  used  for  any  edition 
of  the  Septuagint  and  remaining  without  a  sym- 
bolical letter  or  number,  may  be  added:  fragments 
of  Genesis  at  Vienna  (cf.  Philologischer  Anzeiger, 
xiv,  1884,  415);  a  Hebrew-Greek  palimpsest  con- 
taining fragments  of  Ps.  cxliii,  cxliv;  and  parts  of 
four  leaves  from  a  papyrus  codex  of  Genesis,  of  the 
late  second  or  early  third  century  (Oxyrhynchus 
papyri  no.  656).  On  the  minuscules  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  lately,  except  that  some  will  be 
used  in  the  Cambridge  edition  mentioned  above 
(§2).  For  facsimiles,  cf.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Fac- 
similes of  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mur 
seum  (London,  1901). 

The  question,  in  which  set  of  manuscripts  the 
purest  text  is  to  bo  found,  is  not  yet  settled. 
It  is  the  more  complicated  since  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  collection  of  books  which  in  one 
and  the  same  manuscript  may  have  had  a  very 
different  pedigree;  for  whole  Bibles  {pandectes,  such 
as  manuscripts  Ki  A,  and  B)  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  produced  much  before  the  time  of  Eusebius 
or  Origen. 

2.  Later  Gbreek  TranslationB :  The  rupture  be- 
tween Church  and  Synagogue  led  to  new  transla- 
tions. The  authors  of  at  least  three  of  them  are 
known  by  name,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion. 

Of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Irenaeus  is  the  first 
who  mentions  Aquila  of  Pontus  as  a  translator  of 
the  Bible.  Epiphanius  calls  him  a  "Greek"  and 
a  relation  of  Hadrian,  and  tells  that 
1.  Aquila.  he  was  placed  by  Trajan  in  charge  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  that  he 
became  a  Christian  but  returned  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  Epiphanius  places  his  translation  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Hadrian,  430  years,  four  months,  less 
nine  days  after  the  Septuagint.  Jewish  sources 
mention  a  proselyte  Aquila,  a  contemporary  of 
Rabbis  Eliezer,  Joshua,  and  Akiba,  who  met  Ha- 
drian and  is  called  his  nephew,  and  is  praised  as 
translator  of  the  Bible  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xlv, 
*'thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men";  some 
passages  of  his  translation  are  quoted. 

It  is  not  clear  as  yet,  whether  or  how  the  dates  of 
Epiphanius  and  the  statements  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  about  Aquila,  the  disciple  of 
Simon  Magus,  are  to  be  combined.  That  Aquila 
the  translator  of  the  Bible  is  the  well-known  hus- 
band of  Priscilla  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  fancy  of 
HausdoriT.     His  translation,  the  use  of  which  was 
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pennitted  in  tho  synagogue  by  Justinian,  is  the 
most  literal  ever  produced,  and  enough  has  been 
preserved  to  judge  of  its  value  and  character. 
Up  to  1897  9JI  faiown  of  it  went  back  to  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen  (cf.  F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexa- 
plorum  qucB  superaunt,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1867-75, 
and,  on  Field,  J.  H.  Bum,  Expository  TimeSf 
Jan.,  1897).  In  1897  for  the  first  time  a  contin- 
uous portion  of  his  translation  came  to  light  in 
a  palimpsest  of  the  Cairo  Synagogue,  showing  the 
tetragrammaton  written  in  Old  Hebrew  letters. 
The  statement  of  Jerome  that  Aquila  made  two 
versions,  "  a  second  edition,  which  the  Hebrews 
call  '  the  accurate  one,' "  seems  to  be  correct. 
Some  new  fragments  to  be  added  to  Field  are 
in  J.  B.  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra  (Paris,  1876);  E. 
Klostermann,  Analekta  zur  Septuaginta  (Leipsic, 
1895);  Jerome,  in  Anecdota  Maredsolana,  iii,  1. 

According  to  Epiphanius,  Symmachus  was  a 
Samaritan,  and  lived  not  under  Severus,  but  under 
"  Verus "  (i.e.,  Marcus  Aurelius;  cf.  Lagarde, 
Symmictaf  ii,  G6ttingen,  1880).  Geiger  identified 
the  translator  with  Symmachus  ben  Joseph,  dis- 

2  g  ciple    of  Rabbi  Meir  {Judische  ZeU- 

maohus  *^^^/^  Z^'*  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  i, 
1862,  pp.  62-64).  Origen  got  the 
manuscript  of  his  translation  from  a  certain  Juliana 
of  Cssarea,  who  had  received  it  with  other  works 
of  Symmachus  from  Symmachus  himself.  Whether 
the  Csesarea  where  she  lived  was  that  of  Palestine 
or  Cappadocia  is  in  doubt.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Symmachus's  works  were  still  in  existence  at 
Rodosto  near  Constantinople  (cf.  R.  FOrster,  De 
antiquUatibus  et  libris  manuscrtptis  Constantino- 
polUanis,  Rostock,  1877;  T.  Zahn,  TLB,  1893,  p. 
43).  Symmachus  wrote  the  most  elegant  Greek 
of  all  these  translators.  Jerome  quotes  in  three 
passages  a  second  translation. 

Theodotion,  according  to  Irenseus,  was  from 
Ephesus;  according  to  Epiphanius,  from  Pontus; 
he  went  over  from  Gnosticism  to 
Judaism.  His  work  is  a  revision  of 
the  Septuagint  and  has  therefore 
been  placed  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla  next  to 
the  colimm  of  the  Septuagint.  For  the  same 
reason  Origen  made  use  chiefly  of  Theodotion 
to  supply  such  passages  as  were  missing  in  the 
Septuagint  (cf.  I  Sam.  xvii,  12  sqq.;  Jer. 
xxxiii,  14-26;  xxxix,  4-13).  For  the  Book  of 
Daniel  his  version  came  into  general  use  in  the 
Church,  while  the  older  Greek  version  has  been 
preserved  only  in  the  one  codex  {Chisianits)  dis- 
covered 1772.  Readings  similar  to  those  of  Theo- 
dotion are  found  before  his  time  (on  this  question 
cf.  E.  K5nig,  Einleiiung,  ii,  108;  TLB,  1897,  51; 
St&rk,  ZWT,  1895,  288).  Howorth  offers  some 
unconventional  views  (PSBA,  1891-92)  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  in  our 
editions  of  the  Septuagint  are  from  Theodotion. 
That  his  name  has  the  same  meaning  as  that  of 
the  Targumist  Jonathan  seems  accidental. 

Besides  these  versions,  which  covered  the  whole 
Old  Testament — ^note,  however,  that  for  Samuel  we 
have  no  quotations  from  Aquila — Origen  succeeded 
in  finding,  at  least  for  certain  parts,  more  translar 
tions:  the  one  which  he  numbered  five,  in  Nieopo- 


3.  Theodo- 
tion. 


lis  near  Actium;  the  sixth  with  other  Hebrew  and 
Greek  books  in  a  clay  jar  near  Jericho  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus,  the  son  of  Severus. 

Deserving  of  brief  mention  is  a  Greek  trans- 
lation which  is  1,000  years  yoimger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  Grcecus  Venetus,  which  first  became 
known  in  1740  through  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  San  Marco.  The  complete  and  final  edition  is 
due  to  O.  von  Gebhardt  (Grcecus  Venetus,  Penta- 
teuchi,  Proverbiorunif  Ruth,  Cantici,  Ecdesiastce, 
Threnorum,  Danielis  grcBca  versio,  with  preface  by 
F.  Delitzsch,  Leipsic,  1875).  Delitzsch  is  inclined 
to  see  Lq  the  translation  the  work  of  a  Jew,  Elisseus, 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Murad  I  in  Prusa  and 
Adrianople;  von  Gebhardt,  that  of  a  proselyte. 
The  rendering  of  "  Yahweh"  by  ontourgos,  ousiCtls 
and  the  use  of  the  Doric  dialect  for  the  Aramaic 
portions  of  Daniel  are  interesting.       E.  Nbstlb. 

Biblioorapht:  The  following  is  only  a  selection  out  of  the 
vast  body  of  literature  available.  The  critical  Introduc- 
tions and  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and  on 
separate  parts  deal  more  or  less  fully  with  the  subject. 
For  the  literature  on  Polyglots  see  Bibles,  Poltolot; 
for  that  on  Aristeas  see  Aristeas;  and  on  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint  cf.  H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction,  pp. 
171-104,  London.  1902.  On  the  Septuagint  in  general 
consult  besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text:  J.  H. 
Hottinger,  ExercitoHone*  Anti-Moriniance,  Zurich,  1644; 
idem,  Disaertationum  .  .  .  fasciculut,  Heidelberg,  1660; 
A.  Calovius,  CrUicua  tacer,  Leipsic,  1646;  L.  Cappellua, 
CriHca  tacra,  Paris,  1650;  J.  Buxtorf,  Anticritica,  seu 
vindiciiB  verUatU  Htbraica,  Basel,  1653;  J.  Ussher,  De 
QrcDca  aeptuaoitUa  interpretum  veraione  ayntagma,  London, 
1655;  J.  Morinus,  ExerdUUionea  ecdeaiaaHcoB  et  biblica, 
Paris,  1669;  H.  Hody,  De  bibliarum  textibtu  orioinalibtta, 
Oxford,  1705;  J.  E.  Grabe,  Epiatola  ad  J.  Afitttum,  Ox- 
ford, 1705;  idem,  De  vitiia  aeptuaginta  interpretum,  ib. 
1710;  E.  Leigh.  Critica  aacra,  5th  ed.,  London,  A706; 
A.  Trommius,  Concordantia  Graca  veraionia,  Amster- 
dam, 1718;  W.  Whiston,  Eaaay  toward  Reatoring  the 
True  Text  of  the  Old  .  .  .  Teatament,  London,  1722, 
and  Supplement  (to  the  same),  1723;  J.  G.  Carpzov, 
Critica  aacra,  Leipsic,  1728;  W.  Wall,  The  Uae  of  the 
Septuagint  Tranalation,  in  his  Brief  Critical  Notea, 
London,  1730;  C.  F.  Houbigant,  Prolegomena  in  acrip- 
turam  aacram,  Paris,  1746;  B.  Kennicott,  The  State 
of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Teatament,  Oxford, 
1753;  idem,  a  second  Diaaertation  on  the  same  subject 
1759;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Programma  .  .  .  Hber  die  70  DoU- 
mfUacher,  Gdttingen,  1767;  H.  Owen,  Enquiry  into  the 
Preaent  State  of  the  Septuagint  Veraion,  London,  1769; 
idem,  Critica  aacra,  1774;  idem,  A  Brief  Account  .  .  ,  of 
the  Septuagint  Veraion,  1787;  J.  C.  Biel,  Novua  theaaurua 
phUologicua,  The  Hague.  1779-80;  J.  F.  Schleusner.  Lexici 
ininterpreteagrcBci  Veteria  Teatamenti,  Leipsic,  1784-86;  C. 
A.  Wahl,  Clavia  librorum  Veteria  Teatamenti,  Leipsic,  1853; 
G.  Bickell.  De  indole  ac  ratione  veraionia  Alexandrines  .  .  . 
Jobi,  Marburg.  1862;  F.  Delitzsch.  Studien  .  .  .  der  com- 
pluteneiachen  Polyglotte,  Leipsic,  1886;  A.  Schols,  Maaore- 
thiacher  Text  und  die  LXX-Ueberaetzung  dea  .  .  .  Jere- 
miaa,  Regensburg,  1875;  idem.  Die  alexandriniache  Ueber- 
aetzung  dea  .  .  .  Jeaaiaa,  WOrsburg.  1880;  E.  Flecker, 
Scripture  Onomatology  .  .  .  Critical  Notea  on  the  Septua- 
gint, London,  1883;  W.  J.  Deane.  in  The  Expoaitor, 
1884,  pp.  130-157,  223-237;  E.  Nestle.  Septuagintaatu- 
dien,  yols.  i-y,  Ulm,  1886-1907.  Maulbronn,  1890-1903; 
J.  G.  Carleton,  The  Bible  of  our  Lord  and  hia  Apoa- 
ilea,  London,  1888;  E.  Hatch.  Eaaaya  in  Biblical  Greek, 
London,  1889  (cf.  criticism  by  Hort,  in  The  Expoaitor, 
Feb.,  1897);  A.  Schulte,  De  reatitutione  .  .  .  veraionia 
Orceca  .  .  .  Judicum,  Leipsic,  1889;  G.  C.  Workman, 
Text  of  Jeremiah] .  .  .  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Edinburgh, 
1889;  P.  de  Lagarde.  Stichometrie,  in  Mittheilungen, 
iy,  205,  Gdttingen.  1891;  F.  C.  Conybeare.  on  Philo'a 
Text,  in  The  Expoaitor,  Dec.  1891.  pp.  456-166;  H.  B 
Swete,  on  Grdtz'a  Theory,  in  Expoaitary  Timea,  June.  1891. 
J.  Taylor.  Maaaoretic  Text  and  .  .  .  Veraiona  of  .  .  .  Micah, 
London,  1801;  Tranaactioria  of  the  Congreaa  of  Orientaliata 
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in  London,  London,  1894;  E.  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath, 
Concordance  to  the  Scptuoffint,  London,  1892-1900;  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  Philonean  Text,  in  JQR,  Jan.,  1893,  pp.  246- 
280.  Oct.,  1895,  pp.  88-122;  H.  A.  Redpath.  in  The  Acad- 
emy, Oct.  22,  1893;  G.  Morin,  Une  revision  du  paatUier,  in 
Revtie  binidicHne,  1893.  part  5,  pp.  193-197;  H.  H.  Ho- 
worth,  in  The  Academy,  1893,  July  22,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  7, 
Dec  16.  1894.  Feb.  17,  May  5.  June  9  (of.  W.  A.  Wright, 
ib.  1894.  Nov.  3,  and  T.  K.  Cheyne,  1894,  Nov.  10);  V. 
Nouriason.  La  Bibliothhiue  dee  PioUmiee,  Alexandria, 
1893;  8.  Silberstein,  Codex  AUxandrinua  und  VaHcanua 
dee  dritten  K/ynio^mchea,  in  ZATW,  1893-94;  G.  A.  Deisa- 
mann.  BibeUtudien,  Marburg,  1895-96.  Eng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh. 1901;  H.  A.  Kennedy,  Sowrcee  of  New  Testament 
Orede,  Edinburgh,  1895;  E.  Klostermann,  Analecta  tur 
Septuoffinta,  Leipsic,  1895;  Max  Ldhr,  Vorcarbeiten  mu 
Dome/pin  ZATW,  icr  (1895).  75-103,  193-225;  E.  Nestle, 
Zum  Codex  AlexandHnus,  in  ZATW,  xv  (1895),  261-262; 
idem,  Ztar  Hexapla  des  Origenes,  in  ZWT,  xxxviii,  231; 
H.  K  Kyle.  Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,  London.  1895; 
F.  Johnson,  QtMtaiions  of  the  New  Testament,  London. 
1896;  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Septuagint,  in  The  Exposi- 
tor, April.  1896.  213-257;  E.  Klostermann,  Die  MailAn- 
der  Fragmente,  in  ZATW,  1896,  pp.  334-337;  J.  FQrst.  in 
Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut,  Berlin.  1897; 
E.  Nestle,  Einfahruno  in  das  griechische  Neue  Testamenl, 
GCttingen,  1897,  Eng.  transl..  London.  1901;  J.  H.  Moul- 
ton,  A  Qrammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  vol.  i,  Proleoom^ 
ena,  pp.  1-41,  Edinburgh,  1906;  A.  Merx.  Der  Werth  der 
Septuaginta  fikr  die  Textkritik  des  A.  T.,  in  JPT,  ix.  65; 
A.  Rahlfs,  Septuaoinita-Studient  parts  i-ii,  Gdttingen, 
1904-07. 

On  Aquila.  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  besides  the 
references  in  Irenteus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Epiphanius.  consult:  C.  A.  Thieme,  Pro  purOate  Sym- 
ma^i,  Leipsic  1755;  R.  Anger,  De  Onkelo  Chaldaico,  ib. 
1845;  F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  qucs  supersunt,  i,  pp. 
xvi  sqq.,  Oxford,  1867;  G.  Mercati,  L'Etii  di  Simmaco 
inlerprete,  Modena,  1892;  L.  Hausdorff,  Zur  Oeschichie  der 
Targumim  naeh  talmudischen  Quellen,  in  Monaisschrift  fUr 
GeschidUe  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums,  xxxviii  (1893), 
5-7;  L.  Blau,  Zur  Einieitung  in  die  heilige  Schrift,  Buda- 
pest, 1894;  M.  Friedmann,  Onkelos  und  Akylas,  Vienna, 
1896;  S.  Kraus-Budapest,  in  Festschrift  gum  achteigsten 
Geburtstage  [M.  Steinschneiders,  Leipsic,  1896;  F.  C.  Bur- 
kitt.  Fragments  of  the  Books  of  Kings  ....  Cambridge, 
1897;  DCB,  i.  150-151.  ii.  14-23  (valuable);  DB,  iv, 
864-865;  EB,  iv.  5017-19. 

n.  Latin  Versioiis:  The  origin  of  the  earliest 
Latin  versions  is  imknown.  This  fact  is  easily  ex- 
plained if  the  case  was  stated  correctly  by  Augus- 
tine: "  Those  who  translated  the  Scriptures  from 
Hebrew  into  Greek  can  be  enumerated;  but  the 
Latin  translators  by  no  means.  For  in  the  early 
days  of  the  faith  when  any  one  received  a  Greek 
manuscript  into  his  hands  and  seemed  to  have  ever 
so  little  facility  in  language,  he  dared  to  translate 
it"  {De  doctrina  Christiana,  ii,  11).  Again  (ii,  14) 
he  mentions  "  the  abimdance  of  interpreters." 
Augustine  is  probably  right  in  the  supposition 
that  Latin  versions  did  not  exist  in  pre-Christian 
times.  At  all  events  there  are  no  traces  of  Jewish 
undertakings  in  this  direction.  The  history  of  the 
Latin  versions  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  the  work  of  Jerome  and  closes  with  an  account 
of  later  versions  independent  of  Jerome,  particu- 
larly those  made  by  Protestants. 

1.  The  Latin  Bible  before  Jerome:  The  statement 
of  Augustine  about  the  great  variety  of  Latin 
trandations  is  corroborated  by  the  documents, 
manuscripts,  and  quotations  preserved,  for  the 
New  Testament  of  course  much  more  than  for  the 
Old.  But  even  for  the  latter  one  may  cite,  e.g. 
for  Deut.  xxxi,  17,  at  least  eight  variant  readings; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  for  Luke  xxiv,  4,  5, 
at  least  twenty-seven  variant   readings.    In  other 


words,  as  Jerome  says,  "  as  many  readings  as 
copies  ";  and  these  readings  are  not  merely  dif- 
ferent renderings  of  an  identical  Greek 
text,  but  correspond  to  various  Greek 
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The  Itala  *  '^^^gs,  a  fact  which  seems  to  de- 
monstrate the  more  clearly  the  exist- 
ence of  different  translations.  Nevertheless  Je- 
rome speaks  frequently  as  if  there  was  but  one 
ancient  translation,  which  he  opposes  as  **  the  com- 
mon edition"  and  an  "old  translation"  to  his  own 
undertaking.  Some  variations  at  least  arose  in 
the  way  sketched  by  Jerome — "  by  stupid  inter- 
preters badly  translated,  by  presxmiptuous  but 
unskilled  men  perversely  amended,  by  sleepy 
copyists  either  added  to  or  changed  about."  Never- 
theless it  is  impossible  to  reduce  all  these  variations 
to  consecutive  stages  of  one  original  translation 
and  therefore  scholars  use  the  term  "Old  Latin 
versions "  (in  the  plural)  and  avoid  especially  the 
name  formerly  used;  viz.,  "  Itala."  This  designation 
went  back  to  a  single  passage  of  Augustine  (De 
doctrina  Christiana^  ii,  14,  15);  after  he  had  fixed 
the  principle  "  that  the  imcorrected  texts  should 
give  way  to  the  corrected  ones  at  least  when  they 
are  copies  of  the  same  translation,"  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "  Among  translations  themselves  the  Itala 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  for  it  keeps  closer 
to  the  words,  without  prejudice  to  clearness  of 
expression."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  puts 
here  one  translation,  which  he  prefers,  in  opposition 
to  several  other  translations;  therefore  it  was  not 
well  done  to  comprehend  all  that  is  left  of  the  Latin 
Bibles  from  the  time  before  Jerome  under  this  name 
Itala.  Some  have  tried  to  change  the  text,  but 
Itala  is  the  correct  reading.  Augustine  must  mean 
a  version  used  in  or  having  come  from  Italy,  prob- 
ably the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Isidore 
of  Seville  (Etymologies ,  vi,  4)  in  the  seventh  century 
clearly  understood  by  "  Itala  "  the  work  of  Jerome. 
This  view  was  restated  in  1824  by  C.  A.  Breyther, 
was  considered  possible  by  E.  Reuss,  and  well- 
founded  by  F.  C.  Burkitt  {The  Old  Latin  and  the 
Itala y  in  TS^  iv,  3),  with  the  limitation  that  Augus- 
tine had  not  yet  in  view  the  whole  of  Jerome's 
labor,  but  only  its  beginning — the  re\'ision  of  the 
Gospels.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  avoid  com- 
pletely the  name  "  Itala  "  and  to  use  "  Old  Latin  " 
for  the  Bible  before  Jerome.  The  home  of  this 
Bible  is  not  to  be  sought  in  Rome,  where  Greek  was 
the  language  of  the  infant  Church  and  its  literature, 
but  most  probably  in  Africa.  It  is  true,  many  of 
the  linguistic  peculiarities  ascribed  to  Africa  are 
shared  by  the  lingita  rustica  in  other  parts  of  the 
Latin  world,  and  it  has  become  customary  to  distin- 
guish an  African  and  a  European  branch  of  the 
Latin  Bible;  nevertheless  the  origin  of  this  whole 
literature  seems  to  have  been  in  Africa.  Trans- 
lations of  certain  books  which  in  early  times 
were  of  almost  canonical  standing — such  as  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and 
the  First  Epistle  of  Clement — are  closely  con- 
nected with  these  versions  (cf.  Hamack,  Litteratur, 
i,  883;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Geschichte  der  altkirch- 
lichen  Litteratur,  i,  Freiburg,  1902). 

Because  the  Old  Latin  versions  have  been  re- 
placed in  the  use  of  the  Church  by  the  version  of 
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Jerome^  ooly  &  few  mauus^ripte  of  the  Old  Latin 
have  Burvived  and  these  as  fragments  and  palimp- 
seita  only,  but  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  a  great  pifcy 
that  they  are  not  yet  collected  in  such 
a  way  aa  to  make  their  uae  easyj  es- 


2.  Manu- 
scripts and 


Editions,  pecially  for  the  Old  Testament,  since 
they  are  all  important  for  the  criticiam 
of  the  Septuagint.  Thia  was  recognised  by  the 
Roman  commission  which  prepared  the  Ediiio 
SixHna  of  the  Septuagint.  They  collected  with 
great  care  the  Biblical  quotations  from  the  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writers,  Petrus  Morinus,  Antonius 
Agellius,  and  LEelius  Malwerda  were  the  memberi^ 
of  the  commission  to  whom  this  part  of  the  task 
was  entrusted.  Their  labors  were  used  in  the  scholia 
of  the  Greek  edition  of  1586  [15ST],  but  still  more 
freely  in  tU  Latin  translation,  publiahed  by 
Flaminius  Nobilius  (Rome,  1588;  reprinted  with 
the  Greek  text  at  Paris,  1624;  without  it,  Venice  ^ 
1609,  1628;  Antwerp,  1616).  But  the  chief 
work  is  Biblicrum  Sacrorum  Ltdinm  vertiones 
antJfiuir  .  .  .  apa-a  €t  studio  FetH  Sabaiiert  0,8.  B^, 
e  congregatiiyne  S^  Mnuri  (3  vob,^  Reims,  17S0-41>, 
with  new  title,  Paris,  Didot,  1751).  Before  Saba- 
tier,  are  to  be  mentioned  J.  M.  Cams  (Cardinal 
Tommasi),  Sacrorum  Biblimum  iuxta  ediiianem  aeu 
LXX  Intei^pretum  seu  B.  Hieronymi  vetereti  tituii, 
etc,  (2  vols.,  Rome,  I6S8;  2d  ed.  in  Thomasii  Opera, 
ed.  Vezzofli,  i,  Rome,  1747);  and  Ecckmastm  ex 
verghne  Itala  mm  notiJt  Bo&suete  (Paris^  1693). 
For  full  Ibt  of  manuBcripta  and  editions,  cf.  the 
Hauek*Her«og  HE,  iii,  28-33.  The  raanuscripta  of 
the  New  Tefltament  are  enumeraiod  abo  in  Scriv- 
ent^r's  Intntductufn^  ij  (London,  1894),  4^54  (re- 
vised by  H.  J.  White):  in  Gregory ^s  Prokgomena 
to  Tischendorf's  New  Te^ament,  iii,  952-071,  and 
Texikritik  deni  Nmten  Te»tam€ni^  (Leipsic,  19C>0), 
698-013;  and  in  the  prefaces  of  Jerome's  New 
Testament  edited  by  J,  Wordsworth  and  H.  J. 
White  {Novum  Tculamentum  Domini  nofftri  Jemi 
Christi  Latine  secundum.  €fSiti^ncm  S.  Hieronymi  ad 
codicum  manuscriptifrum  fidem  remnsuii  Johannes 
Wordmnorth.  In  (yperi9  norietfitem  adj^umpia  Hen- 
rico Juliana  Whitt,  |>art  i,  the  four  Gospels,  Ox- 
ford, 1SS9--98;  part  ii,  section  i,  Acts,  1^)5).  In 
the  critical  apparatus  of  tlie  New  Testament  they 
are  designated  by  the  amall  letters  of  the  J^atin 
alphabet. 

The  rdliowinn^  additions  may  be  made  to  wh&t  is  ^o- 
Inineii  iii  ths  RE  hit  (tup. ); 

Ohl  Tti^t£iiueiil:  P.  Skbntier^  B^iafutn,  Sacntrttm  Laiinft 
tm-sif^ru-M  antiqum^  j  (Reims,  1744),  ftW  (for  a  fra^'ment  of 
Job;  cf.  S.  Berger.  Fiittmre  de  la  Vulgate,  P&Hfl,  J8fl3.  86); 
G.  M.  Umjichiju,  VindiHtr  t:anoniraruminriptiirnrum  {Rome  ^ 
1740;  Pfliihii.^  from  tlics  Cadt^  Vcfonenxixii  F.  Mom*,  Laiti- 
niwche  vifui  Gried^itche  Metsen.  (Frankfort,  ISSOli.  40  (for  frftp- 
mentA  of  P«aLmi  frnm  a  p&Limpaese  m  Carkqruhis);  F.  cle 
LAKorde,  Probg  ein^r  n€uen  Awto^f^e  der  lattinufrh&n  f/efccr- 
weiiuftff  dea  AlUn  TeMtttmenta  {G^ttiiij;en,  tS85;  for  pEialm^); 
H,  Ehr^njsbi^rger,  Ptaf-tertum  i?etut  <Tiiuberbi5chof3heJni« 
1887);  llepttiteufM  parti*  p<fMteTiori4  Vfr^tifi  Lalina  atUi- 
ipi-wima  e  codia  Luttdurunti  (hyotm,  ISOO;  cf.  P.  Vlrou- 
TijUXt  in  Rct'us  d'cv  queHionw  hist&riquea.  Jan.~Apr,  1D02); 
P,  d«  I.a£&nle,  SephtaQinbutuditn,  ii  CG^tiinfsi^n,  1892, 
for  ill  Efldraa);  J.  Belaheiro*  Libri  Tofnt,  Judit.EMier  .  ,  . 
Latina  trontkuio  e  ^odi^  ,  .  ,  AfonacAemn  (TrqndbJQm, 
1893):  V.  Schultse.  Dm  Q%milinburijer  Itala-Miniaiurcn 
»  -  ,  in  Berlin  (Munich,  1S9S;  he  ri'fers  them  (o  the  fourth 
Mntury);  P-  Ci)rs*en,  Zwei  iwrr*  Fraffmrntf.  dfr  WeinffaT-^ 
Iftur   PropheUnhandi^rifij    wt^tat  einer   Untertuehunff   Qber 


dat  VerA^Jiinit  der  Weinffarttner  and  Witr^naytr  Pri}ph€Un- 
kandachnften  (Berlin,  1899>;  P.  Thielmjmii*  Bcricht  Uhtr 
d(u  QtaammetU  kandtchriftli^hs  MaUtriol  eu  einer  kritiachan 
Auitffixht  dtr  lat^mteken  Ueiteritetiuitgen  hibiiKAer  Baofter 
dea  AlUn  TeatamrnU,  in  Siixiinffaheric}itx  drr  koni^lithtn^ 
Baueritchen  Akademie  dtr  Wittenjtchaften,  1890,  lit  2;  G. 
Hoberg;  Bie  ^UteMie  taifiniMche  UtbtrwUang  de»  Bufhe$ 
Bamth  (Freiburg,  1902^  A.  M.  Amdii.  De  libri  Barutfi 
vetu^iiwima  Laiina  vertione  .  .  .  rpivtaia  (Montecasflino, 
1002);  W.  O.  E.  Oeaterley,  OH  JMin  Texta  of  1h€  Minor 
Proph^,  ia  JTS,  v  CI  904),  70,  242,  378,  570,  vi,  67,  217. 
The  Pflalm#  from  the  Moiarabic  Liturgy  are  m  MPL.  htxxir* 

New  Te^tameut::  Gnnpela:  The  FragTHenta  Cunaumti  fal 
are  edited  in  OLBT.  ii  (London,  18S8);  for  Codex  Sore^ 
tianuB  {/),  cf.  G.  Aiuelli,  Un  antichiavimo  codUe  biblim  taiiniv 
purpure^y  (Moulei^afi^ino,  ISQ^);  Aq^a:  Coder  DtmidcnsianuM 
{dfm\  probably  of  the  thirteenth  eentury,  now  lo«t^  a 
miKed  tpist.  wsb  edited  by  G  F.  Matthifii  i  Novum  Teaiamgn^ 
turn.  RlKa.  1783);  f<jr  the  Codej  Layidianu*  U\  «ee  Bidlb 
Text,  II,  1,  iS;  it  woa  reiriBed  by  Whit*  for  Wordsworth- 
White;  on  the  Codtx  Ptrpiniatmt  {p\  thirteenth  een- 
lur>\  a  mixed  text,  collated  by  White,  cf*  8.  Bereer,  Un 
Anciert  Teste  laUn  dea  Aetei  dca  Apdtfta.ia  Nolice*  et  Er- 
truit*  dea  jrvinuvcriU,  xx^rv  (Parii,  1803);  cf.  further  LiLtsr 
f4fl»tm*  tire  Uciionatiua  miasfr  ^a  ToUtoTta  eeclctui  cnte  an- 
fMPi  MCC  uUbatur,  ed,  G.  Mohn  iAneod&ta  Misrednoiana^  i, 
^lared^ou^,  1803).  Pauline  Kpbtlc*ii:  for  the  ttuuiUAcnptM 
d,  e,  f,  Q,  cf.  H,  Runflch,  in  ZWT,  1882.  p,  83.  Apocalypse: 
cf.  H.  LiTike,  Ri^itn  ¥ur  liala  (Bruslau,  1880).  The  Codex 
Ciirheitnsia  {ff^\  livith  fru^menta  of  the  (^atholia  Epistles, 
Aetfl,  and  tlie  Apocalypse  from  the  Fleury  paUmpiieflt  {Parias 
5400  G),  have  been  lately  edited  by  IC,  S.  Buch&nan  (Ox- 
ford, 1907,  inCJ/.Sr.  ¥). 

On  the  relation  of  the  different  texta^  cf.  for  the  New 
Testament  Hort'n  intirodadLion  (London,  ISSI)  and  Words- 
worth-White; for  the  Old  Testament  Kennedy  In  DB.  iii. 
49  mc\i\.  On  the  langUUse,  cf,  H.  Ronoch,  liabi  unrf  V'ul- 
(?ste  (Marburg,  1860),  on  which  work  cf.  J.  N.  Ott,in  A"rt« 
JakrbQchiT  fUr  PhOoloffie,  cix,  1874,  pp.  778,  833, 

Of  the  highest  importance  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  are  the  quotationB  of  the 
older  Latin  writers .     Their  countries  are    known 
and  thus  the  home  of  the  Biblical  texts  is  located. 
Yet  many  qtiestions  are  still  unsettled; 
8.  Quota*   e.g.,  did   Tertullian  know  and  uae   a 
ill  Latin    ^^^^^  tranBlatJon  or  i^rtJ  his  quotations 
Writers*     taken  by  him  from  the  Greek  and  trans- 
lated    into    Latin?    Heinrich    Hoppe 
{SynUtx  und  Siil  de»  TfrtuUian,  Leipeic,  1SK>3)  de- 
nies that  TertuUian  knew  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Tostament,   T.  Zahn  makes  the  same  assertion 
for  the  New  Testament, 

QuotattonB  from  almoftt  all  booka  &re  found  in  the  Liber 
de  divtnia  arripturia  aire  ap€cnlum  {designsted  ma  hi),  bm- 
cribcd  to  Augustine,  published  by  A.  Mai  in  SpiinltiffitAm 
HLfmanum*  it,  2  (Roinc^  1843),  1-88*  and  in  ^f&pa  patrufft. 
bibiijtheea,  i,  2  (1852),  1-117;  belter  by  F,  Weihrich,  in 
CSEL,  %n  ict.  Weihrich^Ji  di^'^rtation.  Die  Bibet-ExxtrpU 
d*  dirina  tcripiuTa^  VJeniia,  18B3).  Several  fragiuenta  are 
al;4>  in  C.  Vercellone,  DiMertaiioni  an^xtdemich^  { ttonie, 
I&54>«  On  the  quotatjons  in  gi?neral,  ef.  H.  llonsci]>  in 
ZHT,  X,  1867*  606-634,  1869,  433-479,  1870,  91-150. 
1871,  531.  1875,  86;  L.  J.  Bebb,  tn  SUidia  B^ia,  ii  {Imm- 
don,  1890),  195  flqq^;  Sori verier '*«  intr^ductkm  (London, 
1894>,  167-174:  GftKory'a  PfoleQtrmfna,  iti  (LeipMC,  18941, 
1131-1246:  and  K^nnijdy,  in  DB,  52-63. 

The  writers  that  ure  of  primary  importance  s*ie:  Aledmui 
Avitiu,  archbifihop  of  Vi^nne  c.  450-517^  AmbrosQ,  bishop 
of  MJl»n  374-397;  Anibroaiast^ir^  the  name  siren  t^>  a  uioat 
important  ijommentator  on  thti  thirteen  Epiattea  of  St.  Paul 
(cf.  T.  Zahn.  In  NKZ,  xvl,  pp.  41]>  eqq.,  and  A.  Scniter* 
TS,  vii,  4,  Cambfidge^  1905);  Arnobius.  presbyter  in  Africa^ 
fourth  century^;  Esfwrtntion^^  dm  panitentvi.  &.^chbed  to 
Cyprian;  Lihrr  di  at*atorihuM  (accordins  to  Harnark  iu*  early 
03  Cyprian);  Liber  rfe  pameha  ccunputu*  (writu-n  in  Africa  c. 
243);  Liitrr  dt>  prominionibua  (iwcribf  d  to  Proiper  of  A^ui- 
tnine ) ;  L iW  coUntiiiTiia  Ufftt m  M otauvirti m  ei  Hama noru-m  ( i-d . 
P.  Kramer  and  T.  Mommsen  in  CoUeHw  Uijrcrum  juris  an- 
ttjuMHniani,    iii,  Berlin,  1 891);   AugUfltine.  bishop  of   Hippo 
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354-430  (from  thii  author  sIoim  Lsgarde  ooUeeted  13,276 
quotstiona  of  the  Old  Teatament  and  29,640  of  the  New 
Testament);  Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthase  o.  431;  Cassian. 
monk  at  MarseiUes  (d.  about  436);  Commodian  (perhaps 
middle  of  third  century);  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthase  (d. 
258:  ef.8anday,  in  OLBT,  ii;  Lacarde,  Symmieta,  i.  74;  Mit- 
thtUvMifen,  ii,  54;  P.  0>rssen.  Der  cypriani§ch»  Text  der  Ada 
AvoMontm,  Beriin,  1802);  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles; 
Philastrius,  Inshop  of  Brescia  (c.  380;  ed.  Marx,  in  CSEL, 
xzxviii);  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe  (o.  468-533);  Gildas 
of  Britain;  Eucherius;  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (d.  380; 
cf .  Zingerle,  in  Kleine  phUologiadis  Abhandtungen,  Innsbruck, 
1887);  Irenaus,  bishop  of  Lyons  (e.  180,  Novum  TMtamen- 
tttm  Ifwumi;  to  be  published  in  OLBT  by  Prof.  Sanday); 
Jovinian  (in  the  time  of  Jerome);  Lactantius  (in  Africa  c. 
260-340);  Lucifer,  bishop  of  CJaffliari  (d.  371;  cf.  Dombart, 
in  BerUner  Phiiologiache  Wochen9ehrift,  1866,  no.  6):  Julius 
Firmieus  Matemus  (c.  345);  Maximin  (cf.  TLZ,  1900. 17); 
Noratian  (at  Rome  c.  252;  cf.  Hamack,  in  TU,  xiii,  4); 
Origen  (Latin  translation;  c.  251);  Optatus,  bishop  of  Mileve 
in  Numidia,  c.  368;  Primasius,  bishop  of  Adrumetum,  sixth 
oentury  (cf.  Haussleiter,  in  Zahn«  ForMthungen  tur  Oe§chidUe 
dea  neuteaiamenUichen  /Canons,  iy,  Berlin,  1900,  1-224);  Pe- 
Isgiusof  Ireland:  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  fourth 
oentury  (cf.  CSEL,  xriii);  Salyianus  of  Marseilles,  c.  450  (cf. 
UUrioh,  Ds  Salviani  »eriptur<B  tacrcB  veraionibut,  Neustadt, 
1893);  Tertullian  of  Carthage,  e.  150-240  (cf.  Rfinseh,  Daa 
Neue  TVflomsnl  TertulUaiu,  Leipsic,  1871,  and  J.  N.  Ott,  in 
Neu4  JahrfrOdur  fUr  Phiiolooie,  1874.  p.  856);  Tyconius,  in 
Africa,  c  340  (cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt.in  TS,  iii,  1,  1894);  Vereoun- 
dus  (cf.  Lagarde,  Saj^uaoirUaatudien,  i);  Victorinus,  bishop 
of  Pettau  in  Pannonia.  c.  300  (cf.  Haussleiter,  in  ZWT,  vii, 
239-257);  Vigilius.  bishop  of  Thapsus,  c  484. 

Some  parts  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  are  still  in 
ecclesiastical  use  and  even  in  the  works  of  Luther 
Denifle  has  shown  readings  from  this  source. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  translations 
in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  medieval  Europe, 
such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  (cf.  for  instance  R. 
Handke,  Ueber  das  VerhOltnia  der  westsdchaischen 
EvangelienuberseUung  zum  lateiniachen  Original, 
Halle,  1896;  A.  S.  Cook,  Biblical  Quotations  in 
Old  English  Prose  Writers,  New  York.  1898;  Max 
FOrster,  in  Englische  Studien,  Leipsic,  1900,  p.  480). 

2.  The  Bible  of  Jerome  (the  Vnlffate):  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  inconve- 
nience from  which  the  Western  Church  suffered 
because  there  was  no  single  authorized  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  must  have  been  seriously  felt, 
and  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome  (d.  384),  conunis- 
sioned  Jerome  (q.v.)  to  prepare  an  authoritative 
revision,  probably  in  the  year  382. 
1.  Jerome's  The  letter  with  which  Jerome  dedi- 
N^rTeSii!^^  the  first  part  (the  Gospels)  to 
ment.  the  pope  gives  the  only  authentic 
recoid  of  the  work  and  its  scope 
(cf.  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi,  487-488).  Jerome  accepts 
the  task  set  him  by  Damasus,  notes  its  extreme 
difficulty  and  the  resulting  peril  to  himself,  antici- 
pates the  harshest  criticism  of  himself  and  of  the 
results  of  his  labor,  and  states  that  his  emenda- 
tions have  been  as  conservative  as  possible.  Not- 
withstanding Jerome's  modesty  concerning  his 
work,  it  has  had  an  imparalleled  history,  inas- 
much as  it  became  the  Bible  of  the  whole 
Occident. 

To  estimate  Jerome's  work  properly,  it  would 
be  necessary  (1)  to  know  what  were  the  Latin 
texts  which  he  had  to  revise;  (2)  what  were  the 
Greek  texts  which  he  chose  as  standard;  (3)  to 
have  his  work  in  its  original  form.  The  last  is  now 
realized,  at  least  for  the  first  part  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament, since  the  monumental  edition  of  Words- 
worth-White. The  Greek  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts used  by  Jerome  must  have  been  of  the  type 
of  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus;  there 
are,  however,  some  readings  not  attested  by  any 
Greek  manuscript  (cf .,  for  instance,  John  x,  16,  union 
ovile;  xvi,  13,  docehit;  and  on  this  question  cf.  the 
letter  of  Wordsworth  and  White  in  The  Academy, 
Jan.  27,  1894;  their  Epilogue,  657-672;  E.  Mange- 
not,  in  RSE,  Jan.,  1900).  About  Jerome's  Latin 
texts  there  is  still  less  information.  Wordsworth 
and  White  printed  under  Jerome's  text  that  of  the 
Codex  Brixianus  (J)  as  most  nearly  related  to  it; 
but  according  to  Burkitt  and  Kaufmann  it  is 
rather  a  text  of  Jerome  himself  adapted  to  the 
Gothic  version.  Jerome's  statement  in  his  prefa- 
tory letter  that  he  changed  as  little  as  possible  is 
probably  true;  for  the  language  indicates  that  the 
Gospels  came  from  different  translators.  Identical 
expressions  in  Greek  are  quite  differently  rendered 
into  Latin  (cf.  the  history  of  the  Passion  in  the 
different  (jospels,  and  notice  for  instance  lagenam 
aqucB  baiulans  =  amphoram  aqua  portans,  or  the 
rendering  of  "  high  priest "  in  Matthew  by  prin- 
ceps  sacerdotum,  in  Mark  by  summus  sacerdos,  in 
John  by  poniif ex).  It  is,  therefore,  quite  wrong  to 
treat  the  Vulgate  of  the  Gospels  as  a  harmonious 
work,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  it  for  tex- 
tual criticism  is  greatly  enhanced,  since  it  pre- 
serves the  text  of  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were 
not  yet  united  into  one  collection.  Whether  also 
in  the  second  part  of  the  New  Testament  such 
differences  can  be  detected  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vestigated. It  is  not  even  quite  certain  how  far 
Jerome  revised  the  second  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Only  the  Gospels  have  his  prefaces,  and 
Augustine  writes  to  him  only  of  the  Gospel:  "  We 
give  no  small  thanks  to  God  for  your  work  in 
which  you  have  interpreted  the  Gospel  from  the 
Greek."  Jerome,  however,  answers:  "  If,  as  you 
say,  you  suspect  me  of  emending  the  New  Testa- 
ment ";  and  in  398  he  wrote  to  Lucinius  Beticus, 
to  whom  he  sent  the  first  copy  ready  (Epist.,  Ixxi, 
5,  NPNF,  2d  series,  vi,  154):  "The  New  Testa- 
ment I  have  restored  to  the  authoritative  form  of 
the  Greek."  In  his  De  vir,  ill,  he  says:  "  The 
New  Testament  I  have  restored  to  the  true  Greek 
form,  the  Old  I  have  rendered  from  the  Hebrew." 
Jerome's  work  on  the  Old  Testament  was  more 
thorough.  First  he  revised  the  Psalter  [from  the 
Septuagint]  in  383  in  Rome.  This  revision  was  in- 
troduced by  Damasus  into  the  liturgy  and  is  hence 
called  the  Psalterium  Romanum  in  distinction  from 
the  Psalterium  vetus  or  the  unrevised  Old  Latin. 
It  was  m  use  in  Italy  tUl  Pius  V  (1566-72) ,  and  it  is 
still  used  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  in  Milan, 
partly  in  the  Roman  Missal  and  in  one  place  in  the 
Breviary,  in  the  hortatory  Psalm  xcv  (xciv).  About 
four  years  later  in  Palestine  Jerome 
revised  the  Psalms  a  second  time, 
making  use  of  the  critical  marks  of 
Origen,  the  obelus  and  asterisk.  This 
revision  is  known  as  the  Gallican  Psalter,  as  it  was 
first  used  chiefly  in  Gaul  (it  seems  through  Gregory 
of  Tours),  but  finally  it  became  the  ciurent  version 
in  the  Latin  Church   (through  Pius  V),  of  course 
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without  the  critical  marks.  At  last  Jerome  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sophronius  about  392  (not  405,  as  Lagarde 
has  it);  but  this  remained  a  private  labor  and  is  not 
found  in  many  manuscripts.  The  best  edition  of 
this  version  is  Lagarde's  PaaUerium  juxta  Hebrasos 
Hieronymi  (Leipsic,  1874). 

About  the  same  time  with  his  second  revision  of 
the  Psalter  Jerome  revised  the  translation  of  Job 
(preserved  in  a  few  manuscripts,  especially  at  Ox- 
ford and  St.  Gall;  edited  by  Lagarde,  MiUheilungen, 
ii,  189  sqq.;  cf.  Gaspari,  in  Actes  du  huUvhne  con- 
grts  des  OrierUalistea,  i,  Ley  den,  1893,  37-51)  and 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  he  lost 
the  work  "  by  the  deceit  of  somebody."  There- 
fore he  imdertook  the  greater  labor  of  translating 
the  Old  Testament  afresh  direct  from  the  Hebrew. 
He  began  in  390  with  Samuel  and  Kings  and  pub- 
lished them  with  his  Prologus  galeatus  (q.v.);  then 
followed  Job,  the  Prophets,  and  Psalms.  About  the 
chronological  order  of  the  rest  absolute  certainty 
is  not  reached.*  He  left  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Maccabees,  and  Baruch  without  revision.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  translated  the  three 
Solomonic  writings  in  three  days,  Tobit  in  one  day, 
Judith  in  one  night;  for  the  latter  two  his  Jewish 
teacher  translated  to  him  the  Aramaic  into  He- 
brew and  he  dictated  the  Latin  to  a  copyist  (cf. 
G.  Gnitzmacher,  Hieronymus,  i,  Leipsic,  1901, 
73-77.  On  Jerome's  method,  cf.  G.  Hoberg,  De 
S.  Hieronymi  rcUione  inter pretandif  Bonn,  1886;  M. 
Rahmer,  Die  hebr&ischen  Traditionen  in  den  Wer- 
ken  des  HieronymuSf  Breslau.  1861). 

At  first  Jerome's  work  was  not  well  received,  es- 
pecially because  he  had  dared  to  part  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  even  Augustine  believed  to  be 
equally  inspired  with  the  original  Hebrew.  An 
African  bishop  on  finding  hedera 
8^Hi«t^  ("ivy")  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  in 
vention^'f  *^®  ^^^  version  instead  of  the  accus- 
Printinff.  tomed  cucurbita  ("  gourd ")  raised  a 
timiult  in  his  Church.  Jerome's  former 
friend  Rufinus  wrote  expressly  against  the  new 
work.  "  So  great  is  the  force  of  established  usage," 
says  Jerome,  "  that  even  acknowledged  corrup- 
tions [of  text]  please  the  greater  part,  for  they 
prefer  to  have  their  copies  pretty  rather  than 
correct."  On  the  other  hand  he  knows  "  that 
they  attack  it  in  public  and  read  it  in  secret." 
At  the  time  of  his  death  (420)  the  attacks  and  criti- 
cism of  his  opponents  had  ceased. 

We  are  not  informed  where  and  when  complete 
Bibles  of  Jerome's  version  were  first  produced  and 
introduced  into  the  use  of  the  Church.  In  Spain  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  a  pretty  early  time.  Cassiod- 
orus  (d.  about  570)  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first,  who  took  care  to  produce  correct 
copies.  From  his  copies  are  derived  the  introduc- 
tory pieces  in  the  Codex  Amiatintis  (cf.  H.  J.  Whjte, 
in  Stvdia  Biblica,  ii,  Oxford,  1890,  273;  P.  Corssen, 
Die  Bibeln  des  Caesiodarius,   JPT,    1883,    1891). 

»  White  givea  the  following  table:  394  Esdras;  396  Chron- 
iclee;  398  Proyerbs,  Ecclesiastefl,  Song  of  Solomon;  401? 
Qenesia,  followed  by  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuter- 
onomy; 405  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Esther.  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  the  apocryphal  parts  of  Daniel  and  Esther. 


Pope  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century:  "  I  indeed  circulate  the  new  trans- 
lation; but  when  the  course  of  argument  demands 
it,  I  use  now  the  new  and  now  the  old  by  way  of 
proof;  and  this  because  the  Apostolic  See,  over 
which  under  God  I  preside,  uses  both  and  by  the 
study  of  both  my  toil  is  lightened."  By  that  time 
the  name  Vulgata  ("common,"  "ordinary  "), which 
before  had  meant  the  Septuagint  and  its  Latin  trans- 
lation, had  gone  over  to  the  work  of  Jerome.  Roger 
Bacon  sajrs  of  it  "that  [version]  which  is  diffused 
among  the  Latins  is  that  which  the  Church  receives 
in  these  days."  But  even  in  the  printed  editions 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  this  name 
is  not  yet  as  invariable  as  we  are  inclined  to 
suppose;  and  despite  the  warning  of  Walafrid 
Strabo,  "  let  none  desire  to  amend  one  from  the 
other,"  mixing  in  all  degrees  of  the  old  and  the  new 
texts  took  place  and  survives  up  to  the  present 
not  only  in  manuscripts,  but  even  in  the  printed 
text,  as  when  in  II  Kings  i,  18,  the  first  part  is  from 
the  Old  Latin,  and  the  second  from  Jerome. 

Charlemagne  foimd  several  recensions  in  use  in  his 
dominions.  In  a  capitulary  of  789  he  ordered  that 
there  should  be  "  in  each  monastery  and  parish  good 
copies  of  the  catholic  books,  and  the  boys  must  not  be 
permitted  to  deface  them  either  in  reading  them 
or  by  writing  on  them;  and  if  there  be  necessity 
for  writing  [copying]  a  Gospel,  Psalter,  or  Missal, 
men  of  maturity  are  to  do  it,  using  all  care."  In  797 
he  committed  to  Alcuin  (q.v.)  the  "  emendation  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament";  and  the  copy  of 
the  Biblical  books,  "bound  together  in  the  sanctity 
of  one  most  glorious  body,"  which  Alcuin  offered 
to  him  on  Christmas  801,  must  have  been  the  first 
copy  of  this  revision,  of  which  the  Codex  VaUicelr- 
laniLs  at  Rome  is  the  best  representative  in  exist- 
ence. As  Alcuin  was  himself  of  Northumbria,  he 
probably  had  his  text  brought  from  there,  and 
fortunately  just  there  the  purest  text  seems  to  have 
survived  (cf.  Berger's  Hisioire  and  Wordsworth- 
White).  At  the  same  time  Bishop  Theodulf  of  Orleans 
(787-821)  worked  at  a  revision,  but  on  very  different 
lines.  Being  a  Visigoth,  he  took  Spanish  manu- 
scripts as  the  basis,  but  incorporated  in  the  margins 
various  readings;  fortunately  his  work  found  no 
large  circulation.  It  is  still  represented  by  some 
fine  manuscripts  (cf.  Berger,  145-184,  and  Delisle, 
in  Bibliothcque  de  V^cole  des  Chartes,  vol.  xl,  Paris, 
1879).  About  the  labors  of  Lanfranc  of  Canter- 
bury (q.v.)  precise  information  is  not  obtain- 
able; but  the  normal  copy  produced  with  the  help 
of  Jewish  scholars  by  Stephen  Harding,  third  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  for  the  members  of  his  order  is  still  pre- 
served at  Dijon  (cf.  J.  P.  Martin,  in  RSEy  1887). 
Later  on,  critical  observations  on  the  true  readings 
of  certain  passages  were  collected  in  the  so-called 
Correctoria  Biblica.  The  principal  Correctoria  are 
(1)  the  Correctorium  Parisiense,  prepared  about 
1236,  also  called  Senonense^  sneered  at  by  Roger  Ba- 
con, who  in  1267  called  the  Parisian  text,  in  a  letter 
to  Pope  Clement  IV,  "horribly  corrupt";  "the 
correctors,"  he  says,  are  "  conruptors,  for  any 
reader  whatsoever  in  the  lower  orders  corrects  as 
he  pleases,  in  like  manner  also  the  preachers,  and 
similarly  the  students  change  as  they  like  what  they 
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do  not  understand";  (2)  the  Correctorium  Sor- 
bonicum,  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  larger  Correc- 
toria;  (3)  the  Corredorium  of  the  Dominicans, 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Hugo  of  St.  Cher, 
which  sometimes  went  back  of  the  Latin  text  to 
Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts;  (4)  the  Correc- 
iarium  Vatieanumf  the  work  of  the  Franciscans, 
perhaps  especially  of  Willermus  do  Mara.  (Cf .  on 
the  Carredoriaf  besides  S.  Berger,  in  RTP,  xvi,  41, 
e^>ecially  Denifle,  in  Archiv  fur  LUteratur-  und 
KirehengeschichU,  iv,  Berlin,  1883,  263,  471.)  By 
the  influence  of  the  University  of  Paris  the  text 
used  there  was  the  one  which  was  most  current  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  consequently  that  which 
found  its  way  into  the  first  printed  editions,  and 
gained  thereby  still  more  influence. 

To  enumerate  even  the  more  important  of  the  manu- 
acripta  of  the  Vulgate  is  here  imposHible.     There  are  lists 
in  J.  Le  Long.  Bibliotheea  tacra  (i,  Paris.  1723,  234  sqq.). 
and  in  C.  Veroellone,   Varice  lectionea  vulgatcB  Latince  Bib- 
lianm  ediiionu  (i,  Rome,  1860,  Ixxxii  sqq.,  ii.  1864,  xvii 
■qq.).    ScriYener's  IntroducUon  (ii.   London.    1804,   67-90) 
has  a  select  list  of  181   manuscripts,  chiefly  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  H.  J.  White;  Berger's  Histoire  (Paris,  1893, 
374-^22)  one  of  253;  Gregory's  Proleoomena  (iii,  Leipsic, 
1804,  963-1106)  notes  some  2,270,  and  his  TextkrUik  (2 
Tob..  Leipsic,   1900-02)  2,369,  reserving  some  for  an  ap- 
pendix.   H.  J.  White  {DB,  iv.  886-889)  classifies    them 
under   the    following    headings:  (1)  Early    Italian    texts; 
(2)  Early  Spanish  texts;  (3)  Italian  texts  transcribed  in 
Britain;  (4)  Continental  manuscripts  written  by   Irish  or 
Saxim  scribes  and  showing  a  mixture  of  the  two  typeA  of 
fezt;  (5)  Type  of   text  current   in   Languedoc;  (6)  Other 
Fiencfa    texts;  (7)  Swiss    manuscripts,    especially    of    St. 
Gall;  (8)  Alcuinian    recension;  (9)  Theodulfian    recension; 
(10)  Medieval  texts. 

Naturally  Bibles  and  parts  of  the  Bible  were 
among  the  earliest.of  printed  books,  and  as  a  matter 
of  ooune  the  text  presented  was  the  Vulgate. 
The  Mazarin  Bible,  so  called,  because  a  copy  in 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  bibliographers — i.e.,  the  Bible  in  forty- 
two  lines,  not  that  in  thirty-six — is  now  proved 
to  be  the  first  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg.  His 
.  Psalter  of  1457  is  the  first  book  with 

^^^[~?'    a  printed  date,  while  the  Psalter  of 
Mtloiis     ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^        most  costly  of  books. 
A  Bible  printed  at  Mainz  1462  is  the 
firat  dated  Bible.    The  first  Bible  printed  at  Rome 
»of  1471,  by  Sweinheim  and  Pamiartz,  printed  in 
250  copies.    Of  ninety-two  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
^*ntmy  which  can  be  localized,  thirty-six  belong  to 
Germany  (to  Nuremberg  13,  Strasburg  8,  Cologne  7, 
*^  3,  Speyer  2,  Bamberg  1 ,  and  Ulm  1 ,  the  latter 
°'  1480  being  the   first  Bible   with   summaries); 
"^^ty-nine  belong  to  Italy,  twenty-four  of  them 
.^  Venice.    In  England  in  the  whole  period  none 
I*  tiown.    The   first  quarto  Bible  is  believed  to 
°^Ve  been  printed  at  Piacenza  1475,  and  the  first 
*^tavo  at  Basel  1491   (because  of  its  small  size 
^led  the  first  *'  poor  man's  Bible  ")•     An  undated 
^*^le,  probably  of  1478,    has   for   the   first  time 
"^«  verses: 

Fontibuii  ex  graecis  hebrBPorum  quoque  libris 

Emendata  satis  et  decorata  simul 
Biblia  sum  pnesens,  superos  ego  testor  et  astra. 

finger  mentions  124  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible 
P^r  to  1500,  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  knows 
^  editions,  of  the  seventeenth  262,  of  the  eight- 


eenth 192,  of  the  nineteenth  (till  1892)  133,  in  ail 
1 , 1 49.  These  figures  show  that,  under  the  in  fluence 
of  the  religious  and  intellectual  awakening,  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  time  of  the  Latin  Bible. 

The  bad  state  of  the  text  soon  became  evident 
and  attempts  were  made  to  improve  it  from  the 
original  texts,  as  by  the  editors  of  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  I),  and, 
among  Protestants,  first  by  Andreas  Osiander  (Nu- 
remberg, 1522)  and  at  Wittenberg,  in  an  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Joshua-Kings,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ascribed  to  Luther  and  Melanchthon  (1529), 
then  by  Lukas  Osiander  at  Ttlbingen  (9  vols.,  1573- 
1586),  with  an  "  exposition."  Of  greater  impor- 
tance are  the  attempts  to  correct  the  text  from  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  to  which  Lorenzo  della  Valle  had 
called  attention  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Erasmus 
published  his  In  Laiinam  Novi  Testamenti  interpret 
taiionem  ex  coUatione  gracorum  exemplarium  annota^ 
tiones  appnme  utiles  at  Paris  in  1505.  The  French 
printer  Robert  Stephens  (q.v.)  in  particular  cor- 
rected the  text  from  manuscripts  and  put  variant 
readings  on  the  margins  (cf .  Wordsworth,  in  OLBT, 
i,  1883,  47-54).  For  his  edition  of  1528  he  used 
three  good  manuscripts,  for  the  larger  of  1540  not 
less  than  seventeen;  his  impression  of  1555  is  the 
first  complete  Bible  with  the  modem  verse  division, 
and  his  text  became  the  basis  of  the  official  Roman 
text  through  the  mediation  of  the  edition  imder- 
taken  by  the  theological  faculty  of  Louvain  imder 
the  guidance  of  Johannes  Hentenius  after  compari- 
son of  some  thirty  manuscripts  (Louvain,  1547). 

All  these  editions  were  private  undertakings. 
In  its  fourth  session  (Apr.  8, 1546),  the  Council  of 
Trent  decreed  that  ''of  all  Latin  editions  the  old 
and  vulgate  (yulgcUa)  edition  be  held  as  authoritar 
tive  in  public  lectures,  disputations,  sermons,  and 
expositions;   and   that  no  one  is  to 

Si  tin*       ^^^  ^^  presume  under  any  pretext 
Clementine  ^  reject  it."     The  council  decreed  at 

Edition.  ^^^  same  time  that  "  this  same  old 
and  vulgate  edition  be  printed  in 
as  correct  form  as  possible."  It  docs  not  appear 
that  steps  were  taken  to  entrust  a  special  person  or 
body  with  the  latter  task.  The  edition  of  Hentenius 
was  used  for  a  long  time  as  the  best  available. 
At  last  several  popes  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
after  various  attempts  of  Pius  IV  and  Pius  V,  at 
last  Sixtus  V  carried  the  work  to  completion 
through  a  committee,  with  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafifa 
at  its  head,  and  published  the  Biblia  Sacra  Vul- 
gatce  EdUionis  tribus  tomis  distincta,  Roma :  ex 
Typographia  Apostolica  Vaticana  M.D.XC  (on  a 
second  title-page:  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatce  EdUionis 
ad  concilii  Tridentini  pra:scriptum  emendata  et  a 
Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbata).  In  the 
constitution  ^temus  Ule  (Mar.  1,  1589;  not  included 
in  the  Bullarium  Romanum ;  printed  in  Thomas 
James,  Bellum  papale,  London,  1600,  and  L.  van 
Ess,  Geschichte  der  Vtdgata,  Ttibingen,  1821,  269) 
Sixtus  had  declared  the  edition  "  true,  lawful,  au- 
thentic, and  not  to  be  questioned  in  disputations, 
either  public  or  private."  No  future  edition  was 
to  be  published  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  it  was 
forbidden  to  reprint  it  io  any  place  except  the  Vati- 
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can;  all  future  editions  were  to  be  carefully  collated 
with  it,  "  that  no  smallest  part  be  changed,  added 
to,  or  taken  away,"  and  they  were  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  official  attestation  of  the  inquisitor 
of  the  province  or  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  no 
variant  readings,  scholia,  or  glosses  being  allowed 
on  the  margins.  In  August  of  1590  Sixtus  V  died, 
and  was  followed  by  several  short-lived  popes;  in 
1592  Clement  VIII  called  in  all  copies  of  the 
edition  which  were  within  reach — copies  are,  there- 
fore, of  extreme  rarity — and  replaced  it  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  with  a  new  BUdia 
Sacra  VulgatcB  EdUionis.  Roma:  Ex  Typographia 
Apostolica  Vaiicana  M.DJCC11  (on  the  second  title- 
page:  Biblia  Sacra  Vvlgaice  EdUionia  SixH  Quinti 
Pont,  Max,  Jussu  recognita  atque  edtta).  The  ac- 
companying bull  decreed:  ''  From  the  form  of  this 
copy  let  not  even  the  least  particle  be  changed, 
added  to,  or  taken  away,  unless  it  happens  that 
some  fault  is  unmistakably  due  to  typographical 
carelessness — let  this  be  inviolably  observed." 
The  reasons  for  this  whole  proceeding  are  not 
quite  clear.  That  the  printing  of  the  first  edition 
was  not  correct  enough  is  not  true;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Six  tine  edition  is  typographically  more 
correct  than  the  Clementine,  but  the  text  of  the 
Clementine  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  the 
Sixtine.  Sixtus  was  personally  interested  in  the 
work  and  changed  the  text  frequently  to  accord 
with  that  of  Stephens,  while  the  editors  of  the 
Clementine  edition  followed  more  often  that  of  Hen- 
tenius.  There  are  some  3,000  differences  between  the 
two  editions.  Nevertheless  the  names  of  both  popes 
were  placed  on  the  title-pages  of  the  later  reprints, 
first,  it  seems,  at  Lyons^  1604,  then  at  Mainz,  1609, 
the  official  title  being  now:  Sixti  V.  et  ClemerUis 
VIIL  Pontt.  Maxx,  jussu  recognita  atque  edita.  A 
quarto  edition  was  issued  in  1593  with  **  marginal 
references,  explanations  of  Hebrew  names,  and 
an  index  of  subjects,*'  and  a  small  quarto  edition 
in  1598  with  a  correctorium.  All  four  editions 
(1590,  1592,  1593,  1598)  are  compared  by  Leander 
van  Ess  in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (3  parts, 
Ttibingen,  1822-24).  Of  editions  by  other  editors, 
those  of  C.  Vercellone  (Rome,  1861)  and  particu- 
larly M.  Hetzenauer  (Innsbruck,  1906)  may  be  men- 
tioned; the  latter  has  useful  appendices. 

Since    the    edition   of    1592   scarcely   any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  the   Roman   Church   to 
apply  to  its  Bible  the  most  necessary  emendation. 
D.  Vallarsi  printed  an  emended   text 
'work.'    (Verona,  1734),  under  the  title  Divina 
Problems,  ^^'^^^('^t  ^^  his  edition  of  the  works 
*  of  Jerome.  [A  Biblical  commission  was 
appointed  late  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII,  and 
Pius  X  has  lately  commissioned  members  of  the 
Benedictine  Order    to  revise  the  Vulgate.    It  is 
intended  to  restore,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exact 
text  of    Jerome.]     Among    Protestants,    Richard 
Bentley  contemplated  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
New    Testament   together   with    the   Greek   (see 
Bible  Text,  II,  2,  §  3);  about  the  same  time  J.  A. 
Bengel  (q.v.)  did  much  for  it;  in  the  nineteenth 
century   S.   Berger   in   France  should   have    the 
greatest  credit  for  clearing  up  the  history  of  the 
Latin    Bible;    at    last     Wordsworth-White    have 


issued  what  must  be  called  the  first  critical 
edition  of  the  Latin  New  Testament;  and  in 
Bavaria  P.  Thielmann  is  engaged  in  publishing 
those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were 
not  translated  by  Jerome  himself. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  task  so  easy  and 
interesting  as  the  criticism  of  the  Latin  Bible  has 
received  so  little  attention.  Berger  knew  more  than 
8,000  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Bible;  few  of  them 
have  been  properiy  investigated.  What  kind  of 
surprises  they  may  offer  is  shown  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  two  different  translations  of  the  Third 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  in  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  at 
Milan  and  Laon.  The  order  of  the  Biblical  books 
in  the  manuscripts;  the  prefaces  and  smnmaries 
(cf.  on  this  point  Les  Prefaces  jointes  aux  livres  de 
la  Bible  dans  les  manuscrits  de  la  Vulgate;  mimoire 
posthume  de  M,  Samuel  Berger ,  in  the  Mimoires  de 
I* Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Letires,  ser.  i, 
vol.  xi,  part  2,  1902);  the  capitulation  and  di- 
visions; the  illumination  and  miniatmres  (many  of 
the  manuscripts  belong  to  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  Christian  art);  ecclesiastical  or  private 
notes;  connection  with  the  vernacular  versions, 
influence  upon  the  dialects  of  Europe;  lists  of  the 
passages  in  literature  which  mention  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  Bible;  and  many  other  points  may 
be  named  as  those  which  await  investigation. 

3.  Later  Latin  TranBlatlons:  That  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate was  not  sufficient  was  asserted  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  scholars  like  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  and  Ray- 
mond Martini.  The  English  Benedictine  Adajn 
Easton  (d.  1397)  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  think  of  a  new  translation.  It  was  Eras- 
mus, however,  who  vindicated  the  right  to  place 
new  Latin  translations  by  the  side  of  the  Vulgate 
through  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Basel,  1516,  1519,  1622,  1627,  1536,  and  more 
than  200  times  since  the  death  of  Erasmus;  see 
Bible  Text,  II,  2,  §  1;  Erasmus,  Desiderius). 
He  has  had  many  followers  who  have  translated 
into  Latin  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  or 
both,  as  well  as  separate  books  of  the  Bible,  even 
as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  time 
has  passed  when  Latin  versions  were  necessary  or 
helpful;  since  the  Reformation  translations  into 
the  vernacular  languages  have  taken  their  place. 

The  more  important  new  translations  of  the  whole  Bible 
are  those  of  the  Dominican  Sanctes  Pagninus  (Lyons,  1528; 
revised  and  annotated  by  Michael  Servetus,  Lyons,  1542), 
of  Arias  Montanus  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1572),  and 
one  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Cajetan  (1530 
sqq.;  see  Cajetan,  Thomas). 

The  Old  Testament  was  newly  translated  by  the  He- 
braist Sebastian  MQnster  (Basel,  1534-35  and  often);  by 
Leo  Jud  and  (after  Jud's  death)  T.  Bibliander,  C.  Pellican, 
P.  Cholinus,  and  R.  Gualthenis  (Zurich,  1543);  by  Sebas- 
tian Castellio  (complete  ed.,  Basel,  1551,  with  a  dedication 
to  King  Edward  VI  of  England);  by  Immanuel  Tremel- 
lius,  a  Jew  of  Ferrara,  and  his  son-in-law,  Franciscus  Junius 
(du  Jon;  5  parts,  Frankfort,  1575-79;  best  ed.,  with  full 
index,  by  P.  Tossanus,  Hanau,  1624.  Tremellius's  work 
was  well  received);  by  J.  Pi8cator(24  parts,  Herbom,  1601- 
1616;  really  a  revision  of  Tremellius);  by  Thomas  Malvenda, 
a  Spanish  Dominican  (left  incomplete  at  Malvenda 's  death 
in  1628  and  first  published  with  his  Commentarii,  5  vols., 
Lyons,  1650);  by  J.  Cocoeius  (published  with  his  commen- 
taries, Operot  vols,  i-vi,  Amsterdam,  1701;  incomplete; 
containa  also  most  of  the  New  Testament);  by  Sebastian 
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Sehmict  a  Strmsburg  Lutheran,  who  worked  forty  years  on 
the  tranelation  (Strasbui^g,  169€;  photographic  facsimile, 
with  manuscript  notes  by  Swedenborg,  ed.  R.  L.  Tafel, 
Stockholm,  1872);  by  Jean  Le  Clerc  (Clericus;  Amster- 
dam. 1003-1731):  by  C.  F.  Houbigant  (4  vols..  Parin, 
1753):  by  J.  A.  Dathe  (Halle,  1773-80):  and  by  H.  A. 
Schott  and  J.  F.  Winter  (Leipsic,  1816). 

Forty  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
of  Erasmus,  Besa's  Latin  New  Testament  appeared  (Ge- 
neva,  1550,  1505.  1582.  1588.  1598,  and  more  than  100  sub- 
sequent editions;  by  the  BFBS,  1806).  A  translation  by 
H.  A.  Schott  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1805.  The  latest 
works  of  the  kind  are  by  F.  A.  A.  N&be  (Leipsic.  1831)  and 
A.  QOschen  (Leipsic,  1832). 

For  other  translations,  including  those  of  separate  books 
of  the  Bible,  cf.  the  Hauck-Hersog  RE,  iii,  40-58.  On 
translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  yerse,  cf.  Hugues 
Vaganay,  Let  Trad%tction»  du  PaaiUier  en  vera  UUin  au 
Beisihme  aiide,  in  Compte  rendu  du  quairi^me  Congrie  inter- 
national de»  Caiholiquee  (Freiburg,  1808).  part  vi,  ScUncea 
philologiquea.  E.  NeSTLB. 

Bibuographt:  On  the  Latin  Bible  before  Jerome  consult*. 
H.  R5nsch,  Itala  und  Vuigata,  Marburg,  1875;  idem, 
in  ZWT,  1875,  pp.  76,  81,  425.  1876,  pp.  307,  1881, 
p.  108;  Desjacques,  in  6tudea,  relioieiuea,  philoaophxQiMa, 
kieloriquea  et  litUrairea  de  la  compagnie  de  Jiaua,  1878, 
pp.  721-724;  L.  Ziegler,  Die  lateiniachen  U eberaeUungen 
vcT  Hieronymua  und  die  Itala  dea  Auguatinua,  Munich, 
1870;  G.  Koffmane,  Oeachichte  dea  Kirchenlateirta  bia  auf 
AtHftt'tinue-Hieronymua,  Breslau.  1870-81;  P.  Corssen, 
Die  vermeiniliehe  "  Itala  "  und  die  BibelUberaetzung  dea 
Hieronimua,  in  JPT,  1881,  pp.  507-510;  F.  Zimmer.  in 
TSK,  1880;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Old  Latin  atid  the  Itala,  in 
TS,  iy,  3,  Cambridge,  1806;  E.  Ehrlioh,  BeitrOge  zur 
Latinitdt  der  Itala,  Rochlits,  1805;  idem,  Qua  ait  Itala 
qua  dieiiur  verborum  tenaeitaa,  Leipsic,  1880;  P.  Mon- 
oeauz.  Lea  Africaina.  Atude  aur  la  lUth-alwre  Latine 
d'Afrique  and  La  Bible  Latine  en  Afrique,  in  RE  J,  1001; 
DB,  iii,  47-^;  EB,  iv.  5022-24. 

On  the  Vulgate  consult:  S.  Berger.  Hiatoire  de  la  Vul- 
gate,  Paris,  1803  (this  work  was  crowned  by  the  Academy, 
pp.  xx-xxiv  contain  a  full  list  of  earlier  literature);  G. 
Riegler.  Kritiache  Oeachichte  der  Vulgata,  Sulzbach,  1820; 
L.  Van  Ess,  Pragmatiache  Oeachichte  der  Vulgata,  TQbing- 
en,  1824;  A.  Schmitter,  Kurze  Oeachichte  der  hierony- 
mianiatJten  Bibeliiberaeteung,  Freysing,  1842;  F.  Kaulen, 
Oeadiichte  der  Vulgata,  Mains,  1868;  O.  Rothmanner,  in 
Hietoriach-politiaehe  Blatter,  cxiv,  31-38,  101-108;  DB, 
iv,  873-800. 

On  the  grammar  and  the  language  consult:  W.  Nowack, 
Die  Bedeutung  dea  Hieronymua  fUr  die  aUteatamentliche 
Teztkritik,  GOttingen,  1875;  J.  A.  Hagen,  Sprachliche 
Er&rterungen  eur  Vulgata,  Freiburg,  1863;  J.  B.  Heiss, 
Zttr  Orammatik  der  Vulgata,  Munich,  1864;  V.  Loch. 
Maierialien  eu  einer  UtteiniaeJien  Orammatik  der  Vulgata, 
Bamberg,  1870;  P.  Hake,  Sprachliche  Bemerkungen  tu 
dem  Paalmentexte  der  Vulgata,  Amsberg,  1872;  H.  Golser. 
£tude  .  .  .  de  la  latinit*  de  St.  Jirtme,  Paris,  1884;  P. 
Thielmann,  in  Philologua,  xlii.  310,  370;  G.  A.  Saalfeld, 
De  bMiorum  aacrorum  Vulgata  editionia  grcecitate,  Qued- 
linburg,  1801;  W.  M.  C.  Wilroy,  The  Participle  in  the 
Vulgate  N.  T.,  Baltimore.  1802;  L.  B.  Andergassen.  Ueber 
den  Gdrrauch  dea  Infinitive  in  der  Vulgata,  1801;  P.  Thiel- 
mann, Beitr&ge  eur  Textkritik  der  Vulgata.  Speier.  1883; 
S.  Berger,  in  Revue  de  ttUxdogie  et  de  philoaophie,  xvi  (1883), 
41  sqq.;  idem,  in  Mimoirea  de  la  aocUU  dea  antiquairea 
de  France,  Iii,  144;  P.  Martin,  in  Le  Mua/^on,  vii  (1888). 
88-107,  160-106.  yiii  (1880).  444;  H.  P.  Smith,  in  Preabyte- 
rian  ctnd  Reformed  Review,  April.  1801;  E  .von  Dobschiltz, 
Studien  xur  Textkritik  der  Vulgata,  Leipsic,  1804  (cf.  on 
it  H.  J.  White,  in  Critical  Review,  1806.  pp.  243-246); 
J.  Ecker,  Porta  Siona,  Lexikon  zum  lateiniachen  Paalter, 
viii,  234,  1.036  columns.  Trier.  1004;  F.  Kaulen,  Sprach- 
lidtea  HandbtuJi  xur  bibliachen  Vulgata,  Freiburg.  1004 
(cf.  on  it  Jttlicher,  in  TLZ,  1005,  no.  6). 

On  the  printed  text  consult:  W.  A.  Copinger,  Ineuna^ 
hula  biMicOf  ete.,  London,  1802;  cf.  L.  Delisle,  in  Jour- 
nal dea  aavana,  1803.  pp.  202-218.  where  Copinger's  124 
editions  prior  to  1500  are  reduced  to  ninety-nine. 
and  W.  Mailer,  in  Diiatzko's  Bibliothekavnaaenachaftliche 
Arbeiten,  no.  6,  1804.  pp.  84-05);  L.  Hain.  Repertorium 
bibliographicum,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1826-38.  Index  volume, 
Leipsic,   1801,  Supplement  by  W.  A.  Cbpinger.  3  vols.. 


London,  1805-1002,  Appendieea  by  D.  Reichling.  fascic- 
ulus 1,  Munich,  1005  (gives  ninety-eeven  editions  prior 
to  1500).  On  the  first  printed  Bible  consult  K.  Dziatsko, 
Gutenberga  frUheaie  Druekerpraxia  auf  Orund  einer  Vsr- 
gleichung  der  J^aeiligen  und  SOteiligen  Bibel,  Leiiwic,  1801 ; 
L.  DeUsle,  in  Journal  dea  aavana,  1804,  pp.  401-413;  Brit- 
i^  Muaeum  Catalogue,  entry  Bible. 

UL  Syriac  Venions. — 1.  The  Peshlto:  Acoording 
to  some  Syrians  certain  of  the  Biblical  books 
(enumerated  by  Ishodad,  bishop  of  Haditha,  c.  852) 
were  translated  into  Syriac  under  Solomon  at  the 
request  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tjrre.  Another  tradition 
refers  this  work  to  a  priest  Asa  or  Ezra,  who  was 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  to  the 
Oriiriii  ^*^®  ^^  ^^^  Abgar  V  of  Edessa  and 
Mui  *'^®  apostle  Addai  (i.e.,  Thaddsus;  see 
Name.  Abgar.  Cf.  II  Kings  xvii,  24,  I 
Chron.  xv,  18,  in  the  editions  of  Lee 
and  Ceriani;  J.  P.  N.  Land,  Anecdota  Syriaca,  iii, 
Leyden,  1870,  11;  Bar  Hebrseus  on  Ps.  x;  J  A, 
1872,  458).  Bar  Hebrseus  makes  the  strange 
statement  that,  according  to  Eusebius  (cf.  Hi8t, 
ecd.y  VI,  xvi,  4,  and  VI,  xvii),  Origen  found  the 
Syriac  version  in  the  keeping  of  a  widow  at  Jeri- 
cho; and  equally  curious  is  the  tradition  which  re- 
fers the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to 
Mark.  Some  manuscripts  of  the  Psalms  state  that 
they  were  translated  from  Palestinian  into  Hebrew, 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  from  Greek  into  Syriac. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (commentary  on  Zeph. 
i,  6)  rightly  says:  "  These  books  were  translated 
into  Syriac  by  some  one,  but  who  he  was  no  one 
knows  to  this  day.''  Some  scholars  have  thought 
to  discover,  at  least  for  the  New  Testament,  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate;  more  probable  is 
the  supposition  that  at  least  some  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  pre-Christian  or  certainly  Jew- 
ish; and  the  home  of  the  translation  is  not  Jeru- 
salem and  Palestine  (J Ay  1872, 458)  or  Antioch,  but 
Eklessa  and  its  neighborhood. 

The  name  which  is  commonly  given  to  the  old- 
est and  most  important  Syriac  version,  "  Peshito  " 
("  Peshitto"),  is  first  found  with  Moses  bar  Kepha 
(d.  913)  and  in  Masoretic  manuscripts  of  the  m'nth 
and  tenth  centuries  (cf.  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman,  HoroR 
SyriaccB,  Rome,  1828,  p.  223;  J.  P.  P.  Martin, 
Introduction  h  la  crUiqus  textueUe  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  Paris,  1883,  p.  101;  ZDMG,  xxxii,  589). 
It  means  "  the  simple "  in  contradistinction  to 
the  more  elaborate  versions,  such  as  that  made 
from  the  Greek  by  Paul  of  Telia  (see  below,  2;  on 
the  name,  cf.  K.  W.  M.  Montijn  and  J.  P.  N. 
Land,  in  Godgeleerde  Bijdragen,  1882;  F.  Field, 
Origenis  Hexapla,  i,  Oxford,  1875,  p.  ix;  ZDMG, 
xlvii,  157,  316;  A.  Mez,  Die  Bibel  dea  Josephus, 
Basel,  1895,  4;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity, London,  1904,  chap.  ii). 

The  Syriac  Old  Testament  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  Chronicles, 
however,  was  missing  in  the  Nestorian  canon  and, 
as  it  seems,  also  in  that  of  the  Jacobites;  at  least 
it  is  not  treated  in  their  Masoretic 
2.  The  Old  manuscripts,  but  it  is  found  in  very 
Testamozit.    ,i  .  -r-i        ^ti       .i. 

old  manuscnpts.     Ezra-Nehemiah  too 

are  not  treated  in  the  Masoretic  manuscripts  nor 
Esther  by  the  Nestorians,  while  in  Jacobite  manu- 
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scripts  this  book  together  with  Judith,  Ruth,  Su- 
sanna, and  Thecla  forms  the  *'  Book  of  Women  " 
(cf.  A.  Baimistark,  in  Oriena  ChristianuSf  iii,  Leip- 
sic,  1901,  353).  After  the  Law  there  follows  as 
the  second  part  the  "  Book  of  Sessions,"  i.e.,  Job, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Song  of  Solomon. 
Among  the  prophets,  Isaiah  (sometimes  divided  at 
XXV,  2)  is  followed  by  the  minor  prophets,  then 
Jeremiah  (with  a  division  at  xxxii,  6)  with  Baruch 
i-ii  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  then  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel. 

Manuscripts  with  the  Apocrypha  are  called 
"catholic"  or  ''pandects";  they  do  not  contain 
I  Esdras,  Tobit,  or  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  but 
have  an  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  IV  Esdras,  and 
even  the  story  of  Shamuna  and  Josephus,  War, 
V,  as  IV  and  V  Maccabees.  Tobit,  as  far  as  chap, 
vii,  11,  is  preserved  only  in  the  translation  of  Paul 
of  Telia,  but  from  that  point  on  there  is  a  still 
later  text.  Accurate  manuscripts  give  stichomet- 
rical  lists  (cf.  Martin,  Introduction,  677;  J.  R.  Har- 
ris, On  the  Origin  of  the  Ferrar  Group,  London, 
1893,  10,  26;  DB,  iv,  650). 

The  character  of  the  translation  is  different  in 
various  books;  it  is  very  literal  in  the  Law,  influ- 
enced by  the  Septuagint  in  Isaiah  and  the  minor 
prophets,  probably  also  in  the  Psalms.  Ruth  is 
paraphrastic.  Chronicles  resembles  a  Jewish  tar- 
gum,  while  the  Syriac  Proverbs  has  been  used 
in  the  Targum.  Ecclesiasticus  is  taken  from  the 
Hebrew. 

Up  to  1858  only  one  old  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Syriac  was  known  in  Europe;  viz., 
that  published  for  the  first  time  by  J.  A.  Wid- 
manstadt  (Vienna,  1555).  Textual  critics  con- 
sidered it  "the  queen  of  the  Bible  translations." 
In  1858  W.  Cureton  published  in 
T  B^m  ^-T  ^°^^°»  horn  manuscripts  which  had 
come  into  the  British  Museum  in 
1842,  Remains  of  a  very  ArUient  Recension  of 
the  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac  hitherto  Unknown  in 
Europe.  The  great  value  of  this  recension  was 
soon  recognized,  and  was  greatly  enhanced 
when,  in  1892,  a  second  manuscript  of  it  was 
discovered  in  a  palimpsest  on  Mount  Sinai  by  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Lewis  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson, 
which  was  published  under  the  title,  TTie  Four 
Gospels  in  Syriac  Transcribed  from  the  Sinaitic 
Palimpsest  by  the  Late  R.  L.  Bensly  ,  .  .  J.  R. 
Harris  .  .  .and  F.  C.  Burkitt,  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Agnes  Smith  Lewis  (Cambridge,  1894). 
Mrs.  Lewis  published  Some  Pages  of  the  Four 
Gospels  Retranscribed  from  the  Syriac  Palimpsest 
with  a  Translation  of  the  Whole  Text  (London,  1894). 
F.  C.  Burkitt  published  Evangelion  da-Mephar- 
reshe:  The  Curetonian  Version  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  the  Readings  of  the  Sinai  Palimpsest 
and  the  Early  Syriac  Patristic  Evidence  Edited, 
Collected,  and  Arranged  (vol.  i,  text  and  transla- 
tion, vol.  ii,  introduction  and  notes,  Cambridge, 
1904).  Burkitt's  title  is  taken  from  the  head- 
ing or  subscription  of  the  two  manuscripts  and 
means  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Separated "  (i.e., 
"the  Separated  Gospels"),  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  which  was  called 


among  the  Syrians  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Com- 
bined "  ("  the  Combined  Grospels  ").  Herein  is  in- 
dicated the  first  problem  in  the  history  of  the 
Syriac  New  Testament.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  was  used  in  the  Syriac 
Church  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  Theodoret  removed  the  copies  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  Rabbulas  of  Edessa  ordered  that  the 
"  Gospel  of  the  Separated "  should  be  read  in 
church.  The  great  question  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship 'of  the  Peshito,  the  Mepharreshe,  and 
Tatian.  It  seems  certain  that  the  three  are  in- 
terrelated. It  seems  further  to  have  been 
proved  by  Burkitt  that  the  Peshito  is  the 
latest,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  revision 
which  Rabbulas  of  Edessa  (d.  435)  is  said  to 
have  undertaken.  The  decision  of  the  other 
question,  whether  the  Mepharreshe  or  Tatian  is 
the  earlier,  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
Tatian's  work  is  not  preserved  in  its  original  form, 
and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  two  representatives 
of  the  Mepharreshe,  the  manuscripts  of  Cureton  and 
Lewis,  differ  greatly.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Tatian  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  the  Syrians  in  the  form  of  his  Di4P- 
tessaron,  and  that  then  on  the  basis  of  his  harmony 
the  version  of  the  separate  Gospels  originated. 
Burkitt  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  through 
Paul  of  Edessa.  The  opposite  view,  that  the  Meph- 
arreshe is  earlier  than  Tatian,  is  taken  by  Hjeit, 
who  believed  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  Gospels 
in  the  Mepharreshe  were  translated  by  different 
hands,  and  that  the  first  Gospel  especially  betrays 
a  Jewish  character.  Without  the  discovery  of  new 
evidence  the  question  will  be  very  difficult  to 
decide. 

No  manuscript  of  an  early  Syriac  version  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  known.  But 
that  there  was  an  older  version  can  be  proved 
from  the  quotations  of  such  early  writers  as  Aphra- 
ates  and  Ephraem,  and  perhaps  also  from 
readings  in  the  Armenian  version.  In  early  times 
the  apocryphal  correspondence  with  the  Corin- 
thians was  placed  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
The  Catholic  Epistles  were  at  first  totally  un- 
known, as  is  expressly  stated  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  and  Theodore  bar  Koni  (cf.  A.  Baum- 
stark,  in  Oriens  Christianus,  i,  176,  iii,  555).  In 
the  Peshito  as  we  have  it  the  three  greater  of  them 
are  found,  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  Still  later  the  four  others  were 
added.  It  is  strange  that  the  Nestorian  inscrip- 
tion of  Singan-fu  (see  Nestorians)  speaks  of 
twenty-seven  books  of  the  IJew  Testament. 
Revelation  never  formed  part  of  the  canon 
among  the  Syrians  (cf.  on  the  Syriac  canon, 
T.  Zahn,  Grundrisa  der  Geschichte  des  neutesta^ 
mentlichen  Kanons,  Leipsic,  1904,  §  6;  J.  A.  Bewer, 
The  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  the 
Syrian  Church,  Chicago,  1900;  W.  Bauer,  Der 
Apostolos  der  Syrer,  Giessen,  1903),  and  whether 
the  Pauline  collection  included  Philemon  can  not 
be  decided. 
2.  Later  VersioziB:    The    Nestorian    patriarch 
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Har  Abba  (d.  552)  is  s^id  by  Bar  Hebr^ufl,  Ebed 
Jesu,  and  Amni  to  have  translated  and  expbined 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  Greek  j  but 
DOthing  more  ia  known  about  it. 

In  508  Philoxenus  of  Mabug  with  the  help  of  his 
cckadjutor  Polycarp  translated  at  least  aome  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  undertook  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testement.  Parts  of  Isaiah  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum  may 
belong  to  this  version  {ed,  A.  Ceriani,  Menumenia 
murra  H  prof  ana,  v,  6,  Milan,  1873,  l-W),  Accord- 
tng  to  Bernstein,  the  Gospels  are  contained  in 
manuscript  A2  of  the  Angelican  libraiy  at  Rome* 
Isaac  H,  Hall  published  a  Sj/rioc  Manuscript. 
Gospels  from  a  pre-Harklen6ian  Versionf  Ads  and 
Epistka  of  the  Peehitio  VerBwrtf  WrUlen  (probMy) 
btitiijem  700  and  900  A.D,  Frescnied  to  the  Syrian 
pToteManl  C<dUge  [Beirut]  (Philadelphia,  1884), 
The  minor  episiles,  first  published  by  E»  Pococko 
in  1630  and  since  often  found  in  editions  of  the 
Byriae  New  Teatament,  arc  very  likely  part  of  this 
version,  and  so  h  the  version  of  Revelation  dis- 
covered by  J,  Gwynn  and  published  by  him  {Dub- 
lin, 1897). 

About  one  hundred  years  later  the  work  of  trans- 
lation was  resumedi  for  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Paul  of  Telia  (the  eo-called  Syro-Hexflplar  version; 
see  above,  I,  1,  {  6),  and,  for  the  New  Testament, 
by  Thomas  of  Heraclea  (Harkel  in  Mesopotamia), 
This  version  was  published  by  J.  TMiite  under  the 
inappropriate  title,  Ver»w  Phi^xeniana  (Oxford, 
1 778-1803),  A  lacuna  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  filled  m  by  It  L,  Bensly  {Harkimn  Ver~ 
rion  of  the  EjrUtle  to  the  Hebrews  xt,  JPS-xitt,  £5, 
London,  1889),  W.  Deane  began  a  new  edition 
but  was  prevented  from  finishing  it.  Its  comple- 
tion, especially  for  the  Acts,  is  much  to  be  desired. 
For  his  marginal  notes,  Thomas  made  use  of  a 
manuscript  closely  related  to  the  Greek  codex  D 
(cf,  A.  Pott,  Der  abendtdndisckt  Text  der  AposUlge- 
Mthichte,  Leipsic,  1900,  and  Hilgenfeld,  in  ZWT, 
xliii,  1900,  p,  3).  The  Syriac  text  of  Revelation 
published  by  De  Dieu  (Leyden,  1627)  and  now  in 
the  common  Syriac  New  Testaments  belongs  to 
this  version  (cl*  J.  Gwynn,  in  Herma^l^ena^  1898, 
2'i7-24&), 

On  the  revision  of  the  Old  Teatament  undertaken 
by  Jacob  of  Edessa  in  704-70 S,  cf,  Kamphauaen, 
in  T8K,  1869,  753,  and  A,  Ceriani,  Monummia 
sacra  et  profanaf  v,  1  (Milan,  1871). 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Pal^inian 
version  (used  by  the  Melchite  Church  bi  Palestine 
and  Egypt).  Of  the  Old  Testament,  only  frag- 
ments remain.  The  New  Testament  baa  been 
knowD  from  an  evangeliarium  at  Rome  since  1789 
(puhtifihed  by  F.  Miniscalchi-Erizzo,  Verona,  1861- 
1 864 ,  and  by  Lagarde,  Bibliotheca  jSyn'^c^,  GOttingen, 
1892).  Since  that  time  many  new  texts  have  been 
brought  to  light,  especially  through  Mrs,  Lewis. 
A  full  list  is  given  in  the  Lexicon  sijropal<E8tinn7n 
of  F.  Schulthees  (Berlin,  1903),  pp.  vii-xvi.  F.  C. 
Burkitt  (JTS,  u,  183)  gives  reasons  for  beUeviiig 
that  this  literature  may  have  a  eomieetion  with 
the  attempts  of  Justinian  in  the  fifth  century  to 
extirpate  the  Batnaritans,  and  of  HeracUus  early 
in  the  sixth  century  to  haraj^  the  Jews*  This 
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peculiar  dialect    is  important  lexically,   as   being 
closeJy  akin  to  the  language  B^Kjken  in  Galilee. 

E.  Nebtlei, 

BteuocHAPBT;  Th*  first  parti  of  tbs  Bible  printed  in  Syrmc 
an  in  Ambrosiiu  ThcHeufl,  In^^dueUo  in  ChaUiaicam  tin^ 
ffvam,  Stfriatnm  atqut  Armtnitaim,  PaviA,  tfiSO  (cf,  ZOMQ^ 
Iviii,  1904,  001).  The  Old  Testajnent  appoared  Mrftt  in 
the  Pari*  Polyglot,  vol*.  Ti-iat,  1032-16.  then  m  the 
LrititidEt  Polyglot^  vnls.  i-iv.  ltt54--67.  reprinted  by  8. 
Lee  for  the  BFBS,  London,  1823  (other  cnpiea,  18^^  oo 
their  differcnoea— one  aet  coo  tain*  P^  cU,  the  other  nol 
— cf.  ZOMO,  Jii.  10O6,  3i),  and  at  Uhimiah  (with  mod- 
em Syriae  added),  1S53*  The  text  is  very  htid,  reBtinff 
on  a,  «inf1e  tat«  manuncript  at  P»n^  adapted  by  Gabrial 
Sionita,  editor  of  th*  Paria  Pblyglot,  from  wtuoh  tbo 
LondoQ  Folyelot  and  Lee  took  it  with  Acaroely  sny  cor- 
rectioD,  the  Urumiah  edition^  at  Icafit  Id  pome  parts,  with 
but  few corfectiona  {tt  W.  E.  Barnes,  An  A pparatut  critical 
to  CArtmiciffJi  in  ths  Pti^itta  VerHont  Cambridge,  1807; 
G.  IHettfich,  Ein  Appatatut  iriticut  tur  PmkiUa  lum 
fVapA«ten  Jetaia,  Giesaea,  1905).  Berneleifi  and  Rahlfi 
have  published  emendation^  the  fi^rmer  in  ZDMQ,  iii, 
1840,  387-31W,  the  latter  in  ZATW,  \x,  I8g&,  16l-2ia 
A.  M.  Gtriani  published  a  pbotographif!  repixKluction  ot 
the  CoiUi  Ajnbrotianui,  Milan,  187&-83.  The  Apocry- 
pha vfus  publjflh^l  by  Lagarde,  Leipaio,  18a  1.  The  first 
critical  edition  of  the  Gospel;)  waa  by  P.  E.  Puiey  aiuj 
G.  U.  GwiLLiam,  Oxfonl,  l»Dt;  for  the  rent  of  the  Ne?r 
Testament  therv  Are  the  editions  of  the  American  mi»- 
ejon  at  Ununiah.  1&16,  New  York^  1S4(^,  et^.  The  edi^ 
tJOQ  moat  ujied  In  tezttuat  criticism  hitherto  hM  been 
that  of  J.  Leusden  and  C.  Schaaf.  Leyden.  1700  and 
171 7»  reprinted  by  Joqm,  Oifofd,  1805  <Gf.  Tisehendorf 
on  Matt,  3C.  8.  with  the  note  of  Piuey-GwilJiam).  The 
entire  Bible  vaa  printed  by  the  Dominicans  at  Mosul, 
1887H»1.  A  list  of  edilioae  to  ISSS  is  csontaioed  in  Nea^ 
tie,  liltemfuni  St/riaca  (reprinted  from  Siriadie  Oram' 
maiUe,  Berlin.  1888),  17-30.  Gantiult  further:  Beekt  Edi- 
UoTK*  principes  /S^oiH  Teatamcnti  S\friaci,  Banl,  1771; 
J*  hb  Xiong,  Bihliatheca  mocra.  cinendafa  .  .  .  ab  A,  0, 
Match,  U  part  4,  pp.  54-102,  &  vols..  HaJle,  1778r-00; 
A.  &£,  Cerianj,  Le  EdtMioni  e  i  manoKritti  dtl  vertiom  Sirin 
aeht  del  vecchw  TEttamenla^  Mitiui*  1809;  Printed  tdiHona 
of  the  Syfiac  New  Tc*tammt,  in  C'hurcK  Quarterly  Rft'ifw, 
July,  1SS&,  255^207;  Sifriac  Nma  Ttitament  ttanstoigd 
into  Enff^  by  J.  M  uniad^,  with  a  biiitiographKat  Appendi^:, 
by  L  H.  H»ll,  6th  ed.,  Boston,  1893;  G.  H.  Gwilliam.  The 
Ammonian  Stcti&nt,  EuKbiafi  CaTU>n»  and  HarmoniEing 
TableM  ia  the  Syriac  Tctraeuatigdium.  id  Studia  Bihlira  et 
E&lmiutioa,  u.  Oxford,  1890;  idem,  Materiala  for  the 
CriUeiMm  of  tht  PtMhitls,  ib.  iii,  1801;  Scrivener,  Inh-^du^ 
Hon,  U,.  6-40;  F.  C.  Burkitt^  Bvanffeiion  tfa-AfepAdrr«iA«, 
introduction.  voL  i,  London,  1905.  On  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Peahito  consult:  J.  Prauer,  Eh  vettH^  tettamenH 
verntme  Si/fiata  quam  PtMchitiho,  Gtittlngen,  1&75;  J. 
Ptorles,  jl#el#trmala  Petchithoniana,  Breslau^  1800;  J.  H. 
Behfinf elder,  Onkdot  und  Petchittha^  Munich,  1869.  Od 
^rta  of  the  Old  Testament:  L.  Hinel^  De  PetUaieiKM 
vernonp  Syriaca,  Ijcipaic.  1815;  3.  D.  LuxAatto,  Philo- 
j:«nut  itivi  de  QnkeloH  ChoMaica  PtrUaitudki  tnrai&ne, 
Vienna,  1830;  F.  Tuoh,  Dt  Liptienn  cadi^ti  Peniattfud^i 
Syriaai,  Leipoic,  1849;  EL  8chwarti«  Die  ryritctm  Utber" 
MtTKfHF  dea  1.  Samu^lit,  Berlin,  1S97:  J.  Berlioer,  Di* 
PtM-hitia  rvmLBu£h  der  K/}nm,  Beriin,  1SB7;  8.  Frflnkel, 
in  JPT,  1879.  pp.  6€8,  720  (on  ChromcUss);  A.  Oliver.  A 
Trannl.  of  the  Syriac  Petchito  Vernon  of  the  Ptalmn,  Boa- 
ton.  18fil;  F.  BUtbeen,  UntetnMJivfigtn  fliwr  die  PaaJmm 
naeh  der  Petchiio,  Kiel.  1878;  idem,  in  JPT,  vlu  (1882), 
405,  593;  F.  EHetricb,  C^Jwunentorio  de  ptidterio  .  *  ,  in 
vccietui  St/naca,  Marburg,  1862;  B.  Oppenhelmt  Die 
tyrtMhe  Uebertetiurxg  .  .  .  der  Patdmen,  Leipnic,  1801; 
J.  F,  Berg,  Influence  of  ih^  StptuoQint  upon  the  PtwhiUa 
Pwiter,  New  York.  1895;  Techea.  Gl&aaar,  in  ZATW^ 
xvil  (1897).  120,  280  (on  Psalms);  Baumana  (on  Job),  in 
ZATWt  3cviii-^j^  (1898-1900):  J.  A.  Dathe.  De  ratiime 
e&naenmia  .  .  .  SyriaciB  Prm^erbiorum^  Leipnie,  1764;  A, 
8.  Kamenetjky  (on  Ecclefii&?tea),  In  ZATW,  xsrir  (190*); 
G.  Dietrich.  Die  Maaac^tth  der  mtliehen  und  weatiit^ien 
Syrer,  Londod,  1899;  idem,  Textkritudier  Appomt,  IPOfi 
(l«ftlah):  C.  H.  Comill,  Dtu  Buch  dee  Prophctrn  Etechiet, 
pp.  137-150,  Leipiiq,  18S8);  C.  A.  Credner,  De  prophetorum 
minffrufti  vereionie  Syriacm  .  .  .  indtiJs,  GOttingen,  1827; 
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M*  Bebok  (ScbOnberaer),  Die  tyrMt^  Ucberaetxunc  der 
MW^tf  Pnpfutcn.  BresLau,  18S7;  V.  Rysae],  U  ntertuchunff  ^ 
rn  fliwr  dim  TmxiQ^iaU  ,  ,  .  dea  Bucket  Micha^  Leipfljc 
I8S7;  J.  J.  Kijcucker.  Das  Budi  Baruch,  pp.  190' 191^, 
Leipsic  1S(J9:  T-  N^Ideke,  Die  T^te  dea  MucAm  TabiU  in 
MonaiiberidiU  dm-  Btrlinet  Akadtmi^,  1870,  pp,  45-<}0. 

On  the  New  TestimeDt:  The  P«*hiio  Vtrnon*  of  thm 
OofpeU,  0d,  O.  W.  GwUliAm,  Loniion,  1901,  On  th0  CuT<e- 
taniao:  C.  Hermuuea,  Dt  codice  tvanoeliorum  Si/riaco, 
CopenhAg)en,  I860;  Le  Hir,  ^A«ie  9ur  vne  artHenne  vvr- 
tion  tyrifuiue  dt%  en^ngiUt,  P&ri»,  18519;  G,  Wildeboef,  Dff 
lEOixrde  dw  MyriMcHe  evtsngelUri,  door  Curtton  ontdtkt^  Ley- 
den,  18S0;  Ft.  Blithf^en.  Evung^liMnfroi^menU,  Leipaic, 
ISgG;  H.  Hannan,  Cureton  Fragmenis,  m  JBL,  1885, 
June-Dec,,  pp,  28-48. 

On  tbe  Mvph&mshe,  J.  R,  Growftwt^  Fragmenta  Eean- 
ceiica^  London.  1870;  idem,  CoUation  in  Greek  of  Cwre- 
ion' a  Swiac  Fragmenit,  ih.  1872,  On  tbe  Sioai  PaJjrop- 
BMt:  M.  D.  Git>»Qn,  How  the  Codes  woe  fitund^  C&tnbHd^e, 
1893;  Mra-  R.  L.  Bensly*  Owr  Jovmejf  to  Sinai  .  .  ,  with 
a  Chaptet"  on  the  Sinai  Palimjuetl,  Landoa^  1896;  K. 
Holibey.  Der  neuenidedite  Codt;^  Syrum  SinaiHcuM,  Muiuch, 
1S&&;  A.  BonuJi^t  Coilatio  aodicit  LrwiMiani  «  «  .  cum  co- 
dice  Cwetattiarw^  Oxford,  IS&fl.  For  further  aecounU  of 
tlw*  Lawisi  codex  oonoult  the  filcH  q(  thm  AthfrnEum^  Acad- 
tmy,  CcmlAnpomri/  Reai&w.  Expoeittfrtf  Times,  Guaj^ian, 
ChuT'^  Quarterly  RevieiD,  TLZ^  and  iiaular  joumaJfl  for 
the  ye^ra  1893-96, 

On  the  n&ichito  m  textiml  criticism  cooauJt:  The  Ox- 
fitrd  Debate  on  The  Tpttual  CriticitTn  of  the  New  Testameni, 
London.  1897;  T.  W.  Etbe ridge,  Horm  Aramaica,  With 
a  TranaL  of  ,  .  .  St  Mattheui  and^  .  .  Hebreipa  pvm 
the  .  .  .  Penhiifi.  London,  184^;  idem.  The  Ap&atoticol 
Acte;  TraneL  from  the  Fenhito  ond  a  later  Text.  London, 
1849;  W,  Norton,  A  Tmnal.  .  .  .  of  the  Seventeen  Letter t 
...ofthe  PfiMito  SyriQc,  London.  1890;  J,  Uwynn.  Oider 
Byrinc  Vertian  of  Q^e  f&ttr  Minor  Ca^lic  Epiatlet,  in  /f*r- 
mathena,  1890.  On  Tatum:  A.  Hielt,  in  T.  Zahn,  For- 
wchungen^  vit  I  (1903);  Mn.  Lewiii,  in  Expotitor^  Aug., 
1807,  June.  1890. 

IV.  Tha  SamarltEH  Pentateuch:  Tbia  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  th©  Pen- 
tateuch in  SaniariUm  charaeters  or  with  the 
Arabic  veraion  used  by  the  Samaritans,  All  three 
are  contained  in  the  famous  triglot  manuBcHpt 
in  the  Barberini  Libraty  at  Rome  of  the  year 
1227  (for  facaimilo  cf.  G,  M.  Bianchini'a  Bvtxn- 
gcliariumquiidntplex,B,OTac,  17 A^yQTf  on  a  reduced 
&cale^  F.  G.  Ken^u,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient 
Manuscripts,  London,  1896,  pL  v).  The  qu^tion 
of  the  age  of  this  targum  depends  oa  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  whence  the  readings  are 
taken  which  are  found  under  the  rubric  (jj  Sttnift* 
railikon  in  some  fifty  margina!  notes  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  (to  the  passages  collected  by  Field  add 
Lev,  XV,  8;  Deut,  viii,  22,  xxxiv^  1-3,  from  th© 
margins  of  Lagarde's  Bibtiothecu  Sj/riaca).  The 
moat  probable  view  seems  to  be  that  not  Origen  but 
Eusebius  took  these  notes  from  the  Hebrew  Paota- 
teueh  aji  used  among  the  Samaritans.  On  a 
Samaritan  inscription  found  at  Am  was  (Emmaus) 
cf,  HevTie  BibliqMe,  1896,  p.  433,         E,  Nestle. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew.  The  variations,  aj^ide  from 
those  of  a  linguistic  character,  are  the  following: 
the  narrative  of  action  or  declaration  by  Moses 
IB  often  preceded  by  the  statement  that  he  acted 
or  spoke  by  divine  direction;  Gea.  iip2a,  "  seventh  " 
Is  changed  to  **  sixth  ";  anthropomorphisms  are 
removed,  and  in  Gen.  xx,  13,  xxxi,  53,  xxxv,  7,  Ex, 
xxii,  Hf  the  plural  predicate  after  Elohim  is 
changed  to  the  singular  to  avoid  a  polytheistic 
implication;  ''  Ebal  *'  (Deut,  xxvii,  4)  was  dis- 
placed by  Gerizim    for    national    reasocui*     The 


Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  proved  by  thee 
to  be  a  revision  of  the  Jewish,  but  a  revision  made  in 
early  times  (possibly  pre^hristian),  though  the 
modem  tendency  is  to  ascribe  the  imxt  now 
extant  to  the  second  Chri^itian  centuiy* 

BtBuooaAPHT:  The  text  was  ^i^at  printed  in  the  Fkris  Foly^* 
rIoI.  IMS.  then  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  1657.  Otbcf  edi- 
tionji  of  tbe  wboLo  or  of  p«rtfl  »re:  A.  BrOl],  Da»  aanun- 
taniKhe  Tnr^nt  rum  Pentateuch.  Frankfort,  1873-75,  with 
two  appeiulicias  whirh  appcjirfKl  1875-^70;  H*  Petenn*nii 
andC.  VolJei-H,  Pentaieuchux  Samatitanua  .  .  ..  i,  Genene, 
Berlin,  lg72,  ii,  Exitdue,  IM'I,  ill.  LenUcw,  1SS3,  iv, 
Numeri,  188S.  v.  DeuitrommUum,  18»U  J.  W,  Nut  I,  Froff- 
metti*  of  a  SumaHtAn  T<^truu%,  London,  IS74;  F.  Field* 
(^n&enit  ilexaplontm,  i.  p.  Ixxxii-lxxxiY.  Oxford^  1875; 
B.  Kohn,  in  Manatwi^iTift  fHf  Qetchithte  utyd  Witeen' 
tchaft  det  Juden^umj,  1S&4.  pp.  1-7,  49-^7. 

On  varioua  pluu»e:^  of  the  rulatioa  to  text-criticiam  eoo- 
eult:  Jy  Morinuri,  EiercUatiorwe  in  utrumQtie  Sawu^'Ua' 
narum  Pentaieuthtim.  Paris,  1631;  idom.  in  tbe  Fref»as  of 
his  fidition  of  tbe  Septua«int,  1028;  W.  Geaeaitu,  Dm 
Pentateuehi  Samaritans  iftdole,  .  .  .  Halle.  1815;  O.  B. 
WiofiJ-,  Be  vertiftni*  PenUitauihi  SamarHana  indtiie,  Leip- 
■ic.  IS17;  B.  Kohn.  De  Peniat^w^  Samaritano  .  .  .  ,  ib. 
1S65;  idem,  S^maritanische  Studien,  Bnc^lau,  1868;  idenu 
Zur  Sprorhe,  Literotur  tind  Dovmatik  d<ffr  Samorilianier^ 
Leipidc,  ia76;  idem*  in  ZDMQ^  acsxix  (iSSS),  105-226; 
A,  Cowley,  in  JQR,  viii  (181)0),  562  Aqq.,  and  iu  JE, 
X,  667:  idero,  A  Suppoaxd  Early  Copy  of  the  SamQritan 
PeTitateuch,  in  FEF,  Quarterly  Statetnent,  Oct,,  1004;  P, 
KahJe,  TextkrUi4che  und  tejikaiiMche  BemerkunQen  sum 
aamaritaniechen  Pentateuchtarffum,  Leipsic,  IS9S:  Jk  Skin- 
ner, Notea  on  a  newly  acfpiired  Samaritan  iVfS^  ia  JQR^ 
xiv  (1901),  26-36;  W.  E.  Barton.  The  Samaritan  Ptmta^ 
teuth,  in  Bibliotheca  «mi,  Lx  (1903);  R.  GottheiL.  in  JBL, 
xxT,  j»rt  1.  1906;  J.  A.  Moat^oitiery,  The  SamariiaTtt^ 
Pbilndelpbia,  1907. 

V.  Aramaic  Versions  (The  Targums) :  Th^e  are 
Aramaic  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament  (far- 
gum  5=  "  interpretation,  translation,"  from  tuTgengf 
^'to  explain,  translate'';  cf*  Ezraiv,  7) 
^"  rill  ^  prepared  for  use  in  the  synagogue, 
and  took  their  rise  from  the  custom  of 
repeating  and  explaining  the  Hebrew 
sacred  text  tn  the  Aramaic  tongue,  which  after 
the  exile  becaiue  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  and  elsewhere.  At  ^rst  the  targum  was  a 
free  oral  exposition;  then  it  gradually  acquired 
&xcd  form,  and  at  last  was  reilucod  to  writing. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  manuscripts  following 
the  Hebrew  text  verse  by  verse.  When  the 
Law  was  read,  the  paraphrase  was  given  after 
every  verse;  with  the  Prophets  three  verseo 
were  allowed  to  be  taken  together. 

The  language  of  the  Taigums  used  to  be  called 
Chaldee,  becau^^e  Jerome  so  named  the  Araniaic 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  are  written 
in  a  dialect  very  akin  to  that  of  the  Targums* 
In  reality,  these  have  preserved  the  Jewish  form  of 
the  Aramaic  J  the  next  cognate  dialect  being 
Syriac,  the  form  of  the  Aramaic  used  by  the 
Christians  of  Edcssa,  while  still  other  cognate 
dialects  are  those  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
and  of  the  Samaritans  (see  Semitic  Lakquaoss), 
Tbe  grammatical  and  Icxieographtcal  use  of  the 
Targums  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  no  edition 
has  as  yet  appeared  that  takes  account  of  all 
the  materials  now  available.  Mercier  vocal- 
ised the  texts  after  the  Syriac,  Buxtorf  after 
the  Biblical  Aramaic;  the  edition  printed  by 
Poa   (Sabbionetta,    1 557)    seems    to    rest    on    a 
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manuscript  in  which  the  supralinear  system  of 
vocalisation  had  been  changed  into  that  of  Tiberias, 
but  with  many  faults  and  inconsistencies.  The 
most  original  system  of  vocalization  is  that  pre- 
served in  manuscripts  from  Yemen,  on  which  cf. 
the  works  of  Merx,  Berliner,  Landauer,  Kautzsch, 
MargoUouth  {The  Superlinear  PtmctuoUiorif  in  PSBA , 
xxiii,  164-205),  and  Bamstem  (The  Targum  of 
Onkdos  to  Genesis,  London,  1896),  and  the  editions 
of  Prfttorius  (Joshua,  Berhn,  1890;  Judges,  1900). 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
is  more  than  one  Targum.  One  on  the  Pentateuch 
is  attributed  in  some  passages  of  the  Talmud  to 
the  helpers  of  Ezra.  According  to  the 
O^SSir  Babylonian  Tahnud  (Megillot  3a),  On- 
kelos  delivered  it  orally  in  Pales- 
tine; but  this  is  the  result  of  confusing  Onkelos 
with  Aquila,  who  translated  the  Old  Testament 
into  Greek  (see  above,  I,  2,  §  1),  and  ''Judaic 
Pentateuch-Targum"  is  a  better  name  than 
''Targum  of  O^elos,"  which  has  been  in  use 
since  Bomberg's  Rabbinic  Bible  of  1517.  In  the 
third  century  its  text  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered fixed,  and  manuscripts  are  mentioned 
several  times,  but  Origen  and  Jerome  apparently 
did  not  know  a  Targum,  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  did  not  find  official  recognition 
before  the  fifth  centiuy.  Its  language  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  both  Talmuds,  and  seems 
to  render  the  original  into  the  language  of  the 
place  and  time  of  its  origin  (Palestine)  as  faith- 
fully as  a  translation  which  is  somewhat  parsr 
phrastic  can  do.  The  Hebrew  text  on  which 
it  rests  is  practically  our  Masoretic  text,  and 
it  is  of  interest  as  representing  the  exegetical 
tradition  of  the  Jews.  It  is  quite  literal,  gives  a 
messianic  interpretation  of  Gen.  xlix,  10,  and  Num. 
xxiv,  17,  additions  to  Gen.  xlix.  Num.  xxiv,  Deut. 
xxxii,  33,  and  avoids  all  anthropomorphisms.  Like 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  Maso- 
retic studies,  which  have  been  edited  by  Berliner 
(Die  Massorah  turn  Targum  Onkelos,  Leipsic,  1877). 
The  Targum  of  the  Prophets  has  been  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  Hillel's  greatest  disciple; 
others  give  as  its  redactor  Joseph  ben  Hiyyaof  Baby- 
lon (d.  about  333) ;  but  it  did  not  receive 
%'  ^^^S^  ^**  ^*^  written  form  before  the  fifth 
Jonatnan.  ^jj^^y  j^  jg  more  paraphrastic  than 
the  Targum  of  the  Law,  which  induced  Comill  to 
think  that  it  is  older.  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt 
thought  they  recognized  different  hands.  The 
paraphrase  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Isa.  liii  is  understood  of  the  Messiah, 
whose  suffering  atones  for  Israel.  Great  enmity  is 
shown  against  Rome. 

The  two  Targums  just  described  represent  the 
Judaic   Aramaic;  of    a  mixed  character   is    the 
language  of  Targums  Yerushalmi  I  and  II  on  the 
Law.  Some  verses  are  missing  from  the 
4.  Other    former,  and  the  latter  is  preserved  only 
'•'•^J™    in  fragments.    Certain  other  fragments 
_^   *~*-    found  in  various  manuscripts  and  edi- 
Propheta    ^*®°^  ^^  *^®  Pentateuch  are  designated 
by  Dalman  (Grammatik,  §  6, 3)  as  Yei^ 
ushalmilll.    There  are  similar  fragments  of  a  Tar- 
gum on  the  Prophets  published  by  Lagarde  from  the 


margins  of  Reuchlin's  codex  (on  which  cf.  Bacher,  in 
ZDM  G,  xxviii ) .  Bassf reund  (Das  FragmerUentargum 
zum  Pentateuch,  Breslau,  1896)  and  similarly  Dal- 
man (Grammatik,  §  6,  4)  see  in  Onkelos  the  oldest 
Palestinian  Targum  and  in  Yerushalmi  I  and  II 
a  later  development.  M.  Ginsburger,  on  the 
contrary  (Pseudo-jonathan,  Berlin,  1903,  preface), 
and  Bacher  find  in  them  traces  of  a  very  old 
Palestinian  Targum,  which  has  been  worked  over 
by  Onkelos.  The  conunent  in  these  pieces  is 
sometimes  vciy  fantastic. 

The  Targums  of  the  Hagiographa  are  not 
translations,  but  conunentaries;  the  Targum  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  is  a  pane- 
gyric of  the  Jewish  nation  with 
foolish  anachronisms,  the  Targum  of 


6.  The 
Hagloflr- 


^J[rj^"  the  Psalms  is  in  some  parts  literal,  in 
others  explanatory.  The  Targum  of 
Proverbs  is  a  working  over  of  the  Syriac  translation 
(cf.  Pinkuss,  in  ZATW,  xiv,  65,  161).  As  the 
Hagiographa  were  not  read  in  the  Synagogue  as 
regularly  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (cf .  Lk.  iv, 
16;  Acts  xiii,  15;  xv,  21),  their  Targums  are  to 
some  extent  private  literaiy  works  of  differing 
character.  For  Ezra-Nehemiah  and  Daniel  no 
Taigmn  is  known,  imless  the  Aramaic  parts  of 
Daniel  are  fragments  of  a  Taigum.  For  Esther 
there  are  two  Targums.  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  grammar  is  G.  Dalman,  Oram- 
moHk  dea  jUdiach^^palOMtinUchen  AranUUacht  Leipsio,  1894, 
AuBoabe  mU  DiaUkiproben,  1806.  2d  ed..  1005  (gives  val- 
uable oompend  of  Uterature).  The  first  special  diction- 
ary for  the  Targum  is  the  Mehargeman  of  Elias  Levita, 
Isny,  1641;  quite  complete  but  unsatisfactory  linguis- 
tically is  J.  Levy,  ChalddUd^ea  WMerbuch  Hber  die  Tar- 
oumim,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1867-68.  The  whole  range  of 
Aramaic  literature  is  treated  in  Nathan  bar  Jechiel, 
Sepher  hs-aruk  (c  1100  a.d.),  first  printed  without  place 
and  date,  but  before  1480  a.d.,  new  ed.,  by  A.  Kohut, 
Vienna,  1878-02  (cf.  JE,  ix,  180-182).  Others  are:  G. 
F.  Boderianus  (1573),  printed  in  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot; J.  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  chaldaicum,  1640,  new  ed.,  B. 
Fischer,  Leipsic,  1860-75;  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the 
TargunUm^  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Jeru^uUmi  and  the  Mid- 
raahic  Literature,  2  vols..  New  York,  1003  (the  most  ac- 
cessible); G.  Dalman,  Aramdiachrneuhebr&iechea  W&rter- 
budi  mit  Lexikon  der  Ahbreviaturen^  von  G.  H&ndler, 
Frankfort,  1807-1001. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  first  printed  Bologna,  1482, 
with  Hebr.  text  and  Rashi's  commentary;  best  edition 
by  Foa,  at  Sabbionetta,  1557,  republished  by  A.  Berliner 
at  Berlin,  1884  (cf.  Lagarde,  MiUheilunoen,  ii,  163-182); 
latest  edition  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  Sefer  keter  tora 
at  Jerusalem,  1804-1001.  Parts  are  in  A.  Merx,  Chrea- 
tomaOwa  Taroumiea,  Berlin,  1883;  in  E.  Kautzsch,  Ueber 
eine  alie  Handeduift  dee  Taroum  Onkeloe,  Halle,  1803; 
and  G.  Dalman,  AramAieehe  Dialektproben,  Leipsic,  1806. 
Translations  are  that  in  Eng.  by  J.  W.  Etheridge,  inclu- 
ding Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  the  Jerusalem  fragments,  2 
vols.,  London,  1862,  and  the  Latin  transl.  by  P.  Fagius, 
Strasburg,  1546.  On  the  text-critical  value  and  other 
relations  consult:  S.  Landauer,  Die  Maeorah  gum  Onkeloe, 
Leipsic,  1877;  H.  Bamstein.  Targum  of  Onkelos  to  Qeneeie, 
London,  1806;  G.  Diettrich,  Orammaiieche  Beobachtungen, 
in  ZATW,  XX  (1000),  148-150;  E.  Brederek,  in  TSK,  Ixxiv 
(1001),  351-377;  A.  Merx,  Die  VokalieoHon  der  Targume, 
in  Verhandlung  dee  Sten  orienlaliachen  Congreee,  ii,  part  1, 
pp.  142-188.  On  the  person  of  Onkelos  consult:  D. 
Lusaatto,  Philoxenua,  Cracow,  1805;  M.  Friedmann,  Onke- 
loe  und  Akylat,  Vienna,  1806;  JE,  ii,  36-38,  ix,  405. 
xii,  58-50. 

The  editions  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  are:  For  the 
"  Former  Prophets "  1st  edition,  Leiria,  1404,  for  the 
whole,  in  the  first  Rabbinic  Bible,  Venice,  1517;  by  La- 
garde after  Reuchlin's*  MS.,  1872  (cf.  A.  Klostermann, 
in  TSK,  zlvi,  1873,  731-767);  Joshua  and  Judges  by  Pne- 
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toriuBfromSouthArabian  MSB.,  Berlin,  1800-1000;  Jonah 
and  Bfioah  by  Merxt  in  hia  ChreHomathia,  ut  sup.;  Nahum 
by  Adler.  in  JQR.  vii  (1805).  030-^57;  Jer.  i-xii  by  Wolf- 
tohn,  1003;  Esekiel.  i-x  by  Silbennann.  1002;  the  Haf- 
taroth  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  Sefer  keUr  torah^  ut  sup. 
Gonmilt  also:  C.  W.  H.  Pauli.  The  CkaUee  Parapknue  on 
Ae  Prophet  leaiah,  London,  1871;  Z.  Frankel,  Zu  dmn 
Tarffum  der  Propheten,  Brealau,  1872;  W.  Baoher,  in 
ZDMQ,  xxviU  (1874).  1-72.  157.  810;  H.  8.  Leiry. 
Taroum  on  leaiah,  viA  Commentary,  London.  1880. 

Yenuhalmi  1  and  II  were  first  published  in  Bomberg's 
Rabbinic  Bible.  Venice,  1517.  The  best  editions  of  both 
are  by  M.  Ginsburger.  Peeuio-JonaOuin,  Berlin.  1003. 
and  Dae  FraamenUnOuui/wn,  1800  (cf.  Bamstein,  in  JQR, 
xiii.  1800.  187;  ZDMQ,  lyiii.  1004,  874-378).  On  both 
Targums.  cf.  Dalman,  QrammaHkt  f  6.  1-2;  on  an  im- 
portant manuscript  of  Ysnishalmi  II  at  Nuremberg,  of. 
Lagarde.  MiUhaUungen,  iii.  Gdttingen.  1880, 87. 

The  Targum  of  the  Hagiographa:  The  first  edition  of 
Job,  Pe..  Prov..  and  the  Rolls  was  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible. 
Venice.  1517,  which  books  were  reprinted  by  Lagarde  in 
1873;  the  best  edition  of  the  Targum  on  Esther  is  by  M. 
David,  Berlin.  1806  (cf.  Posner,  Dae  Taraum  Rieehon  tu 
Eether,  Breslau,  1806);  Eoclesiastes,  from  South  Arabian 
MSS..  by  A.  Levy.  ib.  1005.  Consult  E.  Brsderek,  Kon- 
kordans  sum  Targum  Onkdoe,  Qiessen.  1006;  H.  L.  Straok, 
EinUiiuna  in  das  A.  T.,  f  84.  Munich.  1006. 

VI.  The  Armenian  Venion:  The  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  the  Greek, 
though  it  shows  in  certain  passages  and  books  traces 
of  revision  either  from  the  Syriac  or  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  text  used  seems  to  have  been 
dependent  on  Origen,  for  in  some  Armenian  manu- 
scripts hexaplaric  marks  are  found.  In  the  manu- 
scripts (not  in  the  printed  editions)  various  pseudepi- 
graphic  books  appear.  The  Armenian  Psalter 
printed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
at  Venice,  1850,  was  rejected  in  consequence  of 
these  additions.  Ecclesiasticus  has  been  trans- 
lated twice,  first  in  the  fifth  century,  this 
version  being  printed  in  the  Venice  Bible,  1860; 
again  probably  in  the  eighth  century,  found  in 
2^hrab's  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  of  1805. 
On  the  statements  of  Koriun,  Laasar  of  Parpi. 
and  Moses  of  Chorene,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  by  Mesrob,  Sahag,  Eznik,  and  others 
between  396  and  430  from  manuscripts  brought 
from  Edessa,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria, 
cf.  Gonybeare,  DB/i,  152  (see  Armenia,  II,  §§ 
2-3).  A  collation  of  the  Armenian  version  was 
made  for  Holmes-Parsons  (see  above,  I,  1,  §  2), 
and  is  being  made  afresh  for  the  forthcoming 
Cambridge  Septuagint  by  McLean  (cf.  Swete, 
Introduction,  London,  1900,  p.  118).  Theodoret 
states  that  in  his  time  the  language  of  the  Hebrews 
was  translated  into  that  of  the  Armenians, 
Scythians,  and  Sauromatians.  A  concordance  to 
the  Armenian  Bible  has  been  printed  in  the  cloister 
of  San  Giaoomo  at  Jerusalem  (1895).  The  un- 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  found  in 
Armenian  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  San 
Lazsaro  were  translated  into  English  by  J. 
Issaverdens  (Venice,  1901);  on  Ter  Moosesjan's 
History  of  the  Translation  of  the  BibU  into  Arme- 
nian, cf .  H.  Goussen,  in  NouveUe  Revue  de  ThMogie, 
1904,  p.  9. 

For  the  New  Testament  Mill  used  some  notes  on 
the  Armenian  version  by  W.  Guise  and  L.  Piques. 
For  Tregelles  C.  Rieu  collated  Zohrab's  edition 
of  1805.  His  notes  were  used  by  Tischendorf 
in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  New  Testament;  Gregory 


catalogued  sixty-four  manuscripts  in  Europe  (outside 
of  Russia)  and  America.  At  Moscow  is  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  dated  887,  at  Echmiadzin  is  the  manu- 
script 222  written  in  989,  but  with  an  ivory 
binding  which  is  much  older.  Conjrbeare  dis- 
covered in  this  manuscript,  after  Marie  xvi,  8, 
the  words  Arieton  eriUou  ("of  the  presbyter 
Arist[i]on"),  which  probably  preserve  tiie  name 
of  the  author  of  the  dose  of  the  second  Gos- 
pel. The  Gospels  have  invariably  the  so-called 
Ammonian  sections;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  Euthalian  additions  (see  Ammoniub  of  Alex- 
andria; EuTHALnTB);  at  their  end  is  found  the 
apocryphal  correspondence  of  Paul  with  the  Corin- 
thians. After  John  follows  sometimes  the  apocry- 
phal "  Rest  of  John."  The  Apocalypse  is  said  to 
be  a  recension  made  by  Nerses  Lambron  in  the 
twelfth  century;  a  much  older  version  is  indicated 
by  H.  Goussen  (cf .  Gregory,  Textkritik,  Leipsic,  1902, 
p.  568).  The  inclusion  of  the  apocryphal  corre- 
spondence of  Paul  with  the  Corinthians  and  other 
characteristics  of  this  version  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  Armenian  Church  confirm  the  view  that 
the  Armenian  version  was  first  based  on  the 
Syriac  Bible  and  afterward  revised  from  the 
Greek;  cf.  on  this  question  Conybeare  and 
Burkitt.  E.  Nebtls. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Th«  Armenian  Bible  wm  first  printed, 
Amsterdam.  1666.  from  a  single  MS.;  of  this  the  edition 
by  Meohitar.  Venice.  1733,  was  in  the  main  a  reprint; 
the  first  oritioal  edition  was  by  Zohrab.  Venice.  1805. 
Consult  Scrivener,  Introduction,  ii.  148-164;  Qregory. 
Textkritik,  i.  666-573;  F.  C.  Conybeare.  in  DB,  i.  161- 
164.  and  in  The  ExpoeUor,  1803,  pp.  242  sqq..  and 
Dee..  1806;  F.  C.  Burkitt.  in  EB,  iv.  6011.  6028;  A. 
Abeghian.  Vorfraoen  eur  EntetehunffeoeedU^Ue  der  allar- 
mer^eehen  Bibkubereeteunoen,  Marburg.  1006;  idem.  Zur 
EntetehungegeeehidUe  der  altarmenieehen  BibeliibereetMun- 
gen,  Tfibingen,  1007. 

Vn.  Bg]rptiAn  Coptic  Versions:  According  to 
Zosimus  Panopolitanus,  the  Hebrew  Bible  was 
translated  into  Egyptian  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Septuagint  (see  above,  I,  1,  §  6);  according  to  the 
life  of  St.  Anthony,  he  heiird  the  Gospel  read  in 
church  in  the  Egyptian  language.  But  the  latter 
statement  is  not  certain  enough  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  New 
Testament  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  At  that  time  Christianity  in  E^gypt 
seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  Greek-spetJc- 
ing  towns.  Modem  scholars  distinguish  linguis- 
tically as  many  as  five  or  six  Coptic  dialects;  for 
the  textual  critic  the  Coptic  versions  fall  into 
three  divisions,  although  a  former  generation 
knew  only  one  and  called  it  the  Coptic,  i.e.,  the 
Egyptian,  version.  These  divisions  are:  (1)  The 
Saidic  or  the  version  of  Upper  Egypt,  sometimes 
called  the  Thebaic;  (2)  the  Fayyumic  (formerly 
called  the  Bashmuric),  with  which  text  the 
fragments  in  the  Middle-Egyptian  dialect  agree; 
(3)  the  version  now  in  ecclesiastical  use  among  all 
Copts  or  Egyptian  Christians,  called  Bohairic. 
The  Bohairah  ("  Lake  ")  is  a  district  near  Alex- 
andria and  Lake  Mareotis,  the  modem  Beherah. 
There  is  a  fourth  dialect  called  Akhmimic;  but  the 
version  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  this  dialect,  pre- 
served in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  is  properly 
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i  witli    the  3aidie  veTmon,     BAshmurie  bad 
ilnuty  died  out  in  the  timfi  of  Athan&sius. 

Th©  Bohairic  version  was  for  a  long  time  the 

otiljr  one   known    to    European   B^sholars^   and    is 

still  e:apposed  hf  some  to  be  the  earUest  version 

in  anj  Egn>tian  dialect;  but  with  better  reaaon 

oth^i  see  in  it  a  la  to  recenflion,  characteriwd  by 

greater  faithfulnefls  to  the  Greeks  the  basal  Greek 

text  being  best  represented  by  the  Greek  Codex 

L  and,  among  the  Fathers,  not  by  Clement  and 

Origin,  bat  by  Cyril.    Of  the  Saidic  manuscripU 

■ocne    of    the    more    ancient    are    bi  Ungual »   the 

Gf^eek   occupying  the  pag^  on   the  left  hand  of 

the    open    book;    the    Bohainc    manuscript«j   on 

the     contrary,     are    often     accompanied    by   an 

Arabie  translation,  but   there  ia    no  instance  of 

a  Greco-Bohairie   manuscript.     When  written   in 

two  oolumna  the  Greco-Saidic  manuacripts  have 

both  Greek  columns  on  the  left  and  both  Baidic 

cm    the  rights  and  occasionally    the     two    pages 

of  the  codex  give  diflferent  readings.    The  text 

of  this  vemon  generally  supports  that  represented 

by  Codex  B^  but  it  has  some  strangp  ^'Western" 

^gulanties;  for  instance,  to    Luke  xxtii,  53,  it    m 

added  that  Joseph  plaecd  a  stone  at  the  door  of 

the  sepulcher,   which  twenty  men  were  scarcely 

able  to  move^  and  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 

»nd  Laxanis  the  name  of  the  former  is  given  as 

"NuMYeh."     Hey  elation  seems  to  have  been  cou- 

ndcred  uneanonicai,  for  it  is  not  found  with  the 

»«t  of  the  New  Testament.  E,  Nestle. 

fiiBUooaAFBT:  Enehuid  Gnibar.  AUijemeins  En^ydopddii, 
SitiioD  2,  rol  x£dx*  1!^^6;  J.  P.  Mirtin,  in  PolubiUion, 
I  ISA,  P«i9«  lSa4):  A.  Schulte,  Du  koptiMche  Utbmttmnff 
*r  rur  fftotmn  PropA^iflfi^  M(lni*t*r,  1893:  Scrt verier, 
IstFuducticm^  ii,  0l~144;  H.  Hsrvernat,  ^tude  sur  Um  vcr- 
ivni  Coj>fc*  dlff  Ut  BibUt  in  iSmw  Bibiijjue.  v  (1S06)^  3» 
427-133,  M0-&69.  vi  (1807),  1,  43-74;  GrcKon^,  TtstkriiUt, 
i  528-553 ;  DS,  I  flfl8-673:  EB,  iv,  50Q6~tl,  d(i27;  W, 
E.  Cmm  ti  fteeuitotned  to  note  iww  BibliciU  texta  in  tbe 
Kama}  Archfr^&oicol  Rtpart  of  th«  Egypt  Explore  ion 
fnini  (ef .  !  hAt  for  1 905-06,  pp.  6fl  nqq,  >. 

OQthe  Bohairie  veraiOD  af  the  Old  TeMt«,tnerit,  0speia9\[y 
ih*  Pmuteuch,  cf .  A ,  K ,  B rookc.  In  J  TS Alt .  2$&  - 278.  For 
tbe  BoWrie  New  Tc^tamoat  there  i«  naw  the  fine  edition 
(rflli«CUnadon  Preaa  byG.  Homer.  The  Csplie  V'trnan  of 
^  S.  T.  in  thi  Nortki^n  Dialeciy  <tlheriEiA£  c^iwi  th«  Mvm- 
pfciftc  ^nd  Bohiiric^  irilA  Inirodw^tion,  critical  Apparatutt 
tt^iiUrfii  Enff.  tranvi-t  vnU.  i-ii^  Goepets,  1898»  vola.  iii- 
fT.  Art*  *nd  Epiatlea,  1905. 
^T^SkJdie  N«w  Teetjooent  i»  edited  by  P.  J.  Balefltri  ia 

^*iy  Td.  iii,  Rjome.  1904;  the  Berlin  niftnuacript  of  the 
Patller.bj-A.  RAhlim.GGA,  iv,  4,  1901;  d,  »boJ.  O,  Prince, 
J^i»  Vffffioft,  o/  ihe  Ciyptic  Pmlter,  in  JBL,  xxi,  92-99; 
J-O.Win*Udt»SoAtdicBiWioaJ  Fraffmenii  in  tfmBadieian 
^^^V.Jn  PSBA,  ixrii,  2;  and  C,  Wewsely.  SohiditA- 
Jj^iiii*  Ptfdmenfrasrnentf.  Vienna,  1907.  For  parts  of 
™*^  Teftla^nent  cf.  La^iLrde'H  Pentateutk.  I^ipido,  1R07, 
J^*^tMrtw  MemphiHai.  GMtineen.  1875.  and  (for  Wii- 

^  *i5dij  ofthe  BorKJanFraetnenta.  byCiaaea-p  18S5-Sfi:  on 
5J*'Kiport>noeof  the  Egyptian  v«raoti  of  Job*  ol.  L*gardOt 
'Vitft«jbiii0«n,  Gfittingea,  1884,  i,  203, 

y^  The  Ethlopic  Version  t  In  Ethiopic  there 
exirti  a  translation  of  the  Bible  which  haa  continued 
the  only  oDe  authorized  among^  Abyssmtan  Chris- 
tiflHi^  Mid  even  among  the  Jewish  FaJashas;  and  it 
*[fll  maiutains  ita  ancient  authority,  althouf^h  the 
t*tiiiopic  long  ago  eeased  to  be  epoken.  There  is 
^  ftUable  information  a«  to  the  exact  time  or  man- 
^^  of  iu  origin;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  inade 


from  the  Sep tu agin t  in  the  eariy  days  of  Abyesiii- 
ian  ChnBtlanity,  between  the. fourth  and  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  very  faithful,  beings  for  the  moat 
part,  a  verbal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  readable  and 
fluent,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  often  renders 
closely  the  ideas  and  the  words  of  the  Hebrew, 

Dillmann  projected  an  edition  of  the  Ethbpio 
Old  Testament  in  five  volumes,  of  which  he  lived 
to  publish  vols,  i,  Gen,-Huth  (1853),  ii.  Bam  .-Kings 
(1861-71),  and  v,  the  Apocrypha  (1894).  He  ar- 
ranged the  manuscripts  in  throe  groups:  (1)  thoaa 
which  contain  the  original  translation  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  unoomipted;  (2)  those  the  text  of  which  has 
been  revised  and  (K>mpletedfrotn  the  Greek;  (3)  tho^t 
which  have  been  corrected  from  the  Hebrew.  From 
the  circumstance  that  the  Ethiopic  Church  was  dc» 
pendent  on  that  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable  that  the 
particular  recension  of  the  Septuagint  from  which 
the  Ethiopic  translation  was  made  was  the  Hes- 
yehian  (see  above,  I,  1  ^  j  5).  But  the  early  Araiaaio- 
gpeaking  missionaries  influenced  the  translation^ 
as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  Aramaic  wordi 
which  are  employed  to  convey  Christian  ideas. 
Possibly  the  Bible  was  translated*  at  least  in  part, 
by  these  miiwionaries  or  their  pupils. 

The  division  into  chapters  was  introduced  at  a 
later  day  into  Abyssinia,  under  European  influ- 
ences. The  Ethiopic  Bible  includes  the  Apocrypha^ 
except  the  books  of  Maccabees ,  which  were  either 
not  translated  or  very  early  lost,  and  several 
pseudepigrapha,  and  puts  them  upon  perfect 
equality  with  the  canonical  writings;  and  in  this 
way  the  number  of  books  ia  given  as  eighty-one, 
forty-six  for  the  Old  Testament,  thirty- five  for 
the  New.  (See  ABTaaiffiA  and  thk  ABTseimAti 
Chukch.)  (F.  pRATonitrs,) 

BiBLioaBAPnr:  For  lint^  of  Ethiopie  MB8.  &v&iUbl«  con- 
tu\t  the  CataltiguM  by  A.  T.  d'Abb&die.  Plu-L^  1S5Q  (a  fen- 
era]  Uai),  by  C.  F.  A,  DiUnmon  (for  British  MuBoiim)^  Lon- 
don, 1847  (for  Bodldan  Libn&ry).  Oxiord,  184&,  Jind  (for 
Berlin)  B«FUn^  1878,  by  W.  Wright  (for  British  Muaetiro), 
London,  1877,  &nd  by  H.  Zotenberg  (far  Bibliotfa^ue 
Nalion»k)>  Pans;  ZDMO,  y.  154  sqq.  (for  thow  in  Ttt- 
bJngen),  ZliSfG,  xvi  (for  Viatma),.  BuUeUn  ni^enh/l^fur 
pvbtii  ptzr  rAcademie  d*9  Scienca,  ii^  30'Z  iii.  145  iHtq, 
(for  thotm  in  St*  P^tcrabilJig),  And  a  (^cnprml  Jist  in  C*  R, 
GreKory,  Prohgtmuna,  iii,  900-01 2,  LetpAie.  1894.  On  th« 
version  ponfltilt:  C,  F*  A.  l>illm»nn,  in  JahrbfOcImr  dar  fri&- 
liichen  Wisttm^rhaft,  v  (1S&3),  I44r-15l;  IlQckendorf,  m 
ZATll\  vii  (18S7),  fll-90:  P.  J.  Bachmann,  Ditd^k^pnt^ 
j^etan  esthiopum,  paJt  1,  ObadiaJt^  HhHd,  IS92.  pari  2, 
MaifOi'M.  li^gS,  Die  Klatftliedtr,  iSS3,  Jefoto.  tS03;  L. 
Golda-chmidtt  Bibtiotkec^s  arthiopim,  Leipalc,  1803;  Hack-^ 
fipill,  in  ZA,  xl  (1897),  1 50- 1 51^  The  itibject  is  treatod 
a3rto  in  C.  R,  Gregory,  /Vfl^floomwma,  iii,  894-900,  Mt  pup.; 
in  th«  Einieiluno  of  K6nis.  1893,  p.  113,  of  JMchcr.  IR94, 
p.  3SS*  ASid  of  Ckimil],  lSfi6,  p.  338,  and  the  InXroduetitm 
of  Scrivener,  ii,  164-lftJ5* 

Tbe  bc«t  (h1.  of  the  Old  Teatament  ift  that  of  DiUmaiin 
(ut  *u.p.).  The  New  TentamenC  w&^  fir-Ht  printed  »t  Eomtt 
in  1548-49  by  the  Abymtnian  Taflfa-Sion  or,,  ait  he  ii  a]« 
calLetdt  Peter  the  Ethiopian,  reprinted  in  the  Londoti  Poly* 
gtot  Ane<LwAii  isaued  by  T.  P.  Pl&ttfor  theBFBS  in 
1826-30,  reprinted  at  Leipaic,  189&. 

DL  The  Georgian  (Iberian)  Versioii :  The  earlieflt 
translations  of  partis  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the 
Iberians  belong  to  the  fifth  centuiy,  and  seem  to  be- 
tray the  influence  of  the  Syriac  vcraion,  David  and 
Stephen  in  the  eight  century  are  the  first  namea 
known  of  men  engaged  in  revisiofi  of  the  Iberian 
Bible.   A  papyruB  loiter  ia  aaaigped  to  tbe  seventh 
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or  eighth  century,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  is 
dated  a  century  later  (facsimile  in  Tsagareli).  The 
edition  printed  at  Moscow,  1743,  has  been  retouched 
from  the  Slavonic.  S.  C.  Malan  in  1862  used  this 
version  for  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  On 
the  Georgian  manuscripts  of  the  library  at  Paris 
there  is  a  recent  paper  by  A.  Khakhanov. 

E.  Nestle. 

Biblioobapht:  Scrivener,  Introduction,  ii,  156;  A.  A. 
Tsasareli,  "  Information  about  the  Monuments  of  Georgian 
Literature  "  (Russian),  parts  i-iii,  St.  Petersburg,  1886-94; 
C.  R.  Gregory,  Proiegomena,  iii.  922-923,  Leipsic,  1894; 
idem.  Textkritik,  i,  573;  J.  M.  Bebb.  in  DB,  iv.  861;  A. 
Palmieri.  Le  Veraione  Oeorgiane  della  Bibbiat  in  Be—a- 
rione,  2  ser.,  vol.  v.  269-268,  322-327,  vi,  72-77,  189- 
194,  Rome,  1901-02.  On  the  people  consult:  A.  Leist, 
Dcu  oeorffi»che  Volk,  Dresden,  1903. 

X.  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulfilas:  Ulfilas  (q.v.), 
the  Moses  of  the  Goths,  as  Constantino  styled  him 
(cf.  TSK,  1893,  273),  was  made  bishop  probably  in 
341  at  Antioch  and  died  in  381  or  383.  He  gave 
to  his  people  the  alphabet  and  the  Bible,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Philostorgius  {Hist,  eccl.,  ii,  6),  omitted 
to  translate  the  books  of  Kings  because  he  thought 
they  contained  too  much  about  war  for  the  good  of 
his  fierce  coimtrymen.  Of  the  Old  Testament  very 
few  fragments  are  left;  viz..  Gen.  v,  3-30;  Ps.  Iii, 
2-3;  Ezra  xv  (i.e.  Neh.  v),  13-16,  xvi,  14-xvii, 
3,  xvii,  13-45.  The  translation  follows  the  recen- 
sion of  Lucian  (see  above,  I,  1,  §  5).  The  Gothic 
priests  Sunnias  and  Fretela,  who  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  Jerome  about  the  true  readings  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Psalter  some  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Ul  filas  (cf .  Jerome,  Epist. ,  cvi) ,  were 
perhaps  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  Gothic  Psalms. 
That  the  Psalms  were  sung  in  Gothic  at  Constan- 
tinople is  testified  by  Chrysostom  (cf.  the  disserta- 
tion of  J.  Milhlau,  Zur  Frage  nach  der  gotischen 
Psalmenubersetzung,  Kiel,  1904).  On  the  frag- 
ments of  Ezra  (Nehemiah),  cf.  E.  Langner,  Die  goti- 
schen Nehemia-fragmerUe  (Sprottau,  1903). 

More  of  the  New  TesUunent  is  preserved,  thanks 
to  the  Codex  ArgerUeua  now  in  Upsala,  also  by  a 
palimpsest  from  Weissenburg  discovered  in  Wol- 
fenbiittel  in  1756,  and  fragments  at  Turin  discov- 
ered by  Angelo  Mai  in  1817  and  by  ReifFerscheid 
in  1866.  The  Codex  ArgerUetta  must  have  had  a 
very  near  relationship  to  Codex  /.  of  the  Latin  Bible 
(cf.  M.  Haupt,  Die  Vorrede  der  gotischen  Bibeliiber- 
setzung,  in  his  Opiiscula,  vol.  iii,  Leipsic,  1876; 
Burkitt,  JTS,  i,  129;  Kauffmann,  ZDP,  xxxii,  305- 
335;  Draseke,  ZWT,  1907).  It  was  perhaps  part 
of  a  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Latin  Testament.  The 
version  is  very  faithful,  following  the  text  used  by 
Chrysostom.  More  than  100  Greek  and  Latin 
words  were  retained  by  Ulfilas  (cf.  C.  Elis,  t/c6cr 
die  Fremdwfrrter  und  fremden  Eigennamen  in  der 
gotischen  BibelUbersetzung,  G5ttingen,  1903). 

E.  Nestle. 

Bzbuographt:  E.  Bernhardt,  Kritiache  Untermehunoen 
Hber  die  gothiache  BibelUberaetsuno,  Meiningen,  1867;  K. 
Weinhold,  Die  gothiache  Sprache  im  Dienate  dea  Chriatenr- 
thuma,  Halle,  1870;  A.  Kinch,  Der  Sepiuaginta-Codex  dea 
Ulphilaa,  in  Afonataachrift  fQr  Qeachichie  und  Wiaaenachaft 
dea  Judenthuma,  xxii  (1873),  42-46,  85-89.  215-219;  O. 
Ohrloff,  Die  BruchaiOcke  ,  .  .  der  gothiachen  BibelQber- 
aetzung,  Halle,  1873;  idem,  in  ZDP,  vu  (1876),  261-295; 
A.  Sohaubach,  Ueber  daa  VerhiiUnia  der  gothiachen  BiheU 
HiberaetMung  ,  ,  ,  mu  der   LtUheriachen  ....    Meiningen, 


1879;  O.  Kaufmann,  in  ZeUatkrift  fUr  deutachsa  Alter- 
(hum,  zxvu  (1883);  K.  Biarold.  Kntiedke  Unterauchungen 
Hber  den  Einfluaa  dea  Lateina  auf  die  gothiache  BibetOber- 
aetaung,  Kdnigsbers,  1881;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prolegomena, 
iii.  1108,  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Kauffmann,  in  ZDP,  xxix 
(1896),  306-337;  W.  Bangert,  Der  Einfluaa  lateiniadter 
Quellen  auf  die  gothiache  Bibeliiberaetgung,  RudoUtadt, 
1880;  W.  Luft  and  F.  Vogt,  in  Zeitachrift  fUr  deutachea 
AUerthum,  xlii  (1898);  J.  MOhlau,  Zur  Frage  nach  der 
gotiachen  PaalmenHberaetguno,  Kiel,  1904.  On  the  lan- 
guage consult:  G.  H.  Balg,  Comparative  Oloaaary  of  the 
Gothic  Language,  8  parte.  New  York,  1887-90;  J.  Wright. 
A  Primer  of  the  Oothic  Language,  London,  1899;  on  the 
<3othio  alphabet,  W.  Luft,  Siudien  gu  den  OUeaten  germa- 
niachen  Alphabeten,  Gatereloh,  1898. 

The  Codex  ArgerUeua  was  first  published  by  FraneiBcus 
Junius  (du  Jon),  Dort,  1665;  with  the  other  fragments, 
glossary,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  de  Gabelents  and  J.  Loebe,  Leipsic. 
1836  and  1846;  in'fac8imilebyA.Uppetr0m,  Upsala.  1854, 
supplemented  in  1857  by  ten  leaves  which  had  been  stolen 
but  afterward  recovered.  The  edition  most  used  in  Germany 
is  by  F.  L.  Stamm,  Paderbom,  1858, 9th  ed.,  with  diction- 
ary by  M.  Heyne  and  grammar  by  F.  Wrede,  1896.  An- 
other ed.  with  apparatus  is  by  E.  Bernhardt,  Halle,  1875 
(text  ed..  1884).  There  is  an  American  edition  byO.  H. 
Balg.  The  Firat  Germanic  Bible,  Milwaukee,'1891.  Partial 
eds.  are  J.  Bosworth,  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Goepeta 
.  .  .  with  .  .  .  Wydiffe  and  Tyndale,  London.  1865,  new 
ed.,  1907,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Mark,  London,  1882. 

B.  Modem  VeTBions. 

I.  Arabic  Versions:  "There  are  more  Arabic 
versions  of  the  Gospels  than  can  be  welcome  to 
theology,  with  its  press  of  work,"  wrote  Lagarde 
in  the  preface  of  his  edition  of  the  four  Gospels 
in  Arabic  (Leipsic,  1864).  There  are  translations 
made  from  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Coptic,  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Greek.  There  was  not,  as  it  seems,  a 
translation  into  Arabic  before  Mohammed  (cf.  M. 
J.  de  Goeje  and  M.  Schreiner,  in  Semitic  Studies  in 
Memory  of  Alexander  Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  495). 
John  of  Seville  is  said  to  have  produced  an  Arabic 
Bible  about  737;  the  chronicle  of  Michael  Syrus 
mentions  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Gospels  made 
under  direction  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  at 
the  conunand  of  the  emir  Amru.  The  "Indians" 
mentioned  by  Chrysostom  between  Egyptians  and 
Persians  as  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
mother  tongue  may  be  South-Arabians,  but  there 
is  no  additional  information  about  this  version. 

Of  translations  from  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  work  of  Saadia  ben  Joseph,  the 
Gaon,  from  the  Faysmm  (d.  942;  see  Sa.adia).  On  Saadia 
and  his  translation,  cf.  H.  Ewald  and  L.  Dukes,  BeitrOge  zur 
Oeachiehte  der  OUeaten  Aualegung  und  SpradierklOrung  dee 
alten  Teatamenta,  ii  (Stuttgart,  1844);  S.  Munk,  in  La  Bible, 
traduction  nouvelle  .  .  .  par  S.  Cohen,  ix  (Paris,  1838),  73- 
159;  M.  Steinschneider,  Die  arabiache  Literatur  der  Juden 
(Frankfort,  1902),  66  eqq.;  and  especially  the  edition  of 
his  collected  works  by  J.  H.  Derenbourg.  vol.  i,  the  Penta- 
teuch (Paris,  1893):  iii.  Isaiah  (1896);  iv.  Proverbs  (1899);  v. 
Job  (ed.  Bacher,  1899).  On  the  question  of  the  text,  cf. 
P.  Kahle,  Die  arabiachen  BibdQberaetsungen  .  .  .  (Leipsic, 
1904),  no.  viii,  and  against  him  Bacher,  in  TLZ,  1905,  no.  8. 
Saadia's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  first  in 
Hebrew  letters  with  the  Hebrew  text,  Targum  and  a  Per- 
sian tranfllation  at  O>nstantinople,  1546,  then  in  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglots  (see  Bibles,  Poltqlot,  III,  IV). 
For  Genesis  and  Exodus,  cf.  Lagarde,  in  his  Materialien  zur 
Kritik  (Leipsic,  1867).  Kahle  used  for  his  specimen  a  manu- 
script of  Florence  and  Wolfenbdttel,  not  used  by  Deren- 
bourg. On  Isaiah,  cf.  Derenbourg.  in  ZATW,  1890,  pp.  1- 
84.  Of  Job  there  is  an  edition  by  J.  Gohn  (Berlin,  1889). 
On  the  P.<«aJm8,  of.  the  dissertations  of  Haneberg.  in  AM  A, 
1841,  iii,  2;  J.  Gohn,  in  Magazin  far  die  Wiaaenachaft  dea 
Judentuma,  1881.  On  Gantides,  of.  A.  Merx,  Die  Saadja- 
niache  Ueberaetzung  dea  Hohen  Liedea  ina  Arabiache  (Heidel- 
berg,   1882).    On   Proverbs,    of.    a  dissertation   of  Jonaa 
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Bomii  (HiJle,  1888).  On  Saadia's  Bystem  of  translatins, 
cL  W.  Enseikemper,  De  Saadioi  Qaonia  vilo,  hibliorufn  ver- 
\  (Monster.  1897). 
\  ara  other  Arable  translations  made  from  the  He- 
bfw  by  Jews  auch  as  the  Arab*  Erpenii^  a  translation  of 
the  Pcntatencfa  made  by  an  African  Jew  in  the  thirteenth 
esntuiy  (published  by  Elrpenius,  Leyden,  1622),  and  a  trans- 
ktioo  of  the  Ftoalms  made  by  the  Karaite  Japhet  ben  Eli 
(ad.  J.  J.  L.  Baxs^  Paris,  1871);  a  specimen  of  his  oom- 
msntary  oo  Genesis  is  in  Kahle,  viii;  his  commentary  on 
DeuteioDomy  was  edited  by  8.  liargoliouth,  in  Anecdota 
Ojeimwsifl,  Semitie  series,  vol.  i,  part  3.  1800.  Hosea  and 
loci  from  an  Oxford  manuscript  were  edited  by  SchrOter,  in 
ArM»  /flr  wiMtnttkafiUck^  Erfonehung  de»  Allen  Tewta- 
■Mwii,  i  and  ii  (1800-70).  A  FraomerU  einer  arabiachen 
Pwirt^dbflftsrsiteima  was  published  by  J.  Hirsoh,  Leipsic, 

looa 

The  first  specimen  of  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Samar- 
iiaa  text  was  published  by  A.  C.  Hwiid  (Rome,  1780)  from 
the  fsmoos  trii^t  in  the  Barberini  library;  then  by  Paulus, 
1780  and  1701;  better  by  de  Sacy.  in  Memoim  de  VAcadimie 
db  /aacriplMms,  xlix,  1-100;  8.  Kohn.  in  Abhandlungen  fitr 
He  Kwede  dss  Morgenlandee,  toI.  y.  part  4  (Leipsic,  1876), 
J.  Bloeh,  Die  eamarUaniecK-onMbieche  Pentateuch- 
KBerlin,  1001);  and  Kahle,  ut  sup.,  no.  vi.  The 
to  have  used  at  first  the  translation  of 
Stadia;  soon  after  1(X)0  they  made  a  translation  of  their 
own,  whidi  was  revised  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
oentory  by  Abu  Said;  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus  of 
this  version  were  edited  by  Kuenen,  1851-54  (cf.  A.  (}owley, 
m  JB,  X.  677). 

Many  Copiie  manuscripts  have  an  Arabic  translation  by 
the  ads  of  the  Coptic  text;  in  other  mimuscripts  contain- 
■C  only  an  Arabic  version,  this  is  derived  from  the  (^ptic 
(cf.  Arab.  S  in  the  Greek  Pentateuch  of  Holmee-Parsons; 
Me  above,  I,  1,  f  2);  for  Job  such  a  translation  has  been 
edited  by  ^-re^^^i  Peailerium,  Job,  Proverbia  arabice  (Gdt- 
tiogen,  1876);  on  Ptelms,  cf.  Pealterium  Coptice,  ed.  M.  G. 
Sehwartae  (Leipsic,  1843),  v. 

From  the  Latin,  either  made  from  it  or  corrected  by  it, 
sit  the  Roman  editions  such  as  that  of  Sergius  Risi  (Arabic 
sad  Latin,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1671),  the  Gospels  (1501).  and 
Aafans  and  Prophets  (1614).     A  new  recension  by  Rafael 
Tnki  contains  only  (Senesis-Nehemiah  and  Tobit  (2  vols., 
1752).    The  edition  of  1671   without  the  Apocrypha  has 
been  frequently  reprinted  by  the  BFBS  since  1822  after  it 
had  reprinted  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  London  Polyglot 
ander  the  supervision  of  J.  D.  (Tarlyle  (Newcastle.  1811). 
1b  1858  the  Gospels,  in  1860  the  New  Testament,  in  1865 
the  Old  Testament  appeared  in  the  new  translation  begun 
by  the  American  missionary  Eli  Smith  (q.v.)  and  finished 
by  C  V.  A.  Van  Dyck  at  Beirut,  with  the  help  of  native 
sdwlars.     It  has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  Beirut,  Ox- 
ford, London,  and  New  York.     In  competition  with  this 
trandation  are   two   from  Roman  Catholics,  the  one   un- 
dertaken by  the  Dominicans  of  Mosul  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  David  (4  vols.,  1875-78),  the  other  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Beirut  (3  vols.,  1876-82;  reproduced  by  photolithography 
in  1  vol.,  1807;  cf.  on  these  editions  Kahle,  iii  sqq.;  A.  G. 
EDis,  Calalogue  cf  Arabic  Booke  in  the  BriHah  Muaeum,  Lon- 
don, 1804  sqq.;  the  Bible  Catalogue  of  the  same  library; 
and  Darlow-Moule,  HiaUrrical  Calalogue  of  Ihe  Collection  of 
As  BFBS,  ii,  London,  1008).     Independent  translations  of 
the  New  Testament  are  those  of  Salomo  Negri  (London, 
1727)  and  of  Nathanael  Sabat  (Calcutta,  1816).     There  is 
also  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  by  Negri  (London,  1725;  cf. 
G.  A.  Freylinghausen,  Memaria  Negriana,  Halle,  1764). 

From  the  Syriac  Bible  is  the  text  of  Judges.  Ruth.  Sam- 
uel, I  Kings  i-xi,  II  Kings  ii,  17  to  the  end,  CJhronicles, 
N^  ix,  28  to  end.  and  Job  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glots. The  first  four  books  are,  according  to  Rodiger,  by 
the  same  author,  the  rest  by  different  authors.  Pnalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job  have  been  reissued  by  Lagarde 
(Psoilerium,  etc,  ut  sup.)  and  the  whole  with  few  al- 
terstions  by  the  BFBS  (1811,  ut  sup.).  A  Psalter  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic  in  Syriac  letters  (the  so-called  Kar- 
ahunic  script;  i.e.,  Gersom's  manner  of  writing)  was 
printed  by  Maronite  monks  of  Moimt  Lebanon  at  Kos- 
chaya,  1610  (perhaps  as  early  as  1585),  and  reprinted 
in  Arabic  type  by  Lagarde.  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy  in  the  Materialien  of  Lagarde  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Syriac  Bible.  A  translation  of 
the  Syriac  Hexapla  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Wisdom  is  the 
work  of  Hareth  ben  Senan  ben  Sabat  (cf.  Nestle,  in  ZDMO, 
1878,  p.  468;  Holmes-Parsons,  PrafaHo  ad  Pentateudium, 


and  Kahle,  ut  sup.,  ix).  The  fragments  of  Job  were  edited 
by  Baudissin,  1870. 

From  the  Greek  are  translated  the  prophets  and  the 
poetical  books  (except  Job)  in  the  Polyglots,  perhaps  also 
the  Psalms  as  edited  by  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(Aleppo,  1706),  reprinted  by  Lagarde  with  a  translation  of 
the  tenth  century  by  Abu  al-Fath  Abdallah  ben  Fadhl. 

Gregory  {Texikritik,  Leipsic,  1002)  mentions  137  Arabic 
manuscripts  for  the  New  Testament.  On  no.  136,  d. 
Stenij,  Die  aliarabi»dte  Uebereetsuno  der  Briefe  an  die  H&' 
br&er,  an  die  RGmer  und  an  die  Korinther  (Helsingfors, 
1001).  For  the  manuscripts  on  Mount  Sinai,  cf.  the  catar- 
logue  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson,  in  Studia  SinaiHca,  iii  (Cam- 
bridge, 1804),  and  her  publication  of  a  part  of  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  no.  ii  (1803)  of 
the  same  collection;  also  in  no.  vii  (1800),  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Acts  and  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  from  an 
eighth  or  ninth  century  manuscript.  On  the  revision  of 
the  Arabic  made  about  250  at  Alexandria  by  Hibath  Allah 
ibn  al-Assaly  with  various  readings  from  the  Greek,  the 
Syriac.  and  the  (}optic  cf.  D.  B.  Blacdonald.  in  the  Hartford 
Seminary  Record,  Apr.,  1803.  Finally,  the  Arabic  version 
of  Tatian's  Diolsssoron  (ed.  Ciasca,  Rome,  1888)  must  npt 
be  forgotten.  E.  Nestle. 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  MSS.  the  one  indispensable  book  is 
I.  Guidi,  Le  Iraducioni  degli  evang^ii  in  arabo  ...» 
Rome,  1888;  and  valuable  is  also  C.  R.  Gregory,  Prols- 
gomena,  iii.  028-047.  Leipsic.  1804.  On  the  version  and 
editions  consult:  Walton's  Polyglot,  Prolegomena,  chap. 
14,  London,  1652;  C.  F.  Schnurrer,  Bibliotheca  arabiea, 
de  Pentaleucho  arabieo  ....  Tubingen,  1780;  H.  E.  O. 
Paulus,  CommentaHo  criUca,  Jena,  1780;  R.  Holmes, 
Vetu9  Teetamenium  Oraaee,  the  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch, 
Oxford,  1708;  J.  Roediger.  CommentaHo  .  .  .  de  inier- 
pretatione  Arabiea  .  .  .  ,  Halle,  1824;  idem,  De  origine 
.  .  .  Arabiea  .  .  .  interpreiaHonia,  ib.  1820;  J.  Gilde- 
meister.  De  evangeliia  in  Arabicum  .  .  .  IranalaHe,  Bonn, 
1865;  Gregory.  TextkriHk;  Scrivener,  Introduction,  ii,  161- 
164;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  DB,  i,  136-138  (a  lucid  presenta- 
tion). 

n.  Celtic  Versions:  No  version  of  the  Bible 
or  of  single  Biblical  books  in  any  of  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects has  come  down  from  the  pre-Reformation 
period,  though  a  few  Biblical  extracts  in  Old 
Irish  (Sth-llth  centuries)  are  extant  in  homilies. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  English  Church 
in  1560  as  the  State  Church,  Bishop  Nicholas 
Walsh  of  Ossory  and  others  made  an  effort 
toward  giving  the  Bible  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  William 
O'Donnell,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  published 
at  Dublin  in  1603  in  Irish  characters.  This  edition 
was  republished  at  London  in  1681,  and  in  1685 
the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Bishop  Will- 
iam Bedell  of  Kilmore  and  others,  was  issued. 
This  edition  was  often  reprinted,  especially  in  a 
revised  form  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1827.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  modem  dialect  of  Munster  by  Dr.  R. 
O'Kane  appeared  at  Dublin,  1858.  Of  the  Roman 
Catholic  translation  prepared  by  Archbishop  John 
MacHale  of  Tuam  from  the  Vulgate,  the  first  volume 
only  (Genesis- Joshua)  has  appeared  (Tuam,  1861). 
Gaelic,  which  is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  and  west- 
em  isles  of  Scotland,  is  related  to  Irish;  conse- 
quently the  Scottish  minister  Robert  Kirke,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Protestant  High- 
landers, had  O'Donnell's  Irish  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  printed  in  Roman  letters  and 
supplied  with  an  Irish-Gaelic  glossary  (London, 
1 690).  To  provide  the  GaelicHspeaking  Highlanders 
with  a  Bible  of  their  own,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  published  in  1767 
the  New  Testament  translated  by  James  Stuart  of 
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Killin,  and  in  1789-1801  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  prepared  by  John  Stiiart,  Jr.,  and 
John  Smith.  At  the  instance  of  the  same  so- 
ciety, Dr.  Mark  Hildesley,  bishop  of  Man,  dis- 
tributed different  parts  of  the  Bible  among 
the  Manx-speaking  clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
with  the  view  of  having  a  translation  prepared 
into  this  tongue.  The  whole  was  revised  by 
P.  Moore  and  his  pupil  John  Kelly.  In  1770-72 
the  Bible  in  Manx  was  printed  for  the  above  so- 
ciety at  Whitehaven  under  the  supervision  of 
J.  Kelly,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  later  editions. 

Before  the  Reformation  hardly  any  parts  of  the 
Bible  were  translated  into  Cymric.  In  1562  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  to  have  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  translated  into  Cymric 
within  four  years,  and  made  the  bishops  of  Bangor, 
St.  Asaph,  Hereford,  Llandaff,  and  St.  Davids 
responsible  for  its  execution.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  in  London  in  1567,  and  in  1588  the 
whole  Bible  (revised  by  Bishop  Richard  Parry,  1620) . 
All  later  issues  follow  Party's  revised  text.  The 
Bible  has  never  been  translated  into  Cornish.  A 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  contains  a  translation  of  Gen.  1,  iii; 
Matt,  iv,  vi,  9-13,  vii;  and  the  ten  commandments. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
only  short  passages  of  the  Bible  had  appeared 
in  the  Breton.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published  at  Angoul^me  in  1827  the  New 
Testament  translated  by  the  Breton  scholar  Le 
Gonidec  into  the  dialect  of  lAon.  The  translation 
was  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  was  for  other 
reasons  unsuitable.  A  new  translation  by  the 
Baptist  missionary  John  Jenkins  was  printed  at 
Brest  in  1847.  Le  Gonidec's  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  revised  by  Troude  and  Biilin,  and 
published  at  Saint-Brieuc  in  1866.  In  1883  the  Trin- 
itarian Bible  Society  pid>lished  a  New  Testament 
in  the  dialect  of  Tr^guier,  prepared  by  the  Breton 
Protestant  G.  Ar  Choat,  and  in  1889  the  whole 
Bible.  A  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  Guingamp  in  1853,  and 
an  edition  of  the  Psalms  at  Paris  in  1873.  For  lin- 
guistic purposes  C.  Terrien  translated  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  into  the  dialect  of  Vannes  (Lundayn, 
1857)  at  the  instance  of  Luden  Bonaparte. 

(H.  ZniMSR.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Reid.  Bibliothsea  Seoto-CMiea,  Glasgow, 
1832;  the  J^eoUUh-COtic  Rmnmp,  Not.,  1881.  pp.  160  aqq.; 
T.  Llewelyn,  An  Hiilorieal  Account  of  the  Britiah  or  WeUh 
V^niona  and  Ediiiona  of  the  BibU»  London,  1768;  W. 
Rowland.  Uvfryddiaeth  of  Cymry,  pp.  10-21,  41-60.  03-07, 
LUndloes.  1860;  Revue  CeltiQue,  vi.  382.  zi,  180-100,  868; 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  151-173,  London,  1861;  I.  Bal- 
linger.  The  Bible  in  Walee,  London,  1006. 

nL  Dutch  Versions:  The  fiist  printed  Dutch 
version  (Delft,  1477),  was  made,  apparently  by  a 
layman,  probably  about  1300  from  the  Latin.  Some 
parts,  which  the  translator  was  imwilling  to  popu- 
larise, as  Deut.  xxii,  13-21,  are  passed  over  with 
a  reference  to  the  Latin  text.  Difficult  passages 
have  explanations  mostly  from  the  Historia  achoUu- 
tica  of  Peter  Comestor.  The  printed  edition  omits 
Psalms  and  the  New  Testament,  though  both  are 
contained  in  a  good  manuscript  of  this  version  at 
Vienna.    A  veiy  good  translation  of  the  Psalms  is 


found  in  several  incunabula.  About  1,300  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  or  at  least  of  the 
church  lessons  or  of  the  life  of  Christ,  began  to 
be  made.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  of 
Erasmus  appeared  at  Delft  in  1524,  and  two  years 
before  at  Antwerp  a  translation  of  Luther's  version 
was  printed  by  Hans  van  Roemundt  (repeated  at 
Basel,  1525  and  1526,  also,  a  little  altered,  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1526).  The  Old  Testament  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Psalms  translated  from  Luther,  the 
rest  the  text  of  the  Delft  edition  revised,  was 
printed,  also  by  Roemundt,  in  1525  in  four  small 
vols.;  and  the  first  complete  Dutch  Bible  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526  by  Jacob  van  Liesveldt. 
It  was  reprinted  and  corrected  several  times  until 
1546,  when  Charles  V  prohibited  the  edition. 

Roman  Catholic  editions  of  the  New  Testament  fol- 
lowed in  1527,  1530,  and  1533,  in  Dutch  and  Latin 
in  1539.  The  whole  Bible  did  not  appear  until  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  Cologne  in 
1548  by  Alexander  Blanckart,  and  at  Louvain  in 
the  same  year  by  Nicolaus  van  Winghe  with  a  sharp 
preface  against  the  Protestant  editions.  In  1599  it 
was  revised  after  the  official  Vulgate  of  1592,  again 
in  1717  by  ^gidius  Wit  of  Ghent.  After  1820  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  use  editions 
without  notes,  and  such  an  edition  of  1599,  called 
the  MOrentorf  Bible  (from  its  publisher),  was  cir- 
culated by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  division  of  Dutch  Protestantism  into  various 
parties,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Reformed, 
caused  the  production  of  various  versions.  The 
Lutherans  received  a  version  in  1558  after  Bugen- 
hagen's  edition  in  Low  German;  it  has  been  several 
times  revised  and  reprinted  up  to  1851.  The  Men- 
nonites used  a  version  printed  by  Nicolaes  Biestkens 
at  Emden  in  1560,  the  first  Dutch  edition  with  verse 
divisions.  The  Reformed  received  another  in  1556, 
based  on  the  Zurich  Bible  of  1548-^9  (see  below, 
VII,  §  5);  but  in  1562  they  adopted  a  version 
based  on  Luther's,  called  the  Deux  Aes  or  Eulen- 
spiegel  Bible  (from  the  marginal  notes  at  Neh.  ii, 
5  and  Ecclus.  xix,  5).  The  Remonstrants  used 
at  first  the  Staalenbibel  (see  below)  but  received 
a  New  Testament  of  their  own  from  Hartsoeker 
in  1680. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  Dutch  versions  was 
felt  and  was  shown  especially  by  W.  Baudartius  of 
Zutphen,  who  published  in  1614  an  emended  transla- 
tion. As  early  as  1594  the  States  General  deter- 
mined on  imdertaking  a  revision.  The  result  is 
the  StaatenbibeL  At  first  Philips  van  Mamix  (q.v.) 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  a  new  translation ; 
in  1596  Johannes  Drusius  (q.v.)  was  i^pointed  his 
assistant.  The  Synod  of  Dort  discussed  the  ques- 
tion in  eight  sessions  in  Nov.,  1618,  and  May, 
1619.  The  work  of  translation  was  completed  in 
1632,  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  Sept., 
1634,  that  of  the  New  Testament,  Oct.  10,  1635. 
The  fiist  edition  was  printed,  with  and  without 
notes,  in  1636,  but  not  published  before  July  29, 
1637.  An  official  list  of  misprints  followed  in 
1655  and  in  1711  for  the  fiist  time  an  edition  was 
stereotyped.  An  edition  of  500  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  for  Peter  the  Great  in  1717, 
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and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  five  parts  in  1721,  in 
two  columns,  one  being  left  blank  in  order  to  re- 
ceive in  St.  Petersburg  the  Russian  text.  Language 
and  orthography  raised  difficult  questions  in  a  re- 
vision of  1762,  and  another  by  Henry  Cats  and 
W.  A.  van  Hengel  in  1834.  The  first  impressfon 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  made 
in  1812. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy  members 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Leyden  began  a  new 
revision;  the  New  Testament  was  finished  in  1866; 
work  on  the  Old  Testament  was  interrupted  for  a 
time,  but  was  resumed  in  1884  by  A.  Kuenen  and 
his  pupils,  H.  Oort,  W.  H.  Kosters,  and  J.  Hooykas. 
The  first  instalment  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1897, 
the  first  part  (Gen.-Esther)  in  1900,  the  second  part 
(Job-Malachi)  in  1901. 

Of  other  translations  that  by  J.  H.  van  der  Palm 
(1825  and  often)  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  by  G.  Vissering, 
a  Mennonite  (1854),  by  S.  P.  Lipman,  a  Roman 
Catholic  (1861),  and  by  G.  J.  Vos  of  the  Reformed 
Church  (1895).  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuoorapht:  Th«  really  important  work  is  Ibmio  Le  Long, 
Bmh-Zaal  der  nsderduiUdte  BybeU,  Amsterdam,  1732,  2d 
ed..  1764.  Consult  also  BibU  of  Every  Land,  pp.  181-186. 
London,  1861;  H.  van  Druten,  OtMhiedenU  der  Neder- 
iandedte  Biibavertalino,  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1896-97;  G.  N. 
De  Vooys,  TkT,  March,  1903;  J.  M.  Bebb,  in  DB,  extra 
Tol..  pp.  414-415. 

On  the  Slaalenhibd  consult  N.  Hinlopen,  Hiaiorie  van 
de  Nedertandeehe  OverteUifHf  de9  BybeU,  Leyden,  1777; 
P.  Meyes,  Jacehue  Reviue,  Amsterdam,  1895;  J.  Hein- 
sius,  Klank-en  Buioingtletr  van  de  tool  dee  etatevhiibde, 
Amsterdam,  1897. 

IV.  English  Versions:  Settmg  aside  the  Biblical 
poetry  that  is  in  the  main  wrongly  ascribed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Csedmon  (q.v.),  and  the  translation 
of  John's  Giospel  which  Bede  finished  on  his  death- 
bed, but  of  which  nothing  further  is  known,  the 
Psalms  seem  to  have  been  the  fiist  part  of  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  English.  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  paraphrase  is  extant  containing 

^jg»«  the  first  fifty  Psahns  in  prose,  the 
VendlnaiL  rest  in  verse  (ed.  B.  Thorpe,  Oxford, 
1835),  which  has  been  incorrectly  at- 
tributed to  Aldhelm  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Sherborne, 
who  died  in  709,  and  to  King  Alfred;  the  name 
of  the  translator  is  not  known,  but  he  did 
his  work  after  778  and  used  the  Latin,  not 
the  Greek  text,  as  did  all  the  others  down  to  and 
including  Wydif .  A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels 
was  made  probably  in  the  ninth  century  (ed.  Mat- 
thew Parker,  1571;  T.  Marshall,  1665;  B.  Thorpe, 
Tha  halgan  Qodspd  on  Engliae.  The  Anglo-^Saxon 
Vernon  of  (he  Holy  Oospela,  London,  1842;  Joseph 
Bosworth  and  George  Waring,  The  Gothic  and 
AnnfoSaxon  OospeU,  London,  1865;  new  ed., 
1907),  and  interlinear  glosses  for  the  Psalms  and 
the  Gospels  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
{PedUerium  Davidia  LaHnoSaxonicum  vetua,  Lon- 
don, 1640).  The  so-called  Vespasian  Gospels  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  centuiy 
(cf.  J.  Stevenson,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Englieh 
Paaher,  2  vols.,  London,  1843-47;  H.  Sweet,  The 
Oldeei  English  Texts,  Early  English  Text  Society, 
vol.  83,  London,  1885,  pp.  183-420;  E.  Wende, 
Ueberlieferung  wid  Sprache  der  tnitUlenglischen  Ver- 


sion des  Psalters  und  ihr  VerhOUnis  tur  lateinischen 
VorlagSf  Breslau,  1884).  Thero  are  other  similar 
glosses  to  the  Psalter  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge 
University  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  Salisbury  Cathedral.  For  other 
Grospel  versions,  cf .  G.  Stevenson  and  G.  Waring,  The 
Lindisfame  and  Rushworth  Gospels  (4  vols.,  Ihu'ham 
and  London,  1854^-65);  K.  W.  Bouterwek,  Die 
vier  Evangelien  in  aUnorthumbrischer  Sprache 
(Gatersloh,  1857);  W.  W.  Skeat,  The  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew,  etc.  (Cambridge,  1887,— Afar*,  1871; 
LuJbe,  1871;  John,  1878);  A.  S.  Cook,  A  Glossary  of 
the  Old  Northumbrian  Gospels  (Halle,  1894).  Alfric 
(q.v.)  translated  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  in 
997-998.  The  following  may  also  be  mentioned: 
homilies  on  the  lessons  by  the  Augustinian  monk 
Ormin  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  (the 
so-called  Ormulum);  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  by  William  de  Shorham,  vicar  of  CHiart- 
Sutton,  near  Leeds  in  County  Kent,  about  1325 
(the  manuscript  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  owned 
by  John  Hyde  and  perhaps  written  by  him, 
may  be  a  revision  of  this  translation);  and  the 
commentary  with  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  by 
Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole  near  Doncaster,  York- 
shire, written  about  1330  (cf .  H.  R.  Bramley,  The 
Psalter  .  .  .  by  Richard  Rolle  .  .  .  Edited  from 
Manuscripts,  Oxford,  1884;  Heinrich  MiddendorfiF, 
Studien  Hber  Richard  RoUe  von  Hampole,  Magde- 
burg, 1888). 

The  language  developed  and  the  thoughts  of 
men  strode  onward.  John  Wyclif  (q.v.)  entered 
the  lists  to  war  for  the  pure  truth,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  give  the  people  the  Bible.  With  the  help 
of  his  pupil  Nicholas  of  Hereford  (q.v.)  he  seems  to 
have  translated  the  whole  Bible,  and  when  he  was 
charged  with  heresy  and  driven  from 
8.  Wyollf.  Oxford  in  1382,  he  withdrew  to  Lutter- 
worth and  revised  the  whole  very 
carefully.  His  pupil  John  Purvey  (q.v.)  appears 
also  to  have  revised  some  things  in  the  Old 
Testament;  he  did  all  he  could  to  spread  the 
translation  abroad  after  Wyclif's  death  (cf .  The 
New  Testament  in  English,  Translated  by  John 
Wydiffe  circa  1S80,  now  first  printed  from  a  contem- 
porary manuscript.  .  .  .  Printed  at  Chiswick  by 
Charles  Whittingham  for  William  Pickering,  Lon- 
don, 1848;  Josiah  Forshall  and  Frederic  Madden, 
The  Holy  Bible  .  .  .  in  the  Earliest  English  Ver- 
sions Made  .  ,  ,  by  John  Wydiffe  and  his  Follow- 
ers, 4  vols.,  Oxford,  1850,  with  a  list  of  170 
manuscripts;  J.  ten  Brink,  Geschichte  der  englischen 
Litteratur,  vol.  ii,  by  Alois  Brandl,  Strasburg, 
1893,  pp.  5-32,  especially  pp.  27;  A.  Richter,  Das 
Wydiffesche  Evangdium  Johannis  im  600.  Bde. 
der  Tauchnitxer  Collection  of  British  Authors,  die 
Wydiffesche  BtbdHbersetzung,  und  das  VerhOltnis 
des  ersteren  zu  der  letzteren,  programme  of  the 
gynmasium  at  Wesel,  Aug.  30,  1862).  The  first 
English  Bible,  the  first  Bible  at  all  in  a  modem 
tongue,  was  well  received  by  the  people,  but  for 
a  century  and  a  half  was  the  object  of  attack  by 
priests  and  nobility.  Even  long  after  the  dis- 
covery of  printing  no  one  could  think  of  publish- 
ing this  translation.     It  finally  came  out  as    a 
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literary  necessity  in  1731,  edited  by  J.  Lewis 
(reprinted  by  H.  H.  Baber,  London,  1810, 
and  by  Bagster,  London,  1841;  the  edition  of 
1848  is  named  above).  For  another  version  of 
this  period  consult  the  work  of  a  Swedish  lady, 
Anna  C.  Panes,  A  Fourteenth  Century  EnglUh 
Biblical  Version  (Cambridge,  1904). 

The  first  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
in  English  from  the  original  Greek  was  William 
lyndale  (q.v.).  He  printed  Matthew  and  Mark 
first,  somewhere  on  the  Continent,  in 
8.  Tyndale.  1524  and  1525,  and  then  the  whole  New 
Testament  in  quarto,  partly  at  Cologne 
at  Peter  Quentel's  before  1526,  partly,  it  seems, 
at  Worms  (at  Peter  Sch5ffer'sT)  in  3,000  copies, 
acd  in  octavo  at  Cologne  at  SchOffer's  in 
3,000  copies.  Both  editions  were  in  En^and 
by  about  March,  1526  (cf.  The  First  Printed 
English  New  Testament  Translated  by  William 
Tyndale.  Photolithographed.  .  .  .  Edited  by  E^Arber, 
London,  1871;  The  First  New  Testament  Printed 
in  the  English  Language  ,  ,  ,  by  William  Tyndale, 
Reproduced  in  facsimile  .  .  .  by  F.  Fry,  Bristol, 
1862;  James  Loring  Cheney,  The  Sources  of  Tyn- 
dale's  New  Testament,  Halle,  1883,  espedaUy  pp. 
39,  40;  W.  Sopp,  Orthographic  und  Ausspradie 
der  ersten  neuenglischen  Bibeliibersetzung  von  William 
Tyndale,  Marburg,  1889).  The  hierarchy  attacked 
Tyndale's  work  violently.  The  first  public  burning 
of  the  volume  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1526.  William  Warham  (q.v.),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  thought  in  May,  1527,  that 
his  agents  had  bought  up  all  the  copies  of  all 
three  editions.  In  1528  the  readers  of  the  New 
Testament  had  to  take  their  turn  at  being  biuned. 
lyndale  published  the  Pentateuch  Jan.  17, 1530,  at 
Marburg,  Joshua  in  1531. 

William  Roye,  George  Joye  (afterward  a  bitter 
enemy).  Miles  Coverdale  (q.v.),  John  Rogers  (q.v.), 
and  John  Frith  (q.v.)  were  among  the  friends  who 
from  time  to  time  worked  with  Tyndale.  Cov- 
erdale completed  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  4,  1535.  the 
printing  of  his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
"  out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  "  (i.e.  the 

4.  Cover-  German  of  Luther  and  the  Zurich  Bible 
oithw       ^^    1524-29— see   below,   VII,   §   5— 

Bditlona.  <^d  the  Vulgate),  using  also  T^dale's 
work.  This  was  the  first  complete 
Bible  in  English;  in  it  the  non-canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  an  appendix  by 
themselves,  named  "  Hagiographa."  In  1537 
the  "Matthew"  Bible  came  out,  a  speculation 
on  the  part  of  the  king's  printer,  although  most 
of  it  was  perhaps  printed  in  Antwerp;  it 
was  a  combination  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale, 
made  by  John  Rogers  (alias  Matthew)  in 
Antwerp.  In  1539  appeared  the  "Tavemer" 
Bible,  a  revision  of  the  Matthew  Bible  by 
Richard  Tavemer  (q.v.).  The  "Great"  Bible 
was  brought  out  by  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Elssex, 
Thomas  Cranmer  (q.v.),  and  Thomas  More  (q.v.), 
and  a  committee  of  prelates  and  scholars,  and 
was  printed  under  Coverdale's  supervision,  partly 
at  Paris,  till  the  Inquisitor-General  attacked  it  Dec. 
17,  1538,  and  then  in  London,  where  the  volume 
was  finished  in  Apr.,  1539;  the  second  edition("  Cran- 


mer's  "  Bible,  1540)  was  "  apoynted  to  the  vse  of 
the  churches  " ;  the  Psalter  from  this  Bible  still  stands 
in  the  prayer-book  of  the  English  Church.  In  1557 
William  Whittingham  published  at  Geneva  an  Elng- 
lish  New  Testament  with  Stephens's  verse-division 
of  1551  (see  Bible  Text,  III,  §§  2-<3)  and  with  many 
corrections  of  the  translation.  In  1558  Coverdale 
began  in  Geneva  a  new  Bible,  but  returned  to 
England  in  1559,  while  Whittingham,  Anthony 
Gilby,  and  Thomas  Sampson  finished  the  print- 
ing of  the  handsome  edition  known  as  the 
"Geneva"  Bible  m  Apr.,  1560.  Archbishop 
Parker  (q.v.)  with  eleven  bishops  and  four  minor 
prelates  began  in  1563  a  revision  of  the  edition  of 
1539,  which  was  completed  Oct.  5,  1568,  as  the 
"  Bishops'  "  Bible;  but  it  was  not  especially  liked; 
in  the  churches  they  iised  chiefly  the  Bible  of  1539 
and  at  home  the  Geneva  Bible.  See  Bibles, 
Annotated,  and  Bible  Summaries,  II,  {{  1-2. 

The  Roman  Catholic  fugitives  on  the  Continent 
now  prepared  an  English  version  and  published 
the  New  Testament  at  Reims  in  1582;  the  Old 
Testament  followed  in  two  volumes  at  Douai 
(q.v.)  in  160^10  (the  first  edition  of  the  "Douai " 

Bible;  cf.  Gregory  Martin,  A  Die- 
^^^  coverie  of  the  Manifold  Corruptions  of 
Bible.      ^  Holie  Scriptures  by  the  Heretikes  of 

our  Dates,  etc.,  Reims,  1582;  Will- 
iam Fulke,  A  Defence  of  the  Sincere  and  True  Trans- 
lotions  of  the  Holie  Scriptures  .  .  .  against  .  .  . 
Gregorie  Martin,  London,  1583,  ed.  C.  H.  Harts- 
home  for  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1843). 
[Both  works  profess  to  be  ''faithfully  translated 
out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  diligently  conferred 
with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editions  in  di- 
vers languages,"  and  are  provided  with  arguments 
of  books  and  chapters,  annotations,  and  "  other 
helps  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  text,  and 
specially  for  the  discovery  of  the  corruptions  of 
divers  late  translations,  and  for  clearing  the  con- 
troversies in  religion  of  these  days."  The  New 
Testament  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1600;  the 
two  Testaments  were  united  by  Richard  Chal- 
loner  (q.v.)  in  a  five  volume  edition  published  in 
London,  174^50.  The  version  was  promoted  by 
Cardinid  William  Allen  (q.v.)  and  the  translation 
was  by  Gregory  Martin,  a  former  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  revised  by  Allen,  Richard 
Bristow,  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
probably  others.  The  annotations,  tables,  etc., 
for  the  Old  Testament  were  by  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  (Brasenose  College)  and 
president  of  Douai  College  159^1613.  The  long 
interval  between  the  publication  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments was  due  to  lack  of  means  as  the  translation 
of  both  was  completed  before  1582.  The  English 
of  the  translation  is  faulty  owing  to  too  close  fol- 
lowing of  the  Vulgate,  and  from  the  critical  stand- 
point it  possesses  the  advantages  and  defects 
inherent  in  that  Latin  version.  An  elaborate  pref- 
ace of  more  than  twenty  pages  explains  and  justi- 
fies the  translation.  The  notes  are  characterized 
by  the  controversial  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
they  were  produced.  The  Douai  version  became 
the  standard  Bible  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics and,  with  extensive  changes  in  language  and 
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orthography  introduced  in  Challoner's  various 
editions  (see  Challoner,  Richard),  still  remains 
such.  American  editions  were  published  in  New 
York  in  1854  and  1861.  Consult  Henry  Cotton, 
Rhemes  and  Doway  (Oxford,  1855);  F.  E.  C.  Gigot 
(Roman  Catholic),  General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures  (New  York,  1900),  pp.  345  sqq.] 

Puritan  dissatisfaction  with  existing  versions,  or 
perhaps  with  the  existence  of  another  version  than 
the  one  iised  and  approved  by  themselves,  was 
urged  by  John  Reynolds  (q.v.),  head  of  Corpus 
Cl^sti  College,  Oxford,  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (q.v.)  in  Jan.,  1604.  The  idea  of  a 
new  Bible  translation,  to  be  made  ostensibly  at 
his  instance  and  under  his  direction,  was  congenial 
to  James  I.  By  the  sunmier  of  1604  the  prelimi- 
naries were  completed.  A  commission  of  six  "  com- 
panies," each  of  nine  scholars  (two 
^th^^^Lfd*'  ^"*P^®8  ^^^  ^^  Westminster,  Ox- 

V<a>sion.  ^o^»  *^^  Cambridge;  actually  forty- 
seven  members  took  part;  for  names 
of  the  translators,  the  division  of  the  work,  and 
much  other  information  about  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  convenient  form,  cf.  Mombert's  Hand  Book, 
chap,  xiii;  Schaff's  Companion^  chap,  vii),  was  ap- 
pointed by  James  and  very  strict  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  work.  After  years  of  labor  (although 
some  say  that  the  work  really  began  only  in  1607 
and  lasted  but  two  years  and  a  half),  during  which 
some  passages  were  wrought  over  fourteen  or  even 
seventeen  times,  the  version  appeared  in  1611  in 
two  folio  editions,  set  up  and  printed  at  the  same 
time  so  as  to  have  a  large  nmnber  of  copies  veiy 
quickly;  in  the  same  year  a  duodecimo  edition 
came  out,  of  which  only  one  copy  (in  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York  City)  is  said  to  be  known,  and 
in  1613  what  is  called  the  second  folio  edition. 
The  translation  was  then  called  "  The  Authorized 
Version  "  (although  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  "  authorized  ")  or  "  King  James's  Version," 
and  the  title  read  "  Appointed  to  be  read  in 
Churches."  The  translation  was  good,  clear,  dig- 
nified, idiomatic,  and  suited  to  the  people.  Of 
course,  like  everything  new,  it  was  at  first  and  for 
a  long  time  sharply  attacked,  but  little  by  little  it 
made  its  way,  and  in  1661  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels in  the  English  prayer-book  were  changed  to 
this  translation.  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  published  a 
critical  edition  of  this  version:  The  Cambridge  Para- 
graph Bible  of  the  Authorized  English  Version,  etc. 
(Cambridge,  1873),  in  which  he  compared  many  of 
the  reprints,  as  well  as  the  revisions  of  Dr.  Paris 
in  1762,  Dr.  Blayney  in  1769,  and  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  1867;  imfortunately  Scrivener  does 
not  give  the  exact  text  of  1611  or  of  1613. 

On  Feb.  10,  1870,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Wil- 
berforce  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  determined  upon  a  re- 
vision of  the  Authorized  Version  (cf.  Mombert, 
Hand  Book,  chap,  xiv;  Schaff,  Companion,  chap, 
viii).     About     thirty-seven    scholars 

Version,    tament,  and  about  twenty-nine    the 

New  Testament,  although  the  number 

really    working  at  any  time  was  less.    At  least 

five    religious     bodies    besides    the    Church    of 


En^and  shared  in  the  work.  In  like  manner 
two  groups  of  scholars  from  nine  different  rehg- 
ious  bodies  took  up  the  work  in  America  and 
the  results  of  the  deliberations  were  exchanged 
across  the  sea.  The  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  (cf .  The  Greek  Testament  vnth  the  Read- 
ings Adopted  by  the  Revisers  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  Oxford,  1881)  was  thoroughly  worked 
over  and  the  translation  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  result  compared  with  the  translation  of  1611, 
and  in  eveiy  detail  filed  and  polished.  The  re- 
vised New  Testament  was  published  in  England 
May  17,  1881,  and  in  America,  May  20,  1881; 
the  Old  Testament  appeared  May  19, 1885.  Three 
million  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  sold 
within  a  year.  The  reception,  especially  in 
England,  was  at  first,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
not  very  friendly.  A  very  few  indeed  were  dis- 
satisfied because  too  few  alterations  had  been 
made.  The  great  mass  struggled  against  the 
change  of  old  familiar  words  and  found  support  in 
one  scholar  or  another.  Some  conservative  scholars 
oondenmed  the  English  dress  while  they  approved 
the  changes  made  in  the  original  text,  and  others 
took  offense  at  the  new  readings  in  the  original 
text,  because  they  considered  the  common  readings 
sacred.  America  had  a  peculiar  reason  for  com- 
plaint, seeing  that  many  an  expression  which  Amer- 
ican scholars  had  preferred  was  to  be  foimd  only 
in  the  appendix,  and  they  were  boimd  not  to  issue  a 
new  edition  within  fourteen  years.  That  time  was 
up  in  1896,  and  the  American  edition,  a  model  of 
exact  work,  appeared  in  New  York  in  1901.  As 
the  years  pass  the  revision  gains  friends,  and  gains 
them  more  rapidly  than  did  the  revision  of  1611. 
Caspar  Renb  Greoory. 

The  foUowinc  is  a  list  (inoomplete)  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  or  parts  of  it  into  English  or  attempts  at  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  by  individuals  previous  to  the  re- 
vision of  1881-85  (see  also  Bibles,  Annotated,  and  Biblb 
SuiiMARXES,  II).  Daniel  Maoe,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
N.  T.  (2  vols..  London,  1729;  Ok.  text  with  a  scholarly 
but  eccentric  transl.):  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker,  A  New 
and  Literal  Tran4L  of  AU  the  Books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (2 
vols.,  London,  1764;  has  notes);  Edward  Harwood,  A 
Liberal  Tranel.  of  the  N.  T.  (2  vols.,  London, 
8.  Xinor  1768;  described  as  an  attempt  to  translate 
Versions,  the  saovd  writings  with  the  "  freedom, 
spirit,  and  elegance  "  of  other  translations 
from  the  Greek;  has  notes  and  includes  the  First  Epistle 
of  Clement);  Henry  Southwell,  entire  Bible  (London,  1782; 
the  A.  V.  with  notes,  "  wherein  the  mistranslations  are  cor- 
rected ");  George  Campbell,  professor  in  Aberdeen,  The 
Four  OoepeU  (2  vols.,  London,  1780;  has  dissertations  and 
notes);  Gilbert  Wakefield,  a  Unitarian,  N.  T.  (3  vols.. 
London,  1791);  James  Maoknight,  AU  the  Apostolical  Ep%§- 
tlee  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1795;  has  commentary,  notes,  and 
life  of  Paul);  William  Newcome,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
N.  T.  (2  vols.,  Dublin,  1796;  from  Griesbach's  text;  a  Uni- 
tarian version  based  on  Newoome's  work  was  issued  by 
Thomas  Belsham  in  2  vols.,  London,  1806;  Newcome  also 
published  "  attempts  "  at  improved  versions  of  the  Bfinor 
Prophets,  1785.  and  Eiekiel,  1788;  his  manuscript  mate- 
rials for  a  revised  O.  T.  are  in  Lambeth  Palace);  Nathaniel 
Scariett,  successively  a  Methodist,  Universalist,  and  Bap- 
tist. N.  T.  (Ix>ndon,  1798;  with  notes);  David  Macrae,  A 
Reviaed  Tranel.  and  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Seripiuree, 
after  the  Eaatem  manner,  from  concurrent  authorities  of  the 
critics,  interpreters,  and  eommentators'  copies  and  versions, 
showing  that  the  inspired  toriUnos  contain  the  seeds  of  the 
valuable  sciences,  etc  (2  parts.  London,  1798-99>;  Charles 
Thomson,  entire  Bible,  the  O.  T.  from  the  Septuagint  (4 
vols..  Philadelphia.  1808);  John  Bellamy,  O.  T.  through 
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Song  of  Sol.  (London,  1818  sqq.;  has  notes);  Alexander 
Campbell,  founder  of  the  Disdplee  of  Christ,  N.  T.  (1826; 
see  Campbell,  Alsxandkb);  Rodolphus  Diokinson,  an 
American  Episcopalian,  N.  T.  (Boston,  1833;  has  notes); 
Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  the  Bible  "  with  amend- 
ments of  the  language  "  (New  Haven,  1833;  the  amend- 
ments were  the  removal  of  obsolete  words  or  "  those  deemed 
below  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  subject,  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  in  grammar,  and  the  insertion  of  euphe- 
misms, words,  and  phrases  which  are  not  very  offensive  to 
deUcacy ");  Nathan  Hale,  N.  T.  (Boston,  1836;  from 
Oriesbach's  text);  Granville  Penn,  N.  T.  (London,  1836); 
C.  Wellbeloved,  a  Unitarian,  Pentateuch  and  Job-Song  of 
Sol.  (2  vols.,  London,  1838;  *'  a  new  transl."  with  notes); 
Samuel  Sharpo,  the  E^rptologist,  N.  T.  (London,  1840; 
from  Oriesbach's  text)  and  O.  T.  (3  vols.,  1866;  there  were 
eight  eds.  of  the  former  and  fo\ir  of  the  latter  during  the 
author's  life;  Sharpe's  revision  is  conmiended  for  skilful 
removal  of  the  archaisms  of  the  A.  V.);  Edgar  Taylor, 
N.  T.  (London,  1840;  from  Oriesbach's  text;  a  meritorious 
version);  Joshua  V.  Himes,  the  '*  MiUerite,"  N.  T.  (Boston, 
1840):  James  Murdock,  N.  T.  from  the  Peehito  (New  York, 
1851);  Andrews  Norton,  Gospels  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1866); 
Gospel  of  John  (London,  1857)  and  Pauline  Epistles  (1861) 
by  Henry  Alford,  George  Moberly,  W.  O.  Humphry,  C.  J. 
ElUoott,  and  John  Barrow;  L.  A.  Ambrose,  N.  T.  (Boston, 
1858;  with  chronological  arrangement  and  "improved" 
chapter  and  verse  divisions);  L.  A.  Sawyer,  N.  T.  (Boston, 
1858),  entire  Bible  (New  York,  1870  sqq.);  Robert  Young, 
author  of  the  concordance,  entire  Bible  (Edinburgh,  1863; 
very  Uteral);  T.  S.  Green,  TAs  Twofold  N.  T.  (London, 
1864;  Gk.  text  and  new  transl.  in  parallel  columns);  Henry 
Alford,  N.  T.  (London,  1860);  G.  R.  Noyes,  professor  in 
Harvard,  N.  T.  (Boston,  1860;  from  Tischendorfs  text; 
Prof.  Nosres  also  published  translations  of  Job,  1827,  Psalms, 
1831.  the  Prophets,  1833.  and  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastee,  and 
CanUdes,  1846);  J.  N.  Darby.  N.  T.  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1872);  J.  B.  Rotherham,  N.  T.  (London,  1872;  from  text 
of  Tregelles,  with  introduction  and  notes);  Samuel  David- 
son, N.  T.  (London,  1875;  from  Tischendorfs  text,  with 
introduction);  J.  B.  McC^ellan,  Gospels  (London,  1875; 
based  on  A.  V.  with  a  "  critically  revised  "  text);  Julia  E. 
Smith,  entire  Bible  (Hartford,  1876);  The  Revieed  Bngliah 
BihU  (O.  T.  by  F.  W.  Goteh  and  Benjamin  Davies,  N.  T. 
by  G.  A.  Jacob  and  8.  G.  Green,  London,  1877;  with  notes, 
tables,  and  maps);  The  Sunday  School  Centenary  Bible,  by 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  R.  L.  Clarke,  8.  R.  Driver,  A.  Goodwin,  and 
W.  Sanday  (London,  1880;  repubUshed.  1882.  as  The  Vari- 
orum Teadter'a  Bible).  The  American  Bible  Union,  formed 
in  1850  (see  Bnia  SociBnES.  Ill,  2).  undertook  an  Eng- 
lish version  which  should  reflect  Baptist  views  in  the  lan- 
guage used,  and  pubUshed  the  N.  T.  (2d  revision.  New  York 
and  London,  1860)  and  certain  books  of  the  O.  T.  Since 
1882  the  work  has  been  continued  by  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  is  now  nearing 
completion.  Among  the  scholars  who  have  collaborated 
in  this  version  are  John  A.  Broadus.  T.  J.  Conant.  H.  B. 
Hackett.  William  R.  Harper,  Alvah  Hovey.  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
Ira  M.  Price.  J.  R.  Sampey.  and  B.  C.  Taylor.  A  present 
day  tendency  is  represented  by  The  Bible  in  Modem  Eng- 
lith,  translated  direct  from  the  original  languages  by  Ferrar 
Fenton,  with  critical  introduction  and  notes  (St.  Paul's 
cqistles,  London.  1804;  N.  T.  complete.  1806;  O.  T..  1003). 
The  following  are  by  Roman  Catholics:  John  C^uyll.  a 
layman,  secretary  to  the  queen  of  James  II  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  family  of  James,  the  Psalms  (St.  (Ser- 
mains,  1700;  a  prose  version  from  the  Vulgate  taking  Bel- 
larmine  as  a  guide);  Cornelius  Nary,  parish  priest  of  St. 
Hichan's.  Dublin.  The  N.  T.  .  .  .  newly  Trandated  otU  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  (Dublin,  1718;  has  annotations  and  notes); 
Robert  Witham,  president  at  Douai.  AnnotaHane  on  the 
N.  T.  (2  vols..  Douai.  1730;  explains  the  **  literal  sense." 
'*  examines  and  disproves  "  false  interpretations,  and  gives 
"an  account  of  the  chief  differences  betwixt  the  text  of 
the  ancient  Latin  version  and  the  Greek ");  "  Troy's 
Bible"  (Dublin,  1701;  ed.  the  Rev.  Bernard  MacMahon, 
who  had  already  edited  three  annotated  editions  of  the 
Reims  N.  T.;  this  Bible  is  annotated  and  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  differs  considerably  from  Challoner;  the  name  comes 
from  J.  T.  Troy,  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  ap- 
proved the  work);  Alexander  Geddes,  Genesis-II  Chron- 
icles and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  (2  vols..  London,  1702- 
1707)  and  Psalms  i-cviii  (1807;  see  Gbddss.  Alexandbb); 
the  "  Newcastle  N.  T."  (1812;  differs  from  erwy  other 


known  edition  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts);  John  Liogard,  A 
New  Vereion  of  the  Four  Ooepele  (London,  1836;  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Greek;  has  notes);  F.  P.  Kenridc, 
bishop  of  Philadelphia,  later  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  N.  T. 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1840-51;  **  a  revision  of  the  Rhemish 
translation  with  notes  ");  F.  A.  Spenoer,  O.  P.,  N.  T.  (New 
York,  1808  sqq.;  from  the  Greek).  The  work  of  Bishop 
Challoner  has  been  referred  to  above  (f  5). 

The  following  are  certain  rare  and  curious  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  with  the  passage  or  fact  which  gives  to  each 
ito  name.  The  Breedtee  Bible:  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560; 
Gen.  iii,  7  reads  **  They  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  noade 
themselves  breeches  "  (also  in  Wydif);  the  Bug  Bible:  an 
edition  of  the  Matthew  Bible  in  1551;  Ps. 

9.  Bare      xoi,  5  reads  *'  So  that  thou  shalt  not  node 
and  to  be  afraid  for  any  bugges  p.e.,  bogies]  by 

Ourioos      night"  (also  in  Coverdale   and    Tavemer); 

BdiUone.  the  Caxton  Memorial  Bible:  Oxford,  1877; 
printed  and  bound  in  100  copies  in  twelve 
hours;  the  Diecharoe  Bible:  London,  1802;  I  Tim.  v,  21. 
'*  I  discharge  [for  charge]  thee  before  God";  the  Bare  to 
Bar  Bible:  Oxford,  1807;  Matt,  xiii,  43,  "  Who  hath  ears 
to  ear  "  (also  has  '*  good  works  "  for  **  dead  works  "  in 
Heb.  ix.  14);  the  Oooee  Bible:  Dort  editions  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  because  the  Dort  press  had  a  goose  as  its  emblem; 
the  He  and  She  Biblee:  the  first  and  the  second  folio  edi- 
tions of  the  version  of  1611;  in  Ruth  iii,  15,  the  former 
reads  **  He  measured  six  measures  of  barley  and  laid  it  on 
her:  and  he  went  into  the  city  ";  the  latter  **  and  she  went 
into  the  dty  ";  both  issues  were  used  by  printers  as  copy 
until  in  and  after  1614  all  have  *'  she  "  (cf.  the  Revised 
Version,  text  and  margin);  the  Leda  Bible:  the  lirst  Bish- 
ops' Bible  (1568);  it  used  a  series  of  initial  letters  prepared 
for  Ovid's  Metamorphoeee  and  that  for  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  represented  Leda  and  the  swan  (also  called  the 
Treacle  Bible,  see  below);  the  Murdererw'  Bible:  has  "  m\ir- 
derers  "  for  '*  murmurers  "  in  Jude  16,  also  other  misprints; 
the  Plaeemaker^  BMe:  the  second  edition  of  the  (Geneva 
Bible  (1562);  has  *'  placemakers  "  for  "  peacemakers  "  in 
Blatt.  V,  0;  the  Rebekah  Bible:  London,  1823;  Gen.  xxiv, 
61,  **  And  Rebekah  arose  and  her  camels  "  (for  "  damsels  "); 
the  Bonn  Bible:  the  first  Douai  Bible  (1600-10):  Jer. 
viii,  22,  '*  Is  there  no  rosin  in  Giteadf"  (A.  V.  "balm"); 
the  Standing  Fiehee  Bible:  London,  1806;  Esek.  xlvii,  10, 
"  The  fishes  [for  fishers]  shall  stand  upon  it  " ;  (the  error 
was  repeated  in  editions  of  1813  and  1823);  the  Thumb 
BibU:  Aberdeen,  1670;  it  is  about  one  inch  square  and 
half  an  inch  thick;  the  To  Remain  Bible:  Cambridge,  1805; 
Gal.  iv,  20.  **  Persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit 
to  remain  even  so  it  is  now  "  (the  words  "  to  remain  "  had 
been  written  on  the  proof  in  answer  to  a  query  whether  or 
not  a  comma  should  be  deleted;  the  error  was  retained  in 
an  edition  printed  for  the  Bible  Society  in  1805-06  and  in 
an  edition  of  1810);  the  Treade  Bible:  the  first  Bishops' 
Bible  (1568;  also  called  the  Leda  Bible,  see  above);  Jer. 
viii,  22,  *'  Is  there  no  tryacle  in  Gilead  "  (cf.  the  Rosin 
Bible);  the  Fwis^or  BibU:  Oxford,  1716-17;  has  "  vine- 
gar "  for  "  vineyvd  "  as  the  heading  to  Luke  xx  (it  was 
printed  by  J.  Baskett.  and  though  the  most  sumptuous  of 
the  Oxford  Bibles,  soon  came  to  be  styled  "  a  basketful  of 
printer's  errors");  the  Wicked  BibU:  London.  1631;  the' 
negative  was  left  out  of  the  seventh  commandment  (it  was 
printed  by  the  king's  printer  and  there  were  four  editions 
in  the  same  year;  all  were  suppressed  and  the  printer  was 
fined  £300);  another  Wicked  Bible  (London,  1653)  makes 
Paul  ask.  I  Cor.  vi,  0.  '*  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  (Sod?  "  the  Wife-Hater  BibU: 
Oxford,  1810;  Luke  xiv,  26.  "  If  any  man  come  to  me  and 
hate  not  his  father  .  .  .  yea,  and  his  own  wife  [for  life] 
also,  he  can  not  be  my  disciple."  The  list  of  misprints 
might  be  greatly  extended.  A  Cambridge  Bible  of  1620, 
printed  and  proof-read  with  great  care,  introduced  "  thy 
doctrine  "  for  **  the  doctrine  "  in  I  Tim.  iv,  16.  and  the 
error  reappeared  for  many  srears.  An  Edinburgh  octavo 
of  1637  has,  Jer.  iv.  17.  "  because  she  hath  been  religious 
[rebellious]  against  me."  Perhaps  the  finest  Bible  ever 
printed  at  Cambridge  (1638)  has  a  famous  error  in  Acts 
vi.  3,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  Cromwell  £1,000  as  a  bribe 
— "  whom  ye  [for  we]  may  appoint."  (^tton  Mather  re- 
lates that  a  Bible  printed  before  1702  made  David  complain 
in  Ps.  cxix,  161.  "  Printers  [princes]  have  persecuted  me 
without  a  cause."  The  "  wicked  "  Bible  of  1631  does  not 
furnish  the  only  instance  of  an  infelicitous  omission  of  a 
negative;  an  Edinburgh  Bible  of  1760  reads,  Heb.  ii,  16, 
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**  Be  took  on  turn  the  nature  of  imgob  ^*  (ocnT»ct  rettdinf 
"h«  took  not'');  another  (EdJitburgK  1816)  tus,  Luke 
^,'3&,*'  FotbLd  Inut]  to  takis  thy  eoal  a]«o  ";  and  »  London 
Biblo  of  1S17  r»d4v  John  Jtvii.  25.  "  O  i-iRhteoue  F»th^, 
the  world  b«tb  [not]  kiiofirn  tkM,''  Ob  the  other  Imud  mn 
Edinburgh  edition  of  1761  mftkea  the  Pji&]ttd«t'i  prayer 
(cxix,  34)  ''  M&Jce  roe  not  to  go  iu  the  t^th  of  thy  oqid- 
touidmfl&ti. ''  Tbe  eirora  of  ui  Oxford  Bible  of  IS04  in- 
dudet  Num,  xzxv,  18,  "  The  murderer  «h&ll  Murely  be  put 
io^th«r  "  (for  **  to  dentil  "),  1  Kingfl  vjii,  19.  "  out  of  tby 
bone  [loiiul/'  &nd,  Gal,  v,  17,  "  For  the  fleAh  luateth  after 
l»«^aiaitl  the  Spirit."  A  Ounbhdge  Bible  of  1810  reade  in 
iinJ.  i¥,  2,  "  iliaJi  tbe  Km  [aunj  of  rigbteounneB*  uriaa  .  .  . 
uid  ibnl]  [for  yc  ibnll]  go  forth,"  An  Oxford  Bible  of  1820 
bn^.  laa,  Ixvi,  9,  "  8h*U  I  brin^  to  the  birth  and  not  i^tM 
tc^uae]  to  bnnir  forth 7  "  A  Cambridge  Bible  of  1§26  has 
"  haan  "  for  **  bar!  "  in  Pn  xlii^  1,  and  the  error  wm  re- 
pnted  in  an  tMiition  of  1830.  A  Bible  printed  at  Ucica^ 
N.  Y.,  in  1820  begiiu  Ja&  V,  IT,  **  EUas  was  a  roan  ponible 
hke  unto  ui  "  (**  subject  lo  like  paaisiona  &«  we  am  *').  One 
of  Jflflper  Harding'e  early  editlonB,  published  at  PhiLadel* 
fihia.  hoA  10  I  Kingn  i.  21^  "  Tbe  \dng^  shalL  dogirer  9\otp 
with  hifl  fatfaen  "  (the  eopy  read  "  The  kinff  HhatI  f  Aleep 
vilh  bjB  fatherp  ").  A  Bible  published  at  Hartford  in  1837 
m&kee  II  Tim*  ill.  16,  read,  "  All  scripture  i*  given  by  i»- 
Brpirmijon  of  God,  and  ia  profitable  ...  for  destruccion 
[inslructian]  in  nghteousneefl,"  An  edition  printed  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  In  !S55  boa  in  Mark  v,  S,  ''Who 
bad  hia  dweiliog  amon^  tbe  lamba  [torob^J.'^  The  Great 
Bible  in  IA30  introduced  tbe  mifltrkuslation  "  fold  "  for 
**Eock  "  in  John  x,  10,  and  it  was  not  Ktrreeted  tii]  the 
Rjfrviaed  Vftndon.  Sonie  of  tbe  renderinKB  in  the  e^riy  ver- 
■ioaii  are  extremely  quaint.  In  Gen.  xxxix,  2.  Tynilale  baa. 
**  And  the  Lord  waii  with  Jooeph  and  he  nv^oa  a  lucky  fel- 
low/' and  in  Matt.  tI,  7, '"  When  ye  pray,  babble  not  mueb." 
Coirefdale  rendefi  Judge*  xv,  0<  "  Tben  God  opened  a  gome 
tooth  in  the  eheke  bone  so  th^  water  went  out/^  and  I 
Kuigv  3txil,  ^,  "  Hhott  th«  King  of  Israel  between  tbe 
mawe  and  the  luncea." 

Engliith^peaki  ng  JewM  have  used  freely  the  Authortied 
Vev^oD,  oJflOi  ainoe  Hm  appearance  in  iSSfi,  the  revined  Old 
TetftAment.  Tfu  Jtwith  Scho&i  and  FamUv  Bible  {A  parts, 
London^  1851-01)  ha«  a  new  traailalion  by  A.  Beniaoh, 
miMl  Tfu  JeuiM  Family  BibU  (London.  1884)  has  a  revU 
sion  of  the  Authorised  Version  by  M.  Friedljinder;  the 
iatter  wu  aonctiobed  by  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Britiab 
Jew*.  Iftaao  Leeser,  a  pioneer  Jewiah  rabbi  and  founder 
of  the  Jewish  prw  in  America,  published  a  tranaZalion  of 
the  complete  Old  Testament  at  Philadelphia  in  1854,  giv- 
ing practically  iiew  versions  of  the  Propheta,  Paolms,  and 
Job  and  following  the  Authorised  Version  in  other  parts. 
In  1898  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  (Phila^ 
dclpbia)  t^ok  in  band  the  preparation  of  a  oomplete  rwi- 
saon,  with  If.  Jastrow,  3r.,  oa  editor-in-chief  and  K.  Kohler 
and  F.  de  Sola  Uendes  as  aseociate  editors.  In  1905  Dr. 
KobJei-'s  translation  of  (be  PsaIuju  was  issued  (ef.  the  JB^ 
iii,  IM-lOifi). 

Bibliookapht;  Th^  most  eomptet«  yiew  of  the  literatura  on 
tbe  aubject  ta  given  in  9.  G.  Ayres  and  C  F.  Bitterly,  Tht 
Hittorv  <tf  tt*  EfiGr  BihU,  New  York,  1898  (a  bibUoffr*pby 
atmo#t  exhaustive,  arranged  in  rubrics}.  The  mo«t  com- 
plete  oOfiount  up  to  tbe  time  of  its  publication  ia  J.  Eadie* 
ThM  Bnif.  BiUe,  an  Extemul  and  CHtvsal  HuL  «/  .  .  . 
Enff*  Tmnfiatkmr,  2  vols..  London.  1876.  The  most  re- 
««nl,  and  worthy  of  coa6dence.  U  H.  W.  Hoars.  Evoit^- 
Hon  of  th*  En4iti*K  Bibie  .  .  .  SSSM-ISSS,  London.  1002 
(exooedinjrly  handy).  Consult  further-  T.  J.  ConanS, 
Pajmtar  HiMtortf  of  th*  TranMkUifm  vf  th»  Holy  Scripture 
vtio  ^  BnQ.  Ttme^m.  New  York,  n.d.;  Th*  E-notiMh  Hex- 
apta,  published  by  Boi^ter,  London,  n.d.,  ban  a  v&luabb 
preface:  The  Bibt^  of  Evtru  I^and.  pp.  189-206.  ib.  1861 
(contaipif  aped  men  paragraphs  from  severaJ  verijons); 
C.  AadATAon,  ^nndli  of  ih^  EnQ.  BiUt,  new  ed.  by  H. 
AndervoD,  ib.  1862;  AnffSa-Atturican  Bibl^  Brritwn,  by 
Memhait  of  th*  Awterican  Rtvin^m.  Committee.  New  York, 
187^:  J.  Btoughton,  Our  Eng.  Bibk,  iU  Tran^iatiane  and 
TranMtaiarM,  l^ndon.  1879;  B.  Condi  t,  HiMk  of  tlit  Ene. 
Bible,  New  York.  lSS2i  W.  F.  Moult  on.  Hi^t  of  the  En^^ 
Sibie,  London.  1882;  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J,  A.  Hon, 
Tks  Ntv  T^tament  in  the  Originai  Oretk.  vol.  ii,  Iniroduc- 
tvm  and  Appemiur.  London.  1S81,  New  York,  1882:  J.  I. 
Hombert,  Handbook  of  thm  En&.  K«rsfoiw,  London,  1007 
(TBiuable);  A.  B.  Cook.  The  Bible  and  Eno-  Pram  StjfU, 
BottoEi,  IS92;  idem,  BiblwU  Quoiathne  in  Old  En0.  Proee 


Writer t  .  ,  .  Introduttion  ofi  OW  En^.  Vtreiont^  New 
York,  1004  (the  work  of  a  master,  minute  and  exaet); 
J.  Wright.  Eariit  Bible*  of  America,  ib,  1892  (on  printed 
editions):  H,  Lofett.  PHnied  Eng,  Bibles  t&U-i8SS.  lb. 
1894;  T.  H.  Pattinon^  Hi»t  of  the  EnQ.  BibU,  ib.  1894- 
G.  Hilbgan,  The  Ena.  BibU.  a  Skekh  of  Its  //itl,  Edin- 
burgh. 1895;  P.  Sehaff.  C^^mpanu^n  to  the  Oreek  Tetiamunt 
and  the  Eno^  Vermion,  4th  ed..  New  York,  1896  {deals  with 
tbe  A.  V.  and  R.  V.);  J.  W.  Beardiilee,  BibU  amono  the 
Nalions;  Studif  of  the  great  Traneiatort.  ib.  tS99:  G.  L. 
Owen,  f^otet  on  the  HieL  and  Tt^t  of  our  Early  Eng.  Bibi^, 
London*  1901:  E.  H.  Foley,  The  Lanffwioe  of  the  North- 
umtftiaH  Qloee  to  the  Goepei  of  St.  Matikevf,  New  York, 
1903-  R.  Demons.  W.  Tindale:  A  Bi^tgraphsf.  BdiHf  a 
Contribvticm  to  the  Early  HiMU^ry  of  the  EriQtUh  Bible, 
London,  1904:  Anna  C,  Faues,  Fowrtttntk  Ctntury  Enff, 
Vertion  A.  Proloffu*  ami  PqtU  of  ^  N.  T.  nov  firet  edited 
from  the  M3S.,  London.  1904;  E.  F.  WeatcMXt,  Gentrat 
Vin£  of  th^  Hiit  of  th0  Eng.  BiUe,  ib.  1906  (the  latest 
ed.  of  Bishop  Westcoti's  scholarly  work);  J,  JL  Slater, 
The  Souriiet  of  Tyrtdale**  Vernan  of  the  Pentateuch.  Chicago, 
lOOe;  S.  Hemphill  BieL  of  the  R.  V.  of  the  N.  T.,  Un- 
don,  1906;  L  M,  Pri«,  Amxetry  of  our  Er^f.  Bible,  Phila- 
delphia, 1907.  The  GoepeU  in  Wutt  Saaian,  ed.  J.  W, 
Bright,  are  appearing  in  Boston.  MaWiew,  1904,  Mark, 
1905,  Luit«,  1906,  of.  The  GoepeU,  Gathic,  Anftlo-Soj^n, 
Wjfdifte^  and  Tyndale  Vereumf,  London,  1907. 

V>  Ftnnisli  and  Lappish  Verelosfi:  Although  Swe- 
ciiah  waa  formerly  the  pnndpal  language  of  Finland ^ 
which  remained  a  Swedish  province  till  the  year 
1809,  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  land 
acquired  a  Finnish  ecdefliaBticoi  language.  A  young 
Finn,  Mtchad  Agricola  (eee  Finland,  {2)  became 
acquainted  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg.  Having 
returned  to  his  native  land  in  1539,  he  began  to 
translate  religious  books  into  Finnish.  His  trans^ 
lation  of  tbe  New  Testament  was  published  first 
in  1548;  the  Paalma  and  some  of  the  Pn>phetical 
books  in  1551-62,  In  1642  the  entire  Bible  m  Fin- 
nish by  E.  Petraeus^  M.  Stadius,  H.  Hofman^  and  G, 
Favorin  was  publbhed  in  Stockholm,  Finland  hav- 
ing at  that  time  no  printing  estabhshment.  There 
were  new  editions  in  1683-^  by  H,  Florinus^  and 
in  1758  by  A.  Litzellus;  a  new  translation  by  A,  V, 
Ingman  appeared  in  1S59* 

The  Lappish  and  Finnish  languages  are  cognates, 
the  former  having  several  dialects.  The  Lapps 
(q.v.)  weiB  nominally  Christians  early  in  tbe  \tid- 
die  Ages,  but  bad  tittle  real  knowledge  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  Thomas  von  Westen  (q.v.)  did  much  for 
Christian  instruction  among  them  during  the  years 
1714-23.  Some  Christian  works  were  published  in 
Lappish;  parts  of  tbe  Bible  were  translated  and 
sent  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  were  destroyed  by 
a  fire.  The  Norwegian  Bible  Society  having  re^ 
solved  in  1821  to  publish  a  Lappish  translation  of 
the  Bible,  Provost  Kildahl  offet^  his  services  in 
1S22  in  conjunction  with  a  teacher  named  Gunder- 
sen.  Kildahl  died  the  same  year^  but  the  work  was 
continued  by  Gundersen  and  later  by  Niels  Stock- 
fleth.  The  first  two  Gospels  were  printed  in  1838, 
and  the  complete  New  Testament  in  1840  (new 
eds.  1850  and,  re  vised ,  1874).  Stock  fleth  translated 
also  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (1 840),  and  tbe  Psalms 
(1S54).  A  Lapp,  Lars  H^tta^  translated  the  whole 
Old  Testament  J  which  ^  after  being  revised  by  Prof. 
J,  A,  Friia  and  Seminary-Director  Quigstad  in 
Troms&,  was  printed  in  1875,  All  these  are  in  tbe 
Norwegian-Lapp  dialect. 

In  tbe  Swedish-Lapp  dialect  a  handbook  contain- 
ing the  lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epiatlea  ft^r 
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the  church-year,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  was  published  by  J.  J.  Tom&us  at  Stock- 
hohn  in  1648.  The  New  Testament  was  translated 
by  Per  Fjellstrdm  and  published  in  1755;  a  new 
edition  and  also  the  entire  Bible  was  issued  at 
Hemdsand  in  1811.  J.  Beushbim. 

Biblioorapht:  BibU  of  Every  Land,  pp.  319-^24,  London, 
1861. 

VL  French  Versions:  The  beginnings  of  a  French 

Bible  may  be  traced  at  least  to  the  early  twelfth 

century.    In  all  probability  pupils  of  Lanfranc  (d. 

1089)  translated  the  Psalter  for  the  first  time  into 

the  French-Norman  vernacular.     At 

k'  ^*     *^^  *"°®  there  was  scarcely  any  dif- 

Versiona.  ^^^^^^  between  the  Norman  and  the 
*  French  (i.e.  the  dialect  used  in  the 
Ile-de-France,  a  province  having  Paris  as  its  capi- 
tal). The  Psalter,  together  with  the  canticles  used 
in  the  Church,  was  offered  to  the  French-speaking 
people  in  a  double  form;  viz.,  (1)  after  the  PaaUe- 
rium  Hebraicumf  i.e.  the  Psalter  translated  by 
Jerome  directly  from  the  Hebrew  (cf .  Le  lAvre  des 
PsaumeSf  ed.  from  Cambridge  and  Paris  manuscripts, 
F.  Michel,  Paris,  1876);  (2)  after  the  PsaUerium 
Gallicanum,  i.e.  according  to  the  Psalter  carefully 
revised  by  Jerome  from  the  Septuagint  (cf.  Libri 
Paalmorum  veraio  antiqua  Oallica,  ed.  F.  Michel, 
Oxford,  1860;  see  above  A,  II,  2,  §  2).  These 
translations  were  made  word  for  word,  and  are 
interlinear,  the  Latin  text  standing  between  the 
lines  of  the  French.  The  translations  from  the 
Gallican  Psalter  were  so  well  received  that  down  to 
the  Reformation  no  one  ventured  on  a  new  rendering. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  French  Psalter  which  are 
still  extant,  more  than  100  in  number,  without  an 
exception  go  back  to  the  old  Norman  Psalter. 

About  fifty  years  later  Revelation  was  translated 
into  French  in  the  Norman  provinces;  also  Samuel 
and  Kings  (cf .  Lea  Quatre  Livres  des  Rois,  publUa 
par  le  Roux  de  Lincy,  Paris,  1842).  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  numerous  translations 
originated  (cf.  G.  Paris,  La  LiiUrature  fran^iae 
au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1890,  §  136;  J.  Bonnard, 
Lea  Traductiona  de  la  Bible  en  vera  franpaUf  Paris, 
1884).  Toward  1170  Peter  Waldo,  the  head  of  the 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  better  known  later  as  the 
Waldenses  (q.v.),  brought  out  translations  of  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular,  which 
had  been  made  by  Lyonnaise  priests  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  Pope  Innocent  III  did  not  rest  till  these 
suspicious  writings  were  everywhere  suppressed  by 
the  Inquisition.  Nevertheless  some  renmants  of 
this  old  Waldensian  literature  have  been  saved  from 
the  hands  of  the  inquisitors  at  Metz  and  Li^. 

Of  the  versions  which  have  been  printed,  and  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  some  account,  mention 
may  be  made  of  that  of  Guyard  des  Moulins,  canon 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Aire  in  Artois,  on  the  borders 
of  Flanders.  Taking  the  Hiatoria  acholaatica 
of  Peter  Comestor  (q.v.),  composed  in 
8.  Oayard  uyo  and  containing  a  digest  of  the 

Koulina.    ^^^^^  history  with    glosses,  he   made 

a  free  translation  of  it  between  1291 

and    1295;    added   a   sketch   of    the   history    of 

Job,   Proverbs,   and   probably   the  other  books 


ascribed  to  Solomon;  substituted  for  Comestor's 
history  of  the  Maccabees  a  translation  of  Macca- 
bees from  the  Vulgate;  and  in  general  made  the 
whole  conform  more  closely  to  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate than  Comestor  had  done.  Psalms,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  were  not 
in  the  work  as  first  issued,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Acts  was  not  also  omitted;  they  were 
added,  however,  in  later  issues.  These  parts, 
brought  together,  received  the  name  BMium 
hialoriaie  (Bible  hiatoriale;  see  Bibles,  Historical), 
and  it  was  printed  and  reprinted  in  great  numbers. 
An  edition  completed  by  different  hands  and  ma- 
king thus  the  first  complete  Bible,  was  issued  by 
order  of  Charles  VIII  about  1487,  edited  by  the 
king's  confessor,  Jean  de  Rely,  and  printed  by 
V^rard  in  Paris.  Twelve  editions  of  this  appeared 
between  1487  and  1545.  This  is  called  La  Grande 
Bible  to  distinguish  it  from  a  work  entitled  La 
Bible  pour  lea  aimplea  gena,  a  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  five  editions, 
four  imdated,  one  dated  1535,  have  been  exam- 
ined. Previous  to  the  edition  of  1487,  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  same  translation  as  that 
foimd  in  the  supplemented  work  of  Guyard,  but 
not  by  Guyard  himself,  was  printed  at  Lyons  by 
Bartolom^  Buyer,  edited  by  two  Augustinian 
monks,  Julien  Macho  and  Pierre  Farget.  It  is 
undated,  but  is  referred  to  the  year  1477,  and 
justly  claims  to  be  the  editio  princepa  of  the  French 
Scriptures. 

In  the  year  1523  there  appeared  at  Paris,  from 
the  press  of  Simon  de  Colines,  an  anonymous 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  (often  reprinted), 
to  which  was  added  in  the  same  year  the  Psalter 
and,  in  1528,  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  issued 
at  Antwerp    in    consequence  of  at- 

^*  Sat**'  ^°*P^  ^^  *^®  P*"^  ®^  *^®  French 
Versiona.  d^rgy  to  suppress  the  book.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  well-known 
humanist  Jacques  Lef^vre  d'£taples  (see  Faber 
Stapulensis)  was  the  author  of  this  version. 
The  complete  work  appeared  in  one  volume 
at  Antwerp,  1530.  It  was  placed  on  the  papal 
Index  in  1546;  but  in  1550  it  was  reissued  at 
Louvain,  edited  by  two  priests,  Nicolas  de  Leuze 
and  Francois  van  Larben,  who  revised  the  work, 
striking  out  all  that  savored  of  heresy.  The  first 
Protestant  version  was  prepared  by  Pierre  Robert 
Olivetan  (q.v.)  within  the  space  of  one  year,  and 
printed  in  1535  by  Pierre  de  Wingle  at  Serri^res, 
near  Neuch&tel,  in  Switzerland,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Waldensians.  It  was  reprinted  several  times, 
in  one  case  with  a  few  emendations  from  the  pen  of 
Calvin,  in  1545.  The  Roman  critics  had  denounced 
Olivetan's  work  as  of  little  value  because  of  his 
supposed  ignorance  of  the  languages.  But  he 
really  knew  and  iised  the  Hebrew  to  advantage, 
and  the  Old  Testament  was  quite  well  done;  but 
either  through  press  of  time  or  less  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  the  New  Testament  was  inferior. 
To  remedy  the  defects  of  Olivetan's  version,  the 
"  venerable  company "  of  pastors  of  Geneva 
undertook  a  revision  of  the  work  and  was  assisted 
by  Beza,  Simon  Goulart,  Antoine  Fay,  and  others. 
The  editor  was  Bonaventure  Comeille  Bertram, 
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who  gives  an  account  of  his  work  in  the  Lueubrar 
tione*  Franktallenses  (in  Pearson's  Critici  Sacri, 
vol.  viii).  This  revised  edition  appeared  in  1588. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  the  following  editions  the  divine 
name  Yahweh  was  translated  by  V6temel  and 
this  rendering  is  retained  to  this  day  in  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  of  France. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  this  revision  of 
Olivetan's  version,  known  as  the  "  Geneva  Bible," 
was  again  revised  by  different  ministers;  the  edi- 
tions of  G.  Diodati  (Geneva,  1644),  Samuel  Des 
Marets  (Amsterdam,  1669),  and  David  Biartin 
(New  Testament,  Utrecht,  1696;  whole  Bible, 
1707)  are  the  first  of  such  revisions.  Martin's 
Bible  was  again  revised  by  the  Basel  minister  Pierre 
Roques  (1744),  and  is  to  this  day  disseminated  by 
Bible  Societies  along  with  other  editions.  Twenty 
years  before  Roques  published  Martin's  revised 
text,  J.  F.  Osterwald  (q.v.),  a  pastor  at  NeuchAtel, 
published  anew  the  Geneva  Bible  in  1724,  and 
another  and  revised  edition  in  1744,  in  which  he 
embodied  the  resiilts  of  the  exegetical  science  of 
the  time.  As  Osterwald's  translation  became  the 
standard  version,  it  was  adopted  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  issued  from  time 
to  time.  A  thoroughly  revised  version  prepared 
by  M.  Fossard  and  other  French  pastors  was  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Bible  Society  in  1887,  and 
this  revised  text  was  then  adopted  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  followinc  are  other  Protestant  versione:  8.  Chas- 
tiUon  (Caatalio),  complete  Bible  (2  yob..  Baael,  1565);  J. 
Le  Clere  (Clericus),  N.  T.  (Amsterdam.  1703);  I.  de  Beau- 
aobre  and  J.  Lenfant,  N.  T.  (Amsterdam,  1718;  often  re. 
printed  in  Germany  and  Switserland);  Charles  Le  Ctoe, 
Bible  (Amsterdam,  1741);  H.  A.  Perret-Oentil,  professor  at 
Neuch4tel.  O.  T.  (NeuchAtel,  1847  sqq.);  E.  Amaud,  N.  T. 
(Toulouse.  1858);  A.  Rilliet.  N.  T.  (Geneva.  1859);  M.  J.  H. 
Oltramaxe.  N.  T.  (Gleneva,  1872);  Louis  Segond,  O.  T. 
(Geneva.  1874).  N.  T.  (1879),  whose  work  has  been  printed 
by  the  Oxford  University  press;  E.  Stapfer.  N.  T.  (Paris. 
1889). 

Of  versions  by  Roman  Catholics,  the  most  im- 
portant are  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
published  anonymously  (Tr^voux,  1702),  but  as- 
cribed with  correctness  to  Richard  Simon  (q.v.),  and 
a  series  of  versions  which  proceeded 
*6aW?oUo*  ^^^  ^^^  ^ojbX  and  the  Jansenists. 
Versions.  ^  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  Antoine  Godeau 
(q.v.)  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  at  first 
in  parts,  then  as  a  whole.  In  1667  the  New  Tes- 
tament followed,  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Am- 
sterdam, for  a  bookseller  of  Mons,  whence  it  is 
often  called  the  Mons  Testament.  The  transla- 
tors were  Antoine  and  Louis  Isaac  Lemaistre 
de  Sacy  (see  Lemaibtrb  de  Sacy,  Louis  Isaac), 
aided  by  Antoine  Amauld,  Pierre  Nicole,  Claude 
de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  Thomas  du  Foss^.  The  Old 
Testament,  translated  by  Louis  Isaac  Lemaistre 
de  Sacy,  was  added  later  (1671),  and  the  New 
Testament  by  Pasquier  Quesnel  (q.v.)  appeared  in 
1687.  These  translations  exercised  great  influence, 
partly  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  the  language, 
partly  on  accoimt  of  the  notes,  which  served  de- 
votional purposes.  Their  method  is  not  a  literal 
rendering,  but  is  paraphrastic.    The  translation  of 


the  New  Testament  generally  known  as  that  of 
De  Sacy  was  often  republished,  and  is  still  widely 
used  in  France,  being  circulated  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Ren^  Benoist  (q.v.)  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  1666.  Jacques  Cort>in,  an  advocate  of  Paris,  presented 
the  Vulgate  in  a  translation  more  Latin  than  French  in 
1643.  The  Latin  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Michel  de  Biarolles,  abb^  of  ViUeloin 
(1649).  who  also  published  a  version  of  the  Psalms  (1644). 
Densrs  Amelote.  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  translated  the 
New  Testament  Vulgate  into  very  good  French  (1666). 
Dominique  Bouhours.  a  Jesuit,  also  issued  a  French  New 
Testament  (1607).  In  the  eighteenth  century  C.  Hur6 
(1702).  Augustin  Calmet  (1707).  N.  Le  Gros  (1739),  and 
others  made  versions,  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
Vulgate.  In  more  recent  times  the  Psalms  and  Job  have 
been  often  translated.  The  entire  Bible  by  E.  (Senoude 
(Paris,  1821  sqq.)  had  great  success.  The  <3ospels  by 
Lamennais  (Paris,  1846)  are  a  model  of  style,  but  because 
of  the  notes  are  really  a  socialistic  polemic.  [Other  names 
and  works  which  may  be  mentioned  are:  M.  Orsini,  La 
BibU  de»  famiUea  eatholiquM  (Paris,  1851);  H.  F.  Delaunay, 
who  translated  the  annotated  Bible  of  J.  F.  Allioli  (q.v.) 
into  French  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1856);  J.  A.  Oaume,  Le  Nouveau 
TettamerU  (2  vols..  Paris,  1863);  M.  A.  Bayle,  who  fur- 
nished the  translation  for  Paul  Drach's  annotated  Bible 
(Paris,  1869  sqq.);  P.  Giguet.  who  translated  the  Septua- 
gint  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1872);  H.  Lasserre.  Le«  SainU  Evan- 
Oilsa  (Paris,  1887);  the  Abb^  Boisson  (Paris,  1901);  the 
Abb^  Glaire,  who  furnished  the  French  translation  for  the 
polyglot  Bible  of  F.  Vigoiuroux  (Paris,  1898  sqq.);  and  the 
Abb^  Oampon,  La  Sainte  Bible,  revised  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  professors  of  St.  Sulpice  (Paris. 
1907).! 

Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Jews  are 
found  in  S.  Cahen's  annotated  Bible  (18  vols.,  Paris, 
1831-51)  [and  m  the  Old  Testament  translated 
imder  the  direction  of  Zadoc  Kahn,  chief  rabbi  of 
France  (1901  sqq.)].  (S.  BERGERf.) 

Bibliogbapht:  The  most  important  contributions  on  the 
subject  have  been  produced  by  8.  Berger,  as  follows: 
La  Bible  fran^iae  au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1884;  Lee  Biblee 
provetifolee  ei  vaudoieee,  in  Romania^  xviii  (1889);  Nou- 
veUes  recherchea  aur  lee  biblee  provenqalee  et  caUHanee,  ib. 
xiz  (1890).  cf.  P.  Meyer,  in  Romania,  xvii  (1888),  121,  and 
H.  Suchier,  in  Zeiteehrift  fikr  romaniache  PhUologie,  m 
(1879),  412.  For  enumeration  of  French  Bibles  consult 
BriUeh  Mueeutn  Catalogue,  entry  "  Bibles.  French, "  175-188, 
and  the  Appendix,  **  Bibles,  French."  18;  O.  Douen,  Cata- 
loffue  de  la  aociiU  biblique  de  Paria,  1862;  Bible  of  Every 
Land,  pp.  254-260,  281-283,  London.  1861  (incomplete, 
but  clear  so  far  as  it  goes).  Consult  also  J.  Le  Long, 
Bibliotheca  aacra,  vol.  i.  Paris.  1723;  E.  Reuss,  Fraomenia 
litUrairee  et  eriUquee  rekUifa  h  I'hiatoire  de  la  Bible  fran- 
(oise,  in  Revue  de  thSolooie  ei  phUoaophie,  ii,  iv-vi.  xiv,  new 
series,  iii-v  (1851-67,  exceedingly  important);  idem,  Oe- 
achiehte  der  heilioen  Schriften  dee  Neuen  Teetamente,  pp. 
465  sqq.,  Brunswick,  1887;  £.  Pdtavel-OlUflF.  La  Bible  en 
France,  ou  lea  IraducHona  fran^aiaea  dee  aaintea  fcrUurea, 
Paris,  1864;  £.  Cadiot,  Eaaai  aur  lea  conditiona  d'une  tra- 
duction populaire  de  la  bible  en  langue  franfaiae,  Stras- 
burg.  1868;  G.  Strflmpell,  Die  eraten  Bibelliberaetaungen 
der  Franaoaen  1 100-1 SOO,  Brunswick,  1872;  A.  Matter. 
Note  aw  la  rMaion  de  la  bible  d'Oaterwald,  Paris,  1882; 
J.  Bonnard,  Lea  Traduduma  de  la  bible  en  vera  fran^aia 
au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1884;  P.  Quievreux,  La  Traduction 
du  N.  T.  de  Lefh/re  d'£taplea,  Paris,  1894;  P.  Meyer, 
Notice  du  MS.  BiUiothique  NaHonaU  F  6447,  Paris.  1897; 
A.  Laune,  La  Traduction  4e  VA.  T.  de  Lefhne  d'Elaplea, 
Paris,  1895;  Revue  de  Vkiatoire  dee  Reliifiona,  xxxii,  56; 
DB,  extra  vol.,  pp.  402-406. 

Vn.  German  Versions:  After  the  Gothic  ver- 
sion of  Ulfilas  (see  above,  A,  X),  the  oldest  frag- 
ment of  the  Bible  in  a  Germanic  tongue  is  probably 
the  Matthew  of  Monsee,  of  the  year  738  (twenty- 
two  leaves  are  in  Vienna,  two  in  Hanover;  on  the 
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left  page  is  the  Latin,  on  the  right  German),  a 
Bavarian  working  over  of  a  Prankish  or  Alsacian 
original.    The  best  edition  is  A.  Hench,  The  Monsee 

Fragments  newly  Collated,  with  Text, 

1.  Old  Gep-  Introduction,  Notes,  Grammatical  Trea- 

J^f^        tise,    and    Exhaustive    Glossary    and 

mrats.     Facsimile    (Strasbui^,     1890).      The 

"  German  Tatian/'  of  which  the  chief 
manuscript  is  at  St.  Gall  (second  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  in  two  columns,  left  in  Latin,  right  in 
German),  originated  about  830  in  Fulda.  The 
Latin  rests  upon  a  manuscript  ¥rritten  about  540 
for  Bishop  Victor  of  Capua  (q.v.),  which  is 
still  preserved  in  Fulda,  and  the  German  follows 
the  Latin  very  closely  (best  edition  by  E.  Sievers, 
Tatianus,  Lateinisch  und  AUdeutsch,  Paderbom, 
1874,  2d  ed.,  1892).  Heccard,  co\mt  of  Burgundy, 
in  876  gave  as  a  present  an  Evangelium  Theu- 
discum  with  other  books  (cf.  P.  Lejay,  in  Revue 
des  Biblioth^ques,  July-Sept.,  1896).  Walton,  in  his 
Polyglot  (Prolegomena,  p.  34a),  asserts  that 
**  Rhenanus  testifies  that  Waldo,  bishop  of  Frei- 
sing  [884-906]  about  the  year  800  [sicQ  translated 
the  Gospels  into  German  "  (cf.  Hauck,  KD,  ii,  620, 
704,  712).  Detached  fragments  of  the  Gospels 
have  been  published  by  F.  Keinz  (SMA,  1869, 
p.  546)  and  J.  Haupt  {Germania,  xiv,  1869,  p.  440), 
which  are  in  a  handwriting  of  the  twelfth  centiuy, 
but  show  the  accents  used  earlier  in  the  school  of 
Notker  Balbulus  (see  Notker,  1;  cf.  W.  Walther, 
Die  deutsche  Bibdiibersetzung  des  Mittelalters,  3 
vols.,  Brunswick,  1889-91,  455-465).  For  the 
Heliand  and  Gtfrid's  Liber  Evangeliorum  or  Krist, 
see  Heliand,  the,  and  the  Old-Saxon  Genesis; 
Otfrid  op  Weissenburo). 

The  first  translator  after  Ulfilas  known  with 
certainty  is  Notker  Labeo  of  St.  Gall  (d.  June  29, 
1022;  see  Notker,  4).  His  Job  is  lost,  but  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms  can  be  almost  completely 
reconstructed  from  his  Crerman  and  Latin  conmien- 
tary  on  them  (best  ed.  in  P.  Piper's  Sckriften  Not-' 
kers  und  seiner  SchtUe,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1883-84; 
facsimile  in  Vogt  and  Koch,  Deutsche  Ldtteratur^ 
geschichte,  Leipsic,  1904,  and  Walther,  ut  sup., 
563).  Williram,  after  1048  abbot  of  Ebersberg  in 
Bavaria  (see  Williram),  made  a  translation  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  fo\md  so  much  favor  that 
nineteen  manuscripts  are  still  known,  one  written  as 
late  as  1628  (cf.  Walther,  523-536,  with  facsimile, 
and  J.  Seemilller,  Die  Handschriften  und  Quellen 
von  Willirams  Paraphrase,  Strasbui^,  1877,  and 
WiUirams  Paraphrase,  1878;  Hauck,  KD,  iii,  968). 
An  interlinear  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the 
cloister  of  Windberg,  written  1187,  was  published 
by  E.  G.  Graff,  Deutsche  Interlinearversionen  der 
Psalmen  (Quedlinburg,  1839;  cf.  Walther,  566; 
also  A.  E.  Schdnbach,  Bruchstucke  einer  fr&nkischen 
Psalmenversion,  in  ZDAL,  xxiv,  2,  pp.  177-186). 
Other  manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
Walther,  568.  Some  twenty  manuscripts  and  two 
impressions  (the  one  probably  by  Knubloezer  in 
Strasburg  about  1477,  the  other  by  Peter  Drach  in 
Worms  1504)  have  preserved  the  commentary  of 
Nicolaus  de  Lyra  (see  Ltra,  Nicolaub  de),  con- 
taining translations  into  German  by  Heinrich  von 
MUgeln,  who  was  for  a  time  with  the  emperor 


Charles  IV  at  Prague  and  seems  to  have  left  him 
on  accoimt  of  his  edict  of  1469  against  the  German 
books  on  Holy  Scripture  (cf.  Helm,  in  Sievers's 
Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache^  xzi, 
1897,  p.  240,  xxii,  1898,  p.  135). 

Especially  interesting  is  Walther's  eighth  group 
of  translations  of  the  Psalms  (which  include  all 
Latin-German  Psalters  printed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  two  or  three  manuscripts)  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  German  text  does  not  go  back  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate  in  common  use,  but  to  Jerome's  vei^ 
sion  from  the  Hebrew  (see  above.  A,  II,  2,  §  2). 
To  Walther's  ninth  group  belongs  the  splendid 
Psalter  of  St.  Florian  in  three  languages,  Latin, 
Polish,  and  German,  which  was  made  either  for  the 
Polish  queen  Marguerite,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV,  or  for  Mary,  sister  of  the  Polish  queen 
Hedwig  of  Anjou.  Another  translation  is  due  to 
Henry  of  Hesse,  rector  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, who  died  1427,  a  Carthusian.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation  Duke  Eberhard  I  of  WQrttemberg 
was  careful  to  have  translations  made  for  him 
(cf.  TLZ,  iv,  473;  571). 

Besides  202   (203)   manuscripts,   Walther  enu- 
merates between  1466  and  1521  eighteen  impres- 
sions   of    complete    Gferman    Bibles, 
2.  Printed  twentyrtwo   of   Psalters,   and  twelve 
SLbles  b«.  of  other  parts.    Of  the  eighteen  com- 
fore        plete   Bibles,   fourteen   are   in    High 
liuther.     German.    They  differ  from  the  com- 
mon Latin  Bible  by  containing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  by  placing  Acts 
after  the   Epistles  of   St.   Paul.    The  prayer  of 
Manasses  is  missing  in  the  first  two  and  placed 
after  Chronicles  in  the  rest.    Their  correct  chrono- 
logical order  is: 

(1)  Strasburg.  Hentel.  o.  1400  (Hain.  lUpertonum  bib- 
lioffraphieum,  no.  8130).  (2)  Strasburg,  Eggestein.  e.  1470 
(Hain.  3129).  (3)  Augsburg,  Pflanimann.  e.  1473  (Hain, 
3131).  (4)  Augsburg.  G.  Zainer.  e.  1473,  a  thorough  revi- 
■ion  of  2  (Hain.  3133).  (6)  Swiss,  1474  (Hain,  3132).  (0  and  7) 
Augsburg.  G.  Zainer.  and  A.  Sorg.  1477  (Hain.  8134-3135). 
(8)  Augsburg.  A.  Sorg.  1480.  a  repetition  of  Zainer's 
impression  of  1477  (Hain.  3130).  (9)  Nuremberg.  A. 
Koburger,  1483  (Hain.  3137).  (10)  Strasburg.  Grtlninger. 
1485  (Hain.  3138).  (11-14)  All  printed  in  Augsburg,  by  H. 
SohOnsperger.  1487. 1490  (Hain,  313»-40).  H.  Otmar.  1507. 
and  Silvanus  Otmar,  1518. 

All  these  editions  give  in  the  main  one  and  the  same 
version,  but  Zainer  (4  above)  undertook  a  thorough 
revision,  which  had  much  influence.  Koburger 
(9  above)  also  made  changes.  The  version  was 
already  more  than  100  years  old  when  first  printed. 
Its  home  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  there  are  traces 
which  indicate  Bohemia.  The  Latin  text  imdei^ 
lying  this  version  is  interesting  especially  in  Acts, 
where  it  has  preserved  many  Old  Latin  readings. 
Led  by  an  entry  in  a  manuscript  of  Nuremberg, 
F.  Jostes  tried  to  prove  that  a  certain  Johannes 
Rellach  of  ResOm  (7)  in  the  diocese  of  Constance, 
who  he  thinks  was  a  Dominican,  was  the  author  of 
this  version  about  1460  (cf.  his  M sister  Johannes 
Rellach,  ein  BibelQbersetzer  des  15.  Jahrhunderts,  in 
Historisches  Jahrbuch,  M\mich,  1897,  133-145). 
KurreUneyer  (Die  deutsche  Bibd,  Tttbingen,  1904 
sqq.)  seems  to  think  the  version  older  than  this 
Rellach,  who  may  have  undertaken  a  revision  of  it, 
and  he  has  not  pronounced  upon  the  alleged  Walden- 
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sian  origin  of  the  version;  the  manuscript  of  Tepl 
may  have  been  in  Waldensian  hands,  but  this  does 
not  prove  a  Waldensian  origin.  There  are  certain 
peculiar  readings  in  which  the  version  agrees  with 
the  Provencal  translation. 

A  different  translation  containing  only  the  Old 
Testament  is  represented  by  the  '*  Wenzel "  Bible 
at  Vienna,  translated  from  the  Latin  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  by  Martin  Rotlev 
later  than  1389  (facsimile  in  Vogt  and  Koch,  ut 
sup.).  A  "  Bible  for  the  Poor  "  at  Maihingen  of 
1437  gives  a  German  working  over  of  the  212  hex- 
ameters in  which  Alexander  Villadeus  summarized 
all  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  (e.g.  Gen.  i-vii:  sex, 
prohibet,  peccant,  Abel,  Enoch,  archa  fit,  intrant) 
and  counts  seventy-six  books,  fifty-eight  prologues, 
1,457  chapters,  and  1,606  verses  in  the  Psalter. 
To  the  same  group  belongs  a  manuscript  now  at 
Maihingen  (1472),  beautifully  illustrated  by  Furt- 
meyer  for  Albert  IV  of  Bavaria,  which  has  between 
Deuteronomy  and  Job  Matt,  i-v,  44,  like  a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum  ¥rritten  by  the  same 
copyist  in  1465  (cf.  the  Athencmm  for  May  31, 1884, 
and  R.  Priebsch,  Deutsche  Hc^ndachriften  in  England, 
i,  Erlangen,  1896).     For  other  versions,  cf .  Walther. 

The  Low  German  Bibles  include  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Delft  (1477),  without  Psalms,  and  the 
famous  Picture  Bible  of  Cologne  (about  1478;  cf. 
R.  Kautzsch,  Die  HoUsschnitte  der  KUner  Bibel  von 
1479,  in  Studien  zur  deutachen  Kunstgeschichte,  vii, 
1896,  and  G.  Gerlach,  in  Dziatzko's  Arbeiten,  ii,  13, 
Leipsic,  1896). .  The  Song  of  Solomon  in  this  Bible 
is  not  translated  but  is  given  in  Latin.  The  Bible 
of  LQbeck  of  1494  gives,  up  to  II  Kings  vii,  an 
original  translation;  from  that  chapter  onward 
text  and  pictures  of  the  Cologne  Bible.  The  edition 
of  Ludwig  Trutebul  (Halberstadt,  1622)  is  very 
scarce.  On  the  Psalters  cf .  Walther,  682-703,  and 
Kurrelmeyer,  ut  sup. 

On  the  *'  WenicI "  Bible,  cf.  AJP,  xjd,  62-75,  and  F. 
Jelinek,  Dis  Sprache  der  WenMetbibd,  G6tz,  1898-00.  On 
the  pre-Lutberan  Bibles,  cf.  A.  ES.  Schdnbach,  MiacelUn  a%u 
Graxer  Handsdiriften^  ii.  Reihe,  DeuUche  UAermUunotn 
btblitdier  Sdtriften,  Gras,  1800;  idem,  Ueber  ein  miOel- 
deutMchet  Evangelienwerk  aua  St.  Paul,  Vienna,  1807,  and 
L.  J.  M.  Bebb,  in  DB,  extra  vol.,  411-413. 

Contemporaneously  with  Luther  others  were 
engaged  in  translating  parts  of  the  Bible  into  mod- 
em German,  e.g.,  Bdschenstein,  Lange,  Krumpach, 
Amman,  Nachtgal,  Capito,  and  FrOhUch;  but  their 
works  are  forgotten  (see  also  below,  §  5).  Not  con- 
templating at  first  the  entire  Bible,  Luther 
began  with  the  penitential  Psalms 
*•  jSSi^*  (Mar.,  1517,  improved  1525)  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Ps.  ex  in  1518,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  with 
liatt.  xvi,  13-20,  in  1519,  and  other  pieces.  At 
the  end  of  1521  he  began  with  the  New  Testament. 
He  writes  on  Dec.  18,  1521:  "Meanwhile  I  am 
gathering  notes,  being  on  the  point  of  translating 
the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular; "  two 
d&ys  later:  '*  Now  I  am  laboring  on  annotating 
and  translating  the  Bible  into  the  common  speech;  " 
on  Jan.  13,  1522,  to  Amsdorfif:  "  Meanwhile  I  am 
translating  the  Bible,  though  I  have  undertaken  a 
task  beyond  my  strength.  The  Old  Testament  I 
can  not  touch  unless  you  lend  your  aid  "  (cf .  G.  Boe- 
n.— 10 


sert,  m  TSK,  1897,  pp.  324,  349,  366).  The  New 
Testament  was  in  type  Sept.,  1522;  it  was  pub- 
lished with  woodcuts  at  Wittenberg  without  name 
of  printer  or  of  translator  {Das  Newe  Testament 
Deutzsch)  and  was  sold  for  one  and  one-half  florins. 
In  December  a  second  edition  followed  (cf.  R. 
Kuhrs,  VerhdUnis  der  Decemberbibel  zur  September- 
bibel,  KrUischer  Beiirag  zur  Geschichte  der  Bibel' 
sprache  M.  Lathers.  Mit  einem  Anhang  iiher  Joh. 
Lange*s  Matthdusubersetzung,  Greifswald,  1901). 
Of  the  Old  Testament,  part  i  (the  five  books  of 
Moses)  was  ready  in  1523;  parts  ii  and  iii  (the  his- 
torical and  poetical  books)  in  1524;  the  prophets 
did  not  follow  imtil  1532;  and  the  Apocrypha  as  a 
whole  not  until  the  first  complete  Bible  in  1534. 
Eleven  editions  were  published  during  Luther's 
lifetime,  besides  numerous  reprints.  For  the  Old 
Testament  he  used  the  edition  of  Brescia,  1494 
(the  copy  is  now  at  Berlin);  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  second  edition  of  Erasmus  (1519),  but 
he  consulted  the  Vulgate,  and  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  the  assistance  of  his  friends  Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen,  Aurogallus,  and  all  available  helps. 
In  the  preface  to  Sirach  he  mentions  the  earlier 
German  translation,  but  he  seems  on  the  whole 
independent  of  it.  The  influence  of  Luther's 
work  was  great  even  outside  of  Germany.  It 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Danish  translation  of  1524, 
of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  of  1526,  of  the  Icelandic 
of  1540,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Tyndale, 
influenced  the  English  Authorized  Version  of 
1611. 

Larse  parts  of  Luther's  autograph  printer's  copy  are 
preserved,  and  the  first  part  is  in  print  in  D.  Martin  LiUher'M 
Deutache  Bibel,  Weimar.  1906.  A  catalogue  of  the  original 
editions  of  Luther's  Bible  was  published  by  H.  E.  Bindseil 
{Verzeickniee  der  Original-Au9oaben,  etc.,  Halle,  1840),  who 
also,  in  collaboration  with  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  issued  a  critical 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  1545  with  a  collation  of  the 
earlier  impressions  (7  vols.,  Halle.  1845-55).  J.  G.  Hage- 
mann,  NachricM  von  denen  fUmehfMten  UeherteUntnoen  der 
heUigen  Schrift  (Brunswick,  1750),  gives  a  list  of  editions 
to  1749.  In  the  Hauck-Hersog  RE,  iii,  74-75,  about 
ninety  places  are  named  in  which  Luther's  Bible  has  been 
printed,  with  the  date  of  the  first  edition  in  each  place. 
It  includes  the  following  towns  in  America:  German  town, 
Penn..  1743  (the  first  Bible  in  a  European  language 
printed  in  America;  see  Sower,  Christopher)  and  1763 
(cf.  Batter  Bibelbote,  1899,  62);  New  York,  1854  (N.  T.) 
and  1857  (complete  Bible);  Philadelphia,  1846.  Reading. 
Penn.,  1813.  and  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1819,  may  be  added. 
A  chronological  list  would  show  the  influence  of  Pietism. 
The  first  Berlin  edition  (1699),  for  example,  was  due  to 
Spener.  The  first  Low  German  Bible,  by  J.  Hoddersen, 
was  printed  by  L.  Diets  at  Labeok  in  1533;  the  last  was 
that  of  LOneburg,  1621. 

By    the    middle    of     the    nineteenth    century 
six  or  seven  different  recensions  of  Luther's  ver- 
sion were  in   use  in  Protestant   Germany  (cf .  C. 
Mdnckeberg,  TabeUarische  Uebersicht  der  vfichtigsten 
Varianten  der    bedeutendsten    gangbaren    BrbetauS" 
gaben,  New  Testament,  Halle,   1865, 
4.  Bevi«lonoid  Testament,  4  vols.,  1870-71).    In 
th'  »      ^^^    *    committee    was    named    by 
Veri^^n*    *^®  Eisenach  Conference  (see  Eisen- 
ach   Conference)    to    imdertake    a 
final  revision.    As  the  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
committee  the  revised  New  Testament  appeared 
in    1867   and   again   in    1870,    Genesis   in    1873, 
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the  Psalms  in  1876,  the  whole  Bible  (the  so-called 
Probebibel)  in  1883.  At  last,  in  Jan.,  1890,  the  whole 
work  was  finished  and  the  first  impression  was  pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1892.  The  revised  edition  was 
adopted  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  though  in 
Mecklenburg  it  is  still  opposed.  A  comparison  with 
the  English  revision  shows  that  the  German  was 
much  too  timid  (cf.,  on  the  one  side,  P.  de 
Lagarde,  Die  revidierte  Lutherhibd  des  Halleachen 
Waisenhauaes,  Gdttingen,  1885,  also  in  MiUheH- 
ungen,  iii;  on  the  other,  E.  V.  Kohlschatter,  Die 
Revision  der  Luiherachen  BibdHberseUung,  1887, 
and  A.  Kamphausen,  Die  bericfUigU  Lndherbihel, 
Berlin,  1894;  also  TJB,  1886,  where  twelve 
pamphlets  for  and  against  the  revision  are  named; 
O.  H.  T.  Willkomm,  Was  verliert  unser  Volk  dutch 
die  Bibdrevision  t    Zwickau,  1901). 

Luther's  work  was  criticiaed  early,  especially  by  his 
Boman  Catholic  opponents — e.g.,  by  Hieronjrmus  Emser, 
to  whom  Urbanus  Rhegius  replied  in  1524  (see  Em- 
ber, HiERONYMUs;  Rheqiub,  Ubbaktts;  cf.  G.  Kawerau's 
HieronvmuB  Emser,  Halle.  1898;  for  criticism  from  the 
modem  point  of  view,  cf.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Die  revidierte 
LtUherbibel,  ut  sup.).  The  Wittenberg  edition  of  1572  in- 
troduced the  summaries  of  Veit  Dietrich.  A.  Calovius 
added  in  1661  a  "  Biblical  Calendar  "  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  read  the  Psalms  four  times  every  year.  Proverbs 
twice,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bible  with  Luther's  prefaces  once. 
The  Wittenberg  faculty  added  a  new  preface  in  1669.  The 
verse  of  the  "  three  witnesses  "  (I  John  v,  7)  was  first  in- 
troduced into  a  Frankfort  edition  of  1575,  into  a  Witten- 
berg impression  in  1596.  Dietrich's  simmiaries  were 
replaced  by  those  of  Leonhard  Hutter  in  1624;  in  this  edi- 
tion a  Roman  Catholic  compositor  changed  "  everlasting 
gospel  "  in  Rev.  xiv,  6,  to  *'  new  gospel,"  the  verse  being 
often  applied  to  Luther,  and  subsequent  editions  were 
printed  from  the  sheet  as  copy.  Several  editions  gave 
great  offense  because  of  changes  in  the  text  or  additions 
— e.g.,  an  edition  by  N.  Funk  (Altona,  1815)  was  asserted 
to  teach  a  "  new  faith  "  because  of  changes  in  the  indexes 
and  notes.  The  Bible  Institute  founded  at  Halle  by  Karl 
Hildebrand,  Baron  Canstein  (q.v.)  came  to  have  great  in- 
fluence; after  1717  standing  type  or  stereotyped  plates 
were  used  and  millions  of  copies  of  the  Halle  text  were  cir- 
culated (see  Bible  Societieb,  II,  1). 

The  Anabaptists  Hans  Denk  and  Ludwig  H&tser  (qq.v.) 

translated  the  Prophets  before  the  completion  of  Luther's 

version  (published  by  Peter  Schdffer,  Worms,  1527;  many 

later    editions);  their    work    was    used    by 

6.  Other  other  translators  and  has  been  praised  for 
VersionB.  scholarship  and  style  (cf.  J.  J.  I.  Ddllinger, 
Die  Reformation,  i,  Regensburg.  1846,  199; 
Heberle,  in  TSK,  xxviii,  1855.  832;  L.  Keller,  Ein  Apoetel 
der  Wiedert&ufer,  Leipsic,  1882,  210  sqq.).  The  preachers 
of  Zurich  published  a  complete  Bible  in  six  parts  (1525- 
1529),  using  Luther's  work  so  far  as  available  and  adding 
the  Prophets  (part  iv)  themselves  and  the  Apocrypha 
(part  v,  including  III  and  IV  Esdras  and  III  Maccabees 
but  not  the  Prayer  of  Asariah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, the  Prayer  of  Mananses.  or  the  Additions  to  Esther) 
by  Leo  Jud  (q.v.).  The  complete  Bible  was  printed  in 
1530,  without  prefaces  and  glosses,  the  Apocrypha  at  the 
end.  The  edition  of  1531  (2  vols.)  has  a  short  admonition 
and  introduction  for  "  the  Christian  reader  of  these  Bib- 
lical Books  "  probably  by  Zwingli;  also  sunmiaries,  paral- 
lel references,  woodcuts,  and  a  new  translation  of  the  poet- 
ical books.  The  edition  of  1548  (2  vols.)  professes  to  have 
been  compared  word  for  word  with  the  Hebrew,  but  really 
does  not  differ  from  editions  of  1542  and  1545;  it  became 
the  basis  of  later  editions.  The  verse  division  was  first 
introduced  in  1589.  A  revision  of  the  Zurich  New  Testa- 
ment was  undertaken  by  J.  J.  Breitinger  in  1629,  by 
a  collegium  hiblicum  in  1817,  1860,  1868,  and  1882.  and 
a  new  revision  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  appeared 
in  1893  (cf.  E.  Riggenbach,  Die  achiveiteriBt^e  revidierte 
Ueberteixung  dee  Neuen  TeetamerUa  und  der  PacUmen,  Basel, 
1895). 

Besides  the  Zurich  Bible  three  other  "  composite " 
BibloB  (i.e.,  Luther'a  tranaUtion  bo  far  as  it  had  appeared 


with  the  missing  parts  supplied  from  other  tranalationB) 
were  published  beifore  1534:  (I)  Worms,  Peter  Schdffer, 
1529,  the  so-called  "Baptist"  Bible,  having  H&tier  and 
Denk's  version  of  the  Prophets;  it  was  the  first  Protestant 
Bible  to  use  the  word  Biblia  in  the  title,  retained  in  Luther's 
Bible  till  the  eighteenth  century;  (2)  Strasburg,  Wolff 
KOpphl,  1530,  Propheta  by  Hfttser  and  Denk,  Apocrypha 
by  Jud;  (3)  Frankfort,  C.  Egenolph,  1534,  in  which  only  a 
part  of  the  Apocrypha  was  not  Luther's.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  was  included  in  these  editions. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  Luther  new  versions  be- 
gan to  appear.  The  first  complete  Bible  was  that  of  J. 
Piscator  (Herbom,  1602),  called  the  *'  Straf  mioh  Gott " 
Bible  because  the  translator  added  in  smaller  tsriM  to  Mark 
viii,  12,  Wann  dieem  geedUecfU  ein  zaidten  trirdt  gegeben 
toerden,  eo  etraffe  mith  OotL  ("  If  a  sign  be  given  to  this 
generation,  so  strike  me  God ;  "  cf.  R.  Steck,  Die  Pieeor- 
torbibel,  Bern,  1897).  The  Berleburg  Bible  (8  vols.,  172CH 
1742)  and  the  Wertheim  Bible  (1735)  were  prepared  in  the 
interest  of  msrstidsm  and  rationalism  respectively  (see 
Bibles,  Annotated,  and  Bible  Summaries,  I,  (§  3,  4). 
Later  versions  are  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (O.  T.,  13  vols.,  Gdt- 
tingen, 1769  sqq.;  N.  T.,  2  vols.,  1790);  J.  H.  D.  Molden- 
hauer  (O.  T.,  10  vols.,  Quedlinburg,  1774  sqq.;  N.  T.,  2 
vols.,  1787-88);  Simon  Grynsus  (5  vols.,  Basel,  177&-77; 
a  paraphrase  in  modem  style,  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  abridged,  the  Gospels  harmonised);  and  G.  F.  Gries- 
inger  (Stuttgart,  1824).  Better  than  these  is  the  version 
of  W.  L.  M.  de  Wette  and  J.  C.  W.  Augusti  (6  vols.,  Hei- 
delberg, 1809-14;  later  editions  by  De  Wette  alone).  Bun- 
sen's  annotated  Bible  (9  vdls.,  Leipsic,  1858-70)  has  a 
translation  of  the  Hagiographa  by  A.  Kamphausen,  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  by  H.  J.  Holtsmann,  other  portions 
by  Bunsen. 

Translations  of  the  New  Testament  alone  include:  J. 
Crell,  J.  Stegman  the  elder,  and  others,  the  Sodnian  N.  T. 
(Rakow,  1630);  J.  Felbinger,  also  a  Socinian  (Amsterdam, 
1660);  J.  H.  Reits.  Reformed  (Offenbach,  1703);  C.  E. 
Triller  (Amsterdam,  1703);  C>>unt  Zinsendorf  (Ebersdorf. 
1727);  Timotheus  Philadelphus  (i.e.,  J.  Kajrser,  a  Stutt- 
gart physician,  1733);  C.  A.  Heumann  (Hanover,  1748);  J.  A. 
Bengel  (Stuttgart,  1753);  C.  T.  Damm  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 
1765);  C.  F.  Bahrdt  ("  the  latest  revelations  of  God,"  4 
vols.,  Riga,  1773-74);  J.  C.  F.  Schuls  (vol.  i,  the  Gospels, 
1774);  P.  M.  Hahn  (Winterthur,  1777);  G.  W.  RuUmann 
(3  vols.,  Lemgo,  1790-91);  J.  A.  Bolten  (8  vols.,  Altona, 
1792-1806);  J.  O.  Theiss,  Ck>spels  and  Acto  (4  vols.,  Ham- 
burg, 1794-1800);  J.  J.  Stols  (2  vols..  Zurich,  1795;  a  sec- 
ond ed.  of  a  version  by  Stols,  J.  L.  V(^li,  and  C.  H&feli, 
2  vols..  1781-B2);  G.  F.  Seiler  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1806); 
J.  C.  R.  Eckermann  (3  vols.,  Kiel,  1806-08);  J.  W.  F. 
Hetsel  (Dorpat,  1809);  C.  F.  Preiss  (2  vols..  Stettin,  1811); 
L.  Schuhkrafft  (Stuttgart);  J.  (Sossner  (Munich,  1815); 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Gdttingen,  1829);  E.  G.  A.  Bdckel  (Al 
tona,  1832);  J.  K.  W.  Alt  (4  parts,  Leipsic,  1837-39) 
K.  von  der  Heydt  (Elberfeld,  1852;  used  by  the  Plymouth 
Brethren);  F.  Rengsdorf  (Hamburg,  1860);  C.  Weiss&cker 
(TQbingen,  1875;  9th  ed..'1900);  C.  Reinhardt  (Lahr,  1878); 

E.  Zittel  (3  vols.,  Carlsruhe.  1880-85);  C.  Stage  (Reclam, 
Leipsic,  1896;  "  in  present-day  speech  ");  H.  Wiese  (Ber- 
Un,  1905). 

Roman  Catholic  versions  have  been  numerous.  Hiero- 
nymus  Emser's  New  Testament  (Dresden,  1527;  see  Em- 
ber, Hierontmttb)  was  merely  a  slight  revision  of  Luther 
after  the  Vulgate.  J.  Dietenberger.  a  Dominican,  pub- 
lished the  entire  Bible  at  Mains  in  1534  (cf.  F.  Schneider, 
Johann  Dietenberger' a  BibeldnuJe,  Mainz,  1901).  In  the 
New  Testament  he  followed  Emser  chiefly,  in  the  Apocry- 
pha Leo  Jud,  in  the  Old  Testament  he  took  much  from 
Luther.  C.  Ulenberg  revised  this  version  in  1630,  and  the 
clergy  of  Mains  in  1662;  thenceforth  it  was  conmionly 
called  the  "  Catholic  "  Bible.  Later  Roman  (Catholic  ver- 
sions are:  T.  A.  Erhard  (2  vols.,  Augsburg,  1722);  the 
Benedictines  of  the  cloister  of  EttenheimmOnster  (Con- 
stance, 1751);  I.  Weitenauer  (14  vols.,  Augsburg.  1777-81); 

F.  RoiiaUno  (3  vols..  Vienna,  1781);  K.  H.  Seibt  (Prague. 
1781);  H.  Braun  (13  vols.,  Augsburg.  1788-1805;  worked 
over  by  J.  F.  Allioli,  6  vols..  Nuremberg.  1830-32);  D.  von 
Brentano.  T.  A.  Dereser,  and  J.  M.  A.  Scholz  (N.  T.  by 
Brentano,  3  vols.,  Kempten,  1790-91;  revised  and  O.  T. 
added  by  Dereser  and  SchoU,  15  vols.,  Frankfort,  1797- 
1833);  K.  and  L.  van  Ess  (3  vols..  Sulrbach,  1807-22);  H. 
J.  Jack  (Lcip.dc,  1S47).  Translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment alone  are:  C.  Fischer  (Prague.  1784);  B.  B.  M.  Schnap- 
pinger    (3    vols.,    Mannheim,    1787-99);  S.    MutsoheUe    (2 
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^Qb..   Munich.    1789-00^;  B.   Weyl   (Mains.    1789);  J.    O. 

Knell   (2  Tola..   Freiburg,   1790);  C.   Schwartiel   (6  voln.. 

rim.  1802-06);  M.  Wittmann  (Refcensburg.  1809);  J.  M. 
Sailer  (Grai,  1822):  J.  H.  KiHtemaker  (Munich.  1825; 
circalated  by  the  British  and  Foreijn>  Bible  Society,  which 
BOW  also  cireidatee  AlUoli's  translation);  B.  Weinhart 
(Freibarg.  1900):  A.  Amdt.  8.  J.  (Rflgensburg.  1903);  B. 
(kundl  (Aocsburg.  1903). 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  scholarly 
translation  of  the  canonical  Old  Testament,  edited 
by  E.  Kautisch  in  collaboration  with  F.  Baethgen, 
H.  Guthe,  A.  Kamphausen,  R.  Kittel,  K.  Marti, 
W.  Rothstein,  R.  RuCtschi,  V.  Ryssel,  K.  Siegfried, 
ind  A.  Socin  (Freiburg,  1894;  2d  ed.,  1896).  In 
the  supplementary  translation  of  the  Apocrypha 
ind  Pseudepigrapha  Prof.  Kautzsch  had  the 
asBistance  of  G.  Beer,  F.  Blass,  C.  Clemen,  A.  Deiss- 
mann,  C.  Fuchs,  H.  Gunkel,  H.  Guthe,  A.  Kamp- 
hausen,  R.  Kittel,  E.  Littmann,  M.  L6hr,  W.  Roth- 
itein,  V.  R3rB8el,  F.  Schnapp,  K.  Siegfried,  and 
P.  Wendland.  Since  1899  cheap  editions  called 
Texffnbdf  both  with  and  without  Weizs&cker's  New 
Testament,  have  been  circulated. 

German  Israelites  have  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament  prepared  under  the  direction  of  L.  Zunz 
(Berlin,  1837)  and  by  S.  Bemfeld  (BerUn,  1902). 
There  are  also  versions  in  the  Jewish-German 
(Yiddish).  E.  Nestle. 

BauoaaATBT:  The  one  work  on  early  German  tranala- 
tiou  is  W.  Walther,  Die  deutache  BibelObertUuno  dea 
MiUAUign,  3  toU.,  Brunswick.  1889-91;  ef.  BibU  of  aU 
Lnit,  pp.  178-187,  London,  1861,  and  DB,  extra  vol., 
^  411-414. 

The  rabject  of  the  printed  German  Bible  before  Luther 
hai  been  much  elucidated  by  W.  Kurrelmeyer  of  Balti- 
more, who  has  prepared  an  edition  from  a  collation  of 
•0  impreflsions  and  manuscripts;  vols,  i  and  ii.  the  N.  T., 
have  slresdy  appeared  as  nos.  234  and  238  of  the  Bibli- 
^Aefe  da  liltUrariadien  Vereina  in  StuUgari,  Ttkbingen, 
1904  snd  1Q05;  vols,  iii-iv  of  the  O.  T..  nos.  243.  246.  ib. 
1W7.  F.  Jostes  (Roman  Catholic)  has  long  had  a  history 
in  preparation.  Consult  L.  Hain.  ReperUrrium  biblir 
orttAMcwn,  Tol.  i.  Paris.  1826;  L.  Keller.  Die  Rejorma- 
<>M  «nd  dis  diieren  ReformparUitn^  Leipsic,  1885;  idem, 
t>y»  WMenatr  und  di»  deutadien  BU>el1ib€r9etsun(i€n,  v, 
IS9,  ib.  1886;  F.  Jostes.  Die  Waldeneer  und  die  vorlu- 
^trieehen  dnUeehen  BibelQbereeteunffen,  p.  44.  MQnster, 
1885;  idem.  Die  Tepler  Bibelia}eraetzunQ,  MOnster.  1886; 
idem,  "  Di^  WaJdeneerbibeln  "  und  .  .  .  Johannee  ReU 
'•f*.  in  Uiatoriechee  Jahrbuch,  xv  (1894),  77  sqq.;  H. 
'l^upt,  Dm  deuteche  Bibelabereetzung  der  miUelaUerli' 
<^  Waldeneer  ....  WOrxburR.  1885;  idem,  in  Cen^ 
^^B^  fiir  BiUiothekeweeen,  1885.  pp.  287-290;  idem. 
^  ^MUeneieehe  Ureprung  dee  Codex  Tepleneie  .... 
^flribnrf.  1886;  M.  Rachel,  Die  Freiberoer  BibelQhereeU- 
•^-  Fwburg,  1886;  8.  Bencer.  La  Queetion  du  codex  Tep- 
i^.  in  Hevue  kietorique,  xxx  (1886),  164.  xxxii  (1886). 
184;  K.  Schellhom.  UAer  doe  VerfKSdtnie  der  Freiberger 
^^  Tepler  Bibelhandechrift,  Freiberg.  1896;  W.  Wal- 
^'  Ein  angeblieher  BibeliibereeUer  dee  MitteleUtere,  in 
«*wkirdUiehe  Zeitechrift,  viii.  3  (1896).  194-207;  Schaff, 
**jf«a»  Church,  vi.  351  sqq. 

Oa  Lather's  Bible  consult:  J.  G.  Palm,  Hietorie  der 
{"■Men  BibdHbereeieuno  Dr.  M.  Lutheri,  16t7-S4,  ed. 
iJ^  (36ie.  Halle.  1772;  G.  W.  Panser.  Entwurf  einer 
!°*^'<4Wi0en  Oeechiehte  der  deutechen  BibelObereeteung  M. 
J*^  1517-81,  Nuremberg.  1791;  J.  Janssen-Pastor, 
ZSS^  dee  deutechen  Volkee,  vii.  531-575.  Freiburg, 
^'  Schaff.  Chrietian  Church,  vi,  340-368;  MoeUer, 
**J^nCAiirc*,  iii.  34-35. 

^  the  language  of  Luther's  Bible  consult:  R.  von 
p^P**,  Einwirkung  dee  Chrietentume,  Stuttgart,  1845; 
1-  Pietach,  M.  Luther  und  die  hochdeuteche  Schrifteprache, 
tJ^^u,  1S83;  K.  Burdach.  Die  Einigung  der  neuhoch- 
!j**«<*«i  Schrifteprache.  Halle.  1884;  B.  Lindmeyer.  Der 
^9rt9^ats  in  Luihere,  Emeere  und  Ecke  Uebereetzung  dee 
J*  ''•'•.  Strasburg.  1899;  F.  Dauner.  Die  oberdeutechen 
''^^•IfffeMare   dee    xti.    JahrhunderU,    Darmstadt,    1898; 
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Bdhme,  Zur  Oeediiehte  der  eUcheiechen  Kanzleiepraehe, 
Reichenbach,  1899;  W.  W.  Florer,  SubetanHv flexion  bei 
Martin  Luther,  Ann  Arbor.  1899;  H.  Byland.  Der  Wartr 
echaiM  dee  ZUrieher  A.  T.'e  von  16B6  und  1631  .  .  .  ,  Ber- 
lin. 1903. 

On  translations  after  Luther  consult:  J.  Mesger,  Ge- 
eehiehte  der  Bibellibereettungen  in  der  eehweiaerieehrrefor- 
mierten  Kirche,  Basel.  1876;  A.  Kappler,  Die  echumaeri- 
tc^  Bibellibereeteung,  Zurich,  1898;  idem.  Die  neue  Re- 
vwton  der  ZUrieher  Bibel^  in  Neue  Zitrieher  Zeitung,  Nov. 
2  and  27,  1904. 

On  Roman  Catholic  versions  consult:  G.  W.  Panser, 
Oeachichte  der  r&miach-katholiechen  BibelUberaetMung,  Nu- 
remberg, 1781;  J.  Janssen-Pastor.  ut  sup.;  G.  Keferstein, 
Der  Lautetand  in  den  BibelliberaeiMungen  von  Emaer  und 
Eck,  Jena,  1888. 

Vm.  Greek  Versions,  Modem :  Parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  translated  by  Jews  into  modem 
Greek  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  version  of  the  Pentateuch  made  in  1547  has  been 
edited  by  C.  Hesseling  (Leipsic,  1897).  On  the 
whole  the  Greek  Church  has  been  anxious  to  make 
the  people  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  a  fact  evinced 
especially  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  efforts 
of  Damascenus  the  Studite  (q.v.).  But  when,  at 
the  instance  of  Cyril  Lucar,  Maximos  Kalliupolites 
published  in  1638  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original  Greek  with  a  modem  Greek  version, 
the  Church  as  a  whole  did  not  favor  it,  though 
the  patriarch  Parthenios  permitted  its  circulation. 
This  text  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1703  by  the 
monk  Seraphim,  also  in  1710  at  Halle,  and  by 
C.  Reineccius  in  his  polyglot  Bible  of  1713  (see 
Bibles,  Poltolot,  V).  In  the  East,  Seraphim's 
edition  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  patriarch 
Gabriel  of  Constantinople  (1702-04). 

A  new  period  began  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  took  the  matter  in  hand.  As  early 
as  1810  it  published  the  text  of  Maximos,  and  Eng- 
lish influence  induced  the  patriarchs  Cyril  VI  and 
Gregory  V  to  permit  its  circulation.  Other  issues 
followed  in  1814,  1819,  and  1824.  The  defi- 
ciencies of  the  old  text  having  been  long  known,  it 
was  decided  to  bring  out  a  new  translation,  which 
should  approach  more  nearly  the  ancient  Greek. 
For  this  work  the  monk  Hilarion  was  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Archbbhop  Con- 
stantius  of  Sinai,  afterward  patriarch.  But  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  controversy  over  the  Apocrypha 
(1825-27),  the  society  introduced  bibles  without 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Greek  Church  would  not  cir- 
culate them.  Moreover,  after  the  war  of  liberation 
the  desire  to  be  entirely  independent  of  Occidental 
aid  greatly  increased  and  orthodox  reaction  set  in 
anew.  The  version  of  such  learned  Greeks  as 
Typaldos,  Bambas,  and  others  found  no  more 
favorable  reception.  This  disposition  has  con- 
tinued. The  latest  version  of  the  New  Testament 
by  A.  Pallis  (Liverpool,  1902),  written  in  common 
Greek,  has  not  been  approved.  The  patriarch 
Joachim  III  has  renewed  the  prohibition  of  Bible 
translation.  Philipp  Meter. 

Bibuogbapht:  Korals,  in  Atakta,  vol.  iii  (1830);  J.  Wenger, 
Beitrdge  eur  Kenntnie  der  griechiechen  Kirche,  Berlin,  1839; 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  241-244,  London,  1861;  E.  Le- 
grand,  Bibliograpkie  IlelUnique,  3  vols.,  Paris.  1885-1903 
(for  15th  and  16th  centuries);  idem,  Bibliographie  Hel- 
Unujue,  5  vols.,  ib.  1894-1903  (for  the  17th  century);  A.  D. 
Kyriakos.  Geechichte  der  orienUiliechen  Kirchen,  1463-1898, 
Leipsic,  1902;  Bible  Society  Reporter,  Jan.  and  May,  1902; 
DB,  extra  vol.,  p.  420. 
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DC  Hebrew  Translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment: The  anciently  attested  Hebrew  original  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  are  not  to  be  includ^  in  this  treat- 
ment (see  Matthew,  II;  Apocrypha,  B,  I,  19). 
Of  existing  Hebrew  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  more  important  are  the  following: 

1.  Versions  by  Jews:  (1)  The  Evangelium  Mai- 
than  in  lingtia  Hebraica  cum  versione  Latina,  by 
Sebastian  Mttnster,  appeared  at  Basel,  1537  (2d  ed., 
Paris,  1541;  3d  ed.,  with  Hebrews  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin,  Basel,  1557).  (2)  The  Evangelium  hebraice 
Matthcei  recena  e  Judcearum  penetralibus  erutum, 
with  Latin  translation,  edited  by  Jean  du  Tillet 
and  Jean  Mercier  (Paris,  1555)  is  part  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  by  Schemtob  Schaprut  (1385), 
which  may  be  preserved  in  a  Vatican  manuscript.  (3) 
A  complete  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  by  Ezekiel  Rachbi  (d.  1772),  and  an  assist- 
ant from  Germany. 

8.  Versions  by  Christians:  (1)  Eliafl  Hutter 
made  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  complete  New 
Testament  for  his  polyglot  editions  (Nuremberg, 
1599,  1602;  see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  V);  a  better 
edition  of  this  version  was  issued  by  B.  Robertson 
(London,  1661),  and  the  first  part  of  the  same  by 
R.  Caddick  (London,  1798).  (2)  Johannes  Baptista 
Jona  translated  the  four  Gospels  (Rome,  1668). 
(3)  A  translation  of  Matthew  by  Johannes  Kemper 
(d.  1714),  with  Latin  rendering  by  A.  Borelius, 
is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Upsala.  (4)  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, translated  by  F.  A.  Christiani,  appeared  in 
Leipsic,  1676,  and  Luke  i,  1-xxii,  14,  by  I.  From- 
man  at  Halle,  1735.  (5)  The  translation  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  prepared  for  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
appeared  in  1821,  and  in  revised  form  in  1840  and 
1866.  (6)  The  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  begun  in  1864,  was  made  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  (Leipsic,  1877;  stereotyped  ed.,  1881; 
revised  ed.,  1885;  again  revised  by  Delitzsch  and 
edited  by  G.  Dalman,  1892).  (7)  The  translation 
of  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  begun  by  Isaac 
Salkinson  and  completed  by  C.  Ginsburg,  was 
issued  in  London,  1885.  (G.  Dalman.) 

BiBUOOBAraT*.  On  1:  A.  Herbst.  Die  von  SfboBtian  MUn^ 
tUr  .  .  .  Vbereetxunoen  dea  Evangeliuma  MatthAi,  Gdt- 
tinRen«  1879;  F.  Delitssoh,  Brief  an  die  ROmer,  pp.  22. 
105.  103-109.  Leipaio.  1870;  8.  Soheohter.  in  JQR,  vi. 
144-145.  On  2:  F.  DeUtssch.  ut  sup.,  pp.  21-38;  Theo- 
hoiechea  LUeraturblatt,  1889-1890;  O.  Daknan.  in  He- 
6raioo.  ix.  226-231  and  Theologiechee  lAteraturhlatt,  1891, 
pp.  289  Bqq.;  J.  Dunlop,  Memoriee  of  Ooepel  7ViuinpA«, 
pp.  378-386.  London.  1894. 

X.   Hungarian   (Magyar)    Versions:    Jdnos   Er- 
ddsi  (or  Sylvester;    b.  1504;    died  c.  1560)  made 
the  first  Hungarian  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.     After    studying  in    Cracow    and   Wit- 
tenberg   (1526-29),    he    returned   to 
^i^t      ^  native  land  and  worked  at  SArvdr 
Versions,  ^^(^^i*  ^^^  patronage  of  the  magnate 
T.  Nddasdi,    who    erected    the    first 
Hungarian  printing-press  in  Uj-Sziget    (Neanesis). 
There  Erdbsi's  translation  was  printed  in   1541. 
ErdOsi    was    afterward    professor    of    Hebrew    in 
Vienna  (1542-52);    driven  out  by  the  Jesuits,  he 


went  to  Debreczin  and,  in  1557,  to  LOcse  (Leut- 
schau)  as  teacher  and  preacher.  A  little  later,  G. 
Heltai,  pastor  at  Kolosvir  (Klausenburg),  and  his 
three  colleagues  translated  the  New  Testament, 
with  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Kolosvir, 
1 552-6 1 ).  P^ter  Juh^z  (Melius),  pastor  and  super- 
intendent at  Debreczin  (1558-72),  rendered  into 
Hungarian  the  books  of  Job  and  Kings  (Debreczin, 
1565),  and  the  New  Testament  (Szegedin,  1567); 
of  the  latter  work  no  copy  is  known.  T.  F61e- 
gyhdzi,  professor  and  pastor  at  Debreczin,  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  at  Deb- 
reczin in  1586.  Gaspar  Kdroli  (d.  1591),  a  pupil  of 
Melanchthon,  pastor  at  GOnc  (not  far  from  Kassa), 
translated  the  entire  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  and 
published  it  at  Visoly,  1590.  This  is  styled  the 
Visoly  Bible,  and  it  has  remained  in  use  to  the 
present.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions 
with  some  slight  corrections. 

During  the  religious  wars  (1604-45)  against  the 
Austrian  monarchs  the  Hungarian  nation  heroically 
fought  for  political  and  religious  liberty;  to  the 
great  Protestant  princes  of  Transylvania,  Bocskai, 
Bethlen,  and  George  (Gydrgy)  R&- 
2.  The  k6czi  the  Protestant  Church  is  much 
Xom^omi  indebted,  for  without  them  it  would 
Bible.  have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Church.  The  victorious  R&- 
k6czi  family  caused  10,000  copies  of  the  Bible  to  be 
published  at  Vdrad  in  1657.  The  years  1660  to 
1781  were  a  dark  period  for  Hungarian  Protestants, 
during  which  the  Austrian  government,  under 
Jesuitical  influences,  took  control  of  the  entire 
kingdom,  and  the  freedom  gained  in  the  Refor- 
mation was  lost.  The  crisis  came  in  1671-81,  the 
so-called  "  decade  of  mourning."  This  grievous 
situation  explains  the  fact  that  Hungarian  bibles 
had  to  be  printed  in  foreign  countries.  The 
learned  Reformed  pastor  of  Debreczin,  GyOrgy 
Csipk^s  Komdromi,  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar, 
in  order  to  meet  the  common  wish  and  to  make  the 
Bible  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  language, 
made  a  new  translation  which  was  approved  by  the 
synods  in  1681.  The  city  of  Debreczin  at  enormous 
cost  had  an  edition  of  4,000  copies  printed  at  Ley- 
den  in  1718.  When  the  edition  reached  the  frontier 
it  was  seized  by  the  Jesuits  (who  had  secured  from 
the  king  an  order  to  that  effect)  and  carried  to  their 
house  at  Kassa.  The  agitated  citizens  and  council 
of  Debreczin  used  all  means  available  to  recover 
the  books  and  at  length  secured  a  royal  edict  from 
King  Charles  III  (June  29,  1723)  granting  them  a 
free  Bible  (P.  Bod,  Hiatoria  Hungarorum  eccUai- 
aatica,  iii,  89).  So  great  was  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits,  however,  that  they  frustrated  the  royal 
edict,  and  the  bishop  of  Eger,  Count  F.  Bark6czy, 
carried  the  Komdromi  bibles  to  his  palace  and 
threw  them  all  into  damp  cellars,  where  they  re- 
mained till  1754,  when  on  Nov.  1  he  burned  them 
in  the  court  of  his  palace  before  a  large  gathering 
(cf.  The  Bible  Society  Monthly  Reporter,  Mar.,  1904, 
p.  69).  A  few  copies  retained  in  Var86,  hidden  in 
the  Prussian  ambassador's  house,  were  brought  to 
Debreczin  in  1789. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  on  their  part,  had  the 
Bible  translated  by  a  Jesuit  scholar  GyOrgy  Kdldi, 
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and  this  tranBlation  appeared  at  Vienna,  1626  (see 
Kaldi,  GyOrot).  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Baron  A.  Bartakovics,  archbishop  of  Eger,  ordered 
a  new  translation,  which  was  made  by  his  secretary, 
the  learned  Tdrkinyi  (d.  1886);  this  ''  Eger  Bible  " 
was  published  at  the  cost  of  the  archbishop  in  1862, 
and  again  in  1892. 

Samuel  K&mori,  professor  in  the  Lutheran  theo- 
logical academy  at  Pozsony  (Pressburg),  attempted 
a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  with  the 
Apocrypha  (Budapest,  1870).  Because  of  the 
translator's  modem  style  and  his 
8.  Modem  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  Magyar 
Versions,  tongue,  notwithstanding  its  fidelity  to 
the  original,  this  version  can  not  be 
used  by  the  people.  A  revision  of  the  old  Kdroli 
text  was  proposed  as  early  as  1840,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  assumed  the  task.  The 
first  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  accom- 
plished by  J.  Menyhilrt,  professor  of  exegesis  in 
Debreczin  College,  and  by  W.  GyOri,  Lutheran 
pastor  of  Budapest.  It  was  issued  at  Budapest  in 
1878  and,  being  sharply  criticized,  did  not  gain 
acceptance.  The  work  of  revision  began  more 
seriously  in  1886,  when  T.  Duka,  a  native  of  Hun- 
gary and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Bible 
society  in  London,  secured  the  aid  of  that  great 
organization.  Competent  men  were  chosen  from 
among  the  professors  and  pastors  of  both  Churches. 
After  many -years'  labor,  the  revised  Old  Testament 
left  the  press  at  Budapest  in  1898.  This  noble 
work  needs  further  revision,  and  the  Hungarian 
Church  awaits  the  moment  when  the  second  revision, 
soon  to  appear,  will  be  ready.  Work  on  the  revi- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  is  progressing. 

After  the  great  revolution  of  1848  and  between 
1851  and  1861,  the  constitution  of  Hungary  was 
suspended  by  the  Austrian  government  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited.  The  Bible 
depot,  the  property  of  the  British  Society,  was 
ordered  to  be  removed,  and  was  located  at  Berlin; 
since  the  coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  I  all 
hindrances  have  been  removed,  and  under  the 
Hungarian  state  government  circulation  of  the 
Bible  is  free.  F.  Balogh. 

BnuoaKAPirr:  Bible  of  Every  Land,  pp.  325-327,  London, 
1891;  F.  Verseghi.  DiteertaHo  de  vereione  Hungarica  eerip' 
iurm  eaera,  Budapest,  1822;  T.  Duka,  in  Bible  Society^e 
Monihlv,  London,  1892;  KL,  u,  770-771;  Hauek-Heriog, 
RE,  pp.  115-118  (gives  the  literature  in  Hungarian); 
BD,  extra  vol.,  p.  417. 

XI.  Italian  Versions:  Legend  has  it  that  Jacob 
of  Varazse  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Genoa,  made  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  Bible.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  was  prepared  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  printed  Italian 
Bible  is  that  of  Nicold  di  Malherbi,  an  abbot  of 
the  Camaldolites,  based  on  the  Vulgate  and 
published  Venice,  1471.  In  1530  Antonio  Bruc- 
doli  published  at  Venice  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  in  1532  the  entire  Bible.  In  the 
same  year  the  New  Testament  by  the  Dominican 
Zaccaria  was  published  at  Venice,  and  in  1551  that 
of  Domenico  Giglio.  After  this  time  Geneva  be- 
came the  home  of  the  Italian  Bible.  A  congre- 
gation of  refugees  settled  there  about  the  middle 


of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for  their  benefit 
Massimo  Teofilo,  a  former  Benedictine  of  Florence, 
translated  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
(Lyons,  1551).  For  the  Old  Testament  Bruccioli's 
version  was  revised  and  thus  in  1562  the  first 
Protestant  Bible  in  the  Italian  language  appeared 
(at  Geneva).  It  was  entirely  sup^seded  in  1607 
by  the  translation  of  G.  Diodati  (q.v.)  of  Lucca. 
This  version,  made  directly  from  the  original  texts, 
stands  in  high  esteem  for  fidelity  and  has  been 
repeatedly  reprinted  by  different  Bible  societies. 
A  version  affecting  great  elegance,  but  by  no 
means  as  faithful  because  made  from  the  Vulgate, 
is  that  of  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence 
(Turin,  1776).  This  version  has  also  been  repeat- 
edly reprinted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  in  1889  sqq.  an  illustrated  edition  was 
published  by  the  Catholic  publisher  Sonsogno  at 
Milan.  [A  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  mod- 
em Italian  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  St. 
Jerome  Society  of  Rome  by  Giuseppe  Clementi,  a 
secidar  priest  and  professor  of  Italian  literature, 
with  brief  notes  by  Giovanni  Gfenocchi  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  preface  by  Giovanni 
Semeria  of  the  Order  of  St.  Paul  (Bamabites),  was 
printed  at  the  Vatican  Press  with  the  approbation 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1902.  The  work  was  well 
received  by  the  public  and  by  scholars,  and  was 
approved  and  circulated  by  many  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Church,  although  some  feared  its  influ- 
ence. The  completion  of  the  New  Testament  and 
translation  of  the  Old,  which  was  contemplated  by 
the  Society,  has  been  postponed,  as  it  seemed  inad- 
visable to  Pope  Pius  X  to  give  the  Italian  people 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  at  the  present  time.  The 
volume  published  is  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
about  500,000  copies,  it  is  claimed,  have  been  dis- 
tributed.   See  Jerome,  Saint,  Orders  and  Socie^ 

TIES  OF.]  (S.  BEROERf.) 

Biblioobapht:  S.  Berger,  La  Bible  Jtalienne  au  moyen  Age, 
in  Romania,  xziii  (1804).  358  sqq.  (oontains  bibliog" 
r»phy  and  Uit  of  BfSS.);  BibU  of  Every  Land,  pp.  277- 
279.  London.  1861;  J.  D.  Hales.  The  Bible  or  the  Bible 
Society  f  The  Corruption  of  Ood*a  Word  in  the  Italian 
Vereion  of  Martini,  London.  1861;  J.  Carini.  Le  Vereione 
delta  Biblia  in  voloari  iJtaliano,  S.  Pier  d' Arena,  1894; 
8.  Minoeci,  Vereione  Italiennee  de  la  Bible,  in  Vigouroux, 
DicUonnaire  de  la  BibU;  KL,  ii,  741-742;  DB,  extra  vol., 
406-406. 

Xn.  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  Versions:  A  fore- 
runner of  the  Bible  translation  for  Protestant 
Lithuanians  was  the  rendering  of  the  Scripture 
lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  by  B.  Willent 
(Kdnigsberg,  1679)  from  Luther's  text  (edited  by 
E.  Bechtel,  in  Bezzenberger's  Litauische  und  leUische 
Drucke  dea  16.  JahrhunderUf  part  3,  GOttingen, 
1882).  The  first  translator  of  the  Bible  in  a  fuller 
sense  was  Jan  Bretkun  (Bretkunas),  minister  at 
Labiau  and  Kdnigsberg  (d.  1602  or  1603).  He 
translated  the  whole  Bible,  1679-90.  The  manu- 
script, preserved  in  the  university  library  at 
KOnigsberg,  is  described  by  A.  Bezzenberger, 
Beitrdge  zur  Oeschichte  der  liiauischen  Sprache 
(Gftttingen,  1877),  pp.  vi-vii.  Only  the  Psalms 
were  published  (Kdnigsberg,  1625)  and  the  editor, 
J.  Rhesa,  introduced  many  changjs. 

The  Reformed  Lithuanians,  anxious  for  a  Bible, 
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in  1657  commissioned  Samuel  Boguslaw  Chylinski 
to  go  to  Enghiiitl  and  have  the  Bible  printed  there 
(cf.  H,  Reinhold,  in  MUtheilungen  der  lUauisch- 
Htterari^chen  GmtllHchaji^  vol  iv,  part  2,  p.  106). 
The  Old  Testament  &s  far  r£  the  Psalma  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ^nod  at  Wilna  in  print  in  J  663,  other 
paries  in  manuscript.  Of  this  Bible  impression 
only  three  copies ^  all  imperfect,  are  known  to  exist, 
Chylinfiki  was  the  translator* 

The  New  Testament,  translated  by  Samuel  Byth- 
ner,  wae  published  at  Ktinigsberg,  17t)l,  for  the 
b4?ncfit  of  the  Lutherans  (new  ed-,  Berlin,  1866), 
A  New  Testament  translated  by  different  ministera 
wan  published  at  Kfinigaberg  in  1727.  The  Old 
Testament  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  and  the 
whole  Bible  was  published  at  Konigaberg,  1735. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Beed  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  was  felt,  and  the 
work  was  undertaken,  with  the  help  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  a  number  of  clergy- 
men and  especially  by  L.  J.  Rheaa.  It  was  based 
on  Luther's  version,  with  comparison  of  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals,  and  was  published  at 
Tilsit,  1S24. 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  Lithuanians,  Joeepb  Ar- 
nulf  Giedj^itis  (Polish,  Giedroj^),  bishop  of  Samo- 
gitia,  translated  the  New  Tt^tament  from  the 
Vulgate  (WUna,  1816). 

The  oldest  specimen  of  Lettish  printing,  the 
Enchiridion  (Kdnigaberg,  158&-S7;  called  in  later 
editions  Vademeeum  and  '^  Hand-Book "),  con- 
tains among  other  writings  for  ecclesiastieal  use 
the  Scripture  lessons  for  Sunday  a  ami  fcfitivala  for 
the  Evangelical  Letla  (in  later  editions  enlarged  by 
parts  of  the  Old  Testjiment),  The  first  Lettish 
Bible,  translated  by  E.  Gbick  and  C.  B,  Witt^n, 
wan  published  at  Riga,  1685-S9.  In  1877  A.  Bielen- 
ptein  published  at  Mitau  a  thoroughly  re^^iscd 
edition.  (A.  LE8KiiiN,) 

BIQLTOOHA.PHT;  L.  J.  Rb«aft,  Ge$€hwhtM  der  liiauUeht-n  Bibel, 
KAiijgabcrg.    1836;    H.    Reinhold.     £Ht    aojTenannfe    Chu- 

lilleFatischen  GeKlitdiafU  toL  iv.  part  2.  p.  105;  Nftpier- 
tky^  ChranoioffUehffT  Comtpect  dtr  tetiitrh-litteraritchen 
GeteU*ckaft.  vol.  Hi,  1831;  BiWe  &f  Kvwm  Land,  pp.  310^ 
313»  LoQdoQ,  1B61;  RielenjitFin,  Zum  SOQjiihriotn  Juhi- 
iaum  drr  hUischsn  Litiratur,  liig^  1885^  CotuiuJt  ako  the 
Annual  R^porU  of  the  BFBS. 

Xm.  Persian  Versions:  Chrysostom  mentions 
Persians  as  well  as  Syrians,  EgyptianSj  Ethiopians, 
and  other  nations  as  being  in  possession  of  the 
Goope! ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  was 
At  that  time  a  versioR  of  Scripture  in  the  Per- 
lian  tongue,  since  Syrian  influence  predominated 
in  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Ghosroes  II  had  the  Scriptures  brought  from 
Edeasa  (cf.  TLZ,  1896,  432.  and  Theodoret,  HUL 
•cd.,  i,  5).  All  that  was  known  in  Europe  till  1700 
of  Biblical  and  other  texts  is  found  in  Lagarde, 
Persiiche  Studien  (Gftttingen,  1884),  3-S. 

A  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Persian 
Jew  Jacob  ben  Joseph  Tawus,  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters,  is  contained  in  a  polyglot  Pentateuch  of 
Constantinople  (1546),  and  was  transcribed  into 
Persian  characters  with  a  Latin  translation  by  T. 
Hyde  in  vol.  iv  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  The  Gos- 
pdffj  trannlated  from  the  Greeks  were  edited  by 


Abraham  Wheelocke  and,  after  his  death,  by 
Pierson  (London,  ]657)|  and  another  translation 
from  the  Syriac  was  printed  in  vol.  v  of  Walton's 
Polyglot,  and  used  by  Tisehendorf  after  the 
edition  of  C.  A.  Bode  (Helmstadt,  1750-51).  In 
Paris  are  parts  of  two  different  translations  of 
the  Old  Testamenti  the  one  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
the  other  from  the  Aramaic  (cf,  Zotenberg,  Cali^- 
hgtie  des  manuscritt  //e6rfux,  ete.,  Paris,  1866 
sqq.,  and  Lagarde,  Pergische  StudUn,  i,  69,  and 
ii,  and  his  Syfnmieta^  ii,  Gottingen,  187S,  14-17). 
On  Jewish  reports  about  the  Bible  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Elam  and  Media  cf.  L.  Blau,  EinieUung 
in  di€  hmlig€  Sehrifi  (Budapest,    1894),  80-94. 

E.  Nestle. 

For  partial  translations  of  the  Bible,  particu- 
larly of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the  Minor  Prophets,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Job,  and  Lamentations, 
preserved  in  manuscript,  cf,  JBj  lii,  190,  vii,  318- 
319.  The  oldest  fragments  of  this  character  ai^ 
probably  those  found  in  the  Pahlavi  Shikand- 
gum^nig  Ki/ilr,  which  dates  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century  (ed.  Jama^p-Asana  and  E.  W. 
West,  Bombay,  1887;  transl.  by  E.  W.  West,  SBE, 
xxiv,  117  sqq.).  These  fragments  are  Gen,  I,  2-3, 
ii,  16-17,  iii,  9,  11-15,  18-19,  vi,  6;  Ex.  xx,  5; 
Deut  xxix,  4,  xxxii,  35;  Ps.  xcv,  10;  Isa.  xxx, 
27-28,  xliii,  19;  Matt,  i,  20,  v,  17,  vii,  17-18,  xii, 
34,  XV,  13,  x%nij,  32;  Luke  v,  31-32,  vi,  44,  xv,  4; 
John  i,  11,  14,  viii,  23,  viii,  37^8,  42-45,  47;  and 
Rom.  vii,  19-20.  They  were  quoted  for  anti- 
Christian  polemics,  and  from  the  forms  of  the  proper 
names  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Syriac 
original,  though  traces  of  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan  (see  above.  A,  V,  5  3)  may  be  discovered 
in  the  renderings  of  Ex.  xx,  6  and  especially  of  Gren. 
ill,  14  (cL  L,  H.  Gray,  in  Actes  du  XIV.  congr^^ 
iniemational  des  oritnlalisieSt  i,  Paris,  1905, 182-186). 
Equally  interesting  are  the  fragments  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Esstrangelo  script  but  in  an  Iranian 
dialect  (probably  Sogdhian,  thus  constituting 
abnost  the  only  known  remains  of  this  dialect), 
discovered  in  Turian,  Eastern  Turkestan,  in  1903. 
These  citations  are  Manichean  in  origin,  and  the 
following  passages  are  thus  far  known;  Matt,  x, 
14  sqq.;  Luke  i,  63-80;  John  xx,  19  sqq.;  Gal.  iii, 
25  sqq.,  and  a  number  of  smaller  fragments  which 
are  adaptations  and  compilations  rather  than 
translations  (cf.  F.  W.  K.  MaUer,  in  appendix  to 
the  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademitt  1904, 
pp.  34r-37,  and  Sitzung^berichte  der  Berliner  Aka-- 
dtmie^  1907,  pp,  260-270).  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  a  Persian  version  of  Gen.  i-vi,  6,  by  Abhi- 
chand,  a  Hindu  converted  to  a  mixture  of  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanisrn  by  the  Judeo- Persian  poet 
Sarmad  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Dabiaian.  This  version  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  translation  of  Jacob  Tawus. 

BtvuoQB^PQTt  W&]top^«  PoltfO^U  ProlegDiDAnit.  16*  &nd 
8.  Clericua  in  vol.  iv;  S.  Muak,  Unc  vernan  prrtanm  Jl/S. 
d£  Ut  Bihliothhjug  RoffoU,  Parin.  1S3S:  BiMe  of  Every 
Land,  pp.  64-71^  Loodon,  1S61;  A.  Kobut,  Btlm^ht^no 
rfer  pprnKh^n  PentaifuchUbfrtettun^,  HeidelherB,  lS71; 
T.  N6tdeke,  in  ZDMQ,  h  (1803},  &4S;  Hero,  Au9  iUdi*' 
niKhen  Bibliothtktn.  in  ZDMG,  Li  (]803>;  Scriven^j-,  /n- 
trodvxiion,  Ut  16&-  GregoiT»  TtxU^iHk,  u  £7S-573. 
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XIV.  Portuguese  Versions:  Portuguese  versioiis 
begin  with  that  by  Joa5  Ferreira  d' Almeida,  a 
former  Roman  Catholic  priest  (New  Testament, 
Amsterdam,  1681;  Old  Testament,  revised  and  con- 
tinued by  Danish  missionaries,  Tranquebar,  1719- 
1751).  A  Roman  Catholic  version,  with  annotations, 
by  Aiitonio  Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  was  published  in 
Lisbon,  1778  sqq.  (23  vols.;  revised  ed.,  greatly 
improved,  1794-1819). 

A  version  based  on  Almeida's  translation  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  and  published  by 
the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  (London,  1843-47). 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  often 
printed  revised  editions  of  both  Almeida's  and 
Pereira's  versions.  The  need  of  a  better  and  more 
accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Portu- 
guese language  is  generally  recognized  by  Protes- 
tant missionaries  and  laJirarers  in  Portugal  and 
Brazil.  (S.  BsROERt.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  BihU  of  Evmy  Land,  p.  271-276,  London, 
1861;  S.  Berger.  in  RoTnania,  xxriii  (1800),  M3  sqq. 
(siveB  a  fun  account  of  the  literatura);  DB,  extra  vol., 
pp.  410-411. 

XV.  Scandinavian  Versions:  Of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Norway  and  its  colony,  Iceland, 

had  at  a  very  early  period  a  national 
1.  Before  literature  in  the  Old  Norwegian 
the  Bef-  tongue  (incorrectly  called  Old  Norse), 
ormation.  Xo  the  earliest  period  of  Bible  trans- 
lation belongs  the  Stjom  (''  Dispen- 
sation," sc.,  of  God),  which  includes  Gen.-II 
Kings.  This  is  not  a  translation  but  a  para- 
phrase of  these  books  on  the  basis  of  the  Vul- 
gate, with  explanatory  remarks  from  different 
authors — Josephus,  Augustine,  Peter  Comestor, 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  others.  The  preface 
states  that  it  was  prepared  under  the  patronage 
of  King  Haakon  V  (1299-1319),  and  from  a 
note  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  it  appears  that 
Brand  Jonson,  bishop  of  Hole  in  Iceland  (d.  1264), 
made  the  translation.  If  this  note  lb  correct, 
Jonson  probably  translated  the  middle  and  most 
ancient  part  (Ex.  xix-Deut.  xxxiv).  The  Stjom 
was  edited  by  Prof.  G.  R.  linger  (Christiania,  1862). 
In  the  Old  Norwegian  literature  there  exist  many 
homilies,  legends  of  the  saints,  and  apocryphal  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  which  contain  many  Bible  texts; 
these  were  put  together  and  published  by  J.  Bel»- 
heim  under  the  title  Af  Bibelen  i  Norge  og  paa 
Island  i  Middelalderen  (Christiania,  1884). 

The  earliest  traces  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Old  Swedish  appear  in  the  time  of  St.  Bridget.  In 
her  "Revelations"  as  well  as  in  accounts  of  her 
life  it  is  said  that  she  had  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
made  in  Swedish.  This  was  undoubtedly  only  an 
exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  composed  by  her 
father  confessor  Matthias  in  LinkOping  (d.  1350; 
see  Bridget,  Saint,  of  Sweden).  Joshua  and 
Judges  were  translated  later  by  Nils  Ragnvaldson 
(d.  1514),  while  Judith,  Esther,  Ruth,  and  Maccabees 
were  translated  by  Jens  Budde  of  the  N&dendal 
monastery.  There  is  also  extant  a  translation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  made  prior  to  1520.  All  these 
Biblical  works,  based  on  the  Vulgate,  were  edited  by 
G.  E.  Klenmiing,  in  Svenska  Medeltidena  Btbelar- 
hdm  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1848-55). 


An  old  Danish  version  based  on  the  Vulgate, 
containing  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Mariager 
monastery  in  Jutland,  antedating  1480.  The 
first  eight  books  were  edited  by  Prof.  C.  Mol- 
bech  (Copenhagen,  1828).  A  translation  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  same  period  is  extant  in  different 
manuscripts.  Some  of  them  were  edited  by  C.  J. 
Brandt,  in  Oamle  danske  LOsebog  (Copenhagen,  1857). 
In  both  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  entire 
Bible  was  first  translated  in  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Norway  was  united  with  Denmark 
from  1380  to  1814  and  the  Danish 
2.  Since  language,  being  cognate  with  the  Nor- 
theBef-  wegian,  became  the  conunon  literary 
ormation.  language  in  the  two  countries.  The 
New  Testament  was  first  rendered 
into  Danish  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  formerly  bur- 
gomaster of  MalmO,  who  followed  Christian  II 
into  exile  in  the  Netherlands  in  1523.  This  New 
Testament  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1524.  Being  a 
mixture  of  Danish  and  German,  the  language 
was  imcouth.  A  better  translation  was  made 
by  Christen  Pedersen  (d.  1554),  the  first  editor  of 
the  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
of  other  older  works.  Pedersen's  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  1529  and  again  in  1531, 
and  in  the  latter  year  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms  appeared.  Previous  to  this  (1528)  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  made  by  Frans  Wormord- 
sen,  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  was  published  at  Ros- 
tock. All  these  followed  the  Vulgate  closely,  but 
were  influenced  by  Luther  and  Erasmus.  The 
Danish  Reformer  Hans  Tausen  (d.  1561,  as  bishop 
of  Ribe  [Ripen])  translated  the  Pentateuch  from 
Luther's  version  (Magdeburg,  1535).  Peder  Tide- 
mand  translated  Judges  (Copenhagen,  1539),  and 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  (Magdeburg,  1541). 
The  first  complete  Bible  in  Danish  was  published 
at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  following,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Christian  III,  as  much  as  possible 
Luther's  version.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Christen  Pedersen,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
professors.  A  new  edition  followed,  1589,  reprinted 
1633.  A  translation  from  the  original  languages, 
prepared  by  Hans  Paulsen  Resen  (d.  1638),  ap- 
peared in  1607,  and,  revised  by  Bishop  Hans 
Svane  or  Svaning  (the  so-called  Svamng  Bible), 
again  in  1647  and  was  used  till  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1819  Bishop 
F.  C.  K.  H.  Mttnter  (q.v.)  with  others  undertook  a 
revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  whole 
Bible,  revised  by  C.  Rothe,  C.  Hermansen,  and  C. 
Kalkar  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  H.  L.  Mar- 
tensen  (q.v.)  was  published  in  1872.  There  are 
translations  made  by  other  scholars,  such  as  C. 
Bastholm  (New  Testament,  1780),  O.  H.  Guld- 
berg  (New  Testament,  1794),  the  whole  Bible  by 
J.  C.  Lindberg  (1837-56)  and  C.  Kalkar  (1847), 
the  four  Gospels  by  K.  F.  Viborg  (1863),  and 
the  New  Testament  by  Bishop  T.  S.  R5rdam 
(1886;  2d  ed.,  1894-95).  A  Roman  CathoUo 
version  of  the  New  Testament  after  the  Vulgate 
was  published  by  J.  L.  V.  Hansen  in  1893. 

After  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark 
in   1814,  three  revisions  of  the  New  Testament 
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were  made  (1819,  1830,  and  1873),  the  most 
important  being  by  Prof.  Hersleb  in  1830.  A  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  undertaken  by 
Adjunct  ThiBtedahl  and  Profs.  Kaurin,  Holmboe, 
Caspari,  and  Nissen  was  published  in  parts  (1857- 
1869;  revised  ed.  completed  1890),  and  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Bishops  F.  W.  Bugge,  A.  C.  Bang, 
and  others  was  published  in  1904. 

The  New  Testament  was  rendered  into  the  Nor- 
wegian vernacular,  which  much  resembles  the  Old 
Norwegian,  by  Prof.  E.  Blix,  I.  Aasen,  M.  Skard, 
and  J.  Belsheim,  and  published  in  1889  (new  ed., 
1899).  A  translation  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  preparation  and  the  Book  of  Psalms 
was  printed  in  1904,  Genesis  in  1905.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  also  been  published. 
During  the  Reformation  period  Iceland  also  re- 
ceived the  Bible  in  its  old  Norwegian-Icelandic 
tongue.  An  Icelander,  Odd  Gottskalkson,  of  Nor- 
wegian descent,  translated  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  published  at  Roskilde,  1540.  The 
whole  Bible  translated  after  Luther's  version  by 
Bishop  Gudbrand  Thorlakson  appeared  in  1584 
(revised  1644).  A  new  translation  by  Bishop  Stein 
Jonson  was  issued  in  1728,  but  the  rendering  was 
not  smooth,  so  the  older  version  of  Thorlakson 
was  reprinted  at  Copenhagen  in  1747,  and  the  New 
Testament  again  in  1750  and  1807,  followed  in  1813 
by  a  reprint  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  1827  a  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published, 
followed  by  a  revised  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
1841,  and  by  a  revised  edition.  Oxford,  1863. 

When  Gustavus  Vasa  became  king  of  Sweden 
in  1523,  wishing  for  a  Swedish  translation,  he 
applied  to  Archbishop  Johannes  Magni  of  Upsala, 
requesting  him  with  the  help  of  the  clergy  to  pre- 
pare a  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
archbishop  devised  a  plan  which,  however,  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  ministers.  Bishop 
Hans  Brask  of  Link6ping  said  that  ''it  were 
better  for  Paul  to  have  been  burned,  than  to 
be  known  by  every  one."  The  New  Testament 
translated  by  the  chancellor  Lorenz  Andre&  (q.v.) 
with  the  assistance  of  Pastor  Olaus  Petri  (q.v.)  was 
published  at  Stockhohn  1526.  The  whole  Bible, 
translated  by  Lars  Petri,  archbishop  of  Upsala  (d. 
1573),  was  issued  1540-41.  This  Bible,  made 
after  Luther's,  was  for  a  long  time  the  church 
Bible  of  Sweden.  A  revised  edition  by  the  two 
bishops  Gezelius  in  Abo  (father  and  son;  see 
Gezeuus,  Johannes)  was  highly  praised.  Dif- 
ferent commissions  for  translating  the  Bible  were 
appointed;  one,  consisting  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, spent  a  long  time  in  preparing  a  translation 
with  a  rationalistic  tendency;  but  the  "  specimens  " 
published  from  time  to  time  found  no  favor.  In 
1844  the  commission  was  reconstituted,  with  Prof. 
A.  KnOs  as  one  of  its  most  active  members.  The 
New  Testament  prepared  by  the  cathedral  provosts 
C.  A.  Thoren  and  H.  M.  Melin  and  published 
in  1853-77  was  not  favorably  received.  A  better 
reception  met  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
prepared  by  Archbishop  Sundberg,  Cathedral 
Provost  Thoren,  and  Bishop  Johanson,  published  in 
1882.    A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is 


in  preparation.    The  Bible  version  of  Cathedral 
Provost  Melin  was  published  in  1865-69. 

J.  Belsheim. 

Biblzoorapht:  J.  Belsheim,  VeiMning  %  BibeUn§  Hiatone, 
pp.  262  aqq.,  Christiama,  1880;  J.  A.  Schinineier,  Oe- 
tchichte  der  tchveditchen  Bibd-UAeraeixunoen  und  Ana- 
(foben,  Leipsic,  1777;  P.  W.  Becker.  De  J.  P.  Retenii  ver- 
none  Daniea,  Copenhagen,  1831;  C.  Molbech,  Bidrao  tii 
en  hiatorie  of  de  Daneke  BibelovenaeUeUer,  ib.  1840;  Bible 
of  Every  Land,  pp.  214-225,  London,  1861;  C.  W.  Bruun. 
Bibliotheea  Daniea,  Copenhaisen,  1872;  J.  P.  HAnrman. 
Foriecknino  dfver  eveneka  upplagor  af  Bibeln,  Upsala, 
1882;  KL,  ii,  767-769;  DB,  extra  vol.,  pp.  415-416. 

XVL  Slavonic  Versions:  The  history  of  Bible 
versions  in  the  Slavonic  begins  with  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century.  The  oldest  translation, 
commonly  called  the  Church  Slavonic, 
^'m^^  ^^  is  closely  connected  with  the  activity 
Slavon^  °'  *^®  *^°  apostles  to  the  Slavs, 
Version.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  in  Moravia,  864- 
885  (see  Cyril  and  Methodius).  The 
oldest  manuscripts  are  written  either  in  the 
so-called  Cyrillic  or  the  Glagolitic  character.  The 
former  is  the  Greek  majuscule  writing  of  the 
ninth  century  with  the  addition  of  new  char- 
acters for  Slavic  sounds  which  are  not  foimd 
in  the  Greek  of  that  time;  the  latter  was  a 
style  of  the  Greek  minuscule  with  the  addition  of 
new  signs  as  in  the  C3rrillic  alphabet.  The  oldest 
manuscripts  are  ¥rritten  in  the  Glagolitic,  which 
is  older  than  the  Cyrillic.  The  oldest  manuscripts 
extant  belong  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
and  the  first  complete  collection  of  Biblical 
books  in  the  Church  Slavonic  language  originated 
in  Russia  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  made  by  Archbishop  Gennadius  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  partly 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  partly  from  the  Septuagint. 
The  New  Testament  ib  based  upon  the  old  Church 
Slavonic  translation.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  greater  interest  in  the  Bible  was  awakened 
in  South  and  West  Russia,  owing  to  the  con- 
troversies between  adherents  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Uniates. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  parts  of  the 
Ptolter  were  often  printed  at  Lemberg  and  Wilna, 
though  the  oldest  edition  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was 
issued  at  Moscow  in  1564.  In  1581  the  first  edition 
of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  published  at  Ostrog,  a 
number  of  Greek  manuscripts,  besides  the  Genna- 
dius Bible,  having  been  used  for  this  edition. 
But  neither  the  Gennadius  nor  the  Ostrog  Bible 
was  satisfactory,  and  in  1663  a  second  somewhat 
revised  edition  of  the  latter  was  published 
at  Moscow.  In  1712  the  czar  Peter  the  Great 
issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Slavonic  text 
to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  and  to  be  made  in  every  respect  con- 
formable to  it.  The  revision  was  completed  in 
1724  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  the  death  of 
Peter  (1725)  prevented  the  execution  of  the  order. 
The  manuscript  of  the  Old  Testunent  of  this  re- 
vision is  in  the  synodal  library  at  Moscow.  Under 
the  empress  Elizabeth  the  work  of  revision  was  re- 
sumed by  a  ukase  issued  in  1744,  and  in  1751  a 
revised  "Elizabeth"  Bible,  as   it  is    called,  was 
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published.  Three  other  editions  were  published  in 
1756, 1757,  and  1759,  the  second  somewhat  revised. 
All  later  reprints  of  the  Russian  Church  Bible  are 
based  \ipon  this  second  edition,  which  is  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  Church  Slavonic  is  not  intelligible  to  the 
Russian  people.  An  effort  to  produce  a  version  in 
the  vernacular  was  made  by  Frantsisk  Skorina  (d. 
after  1535),  a  native  of  Polotsk  in  White  Russia. 
He  published  at  Prague,  1517-19,  twenty-two  Old 
^^  Testament  books  in  the  "Russian 
VersTons.  language,"  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Bohemian  Bible  of  1506  (see  below,  §  5).  Other 
efforts  were  made  during  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  but  the  Church  Slavonic 
predominated  in  all  these  efforts.  Peter  the 
Great  felt  that  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
needed  a  Bible  in  the  vernacular  and  author- 
ized Pastor  QlQck  in  1703  to  prepare  such 
an  edition.  Unhappily  GlUck  died  in  1705  and 
nothing  is  known  of  his  work.  It  was  left  to 
the  nineteenth  century  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  (founded 
in  1812  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  consent  of  Alex- 
ander I;  see  Bible  Societies,  II,  5)  to  prepare  a 
Bible  in  the  vernacular.  The  work  was  under- 
taken by  Philaret  (q.v.),  rector  of  the  Theological 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  (afterward  metro- 
politan of  Moscow),  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  ao&demy.  The  Gospels  were 
published  in  1818  and  in  1822  the  entire 
New  Testament.  In  1820  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  undertaken,  and  in 
1822  Philaret's  translation  of  the  Psalms  was 
published.  In  1825  the '  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth  were  issued.  The  year  1826 
saw  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  the  ban  put  upon  all  kinds  of  private  assoda- 
Uons,  even  when  non-political.  Not  before  1858 
was  the  work  of  translation  resumed.  In  1876  the 
entire  Bible  was  published  in  one  volume.  The  Old 
Testament  books,  though  based  upon  the  Hebrew, 
follow  the  order  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Church 
Slavonic  Bible.  The  Apocryphal  books  also  form 
a  part  of  the  Russian  Bible.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  also  issued  a  Russian  edition, 
omitting,  however,  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Bulgarians  too  were  provided  during  the 
nineteenth  century  with  translations  of  Biblical 
books  into  the  vernacular.    In  1828  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  at  Bucharest  (2d  ed.,  1833), 
translated  by    the    pastors  Sapunov    and   Sera- 
phim.     For     the     British    and     Foreign    Bible 
Society    the  archimandrite  Theodosius,  abbot  of 
the    Bistrica    monastery,     translated 
8.  Bulffa-  the  New  Testament,  which  was  printed 
'g^J,^^    at  London  in  1828.    The  entire  edition 
Versions,  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  there.    A  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Smyrna  in  1840  (3ded.,  Bucharest,  1853,  and  often). 
In  1867  the  American  Bible  Society  printed  in  New 
York  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  other 
editions  were  issued  at  Constantinople  in  1866  and 
1872.    The  Old  Testament  "translated  from  the 


original "  was  also  published  there  in  three  parts 
(1862-64),  but  without  the  Apocrjrpha.  An  edition 
of  the  entire  Bible  "  faithfully  and  accurately  ren- 
dered from  the  original "  was  published  by  the 
same  society  at  Constantinople*  in  1868  (3d  ed., 
1874).  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Servian  was  made  by  Vuk  Stefanovi6  Karajitf,  the 
founder  of  modem  Servian  literature,  and  published 
at  Vienna  in  1847.  The  Old  Testament  was  trans- 
lated by  Vuk's  pupil  Dyuro  Danichitf  and  issued  at 
Belgrade  in  1868.  The  language  in  both  is  excellent. 
The  Servian  Bible  of  Atanasiie  Ivanovi<$  Stoikovitf 
(published  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society  at  St. 
Petersburg,  1824)  is  not  written  in  the  vernacular, 
but  is  a  mixture  of  Church  Slavonic  and  Servian. 

The  Bible  versions  for  the  Slovenes  are  most  closely 
connected  with  the  activity  of  the  Reformer  of  Car- 
niola,  Primus  Truber  (1507-86;  see 
*i^^"  d  '^^^^®^'  Primus),  and  his  associates 
^'oroat^  and  successors;  they  were  intended  for 
Versions,  the  Evangelical  Slovenes.  Truber  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was 
printed  at  Reutlingen  in  1555 ;  in  1557  the  first 
part  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  TQ- 
bingen,  the  second  part  in  1560,  and  the  complete 
New  Testament  was  issued  in  1582;  the  Psalms  ap- 
peared in  1566.  Dalmatin,  who  assisted  Truber, 
translated  the  Old  Testament,  and  an  edition  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  in  Slovenian  was  published  under 
his  direction  at  Wittenberg  in  1584.  Stevan  Kuez- 
mics  published  a  New  Testament  for  the  Hungarian 
Slovenians  in  their  dialect  at  Halle  in  1771.  An  edi- 
tion published  at  GOns  (K5szeg)  in  1848  has  the 
Psalms  added.  In  1784  a  part  of  the  New  Testament 
for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  was  printed  at  Lai- 
bach,  translated  from  the  Vulgate  by  several  hands. 
The  second  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued 
in  1786,  and  the  Old  Testament  between  1791  and 
1802.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  prepare  a  Bible 
version  for  the  Evangelical  Croats  or  for  those  who 
should  be  brought  over  to  the  Evangelical  faith. 
A  New  Testament  translated  by  Anton  Dalmata 
and  Stipan  Consul  was  printed  in  Glagolitic  char- 
acters (2  parts)  atTtlbingen,  1562-63.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  efforts  were  made  to  give  a  trans- 
lation to  the  Catholic  Croats  and  Servians  in  the 
so-called  lUyrian  dialect,  but  nothing  was  printed 
till  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  Bible  in  Latin 
letters  together  with  the  parallel  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
translated  into  **  the  lUyric  language,  Bosnian  dia- 
lect"  by  Petrus  Kataucsich,  was  published  at  Buda- 
pest (6  parts,  1831).  It  followed  the  Vulgate 
slavishly. 

The   Czech   literature   of   the   Middle    Ages   is 
very  rich  in  translations  of  Biblical  books,  made 
from  the  Vulgate  (cf.  the  list  of  manuscripts  and 
prints  in  J.  Jungmann,  Historie  Literatury  Ceski, 
Prague,    1849).     During    the    fourteenth    century 
all  parts  of   the  Bible  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
lated   at   different  times   and  by  different  hands. 
The    oldest    translations     are    those 
'^'nSftn*"    ^^     ^^®    Psalter.      The    New    Testa- 
Versions.   ™cnt  must  also  have  existed  at  that 
time,   for   according   to   a   statement 
of  Wyclif,  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV,  received 
in  1381  upon  her  marrying  Richard  II  of  England 
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a  Bohemian  New  Testament.  It  is  certain  that 
Huss  had  the  Bible  in  Bohemian  before  him  as  a 
whole  and  he  and  his  successors  undertook  a 
revision  of  the  text  according  to  the  Vulgate. 
The  work  of  Huss  on  the  Bible  antedated  1412. 
During  the  fifteenth  century  the  revision  was  con- 
tinued. The  first  complete  Bible  was  published  at 
Prague,  1488;  other  editions  were  issued  at  Kutten- 
berg,  1489,  and  Venice,  1506.  These  prints  were 
the  basis  of  other  editions  which  were  published 
from  time  to  time. 

With  the  United  Brethren  a  new  period  began 
for  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1518  the  New 
Testament  appeared  at  Jimgbunzlau  at  the  instance 
of  Luke  of  Prague  (q.v.).  It  was  not  satisfactory 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  edition  of  1533. 
Altogether  different  was  the  translation  made  by 
Jan  Blahoslav  from  the  original  Greek  (1564, 
1568).  The  Brethren  soon  undertook  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  and 
appointed  for  this  work  a  niunber  of  scholars, 
who  based  their  translation  upon  the  Hebrew  text 
published  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot.  The  work 
began  in  1577  and  was  completed  in  1593,  and  from 
the  place  of  printing,  Kralitz  in  Moravia,  it  is 
known  as  the  Kralitz  Bible  (6  parts,  1579-93, 
containing  also  Blahoslav's  New  Testament).  This 
excellent  translation  was  issued  in  smaller  size  in 
1596,  and  again  in  folio  in  1613  (reprinted  at  Halle 
in  1722,  1745, 1766;  Pressburg,  1787;  Berlin,  1807). 

After  the  year  1620  the  publication  of  non- 
Catholic  Bibles  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ceased,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  prepare  Bibles  for  the  Catholics. 
After  some  fruitless  beginnings  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  certain  Jesuits,  who  took  the  Venice 
edition  of  1506  as  the  basis,  but  relied  greatly, 
especially  for  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  Brethren's 
Bible.  Between  1677  and  1715  the  so-called 
St.  Wenceslaus  Bible  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  a  society  founded  in  honor  of  the  saint.  A  new 
edition  appeared  at  Prague  1769-71.  A  thoroughly 
revised  edition,  using  the  text  of  the  Brethren's 
Bible,  was  published  in  1778-80.  Still  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Brethren's  Bible  was  Prochaska's 
New  Testament  (Prague,  1786),  and  his  edition  of 
the  whole  Bible  (1804).  Editions  of  Prochaska's 
text,  slightly  amended,  were  issued  in  1851  and  1857. 
The  Bible  edited  by  BesdSka  (Prague,  1860)  gives 
the  text  of  the  Brethren's  Bible  with  slight  changes. 
G.  Palkovi5  translated  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate 
into  Slovak  (2  parts.  Gran,  1829). 

The  oldest  Sorbic  Bible  version,  that  of  the  New 
Testament  of  1547,  is  extant  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The  translator  was 
Miklawusch  Jakubica,  who  employed  a  dialect  (the 
Lower  Sorbic)  now  extinct.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Gottlieb  Fabricius,  a  German, 
^ opSw-Wo^  made  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
VersionB.  nient  which  was  printed  in  1709.  In  a 
revised  form  this  version  was  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1860.  The  Old  Testament,  translated  by  J.  G. 
Fritz,  was  printed  at  Kottbus  in  1796.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  was  published  by  the 
Prussian  Bible  Society  in  1868. 

Michael  Frentzel,  pastor  in  Postwitz  (d.  1706), 


translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Wendish 
of  Upper  Lusatia  (Upper  Sorbic),  and  his  version  was 
published  by  his  son,  Abraham  Frentzel  (Zittau, 
1706).  A  complete  edition  of  the  Bible,  the 
work  of  different  scholars,  was  first  published 
at  Bautzen,  1728.  A  second  revised  edition  was 
prepared  by  Johann  Gottfried  Ktihn  and  issued 
in  1742;  a  third  improved  edition  prepared  by 
Johann  Jacob  Petschke  was  published  in  1797. 
Passing  over  other  editions,  it  is  worth  while  to 
note  that  the  ninth  edition  of  the  complete  Bible 
(Bautzen,  1881)  was  revised  by  H.  Immisch  and 
others  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Upper  Lusa- 
tian  Wendish  Bible  translation.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Wends  of  Upper  Lusatia  G.  Luscanski 
and  M.  Homik  translated  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Vulgate,  and  published  it  at  Bautzen, 
1887-92;  the  Psalms  were  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  by  J.  Laras  (Bautzen,  1872). 

The  history  of  the  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible 
begins  with  the  Psalter  (cf.  W.  Nehring,  Altpol- 
niache  Sprachdenkmdler,  Berlin,  1886).  A  manu- 
script of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  in  Latin, 
Polish,  and  German  is  probably  the 
7.  Polish  oldest.  A  critical  edition  of  "the  Po- 
VersiozLB.  ijsh  part  was  published  by  Nehring 
{Psalterii  Flarianensis  para  Polonica, 
Posen,  1883)  with  a  very  instructive  intro- 
duction. Besides  the  Florian  Psalter  there  is  the 
Psalter  of  Pulawy  (now  in  Cracow)  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (published  in 
facsimile,  Posen,  1880). 

Polish  Bibles  originated  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  An  incomplete  Bible,  the  so- 
called  Sophia  Bible  (named  after  Queen  Sophia, 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  according  to  a  remark 
from  the  sixteenth  century;  also  called  the  Sdroa- 
patak  Bible  from  the  place  where  it  is  preserved), 
contains  Genesis,  Joshua,  Ruth,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  II  (III)  Esdras,  Tobit,  and  Judith 
(ed.  A.  Malecld,  Biblia  Krolow^  Zojiiy  Lemberg, 
1871).  With  the  Reformation  period  activity  in 
the  work  of  translation  increased  as  the  different 
confessions  endeavored  to  supply  their  adherents 
with  texts  of  the  Bible.  An  effort  to  provide  the 
Lutherans  with  the  Bible  in  Polish  was  made  by 
Duke  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.)  in  a  letter  directed  in 
his  name  to  Melanchthon.  Jan  Sieklucki,  preacher 
at  KOnigsberg  (d.  1578),  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare a  translation,  and  he  published  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  K5nigsberg,  1551  and  1552.  The  Polish 
Reformed  (Calvinists)  received  the  Bible  through 
Prince  Nicholas  Radziwill  (1515-65).  A  com- 
pany of  Polish  and  foreign  theologians  and 
scholars  undertook  the  task,  and,  after  six 
years'  labor  at  Pincow,  not  far  from  Cracow, 
finished  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  Radziwill  in 
Brest-Litovsk,  1563  (hence  called  the  Brest  or 
Radziwill  Bible).  The  translators  state  that  for 
the  Old  Testament  they  consulted  besides  the  He- 
brew text  the  ancient  versions  and  different  modem 
Latin  ones.  The  Brest  Bible  was  not  universally 
welcomed.  The  Reformed  suspected  it  of  Socinian 
interpretations;  the  Socinians  complained  that  it 
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was  not  accurate  enough.  The  Socinian  Simon 
Budny  especially  charged  against  the  Brest  Bible 
that  it  was  not  prepared  according  to  the  original 
texts,  but  after  the  Vulgate  and  other  modem 
versions,  and  that  the  translators  cared  more  for 
elegant  Polish  than  for  a  faithful  rendering.  He 
undertook  a  new  rendering,  and  his  translation 
("  made  anew  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
into  the  Polish  ")  was  printed  in  1572  at  NeSviSh. 
As  changes  were  introduced  in  the  printing 
which  were  not  i4)proved  by  Budny,  he  disclaimed 
the  New  Testament  and  published  another  edition 
(1574).  The  charges  which  he  made  against  the 
Brest  Bible  were  also  made  against  his  own,  and 
the  Socinian  Adam  Czechowicz  published  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(Rakow,  1577).  The  interesting  preface  states 
that  Czechowicz  endeavored  to  make  an  accurate 
translation,  but  did  not  suppress  his  Socinian 
ideas;  e.g.,  he  used  '*  immersion "  instead  of 
**  baptism."  Another  Socinian  New  Testament 
was  published  by  Valentinus  Smalcius  (Rakow, 
1606). 

The  Brest  Bible  was  superseded  by  the  so-called 
Danzig  Bible,  which  finally  became  the  Bible  of 
all  Evangelical  Poles.  At  the  synod  in  Oiarowiec, 
1600,  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  was  proposed  and 
the  work  was  given  to  the  Reformed  minister 
Martin  Janicki,  who  had  already  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  original  texts.  In  1603  the  printing 
of  this  translation  was  decided  upon,  after  the  work 
had  been  carefully  revised.  The  work  of  revision 
was  entrusted  to  men  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
confessions  and  members  of  the  Moravian  Church 
(1604),  especially  to  Daniel  Mikolajewski  (d.  1633), 
superintendent  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Great 
Poland,  and  Jan  Tumowski,  senior  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  m  Great  Poland  (d.  1629).  After 
it  had  been  compared  with  the  Janicki  translation, 
the  Brest,  the  Bohemian,  Pagnini's,  and  the  Vul- 
gate, the  new  rendering  was  ordered  printed.  The 
Janicki  translation  as  such  has  not  been  printed, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  state  how  much  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  new  Bible.  The  New  Testament  was 
first  published  at  Danzig,  1606,  and  very  often  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
complete  Bible  was  issued  in  1632,  and  often  since. 
The  Danzig  Bible  differs  so  much  from  that  of 
Brest  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  translation. 
It  is  erroneously  called  also  the  Bible  of  Paliurus 
(a  Moravian,  senior  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
in  Great  Poland,  d.  1632);  but  he  had  no  part  in 
the  work. 

For  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate  by  John  of  Lemberg 
(LeapolUa,  hence  thin  was  called  the  Leopolitan 
Bible)  and  published  at  Cracow,  1561,  1574,  and 
1577.  This  Bible  was  superseded  by  the  new 
translation  of  Jakub  Wujek  (a  Jesuit,  b.  about  1540; 
d.  at  Cracow  1593).  Wujek  criticized  the  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  Bible  versions  and  spoke  very 
favorably  of  the  Polish  of  the  Brest  Bible,  but  as- 
serted that  it  was  full  of  heresies  and  of  errors  in 
translation.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See  the  New  Testament  was  first  published  at 
Cracow,   1593,  and  the  Old  Testament  in    1599, 


after  Wujek's  death.  This  Bible  has  often  been 
reprinted.  Wujek's  translation  follows,  in  the 
main,  the  Vulgate.  (A.  Lebkien.) 

Biblxoorapbt:  For  the  beginnings  of  Slavic  versions  con« 
suit:  VUa  aancH  Methodii,  ru»»(h-9Uivenic§  et  laHne,  ed.  F. 
Miklodch,  Vienna,  1870;  C.  DOmmler,  Die  pannoniache 
Legende  vom  Uiligen  MetKod,  in  Archiv  fUr  Kunde  daterr. 
Otschiehtaquellen,  vol.  xiii;  idem  and  F.  Miklosich,  Die 
Legande  vom  heUigen  CvriUua,  in  Denkschriflen  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  phil.-hietor,  Claeee,  xix  (1870);  Jagid,Ztir£nte(dk- 
ungegeadiichte  der  KtrchenalavSprache,  Vienna,  1900.  On 
the  history  of  versions  consult:  S.  W.  Ringeltaube,  Naeh- 
riefU  Vim  polnieehen  Bibeln,  Dansig,  1744;  R.  G.  Ungar, 
AUgemeine  bshmieehe  Bibliothek,  part  1,  TheologU,  Prague, 
1786  (a  bibliography  of  Bohemian  versions);  J.  Dobrow- 
sky,  Ueber  den  eraten  Text  der  bdhmiechen  Bibemberaete- 
ung,  Prague.  1708;  idem,  Olagolitica,  ib.  1807;  E.  F. 
Schnurrer,  SlaviacKe  BUcherdnuJc  in  WUrUemberg  im  16. 
Jahrhundert,  Tubingen,  1799;  G.  J.  Dlabacs.  NachricfU 
wm  einem  biafter  noeh  unbekannten  bshmiachen  A.  T., 
Prague,  1804;  BibU  of  Every  Land,  pp.  291-310.  London, 
1861;  I.  Koetren^^,  QeachiehU  der  proteatanUachen  Litte- 
ratur  der  Sadalaven,  1669-66,  Vienna,  1874;  W.R.Morfill. 
Stavonie  Literahtre,  London,  1883;  Archiv  fOr  Slaviache 
Philologie,  by  V.  Jagid,  especially  supplement  vol.  by  F. 
Pastimek,  Berlin.  1892  (contains  bibliographical  lists  of 
works  on  Slavonic  subjects  for  the  years  1876-91,  inclu- 
ding whatever  has  appeared  during  that  time  on  the  Rus- 
sian Bible);  V.  Vondrik.  Die  Spuren  der  aWcirchenaUi- 
viaehen  Evangelieniiberaetsung,  Vienna,  1893;  F.  Ahn.  Bib- 
liographiaehe  SeltenKeiten  der  Truberlitterahtr,  Leipsic, 
1894;  L.  J.  M.  Bebb.  The  Ruaaian  Bible,  in  Church  Quar- 
terly Review,  Oct.,  1895,  pp.  203-225;  T.  Else,  Die  alove- 
niachen  proteatanUachen  Druekachriften  dee  xvi.  Jahrhun- 
derta,  Venice,  1896;  Scrivener,  InbroducHon,  ii,  157  sqq.; 
BD,  extra  vol.,  pp.  417-420. 

XVn.  Spanish  Versions:  It  is  very  difficult 
to  decide  at  what  time  the  first  Spanish  version 
was  made.  In  treating  of  Spanish  Bibles,  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  Catalonian  and 
the  Castilian  speech.  Of  Biblical  manuscripts  in  the 
former  there  are  many  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  (of  the  New  Testament)  from  the  fourteenth. 
Report  has  it  that  the  Dominican  Romeu  Sabruguera 
of  Mallorca  (d.  1313),  who  translated  the  Psalms, 
worked  on  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible;  but 
the  report  can  not  be  verified.  Most  of  the  Cata- 
lonian translations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  (Prov- 
erbs, the  Prophets,  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles) 
depend  on  the  Vulgate  and  early  French  versions; 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms  depends  wholly  on  the 
French;  the  Gospels  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  are 
not  based  on  the  Vulgate  but  on  a  text  in  southern 
French.  Of  an  alleged  translation  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  in  Valencia,  1478,  no  biblio- 
graphical datum  or  exemplar  is  known,  only  a  few 
fragments  being  so  attributed. 

Of  the  Castilian  translations  almost  as  little  is 
known,  since  no  efficient  examination  of  Spanish 
manuscripts  has  yet  been  made.  If  tradition 
may  be  accepted,  the  oldest  version  belongs  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  having  been  made  at  the 
request  of  Alphonso  of  Castile  and  John  of  Leon; 
but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this  statement. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  early  Castilian 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  by  Jews, 
and  the  basis  was,  naturally,  the  Hebrew  text. 
Luis  de  Guzman,  grand  master  of  the  Order  of 
Calatrava,  entrusted  in  1422  to  the  learned  rabbi 
Moses  Arragel  of  Maqueda  the  work  of  translating 
and  annotating  the  Scriptures,  but  with  the  help 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Franciscan  Arias 
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of  EnrinaB  (Enciena)  and  others  of  the  clergy.  It 
accords  with  this  that  most  of  the  znanuscripts 
follow  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 

Of  prmted  texts  the  first  in  chronological  order 
is  the  New  Testament  by  Francis  of  Enrinas 
(Antwerp,  1543);  next  a  Bible  printed  in  two 
editions  (Ferrara,  1553),  one  for  Jews,  the  other 
for  Christians  (reprinted  Amsterdam,  1611,  1630; 
revised  ed.,  1661).  In  1556  Juan  Peres  published 
(ostensibly  at  Venice,  really  at  Geneva)  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  follows  the  original 
Greek.  In  1569  a  Bible  was  published,  probably 
at  Basel,  in  the  translation  of  Cassiodoro  de  Reina. 
Another  edition  with  slight  changes  was  published 
by  Ricardo  del  Campo,  1596,  and  an  entirely  re- 
vised edition  by  Cipriano  de  Valera  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  1602.  The  oldest  Jewish-Span- 
ish printed  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  that 
of  Constance,  1547.  The  Old  Testament  in  He- 
brew and  Spanish  was  published  by  Solomon 
Proops  at  Ainsterdam  in  1762.  It  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  undertook  to  give  his  Spanish 
countrymen  a  new  translation,  with  the  Latin 
text  and  a  comment^uy.  The  author  of  this  work 
(10  vols.,  Valencia,  1790-93;  20  vols.,  Madrid, 
1794-97)  was  Felipe  Scio  de  San  Miguel,  bishop 
of  Segovia.  It  was  often  reprinted.  A  more  re- 
cent translation,  having  respect  to  the  original 
texts,  was  published  by  Felix  Torres  Amat,  bishop 
of  Astorga  (9  vols.,  Madrid,  1824-29;  6  vols., 
1832-35;  reprinted,  17  vols.,  Paris,  1835).  A 
corrected  edition  of  Amat's  version  was  pub- 
lished imder  the  care  of  Sefior  Calderon,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
in  1853.  In  1893  the  American  Bible  Society 
published  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Valera's 
Bible,  which  may  be  regarded  as  practically  a 
new  version.  The  work  was  done  by  H.  B.  Pratt. 
A  New  Testament  in  the  Catalan,  translated  by 
J.  M.  Pratt,  was  issued  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  (S.  BEROERf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  S.  Berger,  NouvtUe*  reeherchM  ntr  2m  hibUa 
.  .  .  ctUeUanBB,  in  Romania^  xix,  1890;  idem.  Lea  BibUa 
eaaliUanet,  ib.  xxviii,  1800  (oontains  bibliography  and 
list  of  MSS.);  J.  M.  de  Egur^n,  Memoria  de  loe  oodioee 
noUMee,  Madrid.  1860;  J.  Rodriffues  de  Castro.  Bibli- 
oteoa  eepaflola,  vol.  i.  ib.  1781;  J.  L.  Villanueya,  De  la 
Uccion  de  la  3,  EaerUura  en  lenguae  vvlgaree^  Valencia, 


1701;  BHUe  of  Every  Land,  pp.  261-267,  London.  1861; 
The  Oovemor  of  Madrid' e  BibU,  ib.  1871;  J.  E.  B.  Mayor, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Oi/e  Bible,  ib.  1806;  G.  Borrow.  The 
Bible  in  Spain,  latest  ed.,  ib.  1006;  KL,  ii,  743-744;  DB, 
extra  vol.,  pp.  408-410. 

XVnL  Bible  Versions  in  the  Mission  Field: 
Eusebius  {Theaphaniaf  iii,  28)  says  that  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  were  translated  in  the  whole  world, 
in  all  languages  of  Greeks  and  barbarians;  and 
Chiysostom  and  Theodoret  repeat  the  remark 
with  still  greater  emphasis.  Nevertheless  from 
this  early  time  till  the  rise  of  Pietism  and  the 
founding  of  missionary  and  Bible  societies  little 
was  done  by  the  official  Church  or  Churches 
for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  an  account  of  what  was  then  the  most 
famous  collection  of  Bibles  (at  Stuttgart)  and 
estimates  the  number  of  languages  represented 
there  at  forty-one.  The  Bibles  presented  to  the 
Society  in  its  first  year  were  in  forty-six 
languages,  from  Arabic  and  Armenian  to  Turk- 
ish and  Welsh.  The  catalogue  of  Bibles  of 
the  British  Museum  includes  ninety-seven  lan- 
guages. The  hundredth  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  **  Historical 
Table  of  Languages  and  Dialects  in  which  the 
Translation,  Printing,  or  Distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  at  any  time  promoted  by 
the  Society"  (pp.  434  sqq.),  gives  378  lan- 
guages; versions  in  twenty-four  languages  pre- 
pared by  other  societies  have  been  removed  from 
the  list.  (The  total  number  of  languages  into 
which  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  has  now  been 
translated  is  about  500.]  The  best  conspectus  is 
afforded  by  T.  H.  Darlow  and  H.  F.  Moule,  His- 
torical Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Editions  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  Library  of  the  Brilieh  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (2  vols.,  London,  1903-08). 

£.  Nestle. 
BnuooRAPirr:  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  London,  1861; 
R.  N.  Cuflt,  Lanouage  ae  lUuetraled  by  Bible  TranelaUone, 
ib.  1886;  idem,  Eeeaya  on  the  Lanouagee  of  the  Bible  and 
Bible  TranelaHona,  ib.  1800;  idem.  Three  Lieta  of  Bible 
Tranalationa  accompliahed  .  .  .  to  Aug.  1,  1890,  ib.  1800; 
J.  8.  Dennis,  Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Miaaione,  New 
York,  1001;  E.  Wallroth.  in  AUgemeine  MiaaiomeUachrift, 
xviii,  1001;  T.  Niool,  The  Bible  and  the  Church  and  the 
Miaaion  Field,  in  London  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  1004. 
The  Reporta  of  the  VBiious  Bible  Societies  fumiah  the 
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Gennan. 

The  Ernestine  and  Tflbingen  Bibles 

(Jl). 
Warttembers  Bibles  ((  2). 
The     Marburg,      Berleburg,     and 

Ebersdorf  Bibles  ((  3). 
The  Wertheim  Bible  ((  4). 
Later  Works  (|  6). 


II.  English. 

Matthew's  and  the  Geneva  Bible 

(Jl). 
The  Bishops'  Bible  (|  2). 
The  Authorised  Version  ((  3). 
John  Canne's  Notes,  1647  ((  4). 
Other  Works  to  1701  ((  6). 
Matthew  Henry.     Other  Works  to 

1750  (I  6). 


Various  Works  after  1750  ((  7). 
Thomas  Scott  and  Others  to  1810  ( (  8). 
Adam  Clarke,  D'Oyly  and  Mant,  and 

Bellamy,  1810-34  ((  0). 
Other  Works  1816-38  ((  10). 
Republication  in  America  ((  11). 
Original  American  Works  ((  12). 
Later  Works,  English  and  American 

(J  13). 


[Under  this  title  certain  works  are  mentioned 
which  give  the  text  of  the  Bible  with  annotations 
aiming  to  promote  its  proper  use  and  imderstanding. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  commentaries,  and  a 
distinction  is  not  to  be  sharply  drawn.  The 
annotated  Bible,  however,  will  always  include 
the  text,  to  which  the  helps  are  strictly  subor- 
dinate; the  commentary  is  published  for  the  sake 


of  the  comments  and  frequently  does  not  include 
the  text.] 

L  German:  When  the  Reformation  made 
the  Bible  the  common  property  of  the  people, 
it  was  not  only  the  source  of  their  faith  and  piety, 
but  the  only  literature,  the  whole  intellectual 
world,  of  the  uneducated  classes.  The  more 
Luther's  Bible  was  cherished  as  the  compendium 
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of  religious  and  ethical  truth  and  became  the  daily 
reading  of  the  people,  the  more  it  needed  explana- 
tory notes.  As  early  as  1531-33  Luther  published 
his  "  Summaries  of  the  Psalms,"  which  were  incor- 
porated by  Bugenhagen  in  his  North  Saxon  Bible 
(Labeck,  1534).  In  the  High  German  Bible, 
"  summaries  and  brief  contents  of  all  the  chapters  " 
are  found  first  appended  to  the  Augsburg  edition 
of  1535.  Real  annotations  appeared  as  parts  of 
the  book  only  after  Luther's  death,  first  as  mar- 
ginal rotes  or  in  smaller  type  under  the  text  (the 
Wittenberg  editions  of  Lufft,  1551,  and  Krafft, 
1572,  the  latter  containing  the  arguments  and  notes 
of  Veit  Dietrich,  the  Nuremberg  preacher). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Refor- 
mation early  brought  the  Bible  into  every  house. 
There  were  no  small  cheap  editions,  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  made  the  earlier  ones  still  scarcer. 
Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  of  Saxe- Weimar  (d.  1675; 
fee  Ernest  I.  the  Pious)  brought  about  the  publi- 
cation of  the  famous  Ernestine  Bible,  on  which, 
^/ter  plans  laid  out  by  him,  nearly  thirty  prominent 
theologians   worked.    Every   community   was   to 
possess  a  copy;  if  they  were  poor,  the 
1.  The     duke  provided  it  wholly  or  in  part. 
^^rn^jOike  j^q  actual  work  of  preparation  began 
l?abin«en   "^  1636,  and  was  completed  in  1640. 
Biblee.      It    contained,    besides    pictures    and 
maps,   and   a   running   commentary, 
fkMes  of  weights,  coins,  etc.,  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  creeds  and  Augsburg  Confession. 
It  was  originally  sold  at  six  thalers,  but  the  price 
gradually  rose  with  later  improvements  and  addi- 
tional illustrations,  until  its  general  circulation  was 
impeded.    The  Tubingen  Bible  (1730)  is  an  adap- 
tation of  this,  less  firm  in  its  dogmatic  stand,  by 
Christoph    Matth&us    Pfaff    (q.v.),    professor  at 
Tilbingen,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Johsmn  Christian 
Klemm. 

The   same   spirit   that   actuated   Duke   Ernest 
induced  Eberhard  III  of  WQrttemberg  to  publish 
the   "  WUrttemberg   Smnmaries  "   in 
l^^^l^^-     1669,  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  clear, 
Biblesf     precise,    and    connected    paraphrase 
of  the  whole  Scriptures.   A  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1709,  followed 
by  others.  The  complete  revision  published  in  1787  by 
Magnus  Friedrich  Roos,  Karl  Heinrich  Rieger,  and 
others  of  the  school  of  Bengel  was  less  clear,  objective, 
and  orthodox.  Another  WUrttemberg  edition  which 
deserves  mention  is  the  New  Testament  published 
in  1701  by  the  court  preacher  Johann  Reinhard 
Hedinger  (q.v.);  it  was  marked  by  Pietistic  devia- 
tions  from    traditional    theology,    and    attracted 
attention  by  its  sharp  rebukes  of  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  and  especially  of  the  clergy. 

The  new  spirit  of  mystical  Pietism  which  influ- 
enced the  last-named  work  was  fully  revealed  in 
the  Marburg  Bible  (1712),  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  main  title,  "  Mystical  and  Prophetic  Bible." 
The  interpretation  of  type  and  prophecy  in  this 
follows  the  federal  theology  of  Cocceius,  that  of 
Canticles  and  Revelation  Madame  Guyon.  It  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  larger  work  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  Berleburg  Bible  of  1726-42  (8  vols,  folio), 
projected  and  prepared  chiefly  by  Johann  Heinrich 


Haug  (q.v.).    The  text  is  a  revision  of  Luther's, 
with  comparison  of  the  English  and   French  vci^ 
sions ;  the  commentary  reflects  the  views  of  the  Phila- 
g   ^,        delphian    communities,    and    quotes 
Xarbnxv    ^^®    mystical    books   current   among 
Berleboiv,  them,  especially  Madame  Guyon's,  but 
.>J*JJ*        its  teaching  goes  back  beyond  Dippel 
Bibles.      ^^^  Petersen  to  Jakob  BOhme,  or  even 
to  Origen  in  some  points.     It  lacks 
unity  of  belief  and  of  treatment;  it  is  the  work  not 
of  a  single  mystic,  giving  voice  to  his  inner  convic- 
tions, but  of  a  propagandist  sect  with  practical  tend- 
encies.   It  is   not  without  value,  however,  from 
diflferent  points  of  view;  it  edifies  by  its  continual 
application  of  Scriptural  words  to  the  spiritual  life, 
and  it  prepares  the  way  for  historical  criticism  by  an 
appendix  containing  apocrypha  (Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament), pseudepigrapha,  and  postapostolic   wri- 
tings.   In  the  same  year  (1726)  appealed  the  Ebers- 
dorf  Bible,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Zinzendorf 
shared.    Its  commentaries  are  altogether   in   his 
spirit,  and  it  was  received  with  favor  only  by  the 
friends  of  the  Hermhut  community. 

When  the  emotional  mysticism  of  the  Pietists 
gave  way  to  the  prosaic,  commonplace  conceptions 
of  the  age  of  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  attempts  were 
made  to  replace  the  older  commentaries  by  works  con- 
ceived in  the  new  spirit.  The  Wertheim  Bible  (1735) 
aroused  great  excitement  in  its  day,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  though  its  interest  now  is  purely  historical. 
This  was  only  the  first  part  of  a  projected  whole, 
and  contain^  merely  the  Pentateuch.  The  gist 
of  the  long,  involved  preface  is  that 
4.  The  the  traditional  ideas  about  the  Scrip- 
^2m"  ^^"^  rested  on  prejudice  and  un- 
Bible.  scientific  conceptions,  and  that  the 
attempt  was  now  made  to  found  an 
exposition  of  their  real  meaning  on  adequate 
grounds  of  reason  and  historical  evidence.  It 
proposes  to  give  a  free  translation,  adapted  to 
modem  comprehension,  though  faithful  in  substance, 
and  supplemented  by  the  necessary  explanations. 
The  translation  is  hopelessly  bald  and  common- 
place to  oiu*  taste;  the  editor  showed  some  orig- 
inality, however,  as  for  example  in  venturing  to 
discard  the  traditional  division  of  chapters  and 
verses.  The  general  philosophical  principles,  as 
well  as  the  critical  and  historical,  are  those  of  Wolf; 
in  spite  of  many  blunders,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is  displayed.  The  editor's  name  is  not 
given,  but  it  was  soon  known.  He  was  Johann 
Lorenz  Schmidt,  a  graduate  of  Jena,  personally 
much  respected,  who  was  then  tutor  to  the  young 
Coimt  von  LOwenstein  at  Wertheim  in  Franconia. 
He  was  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  1737  and  the 
book  was  confiscated  by  the  imperial  authorities. 
After  a  year's  close  imprisonment,  ho  was  allowed 
more  liberty,  and  escaped  to  Holland.  The  literary 
war  which  raged  aroimd  the  Wertheim  Bible  was 
fierce  and  not  uninteresting.  In  1738  Schmidt 
published  a  collection  of  reviews  and  polemical 
pamphlets,  with  his  own  replies.  His  work  foimd 
imitators;  another  of  a  similar  nature,  with  mod- 
em deistic  explanations,  appeared  in  1756,  but  had 
little  success;  and  the  excitement  over  the  frankly 
rationalistic  commentary  of  Nicolaus  Funk  (Altona, 
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1815)  was  not  wide-spread  (cf.  J.  N.  Sinnhold, 
Ausfuhrliche  Historic  der  Wertheim  Bibel,  Erfurt, 
1739). 

The  eighteenth  century  was  not  destitute  of 
attempts  to  cany  on  the  old  tradition  in  a  spirit 
of  orthodox  edification.  The  first  was  that  of 
Christoph  Starke  (New  Testament,  3  vols.,  1733 
sqq.;  Old  Testament,  6  vols.,  1741  sqq.),  which 
gave  Luther's  text  with  extended  comments  from 

...        older  expositors  and  ascetic  writers, 

Works,  introductions  to  each  book,  and  a 
summary  of  each  chapter.  Next 
came  the  Hirschberg  Bible  (1756-63),  an  excellent 
work  which  fell  flat  at  the  time  and  was  res- 
cued from  oblivion  only  by  a  reprint  in  1844 
under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
The  age  was  not  favorable  to  the  spread  of  Biblical 
study,  and  but  a  few  readers  were  found  for  the 
commentary  translated  from  English  expositors  by 
R.  Teller,  J.  A.  Dietelmayer,  and  Brucker  (19  vols., 
1749-70),  or  for  the  edition  of  Michaelis  (1769-92). 

But  the  revival  of  religious  devotion  ultimately 
made  itself  felt  in  this  field.  Friedrich  von  Meyer's 
revised  translation  with  short,  pointed  comments 
and  uncritical  introductions  appeared  in  1819. 
More  widely  read  were  Richter's  (1834-40)  and 
Lisco's  (1833-43).  A  more  learned  and  thorough 
work  was  that  of  Otto  von  Gerlach  in  6  vols.,  which 
is  still  popular  in  North  Crermany,  as  is  the  Calwer 
Handbuch  der  Bibelerkl&rung  (1849)  in  the  South. 
Other  more  recent  editions  which  may  be  men- 
tioned here  are  those  of  Bimsen  (9  vols.,  1858-70), 
Christian  MUUer  (Collegium  Biblicum,  6  vols., 
1879-84),  Johann  Peter  Lange  (36  vols.,  1856-77), 
K.  A.  D&chsel  (illustrated,  7  vols.,  1865-80),  and 
R.  J.  Grau  (2  vols.,  1877-80).  [J.  F.  AllioU's  an- 
notated Bible  (6  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1830-34)  has 
been  very  popular  among  Roman  Catholics.] 

(H.  HOlbcher.) 

n.  English:  As  a  rule,  Bible  societies  publish 
the  Scriptures  "  without  note  or  comment " — a 
wise  plan,  for  it  secures  the  widest  circulation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  In  early  times,  however,  when 
a  person  bought  a  Bible,  he  found  between  the 
covers  not  only  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
but  a  commentary  in  the  notes  attached,  a  con- 
cordance at  the  end,  and  a  small  dictionary  in 
the  introduction  and  tables.  These  special  editions 
had  their  day,  and  fell  into  disuse,  for  very  evident 
reasons.  The  nimierous  comments  made  the  vol- 
ume too  bulky  for  convenience  and  general  use; 
the  notes  were  likely  to  be  one-sided  and  subjec- 
tive, so  that  a  man's  theology  might  be  judged  by 
his  Bible,  from  its  being  supplied  with  comments 
by  Doddridge,  or  those  of  D'Oyly  and  Mant;  how- 
ever acceptable  the  annotations  might  be  for  a  time, 
eventually  they  were  superseded  by  later  scholar- 
ship. Moreover,  in  the  last  half-century  commen- 
taries, Bible  dictionaries,  and  concordances  have 
grown  into  great  volumes,  and  constitute  a  distinct 
class  of  literature.  They  have  found  their  true 
places  apart  from  the  inspired  words  of  the  Bible. 

Annotated  Bibles  date  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Matthew's  Bible  (1537)  had  anno- 
tations, and  John  Rogers,  who  was  the  real  trans- 
lator of  this  Bible,  showed  by  his  notes,  especially 


on  the  subjects  of  faith,  holy  life,  and  repentance, 
that  he  was  in  full  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
Protestantism.  The  Geneva  Bible  (1560)  attained 
its  great  popularity  and  fame  by  its  prologues  and 
marginal  notes.  These  annotations  are  so  numer- 
ous and  miscellaneous  that  it  is  not  easy. to  give 
in  a  brief  statement  a  fair  represen- 

1.  Mat-  tation  of  their  general  tenor.  Many 
^^dTlT      ^'^  stron^y  antipapal,  and  for   that 

Geneva  i^a^i^  they  were  especially  accept- 
Bible.  able  to  overzealous  Reformers.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  Geneva  notes 
are  also  Calvinistic.  When  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
first  published,  Calvin  was  the  ruling  spirit  in 
Geneva.  All  the  features  of  his  theological,  eccle- 
siastical, political,  and  social  system  are  accordingly 
reflected  in  the  marginal  annotations  of  the  English 
Bible  that  issued  from  the  city  of  his  residence. 
The  political  doctrine  of  the  book  was  as  much 
disliked  by  kings  of  the  absolute  order,  as  were  the 
ecclesiastical  notes  by  infallible  popes,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  that  led  King  James,  in  1604,  to 
agree  readily  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  his  dislike  of  the  politics  preached  on 
the  margins  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 

The  marginal  notes  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568) 

are  not  very  niunerous,  and  they  are  generally 

not   interesting.    They  were  designed  mostly  for 

readers    of   weak    capacity.    A  few, 

Bi*s^^*»  which  are  valuable  and  entertain- 
Bible.  ^>  ^^^  taken  verbatim,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, from  the  Geneva 
Bible.  Some  of  them,  too,  remind  of  Geneva 
caps  and  predestination  in  a  way  that  would 
scarcely  be  expected  in  a  Bible  issued  by  a  body 
of  prelates.  The  distribution  of  notes  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible  is  very  irregular  and  unequal.  In 
some  books  hard  to  understand,  such  as  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  notes  are  very 
sparse,  so  that  five  or  six  consecutive  pages  may 
be  found  here  and  there  without  a  single  anno- 
tation; while  in  other  books,  such  as  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Job,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  notes 
are  very  frequent. 

In  the  original  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version 
(1611),  the  nimiber  of  marginal  references  to  cor- 
responding passages,  including  those  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, was  about  9,000.  Large  as  this  number 
seems,  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  ref- 
erences now  amount  to  in  some  well-edited  Bibles. 
These  references,  doubtless,  have  their  value,  but 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  many  of  them  obscure 
the  meaning  of  the  statements  to  which  they  are 
attached.  It  is  different,  however,  with  what  are 
called  the  marginal  notes.  In  the  original  edition 
(1611)  these  notes  were  nearly  as 
8.  The     niunerous  as  the  marginal  references. 

Author-    jjj    ^Yie   Old   Testament    there   were 

Version.  6,588  references  and  6,637  notes;  in 
the  New  Testament  1,517  references 
and  765  notes;  in  the  Apocrypha  885  refer- 
ences and  1,017  notes.  These  notes  are  brief  and 
non-polemical,  differing  in  these  respects  very 
markedly  from  the  annotations  in  both  Matthew's 
and  the  Geneva  Bible.  They  indicate,  for  the  most 
part,  alternative  or  more  literal  renderings.  In  some 
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cases  they  specify  variant  readings  in  the  original 
text,  and,  in  other  cases,  they  give  brief  explanations 
of  words  or  expressions.  Not  a  few  of  the  alterna- 
tive renderings  they  present  have  been  adopted, 
^ther  verbatim  or  substantially,  in  the  revised 
version  of  1881-85.  The  headings  of  chapters 
in  the  translation  of  1611  were  new.  In  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  the  Great 
Bible,  all  the  chapters  were  headed  with  a  short 
table  of  contents;  but  the  King  James  translators 
prepared  tables  of  their  own.  And  these  tables, 
drawn  up  in  1611,  appear  in  many  editions  at  the 
present  day  unaltered,  save  in  some  twelve  in- 
stances. 

Other  Bibles  with  notes  from  the  pen  of  an- 
notators  appeared  and  in  course  of  time  became 
very  popular.  These  annotators  did  not  write 
BO  much  for  the  learned  as  for  the  conmion  people, 
and  their  Bibles  became  household  and  family 
books,  laying  stress  more  or  less  on 

f:  John     the  devotional    side.    John  Canne,  a 

^5SS»'  Baptist  minister  (d.  1667?),  was  the 
1647.'  author  of  three  sets  of  notes  which 
accompanied  three  editions  of  the 
Bible.  His  great  ambition  was  **  to  make  the 
Bible  its  own  interpreter."  His  first  authenticated 
version  appeared  in  1647  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title.  The  Bible,  with  Marginal  Notes,  Shewing 
Scripture  to  he  the  Beat  Interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  work  was  often  reprinted  (9  editions, 
between  1662  and  1754).  Orme,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
BiUica  (Edinburgh,  1824),  says  of  it,  ''  The  mar- 
ginal references  of  Canne  are  generally  very  judi- 
cious and  apposite.  They  still  retain  a  considerable 
reputation,  though  most  of  the  latter  editions 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  Canne's  Bible  are 
full  of  errors,  and  crowded  with  references  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  original  author." 

In  1657  there  was  published  Annotations  upon 
AU  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  .  .  . 
Wherein  the  text  is  explained,  doubts  resolved,  Scrips 
tures  paralleled,  and  various  readings  observed  by 
the  labor  of  certain  learned  divines  thereunto  appointed 
and  therein  employed^  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface, 
2  vols.,  London,  1657.  This  work  is  usually 
called  the  "Assembly's  Annotations,"  from  the 
drciunstanoe    of    its     having    been 

^•pthep  composed  by  members  of  the  West- 
^JJ^  minster  Assembly. — Another  popular 
1701.  work  of  the  same  character  was 
Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible 
wherein  the  sacred  text  is  inserted,  and  various  read- 
ings annexed;  together  with  the  parallel  Scriptures. 
The  more  difficidt  terms  explained;  seeming  con- 
tradictions reconciled;  doubts  resolved,  and  the 
whole  text  opened.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poole, 
London,  1863, 2  vols.,  fo.  The  work  was  published 
in  many  editions.  Poole,  an  eminent  non-con- 
formist divine  (1624-79),  did  not  finish  it;  but 
it  was  completed  after  his  death. — Not  less  popular 
was  a  work  entitled.  The  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  Annotations  and  parallel  Scriptures.  By 
Samuel  Clarke,  A.M.,  London,  1690.  Bishop 
Lloyd's  Bible  (London,  1701)  was  the  first  to  in- 
corporate Archbishop  Ussher's  chronology. 

In  1708  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Matthew 


Henry's  well-known  Exposition  of  (he  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  four  other  volumes  (to  the  end  of  the 
Grospels)  were  published  in  1710,  and  a  sixth  volume 
(the  Book  of  Acts)  from  Henry's  manuscript  after 
his  death  (1714);  the  work  was  completed  by  vari- 
ous non-conformist  clergymen  (see  Henry,  Mat- 
thew). It  long  enjoyed  a  high  and 
6.  Xatthew  deserved  reputation,  and  is  distin- 
^nry*  guished,  not  for  depth  of  learning  or 
Works  oiginality  of  views,  but  for  soimd 
to  1760.  practical  piety,  oud  the  large  measure 
of  good  sense  which  it  discovers. — Dr. 
Edward  Wells  edited  between  the  years  1709 
and  1728,  An  Help  for  the  more  Easy  and  Clear 
Understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  the  fol- 
lowing method  :  1.  The  common  English  translation 
rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  2.  A  parar 
phrase  wherein  the  text  is  explained,  and  divided 
into  proper  sections,  and  lesser  divisions.  3.  An- 
notations. 4.  Preface,  8  vols. — Patrick,  Lowth, 
Whitby,  and  Arnold's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  a 
work  of  a  similar  character,  appeared  in  London, 
1727-60, 7  vols.,  and  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1821. 
According  to  Orme,  Patrick  was  ''  the  most  sen- 
sible and  useful  conmientator  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  had  a  competent  measure  of  learning 
for  the  imdertaking,  of  which  he  never  makes  any 
ostentatious  display.  The  elder  Lowth  completed 
the  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Whitby  com- 
mentated on  the  New  Testament.  Neither  Patrick 
nor  Lowth  has  so  much  Arminianism  as  Whitby, 
though  they  all  belong  to  the  same  theological  school. 
Whitby  was  superior  to  both  in  acuteness  and 
research,  but  if  the  reader  do  not  find  in  them  the 
same  talent,  he  will  be  exposed  to  less  injury  from 
specious  and  sophistical  reasonings  against  some 
important  doctrines  of  Christianity." — John  Gill 
published  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  which  tiie  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given ; 
doctrinal  and  practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and 
easy  light ;  difficult  passages  explained ;  seeming 
contradictions  reconciled;  and  whatever  is  material 
in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by 
notes  from  the  most  antient  Jewish  writings.  By 
John  Gill,  DJ).,  9  vols,  fo.,  London,  1748-63; 
9  vols.  4to,  London,  1809.  Gill  gives  a  simimary 
of  each  chapter.  Orme  says  of  him,  "  Had  Dr. 
Gill  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title  page,  no  other 
conmientary  on  the  Bible  could  have  been  required. 
But  he  moves  through  his  exposition  like  a  man  in 
lead,  and  overwhelms  the  inspired  writers  with 
duU  lucubrations  and  rabbinical  lumber.  He  is 
an  ultra-Calvinist  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments; 
and  often  spiritualizes  the  text  to  absurdity.  If 
the  reader  be  inclined  for  a  trial  of  his  strength 
and  patience,  he  may  procure  the  burden  of  Dr. 
Gill.  He  was,  after  all,  a  man  of  undoubted 
learning,  and  of  prodigious  labour." — A  very  popular 
work  was  an  English  translation  oi  Jean  Fr^d^ric 
Osterwald's  Argumens  et  reflexions  sur  Vicriture 
sainte  (Neuch&tel,  170&-15  and  often;  see  Oster- 
WALD,  Jean  Fr£d£:ric),  which  appeared  under 
the  title,  The  Arguments  of  the  Books  and  Chap- 
ters of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  practical 
observations.     Translated   by   John  Chamberlayne, 
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Esq,,  London,  1749,  3  vols.;  fifth  edition,  enlarged, 
2  vole.,  London,  1779. 

Chaxnberlayne's  work  was  followed  by  A  New 
and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory. By  Anthony  Purver  (2  vols.,  London, 
1764).  Purver  was  a  Quaker  and  originally  a 
shoemaker.  He  taught  himself  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  in  order  that  he  might  understand  the 
Bible.  His  work  is  often  ungrammatical,  and 
unintelligible;  the  notes  are  very  similar  to  the 
text  and,  what  is  worse,  full  of  pride  and  ill-nature. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  Purver 
7.  Various  sometimes  gives  a  better  rendering 
^^J,"  than  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
1760.  — One  year  later  appeared  The  Evan- 
gelical Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted 
at  large,  the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages 
elucidated,  with  practical  observations,  etc.  By 
T,  Haweis,  LL,B.,  M,D,,  London,  1765,  2  vols.; 
Glasgow,  3  vols.  4to,  and  various  editions.  Haweis 
(d.  1820)  was  rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northampton- 
shire; his  work  had  little  value. — Next  to  be 
mentioned  is  The  Complete  Family  Bible  :  or  a 
Spiritual  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
wherein  each  chapter  is  summed  up  in  its  context, 
and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at  large,  with  Notes, 
spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Cruden,  London,  1770,  2  vob. — In  the  same 
year  appeared  a  similar  work  under  the  title, 
A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections 
of  John  Locke,  Esq,,  Daniel  Waterland,  D,D.,  and 
the  Right  Hon,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
other  learned  persons,  with  practical  improvements. 
By  W,  Dodd,  LLJ).,  London,  1770,  3  vols.  This 
is  mostly  a  compilation,  the  chief  value  of  which 
consists  in  notes  furnished  from  the  original  papers 
of  John  Locke,  Dr.  Waterland,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Gilbert  West,  and  some  others.  Great  use  is  also 
made  of  some  of  the  printed  and  long-established 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  such  as  Calmet,  Houbi- 
gant,  and  Doddridge.  Adam  Clarke  said,  rather 
hyperbolically,  that  it  was  on  the  whole  by  far 
the  best  conmient  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
En^ish  language. — The  next  work  to  be  men- 
tioned is  The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  to  which  are  annexed 
an  ,  ,  ,  introduction,  marginal  references  and  illus- 
trations ,  ,  ,  explanatory  notes  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  By 
the  late  Rev.  John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Haddington,  London,  1778,  2  vob.  It  was 
repeatedly  reprinted,  and  proved  almost  as  popular 
south  as  north  of  the  Tweed. — Henry  Southwell 
published  a  Bible,  Authorized  Version  ;  wUh  notes 
etc.;  wherein  the  mis-translations  are  corrected, 
London,  1782. — Another  work  of  a  similar  character 
is  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from  the  first 
edition  {compared  with  others)  of  the  present  trans- 
lation ;  with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected 
from  other  translations,  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell, 
editor,  I/ondon,  1785,  8  vols.  Bishop  Wilson's 
notes  are  merely  brief  hints  either  for  the  expla- 


nation or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular 
passages.  Dr.  Thomas  Paris,  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  of  1762,  and  Dr.  B.  Blayney,  in  the  Oxford 
Bible  of  1769,  added  considerably  to  the  number 
of  marginal  notes  and  references. 

But  far  more  popular  than  any  of  the  works 
already  mentioned  was  the  Bible  with  commentary 
edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  (q.v.).  It  had  the 
largest  circulation  and  sustained  it  through  many 
years.  It  appeared  under  the  title,  The  Holy  Bible, 
containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  with 
original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  copious 
marginal  references.    By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of 

Aston    Sandford  (London,  1788,  and 

8.  Thomas  often).    As  a  conmientary  Dr.  Scott's 

*8o<^t      work  was  superior  to  any  that  had 

Others      appeared    before    its    time.     Home, 

to  1810.    usually  a  discriminating  judge,  speaks 

of  it  in  high  praise  (cf.  his  MantuU 
of  Biblical  Bibliography,  London,  1839,  p.  259). — 
In  1799  appeared  A  Revised  Translation  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  after  the  Eastern 
manner,  from  concurrent  authorities  of  critics,  inter- 
preters, and  commentators'  copies  and  versions; 
shewing  that  the  inspired  writings  contain  the  seeds 
of  the  valuable  sciences,  being  the  source  whence 
the  antient  philosophers  derived  them,  also  the  most 
antient  histories  and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are 
the  most  entertaining  as  weU  as  instructing  to  both 
the  curious  and  serious  (by  David  Macrae,  or 
J.  M.  Ray,  J.  McRay,  or  D.  McRae;  Glas- 
gow, 1799;  2d  ed.,  1815;  4to,  also  in  3  vob.  8vo.). 
The  author  introduced  many  approved  renderings, 
but  marred  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the 
Authorized  Version. — Another  noteworthy  anno- 
tated Bible  is  that  of  John  Reeves,  which  appeared 
in  ten  volumes  in  London,  1802.  The  explana- 
tory notes  are  based  on  Wells's  Paraphrase,  and  the 
commentaries  of  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  and 
others.  A  similar  work  was  the  so-called  **  Re- 
formers' Bible,"  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  short  Notes  by  several  learned  and 
pious  Reformers,  as  printed  by  Royal  Authority 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  with  additional  Notes 
and  Dissertations,  London,  1810.  The  notes  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  taken  from 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  annotations  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Latin  of  Theodore  Beza. 

Also  in  1810  there  began  to  be  published  The 
Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  : 
the  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  most  correct 
copies  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  including 
the  marginal  readings  and  parallel  texts ;  with  a 
Commentary,    and   Critical    Notes,  designed   as   a 

help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 

9.  Adam    Sacred  Writings.     By  Adam    Clarke, 

SS?iy     ^^•^•'    ^'^'^f     London,      1810-26. 

and        T^^  author,  a  Wesleyan  minister  (see 

Mant,      Clarke,  Adam),  attained  a  high  repu- 

B  iSm.       ^tio^  *8  a  student  of  Oriental   lan- 

1810-84!    fS^^^S^'    The  scope  of  the  conmientary 

is  expressed  in  its  own  words:  "In 
this  work  the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  col- 
lated with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  all 
the    andent   versions;  the    most    difficult    words 
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analyzed  and  explained;  the  most  important 
readings  in  the  Hebrew  collections  of  Kennioott 
and  De  Rossi  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  those 
of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach  on  the  New,  are 
noticed;  the  date  of  every  transaction,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  best  chronol- 
ogers,  is  marked;  the  peculiar  customs  of  the 
Jews  and  neighlx>ring  nations,  so  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles, 
are  explained  from  the  best  Asiatic  authorities; 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God 
are  defined,  illustrated,  and  defended;  and  the 
whole  is  applied  to  the  important  purposes  of  prac- 
tical Christianity."  A  considerable  popularity 
was  achieved  also  by  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  com- 
mentary. The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorized 
Vereion,  vfith  Notes  explanatory  and  practical, 
taken  principally  from  ihe  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  together 
tptth  appropriate  introductions,  tables,  indexes, 
maps,  and  jians,  prepared  and  arranged  by  ihe  Rev. 
G.  jyOyly,  B.D,,  and  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  DJ),, 
Oxford  and  London,  1814,  3  vols.,  and  various 
subsequent  editions  printed  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  "  This  work,  which  was  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to  communicate 
only  the  results  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned 
men,  without  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
inquiries  themselves.  These  results,  however,  are 
selected  with  great  judgment,  so  that  the  reader 
who  may  consult  them  on  difficult  passages  will 
rarely  be  disappointed.  Of  the  labour  attending  this 
publication  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  works  of  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for  it, 
amounting  to  several  hundred  volumes.  On  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  Christian  verity — the  Deity 
and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  personality 
and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit — this  work  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity"  (Home, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  261-262). — ^A  work  of  a  similar  character 
was  The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory. 
By  John  Bellamy,  London,  1818-^.  Orme  con- 
siders it  a  strange  hodgepodge  of  error,  confi- 
dence, misrepresentation,  and  abuse  of  learned  and 
valuable  writers  in  all  the  departments  of  Biblical 
literature. 

Rev.  B.  Boothroyd  edited  A  New  Family 
Bible,  and  Improved  Version,  from  corrected  Texts 
of  the  Originals,  with  Notes  critical  and  explana- 
tory; and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
Ur,  Pontefract  and  London,  1818-23,  3  vols.  The 
author  has  very  happily  blended  critical  disqui- 
sition with  practical  instruction,  and  an  invariable 
regard  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  revelation. — 
In  1821  there  appeared  The  Plain  Reader's  Help 
in  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  consisting  of 
Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  chiefly  selected 
or  abridged  from  the  Family  Bible,  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  By 
the  Rev.  WiUiam  Thomas  Bree,  M.A.,  Coventry, 
1821-22.  The  aim  was  to  supply  brief  and  un- 
technical  notes  at  a  moderate  price  for  readers 
who  could  not  procure  or  consult  larger  works. — 

n.-u 


In  1824  appeared  The  Holy  Bible,  arranged  and 
adapted  for  family  reading,  with    notes,  etc,  by  a 

Layman  of  the  Church  of  England  (2 
^W^k^*'  vols.,  London). — Another  popular 
1818-38.    ^ib^G  ^^  ^^6  so-called  Cottage   Bible 

and  Family  Expositor;  containing 
the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  unth  Practical  Reflections  and  short 
Explanatory  Notes,  caUmlated  to  elucidate  difficult 
and  obscure  Passages.  By  Thomas  Williams, 
London,  1825-27,  3  vols.,  and  various  subsequent 
editions.  This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful 
commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  persons  and  families  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life. — There  is  also  to  be  men- 
tioned The  Comprehensive  Bible;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  the  various  readings  and  marginal 
notes  usually  printed  therewith;  a  general  intro^ 
duction,  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness^ 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — 
various  divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the 
sacred  Writings, — antient  versions, — coins,  weights, 
and  measures, — various  sects  among  the  Jews  i 
introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each  book  ; 
the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scot^s 
Commentary,  Canne's  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self- 
Interpreting  Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary, 
and  the  English  Version  of  the  PolygloU  Bible  system- 
aticaUy  arranged ;  philological  and  explanatory  notes. 
With  chronological  and  other  indexes  (by  William 
Greenfield,  London,  1827). — In  1828  there  was 
published  The  Holy  Bible  .  .  .  principally  designed 
to  facilitate  the  audible  or  social  reading  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  illustrated  wUh  notes,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  otherwise  explanatory,  and  also  point- 
ing out  the  fulfilment  of  various  prophecies.  By 
WiUiam  Alexander — vol.  i — the  Pentateuch — ^York, 
1828;  two  other  volumes  were  planned  but  did 
not  appear).  This  Bible  owed  its  origin  to  efforts 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Passages 
"  unsuitable  for  a  mixed  audience  "  were  printed 
in  italics  below  the  text. — C.  Girdlestone  edited 
The  Old  and  New  Testament,  wUh  a  commen- 
tary, consisting  of  short  lectures  for  the  daily  use 
of  families,  London,  1835-42. — ^Another  Bible  of 
the  same  style  was  the  Treasury  Bible.  First 
division  :  containing  the  authorized  English  Version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  printed  in  Bagster's  Poly- 
gloU Bible,  with  the  same  copious  and  original  selec- 
tion of  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages, 
and  similarly  printed  in  a  centre  column.  Second 
division :  containing  the  Treasury  of  Scripture 
Knowledge,  consisting  of  a  rich  and  copious  assem- 
blage of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  parallel 
texts,  from  Canne,  Brown,  Blayney,  Scott,  and  others, 
with  numerous  illustrative  notes,  London,  1835. — 
In  1837  there  was  published  The  Condensed  Com- 
mentary and  Family  Exposition  of  the  Holy  Bible : 
containing  the  best  criticisms  of  the  most  valuable 
Biblical  Writers,  with  practical  reflections  and  mar- 
ginal references  ;  chronology,  indexes,  etc.,  etc.  By 
the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.,  London,  1837. 
This  work  is  literally  a  condensed  commentary, 
derived  from  the  best  accessible  sources.  The 
notes  are  brief,  but  well  chosen^  and  are  partly 
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critical  and  explanatory,  partly  practical.  They 
are  taken  from  nearly  two  hundred  writers,  British 
and  foreign. — ^Another  annotated  Bible  was  edited 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  The  Holy  Bible,  a 
New  Translation,  with  introductory  renuarks,  notes 
explanatory  and  criiical,  and  practical  reflections,  2 
vols.,  London,  1838.  It  is  Unitarian  and  designed 
principally  for  the  use  of  families. 

The  standard  English  version  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  (the  "Douai"  Bible;  see  Bible  Vbr- 
BiONB,  B,  IV,  §  5),  was  provided  with  notes  setting 
forth  and  defending  the  Roman  standpoint.  The 
later  annotated  English  Bibles  of  the  Catholics  are 
based  chiefly  upon  these  notes.  Richard  Challoner 
(q.v.)  and  George  Leo  ELaydock  (The  Holy  Bible, 
2  vob.,  Manchester,  1811-14;  revised  Reims  and 
Douai  text  with  extensive  notes)  are  well-known 
Roman  Catholic  annotators.  Most  of  the  "minor 
versions  "  enumerated  in  §  8  of  the  article  on  Eng- 
lish versions  (Bible  Vehsions,  B,  IV)  are  anno- 
tated. 

The  popular  works  of  England  were  reissued  in 
America.  *The  first  American  edition  of  Scott's 
conmientary  was  printed  and  published  by  W.  Wood- 
ward of  Philadelphia  in  1804  in  4  vob.  Other 
issues  followed  by  different  publishers,  most 
of  them  from  the  press  of  Woodward  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  of  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  of  Boston. 
The  most  popular  form  of  the  book  was  an  octavo 
of  six  volumes.  Scott's  Bible  had  a  continuous 
sale  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  as  late  as  1844 
W.  E.  Dean,  2  Ann  Street,  New  York,  published 
an  edition  in  three  volumes. — ^Adam  Clarke's 
commentary  was  published  by  Ezra  Sargeant,  86 
Broadway,  New  York,  in  1811. — Osterwald's 
Observations  appeared  in  1813  with  this  imprint: 
"  New  York:  Published  by  Evert  Duyckinck,  John 
Tiebout,  0.  &  R.  Waite,  and  Websters  &  Skinners 
of  Albany.  George  Long,  Printer." — The  first 
American  edition  of  Matthew  Henry's  Exposition 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1816, 
11.  Bepub-  published  by  Towar  and  Hogan  in  six 

lioatlon  volumes.  They  also  issued  a  stereo- 
Amerioa  *yP^  edition  in  three  volumes  in  1829. 
Burder  and  Hughes  of  the  same  city 
issued  a  six  volume  edition  in  1828,  with 
preface  by  Archibald  Alexander. — D'Oyly  and 
Mant's  Bible  with  commentary  was  reprinted  in 
New  York  in  1818-20  by  T.  and  J.  Swords,  160 
Pearl  Street.  This  edition  has  additional  notes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hobart,  D.D., 
bishop  of  New  York,  who  quotes  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  Biblical  scholars,  mainly  in  the  Anglican, 
Scottish,  and  American  Episcopal  Churches,  who 
had  not  been  noticed  by  the  English  editors. — 
Thomas  Williams's  Cottage  Bible,  reedited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Patton,  was  printed  in  two  octavo  vol- 
umes by  Conner  &  Cooke,  New  York,  in  1833.  It 
contains  numerous  engravings  and  several  maps, 
and  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Simday- 
schools  and  Bible-classes.  The  plates  were  sold 
by  the  New  York  printers,  and  in  after-years  the 
editions  were  issued  at  Hartford,  Conn. — Green- 
field's Comprehensive  Bible  was  issued  in  1839  with 
the  imprint  of  "  Robinson  &  Franklin,  successors 
to  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.,   180  Broadway."    The 


book  is  a  thick  quarto  of  1 ,460  pages.  The  American 
issue  was  also  published  by  Lippinoott,  Gambo 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  1854,  and  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
oott &  Co.  in  1857.  Canne's  marginal  notes  and 
references  appeared  in  many  editions  of  American 
household  and  family  Bibles,  and  John  Brown's 
Self-Interpreting  Bible  was  frequently  reproduced. 
The  American  Tract  Society  early  published  a 
family  Bible  with  brief  notes  and  instructions  and 
many  editions  were  printed.  Eugene  Cummiskey, 
of  Philadelphia,  published  various  editions  for  Ro- 
man Catholics,  such  as  The  Holy  Bible,  translated 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with  anrudations,  references, 
etc.  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  famous  author  of  the 
History  of  Printing  in  America,  published  and  sold 
the  Authorized  Version  with  notes  at  his  press  in 
Worcester  Mass.;  various  editions  appeared  after 
1791. 

One  of  tne  earliest  productions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia press  was  The  Christian's  New  and  Com- 
pUie  Family  Bible,  published  by  William  Wood- 
house  in  1790.  It  was  issued  in  numbers,  and  the 
Rev.  Paul  Wright,  D.D.,  vicar  of  Oakley,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  editor. — The  Columbian 
Family  and  Pulpit  Bible  bears  the  imprint,  "Boston: 
Published  by  Joseph  Teal,  printed  by  J.  H.  A.  Frost, 
opposite  U.  S.  Bank,  Congress  Street,  1822."  It 
claims  to  be  a  "  corrected  and  improved  American 
edition  of  the  Popular  English  Family  Bible," 
supplied   "with   concise   notes   and   annotations, 

theological,    historical,    chronological, 

Am\i*^^^^'    P*^**^'    moral,    and    ex- 

Wopk«^  planatory";  also  containing  "sundry 

important  received  various  readings 
from  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts and  the  most  celebrated  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture. Also,  sundry  corrections  and  improvements 
of  our  excellent  English  version  (generally  admitted 
by  learned  Christians  of  eveiy  name)  with  references 
to  authors,  versions,  and  manuscripts;  also,  an 
illustrative  argument  prefixed  to  each  sacred  book 
or  epistle,  from  the  best  authorities."  The  volume 
is  a  folio,  embellished  with  thirty-six  engravings. 
The  book  was  issued  in  niunbers  and  had  more  than 
three  thousand  subscribers.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Homer,  D.D.,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  revised  the  ob- 
servations, and  condensed  some  of  the  notes  and 
enlai^  others.— In  1826  The  Collateral  Bible 
made  its  appearance  with  the  following  imprint: 
"Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford, 
and  by  E.  Bliss  and  E.  White,  New  York.  J.  Hard- 
ing, Printer,  1826."  This  book  was  edited  by 
William  McCorkle,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles 
Ely,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Rev. 
Gregory  T.  Bedell,  A.M.,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Philadelphia.  "  In  this  work  the  best 
marginal  references  are  printed  at  large,  and  in 
connection  with  every  passage,  by  which  means 
every  parallel  or  related  phrase  in  the  sacred  volume 
is  brought  at  once  under  the  eye,  so  as  to  present 
the  whole  scope  and  subject  of  every  text  at  a 
single  view  "  (Home,  Biblical  Bibliography,  p.  86). 
The  three  volmnes  comprised  only  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  New  Testament  part  was  never 
attempted. — The  Devotional  Family  Bible  was 
edited   by   the   Rev.   Alexander  Fletcher,   D.D., 
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"  with  practical  and  experimental  reflections  on 
each  verse  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
rich  marginal  references."  An  edition  in  quarto 
with  fifty-seven  lUustratbns  was  pubLiahed  with 
this  imprint:  "  London  and  New  York:  Virtue, 
Emmins  and  Company/'  The  title-page  has  no 
d&te,  though  O'Catlaghan  aligns  the  publication  to 
tho  year  1835. 

Of  more  modem  worki  of  a  similar  character 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  the  Lange  eom- 
mentaty,  tranalatad  and  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Philip  Schaff  and  othere  (25  vols., 
*W^"  New  York,  1866-88);  the  work  com- 
^w^h  ™*^^^  known  aa  the  '*  Speaker's  Com- 
■^J^  mentary"  (because  auggested  by  the 
Amflrican,  ^^^^^  HoD,  J,  Evelyn  Denison, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons), 
ed.  F.  a  Cook  (10  vols.,  London,  1871-81); 
the  CamMdge  Bibk  far  Schools  and  CoUegeg,  ed. 
J.  J.  S.  Perowne  (48  vols.,  Cambridge,  1877  sqq.); 
Blahop  EUieott'fl  Commentary  for  English  leaders 
(8  vok,  London,  1877-84);  J.  H.  Blunt 's  Amio- 
iated  BMe  .  ,  ,  o  Nouseh&ld  Commtnioty  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (3  vols.,  London,  1878);  Clark's 
Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,  ed.  M.  Dods  and  A. 
Whyte  (47  vols,,  Edinburgh,  1879  sqq.);  the 
Anhtrican  Commentary  (Baptist;  N,  T.  complete, 
ed.  Alvah  Hovey,  7  vols.,  O.  T.,  4  vola.^Lev.  and 
Num.,  Job,  Ecclea.,  Prov,  and  Song  of  Songa— 
publbhed  at  pr^ent,  1881  sqq.);  the  International 
liltAstraied  Commentary  on  the  New  Teetamenif  ed, 
Phihp  SchaBF  (4  vols,.  New  York,  1889);  J.  G. 
Butler,  Bibiff  Work  (11  vota,,  1892);  the  New  Cen- 
tury Bibk,  ed,  W.  F.  Adeney  (N.  T.  complete, 
13  volft.;  0-  T.,  10  vols,  issued,  London,  1901  sqq.); 
and  the  Temple  Bible  (31  vols.,  London,  1901-03; 
especially  useful  for  reading  because  the  text  is 
paragraphed  according  to  the  sense,  and  chapter 
ajid  veme  divisions  are  relegated  to  the  margin). 
The  so-called  "  Teachers'  Bibles,"  of  which  many 
were  published  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  may  also  be  mentioned, 

BisLTCK]nAj>HT:  G.  W.  Panic  r.  Gf4chich(e  der  deut&chfiA  Bi- 
brl^heraeixuTio  Z>f,  Af.  LuikerM  ton  ISlTSt^  Nuremberg, 
170i;  J.  A.  GoM,  U4h&bli£k  iHbet  Luihtr^  ,  .  .  DalmMiMdir 
wfier  ilrr  htUigmn  SchHfi  vvd  die  *  .  .  teiner  Ztit^tu>»- 
«#ti,  Nuremberg,  1324;  W,  Orme,  Bibiiathe^^  Bihticn, 
Edinborffh,  1824;  F.  H.  Homo,  Manual  of  BibHeal  Bib- 
tiiygraph^,  London,  1S30;  M-  Ggbel,  Gcachiekte  dea  chrj^U 
Hchen  Lehent  in  d€r  rhHn-^weMtfMUdwn  ev^inijeiitrhen  Kirehc^ 
vol*,  ii.  iii.  Cobleo*.  ISSS-^O;  K.  Beck,  Ermt  der  Fromme, 
fi  To1«„  Weim&r,  tSGfi;  A.  RitachL.  Ottdtichle  det  Pi$^ 
iiamvuM,  to1«.  i,  ii.  Bonn,  1880-§4:  W.  Bohnv,  £>i«  pada^o* 
gudb^i  ^fiM^biffijNm  Herto^  Emat  .  .  .  von  Ooiha,  Gqtha, 
ISBBl  Q.  Frank.  Die  Wa-tfwimer  Bibdabertettuna  vw  dtm 
Beuhuh&frai  in  Wi^n,  in  ZKG,  lii  U89L).  2. 

BIBLES  FOR  CHILDILEII:  Yariotis  attempta 
have  been  made  to  present  the  Bible  in  the  form 
of  a  **  child's  book."  The  selection  of  parts  beat 
adapted  to  immature  minds  and  the  omission  of 
the  unsuitable,  with  simpli  6  cation  of  language, 
arc  the  chief  aims  in  Buch  attempts.  Illustrations, 
coarae  print,  and  other  typographical  devices  are 
naturally  used  freely.  Such  books  spring  from  the 
conviction  that  the  Bible  contains  spiritual  truth 
for  all  and  is  the  greatest  instrument  for  awakening 
religious  feeling  and  quickening  moral  perception, 
but  that  Its  usefulness  for  these  ends  is  necessarily 


conditioned  upon  the  form  of  presentation  and  that 
the  latter  may  well  be  varied  for  different  classed'  of 
readers.  The  following  list  mentions  some  note- 
worthy books  of  this  sort  in  En^ish,  but  makes 
no  claim  to  completeness. 

An  Abridiftfnenl  of  the  Holy  StripUirea.  By  1h«  Rev.  Mr* 
Srlhfn.  late  MiniMttr  of  Si.  JametX  Cierkenwell,  pubUnh«| 
tn  1781  ami  many  later  eda,»  >t  Hartford  by  Hhb  lUid  Hm* 
m«r,  1S13. 

rV  Battle  for  Children.  Armnged  from  Ulb  King  Jataea 
Vertion.  With  q  Preface  by  ths  Hm,  FrancU  Bravm,  D.D., 
and  an  In^^ueti&n  by  the  Riokt  Reo,  Uenru  €.  Fotttr,  DM. 
[compiled  by  Un.  Joseph  B.  Gilder],  New  Yiwk  ilW2\. 

The  BihU  Story  He-U>id  J^  Yourto  People:  the  Old  Teito- 
ment  Stiiry  by  W.  H.  BenneU;  the  New  Tettameni  Story  by 
W.  F,  Adeney.  London.  1S07. 

Ths  Bibte  J&r  Youna  People,  inmstaeed  from  the  Dutch 
of  H.  Oon  and  1,  Uooyk&a  by  P.  H.  Wickateed,  fi  voUl, 
London,  18TS-7fi;  7d  «h1..  1882. 

TAff  ChitdTen*9  Bible,  or  an  Hietary  of  the  Holy  Seriptvnat 
t&  which  ij  added  a  new  manual  of  devotion*  for  cHUdren;  £y 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  En^iand,  London.  1759. 

Th£  Child' M  BibU.  W^i^  platee.  By  a  Lady  of  Cindn^ 
nati.  Philadelphia,  Henry  F*  Anoen.  1834. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Retigiime  Docirinee^  Reliyiou*  and 
Moral  Preceptty  Hiutoricid  and  Deecriptive  Br<tuiiee  of  the 
Bible;  with  a  Separate  Moral  Selection  from  tA«  A  pocryphai 
being  a  Tranacript  of  0te  received  Text:  Intended  f&r  the  ftm 
of  Familiee,  but  mora  particularly  at  a  Readino  Book  for 
SdwoU.  By  Rodolphua  Djcklnaon,  Eeq.,  .  .  .  Greeafiald, 
Hau.,  Horwe  Gravei,  Printer.  1814. 

A  eurioae  Hieroglyphick  Bibte^  or  Select  Paeea^e  in  iht 
OH  and  Nev  Teetamente,  rapmuizlfxf  with  emblematical 
ftgurea,  for  the  amusement  ^  }/outh;  deeiQticd  chiefly  to 
familiariie  tender  age.  in  a  pUatino  and  divertim;  manner^ 
with  early  ideat  of  the  Holy  Scripturee — a  very  popular  vrork 
which  appeared  in  many  editions  (tStli  ed.,  London.  1792; 
Woroester.  Mass.,  Isaiah  Thomafl,  1788;  Dublin.  1789;  etc.). 
It  if)  a  child's  book,  containiuit  short  pa^ieacca  of  Scfipturw 
in  which  some  of  the  words  are  repr^tented  by  iimall  cuta. 

The  Holy  Bible  abridged:  or  ike  Hittmy  of  fiAd  Old  and 
New  TettamanL  lUuetrated  with  Note*,  and  adorned  with 
cute.  For  the  [/«  of  Children^  To  which  tf  added.  A  Com^ 
pleat  Abstract  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaynent,  vHih  the  Apoc^ 
rypha^  in  Eaty  Verm^  New  York^  Hodge,  Allen,  and  Camp- 
bell. 1790. 

The  Sch&ol  and  Childfen^a  Bible,*  prepared  under  the  eu- 
perintendenoe  of  the  Rejy.  William  RoQerSj  .  .  .  London,  1873. 
It  presents  the  Bible  in  a  shortened  form«  *'  adapted  for  the 
use  ot  children,  and  rearranges  thtt  matter." 

The  Bible  tor  Young  People,  N^if  York.  1002,  n.e.,  lOOfl. 

Scripture  Letiont  for  echooU  on  the  Britith  tyatem  t4  nuituat 
inetrucHon.  Adopted  in  Rueeia  by  order  of  th^e  Empt^or 
Alexander  /.,  London,  1820.  AiJoordlng  to  the  ptelmae^ 
thetie'  eelectioDA  were  originally  inade  in  Russian  at  St» 
PeterBhuTK  in  1818-19,  and  adopted  in  EuMian  schools  at 
the  instance  of  Prince  Alexander  Gall  ill  n,  minii^ter  of  in- 
struction. The  Cbmmittflfl  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  then  detertniried  to  issue  them  in  the  chief 
languages  of  Europe.  The  extracts  ar^  divided  into:  (1) 
HifitoricflJ  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament;  (2)  Lessons  on 
Duty  toward  God  and  Man;.  (3)  Lessons  from  the  Bvangel- 
tsts  and  the  Act«. 

BIBLES,  HISTORICAL  (STORY-BtBLES):  The 
usual  tonn  applied  to  a  compilation  of  IFoly 
Scripture  which,  eon  fining  itself  chiefly  to  the 
hiatorical  port  ions,  adapts  them  to  oducatiotial 
purposea.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a  faithful 
repetitioD  of  the  Biblical  narratives  or  by  thorougli-i^ 
going  changes  in  the  selection  of  the  matenal^  by 
the  repreaentatioQ  of  faeta,  and  by  devotional 
application.  In  thia  article  the  term  ia  con  fined  to 
certain  medieval  works  which,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  people  and  in  popular  style,  cou- 
stituted  in  their  time  the  chief  literary  media  for 
diaaeminating  the  knowledge  of  Bible  history. 

It  IB  an  interesting  fact  that  the  histories-devo- 
tional mode  of  considering  the  Bible  received  at  ten- 
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tion  only  when  the  people  themselves  began  their 
sphitual  and  religious  emancipation.  As  soon  as 
the  vernacular  was  allowed  to  become  the  language 
of  religious  instruction,  among  the  An^o-Saxons 
and  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
The  Earliest  magne,  literary  phenomena  appear 
Story-Bibles,  which  at  least  to  a  certain  extent  fall 
under  the  conception  of  Story-Bibles. 
It  is  said  that  the  poetical  productions  of  Cfledmon 
(q.v.)  in  their  original  form  treated  the  whole 
Bible  history  to  the  day  of  judgment;  in  the 
Krist  of  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg  (q.v.)  and  in  the 
Low  Saxon  Heliand  (q.v.)  not  only  was  sacred 
history  given  in  poetical  form,  but  in  picturesque- 
ness  and  minuteness  of  details  it  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Several  other 
Story-Bibles  in  poetical  form  were  subsequently 
composed,  especially  in  Germany;  among  them 
the  work  of  Rudolf  of  Ems  (q.v.)  seems  to 
have  become  most  popular.  In  the  Biblical  lit- 
erature of  Holland  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Riming 
Bible"  of  Jacob  of  Maerlant.  Much  older  are 
the  poetical  compilations  of  Biblical  history  in  the 
French  language,  especially  that  of  Herman  of 
Valenciennes  and  the  popular  Roman  de  S.  Fanud 
which  piquantly  interweaves  evangelical  history 
with  apocryphal  and  miraculous  stories.  Com- 
pilations in  prose  were  also  written;  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  strictly  literal  method  of  trans- 
lation made  slow  progress  and  fuUy  asserted  itself 
only  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  strange 
that  the  histoiy  of  the  Old  Testament  was  treated 
more  frequently  than  that  of  the  New  Testament; 
probably,  being  the  older  and  more  unknown 
record,  it  was  better  adapted  for  a  free  compilation. 

The  space  devoted  to  Genesis  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  that  given  to  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  At  times  an  attempt  was  made  to 
insert  in  chronological  order  the  few  facts  known 
of  secular  histoiy.  As  to  the  sources,  many  leg- 
endary elements  from  older  times  may  have  be^ 
incorporated  from  popular  tradition. 
Their  But  most  of  these  works  presuppose 
Character  a  written  source.  The  material,  so  far 
and        as  it  can  not  be  traced  inmiediately 

Sources,  to  the  Vulgate,  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  poplar  collection  of  fosses  of 
Walafrid  Strabo  or  in  the  historical  works  of 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  of  Gottfrid  of  Viterbo,  and 
others.  Moreover,  later  Stoiy-Bibles  used  earlier 
works  of  the  same  nature.  Thus  the  Historia 
8chola8tica  of  Peter  Comestor  (q.v.)  was  the  source 
of  several  German  and  French  works.  Similarly, 
poetical  works  became  the  sources  of  works  in  prose. 
A  popular  Stoiy-Bible  of  Germany  may  be  traced 
to  the  poetical  production  of  Rudolf  of  Ems,  and 
French  literature  possesses  prose  compilations  of 
older  riming  Bibles;  even  in  the  Quaire  Livres 
dea  roia  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  there  are  foimd 
occasional  rimes  or  even  larger  passages  in  verse, 
all  of  which  clearly  show  that  the  original  form  of 
the  Biblical  story  in  popular  literature  was  poetic. 
It  was  only  gradually  that  higher  theological 
education  found  its  way  back  to  the  Bible  text  in 
its  proper  form. 

In  Spain  originated  the  Historta  general,  under 


the  influence  of  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  (1252-S4). 
He  entrusted  to  certain  scholars  the  task  of  writing 
a  great  collective  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Historia 
echolastica  of  Peter  Comestor,  in  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  should  be  represented  in  the 
framework  of  the  Biblical  stories  with  the  addition 
of  extensive  portions  from  secular  histoiy. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  French  ex- 
pressions hiblee  hiatarUes  and  hibUa  ki^orialee. 
Histoire  in  Old  French  means  ''  picture,"  because 
to  people  of  no  education  history  in  the  form  of 
pictures  was  most  easily  available.  Hence  bible 
historide  means  "  illustrated  Bible  "  (see  Biblbs, 
Illustrated),  while  bible  hieiariale  denotes  "  Story- 
Bible."  Bibles  hietoriales  are,  then,  the  works 
treated  above.  Of  this  sort  was  the  translation  of 
the  Hiatoria  acholaatica  of  Peter  Comestor  into  the 
dialect  of  Picard  by  Guyard  des  Moulins,  canon  of 
Aire  in  Artois  (1205),  a  work  which,  in  connection 
with  a  literal  translation  of  the  Bible  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  formed  for  hundreds  of 
years  one  of  the  most  popular  Story-Bibles  (see 
Bible  Versions,  B,  VI,  §  2). 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Reformation  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  people  the  whole  Bible 
according  to  the  original  texts,  without  glosses  and 
additions,  and  thus  with  the  beginning  of  that 
period  the  Story-Bible  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 

(S.  BERQERt.) 

Bibuooraprt:  M.  Gademann«  Haogadah  und  Midrauk- 
Haggadah,  Berlin.  1884;  D.  H.  MOUer  and  J.  y.  Sohlooaer. 
Die  Hagoadah  von  SarajevOt  Vienna,  1898;  T.  Meradorf, 
Bibliothekariache  l/n<erAaZ<un0en,Oldenberg.  1850;  E.  Reuaa, 
Die  deutecKs  HietorierUribel,  Jena,  1866;  idem,  GteehidUs 
der  h^iifen  Schnften  dee  N,  T.,  f  f  463-464.  Brunswick, 
1887;  Lee  Quaire  Livree  dee  roie,  ed.LeR.de  Lincy. 
Paris,  1841;  E.  Reum,  in  Revue  de  thMogie  el  fx^Oo- 
eophie,  zvi  (1867),  1  sqq.;  H.  Palm,  Ein  mtMeMod^ 
deuiecKe  Hietorienbibel,  Breslau,  1867;  J.  Bonnard,  Lee 
TraducUone  de  la  Biiie  en  vere  franqaie,  Paris,  1884;  Le 
Roman  de  S.  Fanud,  ed.  C.  Chabaneau.  ib.  1889;  L.  De- 
Usle,  lAvree  dHmagee  deeHnie  h  VinetrucHon  rdigietue  dee 
Uaquee,  Paris,  1890;  S.  Berger,  Lee  Biblee  CosfOIanet,  in 
Romania,  xzviii,  1809. 

BIBLES,  ILLUSTRATED. 

Illustrated  Bfanuscripts,  Roman  and  Bysantine  (|  I). 

Teutonic  and  Celtic  Manuscripts  (f  2). 

Bfanuscripts  of  the  Eleventh  Century  (f  3). 

Biblia  Pauperum  (f  4). 

Illustrated  Bibles  of  the  Reformation  and  Later  (|  6). 

The  Nineteenth  Century  (f  6). 

The  history  of  illustration  goes  back  beyond  the 
Christian  era;  the  ancients  adorned  manuscripts 
of  Homer,  Vei^,  and  Livy  with  drawings  and  richly 
painted  designs,  and  illustrations  were  introduced 
for  educational  purposes  into  the  works  of  Vitru- 
vius  on  architecture,  Aratus  on  astrology,  and  Vege- 
tins  on  the  art  of  war.    In  like  manner,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  probably  earlier,  illus- 
tration was   applied    to    manuscripts 
z.  niustra-  of   the   Bible.      Presumably  to    this 
tedManu-  decoration    may    be    referred    what 
scripts,     Jerome  and  Chiysostom  say  in  repro- 
Roman  and  bation    of  the  luxury  which   people 
Byzantine,  allowed  themselves  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion  of   the    Scriptures.      The    high 
veneration  paid  to  the  Bible  explains  the  seal  with 
which  miniature-painting  was  pursued  in  the  eaily 
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Church.  The  extant  illustrated  manuscripts  do 
not  apparently  go  further  back  than  the  fourth 
century  (the  fragment  of  Genesis  in  the  Vienna 
libraiy;  the  Vatican  Joshua;  the  evangeliarium  of 
Roflsano;  and  a  Sjrriac  evangeliarium  of  586  in  the 
Laurentian  library  at  Florence).  In  these  many 
features,  such  as  the  architectiu^,  costume,  action, 
the  introduction  of  allegorical  figures  and  personi- 
fications, indicate  the  nature  of  the  scene  or  its 
locality,  which  are  derived  from  ancient  art  and 
reveal  Uie  prevalence  of  a  good  tradition.  Among 
them  are  small  pictures  executed  in  body-colors 
with  idyllic  artistic  feeling,  after  the  manner  of  the 
older  mural  painting.  The  miniatures  of  the  Vienna 
Genesis  are  still  partly  in  the  purely  illusionist 
style  which  had  been  dominant  since  the  Flavian 
period,  like  the  paintings  in  the  Baths  of  Con- 
Btantine;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  a  style 
^>ecially  adapted  to  book  illustration,  more  a 
draftsman's  than  a  painter's.  They  exhibit  the 
continued  influence  of  the  narrative  art  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  as  shown 
in  the  pictures  from  the  Odyssey  on  the  Esquiline, 
on  Roman  sarcophagi,  and  in  the  pictures  of  PhUos- 
teatus;  this  defined  the  specific  style  of  all  Chris- 
tian compositions  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  illustrations  of  the  Paris  Psalter  and  other 
manuscripts  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  are  characteristic  of  the  end 
of  Greek  and  the  beginning  of  Roman  painting. 
The  Joshua  continues  the  Roman  triumphal  style, 
with  strong  affinity  to  the  reliefs  of  Trajan's  Colunm. 
In  the  Byzantine  empire  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
civilisation  was  long  felt;  but  a  more  ornamental 
tendency  came  in  with  the  iconoclastic  contro- 
versy. It  is  true  there  are  some  illustrations  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  a  psalter  and  a 
commentary  on  Isaiah  in  the  Vatican,  another 
psalter  and  the  sermons  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris,  which  are  worthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  eariy  Christian  specimens; 
but  as  a  rule  the  drawing  grows  harder  and  stiffer. 
Omamentat'  >n,  on  the  other  hand,  is  richer;  the 
gold  ground  becomes  more  usual,  the  initial  letters 
are  made  prominent,  and  the  ornamental  borders 
are  more  noteworthy.  Mosaic  and  enamel  paint- 
ing set  the  style  for  the  miniatures  as  well.  The 
standard  of  Byzantine  painting  is  laid  down  in  the 
Mount  Athoe  ''  Guide  to  Painting  "  (1458;  trans- 
lated into  German  by  G.  Schafer,  Treves,  1855). 
The  development  of  illustration  in  the  West  was 
altogether  different.  Here,  too,  the  influence  of  the 
eariy  Christian  tradition  was  operative;  but  the 
entrance  of  the  Teutonic  nations  into  the  Church 
brought  new  impulses  and  new  problems.  They 
were,  indeed,  barbarians,  without  any  native 
artistic  style;  but  they  brought  with  them  a  joyous 
power  of  accomplishment,  a  feeling  for  nature, 
and  a  bold  love  of  truth  which  had  far-reaching 
effects. 

The  Roman  tradition  continued  among  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Franks;  but  art  became  ruder  and 
less  refined.  In  the  early  Christian  and  Byzan- 
tine maniiscripts  the  decoration  had  been  usually 
confined  to  the  addition  of  pictures;  the  Teutonic 
peoples  extended  it  to  the  text  itself.    The  initials 


are  almost  buried  in  bright  colors  and  elaborate 
decoration,  the  leaves  framed  in  colored  designs. 
The  scribe  was  often  the  painter. 
2.  Teutonic  These  characteristics  appear  plainly 
and  Celtic  in  the  Irish  manuscripts — the  "  Book 
Manuscripts,  of  Kells  "  at  Trinity  College,  Dublm, 
and  those  of  Wflrzbiu^,  'Treves,  and 
St.  Gall.  The  influence  of  Gregory  the  Great 
helped  to  preserve  the  early  Chnstian  traditions 
among  the  An^o-Saxons  and  Franks  until  within 
the  Carolingian  period  (the  Purple  (jospel  in  the 
British  Museum  and  an  evangeliarium  at  Cam- 
bridge, seventh  century).  An  independent  con- 
ception comes  out  first  in  the  illustrations  proper, 
without  any  feeling  for  perspective,  but  with  an 
attractive  effort  to  attain  truth  and  naturalness 
(Ashbumham  Pentateuch,  seventh  century).  Un- 
der the  Carolingians  great  schools  were  founded 
for  artistic  copying  of  manuscripts  at  Tours,  Origans, 
Metz,  Reichenau,  St.  Gall,  Treves,  etc.  Their 
work  was  connected  with  the  old  tradition  by  its 
sober-minded  simplicity  and  its  careful  technique 
(evangeliarium  of  (jrodescalc,  Paris;  another  at 
Vienna;  another  of  St.  M^daid,  826,  at  Soissons; 
another  of  King  Lothair,  843,  and  the  Bible  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  850,  both  in  Paris).  In  the  prov- 
inces the  development,  though  less  beautiful,  was 
more  independent  (Bible  of  Alcuin,  British  Mu- 
seum). Here  the  draftsman  takes  precedence  of  the 
painter,  but  the  work  is  marked  by  originality  and 
poetic  imagination  and  power  (Utrecht  Psalter,  ninth 
century;  a  benedictionale  at  Chatsworth;  evangelia- 
riaof  Otto  I  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Egbert  at  Treves, 
c.  980,  of  Echtemach  at  Grotha,  c.  990,  and  of  Otto 
III  at  Aix-la-Chapelle).  Then  the  decoration  be- 
comes gradually  more  elaborate,  the  pictorial  and 
ornamental  parts  begin  to  interchange  their  qual- 
ities, the  initials  and  borders  are  rich  and  gay. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Climiac  mood  of 
struggle  and   renunciation  prevails;  the  spiritual 
excitement  and  vivid  fancy  of  the  time  are  shown 
in    the   Bible-illustrations;  wasted   forms   in   stiff 
garments  set  forth  the  ascetic  ideal  of  their  creators; 
truth  to  nature  disappears  entirely.    And  yet  there 
is  great  progress  in  every  domain  of  the  intellectual 
life — it  is  the  age  of  Bernard.    Even  in  the  mini- 
atures there  are  signs  of  the  awakening 
3.  Manu-  of  the  individual  life;  beneath  all  the 
scripts  of  passion  and  combat  there  are  a  quiet 
the        melancholy   and    longing    for    peace. 
Eleventh    Heniy    II     endowed     his     Bamberg 
Century,    foimdations  with  beautifully  painted 
books,  and  at  Hildesheim  an  important 
scriptorium,  influential  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  was  founded  by  Bern  ward,  himself  a  pioneer 
in  painting.     Here  the  forms  are  hard  and  tradi- 
tional,  but  the  content  is  new  and  full  of  deep 
and  animated  feeling.    After  the  rise  of    general 
civilization  under  the  Hohenstaufens,  the  bars  of 
form  were  to  a  great  extent  broken  down.    The 
joy  of  living  came  back,  and  led  the  imagination 
once  more  into  the   comprehension   of   beautiful 
things,    both  graceful  and   dignified.    There  is  a 
better  feeling  for  outline,  and  the  study  of  the  heri- 
tage of  antiquity  seems  to  revive.    The  Bruchsal 
evangeliarium    at   Carlsruhe    shows    surprisingly 
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good  drawing  and  natural  movement,  as  does 
another  of  about  1200  in  the  cathedral  library  at 
Treves;  best  of  all  is  that  of  Heniy  the  Lion, 
formerly  in  the  cathedral  treasury  at  Prague  but 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  Merseburg  Vulgate.  A  brilliant  period  for 
miniature-painting  was  opening;  but  its  tone  was 
characterized  rather  by  breadth  than  by  depth,  and 
the  more  popular  it  became,  the  more  the  profound 
symbolism  of  the  early  times  disappeared.  Illustra- 
tion was  now  bestowed  less  on  Bibles  than  on  books 
used  in  public  worship,  until  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  artistic  interest  once  more  covered  the  whole 
Bible;  but  new  life  really  came  into  this  branch  of 
illustration  with  the  invention  of  wood-engraving. 

The  transition  to  illustrated  Bibles  for  the  people 

is  seen  in  the  Biblia  pauperum  of  the  thirteenth 

and  fourteenth  centuries — short  representations  of 

the  earthly  life  of  Christ  in  simple 

4.  Biblia    drawings,    generally    uncolored,   ran- 
Pauperum.  ging  in   number  from   thirty-four  to 

fifty.  Each  event  depicted  is  accom- 
panied by  two  antitypes  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  by  four  prophets  with  appropriate  citations, 
and  the  pict\u*es  are  explained  in  Latin  or  in  Ger- 
man. The  most  important  examples  of  these 
"  Bibles  of  the  Poor  "  are  those  of  St.  Florian  in 
Lower  Austria,  of  the  Lyceum  library  at  Constance, 
in  the  Vienna  and  Munich  libraries  [and  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Wolfenbattel]. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  and  engraving, 
especially  wood-engraving,  both  the  Bible  and  art 
became  common  property.  Reproductions  of  the 
BiUia  pauperumy  which  now  first  became  really 
accessible  to  the  "poor,"  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  early  block  books.  The  German 
Bibles  before  Luther  (Augsburg  1477,  Cologne  c. 
1480,  Nuremberg  1483,  LUbeck  1494)  ha^e  wood- 
cuts. Finally  Dllrer,  with  the  wonderful  vision 
which  could  realize  even  the  majestic  pictures  of 
the  Apocalypse,  raised  Biblical  illustration  to  its 
highest  dignity.  With  the  vernacular  text,  eagerly 
sought  after  as  it  was,  a  great  variety  of  illustra- 
tions went  hand  in  hand.  Luther  recognized  their 
importance  to  the  Reformation  cause  and  pro- 
moted illustration  zealously,  and  Melanchthon 
drew  rough  sketches,  which  he  gave  to  Lucas 
Cranach  for  execution.  Bible-illustration  has 
never  had  such  a  vogue  as  in  the  first  half  of  the 

sixteenth  century.     The  most  splendid 

5.  Illus-    edition  was  published  by   Krafft   of 
trated      Wittenberg  in  1576  and   1584.    With 

Bibles  of    the  middle   of   the    century  Biblical 
the  Refor-  illustrating  took  a  new  direction,  when 
mation     line-engraving  gradually  forced  wood- 
and  Later,  engraving  into  the  background.    The 
latter  was  used  mainly  for  cheap  pop- 
ular editions,  while  artistic  tendencies  were  mainly 
displayed  by  the  former.    In  1607  the  fifty-two 
pictures  from  the  logge  of  the  Vatican,  the  so-called 
Ra£fael  Bible,  engraved  by  Badalocchio  and  Lan- 
franco,  were  published,  followed  by  another  impor- 
tant series  of  line-engravings,  the   lames  htbltca 
and  HistaricB  aacroB  published  by  Merian  at  Frank- 
fort, 1625-27,  and  a  long  list  of  similar  works  in 
Germany,  France,   and  Italy.    In  the  eighteenth 


century  wood-engraving  almost  entirely  died  out, 
except  for  cheap  ephemeral  productions,  while  line- 
engraving  flourished  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
school,  who  shared  the  renown  of  the  French. 
German  art  was  mainly  imitative,  and  produced 
little  that  is  noteworthy  in  Biblical  illustration. 
Good  editions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  published 
during  this  period  in  Holland  by  Mortier,  1700; 
Danckers,  1700;  Luyken,  1740;  Schots,  1749.  In 
France  the  best  were  those  of  Basnage,  1705,  and 
Martin,  1724.  In  England,  besides  the  Oxford 
Bible  of  1717,  there  were  the  editions  of  Royau- 
mont,  1705;  Garke,  1759;  and  Fleetwood,  1769. 
In  all  these  the  Dutch-Flemish  spirit  appears,  with 
its  wide,  free,  joyous  life;  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  illustration  are  based  on  imitation  of  paint- 
ing; Rubens,  and  Rembrandt  for  etching,  are  the 
highest  authorities.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Bible-illustration  took  a  new  impulse  from  Eng- 
land. The  modem  romantic  manner  and  strain- 
ing after  effect  entered  into  it,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  great  Holy  BibU  toith  Engraoings  from  Pie- 
turea  and  Designs  by  ihe  most  Eminent  Artists, 
published  in  London,  1800.  [This,  however,  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Holy 
Bible  with  illustrations  engraved  by  John  Cole 
(London,  1730)  and  a  volume  with  the  same  title 
illustrated  by  John  Sturt,  as  well  as  by  the  James 
Tittler  Bible  (4  vols.,  1794^5).  It  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  efforts,  such  as  the  Pictorial 
BibU  by  Charles  Knight,  with  woodcuts  (London, 
1828-29,  New  York,  1843),  another  of  the  same 
name,  but  with  steel  engravings  (London,  1847-49), 
a  nimierous  series  of  Bible  Picture  Books  issued  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  Bible  lUus- 
trationSf  issued  by  Frowde  (London,  1896).] 

The  interest  in  the  Orient  which  came  up  with 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign,  in  alliance  with 
the  strong  realistic  tendency  of  the  century,  brought 
in  a  wholly  new  sort  of  illustrated  Bible,  Uke 
Brown's  Family  Bible  (London  and  New  York), 
with  views  of  towns  and  landscapes  in  addition 
to  historical  pictures.  Later,  wood-engraving  re- 
vived reached  once  more  an  imexpected  height 
of  excellence,  and  succeeded  in  getting  in  touch 
with  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
6.  The  Notable  products  of  this  revival 
Nineteenth  (in  Germany)  were  Oliver's  Bible  of 

Century.  1834 ;  Overbeck's  forty  fine  illustrations 
to  the  New  Testament  (1841) ;  the  Cotta 
edition  of  1850,  with  175  wood-engravings  after  the 
first  artists  of  Germany;  and,  best  of  all  the  German 
editions,  that  published  by  Wigand  (Leipsic,  1852- 
1860),  with  240  illustrations  by  Julius  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (Eng.  ed.,  Leipsic,  1855-60;  London, 
1869).  The  technically  brilliant  but  too  theatrical  de- 
signs of  Dor6  won  ereat  popularity.  The  Germans 
have  recently  published  several  noteworthy  editions, 
such  as  the  "  PfeilstQcker  Bible  "  in  1887,  with 
many  explanatory  archeological  drawings,  and  the 
*'  Star  Bible  "  published  by  Hinrichs  (Leipsic)  in 
1892,  with  reproductions  of  classical  pictures  for 
the  Old  Testament  and  Hofmann's  for  the  New. 
[One  of  the  latest  attempts  at  Biblical  illustration 
IS  the  work  of  the  French  artist  J.  J.  J.  Tissot  (d. 
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1902),  who,  during  a  ten  yean^  residenoe  in  Pales- 
tine, prepared  a  seriee  of  sketches  based  upon 
study  of  the  Biblical  places  and  environment. 
The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jews  Chnet,  with  365  com- 
positions in  color  and  black  and  white,  was  pub- 
lished in  4  vols,  in  1899-1000,  and  The  Old  Teetor 
ment,  with  396  similar  illustrations,  in   1904  (2 

vols.).]  (H.  H6li9CHSR.) 

BmuooBATHT:  A.  de  Bastard,  Peinhtrta  H  omtmgnia  cKm 
M88.,  eflqpedaUy  voL  iii,  8  vols.,  PariB.  1832-eO  (4th-16th 
eenturies,  a  very  oomplete  work);  idem,  PairUureB,  or- 
iMiMnlt  .  ,  ,  d€  la  BibU  d€  Charha  U  Chauve  ...  & 
Paria,  ib.  1883;  H.  Shaw.  lUuminaled  OmamenU  of  tKe 
MiddU  Agu^  London,  1833  (dth-17th  oenturiet,  elabo- 
rate and  coetly);  idem,  Handbock  of  ike  Art  of  lUuminO' 
Hon,  ib.  1860;  J.  O.  Westwood,  lUwmituUed  UhutnUUnu 
of  Ae  BibU,  copied  from  8deet  M8S.  of  the  Middle  Agee, 
ib.  1846  (with  deseriptive  letterpreae);  H.  N.  Humphresrs, 
iOyminaied  Booke  of  the  Middle  Agee,  ib.  1840  (historical 
and  illustrative);  H.  A.  MOller,  Dm  Evanodietarium 
Heinriehe  III.  in  der  Stad&ibliothek  su  Bremen,  Bremen, 
1862;  W.  R.  Tymms,  AH  of  Itluminatino,  London,  1866 
(noteworthy);  J.  O.  Westwood,  Paceimilee  of  the  Mini- 
aiuree  and  Omamenie  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irieh  M3S,, 
ib.  1868;  J.  H.  Todd,  DeeeripUve  Remarke  on  lUumina- 
tione,  ib.  1860  (deals  lai^ly  with  the  Book  of  Kells); 
J.  E.  Wooel,  Die  BUderbibel  dee  BeUelav,  Prague,  1871; 
A.  Frind,  Seriptum  euper  Apoeaiypein  cum  imaginibuet 
lb.  1872;  F.  W.  Delamotte,  Pnmar  of  the  AH  of  lUu- 
mtnalMm,  London,  1874;  W.  de  Q.  Birch  and  H.  Jenner, 
Barly  Drawinge  and  lUuminaHone;  InirodveHon  to  the 
Shidy  of  lUuminaied  MSS.,  ib.  1870  ('*a  handsome  book 
for  specialists");  A.  Springer,  PeaUeriUueiraHonen  im 
friUken  MiUelalier,  Leipsic,  1881;  idem.  Die  OeneeiebUder 
in  der  Kunet  dee  frUhen  MOtelaltere,  ib.  1884;  O.  von  Geb- 
bardt.  The  Miniaturee  of  the  Aehbumham  Pentateuch^ 
London,  1883;  R.  Muther,  Die  iUteeten  deutechen  BUder- 
hibeln,  Munich,  1883;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  Miniaiuren  dee 
Codex  EgberU  .  .  .  su  Trier,  Freiburg,  1884;  idem,  Qe- 
eckii^te  der  diri»aichen  Kun^  i,  447  sqq.,  ib.  1806;  Oe- 
•dUeMs  der  deuteehen  Kunet,  vol.  iii,  H.  Janitschek,  Die 
Malerei,  Berlin,  1800;  K.  von  LOtsow,  GeeikidUe  dee 
deutechen  Kupferetiehe  und  HoleechniUe,  vol.  iv,  ib.  1801; 
8.  Beissel,  Dae  .  .  .  Evangdienbuch  im  Dome  eu  Hildee- 
keim,  Hildesheim,  1801;  J.  Strsygowski^  Dae  Etechmiadein 
BvangeUar,  Vienna,  1801;  C.  von  Kobell,  Miniatuten  und 
InUialen  aue  MSS.  dee  4.-16.  Jahrhunderte,  Munich,  1802; 
J.  H.  Middleton,  lUuminaied  MSS.  in  Claeeical  and  Mod- 
em Timtee,  London,  1802  (letterpress  elaborate  and  oom- 
prehenaive);  W.  von  Hartel  and  F.  Wickhoff,  Die  Wiener 
Oeneeie,  Vienna,  1805;  8.  Berger,  Lee  Manuele  pour 
PiUuetraiion  du  PeauHer,  in  Mhnoiree  de  la  eoeiitS  dee  an- 
HquiUe,  1808,  Ivii;  O.  E.  Warner,  lUuminaied  MSS.,  Lon- 
don, 1000;  the  illustrations  of  the  Evangeliarium  of  Roe- 
■ano  are  reproduced  in  the  exact  siae  of  the  originals  by 
A.  Munoa,  Rome,  1007. 

On  the  BibUa  Pauperum  oonsult:  8.  L.  Sotheby,  Prin- 
Hpia  typographiea,  London,  1858;  J.  T.  Berjeau,  BiUia 
pauperum,  London,  1860;  A.  Camesina  and  G.  Heider, 
Die  bildUAen  DareieUunoen  der  Biblia  pauperum  ...  in 
SL  Florian,  Vienna,  1863;  E.  la  Roche,  Die  dlieete  BU- 
derbibet,  die  eogenannte  BHUia  pauperum,  Basel,  1881; 
W.  L.  Schreiber,  Manuel  de  Vamateur  de  la  gravure  .  .  . 
at*  XM.  tiMe,  7  vols.,  Leipsic,  1801-1000;  F.  Laib  and 
F.  J.  Sehwars,  BUdia  pauperum,  Freiburg.  1800;  E.  M. 
Thompson,  On  a  MS.  of  the  Biblia  pauperum,  in  Biblio- 
Aeea,  iii,  1807;  Biblia  pauperum.  Unicum  der  Heidel- 
berger  UnivereiiiUe-Bibliothek,  in  34  lAehtdrucktafeln  und 
4  Totdn,  Berlin,  1006. 

BIBLES,  POLYGLOT. 
L  The  Complutensian  Polyglot. 
IL  The  Antwerp  Polyglot. 
IIL  The  Paris  Polyglot. 

rV.  The  London  Polyglot  (Walton's  Polyglot). 
V.  Minor  Polyglots. 

Polyglot  Bibles  are  editions  of  the  Bible 
presenting  the  text  in  several  languages  side  by 
side.  Tlie  practical  needs  of  the  Jews  after  Hebrew 
oeaaed  to  be  a  living  tongue  led  to  the  preparation 


of  manuscripts  gjving,  with  the  ori^nal  Hebrew, 
translations  or  paraphrases  in  Aramaic,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  the  languages  of  Europe.  Like 
conditions  in  the  Church  were  met  in  similar  manner. 
Certain  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  are  mentioned  in  the  article 
Bible-Text,  II,  1,  §  9.  An  edition  in  the  original 
and  in  modem  Greek  was  printed  in  1638  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cyril  Lucar  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  vin), 
and  the  needs  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Armenia  are 
met  in  like  manner  by  editions  still  issued  by  Rome 
and  by  Protestant  Bible  Societies.  The  so-called 
^ossaries  (see  Glosses,  Biblical)  and  interlinear 
versions  giving  the  Vulgate  and  the  vernacular  text 
of  the  Middle  Ages  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  And  there  are  numerous  modem 
copies  of  the  Vulgate  accompanied  by  an  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  translation. 

The  name  Poly^ot,  however,  can  not  strictly 
be  given  to  editions  presenting  but  two  languages 
(Gk.  pclye  »  "  many  ")»  &nd,  in  common  usage,  is 
restricted  to  certain  particular  works,  vis.: 

L  The  Compiutensiaii  Polyglot,  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  rarest  of  Biblical  worl^,  was  undertaken 
under  the  supervision  and  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  chancellor  of  Castile  (d.  1517),  and 
was  prepared  by  the  most  famous  scholars  of  Spain, 
such  as  Demetrius  Ducas  of  Crete,  Antonio  of 
Lebrija,  Diego  Lopez  de  Stunica,  Ferdinand  Nuflea 
de  Gusman,  and  Alphonso  of  Zamora.  After  yean 
of  labor  the  work  was  printed  at  Alcala  (Latin, 
CompliUum)  between  1513  and  1517,  being  finished 
only  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  the  cardinal, 
and  was  published  in  1520  with  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Leo  X.  It  consists  of  six  folio  volumes, 
the  first  four  including  the  Old  Testament,  the 
fifth  the  New  Testament,  and  the  sixth  being  a 
Hebrew-Ohaldee  lexicon  with  grammatical  and 
other  notes  (printed  separately  as  Alphansi  Zamo- 
rensie  introductionee  artis  grammaticce  HebraiccB, 
Alcala,  1526).  The  languages  are  (1)  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament;  (2)  the  Targum  of  Onkelos; 

(3)  the  Septuagint  (here  printed  for  the  first  time 
and  with  remarkable  alterations  of  the  manuscriptc 
to  make  the  text  fit  the  Hebrew  or  the  Latin); 

(4)  the  Vulgate;  (5)  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Latin  translations  of  the  Targum  and  Septuagint 
are  appended.  The  title-page  and  last  page  are 
^ven  in  reduced  facsimile  in  Schaff's  Companion 
to  ike  Greek  TeetamerU  (New  York,  1885). 

n.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot  (Biblia  Regia)  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  by 
the  famous  Antwerp  printer  Christophe  Plantin  (8 
vols.,  folio,  1569-72).  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus 
(see  Arias,  Benedictus)  had  clmrge  of  the  work, 
with  the  help  of  Spanish,  Belgian,  and  French 
scholars,  among  them  Andr^  Maes,  Guy  le  Fdvre  de 
la  Boderie,  and  Francois  Rapheleng.  Volumes  i-iv 
contain  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  v  the  New;  be- 
sides the  original  texts,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septu- 
agint with  Latin  translation,  Aramaic  targums  of 
the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles)  are  given, 
with  Latin  translation;  also  the  old  Syriac 
(Peshito)   version  of  the  New  Testament,  lack- 
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ing  II  Peter,  11  and  III  John,  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypee;  it  is  printed  with  both  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  characters  and  has  a  Latin  translation. 
Volumes  vi-vii  contain  the  Hebrew  lexicon  of  Sanctes 
Pagninus,  the  Syriac-Chaldee  lexicon  of  Le  Fdvre 
de  la  Boderie,  a  Syriac  grammar  by  Maes,  a  Greek 
dictionary  and  archeological  treatises  by  Arias 
Montanus,  and  many  brief  philological  and  critical 
notes.  The  last  volume  repeats  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  with  interlinear  Latin  translations, 
by  Sanctes  Pagninus  of  the  former,  and  the  Vulgate 
for  the  latter;  this  part  of  the  work,  especially  the 
New  Testament,  has  often  been  reprinted.  The 
critical  preparation  was  defective  and  the  manu- 
scripts us^  were  of  secondary  importance;  in 
many  places  there  is  dependence  on  the  Complu- 
tensian  work. 

m.  The  Paris  Polyglot,  the  most  magnificent 
but  scientifically  least  important  of  all,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  Guy  Michel  le  Jay  in  seven  lan- 
guages (10  vols.,  1629-45).  Volumes  i-iv  are 
merely  reprints  of  the  Antwerp  Bible.  Volumes 
v-vi  contain  the  New  Testament  from  the  same 
edition,  augmented  by  the  Syriac  Antilegomena 
and  an  Arabic  version  with  Latin  translation. 
The  other  volumes  contain  (1)  the  so-called  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  with  its  Samaritan  translation 
(see  BiBLB  Versions,  A,  IV);  (2)  the  Syriac; 
and  (3)  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
all  with  Latin  translations.  The  Oratorian  Jean 
Morin  prepared  the  Samaritan  texts  and  the 
Maronite  Gabriel  Sionita  did  most  of  the  Syriac 
work. 

IV.  The  London  Polyglot  (Walton's  Polyglot), 
the  most  scholarly  and  the  commonest  of  aU,  was 
undertaken  by  Brian  Walton  (q.v.),  afterward 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  completed  in  1657  (6  vols., 
London).  Walton  had  the  help  of  nearly  all  con- 
temporary English  scholars,  particularly  the  Ori- 
entalists Edmund  Castell,  Edward  Pococke, 
Thomas  Hyde,  Dudley  Loftus,  Abraham  Weelocke, 
Thomas  Greaves,  and  Samuel  Clarke.  The  excel- 
lence of  this  Polyglot  over  others  consists  in  the 
greater  number  of  old  Oriental  versions  and 
the  much  greater  and  more  intelligent  work 
of  the  editor.  The  first  four  volumes  con- 
tain the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  with 
the  Antwerp  interlinear  version,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  from  the  Vatican 
edition  of  1587  with  the  variants  of  the  Alex- 
andrine codex,  the  fragments  of  the  Itala  col- 
lected by  Flaminius  Nobilius,  the  Vulgate  from 
the  Vatican  edition  with  the  corrections  of  Lucas 
of  BrUgge,  the  Peshito  augmented  by  the  trans- 
lation of  certain  apocrypha,  a  better  edition  of  the 
Arabic  version,  the  Targums  from  Buxtorf,  the 
Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
Ethiopic  version  of  the  Psalms  and  Song  of  Songs. 
These  texts  (nine  in  all),  with  Latin  translations 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental,  are  arranged  side 
by  side  or  one  under  the  other.  Two  additional 
Targums,  that  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  that  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  Persian  translation  are  given  in 
▼ol.  iv.  The  New  Testament  appears  in  vol.  v, 
the  text  with  few  changes  from  Robert  Stephens's 
folio  edition  of  1550;  then  are  given  Arias's  version 


and  the  variants  of  the  Alexandrine  oodex,  Syriac. 
Latin,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  the 
Gospels  in  Persian,  with  literal  Latin  translations. 
Walton's  Apparattts,  a  critical-historical  intro- 
duction in  vol.  i,  was  not  superseded  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  was  several  times  republished. 
Volume  vi  contains  critical  collections  to  all  the 
texts  published.  Finally  Edmund  Castell's  Lexicon 
HeptagloUum  (2  parts,  Cambridge,  1669)  is  usually 
coimted  as  an  int^ral  part  of  this  Poly^ot. 

V.  Minor  Polyglots:  Less  important  are  (1)  the 
Heidelberg  Polyglot  (PolygloUa  Sanctandreana ; 
Old  Testament,  1586;  New  Testament  added,  1599), 
probably  edited  by  Bona  venture  Comeille  Bertram, 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Gieneva  1566-84,  afterward 
preacher  .at  Frankenthal.  It  contains  the  original 
texts  and  Septuagint,  with  Latin  translations,  and 
the  Vulgate,  all  from  the  Antwerp  Poly^ot.  (2) 
The  Hamburg  Polyglot  (1596)  consists  of  six  volumes 
by  David  Wolder,  giving  in  four  columns  the  Greek 
texts,  the  Vulgate,  Pagninus's  Latin  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  Beza's  of  the  New,  with 
Luther's  German  version,  to  which  Elias  nutter's 
Hebrew  Bible  of  1587  was  added  with  new  title- 
page  bearing  the  date  1596.  (3)  The  Nuremberg 
Polyglot,  the  work  of  Elias  Hutter  (q.v.),  comprises 
(a)  an  Old  Testament  in  six  languages  (1599), 
carried  only  to  the  Book  of  Ruth;  (b)  a  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German  Psalter  (1602);  (c)  a 
New  Testament  in  twelve  languages  (2  parts,  1599) 
— Syriac,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Greek,  French, 
Vulgate,  English,  German,  Danish,  Bohemian, 
and  Polish;  (d)  a  New  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  taken  from  the  pre- 
ceding (1602).  (4)  The  Leipsic  Polyglot  of  Chris- 
tianus  Reinecdus,  rector  at  Weissenfels,  has  the 
New  Testament  in  five  languages  (1713)  and  the 
Old  Testament  in  four  (2  vols.,  1750-51).  (5)  The 
BieUfeld  Polyglot,  ed.  R.  Stier  and  C.  G.  W.  Theile 
(4  vols.,  ii  and  iii  in  two  parts,  1846-55),  contains 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German,  the  New  Testament  in  the  last  three 
languages,  with  variants  of  different  German  ver- 
sions in  the  fourth  column;  there  are  also  copies 
with  the  English  version  in  place  of  the  German. 
Lastly,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Biblia  Hexor 
glotta  of  E.  R.  de  Levante  (6  vob.,  London,  1874- 
1876),  and  Bagster's  Biblia  sacra  polygloUa,  with 
prolegomena  by  S.  Lee  (London,  1831).  Other 
works  including  only  portions  of  the  Bible  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article.       E.  Nestlk. 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  Le  Long,  Bihlioiheca  Sacra,  emendata  .  .  . 
ab  A.  G.  Maseh,  part  i.  chap.  4,  pp.  331-408.  Halle.  1778; 
idem,  Di§eour$  hi$torique  mr  let  principalet  MiiionM  de» 
Bii>U9  volygloUu,  pp.  554  sqq.,  Paris.  1713;  B.  Pick,  Hi»- 
tory  of  Printed  Bditione  .  .  .  and  Polyglot  Biblee,  in  He- 
braica,  ix  (1892-93).  47-116. 

BIBLES,   RABBINIC,  called  also  Great  Bibles 

(Mi^a'ot  Cfedolot):  Hebrew  Bibles  containing, 
besides  the  original  text,  the  commentaries  of  sim- 
dry  Jewish  rabbis.  The  first  of  these  Bibles  was 
published  by  Daniel  Bomberg,  edited  by  Felix  Pra- 
tensis  (4  parts,  Venice,  1517-18);  it  contains,  besides 
the  Hebrew,  the  Aramaic  paraphrases  and  commen- 
taries of  eight  different  writers  on  certain  books, 
Masoretic  notes,  and  other  matter.    As  the  editor 
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was  a  convert  to  Christianity,  his  work  did  not 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Jews.  Its  faults  induced 
Bomberg  to  undertake  another  edition,  for  which 
he  employed  as  editor  the  celebrated  Masoretic 
scholar  Jacob  ben  Hayyim,  who  in  after-life  also 
embraced  Christianity.  This  edition,  the  Hebrew 
title  of  which  means  "  The  Holy  Gate  of  the  Lord," 
was  published  at  Venice  (4  vols.,  1524-25)  and, 
like  the  first  edition,  contains  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Aramaic  commentaries,  and  the  Masoretic  notes. 
The  editor's  introduction,  containing  a  treatise  on 
the  Masorah,  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Christian  David  Ginsburg  (Jacob  ben  Chafim's 
Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  London,  1865), 
who  based  The  Massoretic  Critical  Text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (1894)  on  this  edition  of  Hayyim. 

A  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  second 
Bomberg  Bible  was  published  (Venice,  1546-48) 
tmder  the  supervision  of  Cornelius  Adelkind.  The 
changes  made  in  this  edition  were  the  omission  of 
some  commentaries  and  the  substitution  of  others. 
Bomberg's  fourth  Rabbinic  Bible,  by  J.  de  Gara, 
was  earned  through  the  press  and  corrected  by 
Isaac  ben  Joseph  Salam  and  Isaac  ben  Gershon 
Treves  (4  vols.,  Venice,  1568).  The  correctors 
remark  at  the  end  of  the  work  that  they  have  rein- 
serted in  this  edition  the  portion  of  the  Masorah 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  1546-48.  Appended  to 
this  is  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

A  Rabbinic  Bible  (4  vols.,  Venice,  1617-18) 
was  pubUshed  by  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  Bragadini 
and  edited  by  the  celebrated  Leon  of  Modena. 
It  contains  the  Aramaic  paraphrases,  the  Masorah, 
and  the  Rabbinic  commentaries  of  De  Gara's 
edition.  This  edition,  however,  is  of  less  value  to 
the  critical  student,  being  censored  by  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

Buxtorf  s  Rabbinic  Bible  or  Biblia  sacra  Hebraica 
ei  Chaldaica  cum  Maeora,  quce  critica  HebroMfrum 
aaera  eet,  magna  et  parva  ac  seUctiseimia  Hfbraorum 
interpretum  commentariie  (4  parts,  2  vols.,  Basel, 
1618^19)  has  a  Latin  preface  by  Buxtorf,  a  table 
of  the  number  of  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  a  poem 
of  Aben  Ezra  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  paraphrases,  it  con- 
tains the  conunentaries  of  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
others,  and  Buxtorf's  Tiberias  sive  commentarius 
maaorethicus  triplex.  The  whole  is  formed  after 
Jacob  ben  Hayyim's  second  edition  (1546-48), 
with  some  corrections  and  alterations  by  Buxtorf. 
Buxtorf  8  Bible  is  imperfect,  but  in  spite  of  its 
deficiencies,  the  student  must  still  thank  the  editor 
for  his  woik,  which,  however,  was  criticized  by  R. 
Simon  in  his  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testament 
(p.  513). 

The  next  Rabbinic  Bible  was  the  Sepher  Kehil- 
lot  Moshe,  or  "  Book  of  the  Congregation  of  Moses," 
edited  by  Moses  Frankfiui^r  (4  vob.,  Amsterdam, 
1724-27).  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Rabbinic  Bibles.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bomberg 
editions,  and  gives  not  only  their  contents,  but  also 
those  of  Buxtorf's,  with  much  additional  matter. 

The  latest  Rabbinic  Bible  is  the  MiJsra^ot  Gedo- 
ht  published  at  Warsaw  (12  vols.,  1860-68)  by 
Lebenson.    This   gigantic  work   contains   thirty- 


two  commentaries,  old  and  new,  among  others 
the  critical  commentary  of  Norzi.  The  Hebrew 
text  \b  on  the  whole  very  correct,  the  size  is  more 
convenient  than  that  of  its  predecessors,  and  the 
edition  is  recommended  by  the  best  Jewish  au- 
thorities in  Poland  and  Austria.  B.  Pick. 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  one  book  for  oonaultation  is  C.  D. 
QiuBburg,  Introdudion  to  the  M<u»oretieo-criiieal  Edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  London.  1897;  of.  B.  Pick,  in  Hebraica, 
ix  (1892-93),  47-116. 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM  (''Bible  of  the  Poor''). 
See  Bibles,  Illustrated,  §  4. 

BIBLIANDER  (BUCHlfANN),  THEODOR:  Swiss 
theologian  and  teacher;  b.  at  Bischofszell  (11  miles 
s.s.e.  of  Constance),  Switzerland,  1504  (1509?);  d. 
at  Zurich  Nov.  26,  1564.  He  studied  Hebrew 
under  Jacob  Ceporinus  in  Zurich,  in  1526  under 
Pellican  and  CEcolampadius  at  Basel,  and  later  on 
under  Capito.  When  Duke  Frederick  II  of  Lieg- 
nits  in  1527  asked  for  teachers  for  his  high  school, 
the  Council  of  Zurich  sent  him  Bibliander,  who 
served  there  two  years  with  distinction.  He  then 
returned  home  and  was  appointed  Zwin^i's  suc- 
cessor in  the  theological  professorship  at  Ziuich 
in  1531. 

Bibliander's  specialty  was  linguistics,  and  he  used 
to  call  himself  homo  grammaticus  ;  he  was  versed  in 
the  Semitic  dialects  and  was  master  of  several 
modem  languages.  From  the  beginning  his  ren- 
dering of  the  Prophets  was  successful,  was  indorsed 
by  Bullinger  and  Pellican,  and  caused  J.  H.  Hot- 
tinger  to  call  him  the  father  of  exegetical  theology 
in  Switzerland.  He  wrote  also  on  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar and  on  Comparative  Linguisties.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  sensation  he  caused  was  that  produced 
by  his  publication  of  the  Koran  (1543,  rev.  ed., 
1550);  the  magistrates  at  Basel  tried  to  prohibit 
the  book,  but  Luther  interfered  in  defense  of  it  and 
of  the  translator.  Bibliander  issued  studies  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi, 
translating  them  into  Latin.  His  works  betray  a 
rich  historical  knowledge.  Especially  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  regard  are  his  De  Ratione  Tern- 
porum  (1551)  and  Temporum  Supputatio  (1558). 
Most  of  his  writings  were  never  published,  but  are 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  Zurich. 

Next  to  Bullinger,  Bibliander  appears  as  the  most 
respected  representative  of  the  Church  at  Zurich. 
He  participated  in  all  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
discussions,  preserving  the  heritage  of  Zwingli. 
He  assisted  in  the  publication  of  Zwingli's  and 
(Ecolampadius's  letters  (1536).  In  some  trea- 
tises he  openly  attacked  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Tridentinum  (De  Legitima  Vindicatione  Chris- 
ti€mismif  1553),  and  antagonized  the  Roman 
propaganda,  appealing  to  En^and  as  the  land  of 
Christian  liberty.  He  advocated  missions  to  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
start  on  mission  work,  being  restrained  only  by 
Bullinger's  representations.  He  was  made  emeritus 
and  given  a  pension  in  1560.  (Emil  Eoli.) 

Bibugorapht:  A  list  of  the  writinss  of  Bibliander  is  given 
in  H.  J.  Leu,  AUgemeinee  Lexicon,  iv,  11-14,  20  vols., 
Zurich,  1747-65.  For  his  life  consult  J.  J.  Christinger, 
7*.  Bibliander,  ein  biographieehee  Denkmal,  Frauenfeld, 
1867;  E.  Egli,  AnaUda  reformaioria,  voL  ii,  Zurich,  1901. 
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BIBLICAL   ARCHEOLOGY.     See  Abchboloot, 

BlBUCAL. 

BIBLICAL  CANON.     See  Canon  of  Scbipturb. 
BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


LinguistioCritioism  (|  3). 
Historieal  CritioiBm  (|  4). 
Critioism  of  Style  (|  6). 
Reoonstruotive  Critieum 

(§6). 
IV.  History  of  Critioism. 
Meaning  and  Limitationa 

(§1). 
Hellenistic  and  Patristic 

Criticism  (I  2). 
Criticism  from  the  Time 

of    the    Reformation 

(§3). 
Modem  Criticism  (|  4). 
V.  Biblical      Criticism     in 

the    Roman    Catholic 

Church. 


I.  Conception    and    Prob- 
lem. 

The  History  of  the  Term 
(§1). 

Limitations  and  Sphere 
of  the  Critic  (f  2). 

Biblical  Criticism  (f  3). 
II.  The  Critical  Method. 

Fundamental     Assump- 
tions (f  1). 

Classification  (|  2). 

Function  (f  3). 
III.  The      Departments     of 
Criticism. 

Criticism  of  the  Canon 
(§1). 

Textual    Criticism    and 
Apparatus  (f  2). 

L  Conception  and  Problem:  CritioiBm,  like  in- 
terpretation, is  an  art;  the  two  are  related  to  each 
other  as  eisters,  and  both  are  nourished  by  science. 
Interpretation  is  the  art  of  bringing  to  the  compre- 
hension what  has  really  been  handed  down  and  of 
grasping  it  as  it  really  is;  criticism  is  the  art  of 
rightly  estimating  what  has  been  actually  appre- 
hended according  to  its  real  value.  Interpretation 
without  criticism  befogs  and  enervates;  criticism 
without  interpretation  is  vague  and  mere  intellec- 
tual play.  Since  man  can  not  understand  without 
exercising  the  faculty  of  judgment,  in  work  that 
deals  with  spiritual  verities  the  two  are  not  separa- 
ted, yet  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  approach 
the  same  object  is  as  different  as  their  method. 
Interpretation  proceeds  inductively,  collecting  every- 
thing which  bears  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
matter;  criticism  proceeds  deductively,  furnishing 
the  canons  by  which  to  value  that  understanding. 
While  one  asks  about  the  fact,  the  other  asks  about 
the  truth  of  it;  one  builds,  the  other  classifies  and 
estimates  the  material  and  tests  the  building 
process.  Criticism  is  the  inverse  of  interpretation, 
and  more.  While  it  pronounces  upon  the  results 
of  interpretation,  it  opens  new  questions  about  the 
trustworthiness  or  untrustworthiness,  the  com- 
pleteness or  fragmentariness,  the  genealogy  and  the 
significance  of  the  object;  and  thus  it  affords  a 
starting-point  for  final  valuation  and  definition. 
It  is  skill,  partly  nattiral,  paitly  acquired,  in  dis- 
tinguishing and  appropriating  true  from  false, 
good  from  bad,  beautiful  from  u^y,  whether  derived 
from  contemplative  perception  and  revelation  or 
through  chance  or  tradition.  Its  purpose  is 
positive,  though  its  result  may  often  be  negative. 
It  knows  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  case 
before  it,  no  other  method  than  that  demanded 
by  the  same. 

The  word  has  been  in  use  since  Plato's  time; 
he  distinguished  between  criticism  and  construc- 
tion, the  two  being  employed  in  the 
t<CT* VSf"  "^^^^^  ^^  knowledge.    Aristotle  intro- 
^^erm.   *  duced  a  distinction  between  the  crit- 
ical and  the  literary  arts,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  Alexandrian  school  in  connection 
withliteratureandparticulariy  withpoetry.  Clement 


of  Alexandria  established  in  his  review  of  Greek 
culture  the  fact  that  grammatikoa  as  a  technical 
term  is  later  than  krUikos.  Terminology,  however, 
was  unstable  in  the  ancient  world.  Philoloffaa 
was  differentiated  from  philosaphoa,  meaning  not 
the  independent  inquirer  but  the  critic  and  ex- 
pounder of  classical  productions.  As  the  art  of 
valuing,  criticism  is  the  product  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Encyclopedists  called  it  in  particular 
the  restorer  of  ancient  literature,  in  general  the  art 
of  open-eyed  examination  of  hmnan  productions 
and  of  judging  them  justly. 

The  critic  stands  in  an  opposition  between 
subjective  and  objective.    The  obscure,  the  ugly, 

the  disorderiy,  the  arrogant,  the 
2.  Limita-  artificial— everything  which  tends  to 
tions  distort  a  pure  impression — arouse 
Sphere  ^^®  critical  function,  which  manifests 
of  the  itself  in  simple  aversion  or  blame,  or 
Oritio.      in  a  deliberate  exposition  of  the  causes 

of  distortion.  Limitations  to  under- 
standing lie  also  in  the  person.  Complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  grasp  are  the  conditions  and  impulses  which 
deceive,  divert,  and  suborn  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment. Personal  taste,  inexperience,  dogmatic  pie^ 
supposition,  arrogance — such  hindrances  are  as 
numerous  as  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  A  valuable 
inheritance  sometimes  suffers  injury  by  the  en- 
croachments of  critical  ineptitude.  Whoever  re- 
gards a  thing  as  worthy  has  a  sense  of  loss,  even 
if  the  criticism  be  pertinent;  much  more  is  that  the 
case  if  in  the  critical  process  insincerity  and  arbi- 
trariness be  present.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  esthetic  and  religious  natures  are  filled  with 
aversion  to  criticism  and  distrust  of  it.  Goethe 
once  said  that  a  book  which  had  accomplished 
great  results  was  simply  above  the  operations  of 
criticism,  and  that  criticism  is  generally  a  mere 
habit  of  modems.  Such  an  attitude  seems  to  the 
critic  mere  obedience  to  blind  authority.  Great 
events  and  much  of  literature  have  rested  on 
fictitious  bases.  Apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha 
claim  genuineness.  Such  facts  are  warrant  enough 
for  the  activities  of  critical  science. 

The  general  standards  of  criticism,  like  those  of 
interpretation,    rest    on    logic,    philosophy,    and 

rhetoric.  It  applies  those  standards 
8.  Biblical  to  the  particular  case,  and  the  general 
Oritioism.  rules  are  modified  to  accord  with  the 

demands  of  the  occasion.  Since  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
have  a  special  importance  as  a  related  whole, 
Biblical  criticism  is  a  special  and  independent 
branch.  It  deals  with  sources,  history,  and  religion ; 
it  tests  the  historical  worth  of  the  documents 
which  set  forth  the  religion  of  the  two  Testaments. 
It  has  as  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  religious 
life  operative  therein  by  reason  of  which  this 
literature  has  its  special  meaning.  There  is  a  double 
outlook  here;  insight  into  the  essence  of  reli^on 
and  into  the  essence  of  historic  fact. 

Biblical  criticism  is  on  its  other  side  historical 
criticism.  Hence  its  fimction  is  to  separate  the 
natural  progress  of  events  and  the  religious  limita- 
tions of  the  Biblical  exposition  of  history  in  order 
to  comprehend  their  relations  upon  the  basis  of 
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thiB  Mparation.  Belicpous  occurrences  it  must 
seek  to  explain  upon  psychological,  pathological, 
and  historico-religious  grounds.  Lessing  says  that 
"the  dramatic  poet  is  not  a  historian;  historical 
verity  is  not  his  purpose,  only  the  means  to  it." 
Is  tMs  poet  then  a  falsifier  of  history?  Similarly 
for  the  Biblical  writers  historical  truth  is  only 
a  means  for  offering  religious  truth;  it  is  the  channel 
of  the  revelation  from  G^.  Consequently  the  task  is 
to  examine  case  by  case  in  order  to  determine  how 
far  historical  reality  carries  revelation.  Its  own 
standpoint,  therefore,  is  assured  to  this  science. 
It  asks  with  what  ri^t  and  under  what  conditions 
and  limitations  the  Scriptures  exist  as  a  religious 
collection.  It  gives  historical  rating  to  the  con- 
tents. Its  leading  word  is — discriminate,  which  it 
uses  in  promoting  recognition  of  worth  or  its  oppo- 
site, of  fact  or  mere  appearance. 

n.  The  Critical  Method:  To  achieve  real  service 
in  Biblical  criticism  appreciation  of  the  reli^ous 
factor  is  necessary.  The  critic,  however,  may  not 
walk  in  a  rut  if  he  is  to  attain  a  right  position. 
After  he  has  through  interpretation  grasped  the 
object  of  investigation,  he  gives  it  rating  according 
to  the  conditions  and  warrant  of  the 
1.  Fonda-  facts  of  the  case.    He  proceeds  upon 

j^^~^  the  immanent,  not  the  transcendent, 
tiona.  ^^  ^^^  ^®  right  criterion  is 
foimd,  he  has  to  remember  that  a 
complete  and  not  a  partial  or  fragmentary  in- 
vestigation is  required,  and  fiurther  that  fast  hold 
must  be  laid  upon  equipoise  between  critical  acute- 
ness  and  the  perception  of  what  is  possible  and  plain. 
Ecdes.  vii,  ^  has  its  application  here,  "  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions." What  is  the  inherent  standard  of  Biblical 
criticism?  The  historical  narratives  of  the  Bible 
are,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  religious  life,  inter- 
pretations of  history  and  testimonies  to  faith. 
To  express  a  right  judgment  the  critic  must  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  historical  and  the 
religious  and  decide  which  is  the  more  prominent. 
De  Wette  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  poetry; 
the  opposite  view  makes  the  Bible  historical  only. 
Between  these  extremes  lies  the  recognition  that 
the  Bible  employs  histoiy  for  religious  purposes. 
Is  this  religious  significance  to  be  regarded  as 
expert  emphasis  upon  the  worth  and  force  of  a 
real  occurrence  or  was  it  used  to  support  some 
dogmatic  purpose?  Is  it  found  in  or  read  into  the 
case?  Is  it  in  the  main  possible  to  recognise  the 
fact  in  the  religious  dress? 

These  possibilities  the  critic  must  take  into 
account  as  he  holds  the  scales  of  truth,  testing  the 
composite  parts  of  the  Bible  and  proceeding  thence 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Upon 
this  ground  only  can  the  decision  be  rendered  how 
far  the  historic  facts  which  the  Bible  reports  stand 
in  organic  connection  with  their  religious  valua- 
tion and  whether  they  may  be  regarded  as  history 
or  as  legend,  fable,  or  myth.  The  var3ring  ratio 
of  the  admixture  of  the  historical  and  the  religious 
and  the  degree  of  its  significance  must  be  observed; 
and  especially  the  interval  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  in  their  historical  relations, 
original  limitations,  and  purposes  must  be  kept  in 


mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  appreciate  the  essential 
qualities  of  Hebrew  national  literature,  covering 
a  thousand  years  in  its  development,  and  another 
to  apprehend  the  worth  and  character  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  literature  of  a  religious 
propaganda  covering  but  two  generations.  Yet 
the  critic's  methods  are  essentially  the  same, 
corresponding  to  the  varied  historical  limitations 
of  the  subject-matter.  When  the  question  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  arises,  the  bearing  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion  upon  Christianity  is  to  be 
decided  and  grasped. 

The  fimdamental  axiom  shows  that  each  literary 

production,  as  well  as  each  body  of  writings  which 

has  a  common  bond,  requires  its  ap- 

2.  Olassi-  propriate  method   both  of  interpre- 

fication.  tation  and  of  criticism.  Means  and 
end  will  agree  when  the  character  of  the 
whole  presents  itself  in  the  parts;  the  last-named  will 
separate  and  individualise  themselves  where  origins 
and  relations  differ.  The  classifications  of  Biblical 
criticism  arise  not  out  of  logical  abstractions  but 
out  of  the  demands  made  by  the  individualistic 
Biblical  qualities.  Criticism  of  the  canon  asks 
how  and  with  what  right  the  two  Testaments  were 
united  in  one  book,  how  and  by  what  methods  the 
correct  text  of  that  which  has  come  down  is  to  be 
ascertained,  what  was  the  origin  and  what  is  the  his- 
torical worth  and  what  the  relation  of  the  present 
form  of  the  books  to  the  original  form.  It  draws 
conclusions  from  the  data  furnished  by  interpre- 
tation. On  the  basis  of  the  recognition  (1)  of  the 
suitability  of  means  to  ends  and  (2)  of  the  literary 
individufdity,  it  pronounces  upon  the  worth  of  a 
document  as  a  source  and  upon  its  relation  to  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs  and  which  it  serves. 
The  science  divides,  therefore,  into  criticism  of  the 
text,  of  the  language,  of  the  history,  of  the  style, 
and  constructive  criticism. 

Since  subjectively  criticism   finds  its  occasion 

in  the  limits  of  the  understanding,  its  starting-point 

is   doubt   about   the   trustworthiness 

8.  Fnnc-  and  the  arrangement  of  what  has  come 
tion.  down.  This  doubt  proceeds  to  ask 
the  reason  for  this  impression.  If 
the  reason  lies  not  in  the  spiritual  being  of  the 
doubter  but  in  the  object,  then  some  defect  is 
imderstood  to  exist  in  expression,  contents,  or  style. 
The  critic  has  then  to  discover  the  kind  of  defect 
and  to  discern  its  cause.  As  a  means  to  this, 
Jerome  directs  the  critic  to  digest,  arrange,  deduce, 
construct.  In  other  words,  the  critic  first  diag- 
noses the  case  and  then  applies  the  remedy.  And 
in  this  process  comparison  is  constantly  employed, 
holding  in  view  the  separate  parts  and  the  united 
whole.  The  division  of  the  field  of  the  critic  into 
external  and  internal,  higher  and  lower,  does  not 
have  any  essential  truth  at  its  root,  and  should  be 
rejected  for  that  given  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph. 

UL  The  Departments  of  Criticism:  That  the 
Old  Testament  existed  as  a  holy  authority  for  the 
synagogue  and  that  the  New  in  connection  with 
the  Old  had  the  same  value  for  the  Church  is 
the  fact  the  success  and  the  right  of  which  criti- 
cism has  to  investigate.     It  notes  the  process  of 
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formation  of  the  canon  and  the  internal  testimony 
of  the  canonical  writings  as  related  to  the  author- 
ity attributed  to  them.    It  asks  whether  the  canon 

was  made  or  whether  it  grew,  whether 

1.  Oriti-    and  how  far  its  parts  are  pseudepi- 

<Sr?e      graP^c-    For  the  Old  Testament  there 

Canon.     '^  outside  testimony  only  from  late 

Judaism  and  the  Talmud;  for  the  New 
there  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  arising  from  the  cir- 
dunstances  imder  which  it  came  into  existence  by 
about  180  A.D.  One  result  of  criticism  is  to  reveal 
the  motive  of  canon-formation  and  also  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  separation  of  the  literature  made 
authoritative  by  comparison  of  it  with  the  non- 
canonical  (see  Canon  of  Scriptuiud). 

A  preliminary  in  this  work  is  the  collection  of 
the  text-critical  apparatus  which  shall  present  an 

orderly  and  complete  picture  of  the 

5^  TextoAl  condition  of  the  text.    The  documents 

j^'^^SS-  ™"®*  ^  described  and  their  charac- 

ratiui.       teristics  brought  to  light.    The  sources 

of  text-criticism  are  manuscripts  in 
the  original  languages,  lectionaries  of  selected 
parts,  translations,  citations;  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  Masorah,  for  the  S^tuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  also  patristic  commentaries  and  scholia. 
The  variant  readings  in  this  majss  of  materials  are 
to  be  arranged  and  classified,  a  preliminary  to  which 
is  the  valuation  of  the  text-sources  on  the  basis  of 
age,  genealogy,  and  trustworthiness.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  difference  of  the  Masoretic  text  from 
that  of  the  Septuagint  proves  the  two  to  be  inde- 
pendent witnesses;  but  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the 
latter  is  not  yet  settled  makes  difficult  the  task  of 
arbitrating  between  the  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  Testament  writings  were  not,  before  the 
time  of  Origen,  handled  with  the  care  bestowed 
by  the  Jews  on  the  text  of  the  law.  The  collection 
of  apparatus  for  the  New  Testament  text  presents 
not  only  an  agitated  sea  of  differences  in  orthog- 
raphy and  word-forms  which  create  little  or  no 
difference  in  sense,  but  also  a  series  of  variations 
which  affect  the  meaning  and  educed  the  wail  of 
Origen  that  they  were  the  result  not  only  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  scribes  but  also  of  wil- 
fulness and  design.  The  task  is  to  bring  order  into 
this  mass  of  variations.  There  have  been  discerned 
three  principal  types  of  text,  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Western,  and  the  Constantinopolitan.  The  text 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  shows  the  most  serious 
variations,  in  which  piupose  is  manifest  to  make 
parallel  passages  read  in  the  same  way  and  to  supply 
omissions.  The  text  of  Revelation  and  of  the  Lucan 
writings  also  is  in  a  bad  condition.  Great  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  the  Greco-Latin  types.  The  last  word  on 
relative  values  has  not  yet  been  said,  and  the 
matter  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  minuscules  have  not  yet  been  taken  fully  into 
consideration,  and  they  contain  very  many  excellent 
and  independent  readings.    See  Bible  Text. 

The  purpose  of  comparison  of  variant  texts  is 
approximation  to  the  original.  The  critic  esti- 
mates the  age  of  a  document.  For  this  much  help 
has  been  received  from  the  papyri  and  parchments 
recovered  in  Egypt,  from  whidi  it  has  been  learned 


that  the  earliest  texts  were  written  in  capitals  and 
without  accents  or  marks  of  punctuation,  and  that 
the  word  or  syllable  was  broken  at  the  end  of  the 
line  as  the  demands  of  space  required.  Study  of  the 
processes  of  reproduction  of  manuscripts  has  shown 
that  errors  are  either  mechanical  or  designed. 
The  former  are  illustrated  by  the  doubling  of  a 
word  or  a  passage  or  the  omission  of  the  same 
either  by  an  error  of  the  eye  or  of  the  ear,  or  by 
the  substitution  of  one  word  or  letter  for  another 
which  resembles  it  either  in  form  or  sound.  Of 
conscious  or  designed  variations  from  the  original, 
some  were  brought  about  by  attempts  to  smooth 
a  rough  passage  or  to  illumine  an  obscure  one, 
to  correct  real  or  supposed  errors,  to  make  two 
parallel  passages  read  in  the  same  way,  or  to  change 
the  reading  so  as  to  support  some  dogmatic  interest. 
The  Old  Testament  was  originally  written  without 
punctuation  or  helps  to  reading  and  pronunciation; 
the  possibility  of  error  is,  therefore,  greatly  increased 
as  compared  with  the  Greek  text,  the  vowels  of 
which  were  always  written. 

After  interpretation  has  set  forth  the  lexico- 
graphic and  grammatical  character  of  the  language, 
criticism  inquires  into  the  relation  of  expression 
to   thought,    unity   in    the   methods 

^^^J^J     of  expression,  and  individual  charac- 

Oriticism.  teristics  in  writing  as  related  to  the 
general  character  of  the  language, 
and  into  the  various  influences  which  have 
controlled  the  form.  Dissimilarity  in  style  in 
parts  argues  dissimilarity  in  authorship;  dis- 
arrangement or  disorder  suggests  interpolation. 
Especially  valuable  are  the  tests  which  depend 
upon  uniformity  in  the  use  of  certain  fundamental 
notions  such  as  those  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  life, 
faith,  righteousness,  spirit,  flesh.  Similarly  use 
is  made  of  collection  and  comparison  of  idioms 
which  characterize  a  writing  or  a  group  of  writings, 
and  in  this  case  critical  judgment  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Individuality  is  thus  discovered,  since 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  writers  are  in  the  main  im- 
consdous  and  undesigned.  And  rhetorical  quali- 
ties also  come  into  play,  the  tendency  to  a  type 
of  expression  or  fondness  for  certain  words  or  kinds 
of  figures  or  turns  of  sentence.  Recognition  of 
characteristic  ways  of  using  language  adds  to 
text-critical  apparatus,  since  it  not  only  presents 
the  facts  of  different  readings  and  of  peculiarities, 
but  also  notes  their  effects,  influences,  and  modi- 
fications. So  that  text-criticism  and  criticism  of 
the  language  work  together  in  correcting  an  unin- 
telligible or  corrupt  text  by  employing  conjecture. 
By  this  is  not  meant  merely  subjective  sagacity  or 
ineptly  used  technical  skill.  Conjecture  is  the 
result  of  study  of  the  causes  of  error  in  the  text 
which  marks  them  as  mechanical  or  designed,  and 
then  seeks  a  reading  in  accordance  with  the  habit 
and  character  of  the  document  under  examination, 
a  reading  which  on  known  principles  of  error  in 
transmission  will  produce  the  particular  error. 

Historical  criticism  is  applied  not  merely  to 
works  on  history  but  to  any  literary  product  of 
the  past  which  claims  or  really  has  importance 
for  any  historical  reason.  The  result  of  this  proc- 
ess is  pronouncement   upon   the   worth   of   any 
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particular  document  as  a  source.  It  deals  with 
the  genuineness,  unity,  integrity,  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  a  writing,  asks  whether  it  is  as  the  au- 
thor ¥nx>te  it  or  whether  it  has  been 

*•  ™JJ  corrupted  or  falsified,  whether  it  re- 
Oxlticiflm.  fleets  the  habit  of  the  author  assumed 
or  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Since  it  is  seldom  that  explicit  external  testimony 
to  a  document  is  available,  criticism  usually  pro- 
ceeds upon  internal  evidence.  But  this  is  not 
always  decisive.  Conceivably,  the  tradition  of 
Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt  might  have  arisen  out 
of  the  story  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  So  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  the  decision  whether  they 
are  really  documents  of  the  apostolic  age  depends 
finally  upon  the  judgment  of  their  character  as  a 
whole  and  upon  appraisement  of  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  postapostolic  and  apocry- 
phal literature. 

The  three  points  upon  which  the  critic  is  intent 
are  not  of  equal  weight.  Thus,  though  the  attthen- 
ticiiy  of  a  writing  be  denied  on  internal  groimds, 
the  worth  of  the  writing  as  a  source  is  not  thereby 
necessarily  denied,  for  the  document  may  have 
been  produced  anonymously,  may  be  a  genuine 
witness  for  the  times  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
yet  have  had  a  name  ¥nx>n^y  attached  to  it  later. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  Books  of  Samuel,  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  last  is  a  genuine  document  of  the  apostolic 
age,  though  the  authorship  is  undetermined.  So 
integrity  does  not  of  itself  determine  source-value. 
Investigation  in  this  direction  discovers  gaps  or 
additions  and  relates  them  to  historic  crediuity. 
The  final  test  has  reference  to  this  quality.  Inves- 
tigation into  a  writing  as  a  whole  leads  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  composition.  Criticism  of  sources 
enters  here,  which  on  the  basis  of  the  linguistic 
character  of  the  finished  work  and  of  its  parts 
decides  whether  the  work  is  a  imit  or  is  composite. 
In  the  latter  case  the  questions  arise  what  was  the 
original  form  and  how  far  it  has  been  changed  by 
the  successive  hands  through  which  it  has  passed; 
whether  the  parts  are  in  their  original  form  or  have 
been  worked  over,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether 
in  some  dogmatic  interest.  Such  are  the  prob- 
Imns  which  arise  respecting  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Gospels.  Decision  in  favor  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  a  document  in  itself  a  unit  and  complete  is 
carried  a  step  further  toward  assurance  by  com- 
parison with  the  general  whole  to  which  it  belongs. 
This  involves  consideration  of  linguistic  charac- 
teristics, of  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  it  moves, 
the  general  trend  of  thought.  Account  is  taken 
of  external  testimony.  In  this  case  error  has  to  be 
guarded  against,  since  the  trustworthiness  and 
competence  of  the  witness  is  itself  a  subject  for 
investigation.  The  criticism  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  gives  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  process,  where  irreconcilably  different  con- 
clusions have  been  reached  by  Baur,  Holsten,  and 
P.  W.  Schmidt. 

The  most  important  problem  affecting  credi- 
bility arises  from  the  specific  character  of  the  Bib- 
lical narratives.  What  attitude  shall  be  assumed 
toward  miracles?    How  far  are  the  reports  legend- 


ary or  mythical?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  relig- 
ious idea  to  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the 
reports  and  of  their  worth  as  sources?  The  position 
taken  will  depend  upon  the  philosophical  position 
of  the  critic.  The  theist  does  not  disavow  belief 
in  miracles  and  values  the  divine  self-consciousness 
of  Jesus  as  testimony  to  his  living  participation  in 
deity.  But  the  historic  spirit  of  the  times  enters 
a  caveat  by  noting  the  limitation  placed  on  the 
reporters  by  the  characteristics  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  Moreover,  he  who  accepts 
Jesus  as  a  wonder-worker  is  not  called  on  as  a  critic 
to  prove  the  reports  of  miracles  reliable;  nor  is  he 
who  accepts  Jesus  as  God's  son  required  to  prove 
the  stories  of  the  infancy,  analogies  of  which  are 
so  abundantly  available.  But  with  the  recognition 
that  there  are  obscurities  in  the  reports  of  miracles 
and  that  poetry,  legend,  and  myth  are  used  by  the 
Bible,  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  on  the 
historicity  of  Biblical  narratives.  When  the  Eng- 
lish minister  Mitchell  said  in  relation  to  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great  that  the  latter  was  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  the  human  race,  he  gave  an 
interpretation  of  histoiy  but  did  not  alter  the  his- 
toric fact.  It  is  then  possible  that  without  altering 
the  facts  the  Gospels,  under  the  impression  made 
by  the  person  of  Jesus,  acknowledge  him  as  Son  of 
God  and  Savior  of  the  worid.  If  the  theologian 
speaks  of  salvation  as  a  fact  which  has  become 
Imown  in  history,  that  is  not  a  dogmatic  dislocation 
but  a  correct  valuation  of  the  historical  order  in 
which  the  Christian  religion  and  its  Old  Testament 
precursor  reveal  themselves. 

"  Style  is  only  the  order  and  progress  in  which 

thought  takes  form;  it  supposes  the  union  and  exer- 

dse  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties, 

C.  Oritl-  and  it  is  the  man"  (Buffon).  This 
^^^  utters  the  final  decision  in  the  reaching 
Style.  of  which  the  critical  and  hermeneutical 
faculties  imite  more  closely  than  in 
the  processes  named  above.  It  asks  the  question, 
what  purposes  did  the  writing  have  and  how  did 
it  attain  them?  It  takes  into  account  the  total 
impression  made  by  the  document,  the  progress 
of  thought  and  the  conception  of  history  it  em- 
bodies; it  notes  clearness  and  force  or  indefinite- 
ness  and  unwieldiness,  origmality  or  accord  with 
accustomed  forms.  And  in  the  background  is  ever 
a  reference  to  the  historical  setting  and  relation- 
ships. Historical  criticism  may  show  composite- 
ness  in  a  document  and  answer  the  question  whether 
the  elements  are  imitcd  by  a  loose  idea  or  are  worked 
into  each  other.  In  the  latter  case  criticism  of 
style  shows  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
When  historical  criticism  has  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated historical  conditions  and  order,  the  question 
of  credibility  in  a  new  sense  arises.  Was  the  pur- 
pose objective  or  personal,  did  the  ideal  enter  into 
the  personal,  did  personal  interests  and  passion 
modify  the  objectivity  of  the  writing?  For  docu- 
ments run  to  Tendem  whenever  they  are  not  purely 
objective  narrative. 

The  results  from  the  processes  so  far  re- 
viewed are  now  positive,  now  negative.  They 
produce  decisions  upon  the  completeness,  reli- 
ability, and  value  of  what  has  been  transmitted. 
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That  done,  the  relation  of  the  product  under  dis- 
cussion to  the  original  actuality  in  particular  and 
in  general  remains  to  be  investigated.    What  is 
historic    reconstruction  7      Niebuhr's 

^'i^^^'  ^****^  ^f  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^°" 
Orltiolsm.  ^'^*®  example  of  the  results  of  the 
process.  It  embodied  his  endeavor 
to  pierce  through  the  displacements  and  exag- 
gerations of  national  pride  which  influenced  the 
historical  form  of  the  statements  and  to  discover 
actuality  as  it  was  and  developed.  His  method 
is  and  remains  the  method  of  constructive  criti- 
cism. The  first  step,  then,  is  criticism  of  sources, 
which  not  only  reveals  their  nature  and  value,  but 
grasps  also  their  connection  with  the  ori^nal  fact, 
their  original  relations,  their  mutual  dependence  or 
independence.  In  religious  literature  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  regard  to  the  conceptions  embodied 
to  see  whether  these  are  the  original  gift  of  the 
religion  or  whether  they  have  entered  during  the 
course  of  the  development.  Hence  the  sources  have 
to  be  traced  to  their  original  form,  conceptions  are 
abstracted,  the  historical  course  of  events  displayed, 
and  the  method  by  which  events  have  worked  out 
of  the  objective  and  essential  conditions  discovered. 
The  dominant  method  of  source-criticism  is 
literary.  It  deals  with  documentary  indication, 
traces  backward  parallel  traditions  and  distinguishes 
their  relationship,  genealogy,  and  dependence;  it 
shows  their  original  or  secondary  character,  seeks 
the  occasions  of  their  deviations;  in  documents 
it  would  discern  the  seams  of  joining,  the  manner 
and  form  of  the  insertions.  And  then  often  the 
question  arises  whether  an  oral  or  a  written  source 
lies  in  the  backgroimd.  And  besides  this  there  is 
in  Biblical  literature  the  complicating  factor  of  the 
editors;  so  that  modem  criticism  is  well  repre- 
sented graphically  by  the  ''Rainbow  Bible."  In 
the  foreground  of  interest  now  is  the  proving  of 
the  relationship  of  Biblical  presentations  and  con- 
ceptions to  the  original  form  and  sense  and  the 
attempt  to  show  their  interrelationship.  Are  the 
leading  Biblical  conceptions  original  and  in  their 
original  form?  Do  the  terms  used  carry  their 
original  meanings,  or  has  the  original  sense  become 
detached  and  connected  itself  with  some  other 
term?  The  answers  to  such  questions  will  lead 
back  to  the  early  forms  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  Christianity,  will  produce  a 
history  of  religious  ideas;  but  the  work  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  Even  the  prehistoric  cult-motive, 
foimd  in  totemism,  animism,  and  belief  in  demons 
will  not  close  the  inquiry;  there  is  the  background 
of  the  self-seeking  impulses  which  led  men  to  placate 
ghosts  and  employ  magic  and  sorcery.  And  the 
relations  of  these  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  are  yet  under  discussion.  They  indeed  point 
out  in  which  direction  criticism  must  direct  its 
researches. 

The  highest  and  most  difficult  task  is  the  recon- 
struction of  the  historic  process,  the  monuments 
of  which  are  found  in  the  criticized  writings.  It 
purposes  a  presentation  of  the  entire  circle  of  ideas, 
and  seeks  to  discover  from  the  deficient  sources 
the  original  connection,  and  from  the  reports  brought 
together  the  original  development.    The  results 


then  are  historical,  the  basis  sought  is  the  most 
ultimate  facts  attainable,  but  the  degree  of  assur- 
ance necessarily  varies.  In  Biblical  science  the 
two  objective  points  are  the  recovery  of  the  history 
of  Israel  and  of  the  history  of  the  origins  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  crux  of  the  first  is  the  re- 
lationship of  the  prophetic  literature  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. Is  the  latter  preprophetic  or  postprophetic 
and  postexilic?  Another  question  still  under  discus- 
sion is  the  historical  value  of  the  body  of  tradition 
about  the  patriarchs  and  Moses;  estimates  of  the 
highest  importance  and  bearing  upon  character 
himg  upon  the  decision.  The  reconstruction  of 
New  Testament  history  depends  upon  the  decision 
as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  usable 
sources  of  history  in  the  New  Testament,  llie  new 
Dutch  school  returns  a  negative  answer  on  the 
ground  that  New  Testament  literature  is  mostly 
pseudepigraphic.  Everything  here  depends  upon 
criticism  of  sources,  upon  the  decision  about  the 
bases  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Johannine  lit- 
erature, the  Christology  of  the  Epistles.  Upon 
decisions  rendered  here  hangs  alao  the  estimate 
of  the  person  and  work  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  the  conception  of  apostolic  times 
critical  valuation  of  the  worth  of  Acts  as  a  source 
is  required,  and  a  determination  of  its  relation  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter.  In  tbds  case  also  conclusions  the  most 
opposite  are  reached  with  necessarily  opposite 
results  in  the  construction  of  history.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  reconstruction  of  Biblical  history 
are  thus  suggested,  and  in  the  work  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  Real  progress  is  possible  only 
if  the  critic  is  not  self-deceived  in  respect  to  the 
continuity  and  completeness  of  the  sources  and 
the  objective  basis  of  his  hypotheses,  and  if  he  does 
not  forget  that  the  history  which  he  undertakes 
to  reconstruct  neither  claims  to  nor  can  supply 
the  religious  force  which  is  operative  in  history. 

IV.  History  of  Criticism:    This  might  be  made 
to  embrace  all  work  conducted  with  critical  insight 

as  well  as  of  all  branches  of  Biblical 

In    **d"   ®^^®^^  "^^^  ^^®  hypotheses  and  con- 

LlmiUt-     c^^oi^-    Decision    must    be    made 

tions.'     between  a  review  of  the  results  and 

of  the  conditions  and  valuations 
which  have  given  the  impulse  to  a  new  series 
of  questions.  With  the  latter  goes  a  description 
of  the  methods  necessitated  by  the  newer  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  criticism 
and  interpretation,  so  to  speak,  alternate  and  relieve 
each  other.  Interpretation  flourishes  when  tra- 
dition is  accepted  at  its  face  value;  criticism, 
when  doubt  has  called  in  question  that  value, 
though  indeed  criticism  is  never  beyond  call. 

The  Greeks  were  the  fathers  of  criticism.    No 
other  people  of  the  ancient  world  employed  critical 

methods;  the  memory,  not  judgment, 

held  sway.    Judaism  was  no  excep- 


2.  HeUen- 
Istioand 


Fatristio    ^^^^*  ^^^  *^®  Masorah  is  text-criticism 
Orltioism.  ^  ^  limited  sense  only.    But  among 
the  Greeks  criticism  was  the  hand- 
maid of  interpretation.     Homer  was  their  canon, 
furnishing  the  model  of    the  completest   expres- 
sion of  human  reUCtionships.     Consequently,  text- 
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critidflm  found  there  its  task  and  elaborated 
its  methods,  while  interpretation  was  also  at  work. 
The  questions  of  integrity,  authenticity,  and  credi- 
bility were  raised,  but  of  course  the  answers  were 
such  as  the  age  was  qualified  to  give. 

It  has  often  been  denied  that  in  the  patristic 
age  criticism  existed.  But  patristic  literature  set 
itself  the  task  of  suppressing  the  old  canon  and 
replacing  it  by  the  new  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  And  in  this  task  criticism  was  a 
necessary  agent.  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
the  two  seats  of  the  new  learning,  the  headquarters 
where  the  methods  of  the  Greeks  were  applied 
in  pursuit  of  the  new  object  (see  Alexandria, 
School  of;  Antioch,  School  of).  Even  the 
fourfold  division  of  the  science  employed  by  the 
Greeks  was  adopted,  though  the  whole  work  pro- 
ceeded from  a  different  standpoint.  For  the  Greeks 
the  esthetic  was  the  principal  thing,  for  the  Church 
Fathers  the  religious;  in  both  cases  criticism  served 
interpretation.  The  great  undertaking  of  Origen 
to  bring  order  into  the  corrupt  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  remained  incomplete  and  only  introduced 
further  confusion.  What  opinion  is  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  recensions  of  Ludan  and  Hesychius 
is  not  yet  certain.  Jerome's  efforts  to  obtain  a 
better  text  of  the  Vulgate  advanced  text-criti- 
cism but  little.  In  the  matter  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  genealogy  of  texts,  the  public 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  genuineness  were 
discussed.  Explanations  were  offered  of  the  dif- 
ferences found  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  John. 
And  in  the  councils  and  synods  the  matter  of 
canonidty  was  raised  for  churehly  authority  to 
dedde. 

With  the  Reformation  criticism  took  a  new 
start  upon  a  basis  prepared  by    humanism,   but 

8.  Orlti-  ^^^1^  ^^®  bounds  set  by  patristic 
oism       criticism.    The    inspiration    of    the 

from  the  Bible  was  assumed,  for  the  need  felt 
Time  was  for  nourishment  of  the  spirit, 
of  the      Criticism  assumed  more  definite  forms 

Baforma-  after  attempts  were  made  to  fix  the 
**^'^*  teaching  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
The  eariy  Protestant  doctrine  of  inspiration 
attempted  to  exalt  into  law  what  had  been  till 
then  simple  religious  statement.  A  wall  was 
built  upon  the  F^testant  doctrine  of  Scripture 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  conceptions.  Apolo- 
getics and  harmonistics  were  created.  The  doctrine 
of  verbal  inspiration  came  into  play  until  text- 
critical  apparatus  began  to  accumulate.  Then 
dogmatic  pronouncement  upon  the  contents  of 
Scripture,  upon  its  clearness  and  suffidency,  stiun- 
bled  over  fact,  and  the  earlier  dogma  of  inspiration 
came  to  grief. 

Under  such  conditions  Biblical  criticism  developed 
and  became  more  opposed  to  dogmatism.  Its 
apostle  was  Spinoza,  who  in  his  Tradatua  theologico- 
politicus  authoritatively  formulated  the  problem 
for  the  future.  The  skepticism  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  deism  and  rationalism  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries  changed  not  the  form  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  only  the  tone  of  the  critic.  Spinoza  had 
given  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  exigency 
produced  by  a  theology  benumbed  by  dogmatics. 


His  desire  was  to  produce  an  undogmatic  Chris- 
tianity through  criticism  of  the  documents.  Chris- 
tianity was  to  be  apprehended  as  teaching  for 
practical  life  and  not  as  philosophy.  Religion 
was  not  to  contradict  reason.  Criticism  attacked 
the  problem  of  the  text  and  proceeded  to  discussion 
of  the  canon  and  its  contents.  Meanwhile  the  view 
was  hdd  that  religion  was  something  different 
from  theology. 

The  first  attempts  to  build  up  a  critical  method 
were  in  the  region  of  the  Roman  dassics.  J.  Rober- 
tellus  {De  arte  nve  ratione  corrigendi  anHquorvm 
libroa  diaputoHOf  Padua,  1557)  defined  the  sources 
of  error  in  the  text  as  additions,  eliminations, 
transpodtions,  extendons,  condensations,  separa- 
tions (of  parts  belonging  together),  joinings  (of  parts 
which  should  be  kept  apart),  and  variations. 
Caspar  Sdoppius  (1597)  argued  against  the  ''  rash 
and  audadous  attempts  to  better  the  text." 
Johannes  Clericus  (1097)  connected  criticism  of  the 
dasdcs  and  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
first  to  see  that  the  canon  had  a  history.  L.  Cap- 
peUus  (1634),  A.  Pfdffer  (1680),  and  J.  G.  Carpsov 
(1728)  argued  for  the  unassailable  authority  of 
Scripture,  but  Carpsov's  conjectural  emendation 
of  the  Masoretic  text  aroused  the  scorn  of  the 
orthodox,  who  declared  this  text  inviolable,  as  Ball 
and  Erasmus  had  that  of  the  Vulgate.  But  a  new 
turn  was  given  when  the  Oratorian  J.  Morinus 
(1633)  exalted  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  over 
that  of  the  Masoretes  because  derived  from  purer 
sources,  though  this  valuation  was  discredit^  by 
the  insecure  readings  of  the  Septuagint.  Mill 
(1707)  and  Wetstdn  (1751)  coUected  a  rich  ap- 
paratus for  the  New  Testament,  and  Bengd 
proposed  to  alter  the  Textw  recepttu  upon  the 
basis  of  manuscript  readings  property  discrimi- 
nated. The  great  Bentley's  proposal  to  form  a 
new  recenmon  of  the  Greek  text  (on  the  basis  of 
MS.  A  and  of  the  Vulgate)  was  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  of  the  oppodtion  of  the  theologians. 

The  criticism  of  sources  was  estaolished  in 
Bentley's  disproof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  LeUers 
of  Phalaris.  That  method  was  applied  to  Biblical 
literature  only  in  individual  instances  among  the 
Arminians  and  Socinians,  an  example  of  which  is 
found  in  H.  Grotius's  work  on  Thessalonians. 
The  application  of  this  to  the  Old  Testament  was 
first  made  in  Astruc's  discussion  of  Genesis  (1753). 
The  antidogmatic  position  of  criticism  became 
ever  more  pronoimced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
English  deism  attacked  dumsily  the  historidty 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Skepticism  re- 
joiced over  the  proof  of  variety  in  origin  of  Bibli- 
cal writings.  Rationalism  sought  to  prove  that 
history  is  no  puzzle  and  all  proceeds  in  rational 
order.  Lessing's  discussion  with  Goetze  over  the 
"  Wolfenbtlttel  Fragments  "  fathomed  deep  waters. 
Against  the  reckless  criticism  of  English  deism 
appeared  Lardner's  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1764-67),  while  through  MichaeUs  and  Semler 
criticism  sought  to  find  equipoise. 

The  modem  age  of  critical  research  began  with 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  aim  is 
an  undogmatic  method  founded  on  fact,  and  its 
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task  is  reconstruction  of  history  on  the  basis  of 
a  grasp  of  original  conditions  and  of  the  actual 
course  of  development.  It  makes  use  of  psychol- 
ogy,  linguistics,  literary  art,  and  his- 
Criti  i  "*  tory,  and  it  attempts  to  guard  against 
^  *"^'  the  one-sided  application  of  any  or 
all  of  these,  recognizing  that  subjective  criticism 
would  produce  results  inconsonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  which  the  literature  discussed  was 
produced.  The  historical  point  of  view  as  applied 
to  the  Bible  was  first  expressed  by  Herder.  Schleier- 
macher  and  Eichhom  made  contributions  to  it, 
but  not  without  error.  Strauss's  intellectual 
method  overlooked  criticism  of  sources.  Bruno 
Bauer's  reconstruction  of  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  on  the  basis  of  Philo,  Seneca,  and 
Greco-Roman  philosophy  was  bettered  by  F.  C. 
Baur,  who  sought  a  factual  basis.  Vatke's  work 
on  the  Old  Testament  has  been  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  Reuss,  Graf,  Wellhausen,  and  Kuenen. 
How  Biblical  criticism  has  changed  its  center  of 
gravity  is  illustrated  by  the  dictionaries.  Teller's 
Worterbtich  des  Alien  Testaments  (6th  ed.,  1805) 
was  ultrarationalistic.  Winer's  work  (3d  ed., 
1847)  expressed  the  materialistic  doubt  of  De 
Wette.  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon  (1869-75)  repre- 
sented the  TQbingen  school.  Riehm-Baethgen 
(1807)  shut  the  latter  out  as  much  as  possible, 
in  which  line  the  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  of 
Hastings  follows,  while  the  EncycUrpcedia  Biblica 
occupies  the  most  advanced  position  and  com- 
plains that  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  less 
advanced  than  that  of  the  Old. 

(G.  Heinrici.) 
V.  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church :  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  subject  of 
Biblical  criticism  has  never  received  so  much  atten- 
tion among  Roman  Catholic  as  among  Protestant 
scholars.  This  disparity  of  interest  in  a  topic  so 
important  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  funda- 
mentally different  attitude  of  the  two  Chiux^hes 
toward  the  Bible  itself.  While  the  early  Reformers 
claimed  to  set  aside  tradition  and  church  authority, 
and  to  make  the  Bible — and  the  Bible  alone — the 
foundation-stone  of  their  respective  creeds,  the 
Catholic  theologians  and  controversialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  emphasized  anew  the  principle  of  cen- 
tral organic  authority.  For  Catholics  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  guide  in  matters  of  religion,  faith, 
and  morals  is  the  infallible  authority  of  the  living 
Church — authority  which  in  their  view  has  been 
inherited  from  the  Apostles  and  the  Divine  Founder 
of  Christianity.  This  organized  society  is  con- 
sidered as  the  divinely  appointed  custodian  of  all 
revelation,  whether  contained  in  the  Scriptures  or 
in  the  storehouse  of  Christian  tradition,  and  to  this 
society  belongs,  under  divine  guidance,  the  official 
and  authoritative  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  great  and  exclusive  importance  given  to  the 
Bible  in  the  Protestant  commimions  naturally 
called  for  a  deep  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  this,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was 
bound  to  develop  on  critical  lines;  whereas  Catho- 
lics, resting  content  with  the  principle  of  church 
authority,  continued  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as 
something  incidental  and  secondary  in  comparison 


with  the  living,  teaching  organization.  Hence  less 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in  the  various 
branches  of  Biblical  investigation,  and  likewise  leas 
alarm  at  the  changes  wrought  by  the  so-called 
destructive  criticism  in  the  traditional  views  con- 
cerning the  Bible. 

But,  while  the  general  interest  in  the  topic  has 
been  less  marked  among  Catholics,  it  is  true  that 
scholars  belonging  to  that  faith  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  scientific 
Biblical  criticism.  The  first,  perhaps,  who  de- 
serves mention  is  the  French  Oratorian  Richard 
Simon  (1638-1712)  who,  setting  aside  the  abstract, 
a  priori  methods  previously  in  vogue,  began  a  study 
at  once  historical  and  critical  of  the  principal  topics 
pertaining  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Bible. 
The  results  of  his  investigations,  which  were  too 
far  in  advance  of  his  age  to  receive  intelligent 
appreciation  from  his  contemporaries,  were  em- 
bodied in  a  series  of  volumes,  which,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  superseded  by  writings  of  later 
scholars,  are  nevertheless  extremely  interesting  as 
setting  forth  the  true  critical  method  and  applying 
it  with  a  freedom  which  was  bound  to  provoke 
opposition  and  censure  on  the  part  of  orthodox 
theologians  such  as  Bossuet  (see  Simon,  Richard). 
It  was  the  Catholic  physician  Jean  Astruc  (q.v.) 
who  gave  a  valuable  key  and  a  starting-point  to  the 
modem  documentary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  his  essay  published  in  1753.  Another  Catholic 
clei^gyman  who  figures  prominently  among  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  scientific  Biblical  study  is 
the  Scotchman  Alexander  Geddes  (1737-1802;  see 
Geddes,  Alexander).  Foremost  among  modem 
and  contemporary  Catholic  scholars  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  field  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism must  be  placed  the  abb^  A.  F.  Loisy  (q.v.), 
who  to  a  vast  emdition  and  a  remarkably  keen 
critical  acumen  has  unfortunately  joined  a  sarcasm 
of  exposition  and  a  rashness  of  speculation  which 
have  brought  him  into  serious  disfavor  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Chiuxjh.  The  more  moderate 
school  of  Catholic  Biblical  scholars  includes  a 
relatively  large  and  ever  growing  number  of  ad- 
herents who,  alwa}rs  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  church  authority,  frankly  accept  the 
well-authenticated  results  of  scientific  critical  inves- 
tigation. Obviously  these  scholars  are  not  so  free 
and  independent  in  their  researches  as  their  non- 
Catholic  brethren,  but  Catholic  apologists  claim 
that  while  the  restrictions  imposed  do  at  times 
curtail  unduly  the  freedom  of  investigators  whose 
views  though  correct  may  not  harmonize  with 
traditionally  received  opinions,  they  serve,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  salutary  check  on  critical  specu- 
lations of  the  more  radical  and  advanced  type. 

Moved  by  the  acute  controversies  which  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  grown  up  in  the 
field  of  Bible  study  and  caused  so  much  alarm  in 
most  of  the  orthodox  communions,  Pope  Leo  XIII 
instituted  a  Biblical  Commission  which  was  to  be 
a  standing  tribunal  composed  of  Scripture  special- 
ists and  theologians,  for  the  settlement  on  scien- 
tific as  well  as  authoritative  grounds  of  the  various 
knotty  questions  raised  by  higher  criticism.  Under 
the  present  pope,  however,  while  the  number  of 
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members  and  consultors  of  this  tribunal  was  greatly 
augmented,  a  large  majority  was  conceded  to  the 
theologians  as  distinguished  from  the  Biblical 
scholars;  and  the  decisions  rendered  thus  far  have 
little  or  no  interest  for  the  scientific  world,  as  they 
constitute  simply  a  reaffirmation,  without  specified 
reasons,  of  the  traditional  positions.  In  the  Church 
at  present  the  trend  of  authoritative  direction  as 
regards  the  Scriptures  is  unfavorable  to  Biblical 
criticism,  as  is  plain  from  the  Syllabus  of  Modem 
Errors  and  the  encyclical  against  Modernism  issued 
by  Pius  X  in  1907  (see  Syllabus). 

James  F.  Dribcoll. 

Bxblioorapht:  For  worka  on  textual  criticum  see  Bible 
Text;  on  the  history  of  criticism  consult:  H.  Cave,  The 
Battle  of  the  Standpoints;  the  Old  Teatament  and  the 
Higher  CriHciem,  London,  1892  (brief  and  popular); 
H.  S.  Nash.  The  Hietory  of  the  Higher  Criticiem  of  the 
New  Teetament,  New  York,  1900,  new  ed..  1907  (an  argu- 
ment for  ftcientifio  Bible  study). 

For  exposition  of  methods  consult  C.  A.  Briggs,  General 
IntrodiicHon  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Script**re,  New  York, 
1899  (exhaustive);  A.  C.  Zenos,  ElemenU  of  the  Higher 
CriHciem,  ib.  1895  (useful);  F.  Ast.  WieeenechafUiche 
DarateUung  der  Orammalik,  HermeneuHk  und  KrUik^ 
Landshut,  1808;  F.  Hitzig.  Begnff  der  KrUik  am  Alien 
Teetament,  Heidelberg.  1831;  F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacher. 
Ud)er  Begriff  und  EinteUung  der  phUoeophieehen  Kritik^ 
in  his  SAmnUliche  Werke.  111.  iii.  387-404,  Berlin.  1835; 
A.  Kuenen,  CriHcee  et  hermenexUicm  librorum  Novi  Teeta- 
menti  lineamenta,  Leyden,  1889;  F.  Blass,  HermeneiUik 
und  KrUik,  in  Handbuch  der  klaaeiechen  AUertumeiDieeen' 
eehaft,  I.  i.  127-128.  Muiiich.  1891;  F.  Godet  and  others. 
Higher  Criticiem,  Six  Papers,  New  York,  1893;  C.  W. 
Rishell,  Higher  Criticiem,  Cincinnati.  1893  (needs  revi- 
sion); E.  Bemheim,  L^buch  der  hietoriechen  Methode, 
Leipsic.  1894;  H.  Hildebrand.  Die  hdhere  Bibelkritik,  Pa- 
derbom,  1902;  W.  Mdller,  Biblical  Criticiam,  London.  1903; 
G.  W.  Gilmore,  Biblical  Criticiem,  in  The  Moniat,  xiv 
(1904).  215  sqq. 

For  criticism  of  higher-critical  methods  and  results 
consult:  E.  B6hl.  Zum  Geaetz  und  zum  Zeugniaa,  eine  Ab- 
wehr  under  die  neu-krUiache  Schriftforachung  im  Alien 
Teatament,  Vienna,  1883;  O.  Naumann.  Wellhatiaen'a 
Methode,  Leipsic.  1886;  F.  Vigouroux,  Lea  Livrea  aainia  et 
la  critique  rationaliate,  4  vols..  Paris,  1886-90;  J.  J.  Blunt, 
Undeaigned  Coincidencee  in  the  Writinga  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Teatamenta,  republished.  New  York,  1890; 
R.  F.  Horton,  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  London,  1892; 
E.  Rupprecbt.  Die  Anachauung  der  kritiachen  Schule 
WeUhauaena,  Erlangen.  1893;  A.  Zahn,  Emaie  Blicke  in 
den  Wahn  der  modemen  Kritik  dee  Alien  Teatamenta, 
GQtersloh.  1893;  F.  R.  Beattie,  Radical  Critidam,  an 
Expoaition  and  Examination  of  the  Radical  Critical  Theory, 
Chicago.  1894;  L.  Munhall,  Anti-hig?ier  Criticiam,  New 
York,  1894  (extreme  in  its  conservatism);  S.  Leathes, 
Claifna  of  the  Old  Teatament,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Green.  Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  the  Old  Teatament,  New  York.  1899 
(Dr.  Green  was  the  exponent  of  the  most  conservative 
type  of  Biblical  study,  and  his  strictures  on  higher  criti- 
cism will  be  found  in  his  Moaea  and  the  Propheta,  1883, 
The  Hebrew  Feaata  in  their  Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hy- 
potheaea,  1886,  Higher  Criticiam  of  the  Pentateuch,  1895, 
and  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Geneaia,  1895);  W.  M6ller,  Are 
the  CrUica  Rightf  ib.  1903;  F.  D.  Storey,  Higher  Criti- 
ciam Croaa-examined,  Philadelphia,  1905;  J.  Orr.  The 
Problem  of  the  O.  T ,  London.  1906  (conservative). 
For  application  and  statement  of  critical  methods 
consult:  G.  D'Eichthal.  Mflangea  de  critique  biblique, 
Paris.  1896;  Smith,  OTJC,  of.  R.  Watts,  The  Newer 
Criticiam  and  the  Analogy  of  the  Faith,  Edinburgh.  1883 
(Watts  is  a  reply  to  Smith);  J.  P.  Smyth,  The  Old  Docu- 
menta  and  the  New  Bible,  London.  1890;  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Aide  to  the  Devout  Study  of  CrUiciam,  ib.  1892;  W.  San- 
day.  InapiraUon,  ib.  1896  (advanced  in  dealing  with  the 
O.  T.,  conservative  as  respects  the  N.  T.) :  idem,  Criti- 
ciam of  the  Fourth  Ooapel,  ib.  1905;  W.  F.  Adeney,  How  to 
Read  the  BibU,  ib.  1897  (a  helpful  handbook);  G.  A.  Smith, 
Modem  Criticiam  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Teatament, 
ib.  1901;  R.  Balmforth,  The  Bible  from  the  Standpoint  of 
II.— 12 


Higher  Criticiam,  2  vols..  New  York,  1904-05;  T.  W.  Doane. 
Bible  Mytha  and  their  ParaUela  in  Other  Religiona,  ib.  1905. 
On  the  interrelations  of  criticism,  the  Bible,  and  arche- 
ology consult:  U.  A.  Harper,  The  Bible  and  Modem  Dia- 
coveriea,  Boston,  1889;  H.  E.  Ryle.  Early  Narrativea  of 
Geneaia,  London,  1892;  T.  Laurie,  Aaayrian  Echoea  of  the 
Word,  ib.  1894;  A.  H.  Sayoe.  Higher  Criticiam  and  the 
Verdict  of  the  Monumenta,  ib.  1894  (archeological,  reach- 
ing the  same  conclusions  as  the  critics,  yet  violently  as- 
sailing them);  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen.  Bible  and  the  Monu- 
menta, ib.  1895;  F.  Hommel,  Andent  Hebrew  Tradition 
aa  lUuatrated  by  the  Monumenta,  ib.  1897  (the  standpoint 
is  similar  to  Sayoe 's);  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Axdhority  and 
Archeology,  ib.  1899  (in  its  Biblical  parts  sober,  and  a  cor* 
rective  of  Sayoe  and  Hommel);  I.  M.  Price,  Monumenta 
and  the  Old  Tentament,  Chicago.  1900;  T.  G.  Pinches,  The 
Old  Teatament  in  the  Light  of  HiatoriceU  Recorda  and  LegendM 
of  Aaayria  and  Babylonia,  London,  1902;  Schrader,  KAT. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY.   See  Israel,  History  of,  I. 

BIBLICAL      HISTORY,      INSTRUCTION      IN: 

Fundamental  to  all  Christian  teaching  and  attain- 
ment, especially  according  to  the  Protestant  view, 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible;  and  this  knowledge 
naturally  begins  with  the  characters,  events,  and 
institutions  of  the  Bible — a  sum  total  of  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
expression  Bible  history.  Thence  the  individual 
is  led  on  to  the  weightier  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  the  manner  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  organized  and  premeditated  efforts  of  the 
earlier  Church  to  impart  Christian  instruction 
(see  Catechumenatb;  Catechbsis,  Catechetics; 
Catechisms;  Homiletics;  etc.)  aimed  more  directly 
at  the  latter,  assuming  that  the  former  already 
existed.  In  the  New  Testament,  knowledge  of 
Old    Testament    history    is    presupposed.    This 

knowledge  was  communicated  at  home 
Conditions  (II  Tim.  iii,  15)  or  by  readings  at 
Before  the  public  services  (I  Tim.  iv,  13).  The 
Refonna-  aim  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
tion,       ment     Scripture     (the    Gospels    and 

Acts)  was  to  keep  alive  in  the  con- 
gregations the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 
history.  In  the  primitive  Church,  besides  public 
service,  home  training  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vi,  2; 
Chrysostom  on  Eph.  vi,  4)  and  private  reading 
(Cyril,  Catech.,  iv,  35;  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
vii,  39)  were  means  of  imparting  Biblical  history 
to  beginners  in  Christianity.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  no  systematic  school  instruction  in  Biblical 
history  could  be  furnished  for  lack  of  common 
schools,  and  self-instruction  was  not  possible  for 
the  people  because  the  Bible  was  commonly  in 
Latin  and  costly,  and  but  few  of  the  laity  could 
read  even  the  works  provided  for  them  in  their 
mother  tongue  (see  Bibles,  Historical).  The 
great  mass  were  limited  to  the  translations  by 
preachers  of  the  texts  of  their  sermons,  or  nar- 
rations of  Bible  stories  in  the  sermon;  also, 
scenes  especially  from  the  life  of  Jesus  or  dramatic 
spectacles  from  the  Biblical  record  helped  to  pre- 
serve in  the  lay  world  the  knowledge  of  Biblical 
essentials  (see  Religious  Dramas).  In  Refor- 
mation time  as  well  as  in  the  following  centuries, 
there  was  no  general  systematic  schooling  in  Biblical 
history;  the  common-school  system  was  as  yet  a 
merely  formative  conception,  and  text-books  of 
Bible  history  (for  list  cf.  Reu)  were  designed  for 
higher  schools  or  for  the  home 
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Not  until  Christian  common  schools  were  intro- 
duced did  instruction  in  Biblical  history  become 
a  systematizeclijbranch  of  public  education.  Among 
the  text-books  thus  used  may  be' mentioned  the 
Btbliache  Hisiorien  of  Justus  Gesenius  (1656), 
and  the  Zweimal  62  auserlesenen  bibliachen  His- 
torien  of  Johann  Httbner  (1714).  These  books 
are  the  prototypes  of  modem  German  manuals, 
and  such  manuals  have  now  generally  taken  the 

place  of  the   Bible,   from  which  in 

Biblical     earlier    times     Biblical     history  was 

Instruction  taught  by  reading  aloud.    The  Roman 

in  Schools.  Catholic  Church  also  teaches  Biblical 

history;  a  text-book  widely  in  vogue 
was  that  of  Christoph  von  Schmid  (d.  1856).  At 
present  the  Bible  histories  of  the  Catholics  are 
combined  with  their  diocesan  catechisms.  Their 
new  catechism,  which  according  to  the  desire  of 
Pius  X  is  to  become  the  Catholic  standard  or  imi- 
form  catechism  (Compendio  della  doUrina  Chris- 
tiana, 1005),  contains  a  Breve  storia  della  religione. 
It  thus  appears  that  modem  Churches,  in  contrast 
with  the  primitive  Church,  have  reached  the  con- 
viction that  catechumens  should  gain  the  necessary 
amount  of  knowledge  of  Bible  history  not  inune- 
diately  from  the  Bible,  but  from  a  text-book  pre- 
pared for  this  educational  object.  But  the  fact 
is  still  more  significant  that  the  Churches  are  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  Biblical 
history. 

This  conviction  rests  on  the  knowledge  that 
Christian  belief  is  the  product  of  a  history  which 
came  to  pass  between  (iod  and  humanity,  and  that 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  salvation 
on  the  part  of  individual  Christians  must  proceed 
from  acquaintance  with  this  history.  The  selection 

of  Bible  stories  for  catechumens  is 

Methods    adapted  to  this  principle.    The  various 

and        manuals  of   Biblical   history  deviate 

Principles,  from  one  another  in  details  of  selection, 

but  are  in  substantial  agreement  in 
the  matter  of  setting  forth  the  main  events  of  sacred 
history  according  to  their  historical  succession. 
An  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  compilations 


intended  for  children  who  are  not  yet  catechetical 
scholars;  for  these  there  is  need  of  particular 
Bible  narratives  adapted  to  the  years  of  childhood 
and  related  to  the  church  festivals.  With  reference 
to  the  connection  between  instmction  in  Biblical 
history  and  instmction  in  the  catechism,  a  change 
has  come  about,  since  in  earlier  times  instruction 
in  the  former  had  practically  no  independent 
ngnificance,  but  was  designed  to  subserve  the  cate- 
chism; the  contrary  situation,  however,  obtains 
to-day,  certain  modem  instmctors  making  Biblical 
history  the  main  issue,  while  catechetical  scholars 
are  confined  to  the  fundamentidly  illustrative  or 
especially  adapted  Biblical  relations.  Concerning 
the  method  of  instmction,  there  is  a  consensus 
of  modem  conviction  to  the  effect  that  the  text- 
book should  coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
wording  of  the  Bible  as  generally  in  use.  The 
earlier  method  of  reading  the  narrative  from  the 
Bible,  or  having  it  read  aloud  by  a  pupil,  has  been 
discarded.  It  is  better  to  have  a  story  related 
by  the  teacher;  and  the  preferable  method  is  that 
his  oral  discourse  should  adhere  altogether  or  with 
dose  approximation  to  the  phrasing  of  the  text- 
book. In  particular  the  decisive  and  striking 
utterances  of  the  dramatie  persanas  should  be  repro- 
duced exactly.  Opportunity  for  explanation  and 
application  is  afforded  by  the  siibsequent  dis- 
cussion. The  use  of  maps  and  pictures,  with 
which  modem  Biblical  text-books  are  provided, 
tends  to  give  the  matter  more  of  an  objective 
backgroimd,  but  pictures  are  not  so  necessary  as 
they  formerly  were,  when  pupils  had  fewer  books. 
[In  the  United  States,  religious  instmction  being 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  the 
teaching  of  Bible  history  belongs  to  the  Church 
and  the  home.    See  Sunday  Schools.] 
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BIBLICAL   INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Old  Testament. 

Nature  and  Scoxm  of  the  DisdpUna 

(*1). 
Method  of  Treatment  (t  2). 
History  (§  3). 
To  the  Renaissance  (t  4). 
The  Reformation  Period  (t  6). 
The  Seventeenth  Century  (|  6). 

L  Old  Testament:  The  science  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Introduction,  like  that  of  Biblical  Introduction 
in  general,  has  developed  from  indefinite  beginnings, 
and  has  not  yet  won  the  assured  and  universally 
recognized  form  which  most  other  theological 
disciplines  have  assumed.  The  name  eiaagOgi 
was  used  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Syro-Greek 
monk  Adrian,  the  terms  inirodtuiorii  libH  and 
introductaree  in  the  sixth  by  Cassiodorus.  But 
these  terms  carried  the  meaning  of  a  general  and 
instructive  direction  how  to  read  the  Bible,  a  guide 
to  its  correct  understanding,  an  exposition  of  the 
oonect  principles  of  exegesis.    A  complete  under- 


The  Eighteenth  Century  (t  7). 
The  Nineteenth  Century  (t  8). 
II.    New  Testament. 
1.  History  of  the  Discipline. 
To  the  Reformation  (t  1). 
The    Sixteenth    and    Seventeenth 

Centuries  (t  2). 
MiohaeUs  (t  3). 


Semler.  Schmidt,  and  Others  (|  4). 
Baur  (t  5). 
Later  Work  (t  6). 
,  The  Conception  and  the  l^Mk. 
History  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures (t  1). 
History  of  the  Canon  ({  2). 
Textual  Criticism  and  Versions  ( 1 3). 

standing  of  the  Bible  involves,  however,  a  number 
of  auxiliary  sciences — linguistics,  exegesis,  history 
of  literature,  general  history,  archeology,  geography, 
Biblical  theology,  etc.,  all  usefid  in 
1.  Nature  obtaining    a    right    apprehension    of 
Scope      Scripture.    But  so  large  a  conception 
of  the      ^^  ^^^  science  was  not  reached  all  at 
DUcipline.  ^^^'    ^^  ^^  J-  C.  Carpzov  who  first 
appreciated  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  discipline  and  defined  it  as  the  precise  setting 
forth  of  those  matters  a  knowledge  of  which  pre- 
pares the  approach  to  the  reading  of  the  sa^^ 
books.    SimiLEU'ly  De  Wette  understood  by  Intro- 
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duction  all  knowledge  which  contributed  to  the 
intelligent  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  which  set  it 
forth  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts  in  relation  to  his- 
tory. Keil  regarded  it  as  an  exposition  of  those 
matters  the  understanding  of  which  prepares  for  a 
fruitful  reading  of  Scripture,  by  which  he  under- 
stands only  a  history  of  the  text,  of  the  origin  of 
the  individual  writings,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
canon,  and  of  the  general  conception  of  Scripture. 
A  new  start  was  made  by  H.  Hupfeld,  who  held  that 
Introduction  sought  to  discover  what  were  the 
writings  embraced  in  the  Bible  and  how  they  had 
come  to  be  what  they  are.  In  other  words,  what 
is  sought  are  the  extent  and  original  character  of 
the  writings,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  they  have  passed  in  attaining  their 
present  form,  unity,  worth,  and  effectiveness.  But 
care  is  needed  in  following  such  a  formulation 
lest  one  make  of  Old  Testament  Introduction 
simply  a  history  of  Hebrew  literature,  a  mistake 
made  by  Reuss,  who  included  in  his  work  the  letter 
of  Aristeas  and  the  writings  of  Philo.  The  first 
consideration  of  this  science  must  be  its  service  to 
theology;  its  principal  concern  is  with  the  books 
of  the  canon  held  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
only  secondarily  with  the  circle  of  writings  derived 
from  Hellenistic  sources.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  limit  the  task  of  Introduction  so  as  to  take 
away  its  freedom  and  to  bind  it  in  effect  to  the 
pronouncements  of  tradition  as  to  authorship. 
On  the  other  hand,  Introduction  is  not  what  Riehm 
would  make  it,  the  literary-historical  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  the  authentification  of  a  divine 
revelation.  It  has  its  own  functions  to  perform 
in  the  service  of  theological  science,  and  its  use- 
fulness must  not  be  diminished  by  setting  it  at 
tasks  which  it  may  not  undertake.  Its  work  is 
a  preparation  for  that  of  exegesis  and  for  that  of 
Biblical  theology.  As  Reuss  has  well  expressed 
the  fact,  the  science  of  Introduction  is  not  the  house 
itself,  but  is  the  set  of  calculations  and  estimates 
necessary  for  the  actual  processes  of  building. 

From  the  preceding  it  follows  that  the  articu- 
lation of  this  discipline  in  the  general  science  of 
theology  is  fixed.  In  the  arrangement  and  handling 
of  its  subject-matter  it  demands  and  requires  great 
freedom;  on  the  other  hand,  certain  lines  are  laid 
down  along  which  it  must  operate.  Thus,  while 
the  origin  of  the  separate  writings  and  the  story 
of  their  transmission  (history  of  the  text)  are  its 
concern,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  considera- 
tion of  the  individual  writings  precede  or  follow 
consideration  of  their  collection  into  a  canon. 
Not  imimportant  is  the  question  of 
2.  Kethod  method  of  investigating  the  individual 
writings.  Thus,  the  chronological  or- 
der certainly  lies  near  to  hand,  as  in 
the  treatment  by  Wildeboer  and 
Kautzsch;  yet,  illuminating  as  this  method  is, 
weighty  considerations  may  be  urged  for  another 
way  of  proceeding.  If  one  is  disposed  to  empha- 
size the  theological  character  of  the  discipline, 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  the  writings 
received  into  the  canon,  the  chronological,  his- 
torical-literary order  assumes  a  complexion  of 
incompleteness,  since  only  a  small  part  of  Hebrew 
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literature  found  place  in  the  canon  and  that  part 
was  not  composed  with  the  object  of  being  gathered 
into  a  collection.  By  a  simpler  grouping  the 
advantage  is  gained  of  awakening  no  expectations 
which  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Then,  too, 
there  are  practical  difficulties  attending  such  a 
method.  Over  the  origin  of  most  Old  Testament 
writings  rests  a  darkness  not  yet  dispelled  and 
probably  never  wholly  to  be  banished.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  writings,  such  as  the  historical  books, 
are  complex  in  origin,  and  refer  to  preceding  com- 
positions of  which  too  little  is  known  to  admit  of 
their  being  taken  into  a  history  of  the  literature. 
These  same  books  also  bear  traces  of  being  trans- 
mitted and  worked  over  by  hands  the  methods  of 
operation  of  which  are  altogether  uncertain.  This 
historical  method  consequently  leads  frequently  in- 
to a  cul-de-sac.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  reason 
that  many  have  adopted  the  literary-historical 
method,  following  the  grouping  of  the  canon  so 
far  as  to  consider  the  historical  books  by  them- 
selves, the  Prophets  in  another  section,  and  so  on, 
while  the  three  departments  of  Introduction  are 
history  of  the  canon,  of  the  separate  books,  and  of 
the  text.  Whether  a  history  of  exegesis  is  to  be 
included  in  this  branch  of  study  is  debatable. 
For  the  history  of  the  Bible  in  a  narrower  sense  it 
is  not  important;  yet  in  itself  and  its  relationship 
it  has  such  value  that  there  is  some  justification 
for  including  in  Introduction  what  properly  belongs 
in  hermeneutics. 

The  history  of  this  science  shows  in  all  its  phases 
the  same  marked  trait;  viz.,  that  the  Church, 
which  would  fain  remain  in  restful 
8.  History,  and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  handed  down,  has  been 
compelled  by  outside  pressure  to  take  up  the 
problems  of  the  origins  of  those  Scriptures  and 
either  to  modify  or  discard  the  traditions  re- 
garding them.  In  the  earliest  times  this  pressure 
came  partly  from  Jewish  sources,  later  from  lin- 
guistic science  and  philosophy,  and  later  still  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  sought  to 
undermine  the  Protestant  principle.  Only  the 
salient  points  of  the  development  of  Introduction 
can  be  here  given. 

The  beginnings  are  found  in  the  treatment  of  the 
canon  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  in  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Jews  and  some  of  the  Church  Fathers  respecting 
the  Palestinian  and  the  Alexandrian  canon.  This 
led  up  to  the  text-critical  labors  of  Origen.  The 
next  name  is  that  of  Jerome,  about  whose 
time  began  work  on  Introduction,  but  with  the 
limits  in  treatment  already  referred  to  above, 
by  Adrian  and  Cassiodorus,  the  latter  of  whom 
dealt  briefly  with  the  history  of  the 
«„-^®  text  and  of  the  canon.  A  slight 
advance  was  made  in  the  work  of 
Junilius  Africanus  (about  550)  called 
InstUuta  regularia  divina  legis.  This  classified 
the  books  according  to  their  contents  as  history, 
prophecy,  proverbs,  and  simple  teaching,  and 
according  to  their  degree  of  authority  as  perfect, 
medium,  or  of  no  authority;  it  distinguished  also 
between    poetical    and    prose    writings.    In    this 
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connection  must  be  mentioned  Augustine's  De 
doctrina  Christianaf  which  treated  of  the  extent  of 
the  canon  and  of  the  use  of  translations.  The 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  content  with  the 
work  done  by  Cassiodorus,  Augustine,  and  Junilius. 
But  among  the  Jews  there  were  the  stirrings  of  a 
more  vigorous  life,  exemplified  in  the  investi- 
gations of  Ibn  Ezra  in  the  region  of  special  intro- 
duction. 

By  the  revival  of  learning  the  Christians  were 
made  familiar  with  the  results  of  Jewish  investiga- 
tions which  were  soon  to  lead  to  the  enrichment 
of  isagogical  science.  The  interest  in  the  Hebrew 
language  grew  into  a  wider  concern  for  Oriental 
philology,  which  had  a  fertile  field  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament,  soon  to  become  of 
use  in  the  department  of  text-criticism.  The 
earliest  fruits  ripened  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  work  of  a  convert  from  Judaism,  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  (d.  1599),  the  Bibliotheca  sancta,  which  dis- 
tinguished between  protocanonical  and  deutero- 
canonical  writings,  and  which  dealt  also  with 
matters  of  special  introduction.  The 
6.  The  Reformers  did  not  enter  this  field, 
Berorma-  ^^Qugh  the  exegetical  works  of  Calvin 
Period,  contain  materials  for  special  intro- 
duction, and  Luther  necessarily  had 
to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  canon.  Important 
was  the  work  of  Carlstadt,  De  canonicis  acripturia 
(1520),  in  which  he  showed  the  superiority  of  the 
Jewish  canon  and  made  the  canonicityof  a  Biblical 
writing  depend  not  upon  the  authorship  but  upon 
its  relation  to  that  canon.  The  period  inmiediately 
following  the  Reformation  produced  nothing  notable. 
A.  Rivetus  (d.  1662)  represents  the  standpoint  of 
the  age  in  his  definition  of  Scripture  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  God  as  the  special  author,  who  not 
only  impelled  (the  scribe)  to  write  and  gave  the 
thoughts,  but  even  suggested  the  order  and  the 
words. 

Out  of  this  dogmatic  quiet  the  theologians  were 
shaken  by  the  newer  criticism,  which  began  in  the 
realm  of  the  text.  The  Reformer  Cappellus  under- 
took investigations  which  showed  that  the  tra- 
ditional text  was  not  altogether  trust- 
worthy, and  he  was  followed  by  the 
Catholics  Morinus  and  Richard  Simon 
(d.  1712).  The  latter's  Histoire  cri- 
tique was  epoch-making  in  that  it 
employed  the  literary-historical  method,  and  showed 
that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  wholly  the  work 
of  Moses  and  that  other  historical  books  had  been 
worked  over.  Simon  had  been  preceded  by  Hobbes, 
whose  Leviathan  had  used  the  method  of  inter- 
nal testimony,  and  Spinoza,  whose  Tractatus  theo- 
logica-politicue  had  advanced  a  number  of  positions 
which  were  to  be  established  later.  Simon's  book 
awakened  much  opposition  and  was  suppressed, 
only  to  be  reproduced  in  a  Protestant  land  (Rotter- 
dam, 1685).  The  ideas  of  Simon  were  further 
established  in  Protestant  regions  by  the  work  of 
Johannes  Clericus  (q.v.),  though  the  tendencies  of 
Protestantism  were  conservative,  and  its  supporters 
came  later  to  hope  that  the  learning  of  Carpzov 
would  establish  fi[rmly  the  truth  of  the  traditional 
views. 


6.  The 
Seven- 
teenth 
Century. 


In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
new  doors  were  opened  to  Biblical  criticism,  espe- 
cially by  the  researches  of  Semler.  At  that  time  the 
attitude  of  criticism  toward  the  Old  Testament 
was  unfriendly;  it  treated  the  collection  from  the 
historical  standpoint  only,  but  insisted  upon  under- 
standing the  times  in  which  the  writings  originated. 
Of  religion  little  was  discovered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Herder  came  to  the  help   of 

7.  The     i^jjg  defenders  of  the  Bible  with  his 
^^th       discovery  of  the  poetry  it  contained, 

Oentnrr  ^^^  ^^  newer  light  was  intensified 
in  the  work  of  Eichhom,  which  out- 
shone all  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. Special  interest  attaches  to  the 
researches  of  Eichhom  in  general  introduction, 
while  the  work  of  special  introduction  gained  from 
his  treatment  of  the  books  as  constituting  a  Hebrew 
national  literature.  Yet  permanent  results  were 
lacking  from  that  period,  excepting  only  the  dis- 
covery by  Astruc  which  forecast  the  documentary 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch. 

A  new  era  was  opened  by  De  Wette,  who  com- 
bined the  literary  with  the  historical  method. 
Ewald  carried  the  process  on,  not  indeed  in  a  work 
on  Introduction,  but  in  exegetical  researches  in 
which  he  employed  it,  using  along  with  it  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  rather  than  a  rigid  logic. 
Meanwhile  the  Pentateuchal  problem  was  pushing 
to  the  front  in  the  works  of  Vatke  and  Reuss, 
to  receive  its  most  advanced  consid- 

8.  The     eration  from  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen. 
2^^?^      The  side  of  the  defense  had  mean- 
Century     ^^®  ^^^  ^*^^  inactive,  as  the  works 

of  Hengstenberg,  H&vemick,  and 
Keil  abundantly  prove,  all  of  which  contributed 
something  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
discussed.  Between  the  two  extremes  represented 
by  the  men  named  come  others  who  approach  one 
or  the  other  tendency,  but  the  general  characteris- 
tic of  their  labor  is  to  bring  into  accord  the  assured 
results  of  criticism  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  in 
revelation.  The  most  notable  example  of  this  kind 
of  work  is  Driver's  Inirodtu^tion.  But  the  final 
solution  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  science  of 
Introduction  will  come  not  from  that  discipline 
but  from  the  other  branches  of  theology  which 
build  upon  it.  (F.  Buhl.) 

n.  New  Testament — 1.  History  of-  the  Disci- 
pline: The  employment  of  the  term  "Introduc- 
tion'' with  its  present  connotation  in  connection 
with  the  New  Testament  dates  in  modem  times 
from  Michaelis.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginnings  had  been  made  long  before.  Be- 
sides the  men  mentioned  above  (I,  J  4)  as  working 
in  this  department,  Tyconius  and  Eucherius  of 
Lyons  attempted  to  supply  the  needed  information 
about  the  origin,  occasion,  purpose,  and  history 
of  the  New  Testament  writings.  The  antagonism 
to  the  apocryphal  books  and  heretical  parties  such 
as  the  Marcionites  with  their  variant  canon  and 
the  Montanists  with  their  new  prophecy  en- 
hanced in  the  second  and  third  centuries  the 
Church's  valuation  of  the  Christian  books  which 
had  come  to  it  from  the  apostolic  age.  The 
Muratorian  Canon  employed  a  legendary  report  of 
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the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  not  to  explain  individual 
peculiarities,  but  to  establish  the  dogmatic  unim- 
portance of  variations  in  the  Gospel 

^To  the  narratives.  Similarly,  the  church  prac- 

^^'*"°*"  tise  of  using  in  service  the  private 
^^*  letters  of  Paul  as  well  as  the  public 
letters  and  of  excluding  the  spurious  ones  from  use 
was  established.  The  vacillation  of  the  Church 
in  reference  to  such  writings  as  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter  and  the  Sheperd  of  Hennas,  the  Marcion- 
itic  criticism  of  the  canon  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  the  opposition  of  the  Alogi  to  the 
Johannine  writings  as  being  the  production  of 
a  heretic  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  writings  of  Melitus 
and  Hippolytus  about  the  Fourth  Goc^l  and  the 
Apocalypse--all  these  suggest  the  way  in  which  the 
need  for  a  kind  of  Introduction  made  itself  felt 
in  even  those  early  times.  So  a  beginning  was 
made  in  the  writing  of  Dionysius  on  the  Apocalypse, 
while  the  sentiments  and  traditions  of  the  different 
Churches  began  to  take  systematic  form  in  the 
writings  of  Origen.  Eusebius  used  considerable 
space  in  his  works  in  setting  forth  the  varied  views 
and  early  testimonies  concerning  the  New  Testa- 
ment books.  Jerome  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Eusebius,  but  without  contributing  much  that  was 
new  in  this  particular  line  of  investigation.  The 
doctrinal  contests  of  the  fourth  and  succeeding 
centuries  turned  the  channel  of  investigation  away 
from  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  there  appeared  only  reproductions  of  the  early 
opinions  about  the  New  Testament  books  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  commentaries  or  summaries  and 
synopses  which  came  into  being  and  which  gave  a 
general  view  of  the  arrangement,  contents,  and  ori- 
gin of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

The  silence  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  place  during 
the  Reformation  to  the  utterances  of  the  Catholic 
scholars  SanctesPagninus  of  Lucca  (d.  1541),  Sixtus 
of  Sienna  (d.  1599),  and  A.  Rivetus,  who  wrote  an 
Isagoge  give  introductio  to  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (Leyden,  1627).  These  works  con- 
tained much  information  in  this  department,  along 
with  dogmatic  discussions  concerning  inspiration 
and  the  relations  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  Richard 
Simon  (q.v.)  published  (at  Rotterdam)  his  three 
works  upon  the  critical  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Histoire  critique  du  tcxtCf  1689,  des  versions , 
1690,  and  des  prindpaux  commentateurs,  1693,  du 
Nouveau  Testament),  and  thus  won  his  place  as  the 

2.  The       father  of  New  Testament  Introduction. 

Six-        By    "  critique "    he    understood    the 

teenth      investigations   for   the   establishment 

and         of  the  original  text;  and,  by  his  his- 

Seven-      tory  from  the  sources,  he  impugned 

teenth  not  only  the  Protestant  claim  of  "a 
Centurie*.  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  but  also  the 
scholastic  treatment,  which,  resting  upon  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  antiquity,  could  not  prove 
that  Christianity  was  a  religion  based  on  facts 
and  that  the  Bible  was  the  record  of  those  facts. 
In  the  effort  to  establish  the  New  Testament 
text,  he  traversed  a  large  part  of  the  province  of 
Introduction. 

The  next  name  is  Johann  David  Michaelis 
(q.v.),   who  wrote  the  Einleitung  in  die  gMichen 


8.  Micha- 


Sckriften  des  Neuen  Bundea  (Gdttingen,  1750). 
He  disclaimed  dependency  upon  Simon,  and 
yet  his  work  was  really,  in  its  first 
shape,  based  upon  Simon.  With 
each  succeeding  edition  it  was  greatly 
improved;  but,  even  in  the  fourth  and  last  edition 
(1788),  its  standpoint  was  a  strongly  rational 
supematiutklism.  The  differences  to  be  noted 
between  the  editions  are  mainly  that  his  attacks 
on  the  "  doubters  "  became  milder,  and  that  he 
gave  up  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books, 
denied  also  the  inspiration  of  the  non-apostolic 
books  (among  which  he  reckoned  apparently  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  and  declared  that  the 
"  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit  "  was  of  as  little  worth 
as  the  witness  of  the  Church  in  proof  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  any  book. 

Johann  Salomo  Semler  (q.v.)  made  the  next 
contribution  of  importance  (in  his  Abhandlung 
von  freier  Untersuchung  des  Kanons,  4  parts,  Halle, 
1771-75),  when  he  distinguished  between  the 
word  of  God,  which  contained  the  doctrines  of 
directly  spiritual  value,  and  the  Holy 
^h*Tlt'*  Scriptures,  which  contained  them 
aSl  ^^y  sporadically.  There  is,  how- 
Othera.  ®^®^'  ^°  historical  proof  that  any 
particular  passage  was  the  word  of 
God;  the  inner  witness  for  the  truth  was  the 
only  source  of  proof.  The  Church  had  the  right, 
exercised  by  the  ancient  Church  and  by  the  Re- 
formers, to  say  what  books  should  constitute  the 
canon.  It  can  not  be  said  that  Introduction  was 
influenced  permanently  by  Semler;  the  greater 
impulse  was  given  by  Michaelis,  who  was  followed 
by  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  (1804),  Eichhom  (1804-14), 
Hug  (1808),  Berthold  (1812),  and  De  Wette  (1826), 
while  in  England  Home  (1818)  had  included  in  his 
work  the  domains  of  Biblical  geography  and  an- 
tiquities, which  were  excluded  by  the  Germans. 
Schmidt  applied  the  phrase  "  historico-critical  " — 
since  so  widely  used — to  his  Introduction;  Eich- 
hom started  his  fruitful  "  original  Gospel  "  theory; 
Hug,  in  an  unexcelled  manner,  investigated  the 
relations  of  the  synoptists.  Schleiermacher  (1811) 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  a  reconstruction 
of  this  branch  of  study,  declaring  that  its  object 
was  a  history  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  its 
present  readers  might  be,  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  the  books  and  their  text,  on  a  level 
with  the  first.  Credner  (1832  sqq.)  projected  a  fairly 
complete  scheme  for  a  treatment  of  the  subject,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  the  science  of  Introduction, 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, history  of  the  canon,  of  translations,  of  the 
text,  and  of  interpretation.  This  scheme  he  was 
not  permitted  to  carry  out,  though  his  posthumous 
publications  completed  the  history  of  the  canon. 
Reuss  followed  Credner's  lead  in  the  Geschichte 
der  heUigen  Sckriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Bruns- 
wick, 1842),  while  Hupfeld  made  a  contribution 
in  his  Begriff  und  Methods  der  .  ,  ,  biblischen 
Einleitung  (Marburg,  1844). 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (q.v.;  d.  1860)  has  had 
by  far  the  most  influence  upon  New  Testament 
studies  of  any  man  of  modem  times.  He  attempted 
nothing  less  than  a  rcconstmction  of  all  apostolic 
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and    postapostolic    history    and    literature,    from 

the   four   Pauline    epistles    (Galatians,   I    and   II 

Corinthians,     and      Romans)     which 

6.  Baur.  alone  he  considered  genuine.  Starting 
with  the  idea  that  the  difference 
between  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  was 
fundamental,  he  declared  that  those  New  Testa- 
ment writings  which  either  put  the  relations  of  the 
apostles  in  a  more  favorable  light  or  seemed  to 
ignore  their  differences  altogether  were  either 
forgeries  or  the  products  of  a  later  time.  But  his 
historical  considerations  were  derived  from  Hegel's 
philosophy,  and  his  criticism  rested  upon  dogmatic 
convictions.  New  discoveries  of  vital  importance 
in  the  field  of  church  history  and  patristics  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  of  parts  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  from  Ephraem's  commentary 
have  given  a  new  basis  for  a  historical  discussion 
of  the  New  Testament  and  its  origin  and  contents. 
It  is  the  irony  of  history  upon  Baur's  methods  that 
the  modem  Dutch  school  have  used  Baur's  methods 
to  discredit  the  four  "  genuine  "  epistles.  These 
four  points  may  be  made  against  Baur:  (1)  He 
reasoned  in  a  circle;  for  he  examined  critically, 
first  the  sources  of  the  history,  and  then  the  history 
of  the  sources.  The  reasoning  which  reduced  the 
genuine  Pauline  epistles  to  four  reduces  the  four 
to  none;  so  that  Paul  is  robbed  of  his  title  to  have 
produced  any  writing  which  lasted.  (2)  Baur 
certainly  was  extraordinarily  familiar  with  the  old 
Christian  literature;  but  he  read  it  with  prejudice, 
and  not  with  a  desire  to  learn  anything  different 
from  his  preconceptions.  (3)  He  was  lacking  in 
the  sense  of  the  concrete  and  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  therefore  could  not  grasp  complicated 
relations  and  their  results.  (4)  If  it  is  self-evident 
that  one  must  understand  what  he  criticizes,  and 
that  his  criticism  must  rest  upon  thorough  exegesis, 
then  Baur  surely  was  unfitted  for  his  labor;  for  he 
was  weak  as  an  exegete  and  his  school  has  done 
little  in  exegesis. 

It  may,  however,  be  added  that  the  deficiencies 
in  Baur's  method  of  work  were  supplied  by  others. 
B.  F.  Westcott's  General  Survey  of  the  History  of 
the  Canon  (London,  1855  and  often),  E.  Reuss's 
Histoire  du  canon  (Strasburg,  1863),  A.  Hil- 
genfeld's  Kanon  urul  die  Kritik  des  Neuen  Tes- 
taments (Halle,  1863),  T.  Zahn's  Geschichte  des 
neutestamcntlichen  Kanons  (2  vols., 
Work*'  Leipsic,  1888-92),  and  A.  Loisy's  His- 
toire du  canon  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Paris,  1891)  are  productions  of  this  character. 
Such  works  as  W.  M.  Ramsay's  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (London,  1893)  have  served  also 
as  correctives  of  much  of  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  Germany.  The  studies  of  F.  Bleek 
(6th  ed.,  1893;  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  Germ,  ed.,  1869), 
Hilgenfeld  (1875),  Holtzmann  (1892),  Salmon  (1894), 
8.  Davidson  (1894),  Godet  (1893-99;  Eng.  transl. 
1894-99),  Zahn  (1900),  and  JflUcher  (1901;  Eng. 
transl,  1904),  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  Trenkle 
(1897)  and  Schafer  (1898)  in  Introduction  are 
important  contributions  to  the  science. 

2.  The  Conception  and  the  Task:  In  order  to 
obtain  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  books 
which  together  make  up  the  New  Testament  as 


witnesses  for  a  historical  movement  and  to  secure 
for  them  safe  utilization  as  historic  sources,  there 
is  required  a  scientific  investigation  of  their  origin. 
That  is,  there  must  be  inquiry  into  the  time  in 
which,  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  purpose 
for  which,  and  the  personal  relations  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  produced.  In  other  words, 
the  method  of  research  is  literary-historical. 
Whether  this  can  be  called  a  science  is  debatable, 
since  criticism  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  the  gen- 
uine from  the  spurious.  But  if  it  be  granted  that  an 
examination  from  a  historical  standpoint  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  and  an  adequate 
exposition  of  the  history  of  their  origin  is  really 
^  Q^^  scientific,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that 
tory  of  ^^^  process  has  a  theological  character. 
Hew  For  the  fact  that  this  literature  is 
Testa-  Greek  and  sprang  up  in  the  Roman 
ment  world  does  not  do  away  with  the  other 
Scrip-  fact  that  it  originated  in  certain 
*'"*■•  communities  which  had  in  certain 
vital  respects  their  existence  apart  from  the  world 
about  them.  The  religious  element  marks  it  off 
from  the  other  productions  of  the  time,  and  the 
history  of  this  literature  is  one  side  of  the  history 
of  the  Church.  If  Christianity  depends  upon  the 
historic  reality  of  a  revelation  mediated  by  Christ 
and  authoritatively  expounded  by  the  apostles, 
it  is  no  imimportant  result  that  it  can  reach  his- 
torical foundations  for  the  early  productions. 
And  those  foundations  are  found  in  the  writings 
brought  together  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
supereminent  value  in  this  respect  of  these  writings 
is  sufficient  justification  for  considering  them  apart. 
But  the  investigation  must  not  start  from  a  dog- 
matic conception  of  what  the  canon  is.  The  ground 
fact  is  that  even  from  the  second  century  this 
collection  has  existed  in  the  Church  and  has  been 
accepted  as  the  one  legitimate  source  for  the  history 
of  the  revelation  made  through  Christ.  But  if 
it  should  appear  that  there  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  which  in  general  character  and  in 
origin  separate  themselves  widely  from  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  or  if  there  were 
outside  that  collection  writings  which  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
Introduction  can  not  content  itself  with  disregard- 
ing those  facts.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that 
such  discoveries  will  be  made  as  will  compel  a 
radical  departure  from  the  accepted  procedure, 
that  there  will  come  to  light  such  writings  as  are 
referred  to  in  Luke  i,  1  sqq.,  or  the  correspondence 
of  Paul  with  the  Corinthians  implied  in  I  Cor.  v, 
9,  vii,  1.  Even  such  discoveries  as  those  last 
mentioned  would  not  be  likely  materially  to  change 
accepted  results,  and  the  business  of  the  discipline 
would  still  be  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
Along  with  the  history  of  the  separate  writings 
which  make  up  the  New  Testament  goes  as  a 
second  part  the  history  of  the  com- 
2.  His-  bination  of  these  into  the  canon  in 
f  S  which  they  have  been  transmitted 
Canon  ^  ^^®  present  time.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  examine  and  exhibit  the 
historical  antecedents  and  developments  which 
compassed   the  formation  of  this    collection,  the 
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irregularity  and  vacillation  which  existed  during 
several  centuries,  and  the  adjustment  which  pro- 
duced a  final  and  universally  accepted  result. 

The  examination  of  the  origins  of  the  individual 
writings  and  that  of  the  origin  of  the  collection 
supplement  each  other.  The  one  brings  to  light  the 
common  spirit  which  animated  the  individual 
writers,  the  other  reveals  the  influence  which  those 
writers  exercised  over  the  churches.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  collection  was  begun  almost, 
if  not  quite,  before  the  latest  writers  had  finished 
their  work,  so  that  no  appreciable  interval  of  time 
separated  the  two  operations  of  writing  and  of 
collection.  And  so,  notwithstanding  the  different 
areas  in  which  these  two  processes  work,  they 
belong  together  as  sections  of  the  one  discipline 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  to  the  inclusion  of  other  departments  in  this 
branch  of  study,  usage  differs.  Some  have  in- 
cluded therein  not  only  the  history  of  the  text 
and  of  translations,  but  also  the  history  of  the 
theological  handling  of  the  same.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  neither  the  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
transmission  nor  the  history  of  translations  belongs 
here.  If  with  Credner  and  Reuss  the  history  of 
translations  is  put  as  a  part  of  the 
^CM^T^^  history  of  the  propagation  of  the  New 
Orlticnnn  Testament,  its  proper  place  is  in  the 
Versions.  ^*^^  of  missions.  So  far  as  the 
versions  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the 
original  text,  the  treatment  of  them  belongs  in 
a  guide  to  the  exerdse  of  text-criticism  or  in 
the  prolegomena  to  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. To  be  sure,  the  history  of  the  earlier  text 
and  that  of  the  old  versions  have  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  canon  because  of  the  fact  that  not 
so  much  individual  books  as  the  entire  collection 
or  at  least  great  parts  of  the  collection  were  copied 
and  translated.  Were  greater  certainty  than  is 
yet  the  case  attainable  concerning  the  Syriac  and 
the  Latin  versions,  great  gains  would  be  made 
in  the  history  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  branches 
which  contribute  to  results  in  any  given  line  of 
research  are  to  be  included  in  the  department  of 
science  in  which  they  are  used.         (T.  Zahn.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  general  introduction  to  the  whole 
Bible  oonflult:  C.  A.  Brigga,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture^  New 
York,  1890  (the  best  book  for  a  oomprehenmve  survey); 
G.  T.  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Seripiure,  ib.  1883  (full 
but  dry);  E.  Rapin,  Lee  Livree  de  VAnden  at  du  Nouveau 
TeetamerU,  Moudon.  1800;  A.  Schlatter,  Einteiiung  in  die 
BibH,  Stuttgart,  1804  (conservative). 

On  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  it  is  sufficient  to  mention: 
A.  Kuenen,  Hiatoriech^kriiiech  onderzoek  naar  hei  onetaan 
der  vereamding  van  de  boeken  dee  Ouden  Verbondet  3  vols., 
Leyden,  1886-03  (the  fullest  discussion):  F.  Buhl,  Kanon 
und  Text  dee  Alien  Teetamente,  Leipsic,  1801,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh.  1802  (a  model);  H.  E.  Ryle,  Canon  and  Text 
of  the  O.  r.,  London,  1802  (reliable,  indisx>ensable);  Q. 
Wildeboer,  Het  Onetaan  van  den  kanon  dee  Ouden  Ver- 
bonde,  Groningen,  1880,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1885  (all 
students  should  have  it);  E.  Kautzsch,  Ahriee  der  Ge- 
ethidUe  dee  altteetamenUiehen  Schrifttume^  in  his  Heilioe 
Schrift  dee  A.  7.,  Freiburg,  1806.  Eng.  transl.,  Outtine 
of  the  HieL  of  the  Literature  of  the  O.  T.,  New  York.  1800 
(fresh  and  interesting). 

On  O.  T.  Introduction  the  one  indispensable  book  is 
Driver,  Introduction,  latest  impression,  London,  1807. 
Consult  also  J.  P.  P.  Martin,  Introduction  h  la  critique  gS- 
fUrmte  de  I'A.  T.,  3  vols..  Paris,  1888-80;  A.  F.  Eirkpat- 


rick,  STAs  Divine  Library  of  the  O.  7*..  London,  1802  (con- 
servative); S.  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  O.  7*.,  3  vols., 
ib.  1804  (the  antithesis  of  Kirkpatrick);  H.  L.  Strack, 
Einleitung  in  doe  A,  3*.,  Munich,  1808;  W.  H.  Green, 
General  Introduction  to  the  O,  T.,  2  vols..  New  York, 
1808-00  (the  extreme  in  conservatism);  W.  R.  Smith, 
O.  T.  in  Jeteieh  Churth,  Edinburgh,  1002;  C.  H.  Comill, 
Einleitung  in  doe  A.  T.,  Freiburg,  1005,  Eng.  transl., 
1007;  J.  E.  McFadyen,  Introduction  to  the  O.  ,r..  New 
York,  1005;  K.  Budde,  GeediidUe  der  althebr&iedten  Lit- 
teratur,  Leipsic,  1006;  C.  L.  Qautier, '  Introduction  h 
VA,  7.,  2  vols.,  Lausann^.  1006. 

On  the  N.  T.  the  works  have  been  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  text,  though  worthy  of  nliention  are  A,  Loisy,  Hiatoire 
du  Canon  du  N,  7'.,'Pluris.  1801;  BiUical  Introduction; 
N,  7.,  by  W.  Adeney,  London,  1800;  ^.  W.  Bapon,  Intro- 
duction to  N,  r..  New  York;  1000{  H.  vibir  BodetMrdiriet- 
lieheLiteratur-GeediichU,  i.  Die  Sduriften  dee  N,T.,  Berlin, 
1005,  Eng.  transl.,  1005.  '     .  i 

BIBUCAL  THEOLOGT. 

Origin  and  History  (i  1).  .      The  Old  Testament  (S  3). 
Study   of  New  Testament    Liimittktions  ({  4). 
Theok)gy  (S  2).  Constructive  Work  (t  5). 

The  True  Aim  (i  6). 

Biblical  theology,  or  the  orderly  presentation  of 
the  doctrinal  contents  of 'Scripture,  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  branch  of  theolofldcal  cpence.  In 
general  the  term  expresses  ho^  so  mucn  the  con- 
struction of  a  theology  which  is  Biblical  in  an 
especial  sense  as  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  Bib- 
li(»l  matter  which  is  midway  between  exegwis  and 
dogmatics.  Its  object  and  limitation  can  be 
shown  best  by  tracing  its  history. 

So  long  as  the  Church  felt  or  admitted  no  dis- 
cord between  its  tradition  and  the  Biblical  tradition, 
there  was  no  need  to  compare  or  contrast  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  On  this  account  the  beginnings  of  a 
Biblical  theology  appear  in  the  circles  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Reformation,  who  perceived  in  Scrip- 

1  Oriffin  ^^^'^  ^^®  *®®*  ^^  which  to  try  eccle- 
iSl        siastical    tradition.    Since    to    them 

History.  ^^®  Bible  was  the  sufficient,  self-ex- 
plaining basis  of  dogmatics,  by  this 
juxtaposition  the  possibility  was  given  of  a  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
Bible.  The  first  timiJ  effort  confined  itself  to 
a  discussion  of  the  customaiy  quotations  (Sebas- 
tian Schmidt,  Collegium  Biblicum  in  qvo  dicta 
Veteria  et  Novi  Teslamenti  juxta  seriem  locorum  .  .  . 
explicarUur,  1671).  Under  the  influence  of  Pietism 
the  close  connection  of  dogmatics  and  the  Bible 
was  relaxed,  because  in  the  latter  was  seen  less  an 
infallible  source  of  knowledge  than  a  means  of 
grace  (A.  F.  BQsching,  Gedanken  von  der  Beechaffen- 
heit  und  dem  Vorzuge  der  hibliachen  Theologie  von 
der  acholastiscken,  Lemgo,  1758,  and  similar  works). 
When  in  the  eighteenth  'century  J.  S.  Semler  and 
his  school  busied  themselves  in  discovering  the 
differences  in  date  and  isharacteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Kble,  and  brought  to  light  the 
dissonance  between  crystallized  dogma  and  New 
Testament  teaching  (a  dissonance  greater  still  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament),  the  desire  naturally 
arose  to  show  the  essential  agreement  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Bible  by  an  un- 
prejudiced study  of  the  latter  (Q.  T.  Zacharift, 
Bibliache  Theoiogie  oder  Untersuchung  dea  biblischen 
Grundes  der  vomehnuten  kirchlichen  Lekren,  6  vols., 
GOttingen,  1771-86).    The  rationalistic  school,  in 
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opposition  to  the  formulated  dogma  of  the  Church, 
endeavored  to  read  its  own  views  (those  of  natural 
religion)  into  the  Bible  (C.  F.  Ammon,  ErUwickLung 
einer  reinen  biblischen  Thedogie,  Erlangen,  1792; 
G.  P.  G.  Kaiser,  Die  biblvtche  Theologie  oder  Judais- 
mu8  und  Christianimitia  nach  einer  freimUtigen 
SteUung  in  die  kriiisch^vergleichende  Universal' 
geschichte  der  Religionen  und  in  die  universale 
Religion,  2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1813).  In  contradis- 
tinction to  this  there  was  during  the  nineteenth 
century  an  eager  desire  to  give  the  purely  historical 
results  of  examination  of  the  Bible.  In  this  way, 
the  fact  of  differences  of  conception  in  the  parts  of 
the  Bible  was  fully  brought  to  light. 

Probably  imder  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
(q.v.)  especial  attention  was  directed  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  "systems"  of  the  different 
apostles  were  separately  treated  (the  Pauline  by 
Meyer,  1801,  L.  Usteri,  1824;  the  Johannine  by 
K.  Frommann,  1839).  Along  with  this  an  effort 
was  made  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
very  variety  of  individual  conceptions  (of  the  many 
important  works,  note  A.  Neander,  Oeschichte  der 
Pflamung  ,  .  .  der  chrisUichen  Kirche,  Hamburg, 
1832;  B.  Weiss,  Ijchrbuch  der  biblischen  Theologie, 
Berlin,  1868;  W.  Beyschlag,  Neutes- 
f  NW  ^^'*«^^^  Theologie,  Halle,  1891). 
Testaml^t  ^^  *^®  same  time  another  class  of 
Theolory.  theologians  was  eagerly  engaged  in 
tracing  the  differences  of  the  individ- 
ual conceptions  to  their  very  roots.  According 
to  HegeFs  formula  the  crystallized  dogma  was  a 
syi^thesis  of  the  two  sharp  opposites  of  Paulin- 
ism  and  the  primitive  apostolate,  and  this  develop- 
ment was  followed  up  in  all  its  details  from  a 
literary-historical  point  of  view  (F.  C.  Baur; 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus;  F.  C.  A.  Schwegler,  Nachapos- 
tolisches  Zeitalter,  Tttbingen,  1846;  O.  Pfleiderer, 
Paulinismus,  Leipsic,  1873;  C.  Holsten,  Evange- 
lium  des  Paulus  und  Peirus,  Rostock,  1868;  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  Urchristentum,  Jena,  1854).  In  like 
manner  the  life  of  Jesus  and  its  sources  were  treated, 
in  connection  with  which  work  there  originated  a 
countless  number  of  monographs  on  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  titles  h&  assumed. 
The  result  from  this  point  of  view  was  the  con- 
\iction  that  New  Testament  theology  has  to  deal 
not  with  a  completed  whole,  but  with  a  mobile  and 
developing  Christianity.  Hence  "  Biblical  The- 
ology "  and  "  Introduction "  together  represent 
simply  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  general  church 
history  (cf.  A.  Hausrath,  Neutestamentliche  Zeit- 
geschichte,  Heidelberg,  1868;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Urchris- 
tentum, Berlin,  1887). 

Parallel  to  this  development  of  New  Testament 

theology  was  that  of  Old  Testament    theology. 

Students  came  to  discern  the  narrowness  and  one- 

sidedness  of   the   Old   Testament   religion,   upon 

which  Hengstenberg  vainly  insisted  in 

mk  T         ^  obliteration  of  the  limits  between 

tament"  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  ^®^  Testament.  In 
acknowledging  the  principle  of  slow 
historical  genesis,  others  sought  to  understand  the 
development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  by  the 
principle  that  no  doctrine  is  completed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  no  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  is 


altogether  new  (G.  F.  Oehler,  Theologie  des  Alien 
Testaments,  Ttlbingen,  1873-74;  similarly  Schults 
and  Riehm).  J.  Wellhausen  (Prolegomena  zur 
Oeschichte  Israels,  Berlin,  1886)  and  A.  Kuenen 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Under  the  influence  of  their  religious- 
historical  suppositions  and  litorary-critical  con- 
clusions. Old  Testament  theology  served  to  describe 
how  from  the  supposed  original  conditions,  from 
animism  and  totemism,  the  prophetic  monotheism 
of  the  prophets  and  ultimately  the  theocratic 
ceremonialism  of  postexilic  Judaism  gradually 
developed  (B.  Duhm,  Theologie  der  Propheten, 
Bonn,  1875;  R.  Smend,  Alttestamentliche  Religions' 
geschichte,  Freiburg,  1893;  S.  Kayser  and  Marti). 
In  this  way  the  Old  Testament  religion  was  placed 
on  a  level  with  other  religions,  and  the  siurprisingly 
rich  discoveries  concerning  the  ancient  Orient  and 
the  rising  science  of  the  history  of  religion  grasped 
hands  with  this  method  of  treatment.  It  was  a 
natural  consequence  to  show  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment possesses  a  rich  heritage  of  religious  fancy 
common  to  ethnic  religions  (cf .  especially  H.  Gunkel, 
Sch&pfung  und  Chaos,  G6ttingen,  1895;  Religions' 
geschichtliche  Ahhandlung  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
1904).  The  idea  of  unity  and  special  individ- 
uality of  the  New  Testament  thus  goes  by  the 
board. 

In  j^dng  over  the  development  of  Biblical 
theology,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  this  branch 
has  worked  out  its  own  disintegration.  In  the 
beginning  the  aim  was  to  make  the  Bible  the  only 
and  sole  source  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Re- 
formers' understanding  of  the  phrase,  by  allowing 
it  to  speak  for  itself  without  introducing  any 
diluting  medium.  The  investigator  sought  to 
penetrate  its  polymorphous  nature,  and  Anally 
saw  that  under  his  touch  the  imiting 
*  Jt^T"  bond  had  disappeared  which  formerly 
kept  together  the  disparate  parte 
and  made  it  an  undivided  object  of  scientific  re- 
search. This  self-immolation  the  discipline  owes 
to  a  one-sided  maintenance  of  the  historical  and 
religious-historical  method.  Biblical  theology  must 
indeed  be  a  historical  science;  but  the  adjective 
must  not  become  a  noun  and  the  method  must  not 
master  the  subject.  For  in  this  study  there  are 
fundamental  perceptions  which  can  not  be  obtained 
by  literary  criticism  and  general  historical  researches. 
Thus  the  subject  itself — ^namely,  the  whole  Bible — 
suggeste  the  question  whether  the  subject-matter 
is  the  remains  of  a  religious  literature  or  dociunents, 
productions,  and  descriptions  of  a  history  which  is 
fixed  by  a  revelation  from  God.  And  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  of  the  greatest  import  for  the 
investigation.  How  different  must  be  the  verdict 
of  higher  criticism,  provided  the  miracles  or  the 
declarations  of  Jesus  are  regarded  as  a  priori 
historically  possible  or  impossible;  how  much  the 
selection  of  the  matter  decides  whether  one  shall 
find  only  religious-ethical  views,  or  historical  facts 
of  the  "  religion  of  Jesus,"  or  that  "  the  belief  in 
Christ "  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

For  this  reason  there  has  always  existed  an 
opposition  to  the  development  described  above. 
The  history  of  salvation  with  its  literary  deposit 
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ought  not  to  be  resolved  into  a  purely  human 
development.  The  impression  is  gained  rather 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  primary 
*vP^"  life  of  faith,  having  the  character  of 
Work,  uncorrupted  self-consistency  and  im- 
broken  independence,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  is  underneath  a  uniform  and 
fundamental  idea.  As  standing  for  this,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  K.  I.  Nitzsch,  System  der 
christlichen Lehre  (Bonn,  1829), and H.  Ewald,  Lehre 
der  Bibel  von  Gott  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1871),  and  par- 
ticularly of  J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann,  whose  great 
work  {Die  hetlige  Schrift  dea  Neuen  Testaments 
zusammenhdngend  untersucht,  completed  by  Volck, 
Munich,  1886)  culminated  in  the  description  of  the 
history  of  the  entire  New  Testament  preaching  as  a 
historical  development  of  the  uniform  word  which 
is  not  the  product  of  the  individual  authors.  Her- 
mann Cremer  (Biblisch-theologisches  Wdrterbuch 
der  neutestamentlichen  Ordcitdi,  8th  ed.,  Gotha, 
1895)  endeavored  in  a  new  way  to  bring  into  view 
the  unity  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  by  collecting 
the  individual  notions  of  the  Bible  and  following 
their  development  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek. 
According  to  him  there  are  not  only  different  modes 
of  expression  at  different  times,  but  there  is  a  Bible- 
language,  a  linguistic  body  of  the  divine  word, 
ever  developing  itself.  It  is  a  scientific  necessity 
that  Biblical  theology  regard  the  individuality  of 
the  Bible  as  the  basal  principle  of  its  entire  activity. 
For  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a  part  of 
the  historical  past;  it  is  an  active  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent. In  like  manner  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a 
document  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  originated;  it  is  the  authentic  tradition 
of  the  word  of  God,  out  of  which  the  Church  is 
ever  originating  (M.  Kaehler,  Der  historische  JesuSy 
2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1896).  On  this  account  Biblical 
theology  must  always  proceed  from  the  unexcep- 
tionable agreement,  which  can  only  be  reached  at 
the  end  of  a  development;  its  way  leads,  therefore, 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Testament,  through  the 
whole  to  the  parts.  Since,  however,  that  result 
is  nowhere  offered  in  complete  form,  it  is  the  task 
of  this  branch  to  educe  from  that  which  exists  what 
is  essential — the  entirety — so  that  the  examination 
of  the  particular  is  ever  a  means  to  an  end,  and  is 
always  under  the  control  of  the  final  aim  of  the 
work. 

Accordin^y  it  is  not  the  task  of  Biblical  theology 
to  criticize  the  theology  of  the  Bible  and  to  judge 
it  by  the  measure  of  a  probable  understanding  of 
the  original  to  be  obtained  scientif- 
ically, but  to  show  as  a  matter  of  fact 
what  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  into 
view  the  different  forms  and  shapes  in  which  these 
contents  are  offered.  It  owes  to  the  Church  a  pure 
exhibition  of  the  "  word  "  by  the  preaching  of  which 
the  Church  has  lived  in  all  ages.  On  this  account 
no  help  is  gained  by  considering  some  '^  probable 
gospel  of  Jesus,''  sought  behind  the  sources,  but  the 
necessity  is  that  the  Jesus  Christ  of  primitive 
tradition  be  described,  and  that  in  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down.  Again, 
the  highest  aim  is  always  to  produce  a  theology 
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of  the  entire  Bible  (such  an  effort  is  K.  Schlottmann, 
Kompendium  der  biblischen  Theologie,  2d  ed., 
Leipsic,  1895).  But  the  separate  treatment  of  the 
Testaments  will  generally  recommend  itself  .for 
practical  reasons,  since  a  great  deal  of  preliminary 
work  is  necessary  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  because 
the  difference  of  degrees  of  revelation  must  be  in- 
dicated. But  the  correlation  between  the  two  must, 
after  all,  never  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  whole 
Bible  can  never  dispense  with  exegesis.  But  it 
raises  itself  above  the  purely  exegetical  by  its 
relation  to  systematic  theology.  It  is  released  from 
the  duty  of  exhibiting  all  the  mazes  and  changes 
of  development  which  are  not  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  unified  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  misled  into  compressing  Biblical 
riches  into  a  narrow,  one-sided  system,  which  will 
take  the  form  of  contemporary  dogmatics,  for  the 
dogmatic  interest  will  take  charge  of  the  process 
of  digesting  the  immense  amount  of  subject-matter. 
One  task  of  Biblical  theology  is  to  open  the  way  of 
return  from  contemporary  crystallization  into 
formulas  in  dogmatics  to  the  source  itself.  In  this 
sense  it  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  evangelical 
theology,  provided  it  directs  us  to  disclose  more 
clearly  and  richly  God's  word  in  Holy  Scripture 
and  thus  protests  in  the  name  of  the  document  of 
revelation  against  every  claim  of  human  infal- 
libility, for  "  God  alone  is  infallible  "  (Zwuxgli). 

M.  Kaehler. 
Bibuoorapht:  DiscussioiiB  on  the  methods  of  the  disoi- 
pline  are  in:  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp. 
660-606,  New  York,  1899  (historical  and  critical,  dis- 
criminating); G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  Theoloffiad 
EncychpiBdia  and  Methodology,  pp.  249-255.  New  York. 
1894;  A.  Cave.  Introduction  to  Theology,  pp.  405-421. 
Edinburgh,  1896;  W.  Wrede.  Ueber  Aufgabe  und  Af*- 
thode  der  eogenannten  neuteetamenllieJien  Theologie,  Gdt< 
tingen.  1897;  L.  Emery,  Introduction  hVitudede  la  thSologie 
proteetante,  pp.  122-127.  ParLn,  1904  (the  foregoing  all 
contain  bibliographies).  An  excellent  review  of  recent 
literature  is  furnished  in  the  Theologiachs  Rundechau, 
May,  1907  (an  excellent  x>eriodical  devoted  to  the  review 
of  works  on  theology). 

Works  additional  to  those  in  the  text  which  deal  with 
the  i^hole  of  Biblical  theology  or  of  some  phase  of  both 
the  O.  and  the  N.  T.  are:  L.  Noack,  Die  Iriblieehe  Theolo- 
gie, HaUe.  1853;  F.  Gardner.  The  Old  and  the  N.  T.  in 
their  Mutual  Relatione,  New  York,  1885;  H.  Sohults, 
AlttMlamenaiehe  Theologie,  Gdttingen,  1885,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh,  1892;  W.  L.  Alexander.  A  Syatem  of  Bibli- 
cal Theology,  2  vols..  Edinburgh,  1888;  C.  L.  Fillion, 
L'Idie  centrale  de  la  BibU,  Paris.  1888;  C.  G.  Cha- 
vannes.  La  Religion  dana  la  Bible,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1889; 
C.  H.  Toy.  Judaiem  and  Christianity,  Boston.  1890 
(called  by  Dr.  Briggs  '*  the  best  book  on  the  subject "); 
A.  Duff.  O.  T.  Theology,  Edinburgh,  1891  (original); 
R.  H.  Charles,  Critical  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life  in  larael,  Judaiem  and  Christianity,  Lon- 
don. 1899  (the  one  book  in  the  field). 

Additional  and  worthy  books  on  O.  T.  theology  are: 
C.  H.  PiexMnbring,  Thiologie  de  VAncien  Testament,  Paris, 
1886.  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1893;  A.  Dillmann,  Hand- 
buch  der  altiestamentlichen  Theologie,  Leipsic,  1895  (post- 
humous); W.  H.  Bennett,  Theology  of  the  O.  T.,  London. 
1896  (a  handbook);  R.  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der  alttestament- 
lichen  ReligionsgestJiichte,  Freiburg,  1899;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
The  Theology  of  the  O.  T.,  Edinburgh,  1904  (somewhat 
disappointing). 

Additional  works  on  the  N.  T.  are  W.  F.  Adeney,  The- 
ology of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1894  (corresponds  to  Bennett 
on  the  O.  T.);  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neutesta- 
mentlichen Theologie,  2  vols.,  Tabingen.  1897  (one  of  the 
best  on  the  subject);  G.  B.  Stevens.  Theology  of  the 
N.  r..  New  York,  1899;  E.  P.  Gould.  Biblical  Theology  of 
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the  N.  r..  New  York,  1900;  D.  F.  Eatw,  An  OtiHine  of 
N.  T.  Thsdooy,  ib.  1901;  J.  Bovon.  ThHfhff^  du  N.  T., 
2  vols.*  Lauaanne.  1893-94,  vol.  i,  2d  ed..  1002. 

BIBLICISTS,  BIBLICAL  DOCTORS:  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  those  who,  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  demonstrated  religious 
truths  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers,  in  contrast  to  others ^  who  aban- 
doned Scripture  and  tradition  in  order  to  give 
full  rein  to  their  fancy  and  philosophy.  The  most 
of  the  latter  were  Dominican  and  Franci^^ean  monks 
who,  since  their  orders  held  no  property*  had  no 
libraries,  and,  owing  to  their  unsettled  and  vagrant 
lives,  had  little  opportunity  for  the  study  of  books. 
Some  of  the  Biblical  doctors  were  scholars,  and  pro- 
duced valuable  works;  but  the  majority  of  them 
were  servile  imitators  of  their  predecesBors. 

BIBRAy  NICHOLAS    OF.     See     Nicholab    of 

BiBRA. 

BICKELL,  GUSTAV:  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  Orientalist;  b.  at  Caiisel  July  7, 
1838;  d.  at  Vienna  Jan.  15,  1906.  In  1862  he  be- 
came privat-docent  of  Semitic  and  Indo^ermanio 
philology  at  Marburg,  and  in  the  following  year 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Giessen.  Two  yemu 
later  he  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholieism^ 
was  ordained  priest  in  1866,  and  from  1867  to  1874 
taught  Oriental  languages  in  the  academy  of  Mtln- 
ster,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1871.  From  1874  to  1891  he  was  profe^aor  of 
Christian  archeology  and  Semitic  languagef^  in  the 
University  of  Innsbruck,  and  from  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  was  professor  of  Semitic  philology 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  wrote :  De  indoU  ac 
rations  versionia  Alexandrinas  in  inUrpreiando  libro 
Jobi  (Marburg,  1862);  SanctiEphraemiSyritatmina 
Nisibena  (Leipsic,  1866);  Grundrias  der  kebr^Uchm 
Orammatik  (2  vols.,  1869-70;  Eng.  transl.  by  S.  I. 
Curtiss,  1877);  OrUnde  fur  die  UnfchibarkeU  des 
Kirchenoberhauptea  (MOnster,  1870);  Conspectus 
rei  SyroTum  literaricB  (1871);  Meaac  urid  Pascha 
(1872,  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  F.  Skene,  EfUnburgh. 
1891);  Sancti  Isaaci  Antiocheni  opera  omnia  (2 
vols.,  Giessen,  1873);  Kolilag  und  Damruigt  aUt 
ayrtache  Ueberaetzung  dea  indiachen  Ftirst^nspiegela 
(text  and  translation,  Leipsic,  1S76);  Metricea 
bibliccB  regulcB  exempiia  iUuatratCB  (Innsbmck,  1879); 
Synodi  Brixinenaea  aoBCuli  quindecimi  (1880); 
Carmina  Veteria  Teatamenti  metrica  (1SS2);  DicfU- 
unffen  der  HebrOer  (1882);  Kohdetha  Unterauchung 
aber  den  Wert  dea  Daaeina  (1884);  and  Das  Buck 
Job  nach  Anlaaa  der  Strophik  und  der  Stptuaginta 
auf  aeine  uraprungliche  Form  zuruckgefuhri  und  im 
Veramaaae  dea  Urtextea  Hberaetzt  (Vienna,  1894). 

BICKELL,  JOHANN  WILHELU;  Writ4>r  on 
canon  law;  b.  at  Marburg  Nov.  2,  1799;  d.  at 
Cassel  Jan.  23,  1848.  He  studied  law  at  Marburg 
and  Gdttingen;  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  i 
Marburg,  1824-34;  president  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  1841,  and  minister  of  ntat&f  1845. 
He  wrote  Ueber  die  Entatehung  .  »  .  dea  Corpus 
Juria  Canonid  (Marburg,  1826);  Ueber  die  Reform 
der  proteatantiachen  Kirchenverfaaaung  ( 1 831 ) ;  Ueber 
die  Verpflichtung  der  evangeliachen  Gmsf lichen  auf 
die  aymboliachen  Schriften  (Cassel,   1S39;  2d  ed.. 


1840);  of  hia  Geschichte  dea  KirchenTechiSf  only  one 
volume  was  completed  (part  i,  Gieasen,  1S43; 
part  ii,  Frankfort,  1840), 

BICKERSTETH,  EDWARD;  The  name  of 
three  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 

1<  A  leader  of  the  Evangelicals;  b.  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  (60  m,  n.  of  Liverpool ),  Westmoreland, 
Mar,  19,  1786;  d.  at  Watton  (21  m.  W-s.w.  of 
Norwich),  Hertfonishire,  Feb.  28,  1850.  He  was 
at  first  a  lawyer  and  practised  at  Norwich,  but  he 
was  always  of  deeply  religious  tem{>crament  and  in 
1815  received  priest's  orders  and  was  seDt  to  Africa 
by  the  Church  Miassionary  Society  to  inspect  the 
work  there.  Returning  in  Aug.,  1816,  be  became 
one  of  the  aociety'a  secretaries  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  spent  much  time  traveling  in  the  service 
of  the  society;  in  1830  he  becan^e  rector  of  Watton. 
He  was  an  active  opponent  of  the  Tnietarian  Move- 
ment, and  waaoneof  the  foundersof  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  and  of  the  Irish  Church  Miflsiona  Society. 
Hifl  published  works  were  numerous  and  many 
were  very  popular;  the  more  important  (^4  Help 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scripiurea,  2lBt  edition;  A  Trea^ 
iiae  on  Prayer,  14th  edition;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Lord^a  Supper j  13th  edition;  A  Guide  to  the  Proph- 
ecieSj  8th  edition;  and  others)  were  collected  in 
sixteen  volumes  (London,  1853).  He  also  com- 
piled Ckrktian  Psalmody  (Herefoixl,  1833),  a  much- 
used  hymn-book,  and  edited  the  ChriUtan'a  Family 
Library  (50  vols.). 

BiBLioa^AMtTi  T,   R.   Birkj.   Mtmyir  of  B.   Bi^kerttetk,    2 
Tola.,  Loadam^  1856  (b^  hii  aoa-Ln-l&ir);  DNB,  v,  3-4. 

3*  Dean  of  Lichfield,  nephew  of  the  preceding; 
b.  at  Acton  ( 12  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's), 
Suffolk,  Oct.  23,  1814;  d.  at  Leamington  (80  m< 
n.w.  of  London)  Oct.  7r  1892.  He  studied  at 
Sidney  Sua^x  College^  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1836; 
M.A.,  1839;  D.D.,  1864),  and  at  Durham  Univer- 
sity; became  curate  of  Che t ton »  Shropshire,  1S3S; 
at  the  Abbey,  Sltrewsbury,  1839;  Pcnn  Street, 
Buckinghamshire^  1849;  vicar  of  Aylesbury  and 
archdeacon  of  Buckinghamshire,  1853;  honorary 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1866;  dean  of 
Lichfield,  1875;  resigned  in  1892.  In  18M,  1866, 
1869,  and  1874  he  was  prolocutor  of  tlie  lower  houjie 
of  convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  aa  &uch  waa  a 
member  of  the  conunitt-eeof  New  Testament  revisers. 
He  was  a  High-churchman.  lie  publitshed  Diocesan 
Synods  in  Relation  to  Convocation  and  Parliament 
(London,  1867);  ^fy  Hereafter  (1883);  edit-ed  the 
fifth  edition  of  R,  W.  Evans's  Bish&pric  of  Sauls 
(1877),  with  a  memoir  of  the  author;  and  contrib- 
uted the  commentary  on  Mark  to  the  PtdpU  Com- 
mentary (1882). 

8,  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo,  Japan ^  eldest  eon  of 
Edward  Henry  Bickcrsteth  (q.v.);  b.  at  Banmng- 
ham  (10  m.  n.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  June  26, 
1850;  d,  at  Cbisledon  (30  m.  n.  of  Salisbury),  Wilt- 
shire, Aug.  5,  1897.  He  yrtm  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge (B.  A.,  1873),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1874. 
He  was  curate  at  Hampstead,  London,  1873-75; 
fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  from  1875 
till  1877,  wlien  he  headed  the  Cambridge  Mia- 
sion  for  Delhi,  India.  In  this  misdon  he  so  im- 
paired   hia  health  that    he  wa^  obliged  to  return 
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to  England  in  1882^  and  he  became  rector  of  Fram- 
llngham^  Suffolk.  In  1886  he  was  con  ^crated  bish- 
op of  Japan.  He  was  an  extreme  High-chtirctiman 
and  strove  to  reproduce  this  type  of  church  life 
among  the  Japane^.  The  result  waa  the  ao-calM 
*'  Catholic  Church  of  Japan"  {Nipjxfn  Sei  Kokicai), 
In  1 887  a  viait  to  Korea  bore  fruit  in  the  eetablieh- 
ment  of  a  mission  in  that  oountry.  In  1892  his 
vii^t  to  the  Anglican  mission  stations  in  Japan 
convinced  him  that  there  should  be  more  bishops; 
acixrrdingly  hia  diocese  was  made  that  of  South 
Tokyo.  Again  hia  health  gave  way  and  he  returned 
home  to  iUc.  His  lectures  for  Japanese  divinity 
students  were  published  under  the  title  OuTHerUage 
in  the  Church  (London,  1898). 

Biquoorapeit:  S.  Biekemtcth,  lAft  and  Letttrt  of  Edwoird 
Bicker^Uth,  Bi4h4^  i/f  South  Tokyo,  LoodoA,  1905  (by  hia 
brother). 

BICKERSTETHp  EDWARD  HENRY:  Bbhop  of 
Exeter,  tson  of  Edward  Bickersteth,  1 ;  b,  at  Islin^ 
ton,  London,  Jan.  25|  182i>j  d.  in  London  May 
16, 1906.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A,,  1847),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1848,  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  curate  of  Banningham,  Norfolk  (184S-51); 
rector  of  Hinton  Martell,  Dorset  (1 852-55)  i  vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  Hampatead  (1855-85);  rural  dean  of 
Highgate  (1878-85),  and  dean  of  Glouc^ter  (1885). 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1885,  but 
resigned  five  years  later  on  account  of  age.  He 
wrote  Water  from  the  Well  Spring  (London,  1852); 
The  Rock  of  Age^  (1857);  Commentary  on  the  New 
Te^tamerU  (1864);  YeAttrday,  To-^ay,  and  Foret^er 
(poem  in  twelve  books,  1866;  prized  as  a  deii^out 
revelation  of  heaven);  The  SpirU  of  Life  (1869); 
Hymnai  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1870);  The  Two  Brothers  and  Other  Poems  (1871); 
The  lUtf  and  Other  Porobhs  (1873);  Th&  Shodow^ 
Home  and  the  Light  Beyond  (1S74);  Words  of 
Counsel  io  the  Ctergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter  (1888);  Charge  at  Third  Violation  (1895); 
From  Yeor  to  Year  (1895);  The  Feast  of  Divine 
Lorn  (1896);  and  Charge  at  Fourth  Vimiation 
(1898).  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  welU 
known  hymna. 

BrsuoaRAPRT!  F.  K.  Aglionby,  Lift  of  E.E.  BitktrtMki 

LwDdop,  1£M>7. 

BICKERSTETH,  SAMTOL:  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  second  son  of  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Hampstead  Sept.  9,  1857.  He  waa 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (BA.,  1881), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1881  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  successively 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate  (1881-84); 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ripon  (1884-87);  vicar  of 
Belvedere,  Kent  (1887-91);  and  vicar  of  Lewbham 
(1891-1905).  Since  1905  he  has  been  vicar  of 
Leeds  and  rural  dean.  He  has  w^ritten  Life  and 
Ldlers  of  Edward  Biekersteih,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Sauih  Tokyo  (his  brother,  London,  1899),  and  ia 
the  editor  of  the  Preachers  of  tfve  Age  series, 

BIDDING  PRAYER:  Originally  bidding  of  pray- 
ers, signifying  '*  the  praying  (offering)  of  prayerH,'* 
one  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb  "  to  bid  ^'  down 
to  the  Eelormatioii  being  ^'to  ask  pressingly^  to  I 


beg,  to  pray."  As  this  meaning  became  obsolete 
the  phrase  was  interpreted  to  mean  **  the  onlering 
or  directing  of  prayere";  i.e.,  an  authoritative 
direction  to  the  people  concerning  what  or  whom 
they  should  pray  for,  such  directions  being  not  un* 
common  in  E]n^and  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Still  later  •*  bidding "  was  taken  as  an  adjective 
and  tlie  phrase  **  bidding  prayer "  came  to  mean 
the  prayer  before  the  sermon,  which  the  preacher 
introduced  by  directing  the  congregation  to  pray 
for  the  Church  catholic,  the  sovereign  and  the 
royal  family,  different  estates  of  men,  etc.  (C^w- 
stitutian  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
S  55).  A  collect  is  now  usually  substituted  for  it, 
as  the  aennon,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  preceded 
by  the  common  prayers,  which  include  the  petitions 
prescribed  by  the  canon.  When,  however,  these 
prayers  are  not  said  before  the  sermon  (as  at  univer- 
sity sermons),  and  on  occasions  of  more  than  usual 
solemnity,  the  '*  bidding  prayer"  is  used, 

BiBLfOoaxrHT:  Fomu  of  th«  Biddiiiff   Prayer  uv  to   be 

found  in  Afantui^  H  ProcfMianalit  »  »  .  eaUMiie  Eharo- 
ctrnia,  ed.  W.  O.  Hendcraon  tn  3urtee«  Society  Publicft- 
iLotu,  Qo.  03,  Durh^tiv  1B75,  «ticj  ia  F.  Procter,  Hiat  of 
Book  of  Comm<fn  Pratfer  ,  .  .  rwUtd  by  ^-  "■  Frtrt, 
p.  3&4,  London,  1905.  CkiTiault  C.  Wh<^btley.  Bidding  of 
prayers  bttfftrt  ,S«Tfflk>nfl,  London.  1845;  D.  Hock.  Church 
of  our  Fathrr§,  3  vols.,  ib.  1849-53. 

BODLE,  JOHNr  A  founder  of  modem  English 
Unitarianbm;  b.  at  Wotton-under-Edge  (15  m.  s, 
of  Gloucester),  where  he  was  baptized  Jan.  14, 
1615^  d.  in  a  London  jail  Sept.  22,  1662.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  appointed  head  master 
of  the  free  school  in  the  parifih  of  St.  Mary  le  Crypto 
Gloucester,  164L  Study  of  the  Scriptures  led  him 
to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and,  his 
unsoundness  being  reported  to  the  city  magistrates  j 
he  was  summoned  before  them.  Fearing  imprison- 
ment, he  made  a  confession  of  faith  (May  2,  1644) 
which  was  not  satisfactory,  and  so  he  made  a  second 
in  which  he  used  more  conventional  language 
and  was  allowed  to  go  free.  He  then  committed 
to  paper  Twchye  Arguments  Dravm.  out  of  Scripture  : 
wherein  the  commonly  received  opinion  touching 
the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  dearly  and  fuUy 
refuted,  and  to  these  views  he  was  faithful  the  rest 
of  hia  life.  A  friend  informed  the  magistrates  of 
the  existence  of  this  paper  and  so  he  was  cited  before 
the  committee  of  Parliament  then  at  Gloucester, 
and  put  in  the  eoraraon  jail  Dec.  2, 1645.  Happily 
a  prominent  eitisen  bailed  him  out.  tn  1646  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  Parliament  at 
Westminster  to  explain  his  position,  and  boldly 
avowed  his  belief.  He  was  committed  to  the  cus^ 
tody  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commonj* 
and  so  continued  for  five  years.  Meanwhile  a 
committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting  at 
Westminster  considered  his  ease  and  to  them  he 
gave  a  copy  of  his  Twelve  Arguments,  They  made 
answer  to  it,  but  did  not  move  him.  So  in  1647  he 
published  \m  paper,  which  makes  a  tract  of  thirty- 
eight  small  pages.  It  stirred  up  great  indignation 
and  WAS  suppressed  aad  burned  by  the  ccunmon 
hangman.  Next  he  pubUshed  A  Confession  of 
Faith  Touching  the  Holy  Trinity,  o4-earding  to  the 
Scripture  (164S),  a  tract  of  seventy-five  small 
pa^es^  m  which  in  m  artides,  accompanied  by 
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expositioDB,  he  plainly  states  his  views,  making 
G<xl  the  Father  the  first  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity; 
one  chief  Son  of  the  most  high  God,  with  only  a  hu- 
man nature,  though  our  God  by  reason  of  his  divine 
sovereignty  over  us,  yet  subordinate  to  the  most 
high  God,  the  second  person;  and  one  principal 
minister  of  God  and  Christ  the  third.  Next 
came  another  tract  (eighty-six  pages)  containing 
alleged  testimonies  in  favor  of  his  views  from  the 
Fathers.  In  1648  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  made  denial  of  the  Trinity 
a  capital  offense,  yet  Biddle  was  not  only  not 
put  to  death,  but  in  1640  was  released  on  bail.  He 
became  a  chaplain  and  preacher  in  Staffordshire, 
but  was  shortly  recalled  and  remained  in  prison 
till  Feb.,  1651.  On  his  release  he  publicly  advo- 
cated his  views  and  continued  his  publications 
with  A  Two-fold  Catechism  ;  the  one  simply  called 
a  Scripture  Catechism;  the  other  a  brief  Scripture 
Catechism  for  Children  (1654,  the  first  of  141  small 
pages,  the  second  of  thirty-four,  both  with  a  pref- 
ace). The  answers,  being  entirely  in  quoted  Scrip- 
ture, could  not  be  gainsaid,  but  the  questions  were 
open  to  serious  criticism.  Consequently  he  was 
examined  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  Dec.  3,  1654,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  May  28,  1655.  The  Catechism  was  burned 
by  the  common  hangman  Dec.  14, 1654.  Again  pub- 
licly advocating  his  beliefs  on  July  3,  1655,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  a  little  later  was  tried  for  his 
life  on  the  ordinance  above  mentioned.  Crom- 
well, unwilling  to  put  him  to  death,  banished  him 
to  the  Scilly  Islands  (Oct.  5, 1655),  and  allowed  him 
100  crowns  a  year  for  maintenance.  In  1658 
he  was  released,  and  restmied  preaching.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Aug.,  1662,  he  was  again  imprisoned 
and  after  five  weeks  died. 

Biblioorapht:  The  principal  aouroe  of  information  respect- 
ing Biddle  is  the  Life  by  Joshua  Toulmin,  London,  1789, 
which  analyses  all  his  writings,  including  several  transla- 
tions not  mentioned  above.  There  are  earlier  accoimts. 
such  as  J.  Bidelli  Vita,  by  J.  Farrington,  ib.  1682,  and 
A  Short  Account  of  the  Life  of  John  Biddle,  ib.  1601 .  Con- 
stilt  also  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienaee,  ed.  P.  P.  Bliss, 
iii,  593-603,  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20;  J.  H.  Allen,  Hietorical 
Sketch  of  the  Unitarian  Movement,  pp.  131-135.  New  York, 
1894;  DNB,  v,  13-16.  Some  additional  information  is 
in  Walter  Lloyd's  Bicentenary  of  Barton  Street  DieeenUng 
Meeting  Hoitee,  Glouceeter,  pp.  40-50,  Gloucester,  1899. 

BIEDERMANN,  bi'der-mOn,  ALOIS  EMANUEL: 
Swiss  Protestant;  b.  near  Bendlikon,  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  (4  m.  from  the  city), 
Mar.  2,  1819;  d.  at  Zurich  Jan.  25,  1885.  He 
studied  at  Basel  1837-39,  and  then  at  Berlin; 
became  pastor  at  M5nchenstein  (3  m.  s.  of  Basel) 
1843;  professor  extraordinary  at  Zurich  1850, 
ordinary  1860,  where  he  lectured  at  first  upon 
theological  encyclopedia  and  New  Testament  in- 
troduction, later  chiefly  upon  dogmatic  theology. 
He  was  the  leading  theologian  of  the  neo-Hegelians, 
and  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Tobingen  school, 
especially  by  Strauss.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
tqx  the  religious  press,  but  obtained  his  greatest 
repute  by  his  ChrUtliche  Doffmatik  (Zurich,  1869; 
2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1884-85,  vol.  ii  edited  by  Rehmke), 
in  which  he  denies  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels, 
yet  holds  to  the  eternal  ideas  which  the  supposed 
facts    of    the    Gospels    embody;  denies  Christian 


doctrine,  but  advocates  Christian  practise;  denies 
personality  to  God  and  personal  inmiortality  to 
man,  yet  holds  that  love  to  God  and  man  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  religion.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  education  and  public  affairs,  preached 
often  and  by  preference  to  small  and  weak  congre- 
gations, and  was  tactful  and  courteous  in  his  asso- 
ciations with  men  of  all  classes;  he  was  a  lover  of 
athletics  and  a  robust  mountain-climber.  Many 
of  his  briefer  publications  were  collected  under  the 
title  AusgewMte  VortrOffe  und  Aufsdtze,  with  a 
biographical  introduction  by  J.  Krsulolfer  (Berlin, 
1885). 

Bibuoorapht:  For  further  notes  on  Biedermann's  life  oon- 
stilt  J.  J.  Oeri,  PerednUche  Erinnerunffen  an  Biedermann, 
in  Kircfienblatt  fUr  die  reformierte  Schtoeiz,  188A.  nos.  7- 
18.  On  his  theology  and  philosophy  consult  O.  FQeiderer, 
Religionephiloeophie,  i,  594,  Berlin,  1883;  idem,  in  Freue- 
9i»che  JahrbOcher,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  53-76;  T.  Mooeherr. 
A.  E.  Biedermann  nach  eeiner  aU4i«meinen  Tphiloeophiethen 
SteUuno,  Jena,  1893. 

BIEL,  btl,  GABRIEL:  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able theologians  of  the  late  Middle  Ages;  b.  at 
Speyer;  d.  at  Tilbingen  1495.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  became  preacher  at  St.  Martin's  Church 
at  Mainz,  provost  of  Urach  in  Wtlrttemberg,  and 
after  1484  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy 
in  the  newly  founded  University  of  Ttibingen. 
In  his  old  age  he  joined  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  of  the). 
In  theology  Biel  followed  the  nominalism  of  Occam 
(q.v.),  whose  system  he  reproduced  in  his  Epitome 
et  coUectorium  ex  Occamo  super  quaUuor  libros 
sententiarum  (Ttibingen,  1495).  In  anthropology 
and  soteriology  he  was  a  Semi-Pelagian,  teaching 
that  **  merit  depends  on  man's  free  will  and  God's 
grace "  (sermo  xiv,  7);  the  sacraments  operate 
not  only  ex  opere  operantiSf  but  also  ex  opere  ope- 
rato  "  {Sent,,  IV,  i,  3).  The  Church,  therefore,  was 
for  him  a  mechanically  operating  sacramental 
institution;  in  its  priests  he  glorifies  a  **  mighty 
dignity."  In  questions  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  Biel  took  the  position  assumed  by 
the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  As  a  preacher 
he  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  practicality 
of  his  views;  his  knowledge  of  political  economy 
also  deserves  recognition .  Besides  the  work  already 
noticed,  he  wrote  Lectura  super  canonem  missae 
(Reutlingen,  1488);  ExposUio  canonis  missa  {Tii- 
bingen,  1499);  Sermones  (1499);  and  other  works. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblxooraprt:  F.  X.  Linaenmann,  Gabriel  Biel  der  letHe 
SchoUutiker  und  der  Nominaliatnue,  in  TUlnnoer  theolo- 
gieche  QuaHalaehrift,  1865.  pp.  449  (tqq.;  idem,  in  KL,  ii. 
804-808;  A.  Ritschl,  Die  chrietliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechtferti- 
guno  und  Veredhnung,  i,  102  sqq.,  Bonn.  1889;  H.  Plitt. 
Gabriel  Biel  ale  Prediger,  Erlangen,  1879:  Schults.  Dtr 
eittliche  Begriff  dee  Verdienetee,  in  TSK,  1894,  pp.  304  («qq. 

BIERLING,  bi'ar-ling,  ERNST  RUDOLF:  Ger- 
man Protestant  jurist;  b.  at  Zittau  (49  m.  s.e.  of 
Dresden)  Jan.  7,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  (1859-63)  and  Gdttingen 
(1864-65),  and  after  being  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
city  in  1868-71  was  privat-docent  at  G6ttingen  for 
two  years.  Since  1873  he  has  been  professor  of 
canon  and  criminal  law  at  Greifswald.  In  addition 
to  being  a  member  of  the  Pomeranian  provincial 
synod  in  1878-99  and  of  the  general  synod  in  1875 
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and  1884-1902,  lie  was  a  member  tif  the  House  of 

Deputies  in  1881-85  and  of  the  Upper  House  after 
1889.  Ub  publications  include  Ges^igebtingsrechl 
evangdiMcher  Kirchen  im  GtbieU  der  KirchenUhTe 
(Leipsic,  1869);  Zur  Kritik  der  juristiachen  Grumf- 
begriffe  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1877^2);  Die  konfes- 
Bvonelle  SchuU  in  Freussen  und  ihr  Rechi  (1885); 
and  Juri$tisch«  FrinHpientekFt  (3  vols.,  Tubingen, 
189-^1905), 

BIGELMAIER,  bi"g^l  md'er,  AUDREAS:  Ger* 
imm  Ronmn  Catholic;  b.  at  Oberhatisen  (a  (suburb 
of  Augsburg)  Oct.  21,  1873-  He  waa  educated  at 
the  University  of  Munich  (Th,D.,  1899)  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1897,  From  October 
to  November,  1897,  he  was  chaplain  at  Hdrzhau^n, 
and  in  19<)4  became  priva^Hdocent  for  church  his- 
tory at  thts  University  of  Munich.  Since  1905 
he  has  also  been  university  preacher,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  contributions  to  literary  and 
theological  periodicals,  baa  written  Die  Bet^ili- 
gungen  der  Christen  am  6  ffentlichen  Leben  in  vorkon- 
siantinischer  ZcU  (Munich,  1902)  and  Zmo  von 
Vmma  (1904). 

BIGG,  CHARLES:  Church  of  England;  k  at 
Manchcater  Sept.  12,  1840;  d,  Oxford  July  15,  1908. 
He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1862), 
where  he  became  tutor.  He  was  master  in  Chelten- 
ham College  <186G-7U,  head  master  of  Brighton  Col- 
lege (1871-81),  and  rector  of  Fenny  C^smpton,  Lcam- 
ington*  1887-1901,  and  honorary  canon  of  Worcester 
from  1889  to  1901,  when  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. He  was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishops 
of  Worcester  (1889-91),  Peterborough  (1891-96), 
London  (1897-1901),  and  Man  (1903),  Bampton 
lecturer  in  18S6,  and  has  been  canon  of  Christ  Chureh, 
Oxford,  since  190L  He  has  edited  a  number  of 
Greek  classics  and  the  ^'  Confessions  "  of  St,  Augus- 
tine (London,  1896);  the  Didaehe  (1898);  the  De 
Imitaiione  ChrisH  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  (1898); 
and  Law^fl  Seriaits  Call  (1899);  and  has  written 
The  Chrisiian  Flatmiiit^  of  Alexandria  (London, 
1886);  Ne4}platoniem  (1895);  Unity  in  Diversity 
(1899);  Commeniary  on  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and 
Jude  (Edinburgh,  1901);  and  The  Church's  Tatfe 
under  the  Roman  Empire  [London,  1905). 

BIGFE,  bift,  MAHGUERIIT,  mar"ge"rah,  DE  LA: 
Frt^nch  theologian;  b,  at  Bemitircs-le-Patry,  in  Nor- 
mandy, 1540  or  1547;  d.  at  Paris  1589.  He  came  of 
noble  Norman  parentage;  studied  at  Caen  and  be- 
eame  rector  of  the  university  there;  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
recjeived  the  doctorate.  To  refute  the  authors  of 
the  Magdeburg  Centuries  in  June,  1576,  he  under- 
took to  give  a  fuller  edition  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  than  had  been  yet  made.  For 
this  work  he  was  appointed  canon  of  the  church  of 
Dayeu-x,  and  some  time  after  professor  of  the 
chapter-school;  resigned  to  succeed  his  uncle, 
Francis  du  Pare,  who  had  died^  &»  dean  of  the 
church  of  Mans.  In  1576  he  was  sent  as  deputy 
from  the  clergy  of  Normandy  to  the  States  Gen- 
cfal  of  Blois.  In  1581  he  went  as  canon  of  Ba- 
yeux  to  the  provincial  council  there,  and  defended 


vigorously  his  chapter  against  the  usurpation  of 
Bemardin  de  St.  Francis,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
The  death  of  the  bishop  (July  14,  15S2)  appeared 
to  end  the  conflict;  but  the  bishop's  successor, 
Mathurin  de  Savonni^res,  eventually  forced  Bigne 
to  resign.  He  retimed  to  Paris ,  where  he  died  the 
same  year.  He  was  a  great  patristic  scholar  and 
an  eloquent  preacher.  G.  Bonet-Mauhy, 

BebUOgrafhy:  Hid  wnrk^  were:  Vettrum  poftriim  et  antigiut' 
rum  fcrtjiCcnfm  ec^te^iaMtieiorum  eolUcUo  (Paria,  1575-70 J; 
Sttitula  tyiufdatia  Paritiensium  epiiK^pifrum,  Giilortit  tar- 
dirtaliM,  Odonia  tt  Wilhetwii;  item  Priri  ft  Galteri  B^nctnen- 
num  C3vhifpi*c&iHrrumdr^reta  primvm  idUa  (1678);  B.  In- 
stert  //Mpoien#«  Opera  {ISSO).  Conault:  J.  Hemumt,  L'Rit^ 
toire  du  diod'te  d*  Bai/eux,  Caen.  1705;  P.  D.  Huiit, 
Ltt  OriffinfM  dt  la  vilU  df  Coen,  Houen,  1706;  Nic^ron. 
M^mfltrM,  X3CX,  279;  J.  G.  de  Chauffepie,  Noutrau  die- 
tionnaire  hUU^vjuc  ft  ariUqut^  vol.  i,  Amsterdam.  1760. 

BILLICAIT,     THEOBALD     (Diepold  Qemolt  or 
Gerlacher):    German  theologian;  b.  at  BilJtgheim 

(4  m.  s,s,w.  of  Landau),  Bavaria,  toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at  Marburg  Aug.  8, 
1554.  Ho  took  his  surname  from  his  birthplace; 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  where  Melanchthon  was  his 
fellow  student;  lectured  at  Heidelberg;  became 
provost  of  the  college  of  arts  (1520)  and  had  among 
others  Johann  Brenz  (q.v,)  as  his  pupil.  When, 
in  T518,  Luther  came  to  Heidelberg^  Billican, 
Brenz,  Schnepff,  and  Martin  Butser  (q*v.)  were 
among  his  admirers.  Billican  left  Heidelberg  in 
1522  and  went  to  Weil  as  preacher.  But  his  ser- 
mons against  the  medlatorsliip  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  against  purgatory  brought  about  his  deposition 
and  he  went  to  N5rdlingen  (1523),  where  he  re- 
mained till  1535.  Billtcan  opened  there  a  way  for 
the  Reformation  and  published  Van  der  Meati 
Gemein  Schlussred  (1524),  in  which  he  sharply 
rebuked  the  '^  fraud  ^*  of  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead*  Billican,  who  corre^ 
sponded  with  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Rhegius,  Drenz^ 
(Ecolampadius*  and  ^wingli,  was  regarded  as  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  cause  in  South  Germany. 
But  future  events  showed  the  instability  of  his 
character.  In  his  controversy  with  Carlstadt, 
who  had  come  to  Nftrdlingen,  he  sided  with  Luther 
against  Carlstadt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  stated  in  his  Meno/vaiio  eedesits  (1525) 
that  ''in  the  Lord^B  Supper  the  ^mh.  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  are  present/'  Induced  by  Urban  us 
Rhegius  (q.v.)  openly  to  defend  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  Billican  sent  a  statement  to  Rhcgia^i, 
wWch  the  latter  published  (m  mutilated  form,  as 
Billican  complained)  together  with  his  answer 
Dec.  18,  1525,  under  the  title  De  iserhie  cmim 
dominiciF  ei  opinionufn  varialaie  Theobaldi  BiUi' 
caniad  Urhanum  Regium  (1526).  But  while  they  of 
Wittenberg  were  rejoicing  over  this  new  a!ly ,  BiUican 
changed  his  views  in  a  letter  addressed  to  (Eco* 
lampadius  Jan,  16^  1526;  and  two  months  later, 
in  letters  addressed  to  Schleupner  at  Nuremberg 
and  to  Pirkheimer,  he  expressed  still  other  views » 
While  Billican  did  not  fully  agree  with  Zwingli, 
he  stated  that  he  learned  more  from  the  Zw^inglian?) 
than  from  the  Lutherans,  and,  adopting  in  part 
the  views  of  Carlstadt  and  CElcolampadius,  he  pr^ 
tended  to  teach  the  only  correct  doctrine  because 
he  stood  between  the  two  parties.    Uia  vacillating 
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petition  ii  best  illustrated  m  a  booklet  entitled 
Epi^lola  Theoboldi  BUliaxni  ad  JoanHem  Htibelium 
qua  illo  dc  eucharistia  t^gUmtdi  materiam  cojiscripsU 
(152S)  which  ramaiiied  unnoticed, 

Billican,  of  whom  eo  mtich  had  been  expected, 
was  now  avoided  by  both  parties.  In  1529  he  ap- 
plied to  Heidelberg  Univereity  for  the  do^torat^, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a  coofessioD  in  which  he 
acrimonioysly  rejected  Lutheran ^  ZwingUan,  and 
Anabaptist  doctrine,  and  exprcflsed  hia  firm  belief 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
Being  refused  by  the  faculty,  he  tnarried  a  woman 
of  wealth,  and,  regardless  of  what  had  taken  place, 
be  had  the  boldnesa  to  n^k  Melanchthon  to  procure 
him  the  doctorate  at  Wittenberg.  The  latter 
replied »  ^'  [The  authorities]  advance  no  one  before 
he  has  set  forth  his  doctrinal  views  *'  {CBt  i,  1112). 
Since  he  waa  repelled  by  the  Keformera  and  not 
fully  trusted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  Billican'a 
position  became  untenable,  and  so  in  1535  he  left 
Ndrdlingen  and  went  to  Heidelberg^  where  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Jurisprudence.  He  waa  made 
licentiate  in  jurisprudence  and  for  a  time  took  the 
place  of  a  professor  who  was  disabled  on  account 
of  sickness.  When  in  1543  that  professor  died 
and  BiUican  sought  the  posit  ion ,  the  entire  faculty 
opposed  hia  nomination,  but  through  the  infiuence 
of  Margaret  von  der  Layen,  whose  "  chancellor  " 
h©  waa  considered,  he  waa  permitted  to  give  inde- 
pendent lectures  on  law.  On  account  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Margaret,  the  elector  Frederick  II  deposed 
BiUican  from  hia  office  July  26^  1544,  and  ordered 
him  to  leave  Heidelberg,  He  went  to  Marburg 
and  waa  made  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  position  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  (T.  Kold^:,) 

BiBLioGfLAPBT:  G,  BesKfuiieye F,  Kltine  BtitrAoe  rur  Ge- 
achickie  tU*  BHchttaQm  gu  Aug^mrg^  J630,  pp«  59  P^qq.* 
KuremberKT  1B3J};  A.  Bteichelti^  Dom  BiMtum  AugMhurff, 
iii,  947  sqf).,  Au^flbuTTE,  1872;  T.  Klein,  DU  Steliunff  der 
Mt^w^biKhen  Kitchen  xur  tirinQliKik-luihtfiMdktn  Spaltung, 
in  TJB,  3tiv,  18&4:  C.  Gey^r,  Di€  N<irdlingrr  «ian(?«- 
litchtn  Kirckenardnunoen  det  1^.  JahrhundtrUt  Mutueh, 
1896. 

BILNEY  (BYLimy),  THOMAS:  Early  Eng- 
lish Protestant;  b,  of  a  Norfolk  family  about  1495; 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Norwich  Aug,  19,  153L 
He  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  gave  up 
law  for  theology  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1519. 
He  adopted  the  belief  in  justihcation  by  faith  alone 
and  was  a  leader  in  a  company  of  Cambridge  men 
who  were  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Reformation; 
Hvjgh  Latimer  was  added  to  the  number  by  Bilney^s 
influence  and  became  his  lifelong  friend.  Coo- 
ceming  the  masSj  transubatantiationj  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  pope  aad  the  Church,  Bilney  remained 
orthodox;  but  he  preached  unremittin^y  in  Cam- 
bridge»  Ijondoni  and  neighboring  counties,  denoun- 
cing the  invocation  of  saints  and  reUc- worship, 
pilgrimages  and  fastings,  at  the  same  time  leading 
a  most  austere  life  and  devoted  to  deeds  of  charity. 
He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower  Nov. 
25,  1527;  brought  to  trial ,  he  denied  having 
wittingly  taught  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  was 
finally  persuaded  to  abjure  his  aUeged  heresies 
and  hB  penance  was  kept  imprisoned  for  more  than  a 
year.  Released  in  1529^  he  went  back  to  Cambridge ^ 
eufTeredmuch  from  rduorse  for  his  abjuration,  and 


in  1531  resumed  preaching,  but  wa^  immediatdy 
arrested^  and  wa^i  e^cecuted  as  a  relapsed  heretic. 

Btst^iooaArixT:  Thfi  Mur^a  for  a  Ufo  »n  in  l^Sierm  and 
Pajtert  .  .  .  of  the  RHtfn  o/  Hrnru  VIII.,  vol,  v,  ed,  Juneii 
Gsirdner,  in  Record  PuMicatiam.  LandoD,  t^6S-S0.  Con- 
mil  t  also  C.  H.  Ccroper,  AtJ%enx  Cantatrriffifftmet,  i,  42i  ib» 
ISfiS;  DNB,  V,  40-43. 

BILSOIfj    THOMAS:     Bishop     of     Winchester; 

b,  at  Winchester  1546  or  1547;  d,  there  June  18, 
1616.  He  Htudied  at  New  College,  Oxford  (BA,, 
15fi6;  M.A.,  1570;  B.D,.  1579;  D.D.,  1581);  was 
made  prebend  of  Winchester  ld76,  and  became 
warden  of  the  college  there;  waa  consecrated  bishop 
of  Worcester  1596,  translated  to  Winchester  1597. 
He  waa  a  noted  preacher,  a  man  of  much  learning, 
and  defended  the  Church  of  England  against  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Puritana.  At  the  command 
of  Queen  Eliasabeth  he  wrote  The  True  Difference 
between  Chrieti&n  Stibjedvon  arid  UnchrwHan  Rt^l- 
li&n  (Oxford,  1585),  in  answer  to  Cardinal  William 
Allen's  Deferict  of  the  English  Catholics  (Ingoldatadt, 
1584),  and  The  Survey  of  Christ's  Sufferings  for 
Man's  Eedemption  and  of  hia  Descent  to  Hades  or 
Hell  for  our  Deliverance  (London,  1604),  a  reply  to 
the  Browiust  Henry  Jacobs  in  The  Ferpetual 
Government  of  Chrisl'i  Church  (1593;  new  ed*, 
with  memou-,  Oxford,  1842)  he  defended  epiac^>- 
pacy.  With  Dr.  Miles  Smith  he  revised  the  King 
James  translation  of  the  Bible  before  its  publication, 
and  he  added  the  sunmiaries  of  contents  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter. 

BiBLioaHAFHT:  A.  k  WchkIh  Atkenix  OnfrUmeeM^  ed,  P.  Blu^ 
ji.  169-171,  4  vols,,  Loudon,  1813-20;  DNB,  v.  43^4. 

BnfDING  AND  LOOSHTG^  POWER  OF.  See 
K^YS,  Power  op  the, 

BINDLEY,  THOMAS  HERBERT:  Chtm::h  of 
England;  b,  at  Smethwick  (3  m.  n.w.  of  Birming- 
ham), Staffordflhire,  Oct,  21,  186  L  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  BrownsgTove  College,  Worceaterahire^ 
and  Merton  College,  Oxford  (B.A,,  1884),  and  waa 
ordered  deacon  in  1889  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  waa  aaaiatant  curate  of  Ix- 
worth,  Suffolk,  in  1889,  and  emce  1890  has  been 
principal  of  Codrington  College,  Barbados,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Barbados, 
He  became  canon  of  Barbados  in  1893  and  arch- 
deacon in  19<)4,  while  in  the  foUowmg  year  he  was 
made  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  In  theology 
he  is  a  liberal  High-churchman.  In  addition  to 
numerous  contributionij  to  theologic^d  periodicals, 
he  ha8  translated  St,  Athanastus  de  incarnatione 
VerH  Dei  (London,  1887);  TertuUian's  Apology 
(London,  1889);  Epi^le  of  the  Gailican  Churches 
(1900);  and  St.  Cyprian  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1904). 
He  has  al^o  edited  Tertuiliani  Apologeticus  (Ox* 
ford,  1889);  Tertuiliani  De  Frmcnptione  (1893); 
and  (Ecumenical  Documents  of  the  Faith  (London, 
1900);  and  haa  written  The  Creeds  (1896)  and  El 
incamatus  est  (New  York,  1896), 

BHfGHAMi  HIRAM:  Congregational  mfsfiionary; 
b,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Aug.  16,  1831;  d.  at  Balti- 
more Oct.  25,  1908>  He  waa  educated  at  Yale 
College  (B.A.,  1S53)  and  Andovcr  Theolojy^ical  Sem- 
inary (1854^55),  and  J  after  acting  aa  principal  of  the 
Northampton  High  School  in  1853-54,  entered  the 
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service  of  the  American  Board  of  CominissioDera  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  1Sh56.  He  begaa  his  missionary 
activity  in  the  Giibert  Islands  in  1857^  and  from  1866 
to  1868  was  in  command  of  the  missionary  brig 
M€frning  Star.  He  was  coirespondingf  secretary  of 
the  board  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association 
from  1877  to  1880.  From  1880-82  be  was  Hawaiian 
government  protector  of  South  Sea  immigrants.  In 
theology  he  was  a  conservative.  He  has  written 
Story  of  the  Mormng  Star  t  Boston,  1866) ;  Giiber^ew 
Bible  (New  York,  1893):  GiiberU»e  Bihk  EHdiotmry 
(Honolulu,  1895);  GiiberU^e  Hymn  and  TuTie  Book 
(New  York,  1897);  Gtibertese  Commerdary  on 
Maithew  (1904);  and  Gitbertese  ComTneniary  on  the 
Four  Gospels  (1905). 

BIHGHAM,  JOSEPH:  Church  of  England; 
b,  at  Wakefield  (9  m.  s.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire, 
Sept.,  1668;  d.  at  Havant  (6  m.  a.e.  of  Portsmouth), 
Hampebire,  Aug.  17,  1723,  He  st tidied  at  Oxford 
and  was  fellow  of  University  College  1689-95| 
when  be  resigned  and  withdrew  from  the  university 
because  bis  controversial  sermon  on  the  Trinity 
preached  before  the  university  had  led  to  the 
charge,  wboUy  unmerited,  of  heresy.  He  was 
inunediately  appointed  rector  of  Ileadboum- 
Worthy  (2  m.  n.  of  Winchester),  wliich  made  the 
rich  cathedral  library  accessible  to  him.  In  1712 
be  was  transferred  to  the  better  living  of  Havant. 
His  fame  rests  upon  bia  Origims  Eccl$m4istic<E, 
or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christifin  Church  (8  vols., 
London,  1708-22).  This  is  exhaustive  for  tlie  field 
it  co%*cr9  and  can  never  be  superseded,  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  sources  and  interestingly  written,  Ifc  has 
been  a  quarry  for  many  books  and  itself  several 
times  reprinted;  the  best  edition  b  by  the  greaU 
great-grandson  of  the  atJthor^  Rev.  Riebard  Bing- 
bam  (vols,  i-viii  of  Bingham's  Works,  10  vols., 
Oxford,  1855).  There  is  a  separate  edition  of  the 
ArUiquities  in  the  Bohn  Library  (2  vols.),  a  Latin 
translation  by  Johann  Heinrich  Grischow  (Grischo- 
vius;  11  vols.,  Halle,  1724r-38),  and  an  abridged 
Genoan  translation  by  an  anonymous  Roman 
Catholic  author  (4  vols.,  Augsburg,  1788-96). 
Unfortunately  Bingbam  invested  his  saving  in 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  m  lost  tbem  In  1720. 
BiBLioGRAP&TL  Bingham 'a  bit^g^pby  by  his  Eneat-grmnd- 
«OD  ia  ei^n  iu  tfa<t  Oxford  ed,  of  his  workn,  Coanult  alsoi 
J.  DarliDS.  Cifclo'pfpdia  Bihliofftapkica^  pp.  312-315,  Lod* 
don,  1^54;  B.  S.  AJlibone,  Criiiml  DictiowxTT/  of  Bn^* 
Li^raturt,  i.  189-1  BO.  Phitsidelpbia,  ISfll;  DNB,  v,  48-60, 

BUfKEY,  THOMAS:  English  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Apr.  30,  1798;  d,  at 
Clapton,  London,  Feb.  24,  1874,  He  was  for  seven 
3re&rs  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Newcastle,  during  which 
time  he  learned  Greek  and  Latin  and  accompli^ihed 
considerable  reading.  He  studied  at  the  theological 
seminary  at  Wymondley,  Hertfordshire^  and  was 
minister  for  a  year  at  Bedford;  became  minister 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  1824,  of  the  King's 
Weigh^House  Chapel,  Eastcbeap,  London,  1829, 
and  remained  there  forty  years.  After  retiring 
from  his  pastorate  he  was  professor  of  homiletics 
and  pastoral  theology  at  New  College ^  London. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  in 
1848.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  an  ^tablished 
Gburcb,  and  in  1833  at  tike  laying  of  the  corner- 


stone of  a  new  chapel  for  the  Weigh-House  congre- 
gation  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  language 
which  led  to  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  He 
felt  that  the  sermon  occupied  too  large  a  place  in 
the  service  of  the  non-ritualistic  Churches  and 
favored  the  introduction  of  responsive  readings 
and  similar  changes  in  the  form  of  worship;  his 
Sennet  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  (London, 
1848)  exercised  much  influence  in  the  development 
of  a  richer  and  better  musical  service,  and  be  en- 
riched the  hjTnnals  by  the  hymn  "  Eternal  light, 
eternal  light."  He  edited  Charles  W.  Baird's 
Chapter  on  Liturgie$,  adding  a  preface  and  an  appen- 
dix, "  Are  rHasenters  to  Have  a  Liturgy  7  '*  (1856). 
His  other  publications  include  a  Memoir  of  Stephen 
MortU  (I826)j  Di^&^tt  Not  Schism  {1S35);  a  life 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  (1849);  Is  it  Possible 
to  Mak€  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds?  (1853);  Lrght* 
and  Shadows  J  or  Church  Life  in  Australia  j  obser- 
vations made  during  a  visit  in  1857-59  (1860); 
Money,  a  Popular  Exposition  in  Rough  Notes  (1864); 
St.  Pault  hU  Life  and  Ministry  (1866);  Mieah 
the  Priest  Maker t  a  handbook  on  riiualism  (1867); 
From  Seventeen  to  Thirty,  a  book  for  young  men 
(1868).  Two  series  of  bis  Sermons  Preached  in 
the  King^s  Wtigh-Houee  Chapel ^  1SB9-69,  were  pub- 
lished, the  second  with  biographical  sketch  by 
the  Rev.  H.  AUon  (186^75). 

BEBi.ioaiu.PHT:  B«eiideB  the  flkeUh  id  the  volume  of  tus 
wrmonsv  the  following  may  be  eonaulted:  A  Memorial  of 
the  late  Rev,  Thomat  Binney.  ed,  J.  Btoughton,  London* 
1874:  E.  P.  Hood*  ThomaM  Biniiey,  hU  Mind,  Life  and 
Opinwji»,  ib.  lS74i  DNB,  v,  67-6fl. 

BINTERIMj  AHTON  JOSEF:  German  Catholic 
theologian;  b.  at  DUsseldoH  Sept.  19,  1779;  d.  at 
Bilk  (s.  suburi3  of  DUsseldorf)  May  17,  1855.  After 
receiving  bis  first  education  in  bis  native  city,  be 
entered  the  Franciscan  order  in  1796  and  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Diiren  and  Aachen 
for  five  years  and  a  half.  Eetuming  to  Dilsseldorf, 
be  was  ordained  priest  at  Ck>Iogne  (Sept,  19,  1802), 
The  suppremion  of  the  monasteries  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the  following  year,  however, 
obliged  him  to  become  a  secular  priest,  and  in  1805, 
after  passing  the  required  examination,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  ancient  and  extensive  parish  of 
Bilk,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Binterim 
was  an  enthusiastic  propagandist  of  ultramontSr 
nism,  and  to  this  cause  he  devoted  the  greater  pa3rt 
of  his  prolific  literary  activity.  He  also  defended 
the  Jesuits  and  upheld  the  authenticity  of  the  Hol^ 
Coat  of  Treves,  while  with  equal  consistency  he 
opposed  the  followers  of  Georg  Hermes  (q,v,) 
and  Catholic  "  rationahsm."  In  1837,  with  his 
elder  brother,  he  had  founded  and  endowed  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  at  Bilk,  and  in 
honor  of  bis  jubilee  the  first  impulse  toward  the 
establisliment  of  the  Historischer  Verein  ftlr  den 
Niederrhein  was  given  in  1852.  In  liis  devotion 
to  the  Church  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months 
in  1838  for  opposing  mixed  marriage. 

(Victor  ScRui/nm,) 

BiBLiooaAPiTT:  Anionic  th«  &umerou*  pubhcatjoiu  of  Bin- 
terim upeci&l  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
Ueber  Ehe  und  BKemdwidnnQ  ruscA  GoU^mcart  und  dflvl 
Gritte  der  ka^tjtUehen  Kirchf  (Da<^ldorf,  1SI9);  Caten- 
dsritatk  Kdt*im  Omnnanicm  CoUmiennM  eaatU  wmi  {Oa* 
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logne.  1824);  Die  vortHglichaten  DenkiDilrdiokeiien  der 
chriaaich'katholitchen  Kirche  (7  vols..  Mains.  1825-41); 
Die  katholieche  Kirche,  ein  Oegeneatz  dee  R€Uionaliemite 
und  Aftermyaticiemiu  (XXiseeldorf,  1827);  Die  cUte  und 
neue  Eredidceee  Kdln  (4  vols..  1828-30);  Ueber  die  eweJc- 
m&eeige  EinrictUung  dee  uralten  ktUholiechen  Ootteedienaiee 
und  den  heUeamen  O^nrauch  der  lateiniedien  Sprache  bei 
demeelben  (1832);  U^>er  den  O^frauch  dee  Chrietenblutee 
bei  den  Juden  (1834);  Praomatieche  Oeachiehte  der  detUech- 
en  ConcUien  (7  vols.,  1835-^0);  Der  katholieche  Bruder- 
und  Schtpeeterbund  au  einer  rein  katholiechen  Ehe  (1838); 
De  proepiecopie  eive  euffrttganeie  Colonieneibue  extraor- 
dinariie  (Mains.  1843);  Zeugnieu  fUr  die  Echtheii  dee 
heiligen  Rockee  eu  Trier  (3  parts.  DOsseldorf,  1845-46); 
Die  geiitlichen  Oerichte  vom  12-19.  Jahrhundert  (2  parts. 
1849);  Der  heilige  Hilariue  (Leipsic,  1851);  Hermann  II., 
Erzbiechoi  von  Koln  (Dasseldorf.  1851);  Ueber  den  Hoe- 
Henhandd  in  DeutecMand  und  Frankreich  {^d  ed.,  1852); 
and  Die  geheimen  Vorechriften  der  Jeeuiten  {Monita  Se- 
creta),  ein  altee  LUgenwerk  (1853). 

For  his  life  consult:  ADD,  vol.  ii;  K.  Werner,  Oeechichte 
der  katholiechen  Theologie  eeit  dem  Trienter  Koneil  bie  zur 
Qegenwari,  pp.  391-^93;  KL,  ii,  848-854  (in  considerable 
detail). 

BIRCH,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man and  author;  b.  in  London  Nov.  23,  1705; 
d.  there  Jan.  9,  1766.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1731,  although  of  Quaker  parentage  and  with- 
out a  university  education;  was  an  ardent  Whig 
and,  having  influential  patrons,  received  many 
good  preferments,  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  rectories  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  London,  and 
Depden,  Suffolk.  He  was  an  indefatigable  writer, 
and  his  works  have  been  criticized  as  showing 
more  industry  than  judgment;  they  include  a 
number  of  volumes  relating  to  English  history; 
lives  of  Robert  Boyle  (London,  1744),  Archbishop 
Tillotson  (1752),  and  others,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
English  biographies  in  the  General  Dictionary 
(10  vols.,  1734-41);  editions  of  Milton's  prose 
(1738),  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  works  (1751),  and  the 
works  and  letters  of  Lord  Bacon  (1765);  History 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (4  vols.,  1756-57); 
nimierous  communications  in  the  ''Philosophical 
Transactions"  and  other  periodical  publications. 
Biblioorapht:  J.  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotee  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  i.  585-637.  ii,  507,  iii.  258.  v,  40-43,  53, 
282-290,  London,  1812-15;  DNB,  v,  68-70. 

BIRD,  FREDERIC  MAYER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Philadelphia  June  28,  1838;  d.  in 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Apr.  3,  1908.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A., 
1857)  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  (I860).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  1860,  and 
after  serving  as  an  army-chaplain  in  1862-63,  held 
several  pastorates.  In  1870  he  became  Protestant 
Episcopal  rector  of  Spotswood,  N.  J.,  from  1870  to 
1874.  Seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  psychology,  Christian  ethics,  and  rhetoric  in 
Lehigh  University,  remaining  there  in  this  capacity, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  chaplain,  until  1886.  He  was 
also  acting  chaplain  there  in  1896-98,  and  from 
1893  to  1898  was  editor  of  Lipjnncott's  Magazine, 
In  the  latter  year  be  became  associate  editor  of 
Chandler's  Encyclopedia.  In  addition  to  numerous 
contributions  to  periodicals  and  encyclopedias, 
including  most  of  the  American  matter  in  Julian's 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology  (London,  1892),  he  has 
edited  Charles  Wesley  Seen  in  his  Finer  and  Less 
Familiar  Poems  (New  York,  1 867 ) ;  the  Hymns  of  the 
Lutheran  Pennsylvania  ministerium  (Philadelphia, 


1865;  in  collaboration  with  S.  M.  Schmucker); 
and  Songs  of  the  Spirit  (New  York,  1871;  in  col- 
laboration with  Bishop  W.  H.  Odenheimer).  He 
made  a  noteworthy  collection  of  hynmology,  now 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

BIRETTA.  See  Vebtbcentb  and  Insignia,  Ec- 
clesiastical. 

BIRGITTA,  ST.,  AND  THE  BIRGnTIlTE  OR- 
DER.   See  Bridget,  SaInt,  op  Sweden. 

BIRXNUS,  SAINT:  First  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons;  d.  Dec.  3,  650.  He  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  at  Rome  and  was  given  a  missionary  com- 
mission by  Pope  Honorius  I.  After  being  con- 
secrated bishop  at  Genoa  by  Asterius,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  he  landed  in  Wessex  about  634.  He 
baptized  its  king,  Cynegils,  in  635,  Oswald  of 
Northumbria  standing  as  sponsor.  He  fixed  his 
see  at  Dorchester  (now  a  small  village,  8  m.  s.e.  of 
Oxford),  and  gained  influence  in  Wessex  and  Mer- 
cia.  Cwichelm,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  was  baptized 
in  636;  Cuthred,  Cwichelm's  son,  in  639;  Cenwalh, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Cynegils,  in  646. 
Bibuooraphy:  Bede,  Hiet.  eeet.^  iii,  7. 

BISHOP:  A  spiritual  overseer  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  origin  of  the  office,  its  historic  devel- 
opment, and  theories  of  its  relative  dignity  will 
be  found  discussed  in  the  article  Polttt;  for  views 
of  different  communions  concerning  the  office,  see 
Episcopacy;  this  article  will  deal  mainly  with  the 
selection  of  bishops  and  their  duties. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  bishop  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  hierarchy,  not  as  belong- 
ing to  a  separate  order,  but  as  having  the  ful- 
ness of  the  priesthood.  C!onditions  for  consecra- 
tion are  the  following:  legitimate  birth,  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  eminent  learning,  and  moral  probity. 
In  the  ordinary  case  the  candidate  is  supposed  also 
to  be  a  native  of  the  country  and  acceptable  to 
the  government.  The  choice  of  the  person  belongs, 
on  the  ciuialist  theory,  to  the  pope;  but  in  practise 
it  is  generally  left  to  the  chapter,  either  by  election, 
or  when  there  are  canonical  impediments  to  be 
removed,  as  when  translation  from  another  see  is 
required,    by    Postulation    (q.v.);   or 

Election  it  may  occur  through  nomination 
and  by  the  government.  The  candidate 
Consecra-  must  then  receive  the  papal  con- 
tion.  firmation,  after  examination  as  to 
his  fitness.  This  is  made  first  by  a 
papal  delegate  in  the  place  of  the  election  {pro- 
cessus informativus  in  partibus  electi),  after  which 
a  second  investigation  takes  place  at  Rome,  by 
the  committee  of  cardinals  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose (congregatio  examinis  episcoporum) ;  this  second 
examination  is  called  processus  electionis  definitivus 
in  curia.  If  both  prove  favorable  to  the  candidate, 
he  is  confirmed,  preoonized,  and  put  in  possession 
of  his  powers  of  jurisdiction,  though  not,  of  course, 
of  those  pertaining  to  orders  until  his  consecration, 
which  is  supposed  to  occur  within  three  months. 
It  is  administered  by  a  bishop  designated  by  the 
pope,  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  bishops  or 
prelates,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  new  bishop 'f 
diocese.    The  candidate  takes  the  ancient  oath 
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of  fidelity  to  the  pope  (substantially  the  same  as 
that  prescribed  by  Gregory  VII  in  1079),  signs  the 
profession  of  faith,  and  then,  after  he  has  been  duly 
consecrated  according  to  the  form  laid  down  in  the 
Roman  Pontifical,  is  solemnly  enthroned.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  country 
is  also  usufdly  administered  before  consecration. 

The  rights  or  powers  of  a  bishop  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads — as  pertaining  to  his  or- 
ders, to  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  his  dignity.  As 
to  the  first,  he  has  all  the  jura  ordinis  of  the  fulness 
of  the  priesthood,  including,  besides  those  powers 
which  every  priest  shares  with  him,  the  special 
episcopal  prerogatives  of  administering  ordination 
and  confirmation,  of  consecrating  the  holy  oils, 
churches,  and  sacred  objects  in  general,  of  bene- 
diction of  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  of  anointing 
sovereigns.  The  rights  of  jurisdiction,  in  the  broad 
sense,  embrace  the  bishop's  whole  power  of  ruling 
his  diocese  as  its  chief  pastor.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  term  lex  juriadictwnis  is  applied  specially 

to  his  legislative  and  executive  func- 

Rights      tions  (for  the  jurisdicHo  carUentioaa  and 

and        coerdHva — i.e.,  the  power  of  hearing 

Duties,      cases  and  pronouncing  and  enforcing 

judgment — see  Audientia  Episco- 
PALis;  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical),  while  the  ex- 
pression lex  dioecesana  refers  to  his  right  to  the  vari- 
ous church  taxes.  These  rights  belong  to  the  bishop 
as  bishop,  and  in  regard  to  them  he  is  jtuiex  ordina- 
riuB,  "  the  ordinary  ";  but  he  often  holds  other 
powers  specially  delegated  to  him  as  represent- 
ative of  the  pope  (see  Faculites).  Finally,  in 
regard  to  his  dignity,  he  takes  ecclesiastical  rank, 
in  virtue  of  his  exalted  office,  immediately  after 
the  cardinals,  and  bears  various  customary  titles 
of  honor,  being  addressed  as  "  Right  Reverend," 
'*  My  Lord,"  etc.  In  many  places  he  also  enjoys 
secular  precedence;  and  he  has  his  special  insignia 
and  vestments  (see  Vestments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical).  To  these  prerogatives  corre- 
sponding duties  are  attached,  including  not  only 
the  cure  of  souls,  but  residence  in  his  diocese,  and 
a  visit  to  Rome  to  report  upon  its  condition  at 
fixed  intervals,  varying  with  the  distance.  Since 
the  bishop  is  naturally  imable  to  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  duties  above  described  in  person  through- 
out his  entire  diocese,  he  has  always  had  special 
assistants — ^in  early  times  the  archdeacons  and 
archpriests,  later  his  chapter  and  variously  desig- 
nated functionaries,  vicars-general  and  the  like, 
as  well  as,  for  those  things  which  pertain  to  the 
power  of  orders,  coadjutor  or  assistant  bishops. 
See  the  articles  under  these  titles. 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  the  episcopate  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  sense  has  not  been  preserved. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
the  assaults  of  the  Reformers  were  directed  not  so 
much  against  the  episcopal  power  in  itself  as 
against  abuses  in  its  exercise;  until  1545  the  ques- 
tion was  debated  on  what  conditions  the  adherents 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine  could  agree  to  submit 
to  the  existing  bishops  of  the  old  Church.  The 
Lutheran  confessions  of  faith  recognize  as  of  divine 
right  only  the  pastoral  function  in  the  bishop's 
office;  all  else  is  of  merely  human  institution,  and 
IL— 13 


may  be  abolished  by  the  same  power  that  created 
it.  Since,  however,  they  laid  down  no  definite 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  ordained  by  God, 
they  could  and  did  declare  themselves  willing  to 
recognize  these  powers  still,  so  long  as  the  bishops 
would  allow  freedom  to  teach  the  pMie  doctrine 
and  tolerate  the  priests  who  preached  it.  Some 
bishops  fulfilled  the  condition  and  accepted  the 
evangelical  doctrine;  but  this  semblance  of  episco- 
pal government  had  clearly  nothing  in  common 
with  the  pre-Reformation  episcopate  except  the 
name  and  certain  forms.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Schwerin 
and  later  at  OsnabrQck  and  Ltlbeck,  the  name 
bishop  was  definitely  used  for  an  official  appointed 
by  the  ruling  power,  in  no  sense  ecclesiastical. 
The  attempt  to  prove  that  the  German  Reformation 
deliberately  intended  to  retain  episcopal  govern- 
ment is  quite  useless,  though  the  tendency  which  it 
represents  has  had  adherents,  among  whom  were 
Frederick  William  IV  and  Bunsen.  Where  the 
title  has  been  employed  in  the  modem  evangelical 
Church  of  Germany,  it  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  general  superintendent.  The  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  also  not  bishops 
in  the  strict  sense  understood  by  the  Roman 
Catholics;  their  institutions  rest  on  special  historical 
grounds  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

(E.  Friedberg.) 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  three  claeees 
of  bishops:  the  diocesan  bishops,  taking  their  titles 
(with  a  few  exceptions  of  recently  foimded  sees) 
from  the  old  pre-Reformation  dioceses;  suffragan 
bishops,  bearing  likewise  territorial  titles;  and 
assistant  bishops.  The  diocesan  bishops  are  nom- 
inally elected  by  the  chapters  of  their  cathedrals, 
but  practically  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  which 
sends  a  nomination  to  the  chapter  with  the  congS 
d*ilire.  Suffragan  bishops  are  also  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  while  assistant  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  prelate  under  whom  they  are  to  serve. 
Their  appointment  is  revocable  at  his  pleasure; 
that  of  suffragans  is  for  life.  None  of  these  classes 
has  any  jurisdiction  independent  of  its  superior. 
With  the  first  extension  of  the  Anglican  colonial 
episcopate,  the  English  government  attempted  to 
claim  the  same  right  of  nomination  as  at  home; 
but  this  claim  was  abandoned,  and  the  colonial 
bishops  are  now  elected  either  by  the  clergy  or  by 
the  deliberative  assemblies  of  their  dioceses.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  bishops  are 
elected  by  the  diocesan  conventions:  their  election 
must  then  be  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  other 
bishops  and  "  standing  committees."  Assistant 
bishops  in  this  Church  are  now  known  as  bishops- 
coadjutor,  and  have  the  right  of  succession  on  the 
death  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  In  England  bishops 
are  frequently  **  translated  "  from  one  see  to  an- 
other; in  the  United  States,  bishops  of  missionary 
jurisdictions  may  be  elected  to  a  diocesan  see,  but 
this  is  all.  Throughout  the  Anglican  communion 
consecration  by  three  other  bishops  is  required. 
Every  English  bishop  at  his  consecration  takes  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  and  canonical 
obedience  to  his  metropolitan;  in  the  United  States 
each  bishop  is  independent,  subject  only  to  the 
general  law  of  the  Church  as  formulated  by  the 
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General  Convention,  the  office  of  presiding  bishop 
being  ahnost  purely  honorary.  Throughout  the 
AngUcan  communion  the  administration  of  certain 
quasisacramental  rites  (confirmation,  ordination, 
consecration  of  churches,  etc.)  is  strictly  reserved  to 
the  bishop,  who  also  has  a  power  of  ordinary  juris- 
diction in  some  measure  resembling  that  exercised 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  The  two  Eng- 
lish archbishops,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
and  Durham,  and  most  of  the  other  bishops  (the 
number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  more  ancient 
sees),  as  "  spiritual  lords,"  have  seats  in  the  upper 
house  of  parliament.  The  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  also  has  its  bishops,  who  are 
elected  in  any  number  required  by  the  General  Con- 
ference. They  have  joint  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  Church,  being  confined  to  no  diocese  or  districts, 
though  for  practical  reasons  the  General  Conference 
designates  episcopal  residences  at  its  qiladrennial 
sessions.  Their  functions  are  purely  executive — 
they  preside  at  conferences,  arrange  districts  for 
presiding  elders,  fix  appointments  of  preachers,  and, 
especially,  travel  throughout  the  Church  to  pro- 
mote its  spiritual  and  temporal  interests.  No  dis- 
tinction of  order  is  recognized  between  them  and 
other  ministers. 

Biblioorapht:  CJoiiBult  Bingham,  Origine^,  books  iv,  v.  ix, 
xvi,  xvii,  for  the  election  of  bishops  and  the  exercise  of 
discipline;  P.  Hergenrdther,  Lekrbuch  dea  katholi»c?ien 
KirchenreehU,  Freibuxg,  1905.  On  the  general  subject 
consult  works  cited  in  Chubch  Government. 

BISHOP,  NATHAN:  Baptist  layman;  b.  of 
New  England  stock  at  Vernon,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1808;  d.  at  Saratoga  Aug.  7,  1880. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  1837,  and  elected  tutor; 
was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Providence  1838-51, 
in  Boston  1851-57.  Removing  to  New  York,  he 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Sabbath  Conmiit- 
tee,  manager  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Commission  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  the  Indian  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Grant  in  1869;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  in  1871,  a  trustee  of  Brown  University 
from  1842,  and  one  of  the- original  board  of  trustees 
of  Vassar  College.  For  two  years  he  served  gra- 
tuitously as  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  American  Bible  Revision 
Committee  till  his  death. 

(P.  SCHAFFf)  D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

BISHOP  (EPISCOPUS)  IN  PARTIBUS  INFIDE- 
LIUM.    See  Bishop,  Titular. 

BISHOP,  TITULAR:  According  to  the  old  law 
of  the  Church,  only  one  bishop  was  consecrated 
for  a  diocese;  and  none  was  consecrated  at  large 
or  without  a  definite  diocese  (First  Council  of 
NicsDa,  canon  viii).  If,  therefore,  occasion  arose 
for  the  designation  of  a  representative  to  perform 
episcopal  functions  in  the  place  of  an  incapacitated 
bishop,  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  some  neigh- 
boring bishop  or  one  who  happened  to  be  in  those 
parts  (see  Coadjutor).    In  the  ninth  and  tenth 


centuries,  certain  Spanish  bishops  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  sees  by  the  Saracens,  and  in  the 
tenth  some  from  Prussia  and  Livonia  who  were  in 
a  similar  position,  served  in  this  capacity.  The 
same  service  was  rendered  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  bishops  of  sees  founded  in  the  East 
during  the  crusades  and  afterward  occupied  by  the 
Mohammedans.  So,  even  after  all  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  these  territories  had  been  abandoned, 
bishops  continued  to  be  consecrated  for  these 
dioceses,  called  epiacopi  in  partibus  infiddium 
("  bishops  in  the  regions  of  the  unbelieving ") 
until  1882,  when  Leo  XIII  ordered  the  use  of  the 
designation  epiacopi  tituUxrea.  Their  functions  are 
various.  In  the  first  place,  they  serve  as  auxiliary 
or  coadjutor  bishops  in  dioceses  where  the  need 
exists,  when  the  diocesan  makes  a  request  to  the 
pope  for  such  an  assignment,  naming  a  suitable 
person,  and  giving  assurance  for  his  support. 
The  coadjutor  of  course  possesses  all  the  jura 
ordinis  like  any  other  bishop,  but  exercises  them 
only  at  the  direction  of  his  superior,  and  he  has  not, 
ex  officio,  the  other  prerogatives  of  a  diocesan  bishop 
(see  Bishop).  Apostolic  vicars,  who  administer 
missionary  districts  not  formed  into  dioceses,  are 
usually  consecrated  bishops,  and  so  are  certain 
Roman  functionaries  who  are  members  of  the  great 
congregations,  and  papal  nuncios  and  other  diplo- 
matic representatives.  Titular  bishops  are  also 
consecrated  for  certain  special  purposes,  such  as 
the  administration  of  holy  orders  to  the  Uniat 
Greeks  of  Italy,  and  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  certain  countries  (see 
Exemption).  (P.  HmscHrust.) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  Thomarain,  Veiiu  et  nova  eedeHa  diad- 
plina,  part  I.  book  i,  chaps.  27-28,  Luoca,  1728;  A.  H. 
Andnucci,  Traetahu  de  epiacopo  Htulari^  Rome,  1732; 
J.  C.  Mdller,  Oeschichte  der  WeihbiachOfe  von  OsnabrOek, 
Lingen,  1887. 

BISHOPRIC,  or  DIOCESE:  The  territory  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends.  The 
origin  of  such  divisions  goes  back  to  the  foimdation 
and  growth  of  the  very  early  Christian  communities. 
When  the  apostles  founded  a  church  in  a  city,  the 
faithful  living  there  (Gk.  paroikoi,  parepidimoi ; 
cf.  Eph.  ii,  19;  I  Pet.  ii,  11)  formed  a  community 
(paroikia)  wUch  gradually  took  more  definite 
shape  under  the  leadership  of  the  presbyters  or 
bishops,  and  gained  adherents  outside  the  town. 
At  first  these  latter  attended  divine  service  in  the 
dty,  until  their  numbers  increased  sufficiently  to 
form  a  separate  dependent  community,  the  term 
paroikia  being  applied  to  the  larger  territory 
equally.  In  the  West  the  name  parochia  retained 
tUs  sense  until  the  ninth  century,  when  it  became 
restricted  to  single  parishes  in  the  modem  sense, 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction  being  known  as  dioecesis 
(already  in  use  to  designate  a  civil  governor's  juris- 
diction). The  latter  word  in  the  East,  following  the 
analogy  of  civil  divisions,  was  applied  to  the  district 
ruled  by  a  patriarch.  In  Gaul  the  ecclesiastical  unit 
was  constituted  out  of  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
and  its  annexed  territory  (conventvs,  Gk.  dioikisis), 
which  in  the  Prankish  period  corresponded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  count.  In  Germany  the  original 
diocese  was  larger,  and  the  Gau  was  coterminous 
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with  ita  subdivbioD  of  arcbdoaconiy  or  deanery. 
The  epection  or  redistribution  of  dioceses  was  from 
the  fourth  century  a.  function  of  the  metropolitan 
and  the  provincial  aynod;  in  Germany  from  the 
eighth  century  it  was  carried  out  under  papal 
supervision.  From  the  eleventh  century  it  haJ» 
been  reserved  to  the  pope?  but  in  Germany  the 
joint  action  of  the  state  has  been  required,  the 
matter  being  oonaidered  a  causa  mixta. 

(E.  Fhiedbero.) 

Bt&UOamAPITT:  h.  Tham^asin.  Vrtut  ei  mtvo  iS£ri««tir  ditei- 
piitta,  p»rt  Ip  book  iii.  Luoca,  1728;  R.  Hooker.  Eccte^ia^- 
ti£«I  Politjf^  book  viii.  chap.  8.  I>fti<i.l  ed..  by  Keblc.  3  vq\b,^ 
Oxford,  i»45;  H.  Miiman.  HiMtam  of  Chrimiianiiv,  bodk 
vt^  LciDdoti,  IS67;  W.  T.  Aracjki,  Rtrman  Sytlem  o[  Pro- 
winciai  AdminiMtraiiQn,  l^ndon,  IST&:  Bmtfhifcm,  Oriointt, 
Booki  iv-v,  ix;  KL,  ii,  S7S-8S8. 

bishops;  book,  THE;  A  work  pubUshed 
At  London  in  1537,  compiled  by  a  conimi»Nion  of 
~En^]sh  bishops  and  clergymen ^  of  which  the  full 
title  is  Th^  IwUituium  of  a  ChrUiian  Man,  con- 
iaining  the  exposition  or  interpretation  of  the  eompum 
creed  f  of  the  $even  %aerament»,  of  the.  x  command- 
m^tnU  and  of  the  paler  nosterf  and  of  ike  ave  mariat 
jusiificotionf  and  purgatory.  It  reflects  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time  in  maintatning  that  the  authority 
of  the  pope  is  a  human  in;9titution,  while  not  denying 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  i&  a  part  of  the  Church 
I'ni venial.  It  ia  reprinted  in  Formidariea  of  Faith 
Put  Forth  by  Authority  during  the  Reign  of  Henry 
Vlilf  edited  by  C.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Oxford  (Oxford, 
182S).  Consult  C.  Hardwiek,  A  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  during  the  Reformation  (6th  ed.,  London, 
1877). 

BISSBLL,    EDWHr   COHE:    American   Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  2,  1S32; 

d*  at  Chicago  Apr.  10,  1894.  He  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  1865,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  18o9;  was  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches  at  Westhampton,  Masa.,  1S59-64,  San 
FtBnci«co.  1864-69.  Winchester,  Maas.,  1871-73; 
mia^onary  of  the  American  Board  in  Austria 
1874—79;  became  Nettleton  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  exegeaia  in  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  188 1,  and  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis  and  literature  in  McCoitnick  Theological 
Beminary,  QiicagOi  1S92.  Ehuing  his  pastorate 
at  Westhampton  he  raised  a  company  of  the  fifty- 
second  regiment,  Massachueetta  volunteers,  and 
served  as  its  captain  under  Gen,  Banks  at  Port 
Hudson  1862-63.  In  1869-70  he  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  HonolulUi 
Sandwich  Island^i.  He  published  The  Historic 
Origin  of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1873);  The  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  Old  Testament  (a  revised  translation, 
introduction,  and  notes*  voh  xv  of  the  American 
Lange  series,  1880);  The  Pentateuch ,  Us  origin 
and  struduTe  (1885);  Biblical  AniifjuUies  (Phila- 
delphia, 1888);  A  Practicol  Introductory  Hebreuf 
Grttmmar  (Hartford,  1891);  Geneiis  PrirUed  in 
Colors,  showing  the  original  sources  from  which  U 
ix  supposed  to  have  been  aimpOedt  with  introduction 
(1892). 

BITHTlfflA.     See  Asia  Mtnor  m  the  Apobtouc 
Time,  VI. 

BIZOCHL    See  Fhaticslli, 


BJORLnffG,  biwOing,  CAHL  OLOF:  Swedish 
theologian;  b.  at  Wcster&s  (60  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stock- 
holm), Sweden,  Sept.  16,  1804;  d.  there  Jan,  20, 
1884.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Upsab; 
became  hishc^p  of  Westerns,  1866,  having  long  been 
connected  as  teacher  and  rector  with  the  GeSe 
gymnasium.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned 
works,  including  a  treatise  on  Christian  dogmatics 
(2  parts,  1847-75),  which  attracted  considenible  atr 
tention  in  Germany,  and  shows  his  firm  adherence 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession, 

BLACK  FATHERS.    See  Holt  Ghost,  OnoEtta 

AND  C0N0Ri;OATION&  OP  THH,  II,  6. 

BLACK   FRIAB5:     A   name   given   in   England 

to  Dominican  monks  because  of  the  color  of  their 
dress. 

BLACKf    HUGH;     Scotch    Presbyterian;  b.    at 

Rothesay  (40  m.  w,  of  Glasgow),  Butcsbire,  Mar, 
26,  1868.  He  was  graduated  from  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1887  and  the  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, in  1891,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  pastor  of 
Sherwood  Church,  Pmsley,  1891-96^  and  became 
associate  pastor  of  St,  George's  Free  Churchy  Ediit- 
burgh,  1896.  He  lectured  on  homiletica  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1905,  and  in 
1906  became  professor  of  praetical  theology  in  that 
institution.  He  has  written  The  Dream  of  Youth 
(London,  1894);  Friendship  (1897);  CuUure  and 
Reetraini  (1901);  Work  (1903);  The  Pradice  of 
Self-CuUure  (1904);  and  Comfort  (1906). 

BLACK  JEWS.     Sec  Chtjhch  op  God,  2. 

BLACK  RUBRIC:  The  popular  name  for  the 
declaration  enjoining  kneeling  at  the  end  of  the 
order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called 
because  it  was  printed  in  black  letter  in  the  prayer- 
book  as  revised  by  William  Bancroft  Cq.v,)  in  166L 
It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  rubric  at  all  as  it  ia 
intended  for  the  direction  of  the  people  and  not  for 
the  ofhciating  clergy.  Nor  did  Sancroft  originate 
it,  a^  it  dates  back  to  the  second  prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI  (1552),  whose  council  ordered  that  the 
communicants  should  receive  the  elements  kneeling, 
and  explained  in  the  "  rubric  *^  that  this  attitude 
was  not  used  to  express  belief  in  transubetantiation. 
The  *'  rubric "  was  omitted  in  the  Elizabethan 
prayer-book  of  1559,  and  this  omission  was  one  of 
the  cherished  grievancca  of  the  Puritans.  In  the 
Savoy  Conference  of  IGGl  the  Presbyterians  de- 
manded its  restoration,  but  the  bishops  were  not  at 
the  time  inclined  to  grant  it;  at  the  last  moment, 
however,  it  was  replaced  and  so  it  appears  in  the 
re\iBed  prayer-book  of  Charles  II  and  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  English  prayer-book.  It  was  removed 
froTn  the  prayei^book  as  revised  for  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  in  1789, 

BLACKWOOD,  WILLIAM:    Presbyterian;  b.  at 

Dromara,  County  ]>>wn,  Ireland,  June  I,  1804; 
d,  in  Baltimore,  Md„  Nov,  13,  1893,  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Royal  College,  Belfast,  1832; 
became  pastor  succe^ively  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches    of    Holywood,    near    Belfast,    1835;  of 
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Trinity  Church,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  1843;  and 
of  the  Ninth  Church.  Philadelphia,  Peiin.,  1850. 
He  wflB  secretary  to  the  Education  Commit k^e  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  lS:J4-^(lj  mathe- 
matical examiner  of  istudenta  under  eare  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  1839-43;  and  was  moderator  of 
the  Preabyterian  Church  in  England,  1S46.  He 
published,  with  other  works,  esaays  on  Afia^wm* 
to  the  Heaihm  (Belfast,  1830);  Atonement,  FattK 
and  Assurance  (Philadelphia^  1S56);  Bdtarmirie^s 
Note^  of  the  Church  (1S58>;  and  edited  the  papen 
of  the  late  Ptev,  iUchard  Webster,  with  intro- 
duction and  indexes,  and  published  them  under 
the  title  Webster^a  History  of  the  PresbyterUiTt  Church 
(Pliiladeiphia,  1857);  also  the  BiMicol,  Theahgical, 
Biographical f  and  Literary  Encydop<;edia  (2  vols., 
1873-^76). 

BLAIKIE,  WILLIAM  GARDEN:  Fr^  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Aberdeen  Feb.  5,  1820;  d.  at 
North  Berwick  June  11,  1S99.  He  studied  at 
M»riiK;hal  College  and  at  Edinburgh  (M.A,,  Aber- 
deen, 1837);  was  ordaiTie<i  minister  of  the  E«tab- 
lishcil  Church  at  Dmmblade,  Aberdeenshire,  1842; 
joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1843;  was 
minister  of  Pilrig,  Etiinburgh^  14*44-68;  professor 
of  apologetica  and  pastoral  theology  in  New  CSoUege, 
Edinburgh,  186S-97-  With  the  Rev.  William  Ar- 
il c>t  he  wm  delegate  from  t!ie  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia  in 
1870  to  convey  congratulations  on  union;  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  AJUance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches;  waj$  deeply  interested  in  measures  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  working 
classes;  and  active  in  behalf  of  home  missions, 
temperance,  church  extension,  and  all  the  work 
of  the  Free  Church.  In  1892  he  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  He  edited  The  Free  Church 
Magasine  1S49-53,  The  Ntjrih  British  Review  1860^ 
1863,  The  Sunday  Magazine  1873-74,  and  The 
Catholic  Presbyterian  1879-83, 

BisLioanAFEET:  The  more  importunt  of  Iub  m&ny  booktt 
Wfiro  Bible  Hi^iory  in  C<mne;eiurn  vdih  the  Oenervt  HitLyry 
of  Vus  W&rld,  London.  ]859:  BiU>er  Dayt  f&r  th^  Working 
People,  18fl3  (origmftlly  publitih(*d  lut  5j>  Lecture*  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Working  Clatnes  on  thr-  t Tnpftrvement  of  thtir 
Temporal  Cofviition,  Edinburgh,  1&49K  H«adi  and  Hand* 
in  the  World  of  labor,  1865;  Far  the  Work  of  the  Mini*- 
try^  a  Manual  aj  HomiUtieal  and  Pa*toral  Tiufolofft/,  1^73; 
Glimptet  of  the  Inner  Life  of  our  lAJfrd,  1S70:  The  Per- 
Aonaf  Life  of  David  LimngnUm^^  1S80;  The  Public  Minie- 
try  and  Pmioral  Mc^oda  of  cmr  Lord,  18^;  LeadetM  in 
Modem  PhOiHithropy,  18S4;  Robert  Bollock,  firtt  /"niwi- 
■ptd  of  &ia  Univereitu  of  Editdturtfh,  l!^4;  The  Preachers 
of  Seotlaad  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Nineteeni^  Ceniury  (Cun- 
ningham Ujctuntfl  for  ISftfl);  TkomoM  Chalmere,  Kdin- 
btirgh,  ]i^06;  Damd  Brown,  a  Memoir.  Loudon,  1J$9$.  He 
also  edited  MewwriaU  of  the  Late  Andrew  Crichton.  tS68, 
and  James  Wdker'i  Theoloffv  ttnd  Theotoffiane  of  Scot- 
land, IS72;  wrote  Are  of  the  Praent  Day  Traits,  1883- 
188A;  contributed  the  "  E]ipo»iiiona  and  Honuletica*'  for 
the  EpiPtla  to  the  Ephenmnfl  ju  the  Pulpit  Commeri^ 
tar^,  anij  prepared  the  Boo  Lb  of  Joshua  and  Samuel  for 
the  E.iposiior's  Bibte^  For  his  life  consult  hj«  Auttibiou- 
raphu.  edited  with  lutnxlueti^in  by  N.  L-  W&Lkerr  Lon- 
don, 1901t  and  DXB,  aupplement  vol.  i,  212-213. 

BLAIR,  HUGH:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in 
Edinburgh  Apr.  7,  1718;  d.  there  Dec,  27,  iSOf). 
Ho  studied  in  the  local  univeraity;  became  minister 
of  Goleaaie,    Fifeahire,   1742;   second    minister  of 


the  Canon  gate  Church,  Edinburgh,  1743;  minister 
of  Lady  Ycster^s  1754;  was  transferred  to  the  High 
Church  1758.  From  1759  he  lectured  in  the  Uni- 
versity so  acceptably  on  rhetoric  and  beUea-lettres, 
that  Id  1760  ho  was  appointed  the  town  council 
professor  in  that  department,  and  from  1763  to 
17S3  waa  the  royal  professor;  when  on  resigning  he 
published  his  lectures  (2  vols,)  he  became  one  of  the 
mofit  famous  authors  of  works  on  rhetoric  in  the 
English  language  and  retained  the  position  for  a 
century.  In  1780  he  received  a  pension  of  £200 
a  year.  To  his  own  generation  he  was  a  most 
acceptable  preacher  and  hia  sermons  continued  to 
be  read  and  to  be  tranalated  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Their  simplicity,  e?reellent  style, 
and  high  morality  account  for  their  vogue,  but 
their  lack  of  depth  in  thought  and  spirituality 
have  caused  them  to  lose  popularity. 

BiBUooitA^PHT:  sketches  of  BLaif'j  life  were  appended  to 
vol.  V  of  hiH  wrmoni  by  J.  Finlayson,  London.  I80ir  eon- 
Kult  atw  John  Hill,  ^n  Account  of  the  lAfe  und  WriHn^^ 
of  //,  Blair,  EdJnbuTsh,  1807;  DNB,  v.  ldO-161. 

BLAIR,  JAMES:  Virgima  colonial  Episcopal 
clergjTnan;  b,  in  Scothmd  iu  165G;  d.  at  Willi  aras- 
burg,  Va,,  Apr.  18,  1743.  He  was  graduated  Mj\. 
at  Edinburgh  in  lfi73;  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  and  waa  rector  of 
Cranston  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  he  went  to  England 
and  was  perauaded  by  Dr.  Com p ton,  bishop  of 
London,  to  emigrate  to  Virginia,  where  he  arrived 
in  1685;  he  was  minister  of  Henrico  pariah  till 
l(i94,  at  Jamestown  till  1710,  and  at  WiLiiamaburg 
the  rest  of  hif^  Ufe.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  by 
the  bishop  of  London  commissary  for  Virginia, 
the  highest  church  ofTice  in  the  colony,  the  dutiefi 
of  wliich  were  practically  those  of  a  biahop  ex- 
clusive of  ordination.  After  1793  he  was  member 
of  the  colonial  Council  and  for  many  years  its 
president.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character 
and  great  ability,  and  worked  with  persistent  xe^ 
and  energy  to  promote  the  religious  and  materia 
welfare  of  Virginia.  He  did  much  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  colonial  clergy.  With  several  of 
the  governors  he  had  bitter  disputes  and  wa« 
influential  in  securing  their  removaL  He  was 
founder  and  first  president  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  for  which  he  procured  a  charter  in  England 
in  1693^  and  which  ho  made  a  success  in  spite  of 
great  difficulties  and  discouragements.  He  pub^ 
lished  four  volumes  containing  117  sermons  on 
Our  Savior's  Divine  Sermon  an  the  Mount  (London, 
1722)  and  with  Henry  Hart  well  and  Edward 
Chilton  prepared  The  Present  Staie  of  Virginia 
and  the  College  (London,  1727). 

BrnLTOoAAFiTY:  D.  E.  Motley.  The  Life  of  Commiuarifjamea 
Blair^  in  Johns  Hojikine  University  Htwiiee  in  Historian 
and  Political  Sci^nte^  Aeriea  xix,  no.  10,  Baltimore,.  1001; 
DNB,  V*  101-162. 

BLAIR,  SAMUEL;  Anaerican  Presbyterian;  b- 
in  Ireland  June  14,  1712;  d.  at  Londonderry;  Penn.^ 
July  5,  1751.  He  came  early  to  America;  studied 
at  Tennent's  '*  Log  C6Hege  "  at  Neshaminy;  was 
ordained  paator  of  Middletown  and  Slirewsbury, 
N.  J.,  1734;  in  1739  removed  to  Londonderry  or 
Fagg's    Manor    (40    m,   w^.w,    of    Philadelphia)| 
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Oiester  County,  Penn.,  and  establiahed  there  a 
scKool  after  the  model  of  the  **  Log  College."  He 
was  an  iwllserent  of  Gilbert  Tennetit  m  the  contro- 
versies  of  his  time.  Ilia  principal  writings  were 
ooUected  by  hia  brother,  Rev.  John  Blair  (Phila- 
delphia^ 17M);  they  include  sermonflj  a  trei^tise 
on  predestination  and  reprobation,  and  an  account 
of  a  revival  in  Im  congregation  at  Londonderry, 

BtftuonaAFtiT;  ConjtuH  the  biofirBphicsJ  sketcb  ia  A.  AIax- 
and«r,  TAt  Foundrr  and  Principal  AtumM  of  the  Loff  Col- 
k^,  pp.  164-106,  FMlAdfilphiA,  ISfil. 

BLAIR,  WILLIAM:  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Cluny  (23  m.  h.w.  of  St.  Andrews), 
Fifeshire,  Jan.  13,  1S30,  He  sty  died  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews  (M.A.,  1S50),  and  in  1856  waa 
ordained  to  the  United  Presbyterian  minjfttry  at 
Dunblane,  Perthshire.  He  was  clerk  to  the  Stirling 
Prenbytery  for  twenty-Gve  years,  and  to  the  United 
Prcabyterian  Synod  1894^1900;  since  1000  he  has 
been  clerk  to  the  United  Free  Church  General  Ab- 
sembly,  and  was  moderator  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Synod  in  1898-99.  He  has  been  chaplain 
to  the  famous  Black  Watch  since  1892,  a  member 
of  the  University  Court  of  St.  Andrews  University 
since  1903.  In  theology  he  adheres  strictly  to  the 
We«t minster  Confession,  He  has  written  ChTonicles 
of  Aberbroihoc  (Arbroath,  1853);  Hamblin^  Rect^Ueo- 
tiom:  CTf  Scenes  v^orih  Seeirig  (Edmbutgh,  1857); 
Archbishop  I^ghton,  Life  tmih  Selections  (London, 
18S3);  Jubilee  Memori^  Voltime  (Edinburgh,  1887); 
History  and  Frindples  of  the  Uniied  Prmbyterinn 
Church  (1888);  and  Robt^  LuightoHf  ExtracU  and 
Introduction  (London,  1907)* 

BLAISE,  SAHVT,    See  Hei>p£rb  m  Need. 

BLAEBSLEEi  ERASTT7S?  a>ngregational£st;  b. 
at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Sept.  2,  1838;  d.  at  Brookline, 
Mass,,  July  12,  190S.  While  a  iophomore  at  Yale 
in  ISOl  he  enlisted  as  a  cavaliynoan.  He  waa  mus^ 
tered  out  in  1865  as  brevet  brigadier^general  of  vol- 
unteers. After  a  business  career  he  studied  in 
And  over  Theological  Seminary  from  1876  to  1879, 
and  entered  the  Congregational  ministty.  He  had 
three  charges,  at  Greenfield,  Mass,,  FairhaveUj 
Conn.,  and  at  Spencer,  Mass.  (1887^2),  and  re- 
signed the  last  that  he  might  give  hts  whole  time 
to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  "  Bible 
8tudy  Union  Lessons/'  which  are  not  only  widely 
used  in  this  country,  but  translated  into  several 
roissionary  languages.  With  the  teachers*  aids, 
iasued  separately,  more  than  160  volumes  of  lessons 
were  published.  Fhakk  Sandeeb. 

BLAKCEMEISTER,    FRAlfZ   THBODOR:   Gei^ 

man  Lutheran;  b.  at  Plauen  (21  m,  s.w.  of  Zwickau) 
Feb.  4,  1SS8,  After  studying  at  Leipsic  from  1S77 
to  1880  and  teaching  for  a  year,  ho  entered  the 
ministry,  and  has  been,  since  1897,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Dresden.  In  theology  he  is  extremely 
Protestant  and  an  adverse  crit[c  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church .  Of  hit^  numerous  publications  may 
be  mentioned  AUe  Ge^chichte  auM  dcm  Sachsenlande 
(3  vols.,  Barmen,  1886-89);  SaehBenspiegd  {Dres- 
den, 1897;  2ded.,  1902);  hnd  Stichsieche  Kircheng^i' 
Mchichte  (I89d;  2d  ed.,  1906). 


BLANDIIVA,  SAIITT:     A  martyr  who  was  among 

the  victims  of  the  persecution  in  Lyons  under 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  the  account  of  that  pcrmscu- 
tion  given  by  the  Christian  csommunity  there,  and 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  ccd.,  v,  I),  the  courage 
of  the  young  slave  girl  is  specially  extolled;  and  she 
is  singled  out  for  mention  by  name,  an  honor  which 
she  shares  with  only  seven  of  the  other  martyrs, 
including  the  bishop  Po  thin  us.  (A.  HaocK.) 

BLAin>RATA,  GBORGmS:  Italian  Unitarian; 
b.  about  1515  at  Saluszo  (17  miles  n,w.  of  Coni), 
Piedmont;  d.  after  1585.  He  migrat-ed  to  Poland < 
where  he  became  physician  to  Sigismund  I,  then 
w^ent  to  Transylvania  and  served  the  widow  of 
Jan  Znpolya  in  a  like  capacity.  Having  returned 
to  Italy,  he  went  to  Pavia,  and  became  an  objetit 
of  suspicion  on  ac<x>imt  of  his  radieal  utterances  on 
thoolo^r,  but  escaped  the  Inquisition  by  going  to 
Geneva,  There  he  debated  with  Martincnghi, 
the  preacher  of  the  Italian  congregation,  also  with 
Calvin*  especially  oonoeming  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  ho  regarded  as  endangering  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  He  regarded  specu- 
lation on  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  as  un- 
necessary (F.  Trcchsel,  Fretestantische  Antiirini- 
taricT,  4  parte,  Bern,  1841-42,  ii,  467;  CR,  xvii, 
2871).  Calvin  rephed  in  his  Responsum  ad  quam- 
tionM  G .  Btandroi  m  (Gene  va ,  1 559 ).  As  so  me  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  sided  with  Blandrata, 
Calvin  had  a  confession  signed  which  condemned 
the  antitrinitarian  doctrine.  Blandrata  went  to 
Zurich,  then  again  to  Poland,  where  he  waA  received 
by  Prince  Radziwill  and  took  part  in  several 
synods  (cf*  H»  Dal  ton,  L^wciiina,  Berlin,  1S0S,  iv), 
but  Calvin's  repeated  warnings  against  him,  stig^ 
matidng  him  as  "  a  foul  peat,^^  prevented  any 
lasting  activity.  In  1563  Blandrata  went  again 
to  Transylvania  and  openly  professed  Unitarianism, 
b*nng  sj^wisted  by  Prince  Stephen  Bathori,  after- 
ward king  of  Poland.  Faustus  Socinua  accused 
Blandrata  of  ha\ing  separated  from  his  coreligion* 
iwts  out  of  avarice;  at  any  rate,  tired  of  the  con- 
flict, he  ceased  to  take  part  in  public  aHairs. 

K.  Bekrath. 

BTBLioaaAi>HY:  Many  ol  th«  letters  of  Bl»ndratft  are  printed 
in  CR^  vols.  xvii-x3ti.  Bouroej  for  a  binicraphy  an*:  C. 
8iin<liiu.  B%Mifith*ca  Qniitr\nitarioru^%,  FneiRt^t^  1^^ 
8-  Lubietuki.  HUtoriti  refvprnationig  Pfjloniciv.  ib.  1085^ 
Consult  V.  Malacarne.  Commeniario  dtlU  ojurt  a  dtUa 
Tic^ndi  di  G.  Biandrata,  F»dim,  1S14;  O.  Fock.  Der  So- 
finianumut,  Kiel,  tS4T;  and  J,  H.  Allen,  HitUrrital 
Sketch  of  ihc  UniiariaTi.  Mo^vment.  New  York,  1S&4. 

BLASPHEMY  (Gk.  btasphSmiaf  *'a  speech  or 
word  of  evil  omen'*):  Properly  any  species  of 
caUmmy  and  detraction,  but  technically  hmited 
to  evil  peaking  of  God  or  things  held  sacred.  The 
con  (option  that  such  an  act  is  a  crime  may  be  traced 
back  to  Judaism,  whose  code  imposed  death  by 
Intoning  as  a  punishment  (Lev*  xxiv,  15-^16;  Matt. 
XX vi,  65;  John  x,  33).  The  later  Roman  law  also 
attached  the  death  penalty  (Nov,  Justin. ,LXX\llt 
i,  1-2).  In  the  earlier  church  law,  blasphemy  ia  not 
mentioned  as  a  punisliable  offense.  Pope  Gregory 
IX  {1227^1)  prescribed  penance  for  pubUc  blas- 
phemy against  God,  the  saints,  or  the  Virgin; 
the  guilty  person  must  stand  for  aeven  SundayB 
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&t  the  church  porch  during  the  mass,  on  the  last 
of  the  sovcMi  without  cloak  or  atioea;  he  mufit  faat 
th«  FridayB  preceding  oa  bread  and  water,  and  give 
BhnA  according  to  his  meanE.  The  civil  authorities 
were  also  admonished  to  impose  a  fine*  By  the 
end  of  the  century  the  offense  came  to  be  more 
definitely  defined  aa  any  depreciatory  or  oppro- 
brious expression  concerning  God,  Oirist,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  such  as  the  denial  of  a  divine  attribute, 
or  the  ascription  of  aomcthing  unseemly  (as  false- 
hood or  revenge),  or  wisliiug  ill  to  or  in  any  way 
dishonoring  God,  the  saints,  or  the  Virgin.  Leo 
X  (1513^21)  imposed  fines  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  offender  and  bodily  punishments  which 
included  flogging,  boring  the  tongue,  and  condem- 
nation to  the  galleys  in  extreme  cases.  LatCF  a 
tendency  to  substitute  admonition  and  exhortation 
for  severe  penalties  becomes  apparent.  By  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United 
States  by  statute  law,  blasphemy  is  an  indictable 
offense;  prosecutionSj  however,  have  become  infre- 
quent. (P.  HiNftCHiuat.) 

The  bla^hemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  pmnounccHl  unpardonabSe  (Matt,  xii,  31;  Mark 
iii,  29;  Luke  xii,  10)  is  beat  understood  to  be  wilful 
and  persistent  resLstance  to  the  influence  and 
warnings  of  God,  which  renders  the  subject  in- 
capable  of  repentance  and  pardon.  See  HoLV 
Spirit,  11. 

Eiblioobafhy:  J.  D.  MiebaelJa,  MatAiaiJitM  Ricki,  p&rt  v, 
I  251,  Fmnkffirt,  1770-75,  Kng.  tran*l.,  London,  1810; 
P.  Hin»chiufl.  Dan  Kirchrnrecfit  in  Deut^i^land,  iv.  p.  7^3, 
n.  3.  V,  184.  318-319.  325.  699.  vi,  188.  Berlin,  18e9-»Sj 
BliLckjtotie,  CommBntofittt.  IV,  4,  iv;  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen, 
Hittoru  of  ihe  Criminal  t^ava  of  EnQl^xnd^  ii»  469-476,  Lon- 
don,  18S3;  Bishop  ^  dfrnmentariet,  X,  x;  DB,  i,  305-306; 
EB.  i,  589-590. 

BLASS,  FRIED  RICH  WILHELM:  German  Prot- 
estant classical  scholar;  b.  at  Osnabnlck  (3Q 
m.  n,e.  of  Man«ter)  Jan.  22,  1843;  d.  at  Halle 
Mar.  5,  1007.  Ho  studied  in  C6ttingen  (1860-61) 
and  Bonn  (1861-63;  Ph.D.,  1863),  and  after  being 
a  teacher  tn  gymnasia  at  Bielefeld  (1864--66)^ 
Na  u  m  b  urg-annJe  r-Saale  ( 1 S66-70 ) ,  M  agdeburg 
(187()'73),  and  Stettin  (1873-74),  became  privat- 
doctmt  at  K6nigsbcrg  in  1874*  Two  years  latter 
be  w£Ls  appointed  assoeiate  professor  at  Kiel,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in 
1881.  From  1892  he  waa  profciS^r  of  classical 
philology  at  Halle.  Besides  editiona  of  Greek 
authora  and  inscriptions,  and  eeveraJ  worka  on 
strictly  classical  themes,  he  publish£?d  Philohgy  of 
the  Oospeh  (London^  1898)  and  Grammatik  f/e* 
n^uiestamentlicfien  Grtechisch  (Gottingen,  1896; 
Eng,  traUHl,  by  H.  St,  J.  Thackcmy,  London,  1898), 
and  edited  Ada  ApostohriiTrt  (GSltingen,  1895; 
minor  edition,  Leipsic,  1896);  Evangelium  secun- 
dum Lucam  (Leipsic,  !897);  EvangeUum  seeundum 
ATatthfFrim  (1901);  EvangcliTim  t^ecundutn  Johan- 
nem  (1902);  and  {Banud^as)  Brief  an  die  HebrOer 
{Halle,  1903). 

BLAST  ARES,  MATTH^US:  At  first  a  secular 
priest  and  later  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil, 
who  made  about  1335  tk  collection  of  laws^  both  oivU 
and  ecclesiastical,  known  as  '*  Alphabetical  CoU 
lection/'  Syntagma  alphab^ti^ujn  remm  omnium 
fua    in    Mcris    canonibu^    compn^wnduniwr.    The 


ci%il  part  ("political  lawa")  is  based  upon  the 
NomUm  of  Justinian,  the  ecclesiastical  ("  canons  ") 
upon  the  collection  of  Photius,  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Zonaras  and  Balsamon.  Such  a  diction- 
ary of  law  filled  a  practical  want,  and  bo  was  uni- 
veraally  used  by  the  Eastern  clergy,  and  even 
translated  into  Slavic,  A  complete  reprint  is  found 
in  Beveridg^'a  Synodiconi  ii,  2,  and  in  voL  vi  of  the 
Syntagma  tiin  ihciiSn  kai  hierOn  kanon&n  (Athens, 
1859),  (E.  Friedbebo.) 

BLAURER  (BLARER,  BLAARBR),  AMBRO- 
SrUS;  German  Reformer;  b,  at  Constance  Apr. 
12,  1492;  d,  at  Winterthur  (12  miles  n.e.  of  Zurich), 
Switjterlan  d ,  Dec ,  6, 1 564 .  He  stud  ied  at  Tabi  ngen , 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Melanchthon; 
about  1510  he  entered  the  monastery  at  Alpirsbach, 
and  continued  his  studies  at  TQbingen  till  1513, 
Through  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Luther's  writings, 
to  the  reading  of  which  he  was  led  by  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  while  studying  at  Wittenberg  had 
become  intimate  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
which  he  tried  to  introduce  into  the  monastery. 
Being  opposed  by  the  abbot,  he  went  to  C>on- 
stauce  July  5,  1522,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
council  of  the  city  begjm  to  preach  in  1525.  He 
became  the  leader  of  the  Reformation  there* 
From  1528,  Blaurer  labored  for  the  Reformation 
outside  of  his  native  dty.  He  was  preaent  at  the 
colloquy  in  Bern  (Jan,  6,  1528),  was  at  Memmingen 
Nov.,  1 528- Feb.,  1529,  and  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in  Upper 
Germany  which  met  in  Memmingen  Feb*  27-Mar, 
1,  1531,  From  May  to  July,  1531,  be  was  at  tHra 
with  (Boolampadius  and  Butzer,  afterward  at  Geiu- 
lingen,  and  (Sept.  1531-July,  1532)  at  EesUngen. 
He  everywhere  displayed  ability  in  organiaation. 
In  Julyj  1532,  hia  native  city  recalled  him,  and  in 
1533  he  married  a  former  nun. 

In  1534  he  was  called  by  Duke  Ulricb,  together 
with  the  Lutheran  Erhard  Schnepf,  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  in  the  duchy  of  WQrttom- 
berg.  The  two  men  came  to  an  agreement,  Aug.  2, 
1h534,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
paving  thereby  the  way  for  the  coining  union  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Church.  To  Blaurer 
waa  assigned  the  south  of  WOrttembcrg  with  resi- 
dence at  Tubingen,  He  encountered  there  certain 
difficulties:  (1 )  the  agreement  with  Sehwenckfeld, 
1535^  (2)  the  reformation  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  which  Brena  bad  undertaken;  (3)  the 
image-question,  which  Blaurer  soh'ed  by  re- 
moving all  of  them  from  the  churches,  but  the 
*'  idol-diet  "  at  Urach  left  the  dedaion  to  the  duke. 
At  Schmalkald  Blaurer  refused  in  Feb,,  1537,  to 
sign  the  articles  of  Luther,  but  approved  those 
of  Melanchthon.  Court  intrigiies  brought  about 
Blaurer's  dii^miBsal  in  June,  1538.  Not  till  1556 
did  Duke  Chns^topher  compensate  him  for  his 
four  yean**  services.  He  was  at  Augsburg  June 
27-r3ec.  6,  1539,  where  ho  earnestly  labored  against 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  pleaflcd  for  benevolence  to 
the  jxwr,  and  for  the  cause  of  morality.  He  went  to 
Kempt  en  and  labored  there  (Dec,  1539,  to  the  end 
of  Jan.,  1540)  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  also 
at  Isay,  1544-55. 
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By  the  Interim,  Constanee  lost  its  independent. 
The  Spaniardfl  took  the  city  Aug,  6,  1548,  and 
made  it  an  AuBtrian  town,  spcedHy  crushing  the 
Reformation,  Blaiirer  left  there  Aug.  2S,  and 
preached  tn  Biel  (1551-59),  Leutmerken,  and 
finally  at  Winterthur,  where  he  died.  He  declined 
calls  to  Bern,  Augsburg,  Metnmingen,  and  the 
Palatinatej  and  influenced  large  circlea  by  hxH 
correspondence.  His  twenty- two  hymns  give  evi- 
denoe  of  poetical  power  and  fen^or. 

G.  BoasKRT, 

BrftUoaRAP^T:  D.  G.  PEtt«r,  DenkmOrdtghtiten  der  u^rttemr- 
berffi*then  und  tchvfUbiKhen  Refarmatiimfi^eKhicKte,  port 
I,  TabunE^n*  IS17;  T.  K^im,  Ambr.  Blarcr  rf«r  arAma- 
bisdw  ReftvmaliJT,  StuttRart.  1860;  T.  Frwsel,  jimfcrytiwa 
Btawv**  L^xn  und  Schriften,  ib.  1861;  L^ben  und  0uth- 
eti^AhUe  SiJtriften  der  Viita-  dtr  reformierten  XirM*.  vol. 
xiv,  Elberfcld,  1861:  E.  ftcbncider.  W UTiternberffivt^hf  Refar- 
$naiionigrachi£htg,  Stutt^^art.  18S7:  E.  IbwL,  Dm  Refartna^ 
ti4fa  in  Kmiftanj,  Freiburg,  1^8;  F.  Roth.  AufftburQt 
B^ormaiiontffet<^itkte^  vojj.  i,  ii,  Munich,  1901,  1904: 
Zutingliafiit,  1900.  do.  2,  p.  1^,  1902.  no.  2,  p.  317. 

BLAITRER,  MARGARETHA:  Siater  of  Am- 
broBius  Blaurer  (q*v.),  one  of  the  tnost  intelligent 
And  deeply  religious  women  of  the  Reformation 
time;  d.  in  Constance  1542.  She  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  person  and  work  of  Pilgram  Mar^ 
beck  (q.vO  during  hia  residence  in  Strasburg  (1528- 
1532)  and,  whether  she  sympathised  with  his  anti- 
pedobaptist  teaching  or  not,  reproached  Butzer  for 
hii  intolerant  proceedings  against  Marbcck  and 
refused  to  be  convinced  by  Butzer's  argumenla  that 
Marbeck  was  a  heretic  or  a  hypocrite.  She  died 
while  ministering  to  the  plagup-stricken  poor  of 
Constance,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
first  Protestant  women  to  engage  in  diaconal 
service.  A*  H.  Newman. 

BiaLiooaAPUT:  J.  W,  Hsumt  Capttet  und  Butz^^  panuia, 
Elbe rf eld.  1860^  C,  Gerbert,  G^MhichU  rfer  StroMMhuraer 
SectenbetMffunc  «ur  ZHtder  Reformation,  1S£4~ISS4.  pp.  97 
Bqq.t  StrsAbUTf,  1S89;  and  lit«f«twe  imtkr  Bui^msa,  Am- 


BLAVATSKY,  HELEHA  PETROVHA:  Theoao- 
phist^  b*  at  Ekaterinoelav  (250  m,  n.e.  of  Odessa), 
Russia,  July  31  (O.  8.),  1831;  d  in  London  May  8, 
ISO  L  Supposed  to  have  bees  the  child  of  a  Russian 
officer  named  Peter  Hahn,  she  married,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  a  Russian  of&cial,  Nicephore  Blavateikyi 
from  whom  she  separated  after  a  very  few  months. 
For  the  next  twenty  years  her  life  was  a  wandering 
one,  mixed  with  spiritualism  and  similar  cults. 
During  this  time  she  visited  Paris,  Cairo,  New  Or- 
leanSf  Tokyo,  and  Calcutta,  and  she  claimed  to  have 
lesided  for  seven  years  in  Tibet,  whence  she  pre- 
tended to  draw  the  mysteries  of  theoiophy  (q.v.). 
In  185$  she  started  a  spiritualistic  movement  in  Rus- 
sia, and  in  1873  was  again  in  the  United  States.  In 
1875  she  founded  at  New  York,  in  collaboration  with 
Col.  Henry  Steel  Olcott,  the  Theosophieal  Society, 
Her  chief  works,  which  have  run  through  repeated 
editions  and  have  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, both  in  Europe  and  India,  are  Isis  Unveii^ : 
The  Miiskr  Key  to  Anciejii  and  Modem  Mysteries t 
the  standard  text^book  of  the  Theosophists  (2  vob*, 
New  York,  1877);  Secret  Dadnne  :  Ths  Sj/nlhe^u 
of  Science  J  RtUgiGnf  and  Philoifophy  (2  vols.,  1S88); 
Voice  af  the  Silence  (18S9);  Key  to  Theosophy^  in 
tke  Fsfrm  of  Qucslwn  mid  Answer  (1889);    and  the 


posthumous  From  the  Cace*  ami  Jungles  of  Ftn- 
t^sfan  (1892;  originally  contributed  to  t hi?  Russian 
Ruftaky  Vj^estnik);  Nightmare  Tale^  {hondoiij  1892) 
Thsosophic-ai  Glossary  ( 1892 ) ;  and  Modem  Panarion 
Collection  of  Fiigiiive  FragTnents  (1899). 

BtPLioOAAFtiY:  E.  Coulomb,  Sojne  Account  of  uitj  tnUranirM 
leitk  Madame  Blavaiitky  fromtlA/2  to  rSSiy  Lan.ddn,  1885^  A. 
V,  Smoett,  incidtntt  in  the  Lift  of  Mad^ime  Blavattkv,  ibv 
1886-  C.  WachtmeiBter.  Reminiacenca  of  H.  P,  Rtavatskv 
and  "iA*  Secret  DoetfiTie/*  ib.  1893;  A.  Lillio,  Madanu 
Blavaiskpand  her  "  Theotophy":  A  Study,  ib,  IS95;  V. 
a.  ^bvyoff.  Modem  PrietUaaaf  /»ii,  fmm  the  RwHiwcit  by 
W.  I.*iif.  ib.  1895  (an  e3^po»^^\  H,  Frciiuurk,  HeUna 
Petroima  Biavat^y.  Leipisie,  1007. 

BLAYKEY,    BEHJAMIH:    Church    of    England 

Hebrew  scholar;  b.  1728;  d.  at  Poulshot  (22  m. 
n.w.  of  Sah.=3bury),  WQtshire,  Sept.  20,  180  L  He 
studied  at  Worcester  and  Hertford  Colleges,  Ox- 
ford (B,A,,  1750;  M.A.,  1753;  B.D.,  1768;  D.D,, 
17S7);  waja  appointed  regius  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  1787  and  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church. 
He  revised  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible  to  secure  typographical  accuracy  and  added 
to  the  marginal  references-  the  edition  appeared 
in  1769  and  is  the  standard  for  the  Oxford  press. 
He  also  published  A  Disseriation  by  Way  of  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Import  and  Application  of  the  Virion 
Called  Daniel* s  Prophecy  of  Seventy  We^  (Oxford, 
1775);  two  sermons,  on  The  Sign  Given  to  Ahaz 
(1786)  and  Christ  the  Greater  Glory  of  the  Temple 
(1788);  translations  of  Jeremiah  and  LamentatiottB 
(1784)  and  Zcchariah  (1797);  and  an  edition  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (1790). 

BLEDSOE,  ALBERT  TAYLOR:  American 
Southern  Methodist;  b,  at  Frankfort,  Ky*,  Nov.  9, 
1809;  d.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec,  B,  1877,  He 
wsa  graduated  at  W^t  Point,  1830,  became  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry,  and  resigned  1S32;  he  became 
as9i.gtant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kenyon 
Cbllcge,  Gatnbier,  O.,  1834;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Proteatant  Episcopal  Church,  was  rector  at 
Hamilton,  O.,  and  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford^  0.,  1835--36;  practised 
law  in  Springfield,  IlL,  and  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  Waaliington,  1840-48;  was  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
1S48-54,  and  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  1854- 
186 1 ;  he  entered  the  Confederate  ser\nce  as  a  colond, 
but  was  soon  made  assistant  secretary  of  war; 
lived  in  England  1863-66;  after  1867  published 
Tlte  Southern  R(meto  at  Baltimore,  which  un- 
der hh  management  became  one  of  the  leading 
periodicab  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South.  Ho 
was  orddned  a  Methodist  minister  in  1871,  but 
never  took  charge  of  a  church.  He  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and  a  stem 
opponent  of  atheism  and  skepticism;  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  he  considered  a  reflection  upon 
the  divine  glory,  and  a  cau^  of  unbelief;  his  views 
are  set  forth  in  his  Examination  af  Edwards  on  the 
Will  (Philadelphia,  1845)  and  his  Th£odv:y,  or 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory  (New  York*  1853), 
He  also  published  IJherty  ajtd  Slavery  (Philadelphia, 
1S57);  The  Philosophy  of  Mothemalic^  (1868); 
Is  Davis  a  Traitor  f  or  was  sece^on  a  constitu- 
tional right  prevums  to  the  war  of  1861  ?  (Baltimore, 
1866). 
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BLEEK,  FRIEDRICH :  Protefitant  theologian  and 
exegeto;  b.  at  Ahrcnsbokj  HoUtoiiir  July  4,  1703; 
d.  at  Bonn  Feb.  27, 1859.  He  studied  theology  and 
philology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin  p  1812-1 7^  and  began  to 
lecture  aa  repetent  in  theology  in  the  latter  place 
in  1818,  His  lecturer  on  the  Old  and  the  New 
Tetst amenta  attracted  attention,  and  in  1821  he 
was  made  extraordinary  profeHsor;  he  succeeded 
Lttcke  03  professor  at  Bonn,  1S29,  receiving  the 
Bame  year  liia  doctorate  from  Brealau.  For  thirty 
years  Bleek  lectured  at  the  university  in  Bonn. 
He  waa  extremely  painstaking  in  the  preparation 
of  his  lectures p  which  were  bo  carefully  written 
that  after  Ms  death  they  could  easily  be  used  for 
publication,  and  continue  in  much  larger  circles 
the  influence  they  had  already  exerted.  His  works 
printed  during  liis  lifetime  include:  Ucb^  die  Eni- 
siehung  und  ZusamtnenscUung  der  SHiyUinuchen 
Orak^j  Ueber  Verfasserund  Zweck  deg  Buches  Daniel f 
and  Beitrag  tmr  Kriiik  und  Deuiung  der  Offenborurig 
JohannWf  three  valuable  essays  published  in  the 
theological  review  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  De 
Wette,  and  Ltlcke  (Berlin,  1819-22);  Vetfiuch  einer 
mtktHndigen  Einleilung  in  den  Brief  an  die  Hebrd^r 
(Berlin,  1828),  followed  in  183G  and  1840  by  a 
traiiftlation  of  Hebrews  and  commentary  on  the 
book;  Beitr^ge  ntr  Evangdimikritik  (Berlin,  1846). 
Of  his  [>osthumous  works  mention  may  be  made  of 
Eiidtilung  in  dasAlte  Testament  (edited  by  his  son  J. 
F,  Bleek  and  A.  Kamphausen,  Berlin,  1860;  3ded,, 
by  Karaphausen,  1S70;  4th,  5th,  and  6th  ed.,  by  J, 
Wellhaujjen,  1878,  188fi,  18&3;  Eng.  transl.  by  G.  H. 
Venables^  2  vols,,  London,  1869;  on  the  last  three 
editions  cf .  H.  L.  Strack,  Einleiiung  in  dug  AUe  Tes- 
tament ^  Munich,  1805,  11);  EinleUung  in  das  Neue 
Testament  (1st  and  2d  editions  by  his  son,  J.  F. 
Bleek,  1862,  1806;  3d  and  4th  editions  by  W. 
Mangold,  Beriin,  1875.  1886;  Eng.  transL  by  W. 
Urwick,  London,  1870);  Synopii&che  Erkldrung  der 
drei  ersten  Evangelien  (ed.  H.  Holtzmann,  2  vols., 
Lcipsic,  1862);  Varksur^n  tlher  die  Apokalypse 
(ed.  T.  Hossbach,  Berlin,  1862;  Engl  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1S74);  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Briefe  an  die 
KolmaeTj  den  Fhilemon  und  die  Epheser  (ed.  F. 
Nitzschj  Berlin,  1865);  Vorlesungen  iiber  den  He- 
bmerbrief  (ed.  A.  Windrath,  Elbcrfeld,  1868).  Bleek's 
writings  are  especially  distinguished  for  thorough- 
ness in  investigation  and  clearness  of  exprenaion. 
His  standpoint  In  criticiflm  was  conservative. 

A.  liAMFHAUSBN. 

BLEMMYDES^  MKEPHOROS:  Greek  monk; 
b.  at  Constantinople  al>out  1 197;  d.  (near  Ephesus?) 
1272.  He  founded  a  monastery  near  Ephesus,  and 
became  its  archimandrite.  His  many  writings  were 
philosophical  treatises,  discourses  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  Trinity,  on  Chriatology, 
on  the  duties  of  the  king,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
Psalms.  [He  id  principally  noted  for  his  defense 
of  the  Eoman  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  from  Father  and  Son  before  the  emperor  John 
111  Vataties  at  Nicjca.]  Blemniydes  was  honest 
and  incorruptible,  but  harsh  in  character.  Out  of 
devotion  to  the  aseetic  life,  he  declined  the  patri- 
archate. Philipp  Mettek, 

BiBLioamArst:  The   worki   of    Bleratiiy4ea   are    in   MPQ. 
oadii,  mad  aIao  m  A.  Ueueabez<g'A  N,  Bkmmyda,  curri- 


cuSum  vit(E  et  carmina,  LfjipRir.  189S,  which  t»ot«iiu  the 
newly  didvoverfKl  autobiofi^raphy.  Commit  Krumb&dief, 
Gackidite,  pp.  445  aqq.,  et  psmm. 

BLESSEDITESS. 


Bibtical  Baaia  <|  I), 
Foundation  m  Etliics  (|  2). 


In  CofnjDUfiion  with  God  (|  3), 
Dofrreea  of  Blessednem  (i  4). 


The  term  "  blessedness  "  is  the  usual  rendering  in 
the  English  Bible  for  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  osher  and 
G  reek  makarios  .The  German  Setigke  U  rep  re^n  ta  be- 

sides  the  content  of  those  worda  alao 

I*  Biblical  the   idea   of    the   Greek   e/^zeiuj  **  to 

BoBiA.       save/'    The  Latin  equivalent  of  maka- 

riasmbeaitts,  which  has,  however,  passed 
in  usage  to  dcaignate  the  state  of  Christians  who  have 
fallen  asleep  (cf.  Rev.  xiv,  13);  while  beaiitudo 
in  Bcholsatic  usage  deaignatea  the  aim  and  the 
highest  good  of  the  Christian.  The  union  of  two 
Biblical  conceptions  in  one  eiqpression  gives  to  the 
latter  its  unique  Christian  content,  as  is  realized 
when  the  two  ideas  are  traced  to  their  junction, 
Illuminative  of  this  point  is  Paul's  use  (Horn, 
iv,  7-8)  of  Pfe.  Kxxii,  1-2,  The  Old  Testament 
passage  bases  "  blessedness  '^  on  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  goes  to  the  root  of  human  felicity  or  its  oppo- 
site. The  Reformed  theology  traced  the  idea  of 
blessedness  to  the  salvation  imphed  in  that  forgive- 
nem,  and  the  fact  is  evinoed  In  Luther's  use  of 
Seligkeil  to  eicpress  the  state  consequent  upon 
forgiveness.  Thus  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  blessed- 
ness and  salvation  is  manifest. 

The  term  suggests  also  the  idea  of  a  CKDudition  of 
abiding  satisfaction  fully  realized  in  consciousness. 
This  is  attributed  to  God  in  1  Tim.  \^,  15-16  (cf. 
i,  11),  with  which  dogmatics  agrees  on  the  groimd 
of  his  absoluteness  and  completeness.  In  thia 
respect,  to  man  may  be  attributed  only  a  relative 
blessedness.  By  reason  of  his  constitution  man 
may  pursue  and  attain  a  sort  of  arbitrary  satis- 
faction; and  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  creature 
be  can  attain  full  satisfaction  only  in  a  way  in 
accord  with  his  inner  nature.  A  purpose  which  for 
him  reaches  beyond  the  present  life  involves  a 
bleascdneas  not  to  be  reached  here,  where  only  a 
conditioned  form  is  for  him  attainable.  This  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Biblical  presentation.  Man 
holds,  on  the  one  hand,  relations  with  God,  and  on 
this  depends  his  blessedness;  he  is  also,  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  race  of  Adam,  a  sinner  and  so  under  the 
impress  of  evil,  and  liis  blessedness  is  contingent 
upon  salvation  from  this  condition. 

On  the  foregoing  basis  is  built  Christian  usage, 
in  which  "  eternal  life,^'  "  eternal  blessedness/'  and 
"  blessed  eternity "  are  variant  expressions  for 
the  same  concept.  Life  in  its  fulness  is  the  idea. 
The  Bible  and  philosophy  agree  in  the  ethical  as 
the  source  of  blessedness  (Jas.  i,  25;  Acts  xx,  35), 

but  the  former  annexes  also  a  religious 

3*  Founda-  relationship  (Jas.  i,  27),     If  the  most 

tion  in       significant    limitation     in     life,     that 

Ethics,      which   distinguishes  man   from   God, 

via.j  guilt,  be  removed,  on  tliis  line 
of  thought  blessedness  may  be  attributeil  to  man. 
Out  of  this  {x>mes  the  emptiasis  constantly  laid 
in  the  language  of  the  Gosjiels  uiK>n  the  identity 
of  salvation  and  blesscilness^  the  latter  resting  uj:ton 
freedom  from  guilt  and  from  the  proscription  ari- 
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fiing  from  sin.    Thus  blessedness  and  life,  in  this  way 
Teaching  its  fulness,  are  regarded  as  equivalents. 

A  special  dogmatic  terminology  has  developed 
from  this  usage,  as  when  Schleiennacher  (Chriat- 
liche  Glattbe,  Berlin,  1821,  §§  100,  101,  108,  110) 
describes  the  activity  of  Christ  in  that  he  receives 
believers  up  into  his  own  God-consciousness  and 
into  participation  in  his  serene  blessedness,  into 
the  "  peace "  of  the  New  Testament.  Similarly 
J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann  {Theologiache  Ethik,  N6rd- 
lingen,  1878,  p.  89)  asserts  that  "  faith  as  obedience 
is  freedom,  faith  as  certainty  is  blessedness."  So 
the  term  designates  the  religious  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian's condition  as  distinct  from  the  ethical.  The 
eudemonistic  side  is  expressed  by  J.  Kaftan 
(Wesen  der  ckrisUichen  Religicny  Bielefeld,  1881,  pp. 
67,  292)  in  the  form  "  blessedness  is  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  good."  Into  Christian  usage  there  has 
come  a  transcendent  element,  implying  the  satis- 
faction of  all  needs  which  present  themselves 
to  the  people  of  God.  If  among  these  needs  is 
classed  complete  communion  with  God  in  the  com- 
pletely realized  kingdom  of  God,  or  intercom- 
munion of  mankind  made  one  in  God,  the  satis- 
faction of  this  need  goes  on  to  God  as  the  source, 
and  to  communion  with  him  as  the  means  of  attain- 
ing such  satisfaction.     Hence  in  Bib- 

3.  In  Com-  lical    representations    intimate    com- 
munion    munion    with    him    is    the    highest 

with  God.  privilege  of  which  man  may  think 
in  his  Godward  relations.  Compan- 
ionship with  God  appears  therefore  as  an  implicit 
ground  of  blessedness,  and  the  Old  Testament 
conception  comes  out  in  the  manifestation  of 
theophanies  and  in  the  intimate  intercourse  had 
by  Moses  with  God  (Ex.  xxxiii,  11;  Num.  xii,  8; 
Deut.  xxxiv,  10).  The  idea  is  still  further  carried 
out  in  later  books,  as  in  Ps.  xvii,  15,  cxl,  14  ("  I 
shall  be  satisfied"),  and  is  expressed  by  Job  as 
a  desire  (xix,  26).  The  opposite  effect  is  the  result 
of  separation  from  God  (Isa.  xxxviii,  11).  Ps. 
Ixxxiv  exuberantly  sets  forth  the  blessedness 
arising  from  this  companionship  with  God.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  same  notion  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  God's  presence  and  of  faith  in  him  is 
in  evidence  (John  xiv,  9;  II  Cor.  iv,  6;  I  Pet.  i,  8). 
Yet  in  this  life  knowledge  of  God  and  communion 
with  him  is  but  partial  (I  Cor.  xiii,  12,  cf.  II  Cor 
v,  7 ;  Matt,  xi,  27) .  It  is  the  sons  who  see  the  father, 
and  so  the  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Father  are  called 
blessed  (Matt,  v,  9).  This  intimacy,  which  is  condi- 
tioned upon  ethical  oneness  with  God,  is  the  source 
throughout  the  development  of  the  man  of  Gkxi  from 
which  he  draws  the  completion  of  his  happiness. 

A  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  question 
whether  there  are  steps  or  grades  of  blessedness  or 
glory.*  To  this  an  affirmative  answer  is  given  on  the 
basis  of  such  passages  as  Matt,  x,  41,  xiv,  2^29, 
XXV,  14-15.  Such  a  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the 
consideration  that  blessedness  includes 

4.  Degrees  within  itself  a  kingdom  whose  subjects 
of  Blessed-  are  men  of  God,  and  that  such  a  concep- 

ness.       tion  involves  diversity  in  which  differ- 
ences must  exist  in  relation  to  blessed- 
ness.   Such  differences  imply  variety  in  order  of  fe- 
licity to  accord  with  personal  gifts  and  individuality. 


The  figurative  language  of  Heb.  iv,  10  makes 
mention  of  a  final  Sabbath  rest.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  by  this  is  meant  a  state  of 
inactivity  or  of  continued  activity.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  rest  following 
upon  creation;  therefore,  not  the  stagnation  of 
absence  of  life  is  represented,  but  the  quietude  of 
the  achievement  of  an  end.  And  in  the  Christian 
imagery  of  Rev.  xxi,  3-4,  what  is  implied  is  the 
absence  of  evil,  grief,  and  toil  with  the  unrest  which 
they  entail.  Similarly  the  conception  of  the  res- 
toration of  all  things  (apokatcistasis  pantOn),  in 
which  there  is  stated  an  eternity  of  punishment 
as  well  as  of  satisfaction  or  peace,  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  latter  will  not  be  marred  because 
of  pity  on  account  of  the  misery  of  the  condemned. 
Relief  is  afforded  by  the  consideration  that  the  region 
is  one  in  which  ethical  measures  apply,  not  those 
of  emotion.  Dante  has  the  blessed  look  into  the 
mirror  of  God's  heart,  which  last  is  the  source 
from  which  the  ethical  world  draws  its  being  and 
order.  In  ancient  times  Tertullian  {De  8pectaculi8, 
xxx),  in  modem  times  Jonathan  Edwards  held  that 
among  the  causes  of  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed 
will  be  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked.  Ed- 
wards declared  that  the  "sight  of  hell  torments 
will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever" 
(Works,  vol.  vi,  pp.  120,  426). 
Bibzjoorapht:  H.   L.   Blartenaen,   Dogmatik,   §§   283-284, 

Berlin.  1856.  Eng.  irazuil..  Edinburgh.  1865;  E.  Riehm. 

Lehrbeoriff  d«9  Hebrderbrief9,  Basel.  1867;  B.  Weiss.  The- 

olooie  dea  N.   T.,  §§   144.   149.   157.  BerUn.   1880.  Eng. 

transl.,   Edinburgh.   1882-83;  I.  A.   Domer.  Syatem  der 

chrUaiehen  Oiauben$lehre,  ii.  864.  Berlin.  1887;  H.  Schultx. 

AUteatamenUiche  Theolooie,  pp.  370-371,  GOttingen,  1806. 

Eng.  trans!.,  London,  1802. 

BLESSIG,  JOHANN  LORENZ:  German  Prof^ 
estant;  b.  at  Strasburg  Apr.  15,  1747;  d.  there 
Feb.  17,  1816.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city;  traveled  extensively  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Germany;  began  to  preach,  and  was  continually 
promoted  till  he  was  in  charge  of  the  principal 
Protestant  church  of  Strasburg;  became  professor 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  in  1778,  and  in  the 
theological,  1787.  He  was  three  times  rector;  his 
lectures  covered  Greek  literature,  history  of  phi- 
losophy. Old  Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and 
homiletics,  and  in  them  all  he  made  the  practical 
dominate.  His  activities  carried  him  into  the 
field  of  politics  also,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  city 
council.  The  French  Revolution  brought  upon 
him  exile,  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  eleven 
months.  Robespierre's  downfall  restored  his  lib- 
erty and  he  returned  to  his  labors.  Church  and 
school  were  reorganized,  Blessig's  influence  being 
felt  everywhere.  He  left  no  great  work,  but  not  less 
than  forty  minor  writings,  including  several  memo- 
rial addresses,  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  their 
time.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are:  Ueber  Un- 
glauben,  Aberglavbenund  Glauben  (Strasburg,  1786); 
De  censu  Davidico  peateque  hunc  censum  aecuta 
(1788);  and  De  evangeliie  secundum  Ebraos,  ^gypiios 
atque  Justini  Martyris  (1807).  (A.  ERiCHSONf.) 
BiBLioaRAPHT:  C.  M.  Frits,  Leben  Dr.  J.  L.  Blesaiga,  2  vols.. 
Straaburg,  1810;  A.  Froelich,  Dr.  J.  L.  Bleaaig,  Bin  Vor- 
k&mpfer  dea  religiOaen  LibercUiamua  im  Elaaaa,  in  Schriften 
dea  proteatarUiachen  liberalen  Vereina  in  Elaaaa-Lothringen, 
no.  36.  ib.  1801. 
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BLESSING  AND  CURSING. 

Ethnic  Conceptions  (§  1).       In  the  Old  Testament  (§  2). 
Higher  and  Lower  View  (§  3). 

The  conception  of  blessing  and  cursing  has  a  large 
part  in  every   religion.       It  refers  to  the  super- 
natural or  divine  promotion  or  hindrance  to  hiunan 
action  and  welfare.    Sometimes  it  is  predicated  of 
man  himself  as  possessing  through  his 

X.  Ethnic  connection  with  deity  the  ability  to 
Concep-  exercise  over  another  the  power  orig- 
tions.  inally  possessed  only  by  deity  (cf. 
Gen.  xii,  3;  Num.  vi,  24,  27).  Li  this 
latter  case,  the  power  is  often  exercised  by  means 
of  verbal  expression,  though  it  is  not  confined  to 
that  means.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the  religion 
of  the  peoples  who  were  neighbors  of  the  Hebrews 
as  well  as  elsewhere  the  conception  of  blessing 
and  cursing  belonged  in  the  sphere  of  magic. 
Wizards  conmianded  the  blessing  and  furthering 
force  of  deity,  which  they  could  exercise  at  a  given 
point  for  good  and  still  more  often  the  power 
resident  in  a  host  of  evil  spirits,  to  damage  or  to 
cause  damage  at  the  desired  place  and  time. 
While  often  power  to  bless  comes  not  from  an 
equipment  gained  for  a  special  occasion  and  then 
lost,  continuance  of  power  and  conditions  for  evil  are 
especially  frequent.  The  curse  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground of  earthly  existence,  enshrined  in  the 
form  of  harmful  and  malicious  demons,  into 
whose  power  a  careless  word  or  heedless  step  may 
instantly  cast  the  unfortunate.  According  to 
ethnic  belief,  only  the  most  painstaking  care,  the 
most  punctilious  caution,  observance  of  a  host  of 
rules  and  practises  can  enable  one  to  escape  danger. 
Frequently  without  any  overt  act,  by  merely  men- 
tioning these  spirits  or  by  entering  their  domain 
without  adequate  protection,  the  spirits  are  simi- 
moned  and  their  power  let  loose  on  man,  animal,  and 
possessions. 

Within  the  Old  Testament  there  are  many  traces 
of  the  contact  of  Israel  with  such  conceptions. 
The  prophetic  religion  was  especially  emphatic 
in  its  opposition  to  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and 
the  like,  and,  especially  in  the  Babylonian  age, 
was  not  successful  in  combating  them. 

2.  In  the    Earlier  examples  are  found  in  Saul's 

Old  Tes-    resort  to  the  witch  of  Endor  and  the 

tament  cases  suggested  by  Deut.  xviii,  10-14, 
and  Isa.  ii,  6.  It  is,  then,  not  surprising 
that  the  conceptions  of  blessing  and  cursing  are 
foimd  together  among  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
come  to  have  a  more  spiritual  content.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  tendency  of  the  development  was 
toward  a  narrowing  of  the  region  in  which  the  idea 
was  operative,  and  it  was  thrust  more  and  more 
into  the  background. 

In  examining  the  cases  presented  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  becomes  evident  that  use  was  made 
both  of  the  word  of  power  and  of  an  instrument. 
The  staff  was  used  frequently,  its  use  being  attrib- 
uted to  Moses  and  Aaron  and  to  the  Egyptian 
magicians  (Ex.  iv,  2,  vii,  8  sqq.),  while  in  Hos.  iv, 
12,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  to  obtain  oracles, 
and  possibly  it  was  a  magical  staff  which  Balaam 
carried  (Num.  xxii,  27).  It  is  possible  that  the 
origin  of  the  staff  is  to  be  connected  with  the  idea 


of  the  tree  as  the  seat  of  deity  (cf .  the  Asherah  and 
the  stake  customary  at  the  grave).  A  branch  from 
a  tree  was  either  the  seat  of  deity  or  the  83rmbol 
of  his  power.  A  farther  means  of  operating,  espe- 
cially for  evil,  was  the  ^ance  of  the  eye  (cf .  the 
conmion  notion  of  the  "  evil  eye  ")•  Cases  of  this 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  suggested  by  Prov.  xxiii, 
6,  xxviii,  22  (cf.  Ecclus.  xiv,  3;  Piri^  Ahot  v,  13). 
The  laying  on  of  hands  seems  to  have  had  close 
connection  with  the  operation  of  blessing  (Gen. 
xxvii,  xlviii,  14  sqq.),  the  idea  being  that  in  this 
way  the  person  bestowing  the  blessing  caused  to 
pass  to  the  recipient  some  of  the  power  which  was 
his,  especially  if  he  were  a  man  of  Ciod. 

Blessing  and  cursing  were  often  connected  with 
things  holy,  particularly  with  sacrifice.  By  means 
of  these  a  blessing  or  a  ciurse  were  often  bespoken. 
So  in  Judges  ix,  27  the  cursing  of  Abimelech  was 
evidently  closely  bound  up  with  the  feast  in  the 
temple  of  the  deity.  The  episode  of  Balaam  also 
makes  evident  the  connection  between  sacrifice 
and  ciurse  (or  blessing.  Num.  xxiii,  1  sqq.),  and 
the  same  fact  has  been  noted  among  Arabs  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  A  special  case  is  that 
of  the  ordeal  by  water,  narrated  in  Num.  v,  11  sqq. 
Blessing  and  curse  operate  also  through  the  spoken 
word,  which  may  take  either  the  phase  of  a  magical 
formula  or  of  a  prayer  of  which  the  content  is 
spiritually  pure.  The  latter  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  blessing, 
or  equally  the  curse,  is  besought  of  Gkxi. 

This  practise  of  seeking  blessing  or  curse  had 
continuing  vogue  in  the  common  religious  ideas  of 
Israel,  remaining  in  evidence  down  to  prophetic 
times.  As  elsewhere,  so  among  the  Hebrews, 
superstition  and  the  practise  of  magic  never  com- 
pletely died  out,  and  not  only  deity  but  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  (I  Sam.  xxviii)  and  of  ancestors  were  in- 
voked to  give  effect  to  the  invocation  or  the  impre- 
cation. The  deity  is  in  mind  in  Samuel's  blessing 
of  the  meal  (I  Sam.  ix,  13),  in  Eli's  blessing  of 
Hannah  (I  Sam.  i,  17),  in  the  blessing  of  Rebecca 
by  her  brothers  {Gen.  xxiv,  60),  and  in  Solomon's 
blessing  (I  Kings  viii,  15  sqq.).  There  is  every 
reason  to  assimie  that  on  occasions  of  gatherings 
such  as  sacrifices  and  feasts  the  priests  besought  a 
blessing  for  the  people.  While  such  invocations 
did  not  always  take  a  fixed  form,  there  must  have 
been  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  as  is  proved  by 
the  priestly  blessing  in  Num.  vi,  24-26.  And  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  a  fixed  formula  for  the  curse  in 
I  Kings  viii  and  in  the  alternate  words  of  blessing 
and  cursing  in  Deut.  xxviii. 

If  it  be  asked  who  are  the  persons  who  may 
bless  or  curse,  it  is  always  found  that  they  are  those 
in  especially  close  relation  to  deity,  either  seer  or 
priest  or  man  of  (jk>d.  Of  these  Moses,  Balaam, 
Joshua  (Josh,  vi,  26),  Elisha  (II  Kings  ii,  24-25) 
are  examples.  And  like  persons  are  among  the 
Arabs  conceived  as  possessing  the  power.  Special 
power  in  this  matter  is  also  ascribed  to  the  dying, 
who  are  already  on  the  border  between  the  human 
and  the  divine.  Thus  Moses  when  dying  blesses 
his  people  (Deut.  xxxiii),  and  the  dying  patriarchs 
Isaac  and  Jacob  distribute  both  blessing  and  its 
opposite  when  on   the  eve  of  dissolution   (Gen. 
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xxvii,  10  sqq.,  xlviii,  8  sqq.,  xlix,  2  sqq.).  Under 
special  stress  the  power  to  bless  or  curse,  especially 
the  latter,  is  attributed  to  almost  any  one,  as  when 
the  Arabs  assert  that  one  influenced  by  anger  may 
effectively  pronounce  a  curse.  Such  a  case  is  pre- 
sented in  II  Sam.  xvi,  5  (cf.  verse  10),  and  another 
in  the  narrative  of  II  Sam.  xxi,  1  sqq.  Prov.  xxvii, 
14  presents  a  peculiar  case,  in  which  the  early  and 
loud  call  may  be  thought  of  as  arousing  the  spirits 
of  malice  and  letting  them  loose  on  the  object  of 
the  call.  A  similar  conception  is  involved  in 
Amos  vi,  10.  The  name  of  Yahweh,  who  lingers 
near  occupied  in  the  work  of  the  plague,  is  not  to 
be  spoken  lest  by  the  mere  utterance  he  be  sum- 
moned to  the  spot  and  slay  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  household. 

Investigation  into  the  way  in  which  blessing  and 
cursing  operate  in  the  Old  Testament  shows  a 
lower  and  a  higher  view.  Not  infrequently  the  mere 
vocal  expression  of  the  wish  works  out  the  fulfil- 
ment in  a  kind  of  blind  compulsion  such  as  takes 
place  in  ethnic  magic  (cf.  Gen.  xxvii,  33  sqq. — 
the  blessing  has  be^  uttered  over  Jacob  and  can 
not  be  recalled — and  Num.  xxii  sqq.,  especially 
xxii,  6,  "  I  know  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is 
blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest 
3.  Higher  is  cursed,"  the  words  of  Balak  to 
and  Balaam).  An  illuminating  case  is 
Lower  given  in  the  connection  of  Josh,  vi, 
View.  26  with  I  Kings  xvi,  34,  in  which  the 
ancient  curse  pronounced  upon  him 
who  should  rebuild  Jericho  works  itself  out  in  the 
death  of  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  sons  of  Hiel 
the  Bethelite.  And  a  similar  instance  is  Saul's 
breach  of  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites  in  which 
the  curse  operates  after  his  death  until  reparation 
is  made  with  blood  (II  Sam.  xxi).  David's  charge 
to  Solomon  (I  Kings  ii,  5  sqq.;  cf.  II  Sam.  xvi,  13) 
furnishes  other  examples.  Solomon  is  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Shimei  and  on  Joab.  The  former  had  pro- 
nounced a  heavy  curse  on  David.  Since  it  was  yet 
operative  but  had  not  fallen  on  David  himself,  it 
must  work  itself  out  on  his  house.  But  it  can  be  so 
diverted  as  to  fall  on  the  head  of  its  formulator  and 
become  changed  into  a  blessing  for  David's  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joab's  deeds  of  blood  laid  David, 
Joab's  lord,  under  a  curse  which  could  be  relieved 
only  by  expiation  exacted  from  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deeds  [cf.  on  this  EB,  i,  1034,  note  1]. 

While  this  inevitability  is  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  inherent  by  the  mere  formulation  of 
blessing  and  cursing  or  curse,  the  act  takes  on  more 
and  more  the  character  of  the  expression  of  a  wish 
to  be  fulfilled  by  Yahweh,  and  so  it  becomes  dis- 
tinguished in  form  and  character  from  magic  and 
witchcraft.  And  while  the  method  of  operation 
is  thus  transferred,  the  character  of  the  blessing 
sought  changes  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual. 
Thus  in  the  priestly  blessing  of  Num.  vi,  24-26 
there  is  doubtless  in  mind  the  highest  good  of 
God's  grace  and  peace,  and  in  this  light  is  to  be 
construed  verse  27.  A  similar  content  is  to  be 
recognized  in  Gen.  xii,  3  and  parallel  passages: 
"  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  bless  them- 
selves," i.e.,  shall  wish  for  themselves  the  very 
blessing  which  Abraham  had  obtained. 


As  oracles  were  quoted  among  the  heathen,  so 
sayings  attributed  to  Yahweh  or  spoken  in  his  name 
were  cited  among  the  Hebrews,  and  blessings  and 
curses  appear  almost  in  profusion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, derived  from  prophetic  or  ancestral  authority. 
These  take  on  often  a  cryptic  character  and  antici- 
pate the  more  extended  apocalyptic  writings  of 
later  times  (cf.  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Moses  and 
to  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix  and  Deut.  xxxiii). 

The  uncertainty  of  the  original  significance  of 
the  practise  is  disclosed  by  an  examination  of  the 
etymology  of  the  words  used.  The  technical 
Hebrew  term  for  cursing  is  araTf  the  meaning  of 
which  was  evidently  to  press  heavily  upon  one. 
Alongside  this  was  used  for  the  curse  a  word  derived 
from  cdah,  connected  with  the  word  el,  **  God." 
This  last  implies  a  calling  upon  deity  or  a  reference  to 
him  as  agent,  a  meaning  which  recalls  the  idea 
in  the  Gennan  segnertt "  to  (make  the)  sign  (of  the 
cross  over  one)."  But  another  root  also  used, 
JfdUd,  had  no  inherent  reference  to  the  deity,  mean- 
ing simply  "  to  vilify."  So  the  original  sense  of  the 
YfOT^Jpababhf  meaning  "  to  ciurse,"  is  uncertain.  Not 
less  obscure  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  for 
blessing,  herakhah.  It  has  been  referred  to  berekh, 
"  knee,"  suggesting  the  meaning  "  to  bow  the 
knee."  But  that  the  idea  of  worsWp  was  originally 
connected  with  the  word  or  that  it  meant  **  to 
pray"  does  not  appear  probable.  It  is  possible 
to  relate  it  to  berikhahf  meaning  an  accumulation  of 
the  growth  and  fruitfulness  attributed  to  water 
and  then  the  attainment  of  prosperity. 

A  noteworthy  expression  is  that  which  appears 
quite  frequently  (e.g..  Gen.  ix,  26),  "  Blessed  be 
Yahweh."  Is  this  only  a  manner  of  speech  equiv- 
alent to  "  Yahweh  be  praised  "?  While  this  may 
be  the  sense  in  later  ages,  it  was  hardly  so  in  early 
times.  It  has  doubtless  come  down  as  a  siu^viil 
of  the  conception  that  even  deity  might  be  blessed 
by  the  utterance  of  some  highly  endowed  individual. 

(R.  KiTTEL.) 
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chape,  iii-iv,  ib.  1806;  G.  B.  Fraser,  Oolden  Bough,  i,  07, 
ib.  1000;  8.  I.  Curtiae,  Primitive  Semitic  Relioion,  New 
York,  1002. 

BLISS,  DANIEL:  Congregational  missionary; 
b.  at  Georgia,  Vt.,  Aug.  17,  1823.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College  in  1852  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1855.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  Congregational  ministry  in  1855,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Syria  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
remaining  there  in  this  capacity  until  1862.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut,  and  retained  this 
position  imtil  1902,  when  he  resigned  and  became 
president  emeritus.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  works  in  Arabic,  particularly  a  text-book  of  men- 
tal philosophy  and  another  of  natural  philosophy. 
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BLISS,  EDWIH  HUHSELL:  OingrcgationjiliBt; 
b.  at  Eraerum,  Turkey,  Sept.  12,  1848.  He  was 
educated  at  Eobert  College,  Constantkioplc,  High 
School^  Sprtngfietd,  Mase,^  Amher&t  College  {BA., 
1871),  and  Yale  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1877).  He 
was  assistant  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
for  the  Levant  in  1872-88  (excepting  1875-77, 
when  he  was  eompLeting  his  theological  studies  in 
America),  and  after  his  return  to  America  in  1888 
edited  The  Enqfdopedia  of  MuawrtA  (New  York, 
1889-91)  and  wa^  associate  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent  in  1891-1901.  He  was  an  editorial  writer 
on  Horper'M  Weekly  and  The  New  York  Times  in 
1901-02,  and  was  field  secretary  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  for  New  England  in  190a-04.  He 
was  then  paator  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Banford,  Fta,,  in  1904-05,  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Industrial  Aesoeiation 
m  1905r^06.  In  1907  he  became  connected  with  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  in  Washington.  In 
theology  ho  is  liberal-orthodox.  He  has  written 
Turkey  and  the  Armeni&n  Atrocilie*  (Philadelphia, 
1896);  7^^  Titrk  in  Armenia,  Crete ,  and  Greece 
(1896);  and  Concise  Huiory  of  Missiom  (Cliicagp, 
1897). 

BLISS,  FREDERICK  JOlfES:  American  arche- 
olo^t;  b,  at  Mount  Lebanon,  Syriaj  Jan,  22, 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College 
(B.A,,  1880),  and  was  for  three  years  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College,  Beirut,  Syria.  He  then  studied  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  waa  grad- 
uated in  1887.  Returning  to  Syria,  be  was  an 
independent  explorer  until  his  appointment,  in 
1890,  as  explorer  to  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  (London).  During  the  ten  years  in  which  he 
bcld  this  position,  he  excavated  the  mound  of 
Tell-eUHesy  (Lachisb)  in  1891-93,  and  from  1894 
to  1897  was  engaged  in  excavations  at  Jerusalem, 
In  1898-1900  he  excavated  four  Palestinian  cities. 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  contributions,  he 
has  written  A  Mound  of  Many  CUies ;  or  TeU^ 
el'He$y  Exaivalcd  (London,  1894);  ExeainUi^^na  al 
Jerumlem,  1894-1 S97  (1898);  Eicnvaiiom  in  Pal- 
estine during  tS98-1900  (1902;  in  colJaboration 
with  R,  A,  8.  Macaliater);  and  The  Devehpmenl  of 
Palestine  Exploration,  the  Ely  lectures  at  Union 
Seminary  for  1903   (New  York,  1906). 

BLISS,  HOWARD  SWEETSER:  (Congregational 
missionary  J  b.  at  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria^  Dec. 
6,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College 
(B.A.,  1882),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1884- 
1887),  and  the  universities  of  Oxford  (1887-88), 
Gfittingen,  and  Beriin  (1888-89),  He  taught  at 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan,,  in  1883-^,  and 
after  liia  return  from  Eurajje  to  the  United  States 
was  suceesaivcly  assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  BrookljTi,  N.  Y.  (1889-94),  and  pastor  of 
the  Christian  Union  Congregational  Church,  Up- 
per Montelair,  N.  J.  (1894^1902).  Sint^  1902  he 
h&s  been  president  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beirut,  Syria. 

BLISS,  ISAAC  GROUT:  Congregational  foreign 
missionary;  b,  at  Springfield,  Masa,,  July  5,  1822; 
d<  at  Assiut,  Egypt,  Feb.  16, 18$9<    Educated  at 


Amherst  College  (B.A.,  1844)  and  at  Yale  and 
Andover  (1847)  theological  senunariea,  he  served 
as  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  ErEcrum, 
Eastern  Tiu-Jcey,  1847-52,  when  the  failure  of  hia 
health  compelled  his  return  to  the  United  Stat^. 
In  1S57  he  returned  to  the  foreign  field  as  agent 
for  the  Levant  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  with 
residence  in  (Constantinople, 

BLISS,  WILLUM  D WIGHT  PORTER  t  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Epbcopalian;  b.  at  ConstantinopSc 
Aug.  20,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Robert  Col- 
lege, (Constantinople,  PluUipa  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  Amherst(^llege(B.A.,  1878),  and  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  (1882),  He  was  ordained 
to  the  Congregational  ministry,  but  after  holding 
pastorates  in  Denver,  Col.,  and  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1885,  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1886  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  min- 
ister at  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1885-87,  and  was  then  suc- 
cessively rector  of  Grace  Churchy  South  Boston 
(1887-90),  Linden,  Mass,  (1890),  Church  of  the 
Carpenter,  Boston,  Maes.  (1890-94),  Church  of  Our 
Savior,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.  (1898-1902),  and  Aroity- 
ville,  L,  L  (since  1902).  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  social  reform,  and  in  1889  organixed  the 
first  Christian  Socialist  Society  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  since  been  its  secretary,  while  he  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Social  Reform  League 
since  1899,  and  was  the  Labor  candidate  for  lieuten- 
ant-go vemor  of  Massachuflctts  in  1887,  He  has  also 
been  secretary  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  since 
1S9L  and  in  1905  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Departnient  on  the  Unemployed. 
In  theology  he  is  a  radical  Broad" churchman.  He 
eiiJted  The  Down  (1889-96),  The  American  Fabian 
(1895^-96),  The  CiVic  Conncilhr  (1900),  and  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  (New  York,  1898; 
1908);  and  hsji  written  Hand-Book  of  Socialism 
(London,  1895). 

BLODGET,  EElfRY:  Cx>ngregational  foreign 
missionary;  b.  at  Buckeport,  Me.,  July  13,  1825; 
d.  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  May  23,  1903.  Educate<i 
at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1848)  and  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  he  was  a  missionary  in  China  of  the  Amci^ 
ican  Board  from  1854  to  1894,  living  in  Peking 
from  1864  on.  He  shared  in  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Mandarin  colloquial  of 
Peking,  and  independently  translated  much  in  prose 
ant  I  verse. 

BLOMFIELD,  CHARLES  JAMES:  Bishop  of 
London;  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  SufToIk,  May  29, 
1786;  d.  at  Fulham  Palace  Aug.  5,  1857,  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  OiUcge,  Cambridge  (B..\,, 
1808);  was  ordained  18J0'  became  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Howley  of  London  1819;  archdeacon  of 
Colchester  1822;  bishop  of  Chester  1824;  bishop  of 
London  1828,  He  retired  from  office  in  1856  after 
a  vigorous  and  efTective  administration.  He  was 
a  noted  Greek  scholar,  edited  a  Greek  grammar 
(Cambridge,  1818).  an<l  a  number  of  (Irtn^k 
texts  (the  dramas  of  .£«chylus,  1810-24;  Calli- 
machiis,  1815;  Euripide.^,  1821;  fragments  of  Sap- 
pho, AlciEus,  and  Stesichorus  for  Gaisford's  Pocttt 
miiwres  Grwcit   1823)^   and   wrote  much   for   the 
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re^newa  on  classical  subjects.  His  theological 
works  compriije  Five  l^cturei  on  John's  Gospel 
(IS23);  Twelve  Leeiures  on  the  AtU  (1828);  eeveral 
coUectiona  of  ecnnoiis;  and  A  ManwU  of  Privaie 
asid  Family  Prayers  (1824). 

BtsuoGRAPETT:  A.  Blomfljjld*  A  Memoir  of  C.  J.  Blom^ld, 
.  <  .  vitA  B^€tionM  from  hit  Corretpandeitc^,  2  voU.* 
Loatlon,  1863  {hy  hia  twin);  G.  E.  Bibtr,  Bithop  BUtmh^td 
^mi  hig  Timet,  London,  IfiflT;  DN8,  v.  229-230.  The 
Britiah  Mufeum  Catalogue  devotra  fivfipa^es  to  a  \i»t  ot 
filomfifiid'a  worki« 

BLOMFIELD,  WILLIAM  ERREST:  English 
Baptifit;  b,  at  Rayleigh  (24  m.  h.w.  of  Colchester), 
Essex,  Oct.  23, 1862.  He  was  educated  at  Regent's 
Park  College,  London  (B.A.,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 1883),  and  after  being  a^istant  (1884^85) 
and  sole  minister  (1885-86)  of  Elm  Road  Baptist 
Church,  Beckenham,  was  poator  of  Turret  Green 
Church,  Ipswich,  1886-95  and  of  Queen's  Eoad 
Church,  Coventry,  189&-1904.  Since  1904  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Baptist  College,  Rawdon, 
Leeds, 

BLOMMAEimnfE,  blom"inar-d!'ne,  HADIWICH 
or  HADEWIJCH ;  A  heretical  myatic  whose  religious 
activity  and  wri lings  caused  great  excitement  in 
Brussels  early  in  the  1 4th  century.  Her  adherents 
venerated  her  as  a  saint  and  her  writings  as  divine 
revelations;  her  opponents  charged  her  with  heretical 
teaching  on  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  with 
mingiing  religious  devotion  and  sensual  passion. 
During  his  stay  in  Bnus^ls  (1317-43),  Ruysbroeck 
conducted  a  strong  polemical  campaign  against 
ber,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  people  from 
coming  after  her  death  to  »eek  the  cure  of  diseases 
by  touching  her  shroud.  The  scanty  notices  which 
Ruysbroeck'a  biographer  pves  of  her  life  and 
writings  have  been  recently  filled  out  by  the 
scholarly  investigations  of  K.  Ruelens  and  P. 
Fredericq,  They  have  shown  it  to  be  extremely 
probable  that  the  mystic  was  identical  with  the 
important  Flemish  poetess  Hadewijch  (erroneously 
calted  **  Sister  Hadewijch  '*),  whose  remains  in 
prose  and  verse,  known  only  in  part  heretofore, 
have  been  published  in  full  by  J,  Vercoullie  (Ghent, 
1877).  The  principal  theme  of  all  these  writings 
is  iove  (Minne)  for  God,  The  specimens  given  by 
EVedencq  display  the  tempestuous,  sometimes 
actually  eenaual,  passion  with  which  she  long^  for 
mystical  union  with  him.  In  describing  her  nu- 
merous visions  the  poetess  boasts  of  very  intimate 
relations  with  Chrint  and  the  saints,  and  claims  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power  of  working  miraclea. 
6he  expresses  heroelf  bitterly  in  regard  to  the  perse- 
cutions set  on  foot  by  her  enemi(M,  the  vremdenf 
againit  herself  and  her  adherents,  whom  she  calls 
vriende,  the  nuw^n  or  volmaakten  der  Minne  {per- 
fectly In  one  place  she  gives  the  number  of  her 
then  living  followers  (principally  nuns  or  Beguines) 
as  ninety-seven,  of  whom  twenty-nino  were  out- 
side the  Netherlands.  Apparently  the  domiceila 
Heilwigis  dicta  Biommwrdine,  the  daughter  of 
William  Blommaert,  a  rich  and  noble  citiaen  of 
Brussels,  who  died  about  1336^  is  the  same  as  the 
myrtic  and  the  poetess.  It  appears  that  a.s  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Inqui- 
ution  in  Brussclti  was  still  obliged  to  proceed  against 


adherents  of  the  heresies  promulgated  by  her,  which 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  views  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.v.)-  (REnwAN  Haupt.) 

DiBUooftAPffT:  Heiu-ipuj  Ponjenua,  Be  oriffim  mstuutaii 
ViriditvaUit,  in  Amdecki  BoHnndviTia,  iv.  280^  Faiiu, 
ISSGi  H.  C.  Lea.  Hitiory  of  the  inijuitUi&n,  it,  377.  Phil*- 
deJptiia,  1S88;  P.  Fnsdfirieq,  Corput  documtntorum  in^ 
fruitiSionit  .  .  ,  Nttrtandicct,  I,  1S6  nqq..  260  Bqq.,  Th» 
Ha^^^Ci  1S89;  i^lem,  De  geheimsinniffe  ketterin  Blwmwr^ 
dinrm  en  de  tecie  der  "  JVtitw/'  fe  Bruttel,  tn  ^erjiotfrn  an 
M«ied4Kiiri4fcn  da-  koninkl.  Akademie  VQn  IFftenteAdp- 
Vfn  te  Amtitrdam,  aericfl  3,  lii  (18&6),  77  aqQ.;  W.  A. 
Joiiekblffit,  OttcKiadtnit  der  Nedm-tandtckt  tetierkundg,  U, 
270  sqq.,  tfiS9;  A.  Aiigtr^  £tude  aur  let  mv*tiques  dta 
Payt-Bat  an  mtoytn  dggy  in  Mfmnret  eowronn^  .  .  .  jwr 
V<icad^mie  rouoU  de  BelffU/M,  JtJvi  (1892).  14B  wq<t.,  IM. 

BLOITDEL,  DAVID:  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Chdlons-suT-Mame  1590;  d.  at 
Amsterdam  1655,  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family 
of  Champagne;  studied  classics  at  the  College  of 
Sddan  and  theology  at  the  Academy  of  Geneva; 
was  called  as  pastor  to  Houdan  (tie  de  France), 
then  to  Roucy  on  the  estate  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Beeause  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he  was  chosen  more 
than  twenty  times  secretary  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  lie  de  France.  His  writinga  in  defense  of 
the  Protestants  against  their  Roman  Catholic  op- 
ponents  won  for  him  a  great  reputation  for  scholar^ 
flliip.  In  1631  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divin- 
ity at  Saumur,  but  his  parish  of  Roucy  declined 
to  give  him  up.  For  his  contributions  to  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  the  National  Council  of 
Charcnton  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  1,000  livres, 
enabling  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  atudiea 
without  fear  of  want.  After  the  death  of  Vossius 
in  1650,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
the  Sc&le  lUustre  at  Amsterdam.  Pierre  Bayle  said 
of  him;  **  He  wa^  a  man  who  had  an  unbounded 
knowledge  of  religious  and  profane  history ."  He 
was  accused  by  the  orthodox  party  of  Arminian- 
ism  and  of  indifference  to  his  church;  he  also  en- 
dured much  from  political  opponents  on  account  of 
an  article  against  Cromwell  written  during  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  His  works 
were  in  parti  Modmt£  d^dondion  de  la  mnc^ril^  ei 
v^riU  des  &glise»  ri/ornu^^  de  Fran4:e  (S^dan,  1619); 
Paend&^lsidoms  el  Turrianus  vapulantes  (Geneva, 
1628);  Eelaircis$emenU  fomtlieTS  de  la  cantroverse 
de  i' Eucharistie  (Quevilly,  1641);  De  la  primaut^ 
en  Viglise  (Geneva,  1641);  De&  SibyUes,  c^l^ees 
tani  par  Vaniiquili  payenne  que  par  ks  Sainis- 
P^es  (Charenton,  1649);  Aeies  auihenliques  dea 
Eglis^  filonn£€s  de  France,  Germaniei  Grande' 
Bretagne  (Amsterdam,  1655). 

G.  Bonet^Maury. 

BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD,     See     Comparative 

Reugion,  V!,  1,  b,  §6. 

BLOOD-REVENGE:     A  custom  nearly  univei^ 

sal  in  the  tribal  or  clan  stage  of  society,  often  sur- 
viving later,  btntling  the  kin  of  a  murdered  man  to 
secure  satisfaction  for  the  murder  by  the  deatti  of 
the  slayer  or  of  one  of  his  elan.  The  custom  de- 
pends upon  two  fundamentals  of  that  stage  of 
civilization:  (1)  the  sacred ness  of  life  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  clan;  (2)  the  kx  iaiwnis.  lUj 
essence  is  execution  of  the  slayer  or  some  of  Ma 
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kin  by  the  representatives  of  the  slain,  not  by  public 
authorities;  it  belongs  therefore  to  private  as 
opposed  to  public  justice.  In  nomadic  society  the 
perpetuation  of  the  clan  depends  upon  its  fighting 
strength  and  its  sense  of  unity.  Hence  assault 
upon  a  member  of  the  clan,  if  attended  with  even 
unintended  fatal  results,  involves  the  tribe,  clan, 
or  family  of  the  slain  in  what  is  felt  to  be  a  sacred 
duty,  the  avenging  of  the  shedding  of  blood.  The 
custom  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  utili- 
tarian ethics,  since  the  knowledge  that  reparation 
will  be  demanded  by  the  clan  of  the  assailed  re- 
strains a  potential  assailant  from  wanton  attack 
and  makes  men  more  careful  in  ordinary  inter- 
course. The  duty  set  by  the  institution  is  binding, 
and  so  close  is  the  relationship  in  the  clan  (see 
COMPARATIVB  RELIGION,  VI,  1,  b,  §  1)  that  all  its 
members  may  become  involved,  the  result  being  a 
blood-feud  between  the  clans  of  the  assailant  and 
the  victim.  Usually,  however,  the  duty  devolves 
upon  the  next  of  kin.  Refusal  on  his  part  to  exer- 
cise his  right  and  perform  his  duty  subjects  him 
to  utter  contempt  and  even  to  outlawry. 

In  the  advance  of  civilization  the  State  assumes 
exclusively  the  function  of  Capital  Punishment 
(q.v.)  and  the  custom  becomes  obsolete.  The 
Hebrew  legislation  furnishes  an  example  of  an 
intermediate  condition,  by  which  the  right  of  the 
family  of  a  man  deliberately  (not  wantonly)  mui^ 
dered  to  execute  justice  was  recognized  and  the 
murderer,  when  captured,  was  delivered  by  the 
authorities  to  the  avenger  of  blood  {go^el  haddamf 
Lev.  xix,  11-13;  Num.  xxxv,  19,  21,  27;  for  the 
general  law  of  murder  among  the  Hebrews  consult 
Gen.  ix,  6;  Ex.  xxi,  12;  Lev.  xxiv,  17;  Josh.  xx). 
Even  in  the  case  of  accidental  killing,  the  avenger 
of  blood  might  kill  the  slayer  if  before  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  he  found  him  outside  the  city  of 
refuge  in  which  he  had  taken  sanctuaiy.  See  Law, 
Hebrew,  Civil  and  Criminal,  III. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliography:  A.  H.  Post,  Shidien  mr  EfUwieJUungaoe- 
•chiehte  det  FamUxenrechU,  pp.  113-137,  Oldenburg,  1880; 
Smith,  Kinthip  (invaluable  for  the  Semitic  peoples,  cf. 
also  his  Rd.  of  Sem.y,  and  for  modem  savage  practise, 
Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen.  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Ay»^ 
tralia,  London,  1890;  idem.  Northern  Tribee  of  Central 
AuMtralia,  ib.  1004;  DB.  ii,  222-224;   EB,  ii,  1740-47. 

BLOUIVT,  CHARLES.    See  Deism,  I,  (  3. 

BLUMHARDT,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLIEB:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  in  Stuttgart  Apr.  29,  1779; 
d.  in  Basel  Dec.  19, 1838.  He  studied  at  Tubingen; 
in  1803  became  secretaiy  of  the  Deutsche  Chris' 
terUumsgeselUchaft  in  Basel;  minister  at  Bdrg, 
WOrttemberg,  1807;  returned  in  1816  to  Basel 
as  director  of  the  missionary  school.  From  1816 
he  edited  the  Missionamagazin,  and  from  1828 
also  the  Heidenbote;  he  published  Vereuch  einer 
allgemeinen  Miesionsgeechichte  der  Kirche  CkrisH 
(5  vols.,  Basel,  1828-37),  reaching  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

BLUMHARDT,  JOHAHN  CHRISTOPH:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Stuttgart  July  16,  1805;  d.  at 
Boll  (5  miles  s.w.  of  Gdppingen)  Feb.  25, 1880.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen;  became  teacher  at  the  mis- 
sionary institution  at  Basel  1830;  succeeded  Pastor 


Barth  at  M5ttlingen,  near  Calw,  1838.  By  the 
reported  cure  by  prayer  of  a  girl  named  Gottiiebin 
Dittus,  supposed  to  be  a  demoniac,  which  cure  was 
effected  i^ter  a  two  years'  struggle,  Blumhardt 
gained  great  fame.  A  revival  followed,  attended 
by  so  many  people  from  so  large  an  area  that  on 
Good  Friday,  1845,  no  less  than  176  localities 
were  represented  at  the  service.  At  his  services, 
so  it  is  reported,  healing  of  physical  infirmities 
resulted  from  Blumhardt's  laying  on  of  hands  in 
token  of  absolution.  Blimihardt  received  calls 
to  other  places,  but  felt  that  his  gifts  and  time 
belonged  to  the  "  distressed  ";  in  order  to  be  able 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  them,  he  bought  in  1853 
the  royal  watering-place  Boll,  which  became  an 
asylum  for  sufferers  of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  ranks 
of  society.  The  girl  he  had  cured  went  with  him 
as  an  assistant,  accompanied  by  a  brother  and  a 
sister  whom  Blumhardt  had  also  cured.  In  1869 
and  1872  his  sons  joined  him  in  the  work.  From 
all  countries  the  afflicted  flocked  to  his  asjdum, 
where  his  unique  treatment  seemed  to  give  them 
new  vital  energy.  At  last  sickness  attacked  him, 
and  he  ordained  his  son  to  the  work  with  the  words, 
"  I  consecrate  thee  to  victory."  In  1899  this  son 
withdrew  from  the  clergy,  but  continued  to  main- 
tain the  establishment  at  Boll.  (J.  Hesse.) 

Bibliography:  F.  ZQndel,  Pfarrer  J.  C.  Blumhardt,  Zurich, 
1887;  T.  H.  Bfandel.  Der  Sieg  von  Mdidinoen  im  LidUe  dee 
Olavbene  und  der  Wieeenechaft,  Leipsic,  1895;  C.  Blum- 
hardt, Oedanken  aue  dem  Reiche  Oottee  im  Anachluee  an 
die  Geechichte  von  Mdttlingen  und  Bad  BoU  und  unMere 
heutige  SteUung,  Bad  BoU.  1895. 

BLUIVT,  JOHN  HENRY:  Church  of  En^and 
scholar;  b.  in  Chelsea,  London,  Aug.  25,  1823; 
d.  in  London  Apr.  11,  1884.  He  gave  up  a  busi- 
ness career  for  the  ministry,  studied  at  University 
College,  Durham  (M.A.,  1855),  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1855;  after  filling  a  number  of  curacies, 
he  became  in  1868  vicar  of  Kennington,  near 
Oxford,  and  in  1873  rector  of  Beverston,  Glouces- 
tershire. He  was  a  pronounced  High-churchman, 
and  an  indefatigable  writer  both  of  articles  for 
the  periodicals  and  of  books;  among  his  works  are 
a  number  of  useful  theological  and  Biblical  com- 
pends,  such  as  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (2  vols.,  London,  1866;  new  ed.,  1895); 
Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology 
(1870);  The  Book  of  Church  Law  (1872;  9th  ed., 
revised  by  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore  and  G.  E.  Jones, 
1901);  Dictionary  of  Sects  ^  Heresies  ^  Ecclesiastical 
Parties,  and  Schools  of  Religious  Thought  (1874); 
The  Annotated  Bible  :  being  a  household  comment 
tary  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures ,  comprehending  the 
results  of  modem  discovery  and  criticism  (3  vols., 
1879-82);  A  Companion  to  the  New  Testament 
(1881);  A  Companion  to  the  Old  Testament  (1883); 
also  an  important  history  of  The  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England  (2  vols.,  1869-82).  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  working  upon  a  Cyclo- 
pcBdia  of  Religion  (1884). 

BLUNT,  JOHN  JAMES:  English  theologian; 
b.  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  (15  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Stafford),  Staffordshire,  1794;  d.  at  Cambridge 
June  18,  1855.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (BA.,  and  fellow,   1816;  M.A.,   1819; 
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B.D.,  1826);  traveled  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  became 
ciu*ate  to  Reginald  Heber  at  Hodnet,  Shropsbire, 
in  1821;  rector  of  Great  Oakley,  Essex,  1834; 
Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
1839.  He  wrote  many  books  and  contribute 
much  to  the  periodical  press;  some  of  his  works 
have  passed  through  many  editions.  They  include 
A  Sketch  of  ihe  Reformation  in  England  (London, 
1832);  Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  an  Argument 
for  their  Veracity  (1847);  A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1866); 
The  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest  (1856);  Two  Intro- 
ductory Lectures  on  the  Study  of  the  Early  Fathers 
(with  memoir,  Cambridge,  1856). 

BLYTH,  GEORGE  FRANCIS  POPHAM:  AngU- 
can  bishop  in  Jerusalem  and  the  E^t;  b.  at  Bever- 
ley (9  m.  nji.w.  of  Hull),  Yorkshire,  in  1832.  He 
was  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (BA., 
1854),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1855,  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  suc- 
cessively curate  of  Westport  St.  Mary's,  Wiltshire 
(1855-61),  and  Sigglesthome,  Yorkshire  (1861-63), 
and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Kimberley  (1863-66). 
He  then  went  to  India,  was  chaplain  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  at  Allahabad  (1866-67), 
and  was  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta 
and  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Calcutta  (1867-68). 
He  was  then  stationed  successively  at  Barrackpur, 
Bengal  (1868-74),  Naini-Tal,  North-West  Prov- 
inces (1874-77),  and  Fort  William,  Bengal  (1877- 
1878),  after  which  he  was  archdeacon  of  the  pro- 
cathedral  at  Rangoon  from  1879  to  1887.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  Jeru- 
salem and  the  East.  He  has  written  The  Holy 
Week  and  Forty  Days  (2  vols.,  London,  1879). 

BOARDMAN,  GEORGE  DANA:  1.  Baptist  for- 
eign missionary;  b.  at  Livermore,  Me.,  Feb.  8, 
1801;  d.  at  Tavoy,  Burma,  Feb.  11,  1831.  In 
1824  he  was  a  resident  licentiate  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  1825  he  went  out  to  Burma 
under  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  which  had 
accepted  his  services  in  1823,  but  owing  to  the 
Burmese  war  he  could  not  reach  that  country  till 
1827.  After  a  year  at  Maulmain  he  opened  the  new 
station  at  Tavoy,  150  miles  north,  and  there  he 
immersed  the  first  Karen  convert — Ko  Tha  Byu. 
From  this  center  he  prosecuted  a  very  successful 
missionary  work,  but  pulmonary  disease  caused  his 
death  after  less  than  three  years. 
Bibiiographt:  A.   King,  Oood  Fioht,  or  O.   D.  Boardman 

and  the  Btaman  AfiMton,  Boston,  1875. 

2.  American  Baptist,  son  of  the  preceding ;  b. 
at  Tavoy,  Burma,  Aug.  18,  1828;  d.  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Apr.  28,  1903.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1852  and  at  the  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution 1855;  was  pastor  in  South  Carolina  1855- 
1856;  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1856-64;  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  1864-^.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
(1880-84),  and  of  the  Christian  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Society  of  America.  His  publications  were 
for  the  most  part  studies  of  Biblical  texts  of  an  exe- 
getical  character  and  include  Studies  in  the  Creative 
Week  (New  York,  1877),  in  the  Model  Prayer  (1879), 


and  in  ihe  Mountain  Instruction  (1881);  Epiphor- 
nies  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1879);  The  Divine  Man 
from  the  Nativity  to  the  Temptation  (1887);  Uni- 
versity Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments  (1889); 
The  Kingdom  (1899);  The  Church  (1901);  Our 
Risen  King's  Forty  Days  (Philadelphia,   1902). 

Biblioorapht:  Lt/«  and  lAoht.  ThoughU  from  the  Wri- 
Unoe  of  Oeorge  Dana  Boardman^  voUh  Memorabilia^  Phila- 
delphia, 1005. 

BOARDMAN,  GEORGE  NYE:  American  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  Dec.  23, 
1825.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vt.  (BA.,  1847),  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1852).  He  was  tutor  at  Middlebury  College, 
in  1847-49,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  theo- 
logical studies  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  Middlebury  College,  also 
acting  as  temporary  professor  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy. Six  years  later  (1859),  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate* of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  1871,  when  he  was  chosen  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
He  resigned  from  this  position  in  1893,  with  the 
title  of  professor  emeritus.  He  was  the  first  mod- 
erator of  the  new  synod  after  the  reunion  of  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches,  being 
also  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  formation  of 
new  presbyteries.  He  was  also  moderator  of  the 
Congregational  General  Association  of  Illinois  in 
1881,  and  has  been  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  since  1869.  He  prepared  the  section  on 
systematic  theology  in  the  seven  volumes  of  Cur- 
rent Discussion,  issued  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Chicago,  1883-89), 
and  has  also  written  Lectures  on  Natural  Theol^ 
ogy  (1881);  Congregationalism  (1889);  Regeneration 
(1891);  and  History  of  New  England  Theology 
(New  York,  1899). 

BOCHART,  bd^shdr',  SAMUEL:  French  Protes- 
tant; b.  atRouenl599;  d.at  Caen  1667.  His  father 
was  the  learned  Ren^  Bochart,  pastor  at  Rouen,  and 
his  mother  Esther  du  Moulin.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  made  Greek  verses  in  honor  of  his  masters. 
He  studied  philosophy  at  S6dan,  theology  at  Sau- 
mur  imder  Cameron,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
London  in  1621.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but  soon 
returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  up  theology 
and  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  under  Erpe- 
nius.  He  was  appointed  Protestant  minister  at 
Caen,  but  gave  private  lessons  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
family.  His  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  V^ron, 
in  1628,  gave  him  a  great  name,  and  he  edited  an 
account  of  it  (2  vols.,  Saumur,  1630)  to  refute 
V6ron*s  teachings.  In  1652  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  wished  his  presence  and  he  followed  her 
call,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  Huet,  later  bishop 
of  Avranches.  He  remained  in  Stockholm  one  year, 
studying  Arabic  texts  in  the  queen's  library.  Re- 
turning to  Caen,  he  became  the  representative  of 
Normandy  at  the  National  Calvinist  Synod  of 
Loudun.  He  died  suddenly  during  a  session  of 
the  academy  at  Caen.  His  works  mclude  Theses 
theologicoB  de  verba  Dei  (Saumur,  1620);  Ades  d4 
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la  conf&ence  tcniw  t  Caen  CTUre  Barr^wd  Bochart 
ei  Jean  BaiMehache^  mini4itr€s  de  ia  parole  (te  Dieu 
en  l'^(jt{ji6  rt'larm/-ti  .  .  .  ct  Francois  Vcron  (2  vcib., 
1630)  i  E^nse  d  la  leitre  du  pire  de  la  BarrCj 
JimiUe^  suT  la  priserwe  rMle  (1661);  Hwrozoic4m 
t£i?fl  hwtcria  aniTn<dium  S.  Scripturw  (London, 
1663)  J  Opera  omnia ,  hoc  e^tj  Phixkg^  Canaan^  ei 
Hierozoicpn,  quibiis  aceessere  varttr  diMertaiiones 
{Ley den,    1675).  G,  Bonbt-Mauhy. 

BiBt,ioo«A?Hyt  P*  D.  Huot,  Lei  On^na  de  la  vUU  de  Caen, 
Rouiin,  1700;  Nifi^roD,  M^momsM;  W.  R.  WhJttLtiebam, 
The  Life  and  Writiftf^  u/  3,  Bochartt  in  Euay*  'on  Bibiicai 
Littmtutt,  Lonikwi.  JS29;  Smitb,  Samuel  BoeJmrt,  Cucn, 
t^3:  E.  bnd  E.  HoAg,  La  France  prote^tantK^  td.  H.  U 
Bordien  vol.  11,  Paris,  \879;  KL,  n,  950-1152. 

BOCKHOLD,  JOHAHH  QAl?  BEUKELS- 
ZOOIf).     See  MitenbteRj  ANABAPTrnTS  m. 

BODj  bed,  PETER:  Hungarian  theologian  and  ec- 
cledaettical  historian;  b.  atfelsd-Csemdtoa  (avillage 
of  Transylvania)  Feb.  12,  1712;  d.  at  Magynr-Igen 
(40  m,  B.w,  of  KloQBenburg)  Mar.  3,  1799.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  Reformed  college  of  Nagy- 
Enyed  and  the  Univeraity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1743 
became  pastor  at  HSviz,  whence  be  waa  caUed,  six 
years  later,  to  Ma^ar-Igen.  He  was  the  author 
of  fifty-flix  works,  of  wStich  twenty-three  were 
printed  J  but  by  a  decree  of  Maria  Theresa  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  presa  certab  of  his  books  of  a 
patriotic  and  Protestant  tendency  were  confiscated. 
Among  his  works  in  Hungarian  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  following,  the  titles  being 
translated  into  EagUsh:  **  Hiaiory  of  the  Holy 
Bible"  (Hcrmamistadt,  17^);  '*  History  of  the 
Church  of  God"  (Basel,  1760);  "History  of  the 
Reformed  Eiahopa  of  TTansylmnia  "  (Enyed,  1766); 
"The  Magyar  Athens"  (Hermannstadt,  1767); 
biographies  of  485  Hungarian  authors,  and  "  The 
Hungarian  Phenix  "  (Enyed,  1767);  biography  of 
the  printer  Kit^;  while  his  Latin  works  include: 
Hisioria  UnUari^^rum  in  Trannylvania  (Ley den, 
1776),  a  vivid  description  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Soeinians  in  Hungat^;  Historia  Hungartmnn  et^cle- 
siastica  (ed.  Rauwenhoff  and  Prins,  3  vols.,  188S- 
1390,  from  a  manuscript  recently  disco  veered  in  the 
library  of  the  university);  and  two  treatises  on 
tlie  promoters  and  defenders  of  the  Hungarian 
Kefortnatbn  (in  GcrdeSf  Scrinium  Aniiquariumj 
ii,  Groningea,    1763),  F.  Balogh. 

BiBUDnaAPttT:  G.  D.  TeuC«ck,  KarreejHmdentblatt  des 
Vereinx  fiir  aiebenb.  Lamle^undr,  no^  xl^  IB88.  hoh,  v, 
v\,  IS&l;  pTeebifterian  and  RefoTmed  Review,  vols,  i-ii, 
1891-^:2. 

BODELSCHWIITGH,  bo'del-sbving.  FRIEURICH 
VON!  German  Lutheran;  b,  near  Teeklenhurg  (20 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Miinster),  Westphalia,  Mar.  6,  WUt  son 
of  Ernst  von  Boilolschwingh-Velniede,  a  distin- 
guished Prussian  statesman.  After  gaining  prac- 
tical experience  of  mining  and  agriculturt%  he 
studied  theology  (from  1854)  in  Basel,  Erlangen, 
and  Berlin,  and  in  1B5S  became  pastor  of  the  Ger- 
man congregation  in  Paris,  at  Efellwig  in  West- 
phalia 1S64.  During  the  wars  of  1866  and  1B70- 
3S71  he  served  as  army  chaplain.  Since  1872  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Innare  Miasion 
(q.v.)  at  Bielefeld,  and  the  following  institutions 
have  been  founded  by  his  exertions:    the  Bethel 


house  for  epileptics  with  1,800  inmates;  the  Sarepta 
deaconesses'  bouse  with  980  sisters  located  in  326 
stations,  of  which  eleven  are  in  foreign  countries; 
the  Nazareth  bouse  for  training  male  nurses  with 
360  deacons  in  120  stations,  six  not  in  Europe  and 
six  more  outside  Germany;  the  "  workingmen^a 
colony  "  Wilhelmsdorf  (a  practical  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  tramp  problem),  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  having  at  present  five  branches  and  400 
inmates;  a  "  workingnien^s  home  **  with  154 
houses  and  400  dwellings;  a  missionary  seminary 
for  candidates  in  theology. 

BiBLioaRAPEiTi  M.  Bjebold,  KuT^e  GetchieHte  und  Beechrei'^ 
bung  dtr  AnetaUen  Bethd  .  .  .  fc«  BUlehld,  Bethel  pub- 
IjiihitifE  houBCF,  1S98»  and  the  fttinual  reportSL 

BODENSTEDf,     AKDREAS      RUDOLF      VON. 

See  Caio^tadt, 

BODY,  CHARLES   WILLIAM  EDMUND:    Pioi- 

e&tant  Episcopalian ;  b.  at  Clap  bam  (a  Jsuburb 
of  London)  Oct.  4,  1851,  He  was  educated  at  St, 
John's  College^  Cambridge  (B.A-,  1875),  where 
be  was  fellow  from  1877  to  1881,  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  chosen  provost  and  viceH^hanoellor 
of  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  where  he  remained 
until  1S94,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Old  Testament  literature  and  interpretation  in 
the  General  Thailogical  Seminary,  New  York  City. 
He  has  written  7^^  Permanent  Valiie  of  Gejtems 
(the  Paddock  Lectures  for  1894;  New  York,  1S94). 

BODY,  GEORGE:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Cheriton  Fitzpoine  (9  m.  n,w,  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
shire ^  Jan,  7, 1840,  He  was  educated  at  St,  John's 
0>llege,  Cambridge  (B.A„  1S62),  and  was  curate  of 
St-  Jiunes's,  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire  (1863-65), 
Sedgley,  Staffordshire  (1865-67),  and  Christ  Church, 
Wolverhampton  (1867-70).  From  1870  to  1884  be 
was  rector  of  Kirby-Misperton,  Yorkshire;  and  since 
1883  be  has  been  canon  of  Durham,  He  was  proc- 
tor in  convocation  of  York  for  CH eve! and  in  1880-85 
and  wtis  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1892,  1S94,  1896,  1900,  and  1904,  as  well 
as  lecturer  on  past<>ral  theology  in  the  same  uni- 
versity in  1897.  He  was  warden  of  the  Community 
of  the  Epiphany,  dioce«*e  of  Truro,  in  1891,  and 
is  also  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  He  has  written:  Life  of  Ju&iifica- 
tian  (London,  1884);  Life  of  Temptation  (1884); 
The  Appmrances  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1890);  The 
School  of  Ciilvary  (1801);  AcliiniieK  of  the  Astxnded 
Lord  (1891);  The  Life  of  Love  (1893);  The  Guided 
Life  (1894);  and  The  Work  of  Grace  in  Paradise 
(1896), 

BOECKENHOFF,  bok'cn-hef,  WILHEIM  BER- 
NARD ALOYSIITS  KARL:  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Schemibeck  (37  m.  s.w.  of  MQni^ter)  July 
10,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Miinater  (1890-93), 
the  Gregorian  University,  Rome  (1897-1900; 
Doctor  Juris  Canonici,  1899),  and  the  University 
of  Berlin  (1900-01;  D.D.,  MQnster,  1901),  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1894  and  was  a 
vicar  in  Dolberg  from  that  year  until  1897,  w*ben 
ho  return e<l  his  studies.  lie  became  a  private 
docent  at  MQuBter  in  1902,  but  three  yeai«  later 
went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
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was  appointed  associate  professor  of  canon  law 
in  the  following  month.  In  addition  to  contribu- 
tions to  theological  periodicals,  he  has  written 
De  tndividuitcUe  matrimonii  (Berlin,  1901)  and 
Das  apoatoliache  SpeiaegeaeU  in  den  eraien  funf 
Jakrhunderten  (Paderbom,  1903). 

BOEGNER,  bOg'ner,  ALFRED  EDOUARD: 
French  Protestant;  b.  at  Strasburg  Aug.  2,  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
and  at  the  theological  faculty  at  Montauban,  after 
which  he  studied  at  the  German  universities  of  Leip- 
sic,  Erlangen,  and  Tobingen  in  1873-74.  From  1876 
to  1879  he  was  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  at 
Fresnoy-le-Grand,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
subdirector  of  the  Paris  Society  of  Evangelical 
Missions,  of  which  he  has  been  director  since  1882. 
In  this  capacity  he  made  tours  of  inspection  of 
South  Africa  in  1883,  Senegal  and  the  West  Coast  in 
1890-91,  and  Madagascar,  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Cape  Colony  in  1898-99.  He  is  also 
director  of  the  Paris  House  of  Evangelical  Missions, 
and  in  addition  to  editing  the  Journal  dea  missions 
&oangHiques  de  Paris  since  1879  and  publishing 
or  editing  a  number  of  minor  contributions,  has 
written  Patterson^  le  missionnaire  de  la  Mdanisie 
(Paris,  1881);  Le  Missionnaire  deMethlakatla  (1882); 
Les  BassotUos,  autrefois  et  aujourd*hui  (1885); 
Qudques  reflexions  sur  VauloriU  en  malice  de  foi 
(1892);  and  Rapport  sur  la  d^Ugation  d  Madagas- 
car  (in  collaboration  with  P.  Germond;  1900). 

BOEHL,  bOl,  EDUARD:  German  theologian;  b. 
at  Hamburg  Nov.  18,  1836;  d.  at  Vienna  Jan.  24, 
1903.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin  (1855),  Halle 
(1856-58),  and  Eriangen  (185^-60),  and  became 
licentiate  and  privat^docent  at  Basel  in  1860, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Vienna  four  years  later 
as  professor  of  Reformed  dogmatics  and  symbolics, 
and  also  of  pedagogics,  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
apologetics,  in  the  Protestant  faculty  of  theology. 
In  1864  he  also  became  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Austria, 
and  was  in  1883  president  of  its  fourth  General 
Sjmod.  He  edited  the  Evangelische  Sonntagsboten 
fur  Oesterreich,  and  published  De  Aramaismis  libri 
Koheleth  (Erlangen,  1860);  Vaticinium  Jesajm  c. 
24-27  commentario  iUustratum  (Leipsic,  1861); 
Zwolf  messianische  Psalmen  erkldrt ;  n«i>st  einer 
grundlegenden  christologischen  Einleitung  (Basel, 
1862);  Confessio  Helvetica  posterior  (Vienna,  1866); 
AUgemeine  Pddagogik  (1870);  Forschungen  nach 
einer  Volksbibel  zur  Zeit  Jesu  und  deren  Zusam^ 
menhang  mit  der  Septuaginta-Uebersetzung  (1873); 
Die  alttesiamentlichen  Citate  im  Neuen  Testament 
(1878);  Christologie  des  AUen  Testaments ,  oder 
Auslegung  der  unchtigsten  messianischen  Weissa- 
gungen  (1882);  Zum  Gesetz  und  zum  Zeugniss; 
eine  Ahwekr  wider  die  nevkrUischen  Schriftforschun- 
gen  im  Alien  Testament  (1883);  Von  der  Incar- 
nation des  gdttlichen  Wortes  (1884);  Christliche 
Glaubenslehre  (Amsterdam,  1886);  Dogmatik;  Dar- 
stellung  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre  auf  reformirt- 
kirchlicher  Grundlage  (1887);  Zur  Alnvekr  :  etliche 
Bemerkungen  gegen  Prof,  Dr,  A.  Kuyper's  Ein- 
leitung zu  seiner  Schrift  "  Die  Incarnation  des 
Wortes  "  (1888);  Von  der  RechtfeHigung  durch  den 
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Glauben  (Leipsic,  1890);  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der 
Reformation  in  Oesterreich  (Jena,  1902). 

BOEHM,  HANS:  A  popular  preacher  of  the 
Bfteenth  century,  known  as  the  Drummer  of  Nik- 
lashausen;  executed  July  19,  1476.  He  was 
originally  a  shepherd  at  Helmstadt,  between  Wdrz- 
burg  and  Wertheim.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1476, 
he  had  been  used  to  play  the  drum  and  fife  for 
rustic  dances,  but  what  he  heard  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Franciscan  Capistrano  (see  Capistrano, 
Giovanni  di)  worked  a  great  change  in  him.  He 
alleged  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him 
and  called  him  to  be  a  prophet  and  preacher  of 
repentance.  In  the  village  of  Niklashausen  near 
his  home  there  was  a  picture  of  her  already  reputed 
miraculous  and  visited  by  pilgrims.  Here,  at 
the  end  of  March,  he  began  to  preach,  having  burnt 
his  drum  in  token  of  conversion.  Lacking  not 
only  secular  education  but  even  elementary  religious 
knowledge,  he  yet  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
hearers  by  the  innocence  and  purity  of  Ws  nature. 
He  did  not  stop  with  calling  the  peasants  to  repent- 
ance, but  showed  increasing  bitterness  against  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  who,  he  said,  would  find  no  place 
in  the  kingdom  announced  to  him  by  the  Virgin; 
taxes  were  to  be  abolished,  no  one  was  to  have 
more  than  another,  and  all  men  were  to  live  as 
brothers.  His  fame  soon  spread  throughout  cen- 
tral and  southern  Germany,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
put  as  high  as  40,000,  thronged  to  hear  him.  He 
seems  to  have  intended  to  lead  them  in  an  armed 
rising;  but  Bishop  Rudolf  of  Wttrzburg  had  him 
arrested  on  July  12,  and  warded  off  the  danger  of 
a  great  peasants*  war.  Two  days  later,  16,000  of 
his  followers  appeared  to  rescue  him,  but  were 
dispersed;  and  on  the  19th,  a  recantation  having 
been  extorted  from  him,  he  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold as  a  heretic  and  enchanter. 

(Herman  Haupt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  A.  Barack,  Hant  Bdhtn  und  die  Walt- 
fahrt  nach  Ntklaahauaen  im  John  1476^  Wttrsburg,  1858; 
C.  Ullmann,  Reformera  before  (he  Reformation,  i,  377-392, 
Edinburgh,  1877  (a  very  detailed  account);  £.  Ciothein, 
PclUieche  und  retigidee  Volkebeu>eounoen  vor  der  Refonna- 
Hon,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Breslau,  1878;  H.  Haupt,  Die  relioi&9en 
S^ten  in  Franken  vor  der  Reformation^  pp.  67  bqq.,  WQri- 
burg,  1882. 

BOEHME,  bO'me,   JAKOB. 

Early  Tendency  Toward  Mys-    Finds  Sympathy  in  Dresden 

ticism  (i  1).  (i  4). 

Mystic  Visions  (f  2).  Death  of  Bdhme  (f  5). 

Opposition      to      his     First    His  Writinij^  (f  6). 

Book  (i  3).  His  Transoendentolism  (f  7). 

His  Essential  Orthodoxy  (f  8). 

The  famous  German  mystic  Jakob  B5hme  (often 

written  Behmen  or  Boehme  in  English),  bom  at 

Alt-Seidenberg,  near  Gdrlitz,  Nov.,  1575;  d.  at  GOr- 

litz  Nov.   17,    1624.    His  parents  were  peasants, 

from  whom  he  inherited,  it  seems,  a 

I.  Early     strain  of  visionary  mysticism.     Unable 

Tendency    to  bear  the  rough  outdoor  life  of  the 

Toward     farm,  he  was  put  to  shoemaking  in  the 

Mysticism,  little  town   of   Seidenberg,  where  he 

had    a   hard    apprenticeship  with    a 

family  that  had  no  Christian  principles,  and  got  an 

early  insight  into  the  controversies  of   the   age. 

With  diligent  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  for 
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the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  combined 
eager  study  of  the  works  of  fanatical  visionaries, 
such  as  Paracelsus,  Weigel,  and  Schwenckfeld,  by 
means  of  which  he  felt  himself  elevated  above  the 
strife  of  tongues  around  him  into  the  light  and  joy 
of  the  contemplation  of  God.  He  settled,  as  master 
of  his  trade,  at  GOrlitz  in  1599.  He  had  his  shop 
there  until  1613,  and  must  have  prospered  to  a 
certain  extent,  since  he  bought  a  house  in  1610 
and  had  fully  paid  for  it  in  1618.  He  married 
a  master  butcher's  daughter  in  1599,  and  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  passing  as  a  model  hus- 
band and  father  among  his  neighbors.  All  these 
things  go  to  show  that  he  had  a  practical  hold  on 
life,  and  was  far  from  being  a  mere  crazy  visionaiy. 
A  visionary,  however,  he  remained.  He  tells  the 
story  of  a  stranger  coming  into  his  shop  and  calling 
him  by  name,  tfi^bdng  him  aside  to  tell  him  he  should 
be  so  great  that  the  world  should  wonder  at  him, 
and  warning  him  to  remain  true  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  to  a  life  of  virtue.  Other  visions  followed. 
One  day  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from 

2.  Mystic    a  bright  metal  vessel  in  his  shop  seemed 
Visions,     to  infuse  such  spiritual  light  into  his 

soul  that  the  inner  mysteries  of  things 
were  laid  open  to  his  sight.  He  went  out  into  the 
fields  to  seek  the  revelation  of  God's  will  in  earnest 
prayer,  and  found  his  peace  and  joy  only  grow  the 
deeper.  None  the  less,  ten  years  passed  before  he 
ventured  to  put  down  in  writing  what  he  had  seen, 
and  then  he  did  so  only  on  the  encouragement  of  a 
new  vision  and  as  a  memorandum  for  himself. 
The  incomplete  manuscript,  written  in  great  haste, 
which  he  called  Aurora  oder  die  Morgenrdte  im  Auf- 
gangj  began  to  circulate  among  his  acquaintances 
at  the  instance  of  Karl  von  Ender,  a  friendly  noble- 
man who  was  an  adherent  of  Schwenckfeld's.  In 
this  way  it  came  under  the  notice  of  Gregorius 
Richter,  the  pastor  of  G6rUtz,  who  at  once  began 
a  fanatical  war  upon  the  presumptuous  shoemaker, 
and  urged  the  local  magistrate  to  suppress  him, 
lest  the  wrath  of  God  should  fall  upon  the  town. 

B6hme  was  minutely  examined  be- 

3.  Oppo-  fore  the  council,  and  only  dismissed 
sition  to  his  on  promising  to  write  no  more  books. 
First  Book.  The    observance    of    this    promise, 

however,  was  not  only  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  insistence  of  his  friends,  but  by 
his  own  inner  feeling  that  the  fear  of  men  had 
driven  him  to  deny  the  grace  of  God  that  was  in 
him.  The  bitter  abuse  of  Richter,  too,  still  con- 
tinued, and  after  five  years  of  silence,  during  which 
he  had  learned  a  good  deal  and  developed  more, 
Bdhme  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  encouraged 
by  a  fresh  vision,  again  took  up  his  pen.  His  new 
writings  were  at  first  circulated  only  in  manuscript 
copies.  Richter,  who  thought  himself  the  appointed 
gujEuxiian  of  orthodoxy,  thundered  against  him  from 
the  pulpit  and  attacked  him  in  a  vulgar  lampoon, 
which  B5hme  answered  in  a  tone  naturally  excited, 
but  still  showing  a  nobler  spirit  than  the  absurdly 
haughty  and  imchristian  contempt  of  the  attack. 
Far  from  having  broken  with  the  word  of  God  and 
the  sacraments,  he  was  trying  to  live  as  an  upright 
Christian,  in  strict  self-discipline;  and  although 
among  his  twenty-eight  works  there  are  some  which 


directly  attack  the  visible  Church  as  Babel,  the  city 
of  confusion,  and  set  forth  Christ  in  us  as  the 
mystical  ideal,  his  general  attitude  by  no  means 
justifies  the  scornful  "  Shoemaker,  stick  to  thy 
last"  of  his  opponent.  In  1624  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  GdrUtz,  and  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
found  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  director  of  the 
Elector's  chemical  laboratory  "nd  enjoyed  the 
society  of  many  of  the  most  intellec- 

4.  Finds    tual  people  of  the  court  and  the  capital. 
Sympathy   In  May  he  had  a  hearing  before  several 

in  distinguished    clerics    and   professors, 

Dresden,  who  fully  recognized  his  mental  endow- 
ments, and  encouraged  him  to  go  home, 
especially  as  his  family,  deprived  of  its  head,  had 
b^n  exposed  to  no  Uttle  suffering  in  the  confusion 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  returned  to  GOrlitz, 
but  his  end  was  near.  When  he  asked  for  com- 
munion upon  his  death-bed,  the  successor  of  Richter, 
a  man  like-minded,  would  only  give  it  to  him  after 
a  searching  examination,  of  which  the  report  is  still 
extant.  Full  of  confidence,  however,  and  with 
heavenly  voices  ringing  in  his  ears, 

5.  Death    BOhme  took  leave  of  his  wife   and 
of  Bohme.  children  and  died  with  the  joyful  cry 

"  I  go  to  Paradise! "  In  spite  of 
clerical  opposition,  a  befitting  funeral  was  pro- 
vided by  the  town  authorities;  a  cross  was  put  up 
over  the  grave  by  his  friends,  to  be  defiled  and 
thrown  down  by  the  populace. 

Thus  despised  and  rejected  in  his  own  day, 
B6hme  has  been  honored  by  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  Germany  in  a  later  age;  such  men  as 
Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  Jung-Stilling,  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel  andLudwig  Tieck,  Hegel  and  Schelling 
received  valuable  intellectual  impulses  from  his 
works,  which  also  attracted  much  attention  in 
England,  where  a  complete  translation  appeared 
between  1644  and  1662.  Besides  those  sdready 
named,  the  most  important  are  Von  den  drei  Prin- 
cipien  goUlichen  Wesena  ;  Vom  dreifachen  Leben  dee 
Menschen ;  Vierzig  Fragen  von  der  Seele ;  Von 
wahrer  Busee ;  Das  Gesprdch  einer  unerleuchteten 
Seele;  and  Der  Weg  zu  Christo;  including  two 
against    predestinarianism    and    two 

6.  His  against  pantheism.  Bohme's  in  flu- 
Writings,  ence  has  never  been  a  popular  one,  be- 
cause his  train  of  thought  is  fre- 
quently difficult  and  sometimes  almost  impossible 
to  follow.  This  is  due  partly  to  his  lack  of  education, 
which  prevented  him  from  expressing  himself 
clearly,  but  partly  also  to  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  his  thought,  which  has  to  struggle  for  adequate 
representation  in  words.  With  sincere  longing, 
with  real  hunger  of  the  soul  he  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  God's  being.  The  traditional  theology 
of  the  schools,  with  its  strife  about  the  letter, 
could  not  content  him.  "  As  the  many  kinds  of 
flowers  grow  in  the  earth  near  each  other,  and  none 

contends  with  the  other  about  color, 

7.  His  smell,  or  taste,  but  they  let  the  earth 
Transcen-  and  the  sun,  rain  and  wind,  heat  and 
dentalism.  cold,  do  what  they  will    with    them, 

while  they  grow  each  according  to 
its  own  nature,  so  is  it  with  the  children  of  CJod.'* 
And  he  was  simply  a  child  of  God,  that  longed  to 
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^ow  and  approach  more  cloeely  to  God.    In  this 
effort   be   studied  the  Bible  and  clung  to  it,  but 

nature  and  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  writings 
of  earlier  enthmiiajats,  contributed  their  part. 
He  held  fast  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
his  Church,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ixient.  "  That  which  is  said  of  God,  that  he  m 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  truly  aaid;  but  it 
muBt  be  explained,  or  the  unenlightened  can  not 
comprehend  it."  **  Thou  must  not  think  the  Son 
IS  another  God  from  the  Father,  or  that  he  is  out- 
aide  the  Father,  as  when  two  men  itand  side  by 
side.  The  Father  \a  the  source  of  aE  forces, 
and  all  forces  are  in  each  other  as  one  force;  and 
thus  he  is  called  one  God,  The  Son  is  the 
Father's  heart,  the  heart  or  center  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  Father.  From  the  Son  rises  the  eternal 
heavenly  joy.  having  its  source  in  all  the  powera 
of  the  Father,  a  joy  that  no  eye  has 

&  His  Eb-  seen,  and  no  ear  heard,"     Christ,  the 
senti&l      Father's    heart,    descended    into    the 

Orthodoxy,  midst  of  the  conflagration  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  world,  extinguiBhed 
it  by  his  death,  and  by  tus  resurrection,  the  resurrect 
tion  of  the  God-Maii,  raised  man  to  participation 
in  the  Godhead,  The  Scripture  is  the  receptacle 
of  the  truth;  he  holds  to  it,  and  its  sense  alone  (ef. 
Col.  1,  15-20)  teaches  a  coamic^  universal  o^nception 
of  Christianity;  baptism  and  the  Lrord's  supper  are 
means  of  grace  to  him.  He  remain.^;,  in  spite  of  all 
obscurities,  a  man  of  inspiration  who  raised  Protes- 
tant mysticism  to  a  great  height,  and  not  only 
endowed  it  with  the  riches  of  his  own  meditatioos 
but,  through  his  '^  theosophic  Pentecostal  school,  in 
which  the  soul  is  taught  by  God,"  has  shown  many 
others  the  way  to  a  deep  and  abiding  happiness. 

(F,  W.  DiBELiua.) 

BtBuooK^pHTi  Tba  woriu  of  EkkluQe  wvTt  «ol1e«ted  in 
Germany  by  J.  G.  Gichtel,  16S2,  and  an.  editioa  in  7  voLs, 
WM  etlitecj  by  Scliiebler,  Leipaic,  1831^7.  The  Ed«. 
ed.  Li  meatitiaed  In  the  text.  Eitrly  (LCtwunCA  in.  E,tig.  of 
his  Ufe  wero  by  D.  Hotbam,  LoDrion«  1G54,  and  by  F. 
Okeley,  Northampton,  1780;  m  Germ,  by  J.  A.  CfiJo, 
WitteEibcrg.  1707.  Far  later  accounts  consuLt:  J. 
Claadeiit  J,  Sohme,  Sein  h^ben  vnd  aeint  thea^Qphivcfie 
W^km.  3  vol]!..  Stuttgart,  13^5;  H.  L,  Marteneen,  J. 
B^nw,  CopvAbaicen.  18S2,  En^.  trani^l.,  London,  1885; 
R.  A.  Vaoeban.  Hourt  jcith  thtt  Mytti£S,  vol.  ii,  lb.  l^SS; 
Schonwilil^r^  Ltbentbetchreibun^  J.  B6hme9.  Gf^rUtx. 
1365.  Maft  neafly  coQDem^d  with  bis  philoAopby  Ami 
J.  Hamberi^r^  Die  Lehre  da  t/eutw^n  Phila^oph  J. 
B^me,  Munich.  IS44:  C.  F.  Baur,  Zur  GetrhichUi  der 
proCrJten^inrAfn  M;fMtik.,  in  Thi^logitche  Ji^i^&cher.  vii- 
^Ji.  184S-49;  A.  Peip*  Jr  B^hiruf  .  .  .  J^r  IVMu/rr 
ehH#UuAer  WitMcnjtfhuft,  Leipaic,  1800;  idem,  J.  Bfihme 
^  ^  .  in  Kiner  StcUunff  zur  Kirche^  HamburR:,  tSfi2; 
J.  TuJlocbn  J?ffft'j>fwii  Theoloi^  and  ChH4tian  Fhil&tophtf 
in  the  S^'^tnteenth  Ctsntur^,  Kdinbursh,  1874;  F,  von 
Baader,  VttrUitniiQ^^n  Ubtr  J.  B&hme,  in  Siimmtlidie  Werk^, 
▼oL  xjii,  Lfipslc,  ]So5;  F.  HartniiLnnt  Lif^  aTid  I^octrinet 
of  Btihne.  the  (Jod-taught  Phitoti>pheF,  London.  1^03:  Jh 
F.  Uurst^  Ifistors/  of  Hationaliam,  chap.  i.  N*w  York, 
1002.  McCUntock  and  J^trangn  Cydopi^ia,  li,  S4S,  gives 
in  Eng.  complete  List  of  hit  works. 

BOEHMER,  btJ'mer,  EDDARD:  German  the- 
ologiaB  and  Eomance  scholar  ;  b.  at  Btettin  May  24, 
1827.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  fiuUe 
and  Eerim,  and  in  1854  became  privat-docent  for 
theology  in  the  former  univerFity.  He  later  turned 
hk  attention  to  Romance,  however,  and  in  1866  was 
appointed  a^aociate  professor  in  that  aubject  in 


Halle^  becoming  full  professor  two  years  later^ 
In  1872  he  was  calle^i  to  Strasburg  in  the  same 
capacity,  but  retired  with  the  title  of  professor 
emeritus  in  1S79,  Among  liia  numerous  works 
those  of  theological  importance  are  Ueber  Ver- 
/ojt^cr  und  Abfwisnung^zeit  der  johannditchen  Apo- 
kaltfpse  (Halle,  1855);  Z><w  cr*fe  Buck  de^  Thora 
(1862)-  Franxisca  Hernandez  und  Frai  FramisGf^ 
Ortiz  (Leipmc,  1866);  Bibliotheca  Wiffcnicma  : 
Spanish  Reformers  of  two  Centuries  from  1520  (2 
vols.,  Strasburg^  1874r-83)'  and  Dt&  AposteU  FatduM 
Brkf  an  die  Rdmer  (Bonn,  1886). 

BOEHMER,  JUSTUS  EENinHG:  A  jurist  who 
made  important  contributions  to  the  study  of 
Roman  and  still  raore  of  canon  law;  b.  at  Han- 
over Jan,  29,  1674;  d.  at  Halle  Aug.  23  or  29, 
1749,  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  head  of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Halle.  He 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  continuity  of  Prot- 
estant church  law  in  that  he  was  the  fii^t  to  show 
the  adapt abihty  of  the  older  canonical  principlea 
to  post-Reformation  conditions.  This  was  miade 
possible  by  hi  a  profound  knowledge  of  church 
history  and  his  extensive  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  both  the  common  and 
the  statute  law.  In  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  Church  and  State  he  declared  for  the  territorial 
system.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  his  wriUngp 
may  be  mentioned  the  Duodedm  disiteriaiiones 
juris  ecckstiasiici  ad  Flinium  Secundum  et  Tertnl- 
lianum  (2d  ed,,  Halle,  1729);  Enlwwrf  des  Kirchen- 
stoats  d^  drei  ere^n  Juhrhunderten  (1733);  In- 
stitutiones  juris  canoniH  (5th  ed,,  1770);  Jus 
ecdesiastieum  ProtestanHum  (6  vols,,  1714);  and  an 
edition  of  the  Corputi  juris  canoniH  (2  vols*^  1747), 
valuable  for  its  notes,  index^  and  appendices. 
He  also  made  some  contributions  to  church  hym- 
nody.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  fati>ily  of  jurifltw, 
two  of  whom  deserve  mention  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  canon  law.  These  are  his  son, 
Georg  Ludwig,  b.  1715;  d.  1797,  as  head  of  the  law 
faculty  at  Ottttingen;  author  of  Frincipia  jurU 
canoniti  (G6fctingen,  1762),  which  was  used  iii  the 
revision  of  the  Pn^ssian  laws;  and  Georg  Lud wig's 
son,  Georg  Wilholm  (1761-1839),  who  publish^ 
Orundrista  de4  pralestajUischen  KirchcnrechiM  (Gflt- 
tingen,  1786)  and  other  cognate  works. 

(E,  Friedbeiio.) 

tutioneM  jurU  Ramani  literariir,  p,  153,  Leif^aic,  1819; 
ADB,  lii,  70  sqq.,  IS76:  J.  P.  «cbul(e,  Gfitckvrhie  dtt 
QueHen  and  Lfitiemiur  dct  eanonitchm  tiechU,  vaL,  iii,  part 
2,  pp.  ©2  aqa.,  Stuttgart.  1880;  W.  Schraaer.  OtxchirkU 
der  Fri&iriehM-UmvttirUiit  tu  JlaUe^  j,  145  aqa^^,  BerliQ, 
1S94, 

BOEHRIlTGERf  bfj-ring'er,  GEORG  FRIED- 
RICH:  Bwisift  Protestant  (Tubingen  school);  b. 
at  Maulbronn,  Wiirttembcrg,  Dec*  28,  1812;  d.  at 
Basel,  blind  and  crippled,  Sept,  16,  1S79,  He  stud- 
ied at  Tiibingen,  took  part  in  the  insurrectionary 
movementa  in  1833,  and  waa  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Switzerland;  became  pastor  at 
Glattfeldeti,  Canton  Zurich,  1842;  resigned,  1853; 
removed  to  Zurich,  and  then  tx>  Basel.  He  wrote, 
from  the  Bources  and  in  a  scholarly  manner j  a 
series  of  biographies  which  coujitituted  a  chutrch 
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history  clown  to  p re-Reformation  times,  under  the 
general  title  Die  Kirche  ChriaH  und  ihre  Zeitgcn 
(24  vols,,  Zurich,  1842^58;  2d  cd.,  1860-79). 

BOETHIUS,  b5-rthi-UB,  AKICIDS  UAIILIUS 
SEVERnnJS:  Statesman  and  philonopherj  b.  at 
Rome^  of  wealthy  and  influential  family,  c.  480; 
executed  at  Pa  via  525,  He  received  as  good  an 
educatioa  as  the  time  could  give,  and  acquired  a 
dose  acquaintance  with  Greek  philosophy.  In 
510  he  waa  consul,  axid  for  several  years  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  Roman  worlds  equally 
revered  by  the  people  and  esteemed  by  the  Oatro- 
gothic  king,  TheodoriCj  the  niter  of  Italy  (489- 
526).  Aftor  tiie  decree  of  the  Emperor  Justin  I 
(518-527)  aguinst  the  Arians,  Theodoric  became 
suspicious  of  all  Romans  and  Catholics;  he  im- 
prisoned BoSthiua  at  Pa  via  on  a  charge  of  desiring 
to  reiitore  the  old  Roman  freedom^  and  finally 
put  him  to  death.  By  his  tranalationa  and  com- 
mentaricB  {including  the  entire  six  books  of  the 
Orgitnon  of  Aristotle  and  the  [»agoge  of  Porphyry) 
and  by  his  independent  works  {Introdiiriw  ad 
eategoricas  syUogUmo$,  De  n^liogiinm  coiegorkOt 
Dt  nyllogismo  hypothdico,  De  divisionej  De  defi- 
nUione,  De  musical  De  arUhmrtimf  etc.)^  Bo^thiuf? 
became  the  connecting  link  between  the  logical 
and  metaphysical  science  of  antiquity  and  the 
scientific  attempts  of  the  Middle  Ag^.  His  influ- 
ence on  medieval  thought  was  still  greater  through 
his  De  ciinsolatione  philosophiiE  (written  while  in 
prison  at  Pavia)  and  the  theological  writing 
attributed  to  him.  Whether  Bo^thiua  was  a 
Christian  has  been  doubted;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Con^ohtw  makei^  no  mention  of  Christy  and 
all  the  comfort  it  contains  it  owes  to  the  optlmiMm 
of  the  Keopl atonic  school  and  to  the  itoicbm  of 
Seneca,  N^everthelesSf  for  a  long  time  the  book 
was  read  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  all  Chris- 
tendonj,  and  its  author  was  regardetl  as  a  martyr 
for  the  true  faith.  Having  advanced  from  a  mere 
logician  to  a  moralist,  he  next  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  theologian;  but  it  is  not  probable  tlmt  he  wrote 
any  of  the  theological  works  attributed  to  him. 
The  tradition  is  very  old,  however;  he  is  mcntionctl 
by  Alcuin  as  the  author  of  De  sam^  trinttatef  and 
by  Hincmar  of  Reims  as  author  of  a  treatise, 
Utrum  pater  et  filius  et  apinft**  Mandu^  de  divinitate 
nd^tanlialUer  prtEdicentuT, 

BtBhtOQiit.\f&Yi  The  oompletfi  works  of  B^thiuH  flmt  ap- 
pcare^L  at  Veni«ep  1402;  A«mn  mt  Basel,  1540  and  1570; 
Ihf^y  tkTQ  mproiluced  to  MPL,  Lxiii-Lxiv.  The  Contaiaiio 
^iUitift^iof  WBM  fifvt  printed  At  Nuremberg,  1473;  % 
goQtk  eilitjQn  i»  by  F^ip«r,  Leipidc,  1H71;  there  Imve  b«en 
tnatiy  liInKliih  tr&ii»L»tiDiifl,  be^nntng  with  Kin;  Alfred 'fl 
Ari0lo--H&3ion  veraioii^  unJ  including  ono  by  Cliaucer  find 
one  iu(cnbed  to  Queen  KliEabetb;  a  late  tt&niilaijon  is  by 
H.  R.  Jftme^  London,  ll*&7.  The  Iranfll&ljonB  from 
Ahi^tcrde  were  publialied  by  C.  Meiser,  2  voU..  Leipeii^t 
1S77-SO;  the  De  arithmtiirti,  Dt  mu*ifli,  and  De  fftifme-^ 
irica  by  Q.  Friedlein,  ib.  IS&7.  The  theological  writinjsR 
•ppear«d  at  I.ouviijn  in  1033  and  are  In  Peiper's  edition 
of  th«  Contolaluj  {ut  ftup,).  Coaauit:  F.  Nit<»c:h.  Dot 
Su^*^  i^B  Boe^iuM,  Berlin,  iStiO;  JotirdajJi.  D«  VtiHtfine 
da  bfHufiluinJ  «ur  Im  cHriMHaniftm  d*  BoN*,  pArin.  ISOl; 
A.  Hildehrand,  BoethitAt  un^  a^n«  SkUunff  rum  Chtitten- 
thum,  ReKen«burff,  1S&5;  H.  F.  Stewart,  Bofthiua:  &n 
EstaUi  Edinburgh*  l&tfl  (valuable;  an  unatynis  of  rhe 
Conmotatutn  and  other  thea|o|fjcal  traft«.  diHOii^HJi  the 
Quaatjon  of  Boetbiu^'A  Chcittlanity,  ^ivea  literature  at 
h«ad  of  e«ob  ohftplflF)!  E.  JC  Eaad^  Joh.  Scottu§.     I,  Der 


Kimvmentttr  d^M  Jatuinnrs  ScoUu*^   IT,   Det  RemiffiuM  t^n 
Au^eire  m  den  cpuKtda  aoira  d«9  Boethius,  Munich,  1906. 

BOGATZKY,  KARL  HEIimiCH  VOH:  Germaa 
Pietifit;  b.  at  Jankowe  (a  village  of  Lower  Sile^iia) 
SepL  7,  1690;  d.  at  Hdle  June  15,  1774.    When 

fourteen  years  of  age,  be  entered  the  ducal  court 
of  Saxe-Weissenfels  as  a  page,  but  at  the  inivtance 
of  the  pious  count  Henry  XXIV  of  Reus^Kdatntx, 
he  began  to  complete  hia  education  in  hjs  twentieth 
year.  From  1713  to  1715  he  studied  law  at  Jena 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  theology  at  Halle, 
where  Fraticke,  Anton,  Frcylingbausen,  and  other 
Pielifita  greatly  influenoed  him.  After  completing 
hia  theological  studiea  in  1718,  he  lived  for  several 
years  among  the  uobility  of  Silesia,  atid  exerdsetl 
much  infiuence  aa  a  spiritual  leader.  He  also 
resided  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Silesian  village 
of  Glaucha^  where  he  aided  in  building  an  or- 
phan-asylum, and  from  1740  to  1746  he  lived  at 
the  ducal  court  of  Saalfeld,  and  hnally  at  Halle^ 
engaged  in  literary  work  of  a  devotional  character 
and  in  the  practical  furtherance  of  Pietistic  life. 
The  most  popidar  of  bis  many  works  was  his  Gul- 
den€9  SchaUkd^lein  dcr  Kinder  GoUes,  which  he  com- 
posed for  hia  own  edification  wliile  at  the  university 
(Breslau,  1718;  B5th  ed,,  Halle,  1904;  Eng.  transL, 
London,  1745^  and  many  stib^quent  editions); 
while  among  his  other  books  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  liis  Tdgtiches  Ilau^buch  der  Kintler 
GoUes  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1748^9)  and  of  his  Betrach- 
tungtn  und  Gebeie  uber  das  Ncu«  Testament  (7  partSj. 
1755-61).  Several  of  his  hymns  obtained  a  place 
in  the  popular  hymnals  of  the  German  people,  and 
were  collected  in  liis  Uebung  der  GoU^digkeit  in 
aUerlm  geistlichen  LMcm  (Halle,  1749) ,  while  a  ae* 
lection  of  160  was  publighed  by  Johannes  Claassen, 
(Stuttgart,  lSS8)r  together  with  a  biography  of 
Bogatiky,  (Gkoeo  Miller,) 

BfPLioGltArnT:  Bog's tiky'i  autobiography  was  publifilied 
by  Knapp,  Halle,  I  SOU  Eiht,  transl.  by  B,  J&ckimni  Lon- 
don, lS6t5.  Cutiflult:  G.  Frank,  OeichicJite  dmr  pro- 
UMtarUU^hen  ThtoiQffif,  iii.  201-202.  Leipsic.  I87fi;  ADB^ 
HI  37-3&,  LetpHip,  IgTfl;  A^  F.  W.  Fischer.  KirchMit-Liedtr^ 
/^liitim,  ill  430-431,  Gotba,  IS19\  Juli&n,  Iii/mnoio0v.  P- 
U2. 

BOOERMAN,  b^'gier-miln,  J  AH:  Dutch  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Oplewert*  East  Fricfllandp  157ft;  d. 
at  Franeker  Sept,  11,  1637,  He  waa  professor  of 
divinity  at  Franeker  after  1633,  He  took  an  aet[%^e 
part  in  the  Arminian  controversy  and  presided  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  (q.v,).  He  was  one  of  the 
workers  on  the  Old  Teetameat  of  the  Staaijmbibei 
(see  BiaL£  VEHsio&fs,  B^  III)*  He  wiiote  a  polemic 
againi^t  Grotiu^,  Anno£o/i/>n«'^  contra  //.  Gtotium,  and 
translated  Beaa'a  De  la  puniiion  des  h^rttiquei,  under 
the  title  Van  }iet  ketier  straff  en  (Franeker,  1601 ), 

BOGOHILIS.    See  New  Manichehns,  I, 

BOGUB,  DAVIB:  English  Congr^gationalist; 
b.  at  Hallydown,  near  Coldingham  (10  m.  n.w.  of 
Berwick)^  Berwickshire,  Feb.  38^  1750;  d.  at 
Brighton  Oct.  25,  1825.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh 
(M,A,,  1771),  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  taught 
school  in  England;  in  1780*  while  minister  of  a 
Congregational  chapel  at  Goaport  (opposite  Ports- 
mouth), he  undertook  the  instruction  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  from  tlua  beginning  was 
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developed  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
was  also  active  in  founding  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
In  1796  with  two  other  ministers  and  Robert 
Ilaldane  he  offered  to  go  to  India  as  a  missionary, 
but  the  plan  was  not  approved  by  the  East  India 
Company.    Besides  sermons  and  tracts  he  pub- 


lished An  Essay  an  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament  (London,  1801),  and  with  James  Bennett 
wrote  the  History  of  Dissenters  from  the  Revolution 
to  1808  (4  vols.,  1808-12;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1«33). 
Biblioqrapbt:  James  Bennett,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Rev, 
David  Bof/ue,  London,  1827;  DNB»  v,  302-303. 

BOHEMIA.    See  Austria. 


I.  Origin  and  History  to  1490. 
Origin  of  the  Sect  (f  1). 
Early  Organisation  (§  2). 
First  Priests  of  the  Brethren  (f  3). 
Relations    with    the    Waldensians 
(§4). 

I.  Origin  and  History  to  1496:  The  Compactata 
of  Prague,  which  marked  the  political  end  of  the 
Hussite  Wars  in  1433  (see  Huss,  John,  Hussites), 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical demands  of  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians. 
Many  scattered  commimities  accordingly  arose 
throughout  the  country,  seeking  to  carry  out  the 
Reformation  in  life  and  doctrine,  independent 
of  the  Waldensians  who  had  long  been  settled  in 
Bohemia.  In  1453-54,  moreover,  the  preaching 
of  the  Utraquistic  archbishop  Rokycana  (pastor 
of  the  Teinkirche  at  Prague  after  1448)  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  community  at  Prague,  headed 
by  his  nephew  Gregory.  The  conviction  that  the 
validity  of  the  sacraments,  sermons,  prayer,  and 
the  like  depended  on  the  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter of  the  priest  caused  them  to  seek  for  "  good  " 
pastors,  and  this  congregation,  together  with  others 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Rokycana,  became  closely 
allied  with  the  Cheltic  Brethren,  the  followers 
of  a  layman  named  Peter  of  Chel£ic,  who  first  ap- 
peared at  Prague  in  1419  and  seems  to  have  died 
before  1457.  He  had  refused  to  join  any  of  the 
Hussite  parties,  since  he  rejected  all 
f  1*^^  temporal  defense  of  the  Gospel,  and 
^Seo^  recorded  his  peculiar  views  in  his  wri- 
tings, of  which  the  most  important 
were  his  Netz  des  wahren  Glaubens  (1455)  and 
his  Postilla  (1434-36).  His  ideal  of  Christian  life, 
the  fulfihnent  of  the  "law  of  Christ"  (Matt, 
xxii,  37-39;  Gal.  vi,  2)  in  public  and  in  private 
life  without  regard  to  consequences,  and  his  re- 
jection of  all  that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  this 
law,  such  as  temporal  power,  wealth,  war,  and 
trade,  made  a  profound  impression  on  Gregory 
and  his  followers,  and  inspired  them  to  attempt 
to  realize  this  ideal.  At  their  request  their  friend 
and  coimselor  Rokycana  secured  permission  from 
King  George  Podebrad  for  them  to  settle  in  the 
village  of  Kunwald  in  the  district  of  Lititz,  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  they  accordingly  established 
their  colony  there  in  1457  or  1458,  Michael,  the 
pastor  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Senftenberg, 
becoming  their  spiritual  head.  How  large  it  was, 
whether  including  only  individuals  or  entire  fam- 
ilies, is  not  known,  although  the  latter  seems  to 
have  been  the  case.  At  all  events,  families  were 
soon  attracted  to  Kunwald,  for  the  oldest  docu- 
ment of  the  Brethren,  a  synodical  resolution  of 
1464,  presupposes  the  existence  of  households 
with  civil  occupations,  as  well  as  of  widows  and 
orphans. 


BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN. 

II.  The  Brethren  under  Lukas. 

Oppressive  Measures  of  Vladislav 

(§  1). 
Overtures      to      the     Protestants 

(§2). 
Later  Orsanixation  (§  3). 


III.  Development  from  1528  to  1621. 
Johann  Augusta  (i  1). 
Cessation  of  Persecution  (§  2). 
The  Brethren  Merged  in  the  Utra- 

quists  (i  3). 

IV.  The  Brethren  in  Prussia  and  Poland. 

This  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren renders  it  clear  that  the  current  view  which 
represents  them  as  remnants  of  the  Taborites  is 
incorrect.  In  1471  they  designated  themselves 
as  disciples  of  Rokycana  and  his  colleagues,  and 
declared  that  they  had  been  developed  from  the 
older  communities  mentioned  above.  The  main 
outlines  of  the  organization  are  contained  in  cer- 
tain synodical  resolutions  of  1464-67.  The  com- 
munity was  divided  into  three  groups:  beginners 
or  penitents,  comprising  children  under  the  age 
of  twelve  and  all  who  sought  to  enter  the  com- 
munity from  the  time  they  made  profession  of  their 
desire  until  they  were  received;  the  advanced, 
forming  the  majority  of  the  community  and  devo- 
ting themselves  to  various  civil  callings,  with  mas- 
ters and  matrons  appointed  to  supervise  and 
counsel  them;  and  the  perfected  (also  called  priests, 
although  the  community  then  had  no  specially 
appointed  priesthood),  who  had  re- 

2.  Early  nounced  private  property  and  given 
Organ.'      their   possessions   to   the   poor,   par- 

izatlon.  ticularly  to  those  who  "journey  for 
the  sake  of  the  word  of  God."  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  perfected  to  proclaim  the  word 
and  to  hear  confessions;  they  were  required  to 
travel  in  pairs,  instead  of  alone,  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  to  collect  alms 
regularly,  which  were  destined  partly  for  the  poor 
and  partly  for  themselves,  in  case  their  work  was 
insufficient  to  support  them.  Those  of  the  laity, 
either  male  or  female,  who  had  voluntarily  chosen 
poverty,  also  belonged  to  this  class.  At  the  head 
of  the  communities  stood  one  or  more  elders,  al- 
though no  details  of  their  duties  are  known,  and  infor- 
mation is  equally  scanty  regarding  the  composition 
of  their  frequent  synods.  The  Brethren  at  Kim- 
wald  gained  an  increasing  number  of  adherents  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  while  their  opposition  to  the 
dominant  Church  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  persecution  instituted 
against  them  by  King  George  in  1460.  They 
accordingly  felt  themselves  obliged,  seven  years 
later,  to  break  entirely  with  the  Church  by  the 
creation  of  an  independent  priesthood,  the  his- 
torical course  of  events  being  as  follows,  according 
to  Goirs  proposed  combination  of  the  sources, 
which  are  not  always  in  entire  agreement. 

By  a  meeting  with  the  Waldensians  and  their 
**  bishop  "  Stephen,  with  whom  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted through  Rokycana,  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Waldensians 
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previous  to  1467.  These  negotiations  proved 
fruitless,  however,  since  the  Waldensians  as  a 
body  would  not  countenance  an  open  break  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Some  of  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  joined  the  Brethren,  and  among 
this  number  was  an  old  Waldensian  priest,  who  was 
present,  together  with  certain  representatives  of 
the  German  Waldensians,  at  a  conference  of  about 
sixty  Brethren  from  various  parts  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  which  was  held,  according  to  a  later  tra- 
dition, at  Lhotka,  a  village  near  Reichenau,  in 
1467  to  choose  and  ordain  priests  of  their  own. 
Fully  aware  of  the  momentous  nature  of  their 
proceeding,  they  wished  God  himself  to  decide  by 
lot  whether  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  venture 
the  step,  and  which  persons  should  be  the  first 
priests.  Nine  candidates  were  proposed,  each  of 
whom  was  required  to  draw  one  of  twelve  slips, 
nine  blank  and  three  containing  the  word  jest 
C'  he  is  ").  In  case  all  the  candidates  drew  blanks, 
the  synod  was  to  be  adjourned  for  a  year.  Thomas, 
Matthias,  and  Elias,  however,  drew  the  three 
written  slips,  whereupon  they  were  "  confirmed  " 

by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  old 

8.  First     Waldensian  priest,  apparently  assisted 

Friesta     by  the  priest  Michael  (?),  in  the  name 

of  the     and  authority  of  the  synod.    By  a 

Brethren,  more  restricted  lot  Matthias  was  chosen 

from  the  three  to  have  "  the  first 
place  in  authority,"  or  as  "  bishop,"  as  Michael 
called  himself  in  a  conference  with  the  Utra- 
quistic  consistory  in  1478.  It  was  not  until  May 
of  the  following  year  (1468)  that  the  Brethren 
informed  Rokycana  of  what  had  occurred,  and  they 
then  seem  to  have  broken  definitely  with  him. 
They  themselves,  however,  were  soon  divided  as 
to  "  whether  it  should  so  remain,"  and  the  result 
was  the  decision  that  Matthias  should  be  consecra- 
ted bishop  by  the  Waldensian  bishop  Stephen. 
Strangely  enough,  the  priest  Michael  was  sent,  in- 
stead of  Matthias  himself.  Michael  met  Stephen  in 
southern  Moravia,  received  consecration  from  him, 
and  gave  it,  when  he  returned,  to  Matthias,  where- 
upon he  resigned  both  the  authority  of  bishop, 
which  he  had  received  only  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
his  Catholic  priesthood,  having  hunself  reordained 
by  Matthias  as  a  priest  of  the  Brethren,  while  the 
new  bishop  likewise  ordained  Thomas  and  Elias. 
This  is  the  account  of  Michael  and  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, while  later  sources,  even  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  present  many  deviations,  partly 
in  an  endeavor  to  conceal  the  cooperation  of  the 
Waldensians  so  far  as  possible. 

The  members  of  this  newly  constituted  com- 
munity called  themselves  "  Brethren,"  and  were 
known  in  different  portions  of  the  country  by  the 
names  of  their  chief  centers,  such  as  Kunwalders, 
Bunzlau  Brethren,  and  the  like.  As  a  whole  they 
termed  themselves  Jednota  Bratrakd,  which  they 
later  rendered  into  Latin  as  Unitas  Fratrum, 
Their  characteristic  designation  was  Brethren, 
which  had  already  been  current  in  various  older 
Bohemian  communities.  The  name  Fratres  legis 
Christi  first  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  never  became  general.  Their  oppo- 
nents usually  termed  them  Waldensians  or  Pick- 


ards  (a  corruption  of  Beghards),  and  this  desig- 
nation, found  even  in  the  royal  decrees,  became 
so  general  that  they  themselves  employed  it  in 
the  titles  of  many  of  their  writings,  terming  them- 
selves **  the  Brethren  who  for  envy  and  hatred  are 
called  Waldensians  or  Fickards."  The  first  result 
of  the  events  of  1467  was  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cutions, which  lasted  until  the  death  of  George  and 
Rokycana  in  1471,  and  which  also  involv^  the 
Waldensians,  Stephen  being  burned  at 

4.  Bela-    ^^^  stake  in  Vienna  during  this  period, 
tiona       This  persecution  may  also  have  been 

with  the    the  cause  of  the  renewed  attacks  on 

Walden-  them  in  Brandenburg,  and  about 
■**^"«  1478  two  Waldensians  accordingly 
went  from  that  country  to  the  Breth- 
ren, thus  inaugurating  an  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  two  sects  which  resulted  in  a  number  of 
Waldensians  joining  the  Brethren  after  1480  and 
settling  at  Landslax>n  in  Bohemia  and  at  Fulneck 
in  Moravia.  In  the  latter  country  both  sects  were 
tolerated  under  King  Matthias,  until  the  end  of  his 
reign,  when  a  decree  of  expulsion  was  issued  in 
1488,  although  it  was  soon  revoked  at  the  petition 
of  some  patrons  of  high  rank.  A  portion  of  the 
Brethren  had  already  emigrated  to  Moldavia,  but 
apparently  returned  within  a  few  years. 

Internal  strife,  centered  about  the  ideal  of  Peter 
mentioned  above,  was  more  perilous  to  the  main- 
tenance of  imity  than  external  oppression.  A 
"  small  "  party  clung  to  this  ideal,  and  accordingly 
rejected  temporal  power,  law,  service  in  war,  the 
oath,  and  the  like  as  unchristian,  while  a  ''  great  " 
party  regarded  all  these  as  dangerous,  yet  not 
to  be  rejected  unconditionally.  The  controversies 
ended  in  1494  with  the  victory  of  the  "  great " 
party,  the  "  small  "  party,  who  called  themselves 
Amosites  after  their  leader  Amos,  separating  as 
an  independent  community  and  preserving  an 
existence  for  several  decades.  Dunng  these  dis- 
sensions two  leaders  of  the  "  great "  party,  Lukas 
and  Thomas,  journeyed  to  North  Italy  to  visit  the 
Lombard  Waldensians  in  their  own  homes,  possibly 
seeking,  in  view  of  their  disagreement  with  the 
"  small "  party,  to  make  a  final  effort  to  induce 
the  Waldensians  to  break  openly  with  Rome. 
A  correspondence  between  the  Brethren  and  the 
Waldensians  was  associated  with  this  journey, 
the  three  Waldensian  treatises,  preserved  either 
entire  or  in  fragments.  La  epistola  al  aerenisaimo 
Rey  Lancelau ;  Ayczo  es  la  causa  del  nostre  departi- 
meni  de  la  gleysa  Ramana ;  and  De  I'AnHchristf 
as  well  as  the  catechism  Las  interrogations  menors, 
being  apparently  translations  or  revisions  of  Bohe- 
mian writings  composed  by  the  Brethren,  although 
the  mutual  relations  are  not  yet  altogether  clear. 

n.  The  Brethren  under  Lukas:  The  period 
between  1496  and  1528  is  marked  by  the  activity 
of  Lukas.  Although  he  was  not  appointed  presiding 
bishop  until  1517,  his  influence  was  potent  during 
the  administration  of  his  predecessors  in  office, 
Procopius  (1507)  and  Thomas  of  Pfelou5  (1517). 
His  special  task  was  the  restoration  of  the  Unity 
which  had  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  secession  of  the  **  small  "  party.  A  mass  of 
ordinances,  touching  on  all  the  relations  of  life. 
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was  prepared  to  build  up  the  Christian  community 
on  the  principles  newly  won.  The  doctrines,  which 
had  thus  far  been  formulated  but  feebly,  were  now 
systematized  on  other  foundations,  and  from  these 
various  points  of  view  Lukas  developed  a  note- 
worthy literary  activity.  The  external  existence 
of  the  Unity  was  seriously  threatened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Vladislav, 
who  had  tolerated  them  hitherto,  was  induced  to 
proceed  against  them  by  Bohuslav  of  Lobkowitz, 
the  foremost  representative  of  Bohemian  human- 
ism, who  saw  the  roots  of  manifold  evils  in  religious 
disunion.  At  the  same  time  Alexander  VI  sent  the 
Dominican  Heinrich  Institoris  to  OlmQtz  as  censor 
of  books  for  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (bull  of  Feb.  4, 
1500),  and  he,  after  a  fruitless  disputation  with 
certain  representatives  of  the  Brethren,  preached 
against  them  with  extreme  severity.  The  over- 
tures toward  a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and 
the  Utraquists  (1501)  led  the  latter  to  make  com- 
mon cause  in  opposition  to  the  Brethren,  and  a 
decree  of  the  king,  dated  July  5,  1503,  forbade  all 
further  toleration  of  the  sect  in  Prague  and  the 
royal  cities,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  estates 
voluntarily  enforced  this  prohibition  in  their  dis- 
tricts. A  conference  held  at  Prague  between  the 
Utraquistic  clergy  and  some  of  the  Brethren  failed 
to  convince  the  latter  of  their  "  errors,"  nor  did  a 
Latin  creed  given  them  by  the  king  in  1503  meet 
with  their  approval.  He  was  still  more  incensed  at 
them  by  two  venomous  letters  of  the  OlmQtz  canon 
Augustine  K&sebrot,  so  that  he  issued  a  sharp  decree 
against  them  in  1507.  These  decrees,  however, 
could  not  become  valid  until  accepted  by  the  diet, 
and  Vladislav  accordingly  proposed  a  law  against  the 
Brethren  at  the  diet  convoked  on  July  25,  1508. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  estates  and  placed  on  the 
code,  as  in  force  throughout  the  country.  It 
forbade  all  public  and  private  gatherings  of  the 
"  Pickards,"  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
their  books  and  writings,  while  they  were  com- 
manded to  attend  Roman  Catholic 
1.  Op-  or  Utraquistic  churches,  their  clergy 
pressive    and  teachers  being  prisoners  of  the 

Measnrea    king    unless     they    should     consent, 
of         after    receiving    instruction,    to    join 

Vladislav,  one  of  these  religious  bodies.  The 
law  is  said  to  have  been  obeyed  by  all 
estates  until  Christmas,  and  those  who  still  tolerated 
"  Pickards  "  were  mulcted.  This  measure  condi- 
tioned the  position  of  the  Brethren  in  Bohemia  for 
almost  the  entire  period  of  their  existence,  but  the 
Moravian  diet  refused  to  accept  it.  In  1541  the 
code  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Prague,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  dnift  the  laws  anew  at  following 
diets.  Thereupon  the  Brethren  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  abolition  of  the  law,  but  in  vain;  nor  was 
it  repealed  imtil  an  imperial  letter  of  Rudolf  II 
in  1609.  It  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  political 
conditions  of  Bohemia  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  that  a  community  which  was  legally 
prohibited,  like  the  Brethren,  could  attain  such 
wide  extension  and  importance.  This  was  possible 
only  because  the  nobles  obeyed  the  laws  as  they 
pleased,  for  the  king  was  generally  too  much  occu- 
pied with  foreign  affairs  to  be  able  to  insist  rigidly 


on  compliance  with  his  statutes,  and  in  case  he  did 
attempt  to  execute  them,  he  was  resisted  by  a 
coalition  of  the  estates,  who  sought  to  check  all 
growth  of  the  royal  power.  At  first  the  law  was 
strictly  observed,  and  the  Brethren  were  severely 
oppre^ed,  their  meeting-places  being  closed, 
their  priests  expelled,  and  imprisonment  and  even 
occasional  execution  serving  as  deterrent  meas- 
ures. Lukas  himself  was  imprisoned,  and  was 
freed  only  by  the  death  of  Vlswiislav  on  Mar.  13, 
1516.  This  event  lessened  the  severity  of  a  perse- 
cution which  had  been  opposed  by  some  estates 
from  the  very  beginning.  During  the  reign  of 
Vladislav's  son  Louis,  which  marked  a  further 
decay  of  the  royal  power,  the  persecution  of  the 
Brethren  ceased  altogether,  and  the  governmental 
center  of  the  Unity,  which  had  been  transferred  to 
Prerau  in  Moravia  during  the  period  of  oppression, 
was  again  removed  to  Bohemia,  and  located  at 
Jungbunzlau,  the  residence  of  Lukas.  While  he 
was  presiding  bishop,  the  Brethren  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  German  Reformation,  when  Luther 
learned  of  their  short  catechism,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  received  a  German  translation  in  1521. 

Although  Luther  at  first  declared  himself  at  least 
in  sympathy  with  their  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  became  estranged  from  the  Brethren  after  1524, 
while  their  tendency  to  remain  aloof,  so  far  as 
possible,     from    the    Lutheran    movement    was 
strengthened  by  the  vagaries  of  Gallus  Cahera  in 
Prague  (1523-29),  especially  since  it 
2.  Over-    resulted  in   the  enforcement   by  the 
torea  to     diet  of  the  decree  of  Vladislav  (1525). 
the  Prot-   The   Brethren    also   sent    a   fruitless 
••tanta.    deputation  to  Erasmus,  apparently  in 
1520.    In    the    closing   years    of   his 
life  Lukas  found  himself  obliged   to  break  with 
the  Habrovanites  or  Lultish  Brethren  in  Moravia, 
who  were   closely  associated   with   the   "  small " 
party,  and  rejected  celibacy,  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority,  and  the  taking  of  oaths,  in  addition  to 
following  Carlstadt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  wishing  to  substitute  baptism  of  the 
spirit  for  baptism   by   water.    After    a   fruitless 
conference,  letters  were  exchanged  with  consider- 
able frequency  for  a  number  of  years,  while  an  effort 
made  by  the  Anabaptists  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  Tyrol  to  Moravia  to  unite  with  the  Brethren 
ended  in  1528  in  a  complete  schism.     Lukas  died 
at  Jungbunzlau  on  Dec.  11,  1528,  and  was  buried 
in  the  local  house  of  the  Brethren,  which  had  for- 
merly been  a  monastery.    The  organization,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  given  the  Unity  remained  im- 
changed  imtil  its  end. 

In  principle  the  supreme  judicial  power  was 
lodged  with  the  synod,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
clergy,  although  it  contained  no  delegates  chosen 
from  the  communities.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  although  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative body,  the  "Close Council"  (tlzkd  rada)y 
which  was  composed  of  some  ten  members  chosen 
by  the  synod  for  life,  apparently  constituted  the 
real  government.  The  legal  relation  of  the  "  Close 
Coimcil "  to  the  synod  seems  never  to  have  been 
accurately  defined.  At  the  Synod  of  1497  the 
"  Close  Council "  was  treated  with  all  submission 
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and  obedience,  and  was  empowered  to  make 
whatever  changes  and  ordinances  it  deemed  best 
without  awaiting  a  decision  of  the  synod.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  never  abused  its  privileges,  and 
held  a  general  council  yearly  whenever  this  was 
possible,  while  other  synods  also  existed  in  individ- 
ual districts.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  ''  Close 
Council "  was  called  a  "  judge "  (sudi),  and  this 
office  was  originally  united  with  that  of  bishop  in 
the  person  of  Matthias,  although  he  proved  himself 
unequal  to  the  position  in  the  strife  with  the 
"  small "  party,  so  that  Procopius  was  appointed 
audi,  Matthias  retaining  only  the  episcopal  power 
of  ordination.    Authorized  by  the  "  Close  Council," 

he    associated    Thomas    and    Elias, 

8.  Later    whom  he  had  already  ordained  priests, 

Oriraniza-  and  after  the  death  of  Matthias  and 

tlon.       the  resignation  of  Procopius  in  1500, 

the  power  of  direction  and  ordination 
was  again  united,  and  given  to  four  newly  chosen 
Brethren,  Thomas,  Elias,  Lukas,  and  Ambrose, 
the  first  two  already  possessing  the  episcopal  ordi- 
nation and  the  last  two  now  receiving  it.  Each  of 
them  was  placed  over  a  diocese  which  he  controlled 
and  in  which  he  ordained  the  priests.  The  priest 
next  in  age  to  these  four  was  called  the  judge,  and 
had  special  functions.  Jafet,  writing  in  1605, 
sought  to  show  that  this  organization  existed  from 
the  first  and  that  four  bishops  had  ruled  simul- 
taneously since  1467,  and  this  erroneous  view  was 
so  widely  disseminated  by  Wengierski  (Regen- 
volscius)  that  it  is  still  found  sporadically.  At 
the  head  of  each  community  stood  the  priest  or 
director  (sprdvce),  who  lived  in  the  "  house  of  the 
Brethren  "  and  supported  himself  as  an  artisan  or 
farmer.  He  might  possess  property,  although  he 
was  bound  by  certain  restrictions,  so  that  when,  for 
example,  he  received  a  legacy,  he  was  required 
to  deposit  it  with  the  "  Close  Council,"  which 
deprived  him  of  it  in  case  of  need  or  inability  to 
discharge  his  office.  While  there  was  no  insistence 
on  the  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy,  it  was  regarded  as 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  imsettled  position  of  the 
community,  and  was  the  rule  until  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  With  the  priest  lived 
his  assistant  or  deacon,  who  aided  him  both  in  his 
daily  toil  and  in  teaching  school,  and  especially  in 
the  instruction  of  the  acolytes  (young  men  in  train- 
ing for  the  priesthood),  who  resided  in  the  ''  house 
of  the  Brethren."  The  deacon  accompanied  the 
priest  in  all  his  pastoral  journeys,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  preach,  to  baptize  in  case  of  need,  and  to 
aid  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  although  he  could  neither 
consecrate  the  elements  nor  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction at  the  close  of  the  service  of  the  community. 
A  council  of  the  conmiunity  aided,  and  in  part 
supervised,  the  priest  in  controlling  the  property 
of  the  congregation  and  in  distributing  alms.  The 
income  consisted,  in  addition  to  gifts  and  founda- 
tions, of  two  collections,  taken  at  Christmas  and 
St.  John's  Day.  Three  persons  were  deputed  to 
oversee  the  giving  of  alms,  while  the  council  of  the 
community  was  required  to  reconcile  antagonistic 
members  of  the  congregation  with  each  other  or  with 
the  priest,  to  control  morals,  and  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  church.    The  bodies  next  in  rank 


were  the  "  Close  Council "  and  the  synods.  The 
council  of  the  community  found  its  counterpart  in 
a  oonmiittee  of  aged  widows  and  spinsters  appointed 
to  supervise  the  morals  and  the  conduct  of  the  sisters. 
This  organization,  the  genesis  of  which  is  known 
chiefly  from  the  Dekrety,  remained  imchanged 
after  Lukas.  It  was  first  described  in  full  detail 
by  Lasidus  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  history  of  the 
Brethren,  and  was  officially  formulated  by  them 
at  the  General  Synod  of  2eravic  in  Moravia,  held 
in  1616. 

in.  Development  from  1528  to  162 1:  The  in- 
dependent development  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum 
closed  with  the  death  of  Lukas.  The  Lutheran 
party  among  the  Brethren,  headed  by  such  men  as 
Johimn  Horn  (Roh),  Michael  Weisse,  Johann 
Augusta,  and  Mach  Sionsky,  now  became  more 
prominent  and  assumed  the  leadership.  After  the 
brief  administration  of  the  insignificant  Martin 
Skoda,  Horn  became  judge  in  1532,  but  was  sur- 
passed in  importance  by  his  colleague  Johann 
Augusta,  a  man  characterized  by  meager  educa- 
1    J  h  ^^^'^'  y®^   ^^    great   fimmess,  energy, 

Aimsta  *^^  eloquence,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  community.  He  sought  to  associate 
the  Brethren  with  the  foreign  Evangelicals,  and 
found  a  favorable  opportunity  shortly  after  1530, 
when  the  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg  re- 
quested Conrad  of  Krajek  to  instruct  him  in  the 
doctrines  of  his  sect.  A  confession  was  prepared, 
and  Luther  was  induced  to  have  it  printed  at  Witten- 
berg with  a  eulogistic  preface.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Augusta  made  overtures  to  the  Strasburg 
theologians,  and  Matthias  Cervenka,  his  envoy 
to  Butzer,  unexpectedly  met  Calvin.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  relations  with  the  Utraquistic  Church  of 
Bohemia  were  strained,  especially  during  the 
administration  of  Mistopol.  Another  trait  which 
characterizes  the  history  of  the  Brethren  after 
Lukas  (1528-47)  is  the  prominence  of  their  nobility. 
The  country  estates  were  required  to  take  part  in 
the  country  diets  just  as  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
shared  in  the  royal  diets,  and  it  thus  became  neces- 
sary for  the  estates  of  the  Brethren  to  enter  the 
former  to  defend  the  existence  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical union.  In  1535,  therefore,  they  gave  King 
Ferdinand  the  creed  of  the  Brethren,  signed  by 
all  members  of  the  nobility  among  them,  twelve 
lords  and  thirty-five  knights.  Since  ten  of  the 
twenty-six  nobles  tried  by  Ferdinand  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  so-called  Bohemian  revolt  in  1547 
were  members  of  the  Unity,  he  found  a  long-desired 
pretext  to  crush  the  community  so  far  as  possible. 
The  decree  of  Vladislav  was  reenforced,  certain  es- 
tates which  had  been  the  centers  of  the  brotherhood 
were  confiscated  by  the  king,  and  the  former  pro- 
tectors of  the  Brethren  were  no  longer  able  to  evade 
the  execution  of  the  decree  under  the  existing  dr- 
cimistances.  The  conmiunity  was  practically  des- 
troyed in  Bohemia.  Its  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Moravia,  but  the  majority  of  the  Breth- 
ren were  banished  from  the  entire  Idngdom.  Au- 
gusta himself  was  betrayed  to  Ferdinand,  and  re- 
gained his  freedom  only  after  repeated  tortures  and 
an  imprisonment  of  sixteen  years. 
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The  dxih  decade  of  the  eentury  ushered  in  a  period 
of  aimporativc  peat^*  for  the  Brethren,  and  they  now 
sought,  under  the  leadership  of  Johann  Blahoelav, 
to  gain  state  recognition  of  their  Church,  their 
chances  aeeming  cspceiaJly  favorable  in  view  of 
the  eupixiiscil  Pititebtant  tendency  of  Maximilian. 
In  15ii5  and  the  foUowing  years  they  accordingly 
endeavored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  archduke  through 
repeated  oonferences  between  Blahoslav  and  ilaxi- 
tnUian's  K)urt  preacher,  Pfauser  of  Vieniui,  but 
tfadr  efFortfl  to  secure  definite  promises  for  the 
future  bore  little  fruit.  The  same  objeet  was  pur- 
sued by  Utraquism,  which  had  now 

2.  OesAa-  become  essentially  Lutheran,  and  which 
tlon  of      had  prepared  a  new  creed  for  the  Lur 

Persecu-  theran  Church  in  Bohenaia  in  1575*  after 
tlon.  the  compacts  had  been  annulled  by  the 
diet  of  deputies  in  1567  as  antiquated. 
Through  their  Teprcsentattves  the  Brethren  sought 
to  have  their  independence  clearly  expressed  in  the 
preface  of  the  new  creed,  but  their  chance  of  recog- 
nition by  the  side  of  the  **  Noo-Utraquista  "  BteadHy 
decreased,  while  their  essential  community  of 
interetit  with  the  new  body  became  more  and  more 
clear.  In  1609,  when  the  estates  forced  Rudolf 
to  issue  his  charter,  the  Brethren  shared  the  rclig- 
ioua  liberty  which  it  granted  by  joining  in  the  Bo- 
hemian Confession  of  1575,  after  having  already 
gjven  a  full  explanation  of  its  acceptance  in  the 
previous  year. 

All  special  names  were  now  to  ceaae,  and  the 
members  of  the  united  Bohemian  Evangelical 
Church  were  henceforth  to  be  called  "  Utraquistic 
Christians/'  The  Brethren  were  represented  in 
the  common  consistory,  but  despite  the  abolition 
of  a  separate  name,  this  was,  strictly 
3,  The     speaking,  not    a  union,    but    rather 

Brethren  a  confetleration  between  the  UnU<i» 
Merged  in   Fratrum  and   the  Bohemian  Church, 

the  trtra-  The  BrethreHj  therefore,  retained  their 
quists,  ^^^  organization  and  regulations, 
and  even  their  independent  creed 
(1564),  while  the  Bohemian  Lutherans,  in  like 
manner,  held  to  the  Augsburg  Canfession,  although 
tKith  creeds  are  declared  to  be  in  full  harmony  with 
the  Bohemian  Confession  of  1575.  Definitive 
form  was  accordingly  given  the  qhnrch  discipline 
of  the  Brethren  at  the  Synod  of  Zeravic  in  1616 
under  tlie  title  Ratio  di^dptincp  ordinisque  c^^j- 
siastici  in  unilate  frairum  Bohemcrumf  but  the  plan 
of  making  this  valid  for  the  whole  Bohemian  Church 
was  not  realized.  This  organization,  however, 
had  but  a  brief  period  of  prosperity,  for  the  battle 
at  the  White  Hill  (Nov.  8,  1620)  destroyed  Protes- 
tantism in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

IV,  The  Brethren  in  Prussia  and  Poland:  The 
Brethren  exj>elled  from  Bohemia  in  1547  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Schmalkald  War  emigrated  partly 
to  Moravia  and  partly  to  Prussia,  where  they  were 
received  by  Duke  Albert,  After  his  death  in  1568 
they  returned  to  Moravia  and  Poland,  exercising  an 
important  influence  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Heformation  in  the  latter  country^  and  attempting 
to  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  various 
Bvangelical  bodies  at  a  synod  held  at  Seudomir  in 


157f>.  Their  scanty  remnants  still  exist  in  the 
five  so-called  oommumties  of  Unity  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Poscnr  Posen,  Lissa,  Lasswit£,  WaBchkCj 
and  Orzeszkowo.  Josef  Mui;ller. 

BfiiLioaHAf-RT:  For  (uU  bibiioirraphy  of  the  subject  oon- 
«uJt  W,  G.  >fiL]in.  Cat4ii<iffue  of  Books  relating  to  or  iHuMlra- 
ting  the  Mimtoty  of  ike  Vnito^s  Fratnun  ar  Unii^l  Brtth^ 
rfffi  tu*w  gtntrfdlj/  knovyn  oji  the  A/omrwJn  Church,  PhUadul- 
phim  ISSl. 

For  eenisral  hiAtory  conault;  Jh  Cftmpnvriufl,  HUtorica 
narmtio  d^  fratrum  oTthodorttrum  tcdetiiM  in  Bohemia^ 
Moravia.  <t  Polrmia,  Heidelberg,  1005,  J.  LftJ^iciuB,  De 
orioinM  ei  insiUuiis  Frairum  iibri  viii  (only  tbo  eiahth 
book  wma  public  lied,  vd.  J.  A.  Gomfiiiiuji,  1649);  flUitwia 
pa-Mcatiofvum  utmlesim  Bah^nkm^  Amsterdam,  164S,  Eng» 
tmnaLf  Lonilon,  1650;  J,  A.  Comijatua.  BccUmtv  Sbi~ 
vonicm  hi*toriohi^  Amnt^rdvn,  1660;  idem,  Hiatoria.  from 
trum  Bohemitrum,  ed.  Buddoua.  HrIIc.  1702;  Martf/rol^ 
givm  Bot^miaxirij  oder  die  bdhmiteke  VftfotgungtaencMfhim, 
m4-lS3S,  BdtUh.  1706:  D.  Cram.  AUe  und  n^ue  liriido' 
mwtorie,  Barby,  1771.  Eng.  tranJ-1..  LondoD.  1780;  Th* 
Reforwtation  and  Anti^Reformation  in  Bohemia,  ib.  1S45; 
V.  KpftsiriBlij,  Bfiiffiau^  HiMLtrjf  iff  the  Siaifonu:  Nationtt 
Edinburgh P  1S51;  A.  Gindply,  OtKhicht^  der  b^nAmi*rA™ 
Bmder,  2  Vole,,  Prague,  1&57;  A.  B[>*t,  Hixt  of  the  Bo- 
hemian and  Moravian  Brethren,  London.  186,1;  E.  W. 
Crtjger,  0€*ch\ehte  dcr  alUn  BrOderkirche,  Giuid&u,  1S66; 
D.  Benham.  Noia  on  the  OriQin  and  Epi^eopat^  of  the  Bo' 
hemian  Brethren.  London.  1867:  B.  Cierwenka,  GeKhichia 
der  wan^iuehen  Kirche  in  Bi>hment  2  vol*,,  Bielefeld, 
1870:  E.  Jano  Whatoly,  Sketches  of  Bohemian  RetiffiouM 
Hietory,  Lojidou,  1876;  E.  de  SchweinJta.  HiaL  of  th4 
Church  knm^n  aa  the  Unita»  fYatrum,    BethleJiem,    1885, 

For  tbs  church  order  consult:  Ratio  diMcipHnm  onfi> 
nimjue  etcletiastici  in  uminie  fratrum  Bfifitmfirum,  I«jb»* 
no.  1632.  Amjiterdam,  1660.  and  HaUe,  1732:  B.  Seifferth, 
CAtircA  Consiitulion  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Breth- 
ren.    The  Orimnal  Latin  wUh  a  TranMt.,  Lonilod,  1R66, 

The  onginjil  text  of  the  ConfeMwian  {m  roproduotd  in  A, 
Oindflly,  Quellen  rur  Geechichte  d«r  btihmiichen  BrOdir, 
p,  3fi4  eqq..  Vienna,  1861,  and  in  do  achwuUmti.  Ifittorff, 
ut  sKip.i  pp.  64&  pqq.  Consult  also  J.  C,  Kocchcr,  Dit 
drey  letftten  vnd  vorn^jmlen  Gfaubenatekenntnimiie  der 
bohmischen  Brfld&-^  Leip^iio.  1741:  H.  A-  Nlemcyer,  Cof* 
letHo  i3fJti/<watoi?«m.  pp,  771  eqq.,  ib.  1840. 

For  catechinmA  oonnuU:  J.  G.  Ehwalt,  Die  aite  und  ntme 
Lehre  der  bdhmiaehen  BrUdtr,  Dannie,  1756;  0.  A.  G.  vdd 
Zc^i<K;hwitjE,  Die  Kaleckimnen  der  WaitltnMr  untt  hohmi^ 
schen  BrOiJer.  Ertanjrt^n^  1863:  J.  MQller,  Dw  deutichen. 
Kaiechitmen  der  b6hmi*chsn  Bmder^  B«rlm,  1887. 

On  iba  Hymnology  oonniilt:  P^  Waekemai^el.  Da* 
deutaehe  Kirchenlied,  iii.  229-368,  iv,  346-453.  Berlin. 
1870-75;  J.  Zalm,  Die  oeiaUicken  Lied^  der  BrQder  in 
BMmm,  Miihren  und  Folen.  Nureaibor^.  1S76;  JuLiaj!, 
Hmnnolamf*  pp.  153^160. 

BOIS  (BOYS),  JOHH:  Chureh  of  England 
icholar;  b,  at  Nettle.'^tead,  near  Hadlcigh  (35  m. 
c-a.e,  of  Cambridge),  Suffolk,  Jan.  3,  1561;  d.  at 
Ely  Jan,  14,  1644.  He  studied  at  St,  John's  and 
Magdalen  CollegeSt  Cambridge,  won  elected  fellow 
of  the  former  in  15S0,and  was  Greek  lecturer  1584- 
1595;  became  rector  of  Boxworth  (5  m,  n.w.  of 
Cambridge)  1596,  and  prebendary  of  Ely  1615,  He 
wag  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Vei^ 
sion^  belonging  to  the  Apocrypha  company,  and 
when  hia  own  part  was  done  h  said  to  have  a4^i,sted 
the  other  Cambridge  company  on  the  section  from 
Chroniclafl  to  Canticles;  he  was  one  of  the  delegates 
engaged  in  the  final  rc\iiion.  He  aasifttcd  Sir 
Henry  Savile  (who  calls  him  **  most  ingenious  and 
most  learned  ^')  in  his  edition  of  Chryaostom  (8 
vols,.  Eton,  1612  [1610-13]),  and  left  tnany  manu- 
scrip tfl,  but  his  only  published  work  waa  V uteris  in~ 
tcrpretw  trum  Beza  ^iwque  re^^entioribus  collaiio  in 
qtinttuQT  evangcliis  d  apostolorum  actis  (London, 
1655). 
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Bibuoorapht:  The  lif«  of  Boia,  founded  partly  on  his  diary 
and  written  by  Anthony  Walker,  is  printed  in  Francis 
Peck's  Deaiderata  curioaa,  ii.  325-342,  London.  1779.  and 
additions  to  it  by  T.  Baker  are  appended  to  Peck's  Mem- 
oira  of  .  .  ,  Oliver  CromweU^  London,  1740.  Consult 
also  DNB,  V,  311-313. 

BOLINGBROKE,  HENRY  SAINT-JOHN,  VIS- 
COUNT.   See  Deism,  I,  (  8. 

BOLIVIA :  A  republic  of  western  South  America, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil;  on  the 
south  by  Paraguay  and  Argentina;  and  on  the 
west  by  Chile  and  Peru.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
from  520,000  to  600,000  square  miles,  the  popula- 
tion from  1,900,000  to  2,500,000,  of  whom  1,250,000 
are  Indians  and  over  500,000  half-breeds.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  1826  after  independence  had 
been  attained  recognized  Roman  Catholicism  as 
tl^e  state  religion  and  prohibited  the  public  exercise 
of  any  other  form  of  faith,  toleration  existing  only 
in  new  colonies.  Nevertheless,  the  properties  of 
the  Church  were  confiscated  and  sold,  only  the 
bishops  being  allowed  a  moderate  annual  simi. 
Complete  religious  liberty  was  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1905. 

In  its  hierarchical  organization,  Bolivia  forms 
the  province  of  La  Plata,  under  the  archbishop  of 
La  Plata  (Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata)  or  Sucre  (diocese 
since  1551;  archdiocese  since  1609  with  135  par- 
ishes). The  suffragan  bishoprics  are  those  of 
Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
Cochabamba,  founded  in  1847,  has  fifty-six  parishes; 
La  Paz,  founded  1608,  has  thirty-eight;  and  Santa 
Cruz,  founded  1605,  filty-four.  In  addition  to  the 
secular  clergy,  members  of  orders,  including  the 
Jesuits,  are  actively  engaged  in  missionary  labors 
among  the  Indians,  of  whom  some  200,000  still 
ding  to  their  pagan  faith.  The  schools  among  the 
converted  Indians  are  under  religious  control. 
There  are  four  seminaries  for  the  clergy,  six  ''  imi- 
versities,"  and  sixteen  higher  schools. 

The  inaccessibiUty  of  Bolivia  renders  immigra- 
tion, especially  from  Europe  and  North  America, 
scanty.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  the  country 
is  accordingly  small.  There  is  a  Presbyterian 
chapel  in  Sucre.  Canadian  Baptists  have  been 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  country  since 
1898  and  have  organized  churches  at  Oruro,  La 
Paz,  and  Cochabamba.  More  recently  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has 
entered  the  field  with  headquarters  at  La  Paz.  An 
interdenominational  mission  is  being  conducted  at 
Cochabamba  by  Australians.  The  educational  sys- 
tem is  being  reorganized  under  the  direction  of 
an  American  missionary. 

Bibuoorapht:  Bolivia,  issued  by  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  Washington,  1891.  cf.  the  Annual  ReporU  of 
the  Bureau  since  then;  A.  Bellessont,  La  Jeune  AmSrique. 
Chili  et  Bolivie,  Paris,  1897;  C.  Matienauer,  Bolivia  irt 
historiacher,  geoffraphitcher  und  cultureller  HinsidU,  Vienna. 
1897;  J.  S.  Dennis.  Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Mia- 
Hone,  New  York,  1902;  T.  C.  Dawson.  The  South  Ameri- 
can Republica,  vol.  ii.  New  York,  1904;  J.  Lee,  Religioua 
Liberty  in  South  America;  with  epeeial  Reference  to  recent 
Legislation  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  Cincinnati.  1907. 

BOLLAND,    JAN,    AND    THE    BOLLANDISTS: 

The   founder  of   the  monumental   hagiographical 
work   known   as   the   Acta  Sanctorum   BoUandU- 


tarum  (see  Acta  Martyrum,  Acta  Sanctorum),  and 
his  associates.  Holland  was  bom  at  Julemont,  near 
Li^,  Aug.  13,  1596;  d.  at  Antwerp  Sept.  12,  1665. 
He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1612,  was  ordained 
priest  before  1625,  and  in  1630  was  sent  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  began  what  was  to  prove  his  life- 
work,  making  use  of  the  mass  of  accumulated  mate- 
rial left  by  Hubert  Rosweyde  (q.v.),  the  originator 
of  the  idea,  but  largely  extending  the  space  con- 
templated by  him.  After  worldng  for  thirteen 
years  on  the  two  volumes  of  January,  he  called  to 
his  aid  two  other  Jesuits,  Gottfried  Henschen  and 
Daniel  Papebroch  (qq.v.),  who  visited  numerous 
libraries  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  quest  of 
material,  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  120,000  volumes  which  the 
BoUandists  now  possess.  The  first  volume  ap- 
peared at  Antwerp  in  1643,  and  the  work  went  on 
without  interruption  until  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1773.  Their  house  at  Antwerp  was  to 
be  turned  into  a  military  school,  and  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  continuing  their  task  until  in 
1776  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  made  arrange- 
ments to  help  them,  and  two  years  later  assigned 
them  the  Caudenberg  monastery  in  Brussels  as  a 
home.  Here  they  labored  on  as  a  company  of 
secular  priests  until  Joseph  II  interfered  arbi- 
trarily with  their  plans  and  finally,  in  1788,  for- 
bade them  to  continue  the  publication,  as  a  mere 
collection  of  old  documents  which  could  have  but  lit- 
tle interest  for  educated  men.  In  the  following  year 
the  Premonstratensians  of  the  abbey  of  Tangerlo 
in  Brabant  offered  to  buy  their  Ubrary  and  con- 
tinue the  work.  The  sixth  volume  of  October 
appeared  there  in  1794;  but  in  1796  the  French 
Republic  took  possession  of  Belgium  and  dissolved 
the  abbey;  the  manuscripts,  however,  were  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels.  Though 
both  Napoleon  and  the  French  Academy  desired 
the  continuation  of  the  work,  it  was  not  found 
possible  until  1837,  when,  under  the  inspiration 
of  De  Ram,  rector  of  the  University  of  Lou  vain, 
the  Belgian  Jesuits  once  more  took  it  up,  with  the 
promise  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  6,000  francs  from 
the  government.  The  editors  are  now  at  work  on 
the  month  of  November,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress,  it  is  hoped  that  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  see  the  completion  of  the  gigantic 
work.  The  present  BoUandists  are  also  publishing 
(since  1882)  an  annual  volume  of  Analecta  BoUan- 
diana,  containing  additional  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Syriac  texts,  new  dissertations,  and  corrections 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  work;  and  since  1890 
they  have  also  published  a  Bulletin  de  publica- 
tions  hagiographiqueSf  a  review  of  all  new  books 
bearing  on  the  subject.  They  have  published,  in 
addition,  two  complete  bibliographies  (Greek,  1  vol., 
Latin,  2  vols.)  of  all  the  printed  texts  and  other 
works  on  hagiography. 

Bibliooraj>hy:  A  memoir  of  Bolland  is  prefixed  to  vol.  i 
for  Marck  of  the  ASB.  Consult  further  J.  M.  Neale.  £•- 
eaya  on  Liturgiology,  pp.  89-97,  London,  1863;  C.  De- 
haisnes.  Lea  Originea  dea  Acta  Sanctorum,  Douai,  1869; 
G.  T.  Stokes,  The  BoUandiata,  in  Coutevzporary  Review, 
xliii  (1883),  69-84;  B.  AuW,  Lea  Demiera  Travaux  dea 
B<Mandi$(6a,  in  Revua  dea  deux  mondea,  Ixviii  (1885),  16^ 
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BOLSEC,  JERdME  HERMES:  French  contro- 
versialist and  physician;  b.  at  Paris  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  probably  at  Lyons 
1584.  He  entered  the  Carmelite  order,  but  was 
driven  from  Paris  for  the  boldness  of  his  sermons 
and  fled  to  Ferrara.  In  1550  he  was  physician 
to  M.  de  Falais,  a  nobleman  residing  near  Geneva, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Calvin.  Bolsec  was  fond  of 
dabbling  in  dogmatics,  but  was  repeatedly  admon- 
ished by  the  compagnie  des  pasteura  that  his  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  were  con- 
trary to  the  Bible.  He  seemed  to  submit,  but  on 
Oct.  16,  1551,  he  provoked  a  new  discussion  at 
Geneva  on  the  same  subject  and  was  imprisoned, 
whereupon  he  charged  Calvin  with  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  and  of  teaching  contrary  to  it,  and  the 
council,  in  their  perplexity,  accepted  the  propo- 
sition of  the  clergy  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Swiss 
churches.  Their  condemnation  of  Bolsec  was 
mild,  but  the  clergy  of  Basel  declared  that  Bolsec 
was  heretical  in  many  respects,  while  the  pastors 
of  Neuchiltel  declared  that  he  was  an  instrument 
of  Satan.  On  Dec.  22  he  was  sentenced  to  per- 
petual banishment  for  publishing  offensive  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  for  slandering  the  clergy  and 
charging  them  with  preaching  false  dogmas.  He 
was  expelled  from  Thonon  (Chablais)  by  Calvin, 
and  from  Lausanne  by  Beza,  after  having  again 
accused  the  former  of  **  making  God  the  author 
of  sin.''  He  then  returned  to  France  and  abjured 
Protestantism.  He  was  the  author  of  three  works: 
Le  Miroirf  envoyi  de  ViriU  au  Roi  Charles  neur 
fihne  (1562),  addressed  to  the  king  to  bring  about 
a  reformation;  Histoire  de  la  vie,  nunara,  odes, 
doctrine,  Constance  et  mart  de  Jean  Calvin,  jadia 
ministre  de  Genkve  (Lyons,  1577),  which  made 
the  author  infamous;  and  Histoire  de  la  vie,  rncmrs, 
doctrine  et  d&portemens  de  Th.  de  Bkze,  dil  le  Spec- 
table,  grand  ministre  de  Genkve  (Paris,  1582),  written 
in  a  tone  of  moderation.  The  entire  life  of  Bolsec 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  restless,  vain  spirit,  not 
overscrupulous  in  getting  revenge  or  in  winning 
patrons.  Euo&ne  Choibt. 

Bolsec  may  easily  be  represented  in  a  more  fa- 
vorable light  as  an  honest  opponent  of  Calvinistic 
dogma,  and  an  advocate  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  speech.  Persecution  (defamation, 
repeated  imprisonment,  banishment  from  Geneva 
and  from  other  places  where  he  attempted  to  settle 
by  the  persistent  efiforts  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
others)  embittered  his  spirit  and  no  doubt  led  to 
exaggerated  representations  of  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  his  opponents,  and  at  last  drove  him 
back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.       A.  H.  N. 

Bibliography:  CR,  Opera  Calvini,  viii,  141;  E.  and  £. 
Haag,  La  France  proteatante,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier,  vol.  ii, 
PariB,  1870;  E.  Choisy,  La  ThiocraHe  h  OenHe  au  tempa 
de  Calvin,  Geneva,  1807;  J.  A.  Gautier,  Hietoire  de  Oenkve, 
iii.  432  sqq..  ib.  1800. 

BOLSENA,  MIRACLE  OF:  A  miracle  which, 
according  to  an  account  strongly  affirmed  in  local 
tradition,  occurred  in  1264  in  the  town  of  Bolsena 
(tlie  ancient  Vulsinius;  7  m.  s.w.  of  Orvieto)  in 
L'mbria,  Italy.  The  details  of  the  story  vary  in 
di.Terent  accounts,  but  the  substance  of  the  occur- 
rence is  as  follows:  A  priest,  who  had  been  long 


troubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  accidentally  let  fall  upon 
the  Unen  corporal,  while  saying  mass,  some  drops 
from  the  consecrated  chalice.  While  endeavoring 
to  conceal  this  mishap,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive 
that  the  stain  was  no  longer  as  of  wine  but  resembled 
fresh  blood,  and  had  not  the  irregular  trace  of  a 
few  spilled  drops,  but  the  form  and  contour  of  the 
consecrated  host  or  wafer.  The  miracle  produced 
a  great  sensation  throughout  the  surrounding 
country.  Pope  Urban  IV,  at  that  time  staying 
in  Orvieto  with  the  pontifical  coiui;,  caused  the 
stained  corporal  to  be  brought  to  the  city,  where  it 
has  ever  since  been  carefully  preserved.  This  miracle 
was  the  determining  reason  which  caused  Urban  to 
make  general  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christ!  (q.v.).  The  composition  of  the  liturgical 
office  of  the  feast  was  entrusted  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
but  in  it  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  miracle. 

The  miracle  of  Bolsena  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  genius  of  Raffael,  who  made  it  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  frescoes  in  the  second  sala  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  painting  idealizes  the  scene  and  intro- 
duces, not  Urban  IV  but  Julius  II,  under  whose 
pontificate  the  fresco  was  executed,  as  present  at 
the  mass.  The  present  cathedral  church  of  Or- 
vieto was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure 
to  commemorate  the  miracle,  and  much  of  the  elab- 
orate decoration  refers  to  it.  The  corporal  is 
preserved  in  a  silver  shrine  enriched  with  many 
figures  in  relief  and  subjects  in  translucent  colored 
enamels.  The  shrine  was  begim  by  Ugolino  Veri 
of  Sienna  in  1338  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
specimens  of  medieval  silversmith  work  in  Italy. 
The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  is  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  solemnity  each  year  in  Orvieto  and 
the  corporal  is  carried  in  procession  through  the 
town  together  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

James  F.  Driscoll. 

Biblioghapht:  DicHonnaire  dee  prophHiet  et  dee  miradee, 
vol.  i,  in  Migne't  EneyctopMxe  tMologiquet  vol.  xxiv.  Paris, 
1852. 

BOLZANO,  bol-tsa'nO,  BERNHARD :  <jerman  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  and  noted  mathematician; 
b.  at  Prague  Oct.  5,  1781;  d.  there  Dec.  18,  1848. 
He  took  orders  and  was  made  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  in  Prague  1805.  He  was  soon 
suspected  of  heterodoxy,  was  accused  at  Rome 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1820,  on  a  charge  of  connection 
with  certain  student  societies,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  professorship;  he  was  also  suspended 
from  his  priestly  functions.  Thenceforth  he  de- 
voted hinoself  to  study  and  literary  work.  He 
sought  to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
with  reason  and,  it  was  said,  considered  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  doctrine  of  more  importance  than 
its  traditional  belief.  In  philosophy  he  was  influ- 
enced by  Leibnitz  and  Kant.  His  contributions 
to  mathematical  science  were  original  and  im- 
portant. His  works  were  numerous;  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Lehrbuch  der  Religionswissenschaft 
(4  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1834),  a  philosophic  presentation 
of  the  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholic  theology;  Wissen- 
schaftslehre ;  Versw^  einer  neuen  DarsteUung  der 
Logik  (4  vob.,  1837). 
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ed.t  Vieonftt  1875  (*n  ftUt43biogrftphy>:  Dr,  Bolsono  und 
ttine  G^sner.  Ein  Beitniff  sur  neueeien  LUeTatut&Mt^u^hte, 
ib.  183&;  A.  Wi^h^upt,  Skitun  awt  dtm  Lc^en  B.  Boi- 
ranot,  LsipAic,  1&50. 

BOMBERGER,  JOHN  HEIHIY  AUGUSTUS: 
Reformed  (German);  b.  at  Laneaskjr,  Penn., 
Jan.  13,  1817-  d.  at  C!olIcgevillc,  Penn.,  Aug.  19, 
1 890 .  lie  was  grvtd uated  at  Marshall  College , 
1S37,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminatyi  Mercers- 
burg,  Penn-,  1838;  served  aa  pastor  of  German 
Refonned  Churches  in  Pennsylvania  till  1870^ 
when  he  beeame  president  of  Ursinus  College  at 
Collegeville.  He  began  a  condensed  translation 
of  the  first  edition  of  Herzog's  RealencyklopMi^ 
of  which  two  volumes  were  publiiihed  (Philadel- 
phia, 1856-60),  embracing  vols,  i-vi  of  the  orig- 
inal; ho  issued  a  revised  translation  of  Kurtz's 
Tt^i-book  of  Church  History  (Philadelphia,  1860), 
and  edited  The  Reformed  Church  Monthly  (in 
opposition  to  the  *'  Mercersburg  theology  **), 
1868-77,  He  also  published  Inlani  Salvoiifin  in 
its  Relation  to  Infant  Depravity,  Infant  Regeneration, 
and  Infam  Baptism  (1859);  Five  Years  at  the  Race 
Street  Church  [Philadelphia],  iinth  an  ecdema^tieal 
appendix  (i860);  The  Revised  Liturgy,  o  history 
and  crUicism  of  the  rilualistic  movefttent  in  the 
German  Reformed  Chureh  (1867);  Reformed,  not 
RUuali&tie  :  a  reply  to  Dr.  Nevin*s  **  Vindication  ** 
(1867). 

BORAp  GIOVANin:  Roman  Catholic  theolog- 
ical writer;  b,  at  Mondovi  (55  m.  w.  of  Genoa), 
Piedmont,  Oct.  19,  1609;  d.  in  Rome  Oct.  28, 
1674.  He  came  of  an  old  French  family,  and  in 
his  fifteenth  year  entered  the  Italian  congregation 
of  reformed  Cistercians,  becoming  lnUir  prior, 
abbot,  and  general,  Clement  IX  made  him  a 
cardinal  in  1669,  and  he  acquired  a  great  reputation 
for  both  piety  and  learning.  His  most  important 
writings  arc  ascetical  and  liturgical.  To  the  latter 
ctasa  belong  his  Psaltentis  e(x4esia;  hjormonia  (Rome, 
1653),  a  historical,  symbolic,  and  ascetic  treatise 
on  the  psalmody  of  the  Churchj  and  the  still  better 
known  Itcrum.  Itiurgicarum  Itbri  it  (Rome,  1671), 
a  i$ober  and  learned  investigation  of  Uturgical 
antiquities.  The  first  complete  edition  of  liis 
workji  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1677,  followed  by 
several  others. 

BONALB,  LOUIS  GABRIEL  AMBROISE,  VI- 
COMTE  DE;  Fnmch  political  and  philosophical 
writer;  b.  at  Monna,  near  Millau  (130  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Mar^Mlles),  Aveyron,  Oct.  2,  1754;  d*  there 
Nov.  %i,  1840.  He  emigratetl  in  1791  and  settled 
at  Heidelberg;  returned  to  France  in  1797,  lived 
in  concealment  for  a  time,  and  then  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  his  estates;  in  1S08  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  the  Imperial  University,  and,  after 
the  Restoration,  member  of  the  Council  of  Pviblic 
Instruction;  from  1815  to  1822  he  was  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  1822  minist^^r  of 
State,  and  in  1823  was  made  a  peer  of  France; 
after  1830  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  leadens  of  the  reaction aiy  school  to  which 
belonged  De  Maistre.  D' Eckstein,  Ballanche,  Lamen- 
nais,  and  others,  which  started  with  the  principle 


that  revelation  and  not  observation  is  the  true 
ground  of  philosophy;  absolutism  in  pohtics  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  in  religion  were  in  hlB 
view  the  natural  and  desirable  order  of  things. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  his  many  writings  were 
Th^orie  dit  pouvotr  polUique  et  religietLr  (3  vols., 
Constance,  1796);  La  Legislation  primitive  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1802);  Rechercbea  philosophiqtdee  stir  te* 
premiers  oh  jets  dcs  connaiesances  morales  (2  vols,, 
1S18).  His  collected  works  were  published  in 
twelve  volumes  in  1817-19  and  again  in  three 
volumes  in  1859.  His  (second  son,  Louis  Jacques 
Maurice,  b.  at  Millau  Oct.  30,  1787,  d.  at  Lyons 
Feb,  25,  1870,  became  bishop  of  Puy  in  1823,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  in  1839,  cardinal  in  1841;  he 
was  a  strong  Ultramonttme. 

BtBUaanAPUT:  Victor  do  BoTuUd,  De  ta  rie  €t  da  icriU  du 
ricomt9  de  Bomdd.  Avignon.  1853  (by  his  «in)i  J.  Blwi- 
choD.  Le  Cardinal  da  Bonatd  .  .  .  ,  fa  vu  cC  «  vutrei, 
Lyons,  IS70. 

BOHAR.AKBIIEW  ALEXANDER;    Free  Church 

of  Scijthmd;  b,  at  Edinburgh  May  29,  1810, 
youngest  brother  of  Horatius  Bonar  (q.v.);  d.  in 
Glasgow  Dec.  30,  1892.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh; 
was  minister  at  Coll  ace,  Pertlialdre,  1838-56,  of 
the  Finnieston  Church,  Glasgow,  1856  till  his  death. 
He  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  and  was  its 
moderator  in  1878.  He  was  identified  with  evan- 
gelical and  revival  movements  and  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  of  premillenialism.  With  the  Rev. 
R,  M.  MeCheyne  he  visited  Palestine  in  1839  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  there,  and 
published  A  Narrative  of  a  Mis^sion  of  Inquiry  ta 
the  Jews  from  ihc  Church  of  Scotland  in  1SS9  (Edin- 
burgh, 1842);  he  also  published  a  Memoir  of  Mr. 
MeCheyne  (1845);  a  Commentary  on  Leviticus 
(1846);  Redemption  iJramng  Nigh,  a  defence  of 
Premillenialism  (1S47);  Christ  and  his  Church 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1859);  cilited  Samuel 
Rutherford^a  Lrttcrs  (1863);  and  wrote  many  tracts, 
pamphlets,  and  minor  biographies. 

BiDi.ioonAPMr;  A.  A.  Bonar,  Diary  and  L#ltert,  inlited  by 
hiA  daughtepH  Marjuty  RonAT,  London.  1805.  who  pub- 
lished alao  a  volume  of  R^minUciru^^.  ib.  1^054 

BONAR,  HORATIUS :  Fn^  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  19,  18(J3;  d,  there  July  31, 
1889.  He  studied  at  EtUnburgh;  became  minister 
at  Kelso  1837,  at  the  ChaUncrs  Memorial  Chureh, 
Eklinburgh,  1866;  with  his  congregation  he  joined 
the  Free  Church  in  1843.  He  was  a  premlllenarian 
and  expressed  his  views  in  bw^ks,  stich  as  Prophet-- 
ical  Landmarks  (London,  1847),  and  in  the  Quar- 
terly JoUTnal  of  Praphjecy,  which  he  founded  in  1849. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  poems  and  hjinn*  which 
include  "  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,"  "  1  heart! 
the  voice  of  Jesus  say/'  and  others  equally  familiar. 
The  best  known  coJ lections  of  his  verse  are  Hymn^ 
of  Faith  and  Hope  (3  vols,,  1857-66);  The  Song 
of  the  New  Creation  and  other  pieces  (1872);  Hymns 
of  the  Natimty  ( 1878) ;  Songs  of  I^mm  and  Joy  ( 1888) ; 
Vfttil  the  Daybreak  and  other  hymns  left  behind 
(1891)),  His  prose  publications,  besides  sermons, 
tracts,  etc.*  inclu<le  The  Night  af  Weeping,  or  %mrd4 
for  the  suffering  family  af  God  (1846);  GmTs  Way 
of  Peace  (18152);  The  White  Fields  of  France: 
or  ihc  alary  of  Mr.  McAU'a  mission  to  the  working- 
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m^n  of  Paris  and  Ltjons  (1879);    Life  and  W(rrk 
ofG.  T.Dvdda  (1SS4), 

Bl»14CKinAMii?i  liorahti*  Honor,  a  Memorial.  Londuii. 
iSsa:  &.  W.  Dumdd,  EntiliJih  Humfm.  pp.  108-109  »nd 
passim.  N«w  Vqrk.  IMO:  Juliwi,  Hjnnnolofftf,  P9-  1^1-102: 
D^fB,  flupplemeot  vol.  I,  231-332. 

BOlfAVBNTUT^A  (Giovanni  di  Fidanza,  called 
Docior  S^aphicus):  Theologian;  b.  at  Bagnorea 
(50  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome)  1221;  d,  at  Lyons  July 
15,  1274.  He  entered  the  order  of  Si.  Francis 
probiibly  in  1238;  went  to  Paris,  1242  or  1243, 
and  studied  under  Alexander  of  Hales;  lectured 
there  on  the  **  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard  and 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  till  the  university  suspended 
lectures  in  1255;  was  chosen  generaL  of  his  order, 
1257;  cardinal  bishop  of  Albano,  1273.  His  last 
public  act  was  an  impressive  speech  delivered 
before  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  May,  1274,  for  the 
union  of  the  Ea3teni  and  Western  churches.  He 
was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV  in  1482,  In  defense 
of  his  order*  before  he  became  its  general,  during 
the  contest  between  the  Sorbonne  and  the  men- 
dicant monks,  he  wrote  his  Z>«  pauperit^  Christi, 
in  reply  to  William  of  St.  Amour's  De  peticulis 
nmd$^morum  tcmporum  (1256);  by  a  somewhat 
forced  and  sophistical  argumentation  he  represents 
voluntary  povt^rty  as  an  element  of  moral  perfection* 
Of  his  general  views  on  monastic  life  he  has  given 
an  exposition  in  his  DeterminationcJt  ifnirstionum 
circa  regutam  FmncUci.  In  lus  administration 
he  was  mild  yet  firm.  As  a  teacher  and  author 
he  occupies  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  in 
the  history  of  medieval  theology;  not  so  much, 
howevert  on  account  of  any  strongly  pronounced 
originality  as  on  accoimt  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  \'icws,  the  ease  and  clearness  of  his  reasoning, 
and  a  style  in  which  still  linger  some  traces  of  the 
great  charm  of  his  pjerMonality.  His  mystical  and 
devotional  writings — as^  for  instance,  Dc  sepUm 
iti1^e^{b^i«  a^Umitaiu — arc  almost  imitations  of 
Hugo  of  St*  Victor,  His  dialectical  writings  ace 
more  independent.  His  Breviloquium  (ed.  Da 
Vicenia,  2d  etl,  Freiburg,  ISSl)  is  one  of  the  beat 
expositions  of  Christian  dogmatics  produced  during 
the  Middle  Ages, 

BtBuooRAPETT:  Bona  Ventura's  workn  havo  been  pub- 
lisiMd  in  majiy  ecLitiuiifl,  af  which  tho  best  are  that  by 
P«|ti<»r,  15  vi>lj».,  PBri#t  t8<t3-Tl,  and  that  prepitred  by 
Oua  FranciscarvB,  10  Yoh^,  Ct&imc,  18^2-^3,  Of  liis  real 
or  «upp«iititioii9  worka  tic«EiHible  m  EnglJAh  translation, 
the  following  mjiy  be  mentioijecl:  7"^  MirTor  of  the  BUs^rd 
Ftr^n  Mam,  Dufalin,  1849;  Pholter  of  ths  BUM*ed  Virgin, 
LoDdoti,  1352:  The  Lif^  of  ChrUt.  ib.  1881;  The  MonUi 
of  Jmu*  ChriMt,  ib.  1 882;  Th4i  Life  of  St.  Praneit  of  Aa- 
«ut«  4th  fid*t  ib,  liS^;  St.  Banaventi^nt't  irutntcUont  for 
^  Season  vf  Lent,  ib.  1884;  Tk*  Snul't  Pt^otem  in  God 
(iraib-Hl.  of  thtf  f liner arium  Tntriti*  in  tlcum)  u  in  ttie  Jour- 
mil  af  SpectdaHve  PhilnMaphu,  vol.  xxi  U887X 

For  hi4  ijfe  consuU:  ASH.  July  14,  vol.  iii,  pp.  83S-g4H); 
HiMioim  liitirQiTe  de  la  Franre,  xit,  20^291;  A.  M. 
tjfi.  Vitenia^  Der  hciii(fe  Uonav^ntura  ^  .  .  in  aeintm 
L^)en  und  Wirktn,  Gerra.  traiul.  frum  the  Italian,  Fader- 
burii,  1S74;  L*  Cardimtl  5,  Bonaventure  ,  .  ,  $c  tU,  tQ 
tfuirt  et  *on  cuUa  h  Lyun,  Lyonj,  1875;  L,  C.  Skey,  Lift  of 
St  Bonattniur^,  London,  1889. 

Oa  h»  works  fs^nqult:  K.  d«  M«rv0n«,  Ettai  mut  la 
j)hilo9ifphi£  th  S.  Bonav^Tiiure,  Paris,  1855:  W.  A.  H alien- 
bent.  StMidien  tu  Botiarrnlura,  Berlin^  18^2;  J.  Richardtt 
^fu/fe  fur  te  myxticiaffie  npecutaUf  dc  S,  B^naventti^^t  Paria^ 
1873;  Fideha  a  Fauna.  Ratut  ruwa  cuUecHonit  itperum  om- 
..  ,  BonapeniuTi^t  Porui  1874;  A.  ^laria  a  Vioetia 


pt  Johann&i  a  Rubino,  Leiw-^m  Botutveniurmnum  phi^ 
toMttpftteti-thettloi^cum.  Venrct?*  ISSO;  J.  Kmuse.  Die  Uhrm 
deK  heili^pn  HinrnvEnturu  Hbrr  d»t  NatUT  der  kiirperiichtfi 
und  gfistigen  Wrffn,  Padcrborn,   1888» 

BOiro,  WILLIAM  BENNETT;  Anglican  arch- 
bishop of  Montreal  and  primate  of  aU  Canada; 
b.  at  Tturo  (8  m.  n,n.e.  of  Falmoutb),  Cornwall, 
England,  Sept.  10,  1815;  d.  at  Montreal  Oct.  9, 
1906.  He  came  to  Newfoundland  while  in  early 
youth  and  was  educated  at  Bishop's  College,  Len- 
nox villo,  P.  Q.,  being  ordered  deacon  in  1840  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  After  being 
Buccei9sively  a  traveling  missionary  in  1S4IJ-42 
and  a  naissionary  at  Lachine.  P,  Q.,  in  1842^8^ 
he  was  curate  of  St.  George ^s,  Montreal,  from  1848 
to  1860  and  rector  of  the  same  churf^h  from  I860 
to  1878.  He  was  like  wise  archdeacon  of  Mon- 
treal In  1870-72  and  dean  in  1871^^78.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Montreal, 
and  in  1901  was  elected  metropolitan  of  Canada, 
while  in  1904  ho  became  primate  of  ali  Canada. 
He  was  also  presidait  of  the  theological  college  of 
the  diocese  of  Montreal, 

BONET-MAURY,  AMY  GASTOH  CHARLES  AU- 

GUSTE :  French  Protei^tant ;  b .  at  Paris  Jan.  2  J 842, 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^  Napol^n  (now  College 
Henri  IV),  the  Borbonne  (baccaSaur^at  ^  lettres, 
1860)  and  the  universities  of  Geneva  and  Stras- 
burg  (1868),  He  was  successively  pastor  of  the 
Walloon  Reformed  Church  at  Dort  in  1868-72 
and  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Benuvak 
(Oise)  in  1872-79.  In  1S79  he  became  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  fa<;ulty  of  Protestant  the- 
ology of  the  IJjuversiity  of  Paris,  and  now  holds 
the  same  position  in  the  Independent  Divinity 
School  of  Paris.  From  1885  to  1889  he  was  librarian 
of  the  Mus^  F^dagogique.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal 
evangelical*  He  wrote:  Les  Ortgines  de  la  r^farme 
a  BcauvaU  (Paris,  1874);  Gerard  de  Groote^  wn  pr^ 
curseuT  de  la  rejarme  au  quatorzihnte  tdede  (1S78); 
E  quibus  }ontibu$  Nederlandieis  haujierit  scripior 
libri  eui  tUuius  est  De  Imiiatimie  ChriMi  (1878); 
Dej  On^^nes  du  thrwiiaimjru;  ^nitaire  chez  Us 
Angtuis  (1^1;  Eng.  transL,  London,  1SS3);  .4r' 
naidd  de  Breacia^  un  rifcfrmaUur  au  doutiknit  Hh^h 
(Paris,  1881);  Dt  opera  acholasHca  fratrum  vitts 
Eomm-uniB  in  Nederlandia  (1889);  0.  A.  Burger  el 
Im  origines  anglaiaejs  de  la  baUade  iHt/Taire  en  Alle~ 
maipe(1890);  Ignac^  DmUinger,  179Q-t89Q  (1892); 
Lettres  el  d^rJarcUions  de  J.  J,  I.  DatHingcr  au  isujet 
dmdeeretsi  du  Vatican,  IraduUeB  de  l^AUeftuxnd  (1893); 
Le  Congrhs  des  retigumi  A  Chicago  en  tS93  (1895); 
Histoire  de  la  l^ierU  de  conscience  depuis  VEdii  dt 
Nantee  ju^^  juHiel  1870  (1900);  Les  Prlcur^ 
s^eure  de  la  rrforirte  et  de  la  liberty  de  conscience  dan8 
les  pays  laiins  du  d&uzil^me  au  quintikme  si^e 
(1904);  Edgar  Quinei^  /ton  mivre  religieuse  et  son 
charad^e  moral  (1903);  and  Ulslamisme  d  le 
chriMianisTne  en  Afrique  (1906). 

BONIFACE;    The  name  of  nine  popes. 

Boniface  I;  Pope  418-422.  After  the  death  of 
2^imus,  a  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  ciiosc  the 
archdeacon  Eulalius  to  succeed  him  fBec.  27,  418); 
he  was  recognised  by  the  prefect  Symmachus  and 
consecrated  in  the  Lateran  two  dny^i  later.  But 
aaother  faction  held  an  election  on  the  28th|  and 
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chose  Boniface,  the  son  of  the  priest  Jocundus, 
consecrating  him  on  the  following  day.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  Symmachus,  the  em- 
peror Honorius  recognized  Eulalius,  and  Boniface 
had  to  leave  Rome.  His  supporters  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  representing  him  as  the  choice  of  the 
majority.  Honorius  called  a  council  to  meet  at 
Ravenna,  Feb.  8,  419,  to  decide  the  matter,  but 
it  reached  no  conclusion,  and  another  was  sum- 
moned for  May  1,  both  candidates  being  forbidden 
to  enter  Rome  in  the  mean  time.  Eulalius,  how- 
ever, entered  the  city  on  Mar.  18,  and  had  to  be 
removed  forcibly;  and  Honorius  now  recognized 
Boniface,  who  took  up  his  duties  on  Apr.  10.  This 
contest  caused  Honorius  to  decree  that  in  any 
subsequent  case  of  a  contested  election,  both  can- 
didates should  be  set  aside  and  a  new  choice  made. 

When  Boniface  I  intervened  in  any  ecclesias- 
tical disputes,  he  showed  great  justice  and  modera- 
tion. Tlie  clergy  of  Valence  accused  their  bishop 
Maximus  of  grievous  crimes;  Boniface  referred  the 
matter  to  a  Gallic  synod,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  review  its  decision.  Considering  the  priv- 
ilege granted  by  Pope  Zosimus  (417)  to  Bishop 
Patrodus  of  Aries,  to  consecrate  bishops  for  the 
provinces  known  as  Viennensia,  Narbonenaia  prima, 
and  Narbonenaia  aecunda,  to  be  an  infringement  of 
earlier  canonical  provisions,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
withdraw  it  so  far  as  to  allow  the  bishop  of  Narbonne 
this  metropolitan  privilege  for  the  Provincia  Nar- 
bonenaia  prima.  He  was  involved  in  long-drawn- 
out  negotiations  with  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Certain  Illyrian  bishops,  wishing  to  bring 
charges  against  Bishop  Perigenes  of  Patras,  who 
had  been  chosen  metropolitan  of  Corinth,  get- 
ting satisfaction  neither  from  the  papal  delegate 
for  lUyria,  Bishop  Rufus  of  Thessalonica,  nor  from 
the  pope  himself,  turned  to  Atticus  of  Constanti- 
nople for  redress.  The  latter  procured  an  edict 
from  the  emperor  Theodosius  II  (421),  placing 
lUyria  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople. 
Boniface  made  strong  representations  to  the  By- 
zantine court  (Mar.,  422),  but  would  probably  not 
have  been  successful  had  not  the  influence  of  the 
Western  emperor  Honorius  prevailed  with  Theo- 
dosius, who  withdrew  the  edict.  Finally,  Boniface 
had  inherited  from  his  predecessor  a  difficult  con- 
troversy with  the  African  church  (see  ZobimubV. 
he  had  no  better  success  than  Zosimus  in  securing 
the  recognition  in  Africa  of  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Rome.  On  the  contrary,  the  Synod  of  Carthage 
in  419  confirmed  the  seventeenth  canon  of  the 
synod  of  418,  which  positively  forbade  to  priests 
and  lower  clergy  any  such  appeals,  and  tolerated 
them  for  bishops  only  on  condition  that  the  pre- 
scription appealed  to  could  be  shown  to  be  Nioene; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  the  Coimdl  of 
Sardica.  Boniface  died  Sept.  4,  422,  and  is  reck- 
oned among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxoorapht:    Liber  jxmtificalUt    ed.  Duchesne,    i,    227, 

Paris,  1886;  A8B.  Oct..  xi.  605-«16;  F.  Gregorovius,  Ge- 

achidUe  der  Stadt  Rom,  i.  170  eqq.,  Stuttgart,  1876.  Eng. 

transl..   London,   1900;  J.   LAngen,  Qfchichte  der  rOmi- 

9chen  Kirchs  hie  Leo  /..  pp.  763  sqq..  Bonn.  1881;  Jaff^. 

Reoeeia,  i.   62;  Hefele.   ConeilienoeechichU,  ii.   122.   Eng. 

tranal.,    ii.    466;  Bower.    Popee,    i,    162-166;  Neander, 

Ckrie^n  Chvrdi,  ii.  208,  236.  662. 


Boniface  II:  Pope  530-532.  After  the  death  of 
Felix  IV  (middle  of  Sept.,  530),  a  contested  election 
followed.  The  minority,  in  obedience  to  the  dying 
charge  of  Felix,  chose  the  archdeacon  Boniface, 
a  Groth;  the  majority  elected  Dioscurus,  a  Greek, 
and  both  were  consecrated  on  the  same  day  (Sept. 
22).  The  Roman  senate  took  cognisance  of  the 
matter,  forbidding  imder  heavy  penalties  any 
proceedings  in  the  lifetime  of  a  pope  looking  to- 
ward the  elevation  of  a  successor.  The  schism 
was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  Dioscurus,  Oct.  14. 
The  Liber  pontificalia  asserts  that  Boniface  pro- 
ceeded with  great  violence  against  his  adherents; 
and  we  have  evidence  that  five  years  later  the 
bitterness  caused  by  this  was  not  extinct  among 
the  Roman  clergy.  The  dose  of  the  Semi-Pelagian 
controversy  falls  in  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  II. 
In  a  letter  to  Csesarius  of  Aries  he  pronounced 
against  the  opinion  that  man  could  attain  faith  in 
Christ  by  his  own  resources,  without  the  help  of 
divine  grace;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Csesarius,  he  confirmed  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Orange.  He  was  always 
zealous  in  maintaining,  if  it  was  not  possible  to 
extend,  the  papal  claims  to  jiurisdiction.  When 
Bishop  Stephen  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly  appealed 
to  him  from  a  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Boniface 
endeavored  to  reassert  the  old  rights  of  the  Roman 
See  over  Ulyria,  which  had  been  obsolete  for  a 
himdred  years.  The  proceedings  of  a  synod  held 
in  Rome  for  this  purpose  (Dec,  531)  seem  to  have 
been  fruitless,  for  soon  afterward  the  see  of  Larissa 
was  filled  by  a  nominee  of  Constantinople.  After 
attempting  in  vain  to  designate  the  deacon  Vigiliua 
as  his  successor,  Boniface  died  in  Oct.,  532. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuoaRAPHT:  lAber  pontificalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i,  281, 
Paris,  1886;  F.  Gregorovius,  OeechidUe  der  Stadt  Rom,  u 
329,  Stuttgart,  1876,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1900;  L. 
Duchesne,  La  Succeeeion  du  pape  FHix  IV.,  Rome.  1884; 
J.  Langen,  Oeeehichte  der  r&miadten  Kirche  von  Leo  /.  frui 
Nikolaua  /..  p.  305.  Bonn,  1886;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  PoUUk 
der  P&pete  von  Ortgor  /.  hie  auf  Qregor  VII.,  i,  20  sqq., 
Elberfeld.  1868;  Jaff«.  Regeata,  i.  111;  Schaff.  Chrietian 
Church,  iii,  326.  869;  Neander.  Chrietian  Churdi,  ii,  711; 
Hefele.  Concilienifeeehichte,  ii,  737-742,  Eng.  transl.,  iv, 
166,  167,  171  sqq.;  Bower.  Popee,  i,  331-333. 

Boniface  ni:  Pope  607.  He  was  a  Roman  by 
birth,  previously  a  deacon  and  apocriaiariua  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  to  which  he  had  been  sent 
by  Gregory  the  Great  in  603.  Apparently  he  was 
still  there  when  the  election  took  place,  as  nearly 
a  year  elapsed  between  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
and  his  consecration  (Feb.  19, 607).  As  (in  modem 
language)  nimcio  at  Constantinople,  he  had  appar- 
ently maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  usurper 
Phocas,  which  would  accoimt  for  the  favorable 
decision  made  by  the  latter  on  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  the  papal  claims.  One  of  the  com- 
missions  given  to  him  by  Gregory  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strife  over  the  title  of  "universal 
bishop  "  claimed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, John  the  Faster;  Gregory  did  not  claim  it 
for  himself,  but  he  was  imwilling  that  it  should  be 
borne  by  another.  The  Liber  pontificaliay  Paulus 
Diaconus,  and  Bede  all  assert  that  Phocas  recog- 
nized Rome  as  caput  omnium  ecdeaiarum.    Though 
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the  fact  is  not  denied,  it  ia  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  triumph  of  papal  politics,  wtiich  did  not  dis- 
dain the  alliance  of  a  base  and  criminal  niler.  than 
as  a  historical  justification  of  the  claims  of  Rome. 
Boniface  died  Nov.  12,  607.  (A.  HauckO 

Bxbuoorapht:  lAber  pon^ficatit,  ed*  Duehonne,  i>  310, 
Paris,  1886;  Paulus  Di&cotiUfl^  HImL  Lancobardutum.  iv, 
36.  in  MQH,  Script,  rw.  I^nffob.,  ed,  G.  Waiti,  Hbh- 
over,  1878,  Eng.  tran^l.,  p.  177,  Philiiddphi»,  1907;  F, 
Gregoroviufl,  Oetehichie  der  3tadt  Rmn^  ii,  102,  Stuttgart, 
1876.  Eng.  transl..  London.  1900;  J,  Langen*  OrschichUi 
der  rOmUcKen  Kirdie  .  .  .  &ij  Niko^u*  L,  p.  5(X>,  Boim, 
1886:  Bower.  Pop^,  i,  42B--12T:  Maan.  Fopei,  I.  i. 
269-262. 

Boniface  IV:  Pope  608-615.  He  wbb  the  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface  III  after  an  interregnum  of  ten 
months.  He  kept  up  the  same  friendly  relations 
with  Phocas,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome,  built  as  a  heathen  temple,  and  tranaformed 
it  into  a  church.  When  Heraclius,  who  overthrew 
Phocas  in  610,  was  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  to 
reconciliation  with  the  Mon op hy sites,  Boniface 
seems  to  have  approved  of  liis  plans;  which  prob- 
ably accoimts  for  a  letter  of  Colmnban  (q.v.) 
written  from  Bobbio  (c.  613),  informing  him  that 
people  call  him  a  receiver  and  protector  of  heretics 
who  deny  the  double  natiiro  of  Christy  atid  warning 
him  that  his  power  will  remain  only  so  long  as  he 
maintains  the  true  faith.  Boniface  died  May  25, 
615.  (A.  HAtTCK,) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pomificaliM,  ed.  Duchenve,  i.  3i7.  Parin, 
1886;  Jaff^.  Regeeta,  i,  220;  PsutJud  Di&contu,  Hittana 
Langchardorum,  iv.  36.  id  MGH,  Script,  rer.  Lanffob.t 
ed.  O.  Waits.  Hanover,  m7S,  Entr.  ti-ansl.,  p.  178,  Phila- 
delphia. 1907;  Bede,  lIi§L  e&tL,  ii,  4^  ed.  Plutnmer.  Vol. 
i.  p.  88.  Oxford.  18^6;  K,  Baxmano,  Die  PoUHk  der 
P&pate,  i,  160,  Elberft^d,  I  SOS:  F.  GrfiRoroviua,  Ge9ehu!hi» 
der  Stadt  Rom,  ii,  102.  Stuttgart.  1S76,  En£.  transl., 
London.  1900;  J.  Laogea.  GMcAtfAtf  der  rdmiacken 
Kirche  .  .  .  lie  Nikolaut  I.,  p.  501,  Bonn,  1835;  Neandet, 
ChriMtian  Church,  iii.  32,  3i,  134;  Bowery  Pope*,  i,  428-t2B; 
Mann.  Popee,  I,  i,  268. 

Boniface  V:  Pope  61&^2S,  The  Liber  pontifi- 
calls  tells  that  he  was  a  Neapolitan,  that  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  pope  by  his  love  of  peace 
and  kindness,  and  that  be  issued  a  number  of 
decrees  affecting  the  functions  of  the  different 
orders  of  the  clergy.  Bede  and  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  mention  several  letters  addressed  to  English 
personages;  the  moat  important  is  that  preserved 
by  the  latter,  a  letter  to  Justus,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (625),  confirming  for  aU  time  the  posi« 
tion  of  his  diocese  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  Bntam, 
and  extending  his  powers.  Boniface  died  Oct, 
25,  625.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  lAber  poniifUsaiia,  ed.  Duchesoo,  i,  SSI* 
Paris.  1886;  Jaff^.  REgtMta,  i.  222;  Bede,  Hi*t.  tc^l.  U,  | 
7,  ed.  Plummer.  vol.  i,  pp.  93-95,  Oxford.  1896;  F,  Gre- 
goroviua,  Oeechiehte  der  Stadt  Rom.  ii«  122.  3tuttgHrt, 
1876.  Eng.  transl.,  LoDdon,  1902;  Maon,  Popet,  I,  i, 
294;  Bower.  Popea,  i,  430-^32. 

Boniface  VI:  Pop«  S96.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hadrian,  a  Roman,  and  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
throne  in  April  or  May,  866*  by  a  popular  move- 
ment, on  the  death  of  Formosus,  although  he  had 
twice  been  deposed  from  his  spiritual  functions 
by  John  VIII  on  charges  affecting  his  moral  char- 
acter, and  apparently  was  never  canonicaity  re- 
stored. He  maintained  his  position  only  for 
fifteen  days,   as  the   party   hostile   to    Formosus 


carried  through  the  election  of  Stephen  VT,  who 
drove  him  out,  Othera  say  that  he  died  fifteen 
days  after  his  election.  (A.  Hadck.) 

BiBLiOiaitAPRTf  JalTl^.  Regeeia.  I,  439;    Annaiet    Fuldenms, 

ed.  a  H.  Peru*  in  MCN.  Stript.,  i,  412.  Hanover.  1S26; 

R.    BaxDiann,  Dii  PoliHk  dtr  Paptte,  ii.  70.  Elberfeld, 

1869;  J-    I^AH^en,   0f*chicht9  da-  rSmitchen   Kirdie  .  .  . 

6u  Greo&r  VII..  p.  303,  Bonn,  1892;  Bower,  Popee,  ii,  220. 

Boniface  VH:  Pope  974,  aS4-9S5,  After  the 
downfall  of  Benedict  VI,  Cresceotiua,  the  leader 
of  the  nobles,  cauaed  the  election  of  the  deacon 
Boniface,  called  Franco  (June,  974)*  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  order  his  predeeensor  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  was  able  to  bold  his  own  only  for 
six  weeks,  after  which  he  fled  to  Constantinople. 
Here  he  remained  for  more  than  nine  years— or 
as  long  as  Otto  II  lived  to  protect  the  popes  set 
up  by  him,  Benedict  VII  and  John  XIV.  Otto 
died  E>ee.  7,  983,  and  the  fugitive  Boniface  imme- 
diately asserted  his  claims.  Fle  reappeared  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  following  April  defeated  John 
XIV,  imprisoned  him  in  the  cattle  of  Sant'Angelo, 
and  had  him  either  poisoned  or  starved  to  death 
there.  Eleven  months  lat'er,  this  **  horrible  mon- 
ster "  (as  a  contemporary  eatls  him)  met  a  like 
fate,  dying,  it  seems  probable,  by  aflaassination 
in  the  summer  of  985;  his  body  was  mutilated  and 
insulted  by  the  infuriated  populace.  Gfr5rer*s 
hypothesis  that  his  murder  was  caused  by  the 
empress  Theophano  has  no  support  in  the  original 
authorities,  {A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioghapht;  J^f54,  Reij^ta.  i*  48£;  Hermanniu  Auiden- 
Bifl,  Ch-Qnican.  mi.  G.  H.  Pcrti.  in  M€ti,  Script,  v.  llO 
Bqq..  Bauover,  1844;  Gerbert,  A  eta  amcilii  Remeneie, 
ed.  O.  H.  PertB,  MGH.  Script,  iii.  672.  ib.  1839;  L.  a 
Ferucci.  Inve-^tigoiioni  .  .  .  tu.  fa  pertona  ed  ii  ponHiAcold 
di  Bomf*  VJI.t  LugQ,  185fi  (atteinptH  to  clc&r  Hon  if  ace 
of  tba  chai^ci);  J.  M..  Wattericb,  P<miificum  Romanoruirt 
vittM,  i*  ea.  Leipeict  1862^  J.  Lm^^en,  GeackKhte  der  r^tn^ 
sehen  Kirt^he  .  .  .  hie  GteQor  VIL,  Bonn.  1802. 

Boniface  VHI  (Benedetto  Gaetani);  Pope  1294- 
1303-    He  was  born  at  Anagni  [c.  1235],  and  prob- 
ably studied  civil  and  canon  law  at  Paris.     He 
began   his  ecclesiastical  career  as  canon  of  Todi, 
held  benefices  in   Lyons  and  Rome^  and  became 
notary  of   the   Curia.     Martin    IV   made    him    a 
cardinal    in    1281,    and    under    Nichoias    IV    and 
Ceiestine   V   he  wa.^  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  aacrcd   college ,   being  employed 
in    the    most    varied    missions.     He    encouraged 
Celestine  V  in  his  project  of  retirement  to  ascetic 
seclusion,  and  even  drew  up  the  formula  of  abdica- 
tion, by  which  ho  waa  to  profit;  for^  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  Celestine  had  laid  down  the  papal 
dignity,  it  was  bestowed  upon  his  adviser  (Dee.  24, 
1294).     Even    before    his    consecration*    the    new 
pope  asserted  his  prerogatives  by  revoking  many 
appointments  of   his   two   predecessors,   deposing 
archbishops   and   bishops   appointed   by   C^lestine 
without  the  consent  of  the  cardinals,  and  leaving 
Naples  for  Rome  with  all  his  court,  in 
Policy       spite  of  the  efforts  of  Charles  II  to 
and         detain  him  there.     He  was  consecrated 
Successes    and  crowned  in  St.  Peter's,  Jan*   23, 
in  Italy.     1295,  and  soon  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conflicts  of   the  time,   offering  to 
mediate  between  Genoa  and  Venice  in  February. 
Sicily  occupied  him    next;  it  had  freed  iLielf  from 
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French  domination  in  1282,  chosen  Peter  III  of 
Aragon  as  king,  and  thus  dissolved  the  feudal 
connection  with  Rome.  Peter's  son  and  heir, 
James  II,  showed  himself  ready  to  abandon  Sicily 
after  Aragon  had  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother.  Another  brother,  however — 
Frederick — stepped  in  and  assumed  the  Sicilian 
crown,  and  neither  repeated  papal  anathemas 
nor  an  armed  league  against  him  could  make  him 
renoimce  it;  in  1302  he  obtained  favorable  terms 
of  peace,  and  in  1303  papal  recognition.  Boniface 
also  intervened  in  the  strife  between  the  Blacks 
and  Whites  of  Florence,  in  favor  of  the  former, 
and  sent  a  legate  to  Tuscany.  From  the  sojourn 
of  Dante  in  Rome  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Bianchi 
dates  the  bitter  hatred  which  he  displays  for 
Boniface  VIII.  In  agreement  with  the  iVcrt, 
Boniface  brought  Charles  of  Valois  to  Tuscany  in 
1301  as  governor;  but  his  five  months'  rule  accom- 
plished nothing  but  the  alienation  of  the  last 
sympathizers  of  the  pope  there.  Boniface  had 
real  power  only  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  some 
central  cities.  Charles  II  of  Naples  became  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  Curia,  while  Pisa,  Velletri, 
Orvieto,  and  Terracina  chose  Boniface  as  their 
ruler.  But  a  hostile  party  was  forming  in  Rome, 
led  by  the  two  Colonna  cardinals,  who  disapproved 
of  the  close  alliance  with  Charles  II  and  secretly 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Aragon 
in  Sicily.  In  1297  the  pope  stripped  them  of  all 
their  ecclesiastical  dignities;  and  on  the  same  day 
they  formally  renoimced  their  allegiance  to  him, 
declaring  Celestine's  abdication  to  have  been  in- 
valid and  appealing  to  a  general  coimdl.  Boniface 
deprived  the  whole  family  of  their  possessions,  one 
after  another,  and  soon  Palestrina  alone  held  out 
against  the  papal  army.  The  Colonna  submitted 
in  1298;  but  when,  the  next  year,  Boniface  des- 
troyed Palestrina,  contrary,  they  asserted,  to  a 
promise  of  ultimate  restitution,  they  took  up  arms 
once  more  against  him.  Again  they  were  defeated, 
and  their  estates  divided  between  their  enemies, 
the  Orsini  and  the  Gaetani. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  Boniface  became  in- 
volved in  complications  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Italy.    Eric    VIII   of    Denmark    had   imprisoned 
the    archbishop    of    Lund    in    1294, 
Denmark,  really  to  extort  money  from  him,  but 
Hungary,   nominally    on    the    ground    of    con- 
and        spiracy.    In    1295    Boniface    sent    a 
Poland,     legate  to  demand  Ms  release  on  pain 
of    excommunication    and    interdict. 
These  penalties  were  imposed  in  1296,  but  Eric  held 
out  until  1302,  though  even  then  the  pope  did  not 
succeed  in  restoring  the  deposed  archbishop.    In 
the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Himgary,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  "  set  over  princes  and  kingdoms, 
to  put  down  iniquity,"  and  that  Hungary  belonged 
on  special  grounds  to  the  Apostolic  See,  he  claimed 
the  deciding  voice;  in  1300  he  sent  Charles  Robert, 
grandson  of  Mary  of  Sicily,  to  the  Hungarians  as 
their  king;  but  they  first  clung  to  Andrew  III, 
and  after  his  death  elected  the  son  of  Wenceslaus  II 
of  Bohemia  as  Ladislaus  V.    At  the  moment  of 
Boniface's   death,   Wenceslaus  was   preparing   to 
unite  with  Philip  the  Fair  against  him,  and  his 


interests  clashed  with  the  pope's  in  another  place 
as  well — in  Poland,  which  had  elected  Wenceslaus 
in  1300,  to  take  the  place  of  the  deposed  JCing 
Ladislaus.  Again  Boniface  claimed  suzerain  rights, 
supported  the  exiled  king,  who  had  sought  his  aid, 
and  forbade  Wenceslaus  to  assume  the  crown  with- 
out the  papal  sanction;  but,  as  in  Himgary,  his  words 
were  not  heeded. 

He  met  with  somewhat  greater  success  in  Ger- 
many. The  imdertaking  given  by  Adolf  of  Nassau, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Nuremberg  (Aug.  21,  1294),  to 
support  Edward  I  of  England  against  Philip 
IV,  displeased  the  pope,  who  wished 

Germany,  to  see  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land .  He  wrote  to  Adolf  forbidding  him 
to  take  up  arms,  and  reproaching  him  for  not  hav- 
ing announced  his  election  to  him.  Adolf  returned 
a  submissive  answer,  and  received  some  privileges 
in  return,  but  the  papal  legates  were  bidden  still 
to  insist  on  peace.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  impose 
a  year's  truce  on  all  three  kings  (1295),  which,  at 
its  expiration,  he  renewed  for  another  two  years. 
In  1296  he  commanded  them  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  his  decision;  but  only  Adolf  sent  his 
representatives  to  Rome.  On  June  27,  1298,  Boni- 
face decided  that  neither  Philip  nor  Adolf  must 
overstep  his  boundaries,  and  that  these  must  be 
restored  where  they  had  been  violated.  Adolf 
never  heard  of  this  decision;  four  days  before  it 
was  rendered,  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  electoral 
princes,  and  on  July  2  he  fell  in  battle  against  his 
rival  Albert  of  Austria.  Boniface  took  a  lofty  tone 
with  Albert,  summoning  him  to  appear  within  six 
months  and  submit  his  claims  to  the  throne,  since  it 
belonged  to  the  pope  to  examine  the  person  chosen 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  reject  him  if  unsuitable. 
Albert  delayed  imtil  he  made  his  position  secure  in 
Germany,  and  then  sent  his  ambassadors  (Mar., 
1302)  with  liberal  promises  and  the  required  evi- 
dence. Boniface  needed  his  help  against  France  too 
badly  to  raise  any  objection,  and  recognized  him  as 
king  of  the  Romans  and  future  emperor.  Albert, 
in  return,  renounced  his  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
made  all  possible  theoretical  and  practical  con- 
cessions. 

But  a  more  stubborn  obstacle  was  foimd  in  the 

king  and  parliament  of  England.    When  Edward  I 

had  conquered  Scotland  for  the  second  time  in 

1298,  Boniface  claimed  that  country 

England,  also  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
siunmoned  Edward  before  his  tri- 
bunal for  having  ventured  to  lay  hands  upon  it. 
Edward  laid  the  bull  before  Parliament  in  1301; 
the  reply  of  the  English  people  was  that  Scotland 
had  never  been  a  papal  fief,  that  their  king  should 
not  answer  the  summons,  and  that,  even  if  he  wished 
to,  they  would  not  permit  it.  On  May  7  Edward 
informed  the  pope  that  he  would  not  give  up  Scot- 
land; and  Boniface  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
the  answer,  because  in  the  mean  time  the  mem- 
orable conflict  with  France  had  broken  out. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  a  ruler  after  the  very  pattern 
of  Macchiavelli's  later  description,  knowing  no 
law  but  self-interest,  and  sticking  at  nothing  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  His  relations  with  Boniface 
had  at  first  been  friendly,  but  he  was  probably 
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offended  by  the  pope's  above-mentioned  interfer- 
ence with  his  designs  against  England.  When  in 
1296  the  clergy  of  both  France  and 
France.  England  complained  to  Boniface  of  the 
taxes  laid  upon  them  by  their  sover- 
eigns for  warlike  purposes,  he  answered  by  the  bull 
Clerids  laicos  (Feb.  25,  1296).  It  opened  with  the 
offensive  assertion  that  the  laity  had  always  been 
and  still  were  hostile  to  the  clergy,  and  proc^ded  to 
forbid  all  princes  to  tax  the  clergy  of  their  domin- 
ions without  papal  sanction,  imder  pain  of  excom- 
munication. Edward,  though  at  first  protesting, 
declared  in  1297  that  no  further  tax  should  be 
laid  upon  the  clergy  without  their  consent;  but 
Philip  responded  by  forbidding  all  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  from  France 
(Aug.,  1296).  This  cut  off  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  papal  revenue  that  Boniface  modified  his 
attitude  in  the  bull  Ineffabilia  amoris  (Sept.  25), 
and  yielded  more  completely  in  three  briefs  (Feb. 
and  July,  1297)  extremely  conciliatory  in  tone; 
in  the  same  spirit  he  completed  the  canonisation 
of  Louis  IX  in  August,  and  the  discord  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  removed.  But  it  was  not  long  in 
breaking  out  again.  Philip  had  welcomed  to  his 
court  some  of  the  exiled  Colonna  family,  and  had 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  their  unmeasured  abuse  of  the 
pope,  which  did  not  spare  his  moral  character. 
The  king's  misuse  of  the  droit  de  rigdU  (see  RI:gale), 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  giving  increasing 
provocation  to  the  pope  since  1299.  An  open 
rupture  came  in  1301;  and  by  that  time  both  con- 
testants had  increased  their  pretensions  and  were 
ready  to  wage  a  more  bitter  war  than  ever.  Boni- 
face chose  to  send  as  legate  to  Paris  a  Frenchman, 
Bernard  de  Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  who  was  for 
several  reasons  persona  rum  gfraia  at  the  French 
court,  and  his  haughty  tone  at  this  time  made  him 
no  better  liked.  Philip  refused  to  see  him;  and, 
then,  when  he  had  returned  to  Pamiers,  brought 
him  back  to  Paris,  and  had  him  tried  and  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  treason  and  lese-majesty.  On  Dec. 
5,  1301,  Boniface  demanded  that  his  ambassador 
should  inunediately  be  set  free  to  come  to  Rome; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  simmioned  the  principal 
French  churchmen  and  jurists  to  assemble  in 
Rome  Nov.  1,  1302,  to  take  counsel  with  him  in 
the  difficulties  of  the  French  question.  Notifying 
Philip  of  this,  amid  the  most  passionate  reproaches, 
in  the  bull  Auaculta  fill,  he  commanded  him  also 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  this  assembly; 
the  assertions  were  repeated  that  God  had  set  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  over  princes  and  kingdoms,  thus 
giving  him  charge  to  ordain  what  might  be  needed 
for  the  removal  of  scandals  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  of  France.  To  meet  this,  Philip  sum- 
moned his  estates  to  Paris  for  Apr.  10,  1302,  and 
laid  before  them  not  the  bull  Auaculta  fill,  but  a 
document  purporting  to  be  the  pope's  utterance, 
which  far  surpassed  even  the  real  one  in  matter 
of  offense.  The  estates,  stirred  up  by  this,  voted 
to  stand  by  the  king.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
Philip  notified  the  pope  that  he  would  have  none 
of  his  arbitration  in  the  struggle  with  England; 
and  Boniface  now  urged  Edward  to  war  instead 
of  peace.  Peace,  however,  was  made  in  1303.. 
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Meantime,  as  a  result  of  the  s3mod  which  the  pope 
opened  on  Oct.  30, 1302,  at  wUch  not  a  few  French 
prelates  were  present  in  spite  of  Philip,  the  bull 
Unam  sandam  was  drawn  up,'  asserting  in  the  most 
definite  terms  the  theory  of  "  the  two  swords," 
and  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  submission  to  the 
pope.  Some  futile  attempts  at  conciliation  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1303,  but  Philip  was 
declared  on  Apr.  13  to  have  rendered  himself  liable 
to  excommunication.  Two  months  later,  the  king 
assembled  his  nobles,  prelates,  and  jurists,  and  his 
answer  came  in  the  form  of  a  definite  accusation 
against  Boniface  under  twenty-four  separate  heads 
of  the  most  appalling  nature.  Impressed  by  this, 
the  assembly  resolved  to  appeal  to  a  general  council 
against  him;  but  since  he  would  have  to  be  forced 
to  attend  it,  the  collection  of  funds  for  this  purpose 
was  begun.  William  of  Nogaret,  the  king's  vice- 
chancellor,  went  to  Italy  and  struck  up  an  alliance 
with  Sdarra  Colonna,  who  had  the  wrongs  of  his 
family  to  avenge.  They  enlisted  a  number  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Campagna,  and  used  money  freely, 
winning  adherents  even  among  Boniface's  fellow 
townsmen  of  Anagni,  where  he  was  then  holding 
his  court.  He  had  resolved  to  make  formal  publi- 
cation of  the  anathema  against  Philip  on  Sept.  8; 
but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  William  and 
his  adherents,  a  few  hundred  strong,  gained  an 
entrance  into  the  town,  penetrated  even  into  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  Boniface,  and  when  he 
refuiBed  all  concessions  made  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace.  On  the  9th  the  citizens  rose  and 
liberated  him;  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  were 
forced  to  flee,  while  Boniface  returned  to  Rome 
Sept.  25.  But,  worn  out  by  the  long  strife,  he 
died  Oct.  11. 

His  defeat  is  to  be  seen  not  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  captivity  and  his  death,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
spiritual  weapons  he  wielded  proved  utterly  imequal 
to  the  conquest  of  the  aroused  national 
Character   feeling  of  France.    The  national  spirit 
and        showed  itself  more  powerful  than  the 
Achieve-    ecclesiastical.     This    defeat    inflicted 
ments  of    a  staggering  blow  upon  the  authority 
Boniface,    of  the  papacy.     Yet  Boniface  was  no 
ordinary  man.    Though  he  was  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  when  he  became  pope, 
he  showed  no  trace  of  the  weakness  of  age;  his 
will  was  unbending,  his  mind  clear  and  logical. 
But  his  whole  heart  was  set  on  power.    In  some 
ways  he  reminds  of  Gregory  VII,  and  he  could 
no  more  hope  to  escape  conflicts  than  could  the 
unflinching  Hildebrand.    But  he  did  not  in  the  con- 
flict show   the  moral   loftiness  of   Hildebrand — 
to  say  nothing  of  that  of  such  men  as  Nicholas  I 
and  Innocent  III.    Nor  is  his  personality  without 
moral  flaws.    He  had  no  scruple  in  using  the  funds 
he  had  raised  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  his  own  wars;  nor  is  the  reproach  unfoimded  that 
he  used  the  privileges  of  his  position  to  surround 
his  own  family  with  princely  splendor.    When  he 
strove  for  peace,  as  between  England  and  France, 
his  determining  motive  was  plainly  the  desire  to 
show  himself  the  supreme  arbiter  of  nations;  when 
he  had  nothing  to  gain,  he  was  ready  enough  to 
set  them  against  eadi  other,  as  he  set  Albert  I  and 
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Edward  I  against  Philip.  Fair  criticism  must, 
however,  reject  the  accusations  of  debauchery 
entirely,  since  they  rest  on  no  trustworthy  testi- 
mony; and  quite  as  groundless  is  the  charge  of 
heresy  brought  against  him  by  his  foes.  Clement 
V  had  good  foundation  for  the  doubtful  praise 
which  he  bestows  upon  Boniface  when  he  calls 
him  a  destroyer  of  heretics;  for  he  not  only  con- 
firmed, but  even  strengthened  the  laws  passed 
against  heresy  by  Frederick  II.  He  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  canon  law 
by  the  issue  in  1298  of  his  so-called  Liber  aextua, 
— a  continuation  of  the  five  books  which  Gregory 
IX  had  put  together  in  1234;  it  contains  his  own 
decrees  as  well  as  those  of  his  predecessors  since 
Gregory's  time.  It  must  be  mentioned  to  his 
credit  that  he  erected  higher  schools  at  Avignon 
and  at  Fermo  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  modeled 
after  the  University  of  Bologna,  for  the  study  of 
theology,  civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  and  the 
liberal  arts;  and  he  has  a  special  title  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Rome  for  the  refounding  of  the  Roman 
University,  originally  established  by  Charles  of 
Anjou  in    1265.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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Henderson,  Documenta,  pp.  435-437;  Unam  tandam  ia  in 
Robinson,  European  HitUrry,  i,  34&-348;  the  CUricie 
laieoe  is  also  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documente,  pp.  87-88; 
the  Lat.  text  u  in  Reich,  Documente,  pp.  101-195.  Val- 
uable for  sources  is  also  G.  Digard,  M.  Faucon.  and  A. 
Thomas,  Lee  Rigieiree  de  Boniface  VIII,  RecuM  dee 
huUee  de  oe  pape  .  .  .  d'aprke  lee  M8S,  orioinaux  dee 
archivee  du  Vatican,  5  vols..  Paris,  1884-90;  T.  H.  Finke, 
Aue  den  Tagen  Bonifae  VIII.,  MOnster.  1902. 

For  Boniface's  life  and  activities  consult:  L.  Tosti. 
Storia  di  Bonifaaio  VIII.,  2  vols.,  Monte  Cassino.  1846; 
Jorry,  Hietoire  du  pape  Boniface  VIII.,  Plancy.  1850; 
W.  Drumann,  Geechiehte  Bonifadue  VIII.,  2  vols.,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1852  (critical);  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeechi€hte  der 
Stadt  Rom,  ii,  618.  Berlin.  1868;  A.  Potthast,  Regeeta 
poniificum  Romanorum,  ii.  1923-2024.  2133.  Berlin.  1875; 
F.  Gregorovius,  Geechiehte  der  Stadt  Rom,  v,  502.  Stutt- 
gart. 1878,  Eng.  transl..  London.  1898;  W.  Wattenbach, 
Geechiehte  dee  r&miechen  Papettume,  216  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1876;  Balan,  II  Proceeeo  di  Bonifatio  VIII.,  Rome,  1881; 
F.  Rocquain,  La  PapauU  au  moyen  Age.  .  .  .  Boniface 
VIII.,  Paris,  1881;  idem.  Philippe  le  Bel  et  la  buUe  Aue- 
euUa  fUi,  in  Bibliothique  de  Vicole  dee  chartee,  1883,  pp. 
393-394;  B.  Jungmann,  Dieeertationee  eelectct,  vol.  vi, 
Regensburg,  1886;  J.  Berchtold.  Die  BuUe  Unam  eanc- 
tam,  Munich,  1887;  W.  Martens,  Dae  Vaiicanum  und 
Bonifoi  VIII.,  Freiburg,  1888;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church, 
iv,  67,  632.  V,  1-13  and  passim;  Hefele,  Conciliengeechichte, 
vi.  281  sqq.;  Bower,  Popee,  iii,  43-55.  64;  R.  Schols, 
Die  PublizieOk  Mur  Zeit  ,  .  .  Bonifae  VIII.,  Leipeic, 
1903. 

On  his  relations  to  the  various  European  states  con- 
sult: F.  C.  Dahlmann,  Geechiehte  von  D&nemark,  i,  425 
aqq.,  Hamburg,  1840;  R.  Pauli,  Geechiehte  von  England, 
vol.  iv,  Cjotha,  1855;  E.  Boutaric,  La  France  eoue  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel,  pp.  88  sqq.,  Paris,  1861;  A.  Baillet,  Hietoire 
dee  dhntlie  du  pape  Boniface  VIII.  avec  Philippe  le  Bel, 
Paris,  1818;  E.  Engelmann,  Der  Anepruch  der  P&pete  auf 
Konfirmation  bei  den  deutechen  KSnigeiDahlen,  Breslau, 
1886;  Fessler.  Geediichte  von  Ungam,  i,  451  sqq.,  ii.  3 
aqq.,  Leipsic.  1867-69;  J.  B.  SagmUller,  Die  ThaUgkeit 
und  SteUung  der  CardinAle  hie  Bonifae  VIII.,  Freiburg, 
1896;  J.  Caro,  GeechichU  Polene,  Gotha,  1863. 


Boniface  IX  (Pietro  Tomaoelli):  Pope  1389- 
1404.  He  came  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family, 
and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Urban  VI,  whom  he 
succeeded  Nov.  2,  1389.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
judicious,  affable,  and  pious,  but  without  learning 
or  knowledge  of  affairs.  His  principal  aim  was 
the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  in  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church,  for  which  he  labored  not 
unsuccessfully.  The  Romans,  it  is  true,  expelled 
him  from  the  city  in  1392,  but  fearful  that  he  might 
fix  his  residence  permanently  elsewhere,  they 
recalled  him  in  the  following  year.  He  returned 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  a  great  part  of  the 
civic  liberties;  and  another  rising  in  1398  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  limit  them  still  further. 
He  was  fortunate  also  in  regard  to  Naples,  where 
things  were  in  a  condition  very  unfavorable  to  the 
papacy,  owing  to  the  confused  policy  of  Urban  VI. 
Clement  VII  and  Louis  II  of  Anjou  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  make  a  thorough  conquest  of 
the  kingdom,  but  Boniface  made  a  dose  alliance 
with  Kiag  Ladislaus  and  finally  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  French,  holding  Naples  in  the 
Roman  obedience.  By  the  aid  of  his  political 
influence,  Boniface  hoped  to  succeed  in  ending 
the  great  schism,  at  first  depending  on  the  German 
king  Wenceslaus,  whom  he  invited  to  Rome  for 
coronation  as  emperor;  but  matters  were  in  too 
critical  a  state  in  Germany  for  him  to  leave.  An 
appeal  to  Charles  VI  of  France  in  1392  to  abandon 
his  allegiance  to  Clement  had  no  good  result;  nor 
had  a  similar  attempt  in  Castile.  The  hope  of 
accommodation  raised  by  the  death  of  Clement 
VII  (Sept.  16,  1394)  was  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  the  Avignon  cardinals,  who  elected  Benedict 
XIII.  In  the  contests  resulting  in  the  deposition 
of  Wenceslaus  and  the  attempt  to  put  the  count 
palatine  Rupert  in  his  place,  Bomfaoe  wavered 
from  side  to  side,  and  only  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  recognize  Rupert  in  1403  from  a  fear  that 
he  would  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of 
France.  Boniface  acquired  an  imenviable  reputa- 
tion for  avarice,  nepotism,  and  simoniacal  trans- 
actions.   He  died  Oct.  1,  1404.       (A.  ELluck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Some  of  the  aouroes  for  a  history  of  Boni- 
faoe  IX  are  the  following:  The  bulls  are  in  O.  Raynaldus, 
Annalee  eccUeiaetici,  ed.  Baronius,  continued  by  A. 
Theiner,  Paris,  1864  sqq.;  the  Diplomata  are  in  Monu- 
menta  vaticana  hietoriam  Hungaria  iXhu^rantia,  vol.  iii, 
Budapest,  1888;  Dietrich  von  Nieheim,  \De  Sckiamaie, 
book  ii.  chap.  6  sqq.,  ed.  G.  Erler,  pp.  120  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1880;  Gobelinus  Persona,  Coemodromium,  in  H.  Meibom, 
Rerum  Germanirarum,  i,  316  sqq.,  Hehnstadt,  1688;  and 
a  Vita  in  L.  A.  Muratori.  Rerum  Italicarum  ecripL,  III,  ii, 
830.  25  vols..  Milan,  1723-38.  Consult  further:  M.  Jansen, 
Papet  BonifaUue  IX.,  Freiburg.  1904;  Hietoria  .  ,  ,  de 
Bonifatio  nono,  Venice.  1613;  N.  Valois.  La  France  et  le 
grand  echieme,  ii,  167.  Paris,  1806;  Creighton,  Papacy,  i, 
111-183;  Pastor,  Popee,  i,  passim;  Neander.  Chrietian 
Church,  vol.  ▼,  passim;  Bower,  Popee^  iii,  143-162;  Helele, 
Conciliengeechichte,  vi,  812. 

BONIFACE,  SAINT:  The  apostle  of  the  Ger- 
mans; b.  at  Crediton  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
shire, between  675  and  683;  d.  a  martyr  on  the 
banks  of  the  Borne  near  Dokkum  (13  m.  n.e.  of 
Leeuwarden),  in  Friesland,  June  5,  755.  He  was 
an  Englishman  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Wessex, 
and  was  originally  named  Winfrid  or  Wynfrith. 
His  studies  were  begim  at  the  monastery  of  Ade»- 
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cancofitre  (Exeter?),  and  continued  at  Nuyballlog 
or  Nursling,  near  Wincheater.  Here  he  won  dis^ 
tinction  for  learning  and  practied  wisdom,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  made  maater  of  the  monastic 
BchooL 

Disregarding  brilliant  proBpects  at  borne,  from 
717  Bonifaoe  gave  himself  to  miflsionary  work  on 
the  Continent,  After  a  brief  effort  in  Fri<;aland — 
the  field  of  his  txjuntryraan  Willibrord  (q,v,>— 
he  went  to  Roma  and  receivcMj  a  commission  from 
the  pope  (Gregory  II)  as  missionary  to  C^titrml 
Germany.  He  began  hii*  labor  in  Thnringia  and 
Hessifl,  the  easternmost  of  the  lands  of  the  Franks, 
where  he  found  not  only  heathen  but  Christiana 
and  priests  who  knew  nothing  and 
Early  wanted  to  know  nothiog  of  Roman 
Hinionary  discipline  and  order.  They  were  prob- 
WoTk«  ably  converts  and  diaeiplea  of  Ipo- 
Bcottiah  and  British  monks  ^  who  had 
long  been  laboring  among  the  tribes  from  the 
Rlnne  to  the  Saale  and  southward  to  the  Alps  (see 
CiSLTic  Church  m  BnirAiN  ANn  Irelaxo,  II,  2, 
{  3,  lllr  2,  i  2).  For  two  or  three  years  Boniface's 
activity  was  diverted  to  Fries] and,  but  then  he 
returned  to  the  Franks,  and,  with  the  help  of  two 
landed  proprietors)  founded  a  central  settlement 
for  himself  and  companions  at  Amdneburg  on  th« 
Ohm  in  Hessia.  His  suceeea  woa  great  and  led  to 
a  summons  to  Rome  from  Gregory  IL  There  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  and  swore  fidelity  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church;  he  was  charged  to  be  on  his 
^lard  against  heretical  priests  and  anti- Roman 
bishops.  About  724  he  returned  to  Germany, 
pro^-ided  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
major  domus^  Charles  Mart  el,  to  the  clergy,  chief- 
tains, and  people.  Charles  Martel  granted  him 
protection,  and,  after  eonfimung  recent  converts 
in  Hessia,  and  felling  the  sacred  oak  of  Thor  near 
Geismar^  Boniface  went  eastward  into  Thuringia, 
and  established  its  fir»t  monastery  at  Olxrdmf. 
He  founded  many  ehurehefl,  converted  the  heathen, 
eatpelled  the  anti'Roman  priests,  and  in  ten  yeart 
had  won  a  new  province  for  the  Church  and  the 
pope. 

Being  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop, 
Bonifaoe  organized  his  Church  by  founding  the 
sees  of  Wilrzburg,  Buraburg,  and  Erfurt,  and  by 
building  monasteries  and  nunneries,  which  he 
^ied  with  monks  and  nuns  from  England  and 
endowed  and  improved  with  the  help  of  English 
money.  Bavaria  ne^ct  claimed  his  attention. 
Anti-Roman  influence  waa  strong  there  and  among 
the  neighboring  Alemanni  (q.v,),  but,  with  the 
authorization  of  Gregory  III,  in  a  few  years,  Boni- 
face placed  men  in  sympathy  with  Home  in  the 
liees  of  Regen^burgp  Passau,  Sakburg,  and  Freising, 
and  substituted  the  Benedictine  rules  for  those 
of  Columban  in  the  monasteries »    On 

Organiia-  the  death  of  Charles  Martel  (741), 
tion.  his  sons  Karlman  and  Pepin,  who  bad 
been  brought  up  under  monkish  in- 
fluenee,  succeeded  to  tiis  power.  In  742  Karlman 
called  upon  the  papal  legate  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  for  the  East  Franks,  Under  the 
guiding  influence  of  Bonifaoe  two  synods  were 
held  and  measures  were  adopted  ooncerning  the 


monastic  and  scholastic  discipline,  the  restoration 
of  church  estates  which  had  been  lost,  the  intro- 
duction of  Roman  marriage  laws,  celibacy  of  the 
dergy,  the  expulsion  of  the  old  British  itinerant 
priesta  and  bishops,  the  extirpation  of  remnants 
of  heathenism,  the  eatabhsliment  of  the  hierarchical 
order,  and  the  like.  There  was  some  opposition 
from  the  nobles^  certain  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
people,  who  were  attached  to  their  old  customs, 
but  at  court  and  in  the  Council  the  adversaries 
of  the  "  reformation  of  the  Church  *■  lost  all  author- 
ity. 

In  744  Pepin  followed  the  example  of  his  brother- 
A  synod  was  held  at  Soisaons,  and  Boniface  was 
given  a  free  hand,  notwithstanding  resist;anee 
from  the  Frankish  clei^.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  alienate  the  people  from 
their  old  priests  and  bishops,  such  as  Adalbert 
and  Clement  (qq.v,).  A  general  Frankish  synod 
in  745  published  new  agenda  for  both  divisions  of 
t!ie  country  and  promised  Boniface  the  metro- 
politan see  at  Cologne.  In  747  the  Frankish 
bishops  with  Boniface  at  the  head  signed  in  due 
form  a  bill  of  submission  in  which  they  acknowl- 
edged the  papal  ri^ts,  laws,  and  power^ 
Arch-  and  promised  obetlience  and  faith- 
bifltiop.  fulness.  By  this  action  the  bond 
between  the  Frankish  empire  and 
Rome  was  sealed;  the  "  Prince  of  the  Apostles  " 
was  to  be  head  and  master  in  the  countries  north 
of  the  Alps,  Pope  Zacharias  had  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  his  legate.  Instead  of  Cologne^ 
Boniface  received  Main«  as  his  see.  Here  he  was 
near  his  old  mission  fleM  in  Hessia  and  Thuringia, 
and  from  Mainz  he  could  direct  the  building  of  his 
favorite  foimdation,  the  abbey  of  Fulda  (q.v,). 
Woridly  affairs  now  occupied  him  little.  After 
the  death  of  Wlllibrord  he  desired  strongly  to 
continue  the  Friesian  missioa.  In  754  he  spent 
some  time  in  Friesland,  The  next  year  he  again 
descended  the  Rhine  w4th  a  lat^  following  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  Uttle  river  Borne,  expecting 
the  newly  baptized  would  come  thither  for  con- 
firmation. But  the  camp  was  attacked  by  night 
by  a  band  of  heathen  and  Boniface  and  his  entire 
company  were  massacred*  Ho  is  buried  at  Fulda. 
An  English  synod  shortly  after  his  death  proclaimed 
him  patron  of  the  English  Church  by  the  side  of 
Gregory  the  Great  and  Augustine*  Pius  IX  in 
1875  ordered  to  invoke  his  name  because  of  troubles 
in  Germany  and  England.  Many  churches  in 
Germany  are  dedicated  to  him,  [A  number  of 
writings  have  been  attributed  to  Bonifaoe,  Those 
most  commonly  regarded  ss  genuine  are  letters, 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  statutes^  a  Latin  poem 
called  Mnigmaia  de  vitiuttbuSj  and  several  shorter 
poemsj  A,  Werner. 

BiBLioomAPmrr  3.  BmUfacii  aptra  qua  ei^^kmt  omnia^  ed, 
J.  \.  GilAA,  3  voUi.i  London,  IS44,  contaLrifli,  t««iile4  the 
fcenuiiw  and  nuppospd  warlu  of  Boniffttv.  Kin  Hie.  writ  tun 
mthiEi  ttn  ye&ra  of  hia  deftth  by  WiUibaldp  a  pre9byt«r 
o(  Maini.  Th«  work*,  WiUib&Id>  Ufe,  and  a  lif«  by 
Othjo,  »  monk  of  St.  ^mmflram'n  at  E^ictiiiftbur]?.  writ^ 
ten  at  FuLda  between  1G62  atid  10C6i  are  in  MP£,  Ixxxix* 
Better  editiom  nre;  Of  the  lettcra^  Willib&Ld'A  life,  the 
90-ea11(fd  Pama  S.  BoniftUii  (11  th  century },  and  exifttcta 
from  Othlo  and  a  life  by  an  unknown  writer  of  Ulrecht 
la  Mmumffnia  Moffuntina,  ed.  F*  JaS6,  Bibtwtheca  fw^ 
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Gam.,  vol.  iii,  1»66;  th*  biogmphieal  matter  »!«!  iwy&d 
HpftTfttely  with  title,  Vitm  S.  Bmiifatii.  Hertiti,  186*1;  cf, 
tho  Vitm  S,  Bcnifaiii.  ed.  W.  Lnviaon.  I^anuvcr,  1905;  of 
lh«  lettcn,  ed.  E.  DOmtuler,  in  MGH,  t'jtiJtL,  iii  US&S)^ 
Epittota  Mtraioingiei  et  Carotini  awi,  »;  of  ibe  poems,  e4* 
idem,  in  ."tfO^,  Pwl  laL  mvi  Car.,  i  tl«SlK  pp. 
1-23;  of  WilUbuJd'a  life,  ed.  K.  Narobemef.  Brcilau, 
1896*  iwid,  with  Otblo'n  pFo!ovtl«p  in  MGH,  Scripi.,  ii 
(1820).  For  the  lei  tern  conitilt  F.  Loofs.  Zur  Chrorvi^ 
hgir  der  auf  dit  fr&nkUchtn  St/noden  den  heiUotn  Bortir 
ftjiiuM  bextifflichetk  Brief e  da-  bani/tmtchMn  Brief tammiung. 
Leipeir,  1881;  G.  FfuhJer,  Did  tKmifaiiam«^  BrUf' 
mimmlung  t^hronoloQiMch  gcordnM^  UdlbroQiii  1882. 

For  modern  accountH  in  Gcrmaii  from  the  Ronuui 
CAtholio  4t»ndpoint,  cou»uIt:  J.  C.  A.  Seitera,  i^am/<tdu«, 
,  .  .  nock  tti7\tm  Leten  uwJ  Wirken  getchUdeH,  Muni, 
184fi;  G.  Pfmhier,  St  BonifaciMt  liwrf  *ftn«  Z«f^  Eec«D9- 
bur^H  iSSO;  F.  J.  voq  Bum.  Winfred  BoMfa^iuM^  ed.  R. 
YUQ  Scherer,  Gmr,  tE80,  From  the  Protestant  ntand- 
point:  J.  P.  M alter,  B&nifacius.  Etne  kerkhiatt>riKke 
Studie,  2  vol§.>  Amsterdam,  1869^70;  A.  Wemer,  Boni- 
faeiy*  .  .  .  und  die  Romaninruna  von  MiUeleuropa, 
Lei|)fli«,  ISTfi;  O,  FiBcber,  Boniftitm$  der  Apowtvl  drr 
Deatacheny  ib.  1881;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrmrd,  BanifativM,  der 
Zmtoffef  di»  colurr^banitcAen  Kirchenthum9  auf  dem 
Fttilande,  Giltcraioh,  1SS2,  ct.  hi«  IriUch&UisvAs  Mi*- 
*MiTMfci«A*  rf«  eten^Sten  JahrhvnderlM,  ib.  1873:  O. 
Traub*  Bvnifatiut.  Ein  Ldtentbild,  Leipniq,  1884,  For 
life  in  Eof.  conault:  G.  W.  Cox,  Life  &f  B&niface^  LondoD. 
1S63;  Mrs.  ffapc,  Boniface  und  tht  Convrrmion  fl/  CwTnojiy, 
ib*  1872;  G,  F.  Maclear,  AjiottU*  of  Mediixval  Europe,  pp. 
llO-128,LondoD,  ISS8:  L  d.  Smith.  iJont/ace,  in  Fafherafor 
En.oli*h  Reader*,  ib.  \S.M\  S.  M.  WillianiJion.  Life  and  Times 
of  3t.  Boniface,  ib.  19<H.  Consult  nJso;  H,  llahn,  Ittiitx- 
fai  und  L^d.  Leipsic.  18&3;  G.  Woelbing,  Die  miUeLiitef' 
ticMn  IMxnMbeMehrt^unffttn  da  Bonift^us  un^muchty  ib. 
1883;  Moeller,  ChrUfian  Church,  ii.  74-^;  Sehaff.  Chrie- 
tian  Church,  iv,  92-100;  DCB,  i.  324-327;  Df^B,  V, 
346-350;   Ne&nder,  ChrittiaH  Church,  iii,  4(^06   «t   pmrn- 

BOmFATmS-yiREIH  C^  Boniface  Society '^i 
A  Roman  Catholic  society  of  GenDany,  having  aa 
its  object  "  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of 
CathoUcB  living  in  Protestant  parts  of  Germany, 
and  the  maiotenanoe  of  schools  "  (by*lawa,  j  1). 
The  tendency  toward  freer  relations  between  dif- 
ferent  confessions  and  shifting  of  confceaioELal 
cormectioDs  in  Germany  in  the  earlier  yeart  of  the 
nineteenth  century  arottsed  the  anxiety  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  According  to  a  statement  in 
the  Ultramontane  Mtlnchener  hisiorisch-polUische 
BUUUr  {licviii^  45)  the  Homan  Church  lost  t>etweea 
1802  and  1870  more  than  500,000  ^uls  in  South 
Germany,  whereas  the  loss  in  North  Germany 
between  1802  aad  1850  was  estimated  at  one 
million.  The  "  Francis  Xavier  Society,"  wliich 
had  its  headquarters  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  prop- 
erly (tpeaking  was  a  missionary  society,  took  care 
of  the  "  missions  "  in  Germany  as  far  as  possible; 
but  until  1848  no  Roman  Catholic  church  or  school 
could  be  established  in  Germany  without  the  consent 
of  the  government.  These  restrictions  were  done 
away  with  in  184S,  and  when  the  third  invention 
of  Roman  Catholics  met  at  Regensburg,  Oct.  4^ 
1849,  at  the  suggestion  of  DOllingerj  at  that  time 
an  ardent  champion  of  Home,  and  of  Count  Josef 
von  Stolberg,  son  of  the  famous  convert  Frederick 
Leopold  von  Stolberg,  the  Bonifatius-Verein  was 
founded,  Paderbom  was  chosen  as  the  center  of 
operation.  Pins  IX  approved  the  society,  Apr.  21, 
1852,  and  Leo  XTTI  favored  the  priests  belonging 
to  it  with  indulgences,  Mar.  15,  190  L  In  Bavaria 
the  society  was  not  favorably  received  at  first 
on  account  of  similar  societies  already  existiiig, 


and  in  North  Germany  it  seemed  to  be  a  failure 
by  1853.  But  after  1857,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  Bishop  Martin  of  Pa<ierl>om  and  of  Alban  Stola; 
it  progressed  rapidly  and  in  1899  celebrated  the 
golden  jubilee  of  its  suceesaful  activity. 

The  society  obtains  the  means  nce^sary  for 
carrying  on  its  work  in  various  ways:  (1)  from 
collection*  in  the  churches;  (2)  from  private  per- 
sons who  obligate  themselves  to  pay  for  a  number 
of  years  the  minister's  salary  in  a  certain  congre- 
g:i.tion;  (3)  from  donations  to  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund;  (4)  from  societies  which  poUect  seem- 
ij>gly  worthless  objects,  as  cigar  ends,  corks,  and 
the  like;  the  income  from  these  societies,  used 
particularly  for  orphan  asylums  and  like  institu- 
tions, amounted  from  1885  to  1891  to  1,490,539 
marks;  (5)  from  the  profits  of  the  Bonifatius 
printing-house  and  the  Bonifatius  second-hand 
book-stall  at  Paderbom;  (6}  from  periodicab  and 
pamphlets:  (7)  from  academical  Bonifatius  so- 
cieties, which  built  the  Catholic  church  at  Greifs- 
wald;  (8)  from  societies  of  a  like  character,  as 
the  "  Boniface  Society  of  the  Catholic  Noblemen 
of  Silesia,"  the  '*  Boniface  Society  of  CathoUe 
Ladies  for  Church  Vestments  and  Furniture/' 
and  othera.  The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  these 
sources  ^between  1849  and  1899  were  36,000,000 
marks;  and  between  1849  and  1901  more  than  29,- 
000,000  marks  were  expended  for  2,240  stations. 
In  1902  the  revenues  aggregated  442,000  marks, 
and  expenditures  310,000  marks. 

The  territory  of  the  Bonifatius-Verein  comprises 
Germany^  Austria  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Luxembourg.  In 
Gennany  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Protestant 
parts  of  Prussia,  above  all  Berlin;  Saxony,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Mecklenburg  are  also  regarded  as  mis- 
sionary fields.  In  Bavaria,  Nuremberg,  formerly* 
wholly  Protestant,  is  especially  an  object  of  the 
propaganda  in  order  to  connect  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Bavaria.  C.  Firr. 

BiatiooitAPHY:  A.  J.  Kleffner  and  F.  W.  Wok«r.  Dtr  Bomi- 
fociuir^T'' efi^ Tt.  Seine  Q-B$chichl^.  Mcine  Arbeit  und  win  ^4r- 
hHUfeld.  tSi9-tS9&.  2  p&Tia.  Padtrbom.  ISW:  B&nifO' 
tiu^hiati,  ib.  1853  oqq,;  SchlB^iMchcA  BonifaciuM-Vrrcint- 
Blott.  BreelKU,  1S60  sqq. 

BOm  HOMIHES:    A   name    borne    by  several 

monastic  brotherhoods,  particularty  by  the  Gram- 
montensians  (see  Geammont,  ORnEa  of),  the 
Fralres  saccaii^  or  Sack  Brethren  (q,v.),  and  &a 
order  of  canons  regular  founded  in  Portugal  by 
John  Viceaia  {d,  1463),  physician  and  professor  at 
Lisbon,  afterward  bishop  of  Lamego,  and  later 
bishop  of  Vizeu.  In  1425  Vicenza  and  his  followers, 
who  had  made  pilgrimages  throughout  Portugal, 
received  the  Benedictine  cloister  of  San  Salvador 
In  Villar  de  Frades.  They  adopted  the  dresa  and 
statutes  of  the  canons  regular  of  San  Giorgio  in 
Alga,  at  Venice,  and  received  papal  confirmation 
under  this  title.  In  another  house  near  lisbon 
they  received  the  name  Canons  Regular  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  Boni 
homines  of  San  Salvador  were  later  included  under 
this  title.  They  gradually  attained  a  strength  of 
fourteen  houses  in  Portugal,  and  also  maintained 
missions  in  India  and  Ethiopia. 
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After  the  Minima  (q.v.)  had  come  into  possession 
of  the  house  of  the  Grammontcnsians  at  Vincennes 
they,  too,  came  to  be  called  bons  hommes.  Even 
at  an  ejiidJer  date  it  seems  that  the  Minima  in  Paris 
had  been  contemptuously  called  bona  hommee. 
The  aame  name  was  aUo  appropriated  by  certain 
heretieal  eectSf  for  instance,  by  the  Cathari  (see 
New  Manicheans)  and  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit.  In  Florence,  in  the  thirteenth  century ^ 
the  twelve  men  elected  to  restore  order  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Ghibellines  were  called  buoni 
tiominir  likewise  the  ovenseers  of  the  thirteen  city 
districts  in  Rome  in  the  fourtieenth  century. 

BOmZO  (BOmTHO):  Bishop  of  Sutri;  b.  at 
Cremona  c*  1045  j  d.  at  Piaeenza  July  14,  probably 
1090.  As  a  young  cleric  he  joined  the  Patarene 
movement  (see  Patarenes)  in  Cremona  and  Pia- 
eenza. He  came  to  Rome  in  1074,  possibly  in  tx)n- 
sequenas  of  his  conflict  with  Bbbop  Dionysius  of 
Piaeenza,  and  waa  himself  made  bishop  of  Sutri 
in  1075  or  1076.  In  the  spring  of  1078  he  wan  in 
Lombardy  as  legate,  and  back  in  Rome  by  No* 
vember,  when  he  took  part  in  the  synod  that  dis- 
cussed Berengar*s  teaehingB.  A  aealous  part  le  an  of 
Gregory  VIl,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Henry  IV  in 
1082  and  entrusted  for  safe-keeping  to  the  antipope 
Guibert  of  Ravenna  (Clement  HI),  He  contrived 
to  escape,  but  never  returned  to  his  see.  In  1085 
he  found  shelter  with  Countess  MatOda,  and  in  the 
summer  of  lOSfl  was  chosen  bishop  of  Piaeenza  by 
the  Patarene  party ,  H  is  election  being  uncanonical , 
Anseim  of  Milan,  the  metropolitan,  refused  to 
install  him-  but  he  flueceede^l  in  gaining  the  ap- 
proval of  Pope  Urban  II  in  10S8  or  1089.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph^  meeting  a  violent 
death  in  a  rising  of  the  imperialist  party.  The 
most  important  of  hm  writings,  the  Liber  ad  aminim 
(ed.  E.  DUmmler,  MGII,  UbeUi  de  lite,  i,  1891), 
composed  between  the  death  of  Gregory  VII  and 
the  accession  of  Victor  III  (1 085-86) ,  besides  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  a  Christian  may  beat- 
amis  in  the  defense  of  the  Church  (which  he  answers 
in  the  affirmative),  shows  by  an  extended  historical 
sketch  that  the  Church  grows  under  persecution. 
The  chief  value  of  the  work  is  due  to  its  presen- 
tation of  the  ideafi  of  Gregory  and  his  adherents; 
it  informs  us  how  the  papal  c^imp  judged  of  the 
numerous  thcKilogical  and  ecclesiasti co-political 
controversies  of  the  time,  and  as  a  whole  is  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  pro'.i actions  of  the  Gregorian 
party.  Often  aa  it  has  been  appealed  to  as  a  con- 
temporary sourcCj  it  has  to  be  used  with  caution, 
owing  not  only  to  carelessness  and  errors  of  detail, 
but  to  demonstrable  per^-'ersions  of  history,  as  in 
the  account  of  the  Canossa  episode.  In  fact,  it  is 
colored  throughout  by  the  author's  subjective 
standpoint.  The  Liber  in  Hugoncm  schi^malicum 
(presumably  Cardinal  Hugo  Catididus)  has  im- 
fortunately  been  lost.  As  a  canonist  BoniK>  left 
a  large  Decretum  in  ten  books,  from  which  Mai 
published  extracts  in  1854.  Casl  Mirbt, 

BmuooRjLPHT!  H.  Saur.  Studien  C/«r  Banita,  in  Fartchvn^ 
avn  £w  deutMchen  G^achickie,  viii.  397-464,  GOtliriiren. 
iSeS;  E.  Steindorfl.  JahrbUrhtr  des  deutMehrn  ReUrht 
unier  HeinHth  UL,  I  467^62,  ii.  473-482.  Leipsio. 
1074,   1887;  W.   Mikiteiu^    Vtber  die  aM<Ai«^^dkr«ibttiv 


BonhoMy  ia  TSib^nQtr  iiheoloQi9d\e  QttGrtattchifi.  \dSB.  pp, 
457  4S3;  idem,  Greflor  VfL,  2  voIb.,  LclpHic,  1804:  H, 
Lehmgrtlbnert  Ueber  d^ L^bend^  Boni^Q  .  .  .  ^  tOtBenso 
van  AtbQ,  pp.  129-161,  BiirUo,  im7i  G.  Meyer  Vdo 
KnoDAU.  Jahfbiteker  d*9  dtutMchen  Rei^  unlor  Heinrich 
/K,  vols,  i.  ii,  Ldpiiio,  IS90-04;  C,  Mirbt,  Du  PuUiMHk 
im  Zeitalter  Grtoor*  Vll.^  ib.  1894;  idem.  Die  WoiA  Grt^ 
tKjTM  ViL,  Marburg*  1B92. 

BONITER,  EDMimB:    Bishop  of   London;    b., 

probably  at  Hanley^  Worcestershire,  about  1500; 
d.  in  the  Marshalaea  prison,  at  South  wark,  near 
London^  Sept,  6,  15€9.  He  studied  at  Pembroke 
College  (then '  called  Broadgate  Hall),  Oxford 
(B.CX.,  1619;  D.CX.,  1625),  and  waa  ordained 
about  1519,  He  received  hia  fimt  preferment 
from  Cardinal  Wolsey;  after  the  death  of  Wolsey 
(1530)  he  served  the  king,  received  a  number  of 
beneficei^  and  was  employed  at  different  times  sm 
ambaaeador  to  the  pope,  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
to  the  emperor;  he  waa  made  bishop  of  London  in 
1539,  Ee  fell  out  with  the  privy  council,  which 
undertook  to  govern  under  Edward  VI  (1547), 
and  in  1549  waa  reprimanded  for  not  eafordng  the 
iiae  of  the  new  prayer-hook,  deprived  of  hia  biehop- 
ric,  and  impri^ned.  The  accession  of  Mary  U553) 
brought  his  release  and  reinstated  him  m  hh  see. 
He  ia  remembered  chiefly  by  his  connection  with 
the  religious  pensecutions  of  the  reign  of  Mary  and 
it  ifl  said  that  in  three  yean  he  condemned  more 
than  two  hundred  persona  to  the  stake.  In  1559, 
after  the  accession  of  Ehzabeth,  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  Huprema<^  and  was  imprisoned  and 
kept  in  confinement  till  his  death.  It  has  been 
usual  to  represent  Bishop  Bonner  aa  unprincipled 
and  cruel ;  yet  his  firmneas  in  followirxg  the  unpop- 
ular course  and  the  suffering  undergone  in  conse- 
quence do  not  indicate  a  lack  of  principle;  to  judge 
and  condemn  heretics  waa  one  of  the  duties  of  his 
position ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  he  took  delight 
in  undue  severity;  there  is  documentary  evidence 
that  he  acted  under  pressure  from  the  queen  and 
her  husband  (Philip  11  of  Spain).  He  was  un- 
popular in  London  apart  from  the  pen^cutiona. 
He  wrote  a  preface  for  the  second  edition  of  Gar- 
diner's De  uera  obedientia  (Hamburg,  1536)  and 
published  a  collection  of  Homilies  for  his  diocese 
(London,  1555,  and  many  later  editions), 

BtSLlOQRAPnT:  Tbe  Kiuro»  for  a  lite  are  in  the  StaU  Fapo'M 
of  Henrjf  VIU,  ia  tlua  RaUt  8mi^^  15  vole.,ed.  by  vark)U« 

Siifcjerif  Cimneckd  wUh  the  R^formatiQ-n  in  England,  Loo- 
don,  im9\  DNB,  vi,  356-360. 

BOIflTET,  ben''n^,  ALFRED  MAXIMILIEIf: 
French  classical  scholar ;  b,  at  Frankfort  184  h 
He  waa  educated  at  the  University  of  Bonn^  and^ 
after  being  a  profesjior  at  the  academy  of  Lausanne 
in  1866-74  and  at  the  £cole  Monge  and  the  lilcole 
Alsacienne  at  Paris  in  1S74-81|  wai  euccesaively 
lecturer  and  instructor  in  the  faculty  of  letters 
at  Montpellier.  Since  1890  he  has  been  pro  feasor 
of  Latin  in  the  same  institution.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  and  has  written,  among  other 
worths ^  Nartatia  de  miraculo  a  MickaeU  archangeh 
Chanis  -patralo^  adje^to  S^pneonis  MeJtaphtaM^E  d« 
€odem  re  lib^llo  (Paris,  1890)  and  Le  Latin  de 
Grlgoirt  de  Tqutb  (1890);  and  has  prepared  editiooB 
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of  the  Lib^r  de  mirandU  heati  Andrea!  apoBtotif  In 
MGff,  Script.  Twr.  Merov.,  i  (1885),  821-S46,  the 
Acta  of  Thomas  (LeipsiCj  1883)  and  of  Andrew 
(1895)»  and  the  Actu  apostohrum  apocrypha  (1S91 
sqq,;  in  collaboration  with  R,  A.  Lipaiiifl). 

BOmiET,  JULES:  French  Protestant  layman; 
b,  at  Nimes  (40  m.  n.e.  of  Montpellier)  June  30, 
1820;  d.  at  PariB  Apr-  15,  1892.  He  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer,  but  became  a  profeeaor  in  the  University 
of  France  and  gained  recognition  by  bis  works 
on  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  He  was  &!so 
aecrataryof  theSod^t^d^Histoirodu  Proteelantiflme 
Fran^ais  and  editor  of  its  publications.  Among 
his  works  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
following:  Olumpm  Moraia,  episode  cfo  ia  renais- 
sance en  Ualie  (Paris,  1850;  Eng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1852);  Letlrts  fran^ises  ds  Calvin  (2 
vols.,  1854;  Eng.  transl.,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1855-57);  Calvin  au  wd  iTAq^U  (1861);  Aonio 
Paleario,  Mude  €ur  la  r^forme  en  It^die  (1863; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1864);  RicU9  du  seiri^Tne 
sik^le  (1864);  Noutcaux  rMte  du  $€izihne  Hkde 
(1869);  La  Bi forme  au  cM4eau  de  Saint  Privat 
(1S73);  Notice  ^r  !a  me  ei  les  Perils  de  M.  Merle 
d*Anbigni  (1874);  Dernicre  rHnta  du  seizi^c  si^le 
(1875);  Qtielqties  emtvenirg  eur  Auguetin  Thierry 
(1877);  Familie  de  Curione,  rlcU  du  aeitihne  fikde 
(BaseU  1 878) ;  Histoire  des  souffrances  du  Menheureux 
martyr  Louis  de  Afaro£/e»  (Paris,  1882);  Smmenirs  de 
V&glim  rijorm^e  de  la  Calmette  (1884);  and  mdU 
du  seiMihme  st^fc,  troisi^me  g/rie  (1885).  He  al^ 
edited  the  Mhnm.res  de  la  vie  de  Jean  de  Farthenay' 
Larchevique,  siew  de  Soubise  (Paris,  lS7fl),  while 
bis  own  lettt'rs  from  1851  to  1863  have  been  edited 
by  E.  de  Bude  (Geneva,  1898). 

BOlfNTVARD,  ben"ni'Var',  FRAHfOISDE;  The 

'*PriiH>ner  of  Chillon";  b.  at  Scyrtsel  on  the  Rhone 
(21  ra.  B.w.  of  Geneva)  c.  1403;  d.  at  Geneva  1570. 
Aa  a  younger  son  he  entered  the  Church  and  became 
prior  of  St.  Victor  near  Geneva;  certain  other  bene- 
fices to  which  he  thought  he  wa^  entitled  he  failed 
to  receive  through  the  intrigues  of  Charles  III^ 
duke  of  Savoy;  in  consequence  he  joined  the  party 
of  the  young  Genevan  patriots  who  were  resisting 
the  duke's  attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  city. 
When  the  duke  entered  Geneva  in  1519,  Bonnivard 
fled,  but  fell  int<j  the  hands  of  the  duke,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  twenty  months.  On  May  26,  1530 
he  was  arrested  near  Latisanne^  taken  to  the  castle 
of  Chillon  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  kept 
there  for  six  years.  It  is  this  unprisonment  which 
Byron  haa  immortalized  in  verse  more  mixsicjil 
than  truthful.  The  first  two  years  were  tolerable; 
but  after  a  visit  from  the  duke  in  1532  he  was  put 
in  the  dungeon  now  shown  to  visitors.  It  is  only 
a  local  tradition  that  he  was  chained  to  a  pillar. 
In  the  spring  of  1536  the  Bernese  took  the  eastle 
and  freed  Bonnivard.  During  his  incarceration 
the  priory  and  church  of  St,  Victor  had  been  rased 
and  the  income  of  the  estatea  applied  to  the  city 
hospital.  As  indemnification  he  was  pensionetl 
and  given  a  liberal  sum  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
adopted  the  Reformation  and  married  four  times, 
but  no  time  happily.  He  made  the  city  of  Geneva 
his  heir  on  condition  that  it  should  pay  hm  debta; 


but  his  estate  consisted  only  of  certain  books  which 
formed  the  beginning  of  the  city  library.  Bonni- 
vard ^s  hterary  activity  was  the  chief  reason  for  the 
forbearance  which  his  contemporaries  showed  him; 
his  career  was  somewhat  wavering,  ttme-«erving, 
and  dishonorable.  In  1517  he  was  entitled  '*  poet- 
laureate ,''  and  after  his  liberation  he  was  com* 
niissioned  by  the  magistracy  to  write  a  history  of 
the  republic  of  CJenova,  This  work^  Les  Chroniques 
de  Genbve  (published  at  Geneva,  2  vols,,  lS3t), 
ends  with  1551^  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  interesting, 
but  unreliable.  Other  works  which  have  been 
published  are:  Advis  et  devia  dee  languee  (Geneva, 
1849);  Adi^is  et  devis  de  la  source  de  Vidolairie  M 
iyrannis  papaie  (1856);  De  Vandenne  et  nouvelle 
police  de  Genh^e  (1865). 

Biblioobapht:  J.  J,  ChjiLpoimi^m,  Mitrtoift  trur  Bf*iin%- 
VQrd.  QennYi^  1S40;  F.  Gri table.  Lake  Genma  and  ita 
Liirraru  Landmarks ^  London*  1901, 

BOIfiniS,  HERMAHITUS  (Hermann  Gude?); 
German  Reformer;  b,  at  QuackenbrUck,  in  Osna- 
brlick,  1504;  d,  at  Liibeck  Feb,  12,  1548.  He 
was  educated  apparently  first  at  Mfinster,  then  in 
Bugenhagen'e  school  at  Treptow,  but  certainly 
entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1523, 
coming  under  the  influence  of  Luther  and  Melaneh- 
thon.  In  1525,  probably,  he  migrated  to  Greifs^ 
wald,  and  about  two  years  later  went  to  Gotlorp 
to  act  aa  tutor  to  the  six-yearK}ld  son  of  Frederick  I 
of  Denmark,  Thence  he  was  called  to  Ltibeclc 
in  1530,  and  (on  Bugenhagen's  oganization  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  there)  made  superintendent  in 
the  following  February:  Here  he  remained  until 
his  death,  in  spite  of  caUs  to  Hamburg  in  1532  and 
to  L^neburg  in  1534.  He  represented  his  toi^ii 
in  the  conference  of  the  six  free  cities  of  L^beck, 
Bremen,  Hamburgh  Rostock,  Stralsund,  and  Ltine^ 
burg,  held  at  Hamburg  in  1535  to  concert  measures 
for  dealing  with  Papists,  Anabaptists,  and  Sacrar 
mentarians.  In  1543  he  visited  Osnabrtlck  to 
take  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  Reformed 
system  and  liturgy  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  bishop,  Fran*  von  Waldeck,  and  was  later 
extended  to  the  whole  diocese.  The  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  that  of  MUnster  was  forcibly  resisted  by 
the  chapter,  but  met  with  partial  suceess  in  the 
ooimtry  districts.  His  influence  was  extended  by 
his  Low  German  catechism  (1539)  and  by  bis 
services  to  the  hymnody  of  this  dialect.  He  cer- 
tainly edited  and  revised  several  collections  of  both 
German  and  Latin  hymns,  and  probably  contributed 
some  of  his  own.  He  took  a  courageous  part 
against  the  democratic  revolution  in  Lubeck  under 
WuUenweber,  and  in  his  ChroniIc4i  der  kaiJierlicken 
Siadl  Ltibeck  (1539)  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
innovating  tendencies.  After  the  formal  adoption 
of  the  Augsburg  (Confession  in  1535,  he  contended 
successfully  against  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  to  regain  control  and  against  the 
propaganda  of  the  AnabaptiHts,  His  ofhce  re^ 
quired  him  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  hia 
discourses  on  the  Acts  and  on  the  Uturgi<^  epistlta 
for  the  Sundays  were  published.  In  accordaiic6 
with  the  Hamburg  decisions,  which  had  required 
preachers  to  dwell  upon  the  examples  of  the  saints, 
he  published  in  1539  a  compilation  of  hagiographical 
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extracts.  The  king  of  Denmark  tried  to  secure 
him  for  an  important  office  (probably  the  bishopric 
of  Sleswick),  but  he  refused  to  leave  Lobeck,  where 
his  body  was  deposited  amid  universal  mourning 
in  St.  Mary's  church.  (G.  Kawbrau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Spiegel,  Hermann  Bonnu9,  GOttingen, 
1892;  G.  Boasert,  in  TLZ,  1802,  pp.  260  aqq. 

BOHOSUS   AND   THE   BOHOSIANS. 

Heresy  and  Saspennon  of  Bonomis  (§1). 
Final  Condemnation  of  Bonoeue  (§  2). 
BonosianB  in  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul  (§  3). 
Sympathy  between  Bonooans  and  Arians  (§  4). 
Relation  between  Bonoaue  and  the  Bonooans  (§  6). 

From  a  letter  written  to  Anysius  of  Thessalonica 
and  the  other  lUyrian  bishops,  soon  after  the  Synod 
of  Capua  (winter  of  391-392),  by  either  Pope  Siridus 
or  an  unknown  Italian  bishop,  we  learn  certain 
facts  about  a  bishop  Bonosus,  whose  see  is  not  given. 
He  had  been  accused,  apparently  by  neighboring 
bishops,  but  of  what  does  not  clearly  appear  in  the 
letter,  except  that  he  had  asserted  that  Maiy  bore 
other  children  to  Joseph,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  case  came  before  this  synod  at  Capua,  called 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  at  Antioch  (see  MELEnus  of  Antioch); 
but  the  s3mod  referred  it  to  the  bishops  whose 
dioceses  bordered  on  those  of  both  parties,  espe- 
cially the  Macedonian  prelates.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  suspension,  a  temporary  provision  being 
made  for  the  administration  of  Bono- 

z.  Heresy   bus's  diocese.    He  wrote  to  St.  Am- 

and  Sua-  brose  to  know  whether  he  was  bound 
pension  of  to  heed  this  sentence,  and  Ambrose 

Bonosus.  counseled  patience.  Meantime  the 
bishops  hesitated  to  make  the  sen- 
tence absolute,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  He,  however, 
whether  Siridus  or  some  one  else,  declared  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  him  "  to  dedde  as  if  by  au- 
thority of  a  synod";  the  responsibility,  he  told 
them,  rested  on  them  of  forming  such  a  decision 
that  neither  the  accused  nor  the  accusers  should  be 
able  to  evade  it.  So  much  consideration  was  not 
usually  shown  to  ''heretics";  there  may  have 
been  drcumstanoes  connected  with  the  case  which 
we  do  not  know.  But  to  deny  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  was  a  serious  offense  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  time  (see  Helvidiub).  Ambrose 
speaks  (De  instil,  virg.j  v,  35)  of  a  bishop  being 
accused  of  this  "sacrilege" — probably  meaning 
Bonosus.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  at  this  time 
Bonosus  was  accused  of  no  worse  or  further  here- 
sies. 

Some  twenty  years  later  we  hear  more  of  Bono- 
sus in  two  letters  of  Innocent  I— one  to  Marcian  of 
Nalssus,  northwest  of  Sardica,  and  a  later  one  to 
the  bishops  of  Illyria.  From  them  it  appears  that 
Bonosus  had  been  definitely  condemned 

2.  Final     by  his  fellow  bishops,  and  had  then 

Condemna-  founded  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organ- 

tion  of      ization  of  his  own.    For  the  avoiding 

Bonosus.  of  scandal,  those  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  him  were,  if  they  wished  it, 
received  back  into  the  Chiu-ch  as  clerics.  Innocent 
allows  this  only  in  the  case  of  those  ordained  by 
Bonosus  before  his  condemnation;  but  here  again  I 


his  heresy  is  not  spedfied.  Twenty  years  later 
still  (431),  Marius  Mercator  names  Marcellus, 
Photinus,  "and  lately  the  Sardican  bishop,  Bo- 
nosus, who  was  condemned  by  Pope  Damasus, 
among  the  followers  of  Ebion."  There  is  prac- 
tically no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  Bonosus;  in 
this  case,  and  accepting  [the  statement  of  Marius, 
we  have  learned  that  Bonosus  was  bishop  of  Sar- 
dica, and  that  his  errors  had  grown,  after  392,  into 
d3rnamistic  Monarchianism.  We  have  no  further 
information  as  to  the  fate  of  his  following  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  mention  of  him  in  the 
so-called  Decrehim  Oelasii,  even  if  it  was  written 
by  Geladus,  and  the  anathemas  pronounced  against 
hun  by  Vigilius  in  552  and  553  prove  nothing  on 
this  point.  If  Gregory  I  in  his  Epistola  ad  Quiricum 
really  named  the  Bonosiaci  with  the  Cataphrygians 
as  heretics  who  needed  rebaptism  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  Christ  the  Lord,  this  is  not  very 
strong  evidence  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
body,  and  tells  nothing  of  its  locality. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  repeated  mentions  of 
Bonosiaci  or  Bonosiani  by  the  writers  of  Spain  and 
southern  Gaul.  Gennadius  quotes  the  Spanish 
bishop  Audentius  (end  of  fourth  century)  as  having 
spedally  written  against  them,  which  proves  at 
least  that  Gezmadius  knew  them;  he  speaks  in 
another  place  of  "  Photinians,  who  now  are  called 
Bonosians."  A  little  later  Avitus  of  Vienne  men- 
tions them  in  two  well-known  passages;  in  one 
he  expresses  himself  in  relation  to 
3.  Bono-  King  Gimdobad  (see  Buroundians) 
sians  in  as  willing  to  accept  their  baptism. 
Spain  and  The  17th  canon  of  the  so-called  Second 
Southern  Synod  of  Aries  (generally  placed  443- 
GauL  452)  shows  the  same  conciliatory 
attitude;  but  the  Third  Synod  of 
Origans  (538)  tells  us  that  the  Bonosians  rebap- 
tized  their  converts,  which  may  be  taken  to  show 
that  their  baptism  was  not  then  recognised  by 
the  other  side.  About  the  same  time,  according 
to  Isidore  of  Seville,  Justinian  of  Valencia  was 
writing  against  them  his  lost  Liber  responsionum 
contra  Bonosianos,  qui  Christum  adoptivum  filium 
et  non  proprium  dicunt.  While  for  Gaul  the  latest 
reference  is  given  by  the  Synod  of  Clichy  in  626 
or  627,  showing  thus  their  gnulual  extinction  there, 
in  Spain  they  were  attracting  attention  fifty  years 
later;  the  Synod  of  Toledo  in  675,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  not  by  adop- 
tion, was  plainly  directed  against  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mention  of  Bonosus — ^not  of  the 
Bonosians — ^in  the  Adoptionist  controversy  (see 
Adoptignibm)  does  not  prove  that  they  lasted  to 
the  eighth  century  in  Spain,  nor  is  the  medieval 
view  that  Adoptionism  was  a  revival  of  the  heresy 
of  Bonosus  worth  considering.  They  really  dis- 
appear with  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

That  these  mentions  of  Bonosians  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  centuries  are  not  merely  the  survival  of 
an  old  term  of  opprobrium,  but  that  they  really 
existed  in  Spain  and  southern  Gaul  at  that  period 
has  long  been  justly  accepted.  It  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Avitus,  whose  true  read- 
ing {Bonosiacorum  for  bonorum)  has  only  lately 
h^a  established.    Writing  to  Sigismund,  his  con- 
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vert,  aon  of  the  Arian  king  Cundobad,  he  gives 

the  informatioB  that  the  (alter  had  fortnaUy  prom- 

iaed  to  set  up  a  Bono^ian  community  kk  bin  kingdom 

by  the  eatabliahment  of  a  bkbop  of 

4.  Sfiop&thy  their  faith,  and  that  this  body  waa 
between      recruited  from  the  A rians.    This  would 

Bonosians  explain  the  attltuUe  of  GeEmadius 
and  Ariana*  toward  their  baptiBoi.  AvituB  took 
an  oppoaite  vieW;  either  to  eonciliate 
the  king,  who  at  that  time  gave  hopes  of 
his  convemon,  or  from  motives  of  general  policy. 
The  Bonoflians  began  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Anan 
body;  toward  the  end  of  Cundobad's  reign  Avitus 
bad  hopes  that  they  would  entireiy  disappear, 
if  the  king  could  be  induced  to  let  his  promises 
to  them  lapse  into  oblivion.  The  later  history 
shows  that  tins  hope  proved  false^  because  the  sect 
was  not  con  lined  to  Burgundian  territoiy;  and 
it  is  not  mirpriaing  that  sharp  measures  were  taken 
against  those  who  remained  obdurate  m  their 
heresy  under  Catholic  rule.  Only  one  thing  can  be 
urged  against  the  correctness  of  the  account  her© 
given— the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  Bonosian 
baptism  by  the  synod  said  to  have  been  held  at 
Aries  about  450;  but  this  really  tells  the  other  way* 
for  general  support  is  now  aecordefl  to  the  theory 
put  forth  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  tliis  second 
synod  of  Aries  never  had  any  existenoe,  the  canons 
attributeti  to  it  bt-ing  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
various  older  aynodical  decisions  made  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  canon  xvii  having  then 
first  btsen  heard  of.  Accordingly  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Bonosian 9  in  the  generally  Arioji  terri- 
tories of  the  Burgundian^  and  the  West-Goths 
were  the  followers  of  liouosus  of  Bardica,  though 
the  name  Bonosus  wfis  not  an  uncommon  one. 
Isidore  of  Se^-ille  says  expressly  that  they  bad 
sprung  **  from  a  certain  bishop  BonoeuSp"  Dud  the 
"  plague  of  the  Bonosians  "  did  not  begin  in  the 
Burgundian    kingdom,   since    Avitus 

5.  Relation  speaks  of  it  as  n6  inf^malibu^  lat^bris 
between  txmiaia.  The  district  in  which  Bono- 
Bonoftu9  BUS  of  Sardica  labored  bordered  on 
snd  the     territories   held   in   hij   time   by   the 

Bonoiiians,  West-Go tha,  and  relations  may  well 
luive  remained  c!*iae  between  that 
region  and  the  Wcst^Goths  of  the  south  of  Gauij 
so  that  the  passage  of  his  teaching  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula  into  the  Durgxmdian  kingdom,  which  waa 
in  close  contact  with  the  West-Goths,  is  perfectly 
possible,  and  wo  may  safely  conclude  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Marius  Mcrcator.  (F,  Loof«.) 

The  wide-spread  acceptance  of  the  Adoptionist 
view  of  the  person  of  Clirist  from  the  apostolic  time 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  lieyond  (Ebionites, 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Theodotas  of  Rome,  Paul  of 
Samosata,  the  Pauliciaup,  most  medieval  eects, 
many  Anabaptists,  and  others)  makes  it  easy  to 
account  for  this  aspect  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bonosians  as  well  a«  for  t!ie  Spanish  Adopt  ion  iam 
of  the  eighth  century  without  the  supposition  of 
its  independent  origin  in  either  case.  For  much 
valuable  information  on  the  early  orij^  and  the 
persecution  of  Adoptionist  Christ  ology  cf.  F,  C, 
Conybeare,  Tfw  Key  0/  Truth;  A  Manual  of  the 
Fauimtm  Ckwxh  of  Armenia,    The  Arftieniafi  Text 


edited  and  tranMlaled   wtih   Uht^traiWB  Dotmmenis 

and  Introductum  (Oxford,  1898)*  A.  H,  N. 

BrBUooftAPHT:  Ceillier,  Aut^ur*  ta^it,  v,  708-711;  C.  W. 
F.  W»|ct,  Hiatarie  der  KeUtreirn.  iii.  50S-625.  Leipde, 
1766;  A.  Hellferich,  Der  wttt^tkitche  Arianitmut,  Berlin. 
1860;  C.  Bindinc*  ^o*  bvrffundUch^omaniMche  K^inigreit^^ 
Tol.  1,  Leipdie,  1868;  Hefele.  ConeUitnoeMhich^  voLa.  ii. 
iii;  DCB,  U  330-^1. 

BOITWBTSCH,  bon'Vetch',  GOTTLIEB  HATHA- 
KAEL:  German  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at 
Nortk.  Rusda,  Feb.  17,  1848.  He  waa  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Dorpat  (1866-70),  Gdttingcn 
(1874-75),  and  Bonn  (1877-78),  the  time  between 
Ma  residence  at  these  untveraitiea  being  sp^it  in 
practical  paetoral  work;  He  became  privat-dooent 
at  Dorpat  in  1878  and  aasodate  professor  of  church 
hiatory  four  years  later,  while  from  1883  to  1891 
he  w*aB  full  profesaor  in  the  same  univeraity.  Since 
1891  he  has  been  profeflsor  of  church  history  at 
G6ttingen.  In  addition  to  numeroua  contributions 
to  theological  journals  and  religious  encydopedia^,  he 
edit^  Thomasius'B  Dogmengeschi^hic  der  oUcn  Kirche 
(Ertangen,  1886)  and  the  Studien  zut  GeschiehU  der 
Theologie  und  Kirche  in  collaboration  with  R.  Seeber^ 
(Leipflic,  1897  aqq.),  and  has  written  Die  Schriften 
TertuUiana  unter^whi  (Bonn,  187S);  Du!  Geschtchta 
dca  AfontunUmus  (Erlangen,  1881);  UnMr  Befor- 
mator  Martin  Luiher  (Dorpat,  1883)-  Kyrill  und 
Methodius,  die  Lehrer  dtr  Slat^en  (Erlangen,  18S5); 
MethodiTi*  von  Olympus^  i,  SchrifteTt  (Leipete,  1891)- 
Studien  zu  den  Kommentaren  Hippolytu^  zum  Buch^ 
Danid  und  Hahmliede  (1897);  Hippolt/ius  Wcrke 
(Berlin,  1897;  in  collaboration  with  H.  Achelis); 
and  Die  Apokalyp^it  AbrohamM,  da*  Te^laTncnt  der 
viettig  Mdrtyrer  (1898).  He  also  edited p  in  collabo- 
ration with  P*  Tschackertf  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth editions  of  J.  H.  Kurtz^s  Lehtbuch  der  Kir- 
chengeichichte  (2  vola.,  Leipsic,  1899,  1906), 

BOOS,  BIARTIIT:  Roman  Catholic  priest;  b.  at 
Huttenried  near  Schongau,  Bavaria,  Die*  25,  1762; 
d.  at  Sayn,  near  CoblenE,  Aug.  29,  1825,  He 
studied  at  EHllingen  under  Sailer^  2immer,  and 
Weber.  He  followed  the  extreme  practise  of  as- 
ceticiam  as  a  penance  for  sin^  all  to  no  avail,  as  be 
believed,  and  then  developed  a  doctrine  of  Bialva- 
tion  by  faith  which  came  very  near  to  pure  Lutber- 
anism*  This  he  preached  with  great  effect.  He 
wa^  driven  from  Bavaria  by  the  opposition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  other  priests  and  lived 
in  Austria  from  1799  to  1816,  when  he  wai  com- 
pelled to  leave  that  eountty.  His  laist  years  were 
spent  at  Dtlseeldorf  and  Sayn. 

Biblioorapht:  Hlb  ftutobiogniphy  wmm  edited  hf  J.  Go^^ 
fM^r,  Leipdc,  1831,  Ens*  tmnBl.,  L^adoa.  1836*  wbo  &1mi 
iie.uFd  two  riolucQiHi  ol  hia  ttermon^,  HerUn^  1830.  Con^ 
sijlt  alAO  F.  W.  BodenuuiLOt  OeaammtUe  Sriffe  tpn,  an  und 
abet  Martin  Booa,  Frpinkfort^  IS54. 

BOOTH,  BALLIHGTOIT;  GenenU-in-ehief  and 
president  of  the  Volunteers  of  America;  b.  at  Brig- 
house  (4  m.  e*a.e.  of  H alif ax),  Yorkshire »  E*ngland^ 
Jyly  28^  1859.  He  wiis  educated  at  a  private 
school  in  Bristol  and  subsequently  at  Trenton  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  Nottingham  Seminary «  Not^ 
tingharo,  England.  He  was  ooEnmander  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Australia  from  1885  to  1887, 
and  held  the  same  office  in  the  United  Stat^  from 
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1887  to  1896.  In  the  latter  year  hiB  connection 
with  the  Salvation  Army  ceased,  however,  and  he 
established  a  similar  though  not  identical  organisa- 
tion known  as  the  Volunteers  of  America  (q.v.),  of 
which  he  has  since  been  the  head.  He  was  ordained 
at  Chicago  in  August,  1896,  a  presbyter  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

BOOTH,  CATHERINE  (MUMFORD):  "Mother 
of  ^the  Salvation  Army";  b.  at  Ashbourne  (13 
m.  *  n.w.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire,  England,  Jan. 
17,  1829;  d.  at  Clacton-on-Sea  (13  m.  s.e.  of  Col- 
chester), Essex,  Oct.  4,  1890.  She  was  educated 
chiefly  at  home,  and  in  1844  removed  with  her 
parents  to  London.  In  the  same  year  she  joined 
the  Wesleyan  congregation  at  Brixton,  but  four 
years  later  was  debarred  from  that  organization, 
together  with  others.  These  "  Reformers,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  then  formed  a  separate  congre- 
gation, and  in  1851  she  became  acquainted  with  her 
future  husband,  William  Booth  (q.v.),  likewise  an 
excommimicated  "  Reformer."  Four  years  later 
they  were  married,  and  in  1858  she  first  took  pub- 
lic part  in  her  husband's  pastoral  work  at  Gates- 
head, Durham,  where  he  was  then  located.  Two 
years  later,  after  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  de- 
fending the  right  of  women  to  preach,  she  delivered 
her  first  sermon  in  her  husband's  pulpit,  and  with- 
in the  next  three  years  began  to  conduct  independ- 
ent religious  meetings,  leading  successful  missions 
at  Margate  in  1867  and  at  Portsmouth  in  1873. 
Meanwhile  the  plan  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  was  maturing, 
and  the  new  organisation  was  definitely  formu- 
lated in  1877.  Mrs.  Booth  herself  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work,  especially  among  women  and  chil- 
dren. Her  greatest  work  as  a  revivalist  was  done 
in  1886-87,  but  in  the  following  year  she  was 
stricken  with  cancer,  which  ultimately  caused  her 
death.  She  wrote  Papers  on  Practical  Religion 
(London,  1879);  Papers  on  Aggressive  Christianity 
(1881);  Papers  on  Godliness  (1882);  Life  and  Death 
(1883);  The  Salvation  Army  in  RdatUm  to  the  Church 
and  State  (1883);  and  PopiUar  Christianity  (1887). 

Bibuoobapht:  F.  St.  G.  de  L.  Booth  Tucker,  The  Lifecf  Cath- 
erine Booth,  2  vols.,  London  and  Chicago,  1892;  J.  Chap- 
psUJFour  Noble  Women  and  Iheir  Work,  ib.  1808. 

BOOTH,  WILLIAM:  Oommander-in-chief  of 
the  Salvation  Army;  b.  at  Nottingham,  England, 
Apr.  10, 1829.  He  was  educated  by  a  private  theo- 
logical tutor  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Church,  and  began  his  career  as  an  open  air  preacher 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  New  Ck>nnexion  Church  in  1852, 
and  was  successively  a  traveling  evangelist  and  a 
circuit  preacher  until  1861,  when  he  left  the  de- 
nomination to  devote  himself  entirely  to  evangel- 
istic work.  In  1865  he  founded  at  London  the 
Christian  Mission  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  and  vicious  population  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  London,  and  this  developed, 
in  1878,  into  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.).  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  interests  of  his  Army, 
and  has  written  Salvation  Soldiery  (1890);  In  Dark- 
est England  and  the  Way  Out  (1890);  and  Religion 
far  Every  Day  (1902). 


BiBLioaRAPBT:  F.  St.  G.  de  L.  Booth  Tucker,  Life  of  Oen- 
end  WiUiam  Booth,  Chicago,  1898;  T.  F.  G.  Coatee.  The 
Prophet  of  the  Poor;  the  Life  Story  of  General  Booth,  Lon- 
don, 1905. 

BOOTH  TUCKER,  EMMA  MOSS:  Salvation 
Army  worker;  b.  at  Gateshead,  Durham,  Jan.  8, 
1860;  d.  near  Dean  Lake,  Mo.,  Oct.  28,  1903.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Booth  (q.v.),  the 
foimder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  from  1880  to 
1888  was  in  charge  of  the  international  training 
homes  of  that  organization.  In  the  latter  year  she 
married  Frederick  St.  Creorge  de  Lautour  Tucker 
(see  the  following  article),  and  went  with  him  suc- 
cessively to  India  and  London,  whence  she  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1896.  She  held  the  rank  of 
consul  in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  had  equal  powers 
with  her  husband  in  its  control.  She  died  from  in- 
juries received  in  a  railroad  accident.  A  volume  of 
selections  from  her  writings  has  been  published  under 
the  title  The  Cross  and  Our  Comfort  (London,  1907). 

BOOTH  TUCKER,  FREDERICK  ST.  GEORGE 
DE  LAUTOUR:  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Salvation  Army;  b.  at  Monghyr  (80  m. 
e.  of  Patna),  Bengal,  Mar.  21,  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cheltenham  Ck>llege,  England,  and  passed 
the  examinations  for  the  India  Civil  Service  in 
1874.  After  two  years  of  additional  study,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Pimjab,  where  he  was  successively 
assistant  commissioner  and  treasury  officer.  He 
resigned  from  the  service,  however,  in  1881  to  join 
the  Salvation  Army,  which  he  established  in  India 
in  the  following  year.  He  remained  in  command 
of  the  Army  there  until  1891,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  London  as  secretary  for  international  work. 
He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  and  from  1896  to 
1904  was  commander  of  the  Anny  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Salvation  Army,  with 
headquarters  in  London,  and  is  thus  responsible  to 
General  William  Booth  (q.v.)  for  all  work  of  the 
organization  outside  of  the  British  Isles.  In  1888 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Booth 
(see  the  preceding  article)  and  subsequently  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Booth  Tucker.  He  has  written 
In  Darkest  India  and  the  Way  Out  (Bombay,  1891); 
The  Life  of  Catherine  Booth  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1892); 
Life  of  General  WiUiam  Booth  (1898);  and  Favorite 
Songs  of  the  Salvation  Army  (1899). 

BOOTHS,  FEAST  OF.  See  Tabbrnacleb, 
Feast  of. 

BORA,  KATHARHfA  VON:  Luther's  wife;  b. 
of  an  old  family  of  Klein-Laussig,  near  Bitterf eld  in 
Meissen,  Jan.  29,  1499;  d.  at  Torgau  Dec.  20,  1552. 
She  was  placed  in  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Nimpsch 
at  Grimma  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic)  when  a  child 
and  became  a  nun  in  1515;  with  the  cognizance  of 
Luther  she  and  eight  other  nuns  fled  from  the  con- 
vent Apr.  4,  1523,  and  repaired  to  Wittenberg. 
She  is  said  to  have  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
Dr.  Kaspar  Glatz,  vicar  at  OrlamOnde,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  expressed  a  preference  for  Ams- 
dorf  or  Luther.  She  was  married  to  the  latter 
Jime  13,  1525,  and  bore  him  six  children.  She 
proved  a  true  wife,  was  a  good  housekeeper,  and 
the  marriage  was  a  happy  one.    After  Luther's 
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death  (Feb,  IS,  1546)  she  remained  at  Wittenbergj 
much  of  the  time  in  poverty.  Her  death  was  due 
to  an  accident  which  occurred  as  ahe  was  on  the 
way,  with  her  childreD,  to  Tor]gau  to  escape  the 
plague  at  Wittenberg. 

BiBLiooKAPTfl^:  W.  B««tQ,  Pi*  OsicAtcAi*  Ka^i.minau  i«m 
Barq,  Hftlle,  1B4S;  F.  G.  Hofmann,  Katharina  t^on  Bora 
ifdar  Luther  aU  Cattle  umf  Vatrr.  f^ipsic,  1S46;  A.  Stein, 
Katharine  von  Bora,  Lutfmra  t^hnittmiJd.  Halle.  1S97; 
A*  Thom**  Katharina  von  Bom^  fierlln,  1900.  Consult 
also  the  TariouB  btdgrapbiea  of  Luther.  The  chief  of  the 
jOOAuy  !ibela  cofiet^minir  Luther's  mairmgti  b  EiisebLiiB 
Ener«LhArd'H  (Michael  Kueu)  Ludftr  WiUtnh^rQtntiM,  2 
Tola.,  lAfldjsberg,  1747-10. 

BORBOHTTES,  BARDELITES.     See  Gnosticism. 

BOHDELUMIAKS:  A  Heparatistic  sect  formed 
at  Bordelum,  a  village  of  Steawick,  about  1739, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  ptetistic  Saxon  theological 
atudent  named  David  Bahr.  They  originally 
oon&istcd  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  and  claimed 
to  be  saints  who  had  advanced  further  than  Paul 
according  to  Rom.  vii,  24.  Since  they  believed  that 
they  had  received  special  gifts  from  God,  they 
decried  the  Church  as  the  house  of  the  devil,  and 
despised  the  sacramanta.  As  being  pure,  to  whom 
all  things  were  pure^  they  rejected  marriage  in 
favor  of  free  love,  and  instituted  a  communism  of 
property  for  their  financial  support.  An  edict  of 
Christian  VI^  issued  June  11,  1739,  condemned  the 
leaders  to  imprisonment;  those  who  had  led  an 
immoral  Ufe  were  punished  according  to  the  laws, 
and  the  remainder  were  admonished.  The  leaders 
managed  to  escape  the  punishment^  however,  Bahrj 
who  had  seduced  a  married  woman,  fieemg  to  Jena. 
Expelled  from  that  city,  be  returned  to  Holstein, 
and  was  imprisoned  at  Glilcketadt.  Having  become 
a  cripple  in  consequence  of  the  rough  treatraent  to 
which  he  had  been  Hubjected  in  prison,  he  was  re- 
leased»  and  died  wretchedly,  still  miconverted,  at 
Breda  tad  t  in  1743,  His  adherents  caused  much 
trouble  to  the  pastor  of  Bordelum. 

Paitl  Tschackert. 
BiBLtoanjLFiiT:  Atta  hutona^4rc^*i<uiica,  vol,  t,  part  39r 
p.   663  saq.,   and,  f^upplBinent,    pp.    1014  sqq.,   20  vciU^ 
Waimai',  17^4-^6,  coDtinued  id  13  vol;*,,  till  1700. 

BORDIEE,  bSr^dy^,  HEITRI  LEQIIARD:  Re- 
formed Church  of  France j  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  8,  1817; 
d.  there  Aug.  31,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the 
£cole  de  Droit  and  the  Ecole  des  Chartca  in  Paris, 
and  licensed  in  law  and  as  paleographic  archivist 
in  IS-IO;  thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  his- 
torical studies.  He  was  successively  assie=;tant 
to  the  hLstorian  Augustin  Thierry^  a^^btant  in  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  j  secretary  par  interim 
of  the  ficole  des  Chartes;  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  departmental  archives  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  (1S46);  archivist  of  the  national 
archives  (1850),  and  dismissed  on  the  establie^h- 
ment  of  the  Empire.  He  was,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  on  the  commission  upon  the  papers  of  the 
TuUeries;  and  in  1S72  was  nominated  honorary 
librarian  in  the  department  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Biblloth^ue  Nation  ale.  He  was  for  many  years  on 
the  committee  of  the  Soci^t^  d'Histoire  du  Protes- 
tant isme  FrangaiSf  and  prepared  numerous  works  ^ 
noted  for  their  accuracy.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned;  varioua    notices    in    the    B^iothkquQ 


d$  V^coh  dfJi  CAflrtft  (Paris,  1841-86);  HiM&in 
g&nirale  dc  t&i£s  les  d&pots  d* archives  existani  en 
France  (1855);  I*»  Sglhes  tl  Tncnaft^es  dc  Parix 
(1856);  an  edition  of  the  Libri  miractdomm  aUaque 
opern  minora  of  Gr^oiy  of  Tours,  Latin  text  with 
French  translation  (4  vols,,  IS57-64);  a  Frendi 
translation  of  the  Hisf&ria  Francorum  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  (2  vols.,  1859-61);  Les  Ini?eniairea  da 
archives  de  l^  Empire  (1867);  Une  Fabrique  de  /mu 
autographed  (1860);  Ckansonnier  httguenot  du  wi- 
zi^m^  »ieele  (1869);  L'AlUmagne  aujr  Tuilcna,  de 
J 850  6.  1870  J  coUecHon  de  documenJU  Hr^  du  ajidnei 
dc  VEmpereitr  (1872);  La  Saint-Barihitemy  rf  k 
criHii^ie  modeme  (Geneva,  1879);  U6cole  hiei&riqm 
dc  Jiromc  Bolsec  (Paris,  1880);  NicoioM  Cmi^Un 
de  Toumay,  rifugii  A  Genh?e,  1564-1576  (1881); 
Description  des  peintures  et  auires  ornemenls  «w- 
tenus  dans  les  manuscriU  grecs  de  la  Bibticihtque 
Natimale  <18S5).  With  E.  Charton  he  published 
in  1860:  HisUnre  de  France  d'aprks  lee  document 
originaux  et  les  monuments  de  Tort  de  chaque  Opaque. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  enga^d  upon  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  brotherB  Eugene 
and  fimile  Haag's  La  France  prote^tarUe  (ori^nally 
12  vols,,  Paris,  1845-59),  and  had  brought  out  the 
first  five  volumes  (1877-86). 

BOREEL,  bo"r^r,  ADAH:  Preacher  and  sectary; 
b.atMiddclburg,  in  Zealand,  1603;  d.  in  Amsterdain 
1666,  He  was  pastor  of  a  Reformed  oongregataon, 
but  resigned  his  office,  and  became  the  leader  of  a 
geparatiatic  party,  which  acknowledged  no  other 
religious  authority  than  the  Scripture.  His  work. 
Ad  legem  et  testiTnonium  (1645),  attracted  great 
attention.  Here  he  developed  that  the  written 
word  of  Godr  without  any  human  commentaTjt 
was  the  sole  means  of  awakening  faith;  that  tbo 
Church  had  fallen  completely  away  from  the  Lord; 
that  the  Christian  ought  to  shun  all  connection 
with  the  Established  Churchy  and  confine  him- 
self to  his  private  devotion,  etc.  His  minor  wrir 
tings,  fifteen  in  number,  were  collected  at  Amster^ 
dam,  1683.  His  followers,  known  as  Boreelista, 
never  attained  to  much  importance. 

B0R1?EMAKN,  bCr'ne-mftn,  FRIEDRICH  Wll- 
HELM  BERNHARD:  German  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Lfineburg  (68  m,  n.n,e,  of  Hanover) 
Mar.  2,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  universitiea 
of  G6ttingen  (Ph.D,,  1879)  and  Leipsie,  and  was 
sucocsaively  tutor  at  Bremen  (1879)  and  Medingen 
(1880).  Two  years  later  he  became  inspector  of 
the  seminary  at  Gt>ttingen,  and  in  1884  was  private 
docent  for  church  history  in  the  same  university. 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  seminaiy 
for  theological  candidates  at  Magdeburg,  where 
he  became  professor  in  the  following  year.  From 
1898  to  1902  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Basel, 
and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Luther  Church  at  Frankfort.  His  works  include  In 
investiganda  monaehotus  crigine  quibus  de  causis 
ratio  habcnda  sii  Origenis  (Gfittingen,  1886);  Die 
Unsiddngtichkeit  des  theologischen  SlitdiuPis  (Leip- 
sic,  1886;  anonymous);  Kirchenideaie  und  Kirdien- 
reformen  (1887);  SchtdandacMen  (Berlin,  1889); 
Bittere  Wohrheiien  (5th  ed.,  G5ttingen,  1891); 
Vnt/erriehl  im  ChtUi&fUum  (1891);   Die  TAeatn^ont* 
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cherbfiefe  (1894;  in  Kriii^ch-e^egetiscker  Komtnentiir 
Hber  daa  Neue  T€$UimerU)]  HiatoriAche  und  praktische 
Theologie  (Basel,  1898);  Die  Alkgorie  in  Kumstt 
Wi^enschaft  und  Kirche  (Freiburg,  1S99);  Einfuh- 
rung  in  die  evangelisehe  MissumskuTidc  (Tllbingpn, 
1902);  and  Bete  und  Arbeite  I  (Leipaic,  1904;  a 
collection  of  sermons).  He  Ukewiae  transiated  the 
"  OonfesaioQs  "  of  St.  Augustine  (Gotba,  1889). 

BOEUfHAEUSER,  bSra-hoi'jier,  KARL  BERIT- 
HAED;  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Mannhetni  (43 
m.  8.W.  of  Frankfort)  May  19,  1S6S.  He  was 
educated  at  tbe  universities  of  Halle  and  Greifs- 
wald,  and  was  pastor  euccesaively  at  Binahetm 
{1890^-94)  and  Carbruhe  (18&4r-1902).  In  1902 
be  was  appointed  associate  profeflsor  of  system- 
atic and  practical  theology  at  Greifewald,  and  in 
1905-00  was  also  aasistant  to  the  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  at  Halle,  conducting  the  seminar 
and  delivering  iecturaa.  He  bas  written  Vergot- 
tungsUhre  dea  AthanaMu^  und  Johannes  Damas- 
cenus  (Gtltersloh,  1903);  and  Wollie  Je^us  di& 
Heidenmissi^m  f  (1903). 

BORITHOLHERS:  Danlsb  sect  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy.  During  the  firat  part  of  tbe  cen- 
tury different  parts  of  Sweden  were  permeated 
with  sects  which  emphasised  the  gospel  of  the  free 
and  unmerited  grace  of  God  in  Chmt.  About 
1805  the  Nya  L&itare  (**  New  Reajtlers")  origi- 
nated in  the  congregation  at  Pi  ted  in  Norrbotten, 
deviating  from  the  old  Wtorc,  who  adhered  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  by  asserting  that  sa%ing  faith 
may  be  found  in  those  whose  hearts  are  still  attached 
to  sin  and  the  worlds  and  by  regarding  tbe  impor- 
tance attributed  to  the  law  as  a  temptation  to 
Pharisaical  self-righteousness.  In  the  coune  of 
time  this  party,  beaded  by  a  soldier  named  Erik 
Stdlberg,  broke  with  the  State  Church,  and  finally 
the  "  New  Readers  "  declared  that  the  ministers 
of  the  latter  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  devil. 
In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century,  the  Finnish 
preacher  Frederik  Gabriel  Hedberg,  afterward 
provost  and  preacher  at  Kimito  in  the  archbiahop- 
ric  of  Abo,  evoh*ed  similar  views  in  a  work  on 
'*  Pietism  and  Christianity/'  in  which  he  accused 
Spener  and  his  followers  of  teaching  that  man 
must  be  holy  and  pure  before  he  can  rely  on  the 
unmerited  grace  in  Christ,  whereas  Hedberg  seems 
to  have  regarrled  man  as  a  soul  hungering  for  grace, 
but  utteriy  unable  to  aid  himself  in  the  attainment 
of  salvation.  In  1846  a  party  of  Hedberf^ans  w^aa 
formed  at  Stockholm  and  Helsingland  which 
rejected  all  preaching  of  repentance*  A  like  tend- 
ency was  manifested  by  the  sect  beaded  by  Kari 
Olof  Rosenius  (b.  1816;  d.  1868),  who  had  been 
greatly  influenced  by  tbe  Methodist  George  Scott, 
who  labored  in  the  Swedish  capital.  Rosenius^ 
who  sought  to  remain  a  true  Lutheran  throughout 
hi«  life,  emphasi:5e<l  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
His  ©ennons  and  bis  magazine,  which  he  entitled 
PieliMenj  although  he  was  opposed  to  the  legalism 
of  the  Pietists,  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  religious  life  of  Sweden.  Hedbergianism 
and  the  writings  of  Rosenius  gave  rise  between 
1850  and  1870  to  a  new  evangelical  party  in  many 
p&rts  of  Sweden,  whose  sole  do^na  wafi  the  for- 


giveness of  sins  without  merit  of  the  sinner,  and 
whose  watchword,  "  the  world  is  justified  in  Christ," 
won  them  many  proselytes  not  only  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  but  also  in  the  American  Synod  of  Missouri. 
The  new  evangelism  found  a  fertile  soil  in  tbe 
Danish  island  of  Bom  holm  (in  tbe  Baltic  Sea,  90 
ro.  e.  of  Zealand),  which  became  the  center  of 
propaganda  for  a  part  of  Denmark.  The  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  by  P,  C,  Trandberg,  a 
powerful  preacher  of  repentance,  who  had  broken 
with  the  State  Church,  and  by  1863  had  gathered 
about  him  almost  a  thousand  followers,  Trand- 
berg sent  out  lay  preachers,  and  the  '^  Bomholmera," 
as  they  were  eaHed,  were  soon  found  in  North 
Zealand,  Copenhagen,  Loll  and,  Falster,  and  West 
Jutland.  His  adherents  gradually  lost  confidence 
in  him,  however,  and  in  1S77  he  resigned.  Later 
he  became  professor  in  the  Dano- Norwegian  de^ 
partment  of  Chica^  Theological  Seminary  and  died 
in  1896.  As  a  rule,  the  Bomhohncrs  are  pious  and 
earnest,  and  their  antinomistic  theory  usually  be- 
comes nomistic,  and  even  quasipietistic  in  practise, 
thus  forming  a  bond  of  union  between  them  and 
the  "  Inner  Mission  "  in  Denmark,  and  making  them 
one  of  the  means  to  awaken  spiritual  life  in  many 
of  the  Danish  people.  F.  Nielsen f. 

BOROWSKI,  bo-re^^«kJ,  LTOWIG  ERUST  VON: 

A  prominent  Prussian  evangelical  preacher;  b.  at 
Kdnigsberg  June  17,  1740,  of  a  well-to-do  Polish 
family  which  had  emigrated  on  account  of  its 
religion;  d.  in  Berlin  Nov.  10,  183!.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  went  to  the  Univcraity  of  Kfinigs- 
berg,  where  he  was  one  of  Kant's  earhe^t  pupils, 
practised  oratory ^  and  showed  an  inclination  tow^ard 
literature.  His  theological  convictions  were  not 
influenced  by  Kant,  despite  a  lasting  personal 
devotion,  hut  rather  by  the  supematuralist  schooL 
In  1758  Kant  reconmiended  him  to  General  von 
Knobloch  as  a  tutor  in  his  family;  but  before  long 
Field-marshal  von  Kunhetm,  impressed  by  Bo* 
rowski^a  oratorical  gifts,  urged  him  to  become  a 
military  chaplain.  This  career  be  finally  took  up 
in  1762,  being  ordained  by  Sdssmilch^  and  joining 
his  regiment  in  tbe  camp  at  Sorau  soon  afterward. 
He  remained  with  tlie  army  until  177D,  when 
Stlssmileh  had  him  appointed  superintenderkt  of 
the  district  of  Bcbaaken  in  East  Prussia,  Here  bo 
labored  diligently  for  twelve  years,  until  be  was 
called  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  his  native  town* 
Tbe  development  of  his  preaching  powers  and  theo- 
logical knowledge  won  him  increasing  prominence j 
in  1793  the  king  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
special  commission  on  churches  and  schools,  and 
he  received  the  title  of  oonsis tonal  councilor  in 
18D4*  When  the  storms  of  war  burst  over  Ger- 
many, he  rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  and  his 
eloquent  exhortations  bad  a  deep  effect  on  Fre^lerick 
William  III  and  his  queen,  who  resided  in  K6nigs- 
berg  from  1807  to  1800.  The  king's  warm  affeetion 
and  respect  continued  to  be  shown  through  tbe 
years  that  followed.  In  1812  he  made  Borowski 
general  miperintendent,  in  1S15  first  court  preacher, 
in  1816  a  bishop,  and  in  1820  archbishop  of  the 
Prussian  Evangelical  Church.  These  last  years  of 
hie  Ufe^  old  m  be  wafi,  were  full  of  incessant  activity; 
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he  was  president  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  the 
Missionary  Union  founded  in  1822.  Outside  of 
his  preaching,  however,  he  gave  more  thought  to  the 
training  of  his  candidates  for  ordination  than  to 
anything  else,  and  even  in  the  wanderings  of  his 
last  illness  his  mind  was  occupied  with  them. 
(Herbiann  Herino.) 

Biblioorapht:  Selected  sermons  and  lectures,  with  sketches 
of  his  activities  by  von  Kahle  and  E.  Oesterreich,  were 
published  by  his  grandson,  K.  L.  Volkmann,  Kdnigsberg, 
1833.    Ck>nsult  also  ADB,  in,  177. 

BORRHAUS,  MARTIN  (generally  known  as 
CELLARIUS):  German  theologian;  b.  at  Stuttgart 
1499;  d.  at  Basel  Oct.  11,  1564.  Being  educated 
and  adopted  by  his  kinsman  Simon  Cellarius,  he 
called  himself  Cellarius  until  about  forty  years  of 
age,  although  the  name  of  his  parents  seems  to 
have  been  Burress  or  Borrhus.  In  1515  he  was 
made  magister  artium  at  Tubingen,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Melanchthon,  two 
years  his  senior.  He  was  made  bachelor  of  theology 
under  Reuchlin  at  Ingolstadt  in  1521,  and  became 
a  friend  of  Marcus  StUbner  at  Wittenberg.  The 
eight  sermons  delivered  by  Luther  after  his  return 
from  the  Wartburg  impressed  Cellarius  deeply, 
but  his  seal  in  defense  of  StObner  was  such  that  he 
left  Wittenberg,  where  he  had  treated  Luther  with 
rudeness,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  whence  he 
traveled  by  way  of  Austria  and  Poland  to  Prussia, 
which  had  just  embraced  the  Evangelical  faith. 
There  he  was  tried,  and  required  to  sign  a  bond 
in  which  he  promised  to  return  at  once  to  Witten- 
berg. His  interview  with  Luther  in  1526  filled 
the  latter  with  respect  for  Cellarius,  who  now 
settled  in  southern  Germany,  winning  the  hearts  of 
Capito  and  Butzer  in  Strasburg.  In  1527  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  De  operSma  Dei,  and  in  1544 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Old  Testament 
at  Basel,  where,  in  collaboration  with  Castello 
and  Curio,  he  composed  a  polemical  treatise  imder 
the  name  of  Martin  Bellius,  directed  against  Calvin 
in  the  Servetus  controversy.  He  rejected  infant 
baptism,  but  was  a  firm  believer  in  predestination. 
Carl  Albrecht  Bernouixi. 

Biblioorapht:  ADB,  iii  (1876),  381;  E.  Egli.  Zvnnoliana, 
i,  30-31,  Zurich.  1904;  C.  Gerbert.  Oeschichte  der  Strata- 
burger  SAienbeweoung  tur  Zeitder  ReformaHon,  16B4-S4, 
Strasburg,  1889.  References  will  be  found  in  the  lives 
of  Uie  Reformers  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Butaer,  Zwingli. 

BORROMEO,  CARLO:  Italian  prelate  and  re- 
former; b.  at  Arona  (on  the  s.w.  shore  of  Lago 
Maggiore,  37  m.  n.w.  of  Milan)  Oct.  2,  1538;  d. 
at  Milan  Nov.  3,  1584.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Giovanni  Angelo  Medici  (afterward  Pope  Pius  IV), 
and  even  in  his  boyhood  showed  an  inclination  for 
the  priesthood,  receiving  his  first  benefice  at  the 
age  of  twelve  through  the  resignation  of  an  uncle. 
Four  years  later  he  went  to  Pavia,  where  he  studied 
law,  and  had  just  taken  his  degree  in  1559,  when 
the  newly  elected  Pius  IV  invited  him  to  Rome. 
His  rise  was  extraordinary,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  was  a  cardinal  and  the  archbishop  of  Milan. 
When  the  Council  of  Trent  was  reopened  on  Jan.  18, 
1562,  Borromeo  used  his  influence  in  securing 
the  sharp  formulation  of  questions  relating  to  dis- 
cipline and  faith.    He  also  governed  the  Romagna 


and  the  March,  both  of  which  had  been  added  to 
the  papal  dominions  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy.  In  foreign  politics  nothing  took  place 
without  him  and  he  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  besides  being 
the  protector  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  the  Carmelites.  He  could  maintain  such 
an  activity,  however,  only  while  he  lived  at  Rome; 
conforming  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  which 
required  all  bishops  to  reside  in  their  own  dioceses, 
he  removed  to  Milan,  where  he  had  already  pre- 
pared a  house  for  the  Jesuits,  who  acted  as  his 
instruments  in  reorganizing  his  diocese  of  Milan. 
Borromeo's  activity  here  had  scarcely  begun  when 
Pius  IV  died,  but  his  successor  Pius  V  assisted  the 
archbishop  in  the  reorganization  of  the  largest  of 
the  Italian  dioceses,  which  was  to  be  a  model  for 
all.  Borromeo  founded  seminaries  for  the  better 
education  of  the  clergy  in  the  strictest  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  and  also  introduced  rigid  church  discipline, 
beginning  with  the  clergy;  his  efforts  to  popularise 
synodical  work  and  to  improve  the  existing  orders, 
as  well  as  his  introduction  of  others,  such  as  the 
Theatines,  into  Italy  were  all  designed  to  further  the 
same  object.  In  revenge,  some  degenerate  monks 
who  had  been  affected  by  his  reform,  planned  his 
murder,  but  by  a  miracle,  as  it  was  claimed,  he 
escaped  the  bullet  of  his  would-be  assassins.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  reform  within  the  Church  went  a 
merciless  severity  against  every  form  of  "  heresy  " 
in  Lombardy,  the  Valtellina,  and  the  Engadine, 
as  well  as  against  "  witches "  in  Valcamonica. 
During  the  plague  of  1576  he  heroically  cared  for 
the  sick  and  buried  the  dead,  while  the  oflfidals 
fled  in  terror  from  the  city.  His  statue  near  Arona 
still  recalls  the  memoxy  of  Borromeo,  who  became, 
by  his  canonization  in  1610,  the  saint  of  the  Counter- 
reformation.  K.  Benratb. 

Bxbuooeapht:  The  Opera  omnia  appeared  in  Milaa, 
1747.  The  earlier  biographies  are  antiquated  by  the 
works  of  A.  Sala:  Documenti  circa  la  vita  e  le  opere  di  San 
C.  BorromeOt  3  vols.,  Milan.  1857-61,  and  Biografia  di 
C.  Borromeo,  ib.  1858;  The  Life  of  St,  Charlee  Borromeo, 
ed.  £.  H.  Thompson,  London,  1858.  new  ed..  1803;  SL 
Charlee  and  hie  Fellow  Labourtre,  ib.  1860;  C.  Sylrain. 
Hietoire  de  S.  Charlee  Borromie,  3  vols.,  ib.  1884;  C. 
Camenisch,  Carlo  Borromeo  und  die  OegenreformaHon  im 
VeUlin,  Chur,  1901;  E.  Wymann,  Der  hetiige  Kari  Borro- 
meo, Stans,  1003. 

BORROW,  GEORGE  (HENRY) :  English  adven- 
turer and  writer;  b.  at  East  Dereham  (15  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  July  5,  1803;  d.  at  Oulton 
(15  m.  s.e.  of  Norwich),  Suffolk,  July  26,  1881. 
His  boyhood  was  unsettled,  his  father,  a  soldier, 
moving  about  the  countxy  with  his  regiment.  In 
1819  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Norwich,  but 
abandoned  the  work,  went  to  London,  and  lived 
as  a  hack  writer  for  the  publishers.  Then  he  took 
to  wandering  about  Eingland,  and  visited  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1833  he  was  sent  by  tlie 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  Manchu  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  (published  in  eight 
volumes,  1835);  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Society,  most  of  the  time  in  Spain,  till  1840.  Then 
he  married  and  adopted  a  more  settled  life  in 
England.    He  had  much  aptitude  for  languages 
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and  acquired  a  knowledge,  though  not  scientific, 
of  many  tongues,  being  particulariy  noted  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Romany,  the  dialect  of  the 
Gipsies,  with  whom  he  associated  much  both  on 
his  wanderings  and  after  his  return  to  England. 
He  published  a  Romany  word-book  (London,  1874), 
translations,  and  romances  which  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  with  more  or  less  fiction  interwoven.  He 
edited  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Spanish  (Madrid,  1837)  and  translated  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  into  the  dialect  of  the  Gitanos  (Spanish 
Gipsies;  1837)  and  into  Basque  (1838).  Com- 
plete editions  of  his  works  were  published  in  five 
volumes  in  London  and  New  York.  The  best 
known  of  them  are  The  Zincali;  or  an  Account 
of  the  Gipsies  in  Spain  (2  vols.,  London,  1841)  and 
The  Bible  in  Spain  (3  vols.,  1843). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  I.  Knapp,  The  Life^  Wriiino**  and  Cor- 
nepondenee  of  Otorge  Borrow,  2  vols..  London,  1809;  W. 
A.  Dutt,  George  Borrow  in  Baet  Ati^tio,  ib.  1896;  DNB, 
V,  407-408. 

BOSCm,  bos^,  GIULIO:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Perugia, 
Italy,  Mar.  2,  1838.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
city  and  completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  the  secretary  of  Cardinal  Peed  (afterward 
Pope  Leo  XIII)  in  1861.  In  1888  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Todi,  and  seven  years  later  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Sinigaglia.  In  1900  he 
was  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ferrara,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  created  cardinal  priest  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Panispema. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA:  Two  provinces 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Previous  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  they  formed  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  since 
1908  they  have  been  part  of  Austria.  Bosnia 
has  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  provinces  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  on  the  north  and 
west,  Servia  to  the  east,  and  to  the  south  Herze- 
govina, which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Monte- 
negro and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Daknatia.  The 
capital  is  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia,  the  chief  town  and 
former  capital  of  Herzegovina,  Mostar.  The  area 
is  about  16,200  and  3,500  miles  respectively;  the 
population  (1896)  1,591,036,  of  whom  219,511  are 
credited  to  Herzegovina.  The  natives  are  nearly 
all  Slavs  of  the  Servian  branch.  The  number  of 
foreigners  living  in  the  land  is  estimated  at  71,000, 
most  of  them  having  entered  the  country  since  the 
Austrian  occupation. 

The  religious  statistics  for  1895  were  as  follows: 
Greek-Orientals,  673,246  (43  per  cent.);  Moham- 
medans, 548,632  (35  per  cent.);  Roman  Catholics, 
334,142  (21  per  cent.);  Jews,  8,213;  other  religions 
(mostly  Protestants),  3,859.  The  Mohammedans, 
in  the  main  converts  from  Christianity  since  the 
Turkish  conquest  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  not 
of  the  most  rigid  kind,  although  they  made  a  brave 
stand  against  the  Austrian  government.  They 
are  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  countxy  and  mer- 
chants in  the  towns.  They  are  under  the  Sheik  ul 
Islam  in  Constantinople  and  a  Rais  al  Ulama  in 
Sarajevo.  They  have  a  large  endowment  fund  for 
mosques,  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  which  is 
now  administered  under  government  supervision. 


The  free  exerdse  of  their  religion  is  guaranteed  to 
them.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  descendants  of  the 
older  population  and  constitute  the  larger  number 
of  the  artisans  in  the  cities  and  the  farmers.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  districts  of  Travnik  and 
Mostar.  The  Franciscans  have  been  active  among 
them  since  the  thirteenth  century  and  have  done 
much  for  them.  Their  condition  has  much  im- 
proved since  the  Austrian  occupation.  There  is 
an  archbishop  of  Bosnia,  who  since  1881  has  resided 
at  Sarajevo,  and  there  are  suffragan  bishops  of 
Banjaluka,  Mostar  and  Duvno,  and  Marcana  and 
Trebinje.  The  provincial  seminaiy  is  at  Banjaluka, 
where  there  are  also  four  schools  for  boys  and  four 
for  girls  and  an  orphan  asylum  under  the  charge  of 
Trappist  monks.  The  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  the  metropolitans  of  Sarajevo,  Dolnja  Tuzla, 
and  Mostar.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  north, 
are  fanners  and  traders,  and  are  inferior  to  both 
the  Latins  and  Mohammedans  in  education.  Less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  can  read 
or  write,  and  the  church  schools  are  poor.  Public 
schools  are  being  established  and  there  are  three 
higher  schools  (two  gymnasia  and  a  RealschuU),  ten 
trade  schools,  and  a  normal  school. 

Bibuooeapht:  The  ehurch  statistics  are  included  in  thoM 
for  Austria  (q.v.).  Consult:  V.  Klais,  GeeehidUe  Boe- 
niene  bie  eum  ZerfaU  dee  KUnigreiche,  Leipdo,  1885;  Boe- 
miene  Qeoenwart  und  nOchete  Zukunft,  Leipdo,  1886;  Die 
Lage  der  Mi^mmedaner  in  Boenien,  Vienna,  1900  (an- 
swered by  KaUay  und  Boenien-Heraegovina,  Budapest, 
1900). 

BOSO:  Third  English  cardinal;  d.  after  1178. 
His  name  was  Boso  Breakspear  and  he  was  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Adrian  IV  (Nicholas  Breakspear). 
He  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Albans,  but  went  to  Rome  probably  under  Eugenius 
III.  From  Nov.  6,  1149,  to  May  3,  1152,  he  calls 
himself  Romana  ecdesia  scriptor,  Adrian  IV 
made  him  his  chamberlain  early  in  his  pontificate, 
probably  therefore  in  1154,  and  later  made  him 
cardinal  deacon  of  Sts.  Cosmab  and  Damian;  under 
Alexander  III  he  became  cardinal  priest  of  St. 
Pudentiana.  With  the  latter  title  his  signature 
appears  to  a  nimiber  of  papal  bulls  from  March  18, 
1166,  to  July  10,  1178,  soon  after  which  he  appears 
to  have  died.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
policy  of  Adrian  and  Alexander.  He  wrote  nine 
poetical  lives  of  female  saints,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  and  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit. 
For  the  papal  biographies  composed  by  him  see 
Liber  Pontificalis. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  sources  for  a  life  Mre  in  Thietmar  of 
Merseburg.  Chronieon,  MQH,  Script.,  iii  (1839).  760. 
CSonsult  Migne,  EncydopMie  tkioloQique,  vol.  zxzi.  Die- 
Honnaire  dee  Cardinauz,  s.v.;  T.  Greenwood,  Catkedra 
Petri,  London.  1856;  DNB,  ▼.  421;  KL,  ii.  1129-30. 
CSonsult  also  the  biographies  of  Adrian  IV  and  Alexander 
III. 

BOSSE,  FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Rossla  (38  m.  w.  of  Halle)  Aug.  23, 1864.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tabingen,  Berlin 
(Ph.D.,  1886),  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Greifswald, 
completing  his  studies  in  1890.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  privat-dooent  at  the  University  of 
Greifswald,  and  from  1802  to  1894  was  provisional 
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professor  in  Kdnigsberg.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  church  histoiy 
at  Kiel,  and  five  years  later  returned  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Greifswald,  where  he  still  remains. 
He  has  written  Prolegomena  lu  einer  Oeschichte  dea 
Begnffes  "  Nachfolge  Ckristi  "  (Berlin,  1895). 

BOSSUET,  be^'Bfl"^\  JACQUES  Bl^GNE:  Bish- 
op of  Meaux  (about  27  m.  e.n.e.  of  Paris);  b.  at  Dijon 
Sept.  27,  1627;  d.  in  Paris  Apr.  12,  1704.  He 
began  his  studies  in  the  Jesuit  school  of  Dijon, 
and  finished  at  the  Coll^  de  Navarre,  Paris.  He 
became  priest  and  doctor  of  theology,  1652;  after 
some  time  spent  in  retirement  at  St.  Lasare,  he 
went  to  Metz,  where  he  was  canon  and  archdeacon, 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  engaged  in 
controversy  with  representatives  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  At  the  request  of  his  bishop  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work  (1655),  a  lUfutaHon  of  the 
catechism  of  Paul  Ferry  (q.v.).  In  1669  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Oondom,  Gascony,  but  resigned 
this  office  after  he  was  appointed!  tutor  to  the 
dauphin  (1670).  When  the  education  of  his  pupil 
was  finished,  in  1681,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Meaux.  Bossuet  adopted  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
to  which  he  added  the  Thomist  theology  and  a  great 
admiration  for  Augustine.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  foremost  of  French  preachers;  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  art  of  eloquence  is  concerned,  his 
six  Oraisons  furUbrea  (best  collected  eds.,  by 
Lequeux,  Paris,  1762,  and,  with  notes,  etc.,  by 
A.  Gast^,  1883)  must  be  nmked  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  Christian  oratory,  though  they  reflect 
the  splendor  and  greatness  of  Louis  Quatorse 
more  vividly  than  the  power  and  humility  of  the 
Gospel.  As  tutor  to  the  dauphin  he  wrote  De  la 
connaiaaance  de  Dieu  et  de  aoi^mUme  (1722;  better  ed., 
1741)  and  Discoura  aur  rkiatoire  univeraelle  depute  le 
commencement  du  monde  juaqu*h  Vempire  de  Charle- 
magne (1681;  5th  ed.,  enlarged,  1703;  the  continua- 
tion to  1661,  published  1806,  was  printed  from  his 
notes),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  strikingly  original  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  Christian  philosophy  of  history 
on  the  principle  that  the  destinies  of  nations  are  con- 
trolled by  providence  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Among  his  controversial  writings 
against  the  Protestants,  the  two  most  remarkable 
are  ExpoaUion  de  la  doctrine  de  V^gliae  catholique 
aur  lea  matikrea  de  controverae  (1671)  and  Hiatoire 
dea  variaiiona  dea  Sgliaea  proteatantea  (2  vols.,  1688; 
best  ed.,  4  vols.,  1689).  The  latter  was  sharply 
criticized  by  Jurieu  and  Basnage,  and  involved  its 
author  in  a  long  and  vehement  controversy.  He 
characterized  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1685)  as  **  le  plus  bel  usage  de  Tautorit^,"  but  he 
was  no  ultramontanist.  He  presided  in  1682  over 
the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  which  the  king 
had  convened  to  defend  the  royal  prerogatives 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  against  the 
claims  of  the  pope.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  tainted 
by  mysticism.  His  attacks  on  F^nelon  and  the 
Quietists  approached  very  near  to  persecution. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  distin- 
guished men  who  lent  brilliancy  to  the  centiuy  of 
Louis  XIV,  but  he  was  a  representative  of  his  time, 
and  hia  ideas  of  church  polity  corresponded  to. 


if  they  were  not  dictated  by,  the  king's  "l'4tat, 

c'est  moi." 

Bibuoorapbt:  There  have  been  many  editions  of  hie  works; 
the  basis  of  most  of  them  is  that  prepared  by  the  Abbtf 
P^rati,  at  government  expense,  20  vols.,  Paris.  1743* 
1760;  three  volumes  of  (Euvret  Tpoathumea^  ed.  by  C.  F. 
Leroy  were  published  in  1753;  the  best  edition  is  the 
CBuvre9  eompUUa,  by  F.  Lechat  and  others,  31  vols., 
1862-66;  with  appendix  of  (Euvrea  ifMiim,  2  vols..  1881- 
1883.  Besides  many  single  sermons  aeoessible  in  English 
translation,  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned:  Se- 
lect Sermoru  and  Funeral  OraHont^  1801;  A  Survey  of 
Universal  Hiaiory,  1810;  A  Conference  (between  Boesuet 
and  J.  Claude,  Mar.  1,  1679]  en  the  Authority  of  Ike  Church, 
London,  1841;  An  Ezpoeition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  CoAo- 
lie  Faith,  1841;  Blevatione  to  Ood,  1850;  The  Hietory  of 
the  Variatione  of  the  Proteetant  Churdtee,  2  vols.,  Dublin, 
1836;  Meditationa,  London,  1901. 

For  a  bibliography  consult  H.  M.  Bourseand,  Hietoire 
et  deecription  dea  MSS.  et  dea  iditiona  originalee  dee  ou- 
vragea  de  Boaauet,  Paris  1898  (includes  translations). 

For  his  life  and  writings  and  his  relations  to  Fdnekm, 
Jansenism,  Quietism,  etc.,  consult:  L.  F.  de  Bauaset. 
Hiatoire  de  Jaeqaee  Bhtigne  Boaauet,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1814, 
Besan9on,  1846;  M.  M.  Tabaraud,  SuppUment  aux  Aisfmrss 
de  Boaeuet  .  .  .  oompoai  par  ,  ,  .  de  Baueeet,  Paris, 
1822;  F.  le  Dieu  (his  secretary),  Mhnoiree  et  journal  aur 
la  vie  et  lea  ouvragea  de  Boaauet,  4  vols.,  ib.  1856-67;  A. 
R^ume,  Hiatoire  de  J.-B,  Boaauet  et  de  aea  wuvrea,  3 
vols.,  ib.  1869;  Mrs.  H.  L.  (Farrer)  Lear,  Boeattet  and  hia 
Contemporariea,  London,  1874;  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Ea~ 
aaya  on  Men  and  Women,  ib.  1890;  R.  de  la  Broise,  Boa- 
auet et  la  Bible,  Paris,  1891;  O.  Lanson,  Boaauet,  ib.  1891 
(a  study  of  the  writings);  A.  R^belliau,  Boaauet,  hiatorien 
du  proteatantiame,  ib.  1891;  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hor<B  &b6- 
balica,  vol.  ii,  London,  1892;  C.  £.  Freppel,  Boeattet  et 
Veloquence  aaerie  au  xvii.  aiMe^  Paris,  1893;  J.  Denis, 
QuereOe  de  Boaeuet  et  de  FSnelon,  ib.  1894;  L.  CrousW, 
Finelon  et  Boaauet  itudea  moralea  et  littSrairta,  2  vols., 
ib.  1894-95;  A.  M.  P.  Ingod,  Boaauet  et  janehUeme,  ib. 
1897. 

BOST,  PAUL  AMI  ISAAC  DAVID:  Swiss  evan- 
gelist; b.  at  Geneva  June  10,  1790;  d.  at  La  Force 
(6  m.  w.  of  Bergerac),  France,  Dec.  14,  1874.  He 
devoted  four  years  to  theology  at  the  University  of 
Geneva,  but  gained  little  spiritual  profit  from  his 
studies,  and  was  ordained  in  1814  in  a  spirit  of 
empty  formalism.  In  1816  he  accepted  a  call  as 
assistant  pastor  at  Moutiers-Granval  in  the  Canton 
of  Bern,  where  he  remained  two  years,  ascribing 
to  this  period  his  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  justification.  A  parish  proved  too 
small  for  his  energies,  however,  and  in  1818,  und^ 
the  auspices  of  the  "  London  Continental  Society," 
he  began  the  nussionaiy  journeys  which  were  to 
occupy  almost  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  After 
the  first  of  these  trips,  he  withdrew  from  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  and  in  the  following  year  was  in  Colmar. 
He  was  expelled  from  France,  however,  and  began 
a  roving  life,  oppressed  by  poverty  and  burdened 
with  a  large  family,  yet  preaching  in  Offenbach/ 
Frankfort,  Hanau,  Friedrichsdorf,  and  Carlsruhe. 

In  1825-26  Bost  was  in  Geneva  as  the  pastor  of 
the  free  church  of  Bourg-de-Four.  In  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  State  Church,  he  published  his 
Difenae  de  ceux  dea  fidHea  de  Genbve  qui  ae  aont 
eonatiiuia  en  igliaea  ind&pendantea  (Geneva,  1825), 
charging  the  national  Church  with  abandoning  the 
Gospel  and  adopting  Arianism.  He  was  accord- 
ingly tried  for  slander,  but  was  acquitted,  although 
he  was  fined  500  francs  for  his  libelous  statementa 
regarding  the  "  Compagnie  des  pasteurs."  Despite 
the  fact  that  this  trial  marked  a  union  of  the  diver- 
gent elements  of  the  Free  Church,  Bost  resigned 
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his  pastorate  at  Bourg-dc-Four  and  fotmded  a  new 
eoogregation  at  Carouge  near  Geneva,  which  he 
dissolved  after  two  years  in  favor  of  a  more  di- 
versified activity,  efitablishing  the  religious  and 
political  magazine  VEsplranee  in  1838.  Two  years 
later  he  successfully  sought  readmission  to  the 
dergy  of  Geneva,  without  retracting  any  of  his 
views.  After  a  brief  pa^^torate  at  Asnidres  and 
Bourges  in  France,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  pnsou  of  the  Maison  Cent  rale  at  Melun,  m'here 
he  remained  until  1848,  then  living  sueceeaively 
at  Geneva,  Ntmes^  Neuch&teU  Jersey,  and  Paris,  and 
i^en  ding  his  last  years  at  La  Force.  The  chief  works 
of  Bost,  who  also  gained  a  certain  amount  of  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  hymns,  are  aa  follows:  Genkve 
Ttligimute  (Geneva,  1819);  Histoire  des  fr^tM  morave$ 
(2  vols,,  1831 J  abridged  Eug.  transL, London,  1834); 
Sur  la  primaid^  de  Pietre  €t  son  SpUcopat  (3  pam- 
phlets, 1832);  Huioire  g^^ale  da  r^^ibtisseTneni  du 
ChrisHanisme  (a  revised  translation  of  Blumhardt's 
Verauch  einfr  aUgsmeinen  MissionsgeschichU  der 
Kirche  Chrisiij  4  vok.,  Valence,  1838);  Le9  proph^tes 
praUstanis  (Melun,  1847);  and  Mlmoiren  pouvani 
aervir  h  £*hiaUnr€  du  riwU  relig^leux  (Paris,  1854-55). 

(E.  BARnBtO 

iSrii  Ucbtetibera^r,  ESR.  u,  373-374. 

BOSTOH,  THOMAS:  Church  of  Scotland;  b. 
at  DuDJse  (13  m.  w.  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed), 
BerwickaWre,  Mar.  17,  1677;  d.  at  Ettrick  (40 
m.  B,  of  Edinburgh),  Selkirkshire,  May  20,  1732. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  be- 
came minister  at  Simprin,  Berwickshire,  1699; 
at  Ettrick,  1707.  By  circulating  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  l>ivinity  among  his  friends  he  started  the 
Marrow  Contpoversy  (q,v.).  He  wrote  much  and 
has  exercised  great  influence  in  the  Freabyterian 
Churches  both  of  Scotland  and  Engtand.  The 
works  by  which  he  is  now  best  known  are  Human 
Nature  in  iU  Fmtrjold  State  of  Primitive  JntegrHyt 
Entire  Depratfotionf  Begun  Heco^^ery^  and  Con- 
Muminate  Happiness  or  Misery  (Edinburgh,  1720), 
commonly  called  '*  Boston's  Fourfold  State  ";  The 
Sovereignty  and  Wisdom  of  God  Displayed  in  the 
Affiietvm*  of  Men  (1737;  reprinted  as  The  Crook  in 
the  Lot  J  with  memoir,  Glasgow,  1863).  He  left  an 
autobiography  published  aa  Memoirs  (Edinburgh, 
1776;  ed.  G.  H.  Morrison,  1899),  and  printed 
from  Boston's  manuscript^  with  introduction,  notes, 
and  bibliography  by  G,  L.  Low,  under  the  title 
General  Aa^ounl  of  my  Life  (Edinburgh,  1907), 
His  Wholt  Works  edited  by  8.  McBCiilan  were  pub* 
liahed  in  twelve  volumes  at  Aberdeen  in  1848-52. 

BiPi-iooitA.FiTT:  Beaiiieii  the  aQtobiography  TDentiopad  Abov«, 
eojuult:  A.  k  Woodt  Athenm  Oxonim^MM^  ed,  P.  BLiss, 
ill.  407-409.  4  "woYn,  Chtford,  Londoa,  1813^20;  Jeftn  h. 
WaUon,  Lifi  and  TimtM  of  Tkpma»  Battpn,  Edinbursb, 
18S3;  A,  TbomaOD,  Thmiu  gtwtm.  London,  ISeS;  DNB, 
Vh  424-426l 

BOTTOME,  MARGARET  (McDOHALD):    Foun- 

der  of  the  King's  Daughters;  b.  in  New  York  City 
Dee.  29,  1S27;  d,  there  Nov.  14,  1906.  She  waa 
educated  at  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn,  and 
in  1850  married  the  Rev.  Frank  Bottom©,  She 
had  already  become  iDtereated  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  work^  and  Ln  187G   began   to  give 


Bible  talks  in  the  homes  of  prominent  New  York 
women,   continuing  them   for  twenty- five   years. 

In  1SS6  she  organ  i^d  the  oriler  of  King's  Daughterm^ 
baaing  hep  system  on  Edward  Everett  Uale'a 
Ten  Tirnes  One  is  Ten,  In  the  following  year  the 
society  was  etdarged  to  include  men^  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  present  Intemationat  Order 
of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  In  1896  she 
waa  elected  president  of  the  women's  branch  of 
the  Interi^tional  Medical  Mission.  She  was  also 
an  associate  etlitor  of  the  The  Ladks*  Hmne  Jour- 
nalj  and  in  addition  to  a  few  pamphlets  and  a 
large  number  of  contributions  to  religious  maga^ 
lines  wrote  The  Guest  Chainber  (New  York,  1S93); 
Crumbs  from  the  King's  Table  (1894);  and  A  Sun- 
shine Trip  to  the  Orient  (1897), 

BOtmmoT,  bi3"dS"n6',  ELIAS:  American  man 
of  affairs  and  philanthropist;  b.  at  Philadelphia 
May  2,  1740;  d.  at  Burlington,  N,  J.,  Oct,  24,  1821, 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  eminent  in  hii  profession; 
represented  New  Jersey  in  the  Continental  Congress 
1778-79  and  1781-84,  was  chosen  president  in  17S2, 
and,  as  such,  signed  the  treaty  of  ;>eaee  with  Great 
Britain;  he  was  member  of  the  first  three  national 
eongresses,  and  director  of  the  United  States  mint 
1795-1805.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Gomniissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
(1812-21),  and  first  president  of  the  American 
Bible  Sodety  (1816-21),  He  was  wealthy  and 
gave  liberally  for  philanthropic  purposes  during 
his  life  and  in  his  wilL  He  wrote  The  Age  of  Reve- 
lation ;  or  the  age  of  reason  »hown  to  be  an  age  of 
infidelity  (Philadelphia,  ISOl),  in  reply  to  Thomaa 
Paine;  The  Second  Advent  or  Coming  of  the  Alcssiah 
in  Glory  shown  to  be  a  scriplurat  doctrine  and  taught 
by  divine  revciaiion  (Trenton^  N.  J»,  1816);  and  A 
Star  in  the  West  ;ora  huTnble  attempt  to  discover  the 
long  loBt  tribes  of  Israel  (1816)^  in  which  he  advocated 
the  view  that  the  American  Indians  are  the  ten 
lost  tribes.  He  also  published  anonymously  in 
the  Evangelical  tnteUigencer  for  1S06  a  memoir 
of  William  Tennent  (reprinted  New  York,  1847), 
His  Journal  or  Historical  Recollections  of  American 
Events  during  the  RevoliUumary  War  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia  in  1894. 

Biblioohafbt;  Thm  Life,  Pvblic  Swio^^  Addr«»»eM,  and 
I^t£^*  of  EliuM  Bovdinot,  edited  by  Jane  J.  Bouduiot,  2 
vols.,  Botion,  1S96, 

BOUHOURS,    ba"har',    DOMINTQTJE:     Jesuit  j 

b,  in  Paris  May  15,  1628;  d.  there  May  27,  1702. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  sixteen,  and 
acquired  such  renown  as  a  teacher  that  the  young 
Longtieviile  princes  and  the  son  of  Colbert  were  put 
under  bis  care.  Besides  a  number  of  biographical 
and  other  works,  he  made  (with  two  other  Jesuit^"*, 
Tellier  and  Bemier)  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  Vulgate  into  French  (Paris,  1697- 
1703), 

BOUQUET,  bQ'Tc^,  MARTDf:  Benedietme  of 
St.  Maur;  b.  at  Amiens  Aug,  6,  1685,  d.  in  Pans 
Apr.  6,  1754,  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order 
at  3t,  Faron,  Meau3c,  in  1706,  and  was  ordained 
priest.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Gre^ 
secured  his  appointmertt  as  special  assistant  to 
Moutfauoon  in   his  editorial   labors.     When    tho 
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great  edition  of  the  Scriplores  rerum  GaUicarum 
el  Francu:(xrnm  came  to  be  made  (it  had  been  pro- 
jected by  Colbert  as  early  as  1676,  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  BenedictiDca  of  St,  Maur  in  1723),  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  it.  IMfficulties  were  encountered 
owing  to  his  oppoiition  to  the  bull  UnigenUvM^ 
which  caused  the  king  to  banish  him  from  Paris; 
but  he  succeeded  in  preparing  the  first  eight  vol- 
umes for  publication  (1738-52),  Other  members 
of  the  congregation  brought  out  five  more  after 
bis  death  (1757-86).  Interrupted  by  the  Bevo- 
lutioD,  the  work  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Institute, 
and  later  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptiona,  by  whom 
ten  more  volumes  were  published  in  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy, 

BOUOXnH,  ba"kan',  PIERRE  (PETRUS  BOQUI^ 

HTJS):  French  Calvinist;  b.  either  in  the  province 
of  Saintonge  or  in  that  of  Guienne;  d,  at  Lausanne 
15S2.  The  first  certain  date  in  his  life  is  his  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  the  university 
of  Bourges  Apr,  23,  1539.  He  was  a  Carmelite 
mouk  at  Bo  urges  and  rose  to  be  prior;  but,  em- 
bracing the  Reformation »  he  left  his  monastery 
in  1541  and  went  first  to  Basel,  then  to  Leipsic 
and  Wittenberg,  where  he  had  iettera  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  The  latter  recommended  him 
to  Butzer  when  a  theologian  was  required  to  con- 
tinue  the  leeturea  which  Calvin  had  delivered  in 
Strasburg.  Here  he  began  to  lecture  on  Galatiana 
in  September,  1542.  Later  he  returned  to  Bo  urges, 
where  he  lectured  on  Hebrew  and  the  Scriptures, 
gaining  protection  and  a  pension  from  Margaret 
of  Navarre,  and  being  allowed  by  the  archbishop 
to  preach  in  the  cathcilral.  The  Protest  ant  leaders, 
Calvin,  Farelf  and  Beza,  seem  to  have  suspected 
him  of  intending  to  desert  the  Reformation;  but 
his  teaching  brought  him  again  Into  conflict  with 
the  Ronian  authorities,  and  he  left  Bourges  once 
more  for  3trasburg  in  1555.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  elector  t)tto  Henry  appointed  him 
in  1557  to  a  provisional  profea^nalup  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  which  was  ma^e  permanent 
the  next  year.  In  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Protestantism  he  took  an  increasingly  decided 
Calvinietic  standi  and  id  the  reign  of  Frederick  III 
was  thus  the  only  Heidelberg  theologian  to  retain 
his  position,  and  was  maiie  head  of  the  faculty 
and  a  member  of  the  new  Reformed  church  council 
(1560),  This  period  of  prosperity  ended,  however, 
with  the  death  of  Frederick  III,  after  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  position  (1577),  and  became, 
a  year  later,  professor  and  preacher  at  Lausanne, 
His  numerous  works  are  mainly  polemical  treatises 
ngmnst  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics. 
(E.  F.  ICarl  MCller.) 

BiBLioaaAFHT:  Biogr&phi^  tdAterial  ii  found  in  hii  Bf^- 
vii  YioiaHa  ,  ,  .  df^  arna  (fomtrtk  pp^  liO-ITO*  Heidcl- 
bftTfc.  15S2,  ConjfuLt  furtber:  M,  Adam^  yiia  frufi^arum* 
ij,  72  eqq.«  Heidelberg.  1706;  E.  aod  £.  Hus^Eh  La  France 
protataMe.  ed.  H.  L.  Burdj«r,  ii,  B75  sqq.,  P^rifl,  1S79. 

BOURDALOUE,     bar''da"lQ'p     LOUIS:     Jesuit 

preacher-  b.  at  Bourges  Aug.  20,  1632;  d.  in 
Fans  May  13, 1704.  He  wa^  for  some  time  a  teaeher 
in  literature  and  philosophy;  in  1665  be  was  sent 
to  preach  in  the  provinces,  In  1669  was  recalled  to 
Pam;  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  NanteSj 


he  was  sent  to  Languedoc  to  preaeh  to  the  Prt^tea- 
tants;  his  last  years  he  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  and  unfortmiate  in  Partes.  Ab  a  man 
he  was  justly  esteemed  and  loved;  as  a  preacher 
his  strength  is  in  the  clearness  of  his  argument, 
its  readiness  and  its  cogency.  The  first  edition 
of  his  works  was  edited  by  Bretonneau  (16  vols,, 
Paris,  1707-34) J  a  good  recent  edition  ia  that  of 
Lille,  1882  (6  vols,). 

BiBLioaBAFHT:  L.    Pautba,   Bofurdatotu,   d'aprte  lev  dbai- 

menli  nouveatix,  Panq^  1900::  X*  Feuc^re*  Bfurdaioitt,  aa 
prMkntion  tt  ton  temja.  tb.  1874;^  M.  LAurms.  Bofurdolavit 
m  vim  et  W9  ceuvra.  2  Yob,*  ib.  18SI:  E.  de  M^orvit 
BaurdaloM,  F&ris,  1897;  F.  Castets,  La  Vi«  Ula  prMioa- 
tian  d'un  Ttlieievx  au  rrii  tiidc,  vol,  I,  HoatpeLi]a~»  1001. 

BO0RlGITOlf,  bQ"ri"iiyon',  DE  LA  PORTE^ 
ANTOINETTE;  Fanatical  enthusiast?  b,  at  Rys- 
sel  (LLlle)f  then  in  the  Spaniah  Netherlands^  Jan. 
13,  1616:  d.  at  Franeker,  Fnesland,  Oct.  30, 
1680.  She  grew  up  neglected  and  soUtary  on 
account  of  a  facial  deformity,  afterward  removed 
by  an  operation,  and  came  to  love  isolation  and 
oommunion  with  God,  For  a  time  her  older  sister 
drew  her  into  the  world;  but  she  shrank  from 
marriage r  and  once  thought  she  heard  the  voice  of 
God  asking  her,  **  Canst  thou  find  a  lover  more 
perfect  than  I  ? "  She  thought  of  becoming  a 
CarmeUte,  but  concluded  that  the  true  Christians 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters,  and  sought 
another  way  to  leave  the  world.  Her  father  tried 
to  force  a  marriage  upon  her  pi  1636;  she  fled  in 
a  male  disguise,  and  after  many  romantic  adven- 
tures was  brought  home,  but  took  refuge  at  Mona 
under  the  protection  of  the  archbishop.  When 
her  plans  for  founding  an  ascetic  community 
on  a  primitive  model  were  hindered,  she  went  to 
Li^ge  and  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt- 
On  her  father's  death  she  brought  suit  against 
her  stepmother  for  his  entire  property  and  won  it. 
Now  she  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  doubtful 
fnend  of  mysticism,  Jean  de  St.  Saullen,  who 
induced  her  to  take  charge  of  a  home  for  orphan 
girls  (1653),  which  she  put  \mder  the  Augustinian 
rule  and  made  cloistered  (1658),  Her  rule  thcrte 
came  to  an  untoward  eod  in  1662,  when  she  took 
flight  under  serious  accusations  of  cruelty.  She 
went  first  to  Ghent  and  then  to  Mechlin,  where  she 
found  an  adlierent  in  the  superior  of  the  Oratorians^ 
Christian  de  Oort.  Soon  she  developed  a  fantaa-^ 
tical  system^  based  on  allege<l  revelations.  As 
the  "  woman  clothed  Ti^th  the  sun  "  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse^ she  was  to  revive  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
and  gather  her  spiritual  children  around  her  into 
a  communtstiCr  priestlcss  brotherhood;  she  was 
the  second  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth* 

The  books  wliich  Antoinette  now  began  to  publish 
contain  the  bitterest  condemnation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church*  reject  infant  baptism,  and  the 
Trinity  was  exchanged  for  a  sacred  triad  of  truth, 
mercy ^  and  justice.  She  had  dealings  with  the  Jan- 
semstSfbut  rejected  their  teaching  on  predestination. 
In  1667,  with  De  Cort,  she  went  to  Amsterdam  and 
lived  for  a  while  in  the  happy  exchange  of  views 
with  the  most  various  heretics  and  fanatics.  The 
following  years  are  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  attempt  to  find  a  home  for  her  elect  on  the 
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island  of  Nordfitrand  in  the  North  8ea^  which  De 
Cort  had  (iiucovered  aa  the  deatined  place.  Urn  finan- 
cial troubiea,  which  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
story,  ended  only  with  his  imprisonment  at  Amster^ 
dam  and  his  death  in  1669.  Antoinette ^  as  his  heir, 
was  for  several  years  more  much  occupied  with 
courts  of  justice,  not  without  danger  of  impriaon- 
ment,  and  went  from  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem, 
thence  to  Sleswick,  and  finally  to  Husum  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  Nordstrand.  Here  she  might 
hs^ve  been  left  in  peace  if  she  would  have  given  up 
her  claims.  But  she  set  up  a  pHntlng-presa  and 
carried  on  the  liveliest  Literary  controversy,  until 
her  press  was  confiscated  by  the  goveroment. 
So  her  story  proceeds,  amid  quaint  and  vivid 
details  too  numerous  to  give  here,  until  she  is 
found  at  Hamburg  in  1679  foTTOally  cliarged  with 
sorcery  by  a  former  adherent,  an  eccentric  colonel 
of  artillery  named  La  Coste.  She  fled  to  escape 
arrest,  and  re^nained  in  hiding  until  her  death  the 
next  year.  The  points  of  her  quietiatic  mysticism 
need  no  discussion;  for  herself  the  important  one 
was  her  own  position  as  bride  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  channel  of  revelatioD,  Though  she  was  prob- 
ably more  of  an  adventuress  than  even  an  entbusiasl 
or  an  inaaDC  woman,  the  ^lemn  prophetic  tone  of 
her  ^-isions  and  divine  messagea  continued  for  some 
time  to  attract  readers  who  believed  in  her  inspira- 
tion; but  her  community  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  scattered  at  her  death.     (G.  Kawkrao.) 

Antoinette  had  many  followers  in  Scotland,  more, 
H  is  said,  than  in  any  other  country.  Prominent 
among  them  were  the  Rev.  Jame^  Garden  (1647^ 
]  726),  who  rose  to  be  professor  of  divinity  at  King** 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  was  deprived  in  1696  be- 
cause  he  had  refused  to  sign  the  Westmineter  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  his  younger  brother.  Rev. 
George  Garden  (164&-1733),  who  after  being  ooe  of 
the  ministers  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  town  parish  of 
Aberdeen,  was  **  laid  aside  "  by  the  privy  council  in 
1692  because  he  refused  to  pray  for  William  and 
Mary  and  in  1701  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  be- 
cause be  had  advocated  Bourignoniaiiism  in  his  book. 
An  Apology  for  M.  Antonia  Boun^rwjrt  (1699),  a  reply 
to  books  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Cock' 
bum  (1652-1729),  entitled  Bourignianusm  DeiecUd  ; 
or^  ike  Ddttewns  and  Error$  of  A.  Bourignon  and 
ker  Grmsing  Sect.  Narraiive  t,  (London,  1698), 
NarraHve  ii.  (1698),  and  A  Letter  to  hU  Friend 
giving  an  acanmt  why  the  other  Narratives  abont 
Bovrignianism  are  not  yet  jmbli&hM,  and  answering 
same  R^jfections  passed  upon  the  firM  {1698)» 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1701,  1709,  and  1710  passed  deUverances  against 
Bofurignoniana  in  which  their  viewa  are  thus  de- 
scrtlicd:  1.  They  denied  (1)  the  divine  permission 
of  sin  and  that  divine  vengeance  and  etem^  damna- 
tion were  inflicted  upon  it;  (2)  the  decrees  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation;  and  (3)  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  II-  They  asserted  (1)  that 
Christ  had  a  twofold  human  nature,  one  produced 
of  Adam  before  the  woman  was  formed,  and  the 
other  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  (2)  that  in  each 
soul  before  birth  are  a  goofl  and  an  evnl  spirit; 
(3)  that  the  wiU  is  absolutely  free,  and  there  is  in 
inf^  some  infinite  quality  which  makes  it  possible 
n.— 16 


for  him  to  unite  himself  to  God;  (4)  that  Christ's 
nature  was  sinfully  corrupt^  so  tlmt  by  nature  he 
was  rebelhous  to  the  will  of  God;  (a)  that  perfec- 
tion may  be  attained  in  tlus  ILc;  and  (0)  that 
children  are  bom  in  heaven. 

Notwithstanding  these  deliverances,  the  views 
of  Antoinette  Bourignon  continued  to  e.idst  in 
Scotland  and  in  1711  Bourignoniiinism  was  put 
among  the  heresies  which  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try were  required  formally  to  disown  w*hcn  applying 
for  ordination. 

BiBuoGitAPHT:  An  editioT*  of  the  work*  of  Aotoiti«tle 
BourigDon  wa»  published  in  19  vo[g.,  at  Amaterd&uii 
ifi80"S6.  She  wrote  t*o  Mcounta  of  her  Jif«:  La  Paroh 
dt  Dicu,  <m  9a  vU  inttrieure  (1G34-G3).  M«ehlin,  1663- 
md  La  Ft*  ExttHeurif  (1616-51),  Amatfltdjwn*  1 60S. 
Thme  were  coDtLoued  by  her  diAeipIe.  Pi<JTro  Poire  t,  in 
Sa  Vi4  conlinu^f,  repnw  depuis  ui  ndfasanca  ei  »uivw 
jutqu*^  u  mart.  Appended  to  a  later  editioa  of  t!ifi  pr^ 
pedinff.  Her  auloblogTapby  m  En^.  tmiid.  under  ttta  title 
Tk*  Light  of  the  World;  a  Moat  True  Rdation  of  a  Pih 
grimett  TraveUing  Tanvrdt  E(*mi^y,  3  puirK  Ix^mlon,  1606, 
reprinled<ih.  1863;  abridtfeiL  ib.  1736.  Consult  especially 
A.  T&D  der  Linde«  AnioinfUt  Bourignon^  Da«  Licttt  ffcr 
Wtlt,  Utydvn,  1SQ5  (of.  on  tha  G.  KjLwi^riiu,  in  GO  A,  1S95, 
pp,  426  bqq.). 

BOURITE,  FRAKCIS:  IlomaEi  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Westminster;  b.  at  Clapham  (:i  suburb 
of  London)  Mar.  23,  1S61.  He  was  educated  at 
St,  Cuthbert's  College,  Usliaw  (1300-75),  St. 
Edmund's,  Wane  (lS75-«0),  St.  Thomas's  Seminarj% 
Hammersmith  (1880-Sl),  St.  Sulpiec,  Paris  (1881- 
JSS3),and  the  University  of  Lou  vain  (1883-84), 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1SS4,  and 
after  serving  as  assistant  at  Blackheath,  Mortlake, 
and  West  Grinstead  for  five  years,  was  appointed 
rector  of  Soiithwark  Diocesan  Seminjiry,  holding; 
this  position  until  1S9S,  also  acting  for  several 
years  as  professor  of  moral  theoloiQf  nud  Holy 
Scripture.  He  was  named  domestic  prelate  to  the 
pope  in  ISOS,  and  in  the  following  year  was  con- 
secrated titular  bishop  of  Epiphania  and  coadjutor 
to  the  bishop  of  South'wark.  Ho  was  bbhop  of 
Southwark  from  1897  to  1903,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  archbishop  of  Westmioster,  He 
practically  refounded  St,  John^s  Seminary  at 
Wonerah,  and  has  been  most  active  in  movements 
for  social  reform  in  the  diocese  of  Southwark, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  Southwark 
Rescue  Society  and  the  Catholic  Boys'  Brigade. 
He  ia  also  president  of  the  Catholic  Canadian  Emi^ 
gration  Society,  and  represented  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  England  at  the  St.  Augustine  celebrations 
at  Aries  in  1897,  as  well  as  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  at  Autun  in  1899,  and  led  the 
English  pilgrims  to  Lourdes  in  1902. 

BOnSSET,  bCS"set',  JOHANIT  FRAMZ  WILHELM: 

Ocnnan  ProU^stant;  b,  at  Hlbeck  Sept.  3,  1865, 
He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  and  Gftttin- 
gen  CThXic.,  1890)  and  l>ccimae  privatnlocent  at 
the  latter  university  in  1S9(),  being  made  associate 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  six  years 
later.  Theologically  ho  belongs  to  tlie  liberal 
historical  school.  In  addition  Ui  minor  contribu- 
tions, he  has  written  Evangeliencitaie  J^t.'itinn  de« 
^f{irtyrerB  (GottiniJ^n,  1891):  Je^u  Prcdigt  im 
Gegenmt^  znm  Judcnlum  (18(?2);  Texikritische  Siu- 
dien  (Lcipsic,   1894);  AntichrUt  (Gottingcn,  1S05; 
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Eng,  tmnaL  by  A,  H.  Keane,  London,  1896); 
Komm^nitir  zur  Qfjenhtirung  dc*  Johinn^  (in  the 
KrUiAch-ejcgeikcher  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Tc^a- 
imt^,  1896);  Religion dc9  J uderUums  im  neid^slament' 
lichm  Zmtait^  (Berlin,  1903;  2d  ed.,  1906);  Das 
Wesend^Rdigian  (Halle,  1903);  Wa*m$Benwirvon 
/e^ut?  (19(H);  Jesus  (Halle,  1904;  Eng.tranBl.,  Lon- 
don^ 1906);  and  ErkMrungde^Gahier-und  ersicn  und 
zweiien  Kminthwbnefes^  in  J.  Weisa'a  SchriJUn  dts 
Neuen  TeslametUs  neu  HberaeM  (GOttingenj  1905). 
Since  1897  he  has  edited  the  Theologische  Rund- 
schau  in  collaboration  with  W,  HeitmQilerp  and  the 
Forschungen  xut  Religion  uTid  Literatur  des  Alien 
und  Neuen  Testaments  in  collaboration  with  H. 
Gunkel  mnce  1903. 

BOUTHILLrER,  bQ"tll'1y^',  DE  RAHCE,  AH- 
HAim  JEAlf  LE.     See  TitAPPrsTi, 

BO  WEN,  GEORGE:  Methodist  Episcopal  for- 
eign missionary;  b,  at  Middlebuiy^  Vt.,  April  30, 
1816;  d.  in  Bombay,  India,  Feb.  5,  1&S8.  He 
waa  graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminaiy, 
New  York  City,  in  1847;  was  onlained  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  and  the  same  year  went  to 
Bombay  under  the  American  Board.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  Ills  life  in  that  dty»  but  severed  his  connection 
with  the  American  Board  in  1S55  and  was  an  inde- 
pendent miaaionaiy  till  1872  when  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary 
eociety.  He  edited  the  Bombay  Guardian  from 
1854  on;  and  was  also  the  secretary  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  Bombay.  By  the  volumes  which 
have  been  made  up  from  his  writings  he  has 
helped  many  spiritually.  They  are:  Daily  Medi' 
iiUttrns  (Philadelphia,  1S65);  Discus^ons  by  the  Sea- 
side (Bombay J  1857);  Love  revealed,  MedUations  on 
the  parting  iix/rd^  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  m  John 
xiii.  to  xvii,  (Philadelphia,  1872);  Verily ^  Verity, 
The  Amens  of  Christ  (1879). 

BOWEN,  JOHIT  WESLEY  EBWAJID:  Methodist 
Eptflcopalianj  b.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dee,  3, 
1S55.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  University  of  New 
Orieans  (B.A.,  1878)  and  Boston  University  (Ph.D., 
1887).  After  acting  as  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guflgcs  at  Central  Termesaee  College,  Nashville^ 
Tenn.,  from  1878  to  1882,  be  held  sucorasive  pas- 
torates at  Boston  (1882-85),  Newark,  N.  J.  (1885- 
1888),  and  Baltimore  and  Wasliington  (1888-92), 
while  during  the  latter  incumbency  he  was  likewise 
professor  of  church  history  and  systeniatic  theology 
in  Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  and  also  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Howard  University,  Washington, 
in  1891-92,  Since  1893  he  has  been  president  and 
professor  of  historical  theology  in  Gammon  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  a  member 
and  examiner  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  1889-93,  as  well  as  secretary  and 
librarian  of  the  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation 
for  Africa.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral conferences  ol  1890,  1900,  and  1904,  and  from 
1892  to  1900  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  control 
of  the  Ep worth  League.  He  is  the  etiitor  of  The 
Voictf  The  Negro,  and  the  Stewart  Miasianary 
Afagoiine^  and  has  written  National  SermonJif 
Africu  and  the  American  Negro  (Philadelphia,  1891); 


University  Addredse^  (Atlanta,  1S95);  Discussions 
in  PK{kis€fphy  and  Theology  (1895);  and  The 
United  Negro  {19021 

BOWER,  ARCHIBALD;    Profi^sed  convert  from 

Roman  Catholicism  to  Protestaiitjsm;  b,  at  Duadee 
Jan.  17,  1686;  d,  in  London  Sept.  3,  1766.  He  was 
educated  at  Douai,  went  to  Italy,  became  a  Jesuit 
1706,  and  in  1723  was  made  a  counselor  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Maoerata,  Italy.  In  1726  he  fled 
secretly  to  England,  and,  after  some  years,  joined 
the  Established  Church;  he  gained  influential 
patrons,  who  procured  liim  employment  in  literary 
work  and  teaching.  In  1745  he  was  readmitted 
into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but,  after  two  yeajs, 
again  professed  to  leave  the  Cburcb  of  Rome. 
His  principal  publication  was  the  History  of  the 
Popes  (7  vols.,  London^  1748-66;  reprinte<l  with 
a  continuation  by  S.  H.  Cox,  3  vols*,  Philadelphia, 
1844-45),  which  was  attacked  by  AJban  Butler 
and  John  Douglas  as  a  mere  translation  of  Tille- 
mont  and  earlier  writers  without  proper  acknawN 
edgment.  Bower's  character  for  virtue  as  well  aa 
veracity  is  not  above  suspicion, 
BiBLiooBAfHY:  The  DNB,  vi.  4B-51,  fumiil»i  ■  BscciJiet 

account  of  his  life  and  tbo  cboneee  agniiut  hlov .with  »  Uit 

of  literature  upon  hira. 

BOWMAlf,  THOMAS:  The  name  of  two  oont^n- 

porary  American  bishops, 

1,  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Berwick, 
Pa.,  July  15,  1817.  He  was  educated  at  Dick- 
inson College  (B,A,,  1837),  and  two  years  later 
entered  the  Baltimore  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist ministry.  He  taught  in  the  granmnar-fschool 
of  Dickinson  College  in  1840-43,  and  five  years 
later  founded  Dickinson  Seminary,  WtUiamsport, 
Pa,,  of  which  he  was  the  president  until  1858, 
when  be  was  clioscn  president  of  Asbury  (now 
De  Pauw)  University,  Grcencastle,  Ind.  In  1864- 
1865  he  was  also  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Asbuiy 
University  in  1872,  when  he  was  elected  bishop, 
and  aince  that  time  has  officially  visited  all  the 
conferences  of  liis  dcnominatioo  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

Q.  Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Association;  b.  in 
Lehigh  townsliip,  Northampton  County,  Pa,,  May 
28,  1836.  He  studied  at  the  Vanderv^eers  Seminary, 
Hasten,  Pa,,  and  entered  the  minintry  of  the  Evan* 
gelical  Association,  He  wa^i  pastor  in  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  conference  1859-75,  and  w^as  presi- 
ding elder  of  the  same  conference  1870^75,  He 
has  been  a  bishop  since  1875,  and  since  1896 
principal  of  the  Union  Biblical  Institute  at  Na- 
persville,  III,,  which  is  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Evangelical  Association.  He  characterises 
his  theological  position  as  ^^  Arminian-evangelical.'^ 
He  has  p\ibUshed  a  revision  of  the  catechism  of  his 
Church,  also  an  account  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
Evangelical  Association. 

BOWWEj  BORDEfT  PARKER:  American  edu- 
cator; b,  at  Leonard ville,  N,  J.,  Jan.  14,  1847. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Uoiversity  of  New  York 
(B.A.,  1871),  and  later  studietl  for  two  years  at  the 
universities  of  Halle,  QQttingen,  and  Paris.  Since 
1876  he  has  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  Boa- 
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ton  University.  lie  wa^  chairman  of  thcs  Philo- 
Bophicd  Department  at  the  St.  Louia  WoHrl'fl  Fair 
in  1904  and  Is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial 
Education  Society  of  Japan.  He  has  written  The 
PhUoaophy  of  Herbert  Spericer  (New  York*  1874); 
Sivdies  in  Theism  (1879);  Metaphysics  (18S2); 
PhloBophy  of  Theism  (J 887);  Introdndion  to 
Psychological  Theory  (1S87);  Principles  of  Ethics 
(1892);  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge  (1807); 
The  Christian  Revelation  (Cincinnati^  1S9S);  The 
Christian  Life  (1899);  The  Atonement  (1900); 
Theu^  (Deems  lectures  for  1902;  New  York,  1902); 
aiid  The  Immanence  of  God  ( Boston ^  1905). 

BO  WRING,  SIR  JOHlf :  English  Unitarian;  b, 
at  Exeter  Oct.  17,  1792;  d.  there  Nov.  23,  1872. 
He  ierved  his  country  as  member  of  Parliament 
(1835-37  and  lS41-*9),  in  the  public  service  in 
China  and  the  Far  East  (1849-59),  and  aa  member 
of  various  governmental  t^mmissions;  he  was  an 
ardent  Utilitarian  and  first  editor  of  the  West- 
minster ReHev>  (1825).  He  was  a  remarkable 
linguist  and  an  enthusiastic  student  of  literature. 
His  writings  relate  to  public  affaire,  give  the  results 
of  his  travels,  and  include  numeroui^  translations, 
particularly  of  the  popular  poetry  of  Eastern  Europe; 
he  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  with 
biography  (11  vols.,  London,  J83&-43).  He  is 
mentioned  here  for  bis  hynms,  many  of  which  are 
in  general  use,  as  *'  God  is  love,  bis  mercy  bright- 
ens,*' "  From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit,"  "  In 
the  cToaa  of  Christ  I  glory,''  "  Watchman,  tell 
us  of  the  night,'*  "We  can  not  always  trace  the 
way,"  and  others > 

BiBLioaRAPifT;  Aukubiopraphioat  RecotUctim^t,  %diA  AfAnmr 
by  [hin  son]  Jj&wia  Bo  wring,  Loniion,  1877;  D^B,  vi, 
7e-S0;  S.  W.  DufiiFld,  EnotUk  Itj/mnt,  pp.  260-2fi3,  New 
York,  1886;  J.  Julian,  Didionary  of  Hj/mmihtrVi  PP^  166- 
167,  LobdoiL,  1907. 

BOY-BISHOP:  A  popular  custom  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  pro\^de  a  diversion  for  the  boys  of  a  church 
or  cathedral  choir  or  school,  and  to  reward  the  most 
deaerving.  One  of  the  number  was  chosen  "  bish- 
op," most  commonly  on  8t.  Nicholas's  day  (Doc,  6), 
and  in  episcopal  dresd  and  attended  by  hi»  fellows 
as  prie4^,  he  went  through  the  streets  bestowing 
hi»  blessing.  Often  he  entered  into  the  church 
and  conducted  some  p&rt  of  the  service,  at  times 
delivering  a  sermon,  prepared  for  the  purpose  by 
an  older  head  (cf,  the  Condo  de  puero  Jmu  of  Eras- 
mus, edited  by  S.  Bentley,  Ivondon,  1816,  which 
was  spoken  by  a  boy  of  St,  Paul's  School,  London, 
on  such  an  occasion).  The  boys  occupied  the  seats 
of  the  clergy  while  the  latter  sat  In  the  lowest 
plaeea.  In  some  localities  the  game  lasted  from 
St,  Nicholas's  day  until  Holy  Innocents'  day 
(Dec,  28),  It  was  very  popular  in  England,  where 
it  was  observed  not  only  in  the  churches  and 
schools,  but  at  the  court  and  in  the  castles  of  the 
nobility;  the  boys  were  called  "St,  Nicholas's 
clerks/*  The  custom  was  forbidden  in  1542  but 
was  restored  under  Mary.  It  was  also  common 
in  Fnuico,  although  rej>eatedly  forbidden  there 
(by  the  papal  legate,  1198;  the  synods  of  Paris 
1212,  Cognac  1260,  Nantes  1431;  the  chapter  of 
Troyes  1445).  In  some  places,  as  Reims  and 
Mainz,  it  lasted  till  the  eighteenth  century.    See 


Foor^,  Fkast  op,  and  consult  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  bibliography  of  that  article, 

BOYCE,  JAMES  PETIGRU:  .\merican  Baptist; 
b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  11,  1827;  d,  at  Pau, 
France,  Dec.  28,  1888.  He  wiis  graduated  at 
Brown  University  1847;  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  JS49-5I;  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Cnlumbia,  S.  C,  1851; 
professor  of  theology  in  Furman  Univermty,  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  1855;  cluumian  of  the  faculty,  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  oi>ened  at  the  same 
place  in  1859,  He  was  opposed  to  seceiision,  but 
went  with  his  State  into  the  Civil  War;  waa  chaplain 
of  the  Sixteenth  South  Carolina  volunteers  1861-62; 
member  of  thu  legislature  18G2-65;  of  the  State 
council  and  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  A-  G.  Magrath 
1864-65;  member  of  the  State  convention  for 
reeonstmction  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
be  returned  to  his  duties  in  the  eeminary,  re- 
opened it  and  reestablished  it  with  much  labor, 
and  made  considerable  contributions  to  its  support 
from  his  own  means.  In  1872  ho  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  church  government  and  pastoral 
duties,  but  was  absent  much  of  the  time  for  the 
next  few  years  arranging  for  the  removal  of  the 
seminary  to  Louisvillei  Ky.j  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1877.  In  18S7  he  returned  to  hiu  old 
department  of  systematic  theology.  He  was 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  CJonvention 
1872-79  and  in  1888,  Besides  sermons,  speeches, 
and  articles  lie  published  Three  Changes  in  Theo- 
logical Education  (Greenville,  1856);  A  Brief 
Cotechism  of  Bible  Doctrine  (Memphis,  1872);  An 
Abstract  of  Theology  (Louisville,  1882;  rev,  and 
enlarged  ed.,  Baltimore,  1887;  rev.  and  annotated 
by  h\  H.  Kerfoot,  Philadelphia,  1898), 

BrRLioditApaT:    J.  A.  Bra^diu^  Mmnoir  of  Jam^  Peiti§ru 

Boytx,  New  York,  iSM. 

BOYD,    AHDHEW     KEHTTEDY     HrTTCHISOTT: 

Established  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Auchinleck 
(28  m,  s,  of  Glasgow),  Ayrshire,  Nov.  3,  1825; 
d.  at  Bournemouth,  Hampahire,  England,  Mar.  1, 
1899,  He  studied  at  King's  College  and  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
(B,A,,  Glasgow,  1846);  was  ordained  minister  of 
Newton-on-Ayr  1851;  minister  of  Klrkpatrick- 
IroDgray,  near  Dumfries,  1854-59;  of  St.  Bernard ^«, 
Eklinburgh,  1859-65;  first  minister  of  the  city  of 
St.  Andrews  from  1865.  He  won  distinction  both 
as  a  clergyman  and  a  writer  (over  the  si^ature 
A.  K.  H.  B.,  and  the  sohriquci  '*  The  Country  Par- 
son "),  and  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
mi n later  of  the  Scottish  Church.  In  1866  he  was 
niade  chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  new 
collection  of  h3rmns  and  filled  the  place  with  much 
jutlgnient  and  tact.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1890.  The  most  notable 
of  his  many  books  were  Recreotions  of  a  Country 
Parson  (3  series,  Ixmdon,  1859^-78);  IM^ure  Hquts 
in  Town  (1862);  Gmt*r  Thmighis  of  a  Country 
Parson  (3  series,  1862-75);  The  Commonplace 
Philosophy  in  Town  and  Country/  (1862-64); 
Counsel  and  Comfort  Spoken  from  a  CUy  Pulpit 
(1863);  The  Auturrm  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson 
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(1864);  CrUicQl  Essays  of  a  Ctmniry  Parmn  (1865)^ 
Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Church  of  a  C/ni- 
tfersiiy  City  (1860);  Le^song  of  Middle  Age  (1867) j 
Changed  Aspecis  of  Unchanged  Tndha  (1869); 
Present  Dag  Thoughts  (1870);  Seaside  Musings 
(1872);  A  Scotch  Communion  Sunday  (1873); 
Land^Oipes,  Churches,  and  Moralities  (1874);  From 
a  Qui^  Place  (1879):  Our  LiUte  Life  (2  Benea, 
1881-84);  Toioarda  the  Sunset,  Teachings  after 
Thirty  Y^t%  (1882);  What  Set  him  Right,  with 
other  chapters  to  help  (1S85);  Our  Ilameiy  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  (1887);  The  Best  Last,  tmth  other 
paper*  (1888);  To  Meet  the  Day  through  the  Chris- 
tian Ymr  (1889);  East  Coa$t  Days  and  Memories 
(1889);  Twenty- five  Years  of  St.  Andreum  (2  voU., 
1892)r  autobiographical  reminiaDenccs^  eontmijed 
in  St.  Andreis?s  and  Elsewhere  (1894),  aod  Lo^l 
Years  of  St,  Andrews  (1896). 

Btshtoanxpnri  CoiiBult,  bendn  tb«  &utobio«r&phJciU 
ftketcbed  mentioDeil  above:  A.  L&ti^,  Id  Lonffmart't  Mai/a- 
nrw.  May,  1809;  !>NB,  supplement  vol.  i,  2Ur-2^. 

BOYLE,  ROBERT,  AITD  THE  BOYLE  LEC- 
TURES: Robert  Boyb  was  bom  at  Lismore  Castle 
(30  m.  u.e.  of  Cork),  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan.  25, 
1627,  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Dec.  30, 1691.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  (1638-44) 
at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent;  on  hia 
return  to  England  he  lived  at  first  on  his  estate, 
Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire,  after  1654  in  Oxford,  and 
after  1668  in  Londoi>.  As  a  eeientist  he  holds 
a  high  rank  and  has  been  coQeidered  the  heir  to 
both  the  methods  and  abilities  of  Francis  Baooti. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Eoyai  Society 
(1662),  and  was  oonstantiy  engaged  in  investiga- 
tions which  resulted  in  numerous  pubh cations.  He 
wrote  many  theological,  moral,  and  religioufi  essays ^ 
gave  freely  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
various  languages,  and  was  liberal  in  private  charity. 
He  was  gpvemor  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  (see  Eliot,  John). 
In  liis  will  he  left  an  endowment  of  £50  annually 
for  the  Boyle  Lectures^  a  aeries  of  8  sermons, 
to  be  delivered  each  year  in  some  church,  against 
unbelievers.  For  the  lectures  St,  Paul's  was  used 
in  1699  and  1701,  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  171 1-1805,  Westminster  Abbey  1852-53,  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  186*1-^.  while  thelecturca 
of  190;i-0ii  were  delivered  in  the  Church  of  St, 
Edmund,  Lombard  St,  The  fiist  course  was  given 
by  Richard  Bentley  (1692);  his  successors  have  in- 
cluded some  of  En^and^B  most  prominent  theo- 
logians»  A  selection  from  the  sermons  was  pub- 
lished by  Gilbert  Burnet,  vicar  of  (3oggcshallt  in  4 
vols.,  London,  1737.  A  partial  list  of  the  published 
Boyie  Lectures  down  to  1892-93  is  given  in  J.  F, 
Hurst,  Literalure  of  Theology  (New  York,  1896). 
Since  then  there  have  been  published  the  lectures 
for  1895,  W,  C,  E.  Newbolt,  The  Gospd  of  Expe- 
rience (London,  1896),  and  for  190^^5  by  R.  J. 
KnowUng,  The  Testimony  of  SL  Paul  to  Christ  (Lon- 
don, 1905), 

Boyle's  complete  works  with  life  were  published 
by  Thomas  Birch  (5  vols.,  London,  1744;  2d  ed., 
6  vols.,  1772). 

Bl  01,1  DORA  PHTt  Aaidu  froio  the  life  by  Birch  there  *re  ftVmil- 
ftble;  A,  k  Wood*  Athmm  Oi^mientu,  ed.  P.  BUa«,  ii,  2S0, 


4  vols.,  LoadoOk  1S13^20;  A.  C,  Brown,  DeMlopmcnl  of 
th€  Idea  of  Ckemieat  CompMOum,  pp.  9^14.  EdinbuiTth, 
1869:  BATB.    vi,    11&-123. 

BRACE,  CHARLES  LORHIG:  American  philan- 
thropist; b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn*,  June  19,  1826; 
d,  at  C^ampfer  in  the  Engadine,  Switzerland, 
Aug.  11,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  1846: 
studied  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  1847-48  and 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  184S- 
1849;  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe  for  two  years; 
in  1853  he  became  first  secretary  and  execu- 
tive agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  and  remained  such  till  his  death.  He 
planned  and  developed  the  work  and  supported 
]t  in  the  earlier  days  with  much  self-sacrificing 
labor;  industnid  and  night  schools  were  estabhshed, 
lodging-houses  provided  for  newsboys  and  for 
girls,  reading-rooms  opened,  summer  charities 
instituted,  and  nearly  100,000  boys  and  girie 
were  assisted  to  new  homes  and  occupatioits  with 
healthful  and  moral  surroundings.  By  thus  re- 
moving incipient  criminals  a  marked  diminution 
in  juvenile  crime  was  shown  in  the  poUce  reports 
of  New  York.  The  history  of  the  work  was  given 
by  Mr,  Brace  in  hia  annual  reports  and  in  bb  two 
books,  Short  Sermons  to  Xewsboys,  wUh  a  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Newsboys*  Lodging  House 
(New  York,  1866);  and  The  Dangerous  Ckmes  of 
New  York^  and  twenty  years'  work  among  them 
(1872;  enlarged  ed.,  1880),  He  publiahed  several 
works  of  travel  of  a  popular  character  such  as 
Home  Life  in  Germany  (1853);  The  N^  West 
(1869);  and  aa  rciults  of  considerable  thinking 
and  study,  Gesta  Chrisii,  a  history  of  humane  prog- 
ress under  ChristianUy  {1882;  4th  ed.,  18&4);  and 
The  Unknonm  God^  or  inepiratitm  among  pre- 
Christian  races  (1890). 
BiPLioa&^FSTi  C,  L  Bract,  HU  Lift^  <hitilu  lotd  in  kU  own 

Letterti  edited  by  hm  daughter,  Emmm  Brkoe,  New  York* 

BRACKHAITIT,  ALBERT:  German  Protestant 
historian;  b.  at  Hanover  June  24,  1871,  He  was 
educated  at  the  imiversities  of  Tubingen »  Leipsic, 
and  G5ttingen,  and  occupies  the  position  of  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Marburg. 
He  is  a  collaborator  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  G^ttingen  for  the  publication  of  early 
papal  documents,  and  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  contributions  to  historical  periodicals  has  writ- 
ten :  Urkundliche  Geschichte  des  Halbersiddter  Dom- 
kapilale  tm  Mittelaltcr  (Wemigerode,  1898). 

BRADFORD,  AMORY  HOWE:  American  Con- 
gregational ist;  b.  at  Granby,  N.  Y.,  Apr,  14, 
1846.  He  was  educated  at  Genesee  College,  Hamil- 
ton College  (BA.,  1867),  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1870),  and  Oxford  University.  Since 
1870  he  hay  been  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Montclair,  N,  J.  He  was  associate  editor 
of  The  Outlook  from  1894  to  1901 ,  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis^ 
sions  deputation  to  Japan  in  1895,  and  moderator 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churchy 
in  1901^04.  He  is  also  first  secretary  and  eec^ 
ond  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chris- 
tian Philosophy,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
American    Missionary    Association    in    1904,     He 
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was  Southworth  Lecturer  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1902-03  and  George  Sheppard  Leo- 
turer  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1906. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  evangelical.  He  has 
written  Spirit  and  Life  (New  York,  1888);  Old 
Wine,  New  Battles  (1892);  The  Pilgrim  in  Old 
England  (1893);  Heredity  and  Christian  Problems 
(1895);  The  Orowing  Revdatian  (1897);  The  Sis- 
tine  Madonna  (1897);  The  Holy  Family  (1899); 
The  Art  of  Living  Alone  (1899);  The  Return  to 
Christ  (1900);  The  Age  of  Faith  (Boston,  1900); 
Spiritual  Lessons  from  the  Brownings  (New  York, 
1900);  Messages  of  the  Masters  (1902);  The  Ascent 
of  the  Soul  (1905);  and  The  Inward  Light  (1905). 

BRADFORD,  JOHH:  Church  of  England  Protes- 
tant martyr;  b.  at  Manchester  about  1510;  burned 
at  Smithfield  July  1,  1555.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  king's  paymaster  in 
France;  began  to  study  law  in  the  Temple  1547,  but 
the  next  year  turned  to  divinity  and  entered  St. 
Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge  (M.A.,  by  special  grace, 
1549);  was  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall  1549; 
became  prebendary  of  Kentish  Town  in  the  chimsh 
of  St.  Paul,  1551;  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  1552  one  of  the  king's  six  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
and  preached  in  many  localities  with  great  fervor 
and  earnestness.  In  August,  1553  (six  weeks  after 
the  accession  of  Maiy),  he  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  preaching  s^tious  sermons  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  he  was  examined  before 
Bishops  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others  in  January, 
1555,  and  condemned  as  a  heretic.  His  writings 
(chiefly  sermons,  letters,  and  devotional  pieces)  were 
edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  Aubrey  Townsend 
(2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1848-53). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Stephens,  Memoirs  of  John  Bradford, 
London.  1832;  The  Life  of  John  Bradford,  vol.  iii  of  L«^ 
hrary  of  Chriaiian  Btoffraphy,  London,  1866;  DNB,  vi, 
167-169. 

BRADLAUGH,  CHARLES:  English  freethought 
advocate  and  politician;  b.  at  Hoxton  (a  suburb  of 
London)  Sept.  26, 1833;  d.  at  London  Jan.  30, 1891. 
He  was  educated  in  local  schools  until  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  his  business  life  began.  A  few  years 
later  he  became  an  advocate  of  freethought,  and 
rapidly  achieved  notoriety  for  his  propaganda. 
His  attitude  seriously  affected  his  career,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier, 
remaining  in  the  army  three  years.  He  then  en- 
tered a  solicitor's  office,  and  soon  rose  to  a  position 
of  responsibility.  Meantime  he  had  resumed  his 
campaign  for  freethought,  and  in  1858  began  a 
platform  tour  of  the  provinces,  advocating  not 
only  radicalism  in  religion,  but  also  in  politics. 
From  1862  until  his  death,  excepting  in  1863-66, 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  republican  National 
Reformer y  and  in  his  advocacy  of  radical  politics 
was  secretary  of  the  fund  raised  in  1858  to  defend 
E.  Truelove  for  publishing  a  vindication  of  Orsini's 
attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III.  He  was 
likewise  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  reform 
league  of  1866,  and  drew  up  the  first  draft  of  the 
Fenian  proclamation  issued  in  the  following  year, 
while  three  years  later  he  was  the  envoy  of  the  Eng- 
lish republicans  to  the  Spanish  republican  leader 
Castelar,  and  was  likewise  nominated  as  candidate 


for  a  division  of  Paris  on  the  foundation  of  the 
French  republic  in  the  same  year.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  go  to  Paris  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Commune  to  be  an  intermediaiy  between  Thiers 
and  the  insurrectionists,  but  was  arrested  at  Calais 
and  forced  to  return  to  England. 

In  1868  Bradlaugh's  attempts  to  gain  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  began,  but  his  avowed 
principles  caused  his  defeat  both  in  that  year  and 
in  1874.  Six  years  later,  however,  he  was  returned, 
and  by  his  refusal  to  take  the  required  oath  on  the 
Bible  initiated  a  struggle  which  involved  him  in 
repeated  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
eight  legal  actions.  He  was  again  and  again 
excluded  from  the  House,  his  willingness  to  take 
the  oath  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  or  to  affirm, 
being  overruled  by  the  plea  that  he  was  an  avowed 
freethinker.  Nevertheless,  he  was  reelected  for 
Northampton  by  special  elections  after  his  expul- 
sion in  1881  and  1882,  and  at  the  general  election 
in  1886  was  once  more  returned,  being  permitted 
this  time  to  take  his  seat,  which  he  retained  until 
his  death.  During  this  troubled  period  of  his  life 
he  was  also  involved  in  a  contest  for  the  abolition 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  press,  beginning  with  his 
refusal,  in  1868,  to  give  security  to  the  government 
against  the  publication  of  blasphemy  and  sedition 
in  his  National  Reformer.  In  the  following  year 
another  legal  contest  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Evidence  Amendment  Act,  by  which  the  evidence 
of  freethinkers  was  declared  admissible,  a  judge 
having  refused  to  take  his  testimony  on  the  groimd 
that  he  was  a  freethinker.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1874,  he  became  associated  with  Annie  Besant 
(q.v.),  who  was  assistant  editor  of  the  National 
Reformer  until  1885,  when  she  resigned  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  socialism.  In  1876  they  were 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  £200  for  the  publication  of  the  Fruits  of  Philos- 
ophy,  which  advocated  the  artificial  restraint  of 
the  increase  of  population.  The  sentence  was  sus- 
pended, however,  and  the  contest  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  an  act  removing  the  remaining  restric- 
tions on  the  press. 

In  Parliament  Bradlaugh  was  active  in  securing 
the  passage  of  a  number  of  measiues,  of  which  the 
chief  was  one  permitting  the  substitution  of  an 
affirmation  for  the  oath  both  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  courts.  In  1889  he  visited  India, 
and  during  his  final  illness  the  resolutions  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  were  unani- 
mously expunged.  The  writings  of  Bradlaugh 
were  chiefly  brief  oontroversid  pamphlets  and 
contributions  to  the  press.  Among  them  the  tnost 
important  are  T?ie  Impeachment  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  (London,  1872);  Autobiography  (1873); 
Land  for  the  People  (1877);  The  New  Life  of  David 
(1877);  Genesis,  its  Authorship  and  Authenticity 
(1882);  and  The  True  Story  of  my  Parliamentary 
StruggU  (1882). 

Bxbuoorafht:  A.  8.  Headingley.  Biognphy  of  Charlee 
Bradlauoh,  London.  1880;  C.  R.  Maokay,  Life  of  Charlee 
Bradlauoh  ib.  1888;  H.  Bonner  (his  daughter),  Charlee 
Bradlaugh:  A  Record  of  hie  lAfe  and  Work,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1894. 

BRADLEY,  GEORGE  GRANVILLE:  Dean  of 
Westminster;  b.  at  High  Wycombe  (30  m.  wji.w. 
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of  London),  Buckinghamshire,  Dec.  11,  1821; 
d.  in  London  Mar.  12,  1003.  He  studied  at  Rugby 
under  Arnold  (1837-40),  and  at  University  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1844;  M.A.,  1847);  was  fellow  of 
University  College  1844-50;  became  assistant  mas- 
ter at  Rugby  1846;  head  master  of  Marlborough 
College,  Wiltshire,  1858;  master  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  1870;  dean  of  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, succeeding  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  1881; 
resigned  his  deanery  1902.  He  edited  and  revised 
Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition  (London,  1881), 
and  published  Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose  (1884); 
Recollections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  (1883); 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes  (Oxford,  1885;  new  ed., 
1898);  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job  (1887);  and 
assisted  R.  E.  Prothero  in  preparing  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  (2  vols., 
London,  1894). 

BRADSHAW,  Wn^LIAM:  Puritan;  b.  at  Market 
Bosworth  (12  m.  w.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire, 
1571;  d.  at  Chelsea  1618.  He  studied  at  Enunanuel 
Ck)llege,  Cambridge,  and  became  fellow  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College  in  1599;  took  orders  but  never 
received  a  living  owing  to  his  Puritan  principles, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  retirement  in  Derby- 
shire, whence  he  made  many  journeys  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  His  chief 
work  was  English  Puritanism  :  containing  the  main 
opinions  of  the  rigid  sort  of  those  that  are  called 
Puritans  in  the  Realm  of  England  (London,  1605; 
Latin  transl.,  by  William  Ames,  Frankfort,  1610; 
an  abstract  is  given  in  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
part  ii,  chap.  i).  The  main  point  of  his  system 
was  that  he  would  subject  no  congregation  to  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  **  save  that  which  is 
within  itself."  He  would  have  the  members 
delegate  their  powers  to  pastors  and  elders,  retain- 
ing that  of  exoonununication.  No  clergyman 
should  hold  civil  office.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  **  ceremonies.''  He  was  not  a  separatist  and 
held  that  the  king  as  "the  archbishop  and 
general  overseer  of  all  the  churches  within  his 
dominions "  had  the  right  to  rule  and  must 
not  be  resisted  except  passively.  He  published 
many  other  works  and  tracts,  most  of  them  anony- 
mously. 
Biblioorapht:  A    fair   biography   and   references  to   the 

somewhat  abundant  literature  may  be  found  in  DNB, 

vi,  182-186. 

BRADWARDINEy  THOMAS:  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  b.  probably  at  Chichester,  Sussex, 
1290;  d.  in  London  Aug.  26,  1349.  His  name  is 
variously  spelled  (Bragwardin,  Brandnardin,  Bred- 
wardyn,  etc.),  in  public  documents  he  is  usually 
called  Thomas  de  Bradwardina,  and  a  title  often 
given  him  is  Doctor  profundus.  He  studied  theology, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  at  Mer- 
ton  CoUege,  Oxford;  lectured  there;  became  chan- 
cellor of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  London;  in  1339 
accompanied  Edward  III  as  his  confessor  in  his 
campaigns  in  France;  in  1349  was  chosen  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  consecrated  at  Avignon, 
and  died  a  few  weeks  afterward.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Wyclif,  Jean  Gerson,  and  Flacius.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  large  work  entitled  De  causa 
Dei  contra  Pelagiwn  [ed.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  London, 


1618],  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  the 
theology  as  well  as  the  Church  of  his  time  were 
Pelagian.  He  gave  the  name  Cainites  to  those  who 
gave  up  hope  in  God  and  depended  upon  their  own 
merits;  his  personal  experience  gave  him  a  differ- 
ent conception:  *'  In  the  schools  of  the  philosophers 
I  rarely  heard  a  word  oonoeming  grace,  .  .  .  but 
I  continually  heard  that  we  are  the  masters  of 
our  own  free  actions."  Rom.  ix,  16  had  seemed 
to  him  to  be  wrong;  "but  afterward  ...  I 
came  to  see  that  the  grace  of  God  far  preceded  all 
good  works  both  in  time  and  in  nature — by  grace 
I  mean  the  will  of  God."  Bradwardine  wished  to 
support  this  position  on  theoretical  grounds.  He 
acknowledged  Augustine  as  his  master.  The  sum 
of  his  teaching  is  as  follows:  God  is  complete 
perfection  and  goodness,  is  good  action  itself, 
free  from  the  potentiality  of  imperfection.  He  is 
not  limited  by  mentality.  He  is  the  firet  cause, 
the  absolute  principle  of  being  and  motion.  There- 
fore, no  one  can  act  nor  can  anything  "  happen  "; 
God  works  or  orders  events.  Divine  foreknowl- 
edge is  will  exercised  long  before,  or  predestination 
of  [man's]  will.  God's  will,  moreover,  is  unchan- 
ging. Everything  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the 
immutable  antecedent  necessity  caused  by  the 
divine  volition.  Hence  man  can  say  nothing  "  more 
useful  or  efficacious  .  .  .  than  'thy  will  be  done.' " 
The  effects  of  predestination  are  the  gift  of  grace 
in  the  present,  justification  from  sin,  award  of  merit, 
perseverance  to  the  end,  and  unending  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  result  of  this  line  of  thought  is, 
of  course,  determinism  of  a  Thomistic  type.  In 
spite  of  this  theory,  Bradwardine,  like  Augustine, 
asserted  the  reality  of  free  will.  His  historical 
importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  champions  of  the  Augustinian 
movement  which  took  place  toward  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  movement  contributed  to 
the  dissolution  of  scholasticism  and  to  a  new 
understanding  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the  point 
of  view  of  personal  faith.  R.  Sekbero. 

Biblioorapht:  The  scanty  notioea  of  his  life  are  collected 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  the  preface  to  hifl  edition  of  the 
Cauaa  Dei.  For  his  mathematical  works  consult  M.  Can- 
tor, Oeachichte  der  Mathematik,  ii,  102  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1892. 
CSonstilt  further  O.  V.  Leohler,  De  Thoma  Bradumrdino, 
Leipsic,  1862;  idem,  Johann  von  Widif  und  die  VorQ&- 
echidUe  der  Reformation^  i,  229  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1873; 
Eng.  transl.,  pp.  88-96,  London,  1878;  K.  Werner,  D€r 
Avin^uHniamiu  in  der  SchoUutik  dee  epiUeren  MiUdaUerM, 
pp  337  sqq.,  Vienna,  1883;  R.  Seeberc,  Doomenff 
echidUe,  ii,  192,  Leipsic,  1898;  DNB,  vi,  188-19a 

BRADY,  NICHOLAS:  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man and  poet;  b.  at  Bandon  (20  m.  s.w.  of 
Cork),  Coimty  Cork,  Ireland,  Oct.  28,  1659;  d. 
at  Richmond,  Smrey,  May  20,  1726.  He  studied 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B  A.,  1682),  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1685;  M.A.,  1686;  B.D. 
and  D.D.,  1699) ;  took  orders  in  Ireland  and  received 
two  livings  in  the  diocese  of  Cork.  He  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  soon  there- 
after removed  to  England;  became  lecturer  at 
St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  London;  minister  at 
St.  Catherine  Cree,  1691;  rector  of  Richmond, 
1696,  and  of  Clapham,  1706.  He  was  also  rector 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  1702-05,  and  conducted  a 
school  at  Richmond.    He  was  chaplain  to  William 
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m,  to  Maiy,  and  to  Queen  Anne.  He  published 
a  tragedy,  The  Rape,  or  the  Innocent  Impoetera 
(London,  1692),  a  translation  of  the  iEneid  of 
Vergil  (4  vols.,   1726;  now  extremely  rare),  and 


two  volumes  of  sermons  (1704-06);  but  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  share  in  the  New  Version  of  the 
Psaime  of  Damd,  produced  jointly  by  himself  and 
Nahum  Tate  (q.v.)* 


I.  Vediflm,  the  Agfi  of  the  Vedas  and 
their  Ancillary  Literature. 
The  People  of  the  Vedas  and  their 

Gods  (i  1). 
The  Rig-Veda  (i  2). 


BRAHMANISM. 

The  Sain»-  and  Yajur-Vedaa  (1 3). 
The  Atharva-Veda  (i  4). 
II.  Brahmanism  and  the  Pantheism  of 
the  Upanishads. 
The  Upanishads  (i  1). 


The  Six  Orthodox  Systems  of  Phi- 
losophy (i  2). 
III.  The  Age  of  the   Buddhistic  and 
Jainistic  Heresies. 


Brahmanism  is  the  orthodox  religion  of  India, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  Indo-Germanio  faiths  of 
which  there  is  record.  In  itself  the  most  catholic 
and  elastic  of  cults,  its  test  is  the  recognition  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Vedas;  its  outward 
sign  is  reverence  for  the  gods,  some  of  whom  are 
comparatively  late  and  foreign  in  origin;  and, 
for  the  Brahmans,  its  end  is  emancipation  from 
the  sorrow  of  existence  and  the  misery  of  reincar- 
nation through  reabsorption  into  the  divine  essence 
of  the  All-Soul. 

Brahmanism  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
I.  The  Age  of  the  Vedas  and  their  Ancillary  Litera- 
ture; II.  Brahmanism  and  the  Pantheism  of  the 
Upanishads;  III.  The  Age  during  which  the 
Buddhistic  and  Jainistic  Heresies  Prevailed.  The 
two  phases  which  are  included  in  the  Brahmanistio 
counterreformation  and  rise  of  the  Hindu  sects, 
and  modem  Hinduism  and  the  unitarian  move- 
ments are  treated  under  Hinduism  (q.v.). 

I.  Vedism,  the  Age  of  the  Vedas  and  their  An- 
cillary Literature  (the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras — the 
former  a  sort  of  Hindu  Talmud;  the  latter  brief 
verses  in  technical  language,  a  favorite  form  of 
expressing  rules) :  At  a  period  of  remote  antiquity, 
possibly  between  2(XX)  and  1500  b.c.,  a  section  of 
the  Indo-Germanio  peoples  known  by  various 
names,  of  which  the  most  common  are  Indians  and 
Aryans,  broke  off  from  the  kindred  Iranian  stock 
and  wandered  southward  and  eastward  through 
Afghanistan  into  the  Punjab  or  the  "  Five  Waters," 
in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Like  the  Iranians  of  Persia,  they  were 
I .  The      divided  into  the  three  classes  of  priests, 

People  of  warriors,  and  husbandmen,  whence 
the  Vedas  were    to  be   formed   later  the  three 

and  their  higher  castes,  and  were  a  nomadic  and 
Gods.  agricultural  people,  filled  with  the  joy 
of  living,  valiant  in  war,  daring  free- 
booters, hot  in  love  and  reveling  in  wine,  almost 
everything,  in  short,  that  the  later  Hindus  were  not. 
Their  gods  were  like  themselves,  concrete  and  strong: 
Surya,  the  bright  deity  of  the  sun;  Indra,  the 
blinding  lightning  which  ushers  in  the  rainy  season; 
Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  and  Soma,  the  deified  in- 
spiration of  strong  drink  and  of  the  divine  courage 
which  it  gives.  Few  are  the  deities  which  show 
the  softer  side  of  the  early  Aryan  mind,  such  as 
Ushas,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  or  Varuna,  the 
god  of  the  sky-ocean,  who  watches  over  all  and 
even  later  in  this  period  receives  praises  which 
almost  savor  of  monotheism. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Aryans  of  this  period  are  con- 
tained in  the  Rig- Veda,  a  book  of  hynms,  the  earliest 
literary  records  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,   to 


which  the  most  probable  date  assigned  is  15(X)- 

500  B.C.    This  Veda  is  divided  into  ten  books 

containing   1,022  hymns.    Books   ii- 

a.  The      vii  form  the  "  family  books,"  oom- 

Rig-Veda.    posed   by   successive   generations   of 

families  of  bards.    Book  ix  is  restricted 

to  the  Soma  hymns,  while  i  and  viii,  and  especially 

X,  the  latest  of  all,  are  more  diverse  in  contents 

and  authorship.    Within  this  range  of  space  and 

time   are   represented   many   phases   of   religious 

thought,  ranging  from  crass  polytheism  through 

intricate   henotheism  or  syncretism   to   a  quasi- 

monotheism,  or  rather  pantheism;   varying  from 

earnest   faith   to   incipient   skepticism;    touching, 

too,  on  daily  life  as  weU  as  on  worship  and  sacrifice. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  faith 
of  the  Veda  is  naive  or  childlike.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  developed  and  occasionally  even 
corrupt.  Many  of  the  hymns  were  undoubtedly 
composed  for  the  ritual,  although  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  regard  the  entire  collection  as  sub- 
servient to  the  liturgy.  Untenable  also  is  the 
theory  of  the  French  school  which  reduces  the 
entire  Rig- Veda  to  a  mass  of  allegory,  nor  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  realistic  school,  which  regards 
this  Veda  as  entirely  Indie  and  interprets  it  rational- 
istically,  altogether  free  from  criticism.  To  the 
elucidation  of  a  collection  so  extended  both  in 
space  and  time  no  single  method  of  interpretation 
is  adequate.  Naivete  and  mature  thought,  liturgy 
and  hymnology,  allegory  and  realism  must  each 
be  recognized  as  occasion  demands,  must  even 
be  combined  at  times  to  give  a  true  representation 
of  the  Vedio  Hinduism. 

The  basis  of  the  Vedic  religion  is  nature-worship. 
Ektch  element  is  deified,  the  fire  as  Agni,  the  dawn 
as  Ushas,  the  sky  as  Varuna,  and  the  lightning  of 
the  storm  as  Indra.  A  sin^e  object  in  natiu^  may 
be  represented  by  many  gods,  as  when  the  sun  is 
venerated  under  the  names  of  Surya,  "  the  glowing 
one ";  Savitar,  "  the  enlivener ";  Bhaga,  "  the 
bestower  of  boons  ";  Pushan,  "  he  who  causeth  to 
flourish  ";  and  Vishnu,  "the  mighty  one."  While 
these  names  may  represent  the  deity  in  different 
aspects,  as  do  the  Egyptian  Ra  and  Tum,  the 
gods  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  variance  in  name  and  even  in 
concept  of  the  same  divinity  may  have  been  in  its 
origin  mere  local  divergence  in  expression  for  one 
and  the  same  god,  for  the  Rig- Veda  was  composed 
by  many  minds,  at  many  places,  in  many  periods. 
Behind  nature-worship  doubtless  lay  the  earlier 
phase  of  animism,  although  its  traces  are  obscured 
in  the  Vedic  texts.  Still  more  scanty  are  the 
evidences  of  ancestor-worship,  or  the  cult  of  ghosts. 
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though  tbiB  phase  was  perhaps  rather  officially 
ignored  than  popularly  absent.  The  eschatology 
of  the  Uig-Veda  is  comparatively  simple,  and 
resembles  in  its  meagemcss  the  poverty  of  early 
Scmitism  as  represented  by  the  Aisyro-Babylonian 
religion.  Allusions  to  the  future  state  of  the 
dead  are  practically  confined  to  the  late  tenth  book. 
Yama,  the  first  of  men  to  die,  is  the  king  of  the 
dead;  and  apparently  the  blessed,  i.e.,  the  brave 
and  generous,  go  when  they  die  to  the  sun,  where 
they  engage  in  revelry  like  that  of  the  Norse  heroes 
of  Asgard.  The  unblessed  dead  merely  disappear, 
for  hell  is,  in  Indian  thought,  a  late  theological 
invention,  devised  to  counterbalance  the  joys  of 
heaven.  In  the  latest  portion  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
moreover,  appear  the  chief  hymns  later  rubricixed 
in  the  ritual,  if  indeed  they  were  not,  at  least  in 
part,  designedly  composed  for  an  already  existing 
liturgy. 

Beside  the   Rig- Veda  exist  two  other  canonical 

Vedas,  and  a  fourth  which  is  uncanonical.    The 

Sama  or   "  Song "    Veda  is   composed  of  verses 

taken  chiefly  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of 

the  Rig- Veda  and  arranged  for  the  Uturgy.     Far 

more   important   is    the   Yajur   or    "  Sacrificial " 

Veda,  which  exists  in  several  recen- 

3.  The      sions,  the  chief  being  the  Vajasaneyi 

Sama-  and  or  **  White  "   Yajur- Veda,  so    called 

Yajur-      from  being  composed  only  in  verse, 

Vedas.      and    the    Taittirya    and    Maitrayani, 

which  are  termed  "  black,"  since  the 

verse  of  the  text  is  intermingled  with  a  quasi- 

conmientary  and  amplification  in  prose. 

The  arena  implied  is  no  longer  the  Punjab  but 
the  "  middle  district,"  around  the  modem  Delhi, 
which  the  Aryans  had  reached  in  their  slow  migra- 
tion eastward.  The  change  of  locality,  however, 
is  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  alteration  in 
religious  tone.  The  frank  delight  in  life  which 
characterize^  the  Rig- Veda  is  changed  to  mysticism 
and  an  ever-increasing  ritualism.  Religion  has 
given  place  to  magic.  The  principle  of  henotheism 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
through  whic!i  poetic  enthusiasm  comes  to  attribute 
to  one  divinity  the  names  and  attributes  of  another, 
thus  elevating  him  for  the  nonce  into  the  supreme 
and  only  object  of  adoration,  becomes  in  the 
Yajur- Veda  symbolism  carried  to  its  Hmit.  A 
thing  is  no  longer  like  something  else,  it  is  some- 
thing else.  The  Brahman  is  no  longer  merely  a 
priest,  he  is  a  goJ  with  all  the  attributes  of  divinity, 
while  ]:)raycT  and  sacrifice  are  now  means  of  com- 
pelling the  deity  to  perform  the  will  of  his  wor- 
slvipcrs,  instcaJ  of  being  modes  of  propitiation  or 
bargaining.  The  religion  of  India  now  centers 
in  the  sacrifice,  and  a  ritual  is  developed  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  While  the  power  of  the  Brahmans 
was  thereby  increased  until  they  were  apotheosized, 
the  view  is  antiquated  which  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  t!ie  liturgy  as  the  ecclesiastical  device  of 
a  cunning  and  solf-interesteJ  priesthood,  despite 
the  enormous  fees  which  were  given  for  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifice. 

The  pantheon  of  this  period  suffers  little  dimi- 
nution as  compare  J  witli  tlic  epoch  of  the  lllg-Veda, 


but  the  gods  have  declined  in  power,  although  some 
have  been  greatly  magnified,  such  as  Kala  (Time), 
who  played  no  part  in  the  earliest  Veda.  The 
epithets  and  the  functions  of  the  gods  become 
separate  divinities  in  many  cases,  and  an  All-God 
now  gains  the  full  recognition  which  is  only  sug- 
gested even  in  the  latest  portions  of  the  Rig- Veda. 
The  legends  of  the  deities,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
richly  developed,  though  their  quantity  is  more 
admirable  thim  their  quaUty.  This,  however,  is  a  re- 
crudescence of  popular  behefs  previously  not  offi- 
cially recognized,  rather  than  new  speculations  of  the 
Brahmans,  though  this  faith  of  the  people  finds  its 
application  in  the  explanation  and  proof  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  rules  for  the  Brahmanic  ritual  are 
contained  not  only  in  the  various  recensions  of  the 
Yajur- Veda,  but  in  the  still  more  important  Brah- 
manas,  of  which  each  school  of  each  of  the  Vedas 
has  at  least  one,  while  the  Tandin  recension  of  the 
Sama- Veda  has  three.  Additional  details  are  con- 
tained in  the  Srautasutras,  and  the  ritual  for  daily 
life  may  be  found  in  the  various  Grihyasutras. 

Beside  the  three  canonical  Vedas  and  thdr 
ancillary  literature,  representing  the  official  religion 
of  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  periods,  stood  a  Veda  of 
magic — the  uncanonical  Atharva-Veda.  The  pan- 
theon of  the  Rig- Veda  is  here  a  jumbled  confusion 
of  divinities,  at  their  head  a  supreme 
4.  The      god  of  all,  while  eschatology  has  so 

Atharva-  far  developed  as  to  recognise  a  place 
Veda.  of  torment  for  the  malignant  dead. 
The  predominant  note  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda  is  magic.  It  is  filled  with  all  manner  of 
charms  and  incantations  for  wealth  and  for  chil- 
dren, for  long  life  and  good  health,  for  love  and  for 
revenge,  charms  for  plants,  animals,  and  diseases, 
curses  and  maledictions  for  the  destruction  of 
enemies  and  for  counteracting  the  enemy's  black 
magic.  Linguistically  and  chronologically  far  later 
than  the  Rig- Veda,  the  material  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda  is  in  all  probability  as  old  in  some  of  its  parts 
as  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  Rig.  It  is 
an  invaluable  document  for  early  Hindu  religion 
as  the  oldest  monument  of  its  popular  faith. 

II.  Brahmanism  and  the  Pantheism  of  tiie 
Upanishads :  The  enormous  structure  of  ritualism 
erected  by  the  Yajur- Veda,  the  Brahmanas,  and 
the  Sutras  gradually  became  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  be  borne;  liturgy  was  then  undermined  by 
philosophical  speculation.  Traces  of  this  are 
already  evident  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  as  in  the  famous  hymn  (x,  121)  whose  refrain 
runs:  "  To  whom  (as)  god  shall  we  offer  sacrifice?  " 
thus  affording  a  basis  for  the  Brahmanas  to  create 
a  god  "  Who."  By  this  time,  moreover,  an  All- 
God  was  definitely  recognized  in  Prajapati,  "  the 
lord  of  creatures,"  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  dose  of 
the  Brahmanic  period  to  ignore  the  gods  and  arrive 
at  God. 

The  Upanishads,  the  literary  records  of  this 
phase  of  thought,  represent  a  perfection  of  pan- 
theism wliich  has  never  been  equaled,  and  their 
influence  is  a  mighty  factor  in  Hindu  .thought  of 
the  present  day.  Salvation  is  no  longer  to  be 
attained  by  works,  but  by  knowledge,  and  the 
entire  teaching  of  the   Upanishads  may  be  com- 
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prised   in  the   one  famous   phrase  found  in  the 
Chandogya  Upanishad:   Tai  tvam  an,  "  That  art 
thou,"    or,  in   other    words,  "  Thou 
z.  The      art  the   Infinite."    Though  the  aum- 
Upani-      mum  bonum  of  the  Upanishads  is  this 
shads.      saving  knowledge  and  the  reunion  with 
the  All-Soul  which  it  brings,  such  a 
consummation  is  not  requisite  for  all,  since  there 
are  many  who  do  not  desire  it,  and  for  them  minor 
blessings  are  reserved  in  a  future  life.    The  exist- 
ence of  the  gods  is  not  denied,  though  they  be  but 
phases  of  the  All-Soul,  nor  is  the  advantage  of 
sacrifice  denied,  for  such  offerings  are  still  im- 
perative.   Herein  lies,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  the 
origin  of  the  Upanishads. 

The  concluding  portion  of  each  Brahmana  is  an 
Aranyaka,  or  "  forest-book,"  designed  for  the  use 
of  those  forest  hermits  who  had  passed  beyond  the 
need  of  sacrifice,  and  in  each  Aranyaka  is  an 
Upanishad.  Primarily,  therefore,  the  Upanishads 
represented  the  text-books  of  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  sacrificial  stage  of  their  religious  life 
and  were  henceforth  free  to  meditate  on  sacred 
things  as  seemed  best  in  their  own  eyes.  Later, 
however,  the  Upanishads  became  a  special  form 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus;  and  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  most  lofty  of  all  their  six  orthodox 
systems  of  philosophy.  To  see  in  them  a  religious 
revolt  of  the  second,  or  warrior,  caste  against 
Brahman  control,  as  certain  scholars  have  sought 
to  do,  seems,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  warranted. 

Somewhat  subsequent  to  the  Upanishads  were 
developed  the  six  orthodox  systems  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy, the  Samkhya  and  Yoga,  the  Vaiseshika 
and  Nyaya,  and  the  Purvamimamsa  and  Vedanta. 
Of  these  the  Vaiseshika  and  Nyaya 
a.  The  Six  are  systems  of  logic  rather  than  of 
Orthodox    philosophy;  the  Samkhya  and  Yoga, 
Systems     which    supplement    each    other,    are 
of  Phi-     essentially  duaUstic;   while  the  Pur- 
losophy.     vamimamsa  and  Vedanta,  of  which 
the  former  is  the  least  important  of 
all  the  systems,  represent  the  spiritual  aftermath 
of  the  Upanishads,  and  are,  accordin^y,  rigidly 
pantheistic. 

m.  The  Age  of  the  Buddhistic  and  Jainistic 
Heresies:  Beneath  the  excessive  ritual  of  the 
Brahmanlstic  period  and  the  pantheistic  specu- 
lations of  a  chosen  few  still  lay  the  popular  faith 
of  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  immigration  had  moved  still 
further  to  the  east  and  become  centered  about  the 
holy  city  of  Benares.  The  doctrine  of  the  misery  of 
all  earthly  existence  was  by  this  time  accepted  by 
all,  and  the  teachings  of  metempsychosis  were 
fully  established.  The  worship  of  Siva,  originally 
a  local  godling  of  some  aboriginal  western  tribe, 
was  attaining  such  popularity  that  he  was  opposed 
as  the  Destroyer  to  the  Vedic  sun-god  Vishnu,  who 
was  worshiped  as  the  Preserver  (of  the  universe). 
For  the  sake  of  symmetry,  brahma,  denoting  in  the 
Rig- Veda  *'  prayer,"  was  developed  by  the  priestly 
theologians  into  Brahma,  the  Creator,  who,  though 
on  the  whole  a  pale  abstract  deity,  respected  rather 
than  worshiped,  formed  the  third  member  of  the 
trimuTti,  or  triad. 


The  religious  texts  of  this  period  are  compara- 
tively few,  though  from  them  may  be  gleaned  data 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  knowledge  of 
India's  faith.  The  principal  sources  are  the  law 
books,  especially  the  famous  code  of  Manu,  and 
the  Mahabharata,  the  great  epic  of  India  and  the 
longest  poem  of  all  literatiure.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  however,  the  epoch, 
possibly  because  of  the  comparative  scantiness 
of  material,  presents  less  of  interest  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  essentially 
the  age  of  heresy,  this  term  denoting  in  India  simply 
a  formal  denial  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  three 
canonical  Vedas.  There  had,  of  course,  been  here- 
tics and  infidels  long  before  this  period;  traces 
of  them  occur  as  early  as  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  period  under 
consideration  that  heresies  of  lasting  importance 
were  able  to  develop.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
arose  two  independent  teachers,  both  from  the 
Kshatriya,  or  warrior,  class  and  both  accordingly 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  the  Brahmans.  Fore- 
bodings of  such  a  struggle  between  the  two  uppei 
castes  are  not  lacking  in  the  Upanishads,  where, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  a  warrior  rose  superior 
to  a  Brahman  in  theological  learning. 

Rebelling  against  Brahman  supremacy,  ignor- 
ing salvation  by  sacrifice,  rejecting  the  authority 
of  ^the  Vedas,  teaching  emancipation  from  the 
pain  of  life  and  the  misery  of  rebirth  by  per- 
sonal service  to  all  living  creatures  however 
lowly,  and  choosing,  moreover,  with  pointed 
significance,  as  their  linguistic  medium  the 
despised  popular  dialects  instead  of  the  hallowed 
Sanskrit  of  the  Brahmans,  Sakya  Muni  (Buddha) 
and  Mahavira  founded  the  religions  which  still 
exist  as  Buddhism  and  Jainism  (qq.v.).  When, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  millennium,  those  two 
religions  lost  their  hold  upon  India,  a  new  form  of 
Brahmanism  arose  in  what  is  known  as  Hinduism 
(q.v.),  the  basis  of  which  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  philosophical  Brahmanism 
of  pre-Buddhistic  times  and  the  religions  of  the 
Dravidian  and  other  non- Aryan  peoples  of  southern 
India.    See  India. 

Bibuooraprt:  The  literature  of  India  itaelf  ia  enormoua, 
and  that  upon  it  ia  almoet  as  great.  A  bibliography  of 
India  is  much  needed.  The  most  accessible  and  conve- 
nient body  of  sources  for  the  English  reader  is  the  SBE, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  translations  from 
the  various  departments  of  Indian  Uterature.  Outside 
of  this  collection,  the  following  texts  and  translations  are 
important:  Saru^crit  Tezta,  Sacred  Htpnnt,  6  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 184^74.  new  ed.,  1890-92;  H.  H.  WUson,  Rig- 
Veda  SanhUa,  6  vols.,  ib.  1850  sqq.  (a  translation);  Rig 
Veda,  a  transl.  by  P.  Peterson,  ib.  1888;  H.  Orassmann, 
Rigveda  Hbereetzt,  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1876-77;  Rig-Veda,  by 
A.  Ludwig,  in  6  vols.,  Prague,  1875-88  (Germ,  transl..  in- 
troduction and  commentary);  Sama-Veda,  T.  Benfey, 
Leipsic  1848  (text  and  Germ,  transl.);  R.  T.  Griffith, 
Hymne  of  the  Rigveda,  Trantl.  with  Commentary,  4  vols., 
Benares,  1889-92;  idem,  Hymnt  of  tKe  Samaveda,  TraneL 
with  CommentofTf,  ib.  1893;  idem,  Hymne  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda,  ib.,  2  vols..  1895-96;  Atharvaveda,  by  A.  Ludwig, 
2  vols.,  Prague,  1876  (Gierm.  transl.);  Atharva^Veda,  livre 
vii  (vtii,  xiii)  traduit  .  .  .  par  V.  Henry,  Paris,  1891- 
1892;  The  Aitareya-Brahmana,  transl.  by  M.  Haug.  2  vols., 
Bombay,  1863;  the  Brahmanaa  of  the  Sama  Veda  have 
been  edited  by  A.  C.  Burnell.  6  vols..  London,  Trttbner, 
n.d.;  Atharv€i-Veda  SomAito,  TraneUttion  and  .  .  .  Com- 
mentary by  W.  D.  Whitney,  ed.  C.  R.  Iianman,  2  vols.. 
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Boston,  1906;  The  VedanUuara,  A  Manual  of  Hindu  Pan- 
theUm^  transl.  by  G.  A.  Jacob,  ib.  1881.  Parts  of  some 
of  the  Upaniahade  have  been  edited  and  translated  by 
£.  Roer,  10  parts.  Calcutta,  n.d.,  and  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  2 
parts,  ib.  1861.  Important  is  J.  Muir,  Orioinal  Sanakrit 
Texts,  5  vob.,  London,  1868-73.  The  Sutras  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Germ,  transl.  by  A.  F.  Stenaler,  Leipsic, 
1876,  in  the  Eng.  transl.  of  W.  D.  Whitney,  New  Haven, 
1871,  and  of  G.  Thibaut,  London,  Trttbner,  n.d. 

On  the  history  of  Indian  Uterature  consult:  A.  Weber, 
The  White  Yajur  Veda,  Berlin,  1849;  idem.  A  Hist,  of 
Indian  Literature,  London,  1882  (critical  and  brief);  F. 
Max  Mttller,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  ib.  1860 
(now  out  of  print);  A.  Kaegi,  Der  Rioveda,  Leipsic,  1881. 
Eng.  transl.,  London.  1886;  F.  NSve.  Les  £poques  litiS- 
raires  de  I'Inde,  Paris,  1887;  J.  C.  Oman,  The  Great  Indian 
Epics,  London,  1884  (a  condensation  of  the  stories,  with 
notes);  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  ib. 
1900;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Chreat  Epic  of  India,  New 
Haven,  1901. 

On  the  philosophy  the  heat  single  book  is  F.  Max  M  filler . 
Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  London.  1899.  cf.  his 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy,  ib.  1894.  Other 
works  are  J.  Davies.  The  Sankhya  Karika  of  Iswara 
Krishna.  An  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Kapild,  ib.  1881 ; 
A.  E.  Gough.  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  ib.  1882; 
Ram  Chandra  Bose,  Hindu  Philosophy  popularly  Explained, 
Calcutta,  1888;  M.  Williams.  Indian  Wisdom,  London. 
1893;  R.  Garbe,  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India,  Chicago. 
1897  (an  excellent  '*  first  book  ");  J.  Kreyher,  Die  Weis- 
heit  der  Brahmanen  und  des  Christentums,  Gtttersloh,  1901 ; 
P.  Deussen,  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  Edinburgh, 
1905;  idem.  Die  Geheimlehre  des  Veda,  Leipsic.  1907;  idem, 
Outlines  of  Indian  Philosophy,  Berlin.  1907;  L.  D.  Bar- 
nett.  Some  Sayings  of  the  Upanishads,  London.  1906;  S. 
A.  Desai,  A  Study  of  the  Indian  Philosophy,  ib.  1907. 

On  the  religion  of  India  the  best  single  book  is  R.  W. 
Fraser,  Literary  Hist,  of  India,  New  York,  1898.  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Essays  on  the  Relioion  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Hindus,  2d  ed.  by  his  son.  3  vols.,  London.  1873.  is  a 
classic,  with  which  should  be  put  C.  Lassen,  Indische 
Alterthumakunde,  4  vols..  Bonn,  1847-61.  Of  high  value 
is  J.  H.  Wilson.  Easays  on  the  Relioion  of  the  Hindua,  2 
vols..  London,  1861-62.  Other  treatises  are:  S.  John- 
son, Oriental  Relioiona,  India,  Boston,  1872;  F.  Max 
Mailer,  Leeturea  on  .  .  .  Religiona  of  India,  London. 
1879;  A.  Barth,  Relioiona  of  India,  ib.  1882;  W.  J.  Wil- 
kins,  Hindu  Mytholoffy,  Vedic  and  Puranic,  ib.  1882;  A. 
W.  WalUs,  Cosmology  of  the  Rig  Veda,  ib.  1887;  M.  Will- 
iams, ReXigioua  Life  and  Thought  in  India,  ib.  1887;  G. 
A.  Jacob,  Hindu  Pantheism,  ib.  1889;  J.  Dowson,  Clas- 
sical Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Religion,  ib. 
1891;  Religious  Systems  of  the  World,  ib.  1893;  H.  Olden- 
berg.  Die  Religion  dee  Veda,  Berlin,  1894;  idem,  AncierU 
India,  ita  Language  and  Religiona,  London.  1896;  E.  W. 
Hopkins,  Religiona  of  India,  Boston,  1895  (very  useful, 
systematic  and  clear,  gives  list  of  works);  idem,  India, 
Old  and  New,  New  York,  1902;  M.  PhilUps,  The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Vedaa,  London.  1895;  Z.  A.  Ragosin.  Vedic 
India,  ib.  1895;  A.  Weber,  Vediache  BeitrOge,  Berlin. 
1895;  A.  Hillebrandt,  Vediache  Mythologie,  3  vols.,  Bres- 
lau,  1902;  J.  C.  Oman.  Myatica,  Aacetica  and  Sainta  of 
India,  London,  1903;  J.  M.  Mitchell,  Great  Religiona  of 
India,  New  York,  1905;  E.  B.  Havell,  Benarea  the  Sacred 
City.    Sketchea  of  Hindu  Life  and  Religion,  London.  1906. 

BRAHMO  SOMAJ:  A  Hindu  theistic  society. 
Its  aim  is  the  monotheistic  reform  of  the  Hindu 
polytheistic  religion.  The  founder,  Rammohan 
Roy  (b.  1774),  of  Brahman  descent,  through  the 
study  of  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  became  estranged 
from  his  ancestral  belief,  and  was  attracted  by 
Christianity,  without,  however,  getting  beyond 
a  rationalistic  pantheism.  He  endeavored  to 
formulate  a  universal  monotheism  based  upon 
various  ancient  scriptures.  He  denounced  ethnic 
impiuitics,  but  maintained  the  institution  of  caste. 
In  1816  he  gathered  a  small  community  at  Calcutta, 
the  Atmiya  Sabhaf  of  which  he  was  the  leader 
till  his  death,  Sept.  26,  1833,  at  Bristol,  England, 
where  he  acted  as  political  agent. 


The  weakened  reform  party  was  strengthened 
in  1839  by  the  founding  of  the  Tatwabodhini  SabhOf 
whose  leader  was  Babu  Devendranath  Tagore. 
He  held  aloof  from  Christian  influences  in  the 
patriotic  effort  to  restore  (what  he  regarded  as) 
the  pure  religion  of  the  Vedas,  but  finally  oon- 
ceiveid  a  deistic  system  on  the  basis  of  reason, 
rejecting  all  scriptures.  In  1862  the  religious  com- 
munity was  reorganized  as  the  Adi  Samaj,  Mean- 
while a  follower  named  Dayanand  Saraswati  had 
turned  again  to  the  Vedas,  which  he  r^^arded 
as  teaching  a  purely  theistic  religion,  and  as  an- 
ticipating also  the  results  of  modem  culture.  He 
founded  the  Arya  Samaj ^  the  adherents  of  which 
came  afterward  under  spiritualistic  influences. 
The  two  societies  last  named  found  a  competitor 
in  the  adherents  of  Babu  Keshav  Chandra  Sen 
(b.  Nov.  19,  1838,  at  Calcutta),  who,  through 
European  culture  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  attempted  to  find  rest 
in  philosophy.  But  this  brought  no  satisfaction 
to  his  religiously  disposed  mind.  After  mu(^ 
study  of  the  Bible  he  came  to  a  decision,  and  in 
1858  joined  the  Adi  Somaj,  For  a  time  he  co- 
operated with  Devendranath  Tagore,  but  finally 
found  himself  at  variance  with  this  conservatively 
disposed  leader,  who  did  not  approve  his  bold 
denunciation  of  the  shameful  practises  of  heathen- 
ism, and  even  of  caste.  After  the  rupture  which 
naturally  resulted,  in  1863  he  founded  the  Brakmo 
Somaj  of  India,  which  soon  developed  an  activity 
that  almost  rivaled  the  Christian  propaganda. 
He  went  to  England  in  1870,  where  he  was  much 
honored.  Many  Christian  ideas  tending  to  promote 
his  cause  were  brought  back  by  him  to  India,  and 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  found  many  adherents.  But 
he  grew  more  conservative  and  gradually  drew 
away  from  Occidental  influences.  The  represent- 
atives of  progress  separated  and  founded  the 
Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj,  Only  the  less  important 
members  of  the  former  community  adhered  to 
Chandra  Sen,  who  lost  himself  more  and  more 
in  a  dark  mysticism.  Finally  he  appeared  as  the 
founder  of  a  world-religion  ("  The  New  Dispen- 
sation "),  as  he  claimed  by  divine  command.  For 
the  new  Church  he  prepared  a  ritual  and  teaching. 
Nevertheless,  his  success  was  not  striking,  though 
by  his  small  circle  of  adherents  he  was  almost 
worshiped.  He  died  January  8,  1884.  His 
successor,  Babu  Protap  Chandra  Mozumdar,  had 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  further  dis- 
ruption of  the  community,  and  little  progress  was 
made.  In  1891  it  numbered  3,051  members,  mostly 
in  Bengal. 

The  Arya  Somaj  had  a  larger  success,  devel- 
oping especially  in  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  numbering  some  40,000  members.  But 
few  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  have  accepted  Chris- 
tianity.   See  India,  III,  1.        R.  Grundemann. 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources:  Indian  Mirror,  Calcutta,  1861- 
1880;  Sunday  Mirror,  ib.  1880-82;  The  Liberal  and  the  New 
Diapenaaiion,  ib.  1881  sqq.;  Theistic  Annual,  ib.  1872 
sqq.;  Theiatic  Quarterly  Review,  ib.  1879.  Consult  also: 
Mary  Carpenter,  Lcut  Daya  in  England  of  Ramohun  Roy, 
London,  1886;  K.  Chunder  Sen,  Brahmo  Somaj,  ib.  1870; 
J.  Hesse,  Der  Brahmo  Somaj  .  .  .  ,  in  Easier  Missions 
Magasin,  1876,  pp.  385  sqq.;  Kesavachandra,  Brahmo 
Somaj,  Calcutta,  1883;  F.  Max  MQller,  in  Biographical  Es- 
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my9,  London,  1884  (givee  accounts  of  recent  religiotu 
movementA);  T.  E.  Slater,  Keahab  Chundra  Sen  and  the 
Brahma  Samaj,  Madras,  1884;  P.  C.  Mosoomdar,  Life  and 
Teachinoe  of  Chunder  Sen,  Calcutta,  1887;  H.  Baynes. 
EwUtUion  of  Reliou»**  Ttiought  in  India,  London,  1889  (a 
full  account);  L.  J.  Frohmeyer,  Neuere  Reformbeetrebunoen 
in  Hinduiemiu,  in  Basler  Miaeiona  Maoatin,  1888,  pp.  129 
eqq.;  The  Offering  of  Devendranath  Tagore,  transL  by 
M.  M.  Chatterji,  Calcutta,  1889;  Rammohun  Roy,  Eno- 
2uA  Warke,  2  vols. ,  London,  1888;  NavakanU  Chattopa- 
dhyaya.  Life  and  Character  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy^  Dacca, 
1890;  C.  N.  Aitohison,  The  Brahmo  Somah  in  Church 
Mieeionary  InteUioencer,  1893,  pp.  161  sqq. 

BRAIG,  KARL  VON  BORROMAEO:  Gennan 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Kanzach  (a  village  near 
Buchan,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Ulm)  Feb.  10,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  (Ph.D., 
1877),  where  he  was  instructor  in  dogmatic  theology 
in  1879-83,  and  was  parish  priest  at  Wildbad  and 
district  inspector  of  schools,  except  for  tours  of 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England, 
from  1883  to  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  apologetics  and 
dogmatics  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  four 
years  later  was  promoted  to  his  present  position 
of  full  professor  of  the  same  subjects.  He  is  also 
director  of  the  dogmatic  seminar  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  has  written  Zukunftsreligion  des  Unbe- 
wuasten  (Freiburg,  1882);  Kunst  des  Gedankenlesens 
(Frankfort,  1886);  Encyklapddie  der  theoretischen 
Philosaphie  (Stuttgart,  1886);  GoUesbeweis  oder 
Gotte^moeiset  (1888);  Apologie  des  ChrUtentums 
(Freiburg,  1889);  La  Matihe  (Paris,  1891);  Die 
Freiheit  der  philosophischen  Forachung  (Freiburg, 
1894);  Vom  Denken  (1896);  Vom  Sein  (1896);  Vom 
Erkennen  (1897);  Leibniz j  aein  Leben  und  die 
Bedeutung  seiner  Lehre  (Frankfort,  1901);  Zur 
Erinnerung  an  Franz  Xavier  Krau%8  (Freiburg, 
1902);  Wesen  des  Christentums  (1903);  and  Der 
Papst  und  die  Freiheit  (1903). 

BRAINERD,  DAVID :  Missionary  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indians;  b.  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Apr.  20, 
1718;  d.  at  the  home  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (to 
whose  daughter  Jemima  he  was  engaged),  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1747.  He  entered  Yale 
College  in  1739  and  was  expelled  in  his  junior  year; 
it  was  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening  and  Brain- 
erd,  who  was  "  sober  and  inclined  to  melancholy  " 
from  childhood,  sympathized  with  the  "  New 
Lights  "  (Whitefield,  Tennent,  and  their  followers); 
he  attended  their  meetings  when  forbidden  to  do 
0o,  and  criticized  one  of  the  tutors  as  having  "  no 
more  grace  than  a  chair";  as  a  consequence  he  was 
expelled.  He  was  licensed  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
July  29,  1742;  was  approved  as  a  missionary  by 
the  New  York  correspondents  of  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
Nov.  25,  1742,  and  labored  among  the  Indians  at 
Kaunaumeek  (Brainerd,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y., 
18  m.  s.e.  of  Albany)  Apr.,  1743-Mar.,  1744;  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  June 
12,  1744;  ten  days  later  began  work  at  what  was 
intended  to  be  his  permanent  station,  at  the  forks 
of  the  Delaware,  near  Easton,  Penn.;  in  October 
he  visited  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
June  19,  1745,  began  to  preach  at  Crossweeksung 
(CroBswick,  9  m.  s.e.  of  Trenton),  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  success.    His  life  among  the  Indians  was 


one  of  hardship  and  suffering  borne  with  heroic 
fortitude  and  self-devotion;  his  health  gave  way 
under  the  strain  and  he  relinquished  the  work, 
Mar.  20,  1747,  dying  from  consumption.  The 
portions  of  his  diary  dealing  with  his  work  at  Cross- 
weeksung (June  19-Nov.  4,  1745,  and  Nov.  24, 
1745-June  19,  1746)  were  published  before  his 
death  by  the  conunissioners  of  the  Society  (Af  tro- 
hUia  dei  inter  Indicoe  :  or  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace  among  a  number  of  the 
Indians  in  the  provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  Divine  Grace  Displayed :  or  ihe 
continuance  and  progress  of  a  remarkable  work  of 
grace,  etc.,  both  published  at  Philadelphia,  1746, 
and  oonunonly  known  as  **  Brainerd's  Journal  ")• 
All  of  his  papers,  including  an  account  of  his  early 
life  and  the  original  copy  of  his  diary,  were  left 
with  Jonathan  fkiwards,  who  prepared  An  Account 
of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Rev.  David  Brainerd  (Boston, 
1749),  omitting  the  parts  of  the  diary  already 
published.  The  life  and  diary  entire,  with  his 
letters  and  other  writings,  were  edited  by  S.  E. 
Dwight  (New  Haven,  1822)  and  by  J.  M.  Sherwood 
(New  York,  1884).  His  place  as  missionary  was 
taken,  at  his  request,  by  his  brother  John  (b.  at 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1720;  d.  at  Deerfield, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  18,  1781).  He  was  graduated  at  Yale, 
1746.  His  work  was  hindered  by  disputes  about 
title  to  Indian  lands,  war,  and  opposition  from 
the  Quakers;  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Society  in 
Scotland  in  1755,  reengaged  in  1756,  again  dis- 
missed in  1757,  and  again  asked  to  return  in  1759; 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Society  and  by  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  insufficient, 
and  he  gave  freely  from  his  own  scanty  means; 
he  served  the  whites  no  less  faithfully  than  the 
Indians  and  was  at  the  same  time  both  foreign  and 
home  missionary;  after  1777  he  had  charge  of  a 
church  at  Deerfield.  Consult  his  life  by  Thomas 
Brainerd  (Philadelphia,  1865). 

BRAINERD,  THOMAS :  American  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Leyden,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  Jime  17,  1804; 
d.  at  Scranton,  Penn.,  Aug.  22,  1866.  He  gave  up 
the  study  of  law  for  theology,  and  was  graduated 
at  Andover  in  1831;  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  1831-33;  of  the 
Pine  Street  (Third)  Presbyterian  Church,  Philar 
delphia,  1837  till  his  death.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  personal  friend  of  Lyman  Beecher  and  Albert 
Barnes;  was  distinguished  for  patriotic  ardor  and 
services  during  the  Civil  War.  He  wrote  much 
for  religious  periodicals,  edited  the  Cincinnati 
Journal,  a  Presbyterian  religious  paper  (1833-36), 
and  a  young  people's  paper,  and  wrote  the  Life 
of  John  Brainerd  (Philadelphia,  1865).  His  great- 
great-grandfather  was  an  uncle  of  David  and  John 
Brainerd,  the  missionaries. 
Bibuoobapht:  Mary  Brainerd,  Life  of  Rev.  Thomae  Brain' 

erd,  Philadelphia,  1870. 

BRAMHALL,  JOHN:  Protestant  archbishop  of 
Armagh;  b.  at  or  near  Pontefract  (22  m.  s.s.w. 
of  York),  Yorkshire,  1594;  d.  at  Omagh  (30  m.  s. 
of  Londonderry),  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June 
25,  1663.  He  studied  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge  (BA.,  1612;  M.A.,  1616;  B.D.,  1623; 
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D.D.,  1630);  took  orders  about  1616  and  distin- 
guiflhed  hinuself  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  received 
several  appointments.  In  1633  he  went  to  Ire- 
land as  chaplain  to  Wentworth  (afterward  Earl  of 
Strafford);  became  archdeacon  of  Meath,  and,  in 
1634,  bishop  of  Deny.  He  did  much  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  tried  to 
establish  episcopacy  more  firmly.  Most  of  the 
time  from  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641  till  the 
Restoration  he  spent  on  the  Continent,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1661,  and  as  such  dis- 
played a  commendable  moderation  in  striving  to 
secure  conformity.  His  works  were  collected  by 
John  Vesey,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  published 
at  Dublin  in  1677;  they  include  five  treatises  against 
Romanists,  three  against  sectaries,  three  against 
Hobbes,  and  seven  miscellaneous,  in  defense  of 
royalist  and  Anglican  views.  The  works  are 
reprinted  in  the  Library  of  AngUhCatholic  Theology 
(5  vols.,  Oxford,  1842-45)  with  life. 

BRAirDENBURQ,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  diocese 
established  by  Otto  the  Great  in  048,  including 
the  territory  between  the  Elbe  on  the  west,  the 
Oder  on  the  east,  and  the  Black  Elster  on  the  south, 
and  taking  in  the  Uckermark  to  the  north.  It 
was  originally  under  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
of  Mainz,  but  in  968  was  transferred  to  that  of 
Magdeburg.  The  disturbances  of  983  practically 
annihilated  it;  bishops  continued  to  fa^  named, 
but  they  were  merely  titular,  until  the  downfall 
of  the  Wends  in  the  twelfth  century  and  the  Ger- 
man settlement  of  that  region  revived  the  bishopric. 
Bishop  Wigers  (1138-60)  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bishops  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  which 
chose  the  occupante  of  the  see  until  1447;  in  that 
year  a  bull  of  Nicholas  V  gave  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  whom  the 
bishops  stood  in  a  close  feudal  relation.  The  last 
actual  bishop  was  Matthias  von  Jagow  (d.  1544), 
who  took  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  married,  and 
m  every  way  furthered  the  undertakings  of  Elector 
Joachim  II  (q.v.).  There  were  two  more  nominal 
bishops,  but  on  the  petition  of  the  latter  of  these, 
the  electoral  prince  John  George,  the  secularization 
of  the  bishopric  was  undertaken  and  finally  ac- 
complished, in  spite  of  legal  proceedings  to  have 
the  bishopric  declared  immediately  dependent  on 
the  empire  and  so  to  preserve  it,  which  dragged  on 
into  the  seventeenth  century. 

BRANDENBURG,  CONFESSIONS  or  CONFES- 
SIONS OF  THE  MARK  {ConfesaioneamarchiccB,  i.e., 
Brennoburgenses) :  The  confessions  of  the  mark 
Brandenburg  during  the  Reformation.  They  are 
three  in  number:  (1)  the  Confession  prepared  by 
order  of  Johann  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
1614,  which  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  Luther  with  those  of  Calvin  (see  Sigismund, 
Johann);  (2)  the  Leipsic  Colloquy,  1631,  i.e.,  the 
declarations  of  the  theologians  who  took  part  in  the 
Colloquy  of  Leipsic  (q.v.),  1631;  (3)  the  Declaration 
of  Thorn,  1645  (see  Thorn,  Conference  op). 

Bibuooraprt:  The  text  of  the  three  confessions  is  in  J.  C. 
W.  August i,  Corjms  librorum  »j/mbolicorum,  pp.  369  sqq., 
Elberfeld,  1827,  and  in  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  CoUectio  eonfea- 
aionum  in  ecdena  reformata  publicaUtrum,  pp.  642  sqq.. 
Leipno,  1840.    Consult  Sohaff.  Cretdt,  ii.  664-563. 


BRAITDES,  brOn'dez,  FRISDRICH  HEDIRICH: 
German  Reformed;  b.  at  Salxuflen  (48  m.  s.w.  of 
Hanover)  Apr.  25,  1825.  Educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  he  was  successively  second  preacher 
and  rector  at  Salzuflen  from  1853  to  1856,  and 
pastor  at  CrOttingen  from  1856  to  1901.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  court-preacher  at  BOcke- 
burg.  Among  his  nimierous  writing  thoee  of 
theological  interest  are:  Wir  werden  Uben,  Ge- 
gprdche  uber  UnsterblichkeU  ((jOttingen,  1858); 
John  Knox,  der  Beformator  SchoUlands  (Elberfeld, 
1862);  Katecht9mu8  der  chrisaichen  Lehre  (G6U 
tingen,  1865);  Verfaasung  der  Kirche  nach  evange- 
lischen  GrundtUUzen  (2  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1867); 
Zvr  Wiedervereinigung  der  beiden  evangelisehen 
Kirchen  (G6ttingen,  1868);  Dee  ApoeUl  PatUua 
Sendachreiben  an  die  Galater  (Wiesbaden,  1869); 
Geschichte  der  kirMichen  Polizei  des  Hatues  Bran- 
denburg (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1872-73);  Blicke  in  da* 
Seelenleben  des  Herm  (Gatersloh,  1888);  Unser 
Herr  Christue,  t,  Seine  Person  (1901);  and  Evni- 
gungen  der  evangelisehen  Kirchen  ein  Befehl  des 
Herm   (Berlin,    1902). 

BRANDT,  WILHELM:  Dutch  Protestant;  b. 
at  Amsterdam  July  22,  1855.  He  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
and  was  a  pastor  until  1891,  when  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  resided  for  two  years.  Since  1893  he 
has  been  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesiB 
and  the  history  of  religions  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
historico-critical  school,  and  has  written  Die 
manddische  Religion  (Leipsic,  1889);  Mandaische 
Schriften  (Gdttingen,  1893);  and  Die  evangelische 
Geschichte  und  der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums 
(Leipsic,  1893). 

BRAlfNy  HENRY  ATHANASIUS:  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Parkstown  (27  m.  s.w.  of  Drogheda), 
County  Meath,  Ireland,  Aug.  15,  1837.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Wilmington,  Del., 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New  York  City  (B.A., 
1857),  St.  Sulpice,  Paris  (1857-60),  and  the  Amer- 
ican (College,  Rome  (D.D.,  1862).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  at  Rome  in  1862,  being  the  first 
priest  of  the  American  College,  and  from  1862  to 
1864  was  vice-president  of  Seton  Hall  College, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he  also  taught  theology. 
Four  years  later  he  became  director  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he 
remained  until  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  Fort  Washington, 
N.  Y.  Twenty  years  later  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Agnes's  Church,  New  York  CHty,  where  he  still 
remains.  He  is  archdiocesan  censor  of  books  and 
has  written  Curious  Questions  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1867); 
Truth  and  Error  (New  York,  1871);  Essay  on  the 
Popes  (1875);  The  Age  of  Unreason  (1881);  The  Im- 
mortality of  the  SotU  (1882);  and  Life  of  Archbishop 
Hughes  (1892). 

BRANN,  MARCUS:  German  Jewish  historian;  b. 
at  Rawitsch  (64  m.  s.  of  Posen)  July  9,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Breslau  (Ph.D., 
1873)  and  the  rabbinical  seminary  in  the  same  city, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1875.    He  was 
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tben  a  rnbbi  in  varioiis  citi^  of  Germa.ny  until 
1801,  vfhcn  he  was  appointed  to  aucee^  H.  GraetJS 
aa  profejisor  of  history  and  Biblical  exegesis  in  the 
J  L wish  theiilogic'iil  ^mintiry  at  Bresluu,  where  he 
still  reiiiainii.  He  has  written:  De  Herodis  Magni 
filiis  jwiretn  in  imperii}  ^ecuiU  (Breelau^  1873)i 
Die  Sfihue  den  li erod€4  {IB7Z};  Gmdiichie  der  QeAtti- 
Achaji  der  Hruder  in  Brealau  (1880);  Ge^chi/ihte  der 
Judeti  und  ihTer  LiieroiuT  (2  vols.,  189^-94); 
Ccm'hkhie  d€9  RahhinaU  in  Schieidemuhl  (1S94); 
Gcnthichte  der  Juden  in  Schk$ien  (3  portB,  1895^ 
1901);  Ein  kurzer  Gang  dutch  die  judische  Ge- 
schichte  (1895);  Ein  kurxer  Gang  durcJi  die  G*- 
srhichU  dm-  judUchm  Ltler<Uur  (1S96);  I^ehrbitch 
der  jiidischen  GeechichU  (4  vols.,  1900-03)^  and 
Geschichie  des  jtidischen  theologischen  StminarM 
(1904).  He  hm  likewise  edited  the  Jahrbuch 
^ur  Bekhmng  und  Unterhaltung  iinee  1890,  and 
from  1892  to  1899,  in  collaboration  with  D.  Kauf- 
man n,  edited  the  Monatsschrift  far  Ge&chichU  und 
Wifi^enjit^haft  dea  JudentumSj  becoming  its  sole 
editor  on  Kaufmnnn'e  death  in  the  latter  year. 
He  likewise  collaborated  with  F.  Rosenthal  in 
mil  ling  the  Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinntrung  an  David 
Koufnmnn  (BreslaUj  1900)* 

BRANT,  brant.  SEBASTIAH:  German  satirist'  b. 
at  Strasbiirg  !457j  d.  there  May  10, 1521.  He  was 
but  ten  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and,  after 
being  educated  privately,  entered  the  University 
of  Basel  in  1475,  where  the  atrife  between  realism 
and  nominalism  had  been  revived  as  a  struggle 
between  humanism  and  flcholaaticiam.  There  Brant 
devoted  liimjielf  half-heartedly  to  the  study  of  law, 
but  h\&  preference  for  philosophy  and  poetry 
proved  too  unremunerative  to  yield  liim  a  liveli- 
hood, so  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  in  earnest,  and  finally  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law  in  1489. 
Meanwhile  he  bad  developed  a  literary  activity 
which  led  liim.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  which  he 
delivered  after  1484^  to  write  book  upon  book, 
partly  on  jurisprudence,  both  in  Latin  and  the  ver- 
sacular*  and  partly  in  verse,  chiefly  in  German. 
Filled  with  longing  for  his  native  city,  he  applied 
for  the  vacant  position  of  syndic,  and  secured  it 
in  the  early  part  of  1501  r  both  through  his  own 
reputation  and  through  the  recommendation  of 
Johann  Geiler.  Two  years  afterward  he  waa 
appointed  secretary  of  the  municipality^  and  later 
was  made  imperial  councilor  to  the  emperor  Maxi^ 
mil  inn. 

Though  Brant  was  either  the  author  or  the  editor 
of  a  long  series  of  books,  there  i&  but  one  winch 
has  preserved  his  fame  to  the  present  day,  the 
Narremehiff  (Basel,  1494).  The  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages^  which  marked  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  the 
ancient  (xinditions  in  Church  and  State,  as  well  as 
in  moral  and  social  life,  was  felt  most  keenly  in 
Germany,  where  it  evoked  a  spirit  of 
His         satire  which  spared  neither  life  nor 

**3hip  of    death.     Tlie  most  striking  represent 

F-ols.*'      atjve   of   this  tendency,  next   to  the 

Dance  of  Death,  ia  the  Narrenschiff  of 

Brant.     Wherever  the  poet   looked,  he  saw  only 

I  oily,  regardless  of   sex,  ag^,  or  estate^  and  an  at 


carnival  the  mummers  ran  through  the  street*  in 
tin;  giii«e  of  fools,  often  with  ships  on  wheels,  he 
regarded  life  as  a  great  carnival,  where  fool  on  fool 
took  his  seat  in  the  ship  of  fools  to  voyage  to  Narra- 
gonia,  the  land  of  fools.  Brant  was,  therefore,  in 
this  sense  the  ipokesman  of  his  time,  and  his  work 
has  become  immortal  in  that  it  is  a  mirror  of  the 
period.  He  remained  true,  moreover,  to  the  genius 
of  the  German  people ^  despite  his  attraction  toward 
humanism  and  his  numerous  sentiments  and  paral- 
lels draw^n  from  the  classics.  Flis  views  and  his 
habits  of  thought  were  taken  from  the  life  around 
him,  and  his  German,  though  evidently  based  on 
his  Latinity,  is  neither  as  awkward  nor  as  unin- 
telligible as  that  of  Niclas  of  Wyle  immediately 
preceding  him  or  that  of  his  successor  Hutten. 
He  was  so  far  from  intending  to  restrict  his  work 
to  the  learned  that  he  even  considered  those  who 
did  not  know  how  to  read,  and  accordingly  adorned 
his  book  with  pictures  as  a  substitute  for  the  letters* 
The  Narrenuchiff,  therefore,  alternates  between 
picture  and  text,  tliua  giving  a  double  representation 
of  folly,  an  arrangement  which  divides  the  poem 
into  disjointed  fragments  succeeding  each  other 
by  chance  rather  than  by  design,  although  tlie 
diversity  of  the  material  would  scarcely  have  per- 
mitted the  author  to  mold  it  into  a  homogeneous 
whole.  Yet  Brant  was  swayed  by  two  opjK)Bing 
tendencies,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  expose  the  faults  in  the  external  Ufe  of 
the  Church  with  its  lack  of  faith,  and  its  lack 
of  morality,  he  feared  to  touch  its  inner  and  higher 
teachings,  and  lamented  the  wavering  bark  of  Bt# 
Peter,  upbraiding  the  heretics  and  regarding  the 
printer  as  an  unmixed  evil.       (E.  Steinmeiter.) 

BiBLioaoAPaT:  The  Narrtntddff  wiu  reprinted  jtnany 
timefl  ftiid  w&b  iu»  frequently  reVKmped,  eapecin^lly  in  thfl 
Latin  trntulatLOD  of  Jakob  LcK^her  Fhil(iEiiu«u«  (1497). 
In  1407  it  was  Cran&ltit^d  into  Frendit  to\xt  y«an  later 
into  LMin  verae  by  Judocun  Badiua  AACcn^iuft,  in  ]&10 
into  I^ow  G«rni&n.  and  in  1635  into  Dulch^  while  iti  1500 
it  waA  ireaderrd  inito  Bnglifth  by  AletxandcT  fiarclKy  (q,v.) 
undej-  thei  title  of  ihrO  Ship  of  Fo^,  The  but  Qenoan 
editioa  ip  by  F^  Zarncke,  LeipBic,  I&fi4,  ncKt  to  it  ii  that 
by  K.  Goedeke,  ib.  1S72-  In  14^8  ^  seriefl  oT  isermona 
woa  bo^ed  Upon  the  Nairenachiff  by  Oeiler  of  Kaiwirft- 
berg,  and  it  waA  repeatedly  imitated,  a«  in  the  Von  S. 
Vrsuiin-Sdki0trin,  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Bt,  UrsuJ* 
(StrfL^buTE.  1407),  and  by  Brant 'a  compatriots  Thoiiuu 
Murnef,  in  his  Xetrrfnbeachwfirunff  (1512)+  BlbUoRra- 
phies  are  given  by  C.  Bchcnidt.  Hittoire  liU^ain  d* 
VAttacr.  U  189-333.  ii,  340-373*  Pariji.  1879,  and  K. 
Goedeke.  Grundri»a  jut  QemchickU  der  dtuUthen  Dichtunff, 
i.  aS3-302.  Dre«den.  1884.  Th«  be^t  acoountA  of  th« 
life  of  Brant  are  txj  be  found  in.  the  mlrodufition*  to  the 
editiona  of  the  NarrtfiseJiiff  by  Zamcke  and  Goedeke,  ut 
vup.  Coiwult  alno  Cr  Schmidt.  NaUc«  'ur  S^bamiiian 
Bra-nt,  in  Che  Revu*  d*AUactt^  new  Aeriee.  toI.  iii,  1874. 

BRASTBERGER,  IMMANUEL  GOTTXOB :  Pop- 
ular German  preachetj  b.  at  3ulz  (40  m«  6.w.  of 
Stuttgart),  Wilrttemberg,  1716;  d.  July  13,  1764, 
as  SpenaUuperintendeTU  at  NUrtingen,  HLb  ser- 
iDona  on  the  Goapela,  Evangelische  Zetignisse  der 
WahTheii  ruT  Aufmunierung  im  wahren  Christen- 
thum  (Styttgart,  1758)  are  still  read,  the  eighty- 
fifth  edition  having  appeared  at  Reutliugen  in 
1883,  and  a  translation  into  Polish  in  1905* 

BRASTOW,  LEWIS  ORSMOITD;  Congregation- 
aliat;  b.  at  Brewer,  Me..  Mar.  23,  1834.  He  waa 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College   (BA.,   1857)  ^d 
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Bangor  Theological  Semmary  (I860),  and  held 
Bucceasiva  pastorato«  at  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  8t.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  (1860-73),  and  the  First 
Ckjugitegational  Church,  Burlington,  Vt.  {1S73-S4), 
in  addition  to  being  chaplain  of  the  Twelfth  Ver- 
mont Volunt^ra  in  the  Civil  War.  Since  1S85 
he  has  been  professor  of  practical  theology  in  Yale 
Divinity  School,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  tho  Stato  of  Vermont 
in  1S70,  In  theology  he  is  a  conaervative  liberal, 
and  in  addition  to  numerous  briefer  contributions 
has  written  Repre»enUiiive  Modem  Preaches  (New 
York,  m)4)  and  The  Modem  PulpU  (1906). 

BRATKE,  EDUAHD:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
NeuhauB  (a  village  near  Waldenburgp  43  m.  s.w, 
of  Br^lau),  Sileaiap  Feb.  26,  1861;  d.  at  Brealau 
Jan,  30,  1906,  Ha  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  G5ttin^n  (Ph.D.,  1883),  and  Brc»lau 
(licentiate  of  theology,  1885).  In  1886  he  became 
privat-docent  of  the  latter  university,  but  four 
years  later  was  called  to  Bonn  bm  associate  pro^ 
fesaor  of  church  history,  remaining  there  until 
1903,  when  he  returned  to  Breslau  as  full  professor 
of  the  same  subject.  He  wrote  JiAMtus  Ge^enim  und 
seiTw  V^tditn^le  um  dw  Adiintnwscft*;  Lafideskirche 
(G6ttingeD,  1883);  Ltdhers  filnfundneunxig  Thescn 
und  ihre  dogmenhistorischen  VorausseUungen  (1884); 
Wcgiceis^  rijir  Qacltcn-  und  LUeraiurkunde  der 
Kirchengeschkhle  (Gotha,  1890);  Dag  neuentdcckte 
vierie  Buck  des  Danielkommentar»  des  Hippolytxm 
(Bonn,  1891);  Das  sogetuxnnU  RBligumsgeHprdch 
am  Hof  der  Saaaniden  (Leipgic,  1900);  Die  Weis- 
heii  des  Todes  (Giitersloh,  1902);  and  Euagni 
aUercaiia  UgU  inter  Simonem  Juda^um  et  Thso-- 
philum  Chrisiianum  (Vienna^  1904;  text  and  oom- 
menta^). 

BRATTON,  THEODORE  DU  HOSE:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Mississippi;  b.  at  Winns^ 
boro,  S.  C,  Nov.  11,  1862.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  but  with- 
drew in  J 882,  a  few  months  before  graduation, 
because  of  trouble  with  his  eyes.  He  was  at  once 
appointe<l  proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  1883 
became  a  teacher  in  the  preparatory  school  at* 
tached  to  the  same  institution.  He  pursued  theo- 
logical Btudiea  in  St.  Luke's  Theological  Hall,  the 
seminary  of  tho  University,  and  was  graduated  in 
1887.  Ho  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year 
and  wa^  prie^ted  in  1888,  after  having  been  a 
tnissionary  in  his  native  State  in  the  interval.  He 
was  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Spar- 
tanburgj  S.  C,  1888-99,  also  being  profe«aor  of 
history  in  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  1890-99, 
after  which  he  was  rector  of  St.  Mary^s  School  for 
Girls  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  In  1903  he  was  consecrated 
third  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Mississippi. 

BRAUN,  JOHAlflf  WILHELM  JOSEF:  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  and  scholar;  b.  at  Gronau 
^30  m,  n.w.  of  MUnster)  Apr.  27,  1801;  d.  at  Bona 
Sept.  30,  1863.  He  was  associated  with  the  Uai* 
versity  of  Bonn  as  a  student  from  1821  to  1825, 
adjunct  professor  from  1829  to  1833,  and  profeaaor 
of  theology  from  1833.  For  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  Hermcslan  controversy  see  HERitEa,  Geoho. 
With  J.  H,  Achterfeld,   he    publiahed    tbe   ZeU- 


Behri/i  filr  Philosophic  und  katholi^ht  Theohgii 
from  1832  to  1852.  His  Biblioiheca  reguiarum 
fidd  (Bonn,  1844)  and  a  number  of  occasional 
areheologicaL  studici  should  also  be  mentioned. 

(A-  Hj^ock.) 

BRAY,  GUIDO  BE,    See  Bti^. 

BRAY,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Marton,  near  Cherbuiy  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Shrewsbury), 
Shropshire,    1656;  d,    in    London   Feb.    15.    1730. 

He  studied  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  All  Soub,  1678;  M.A., 
Hart  Hall,  1693;  B.D,  and  D.D.,  Magdalen,  1696), 
took  orders  about  1678,  and  soon  won  friends  and 

advancement  by  his  **  exemplary  beha%fiour  and 
distinguished  diligence."  In  1690  he  became 
rector  of  Sheldon^  Warwickshire.  In  1696  Bishop 
Compton  of  London  appointed  him  conunissaiy 
for  Maryland.  He  was  unable  to  sail  for  the  colony 
until  Dec,  1699,  landed  in  Mar.,  1700,  but  after  a 
residence  of  less  than  six  months  returned  to  Eng- 
land, finding  he  could  better  promote  the  intereata 
of  the  province  there.  From  1706  be  was  r^tor 
of  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldgate,  London, 

Bray's  life  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  what 

can  be  accomplished  by  energy,  good  judgment, 

and  disinterested  benevolence.     As  goon  as  he  was 

appointed  commisisary  for  Maryland  he  took  up 

the  work,  and,  while  detained  in   England,  tried 

to  find  there  suitable  men  to  send  out  as  mission* 

ariea  and  formed  a  plan  to  provide  them  with  book.-^. 

He  did  not  limit  his  good  services  to  Maryland,  and 

his  plan  grew  into  a  scheme  for  a  "  Piutestaat 

congregation     pro     propaganda     fidt 

Bray*B      by   charter   from    the   king."     When 

Varied       this  failed  in  spite  of  persistent  ao- 

and         deavor,    he    organised    a    voluntaiy 

Effective    society  to  provide  libraries  at  home 

Activity*  and  abroad  and  to  support  schools 
and  missions  for  the  colonies  and  the 
heathen.  The  Jirst  meeting  waa  held  Mar.  8^  1699, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  C  hristian  Knowledge  (q , v .) .  In  J  une,  1701, 
he  divided  its  work  and  procured  a  royal  charter  for 
a  second  society — the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Forei  gn  Parts  ( q  .v, ) ,  From  his  ap  point- 
ment  as  commiaaary  till  he  wajs  able  to  sail  he  bore 
his  own  expenses  and  he  paid  the  costs  of  his 
voyage.  By  his  return  he  forfeited  his  salary, 
which  was  available  only  when  be  was  in  Maryland. 
A  present  of  £400  ho  tb voted  to  public  use.  He 
collected  and  managed  a  fund  for  the  instruction 
of  the  negroes  in  the  provinces,  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one t  became  interested  in  the  prisoners 
in  the  London  jails  and  undertook  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  It  is  believed  that  he  influenced 
Genera!  Oglethorpe  to  found  the  colony  of  Georgia. 
His  benefactions  were  continued  by  numerous 
bequests  in  his  will. 

Bray's  exertions  reaidted  in  the  foundation  of 

nearly  forty  libraries  in   America,    In  1699,  just 

before    he   sailed    for    Maiyland,    he 

Libraries  wrote  that  he  had  sent  books  to  the 
in  America,  value  of  £2^400  into  the  planta- 
tions, **  whereby  thirty  libraries  have 
been  already  advanced,  and  a  foundation  i»  laid 
of  seventy  libraries  more."    The  greater  number 
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were  in  Maryland,  but  there  were  several  in  Vir- 
ginia, two  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  each  in  Bos- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  New  York  City,  Albany,  New 
Jersey,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston.  That  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  was  the  largest  collection  of  books 
at  the  time  in  the  plantations  and  was  the  first 
lending  library  in  the  British  colonies.  Its  remains 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis.  The  remnant  of  the  Boston  library  is 
in  the  Boston  Athenseum. 

After  a  severe  illness  in  1723  Bray  chose  four 
friends  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  negro 
schools  and  continue  his  work  after  his  death.  Thus 
originated  "  Dr.  Bray's  Associates  for  Founding 
Clerical  Libraries  and  Supporting  Negro  Schools," 
an  association  which  has  continued  to  exist  and  in 
1906  reported  130  libraries  maintained  in  England 
and  Wales  and  153  in  sixty-seven  colonial  and  mis- 
sionary dioceses;  during  the  year  two  new  libraries 
were  foimded  and  negro  schools  were  maintained 
in    Nova  Scotia   and  the  Bahama  Islands.    The 

total  number  of  libraries  founded  in 
The  Bray  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  is 
Associates,  over  500.   About  eighty  of  the  total 

number  were  founded  by  Dr.  Bray,  ex- 
clusive of  those  established  in  America.  A  reorgani- 
zation of  the ''Associates"  was  effected  in  1905,  and 
a  division  of  the  funds  was  made  whereby  the  in- 
come of  an  endowment  amounting  to  about  £7,000 
will  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  schools;  the 
remainder  of  the  funds,  amounting  to  about  £4,500, 
will  be  used  to  establish,  maintain,  or  augment 
theological  libraries  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere 
for  the  use  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  students  who  are  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

While  at  Sheldon,  Bray  planned  A  Course  of 
Lectures  upon  the  Church  Catechism,  in  4  volumes, 
and  completed  vol.  i,  twenty-six  lectures.  On  the 
Preliminary  Questions  and  Ansioers  (Oxford,  1696); 
the  book  proved  popular,  brought  him  upward  of 
£700,  extended  his  reputation  to  London,  and 
helped  to  secure  his  appointment  as  commissary; 
vols,  ii-iv  were  not  completed.  In  connection 
with   his  library  plans  he  published:  Bibliotheca 

parochialis,  or  a  scheme  of  such  theo- 
Writings,   logical   heads   as   are   requisite   to    be 

studied  by  every  pastor  of  a  parish, 
with  a  catalogue  of  books  (London,  1697;  2d  ed., 
much  changed,  1707);  An  Essay  towards  Pro- 
moting All  Necessary  and  Useful  Knowledge  (1697), 
closing  with  a  catalogue  of  sixty-thr^  books 
"  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  lending-libraries 
to  be  fixed  in  all  the  market-towns  in  England  "; 
Bibliotheca  catechetica^  or  the  country  curate's  library 
(1702);  and  Primardia  bibliothecaria  (1726),  in 
which  he  gives  ''  several  schemes  of  parochial 
libraries  "  and  outlines  a  method  "  to  proceed  by 
a  gradual  progression  from  strength  to  strength, 
from  a  collection  not  much  exceeding  in  value  £1 
to  £100."  Several  Circular  Letters  to  the  Clergy 
of  Maryland  (1701)  treats  of  the  "  work  of  cate- 
chising "  and  the  "  duty  of  preaching,"  with  many 
practical  directions  for  the  use  of  books;  a  list  for 
a  "  layman's  library "  is  appended.  Of  interest 
as  Americana  are:  a  sermon  on  Apostolic  Charity, 
preceded  by  A  General  View  of  the  English  Colonies 


in  America  with  Respect  to  Religion  (London,  1698); 
a  sermon  on  The  Necessity  of  an  Early  Religion, 
preached  before  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  (Ann- 
apolis, 1700;  the  earliest  extant  work  printed  in 
Maryland);  The  Acts  of  Dr,  Bray's  Visitation  at 
Annapolis,  May  23-26,  1700  (London,  1700; 
reprinted  in  F.  L.  Hawks's  Contributions  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii, 
New  York,  1839,  pp.  497-523);  A  Memorial  Rep- 
resenting the  Present  State  of  Religion  on  the  Conti- 
nent  of  North  America  (1700).  He  was  a  strong 
Anti-Romanist,  and  another  noteworthy  publica- 
tion was  Papal  Usurpation  and  Persecution  (1712), 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
The  materials  gathered  for  this  volume  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  which  he  did  not  complete,  he  left 
to  Sion  College,  London. 

Bzbuoorapht:  Bray's  Life  and  DeHffna,  written  probably 
by  Richard  Rawlinaon  (d.  1756)  and  preserved  in  manu- 
script in  the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  accounts  (such  as  Public  Spirit  IU\f- 
tnUed  in  the  Life  and  Deeigne  of  the  Rev.  Thomae  Bray, 
London,  1746,  2d  ed.,  with  notes  and  the  report  of  the 
"  Associates  "  for  1807.  by  Henry  J.  Todd,  1808),  and 
has  been  printed  in  full,  with  valuable  notes  and  Selected 
Worke  RelaHno  to  Maryland,  by  B.  C.  Steiner.  Maryland 
Hiatorioal  Socieiy  Fund  Publication  no.  S7,  Baltimore,  1001. 
An  article  by  Mr.  Steiner  in  The  American  Hietorieal  Re- 
view, ii  (1807).  60-75,  gives  an  account  of  Bray's  Ameri- 
can libraries.  Some  information  oonoeming  the  fate  of 
those  in  England  may  be  found  in  the  TraneacHone  and 
Proceedinoe  of  the  Firet  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  A^ 
eodaHon  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pp.  61-63,  145-160,  Lon- 
don, 1870.  A  paper  by  J.  F.  Hurst  on  Parochial  L^ 
brariee  in  the  Colonial  Period,  in  Papere  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  Hietory,  vol.  ii,  part  1.  New  York.  1800. 
deals  with  the  Bray  libraries.  The  "  Associates  "  (ad- 
dress. 10  Delahay  St..  London.  S.  W.)  publish  an  annual 
report  which  contains  a  brief  Memoir  of  Dr.  Bray, 

BRAZIL:  A  republic  of  eastern  South  America; 
area,  3,218,100  square  miles;  population,  15,000,000. 
Brazil  became  independent  of  Portugal  by  the 
creation  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  in  1822,  which 
was  superseded  without  war  in  1889  by  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  forming  a  republic  with  a  new 
constitution  framed  in  1891.  Each  of  twenty 
states  sends  representatives  to  the  senate  and  house 
of  deputies,  but  retains  a  large  measiure  of  self- 
government.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  "  create, 
support,  or  prevent  religious  denominations,"  the 
basal  principle  being  the  free  exercise  of  all  relig- 
ions, so  far  as  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  public 
welfare.  No  religion,  therefore,  receives  aid  from 
the  State,  and  civil  marriage  before  a  magistrate 
is  legal,  while  instruction  in  the  schools  is  required 
to  be  secular,  the  religious  orders  being  suppressed. 
Simultaneously  with  the  promulgation  of  this 
constitution,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  it,  there 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  immigration  from  Europe 
to  Brazil,  although  for  many  years  previously  a 
considerable  number  of  Italians  had  been  coming 
to  the  country.  This,  however,  made  little  change 
in  religious  conditions,  although  in  more  recent 
times  the  German  inmiigration  has  somewhat 
increased,  and  a  small  number  of  North  Americans 
has  been  added  to  the  Italians,  particularly  in  the 
cities;  this  increase,  predominantly  Protestant, 
is  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
bers of  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards.  Non- 
German  Protestant  denominations  are  also  rep- 
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resented,  especially  in  the  maritime  towns,  where 
there  are  English  churches,  which »  however^  do 
not  always  have  permantuit  rectors.  The  Pres- 
byteriana,  particularly  from  North  Amtrica,  have 
settled  in  considerable  niimbera  in  Silo  Paulo, 
where  they  liave  established  tx  college,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Seaman* s  Friend  Society  has  an  agent  in  the 
capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1899  the  Proteat-ant 
Epiaeopal  Church  made  the  Rev.  Lucien  Lee  Kin- 
solving  (q,v.)  bishop  of  southern  Brazil j  mth  resi- 
dence at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Sao  Pedro).  In  1907 
his  dioceae  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church. 

German  Protestantism  m  represented  over  an 
extensive  territory  and  has  numerous  centers,  as 
is  shown  by  the  existence  of  two  great  ecclesias- 
tical  bodies^  the  ''  Evangelical  German  Synod/* 
aubject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  higher  cluirch 
^uncil  of  Berlin  since  1869,  and  the  *'  Evangelical 
Synodical  Union  *'  of  1884.  The  latter  receives 
its  clergy  not  only  from  Berlin,  but  also  through 
the  mitiaioiiary  societies  of  Barmen  and  Basel, 
especially  in  view  of  the  number  of  Swiss  immi- 
grants to  Brazil.  Many  German  evangelical  cora- 
mimities,  as  well  as  scattered  membera  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  are  found  both  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro itself  and  the  state  of  the  same  name  (inclu- 
ding Petropolis)  anU  the  state  of  Espirito  Santo  (In- 
duding  Leopoldina),  and  especially  in  the  four 
iouthem  states  of  SAo  Pauio,  Parand,  Santa  Catha^ 
rina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  8uh  In  the  latter  state 
there  are  forty  congregations,  while  in  Santa 
Catharina  7,500  Protestants  live  in  the  German 
city  of  Blumenau  alone,  and  of  the  100,000  Ger- 
mans in  the  state  about  two-thirds  are  evangelical. 
All  the  district*  with  a  German  population  are 
fichly  provided  with  schools,  even  though  all 
branches  of  instruction  are  not  m  thorough  as 
might  be  desired.  Evangelical  schools,  however^ 
Are  not  infrequently  replaced  by  interdenomi- 
national religio^is  schools.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
German  communities  careful  proviaion  is  made  for 
schools,  and  in  a  number  of  colomes  the  educa- 
tional activity  of  the  clergy  ia  such  that  they 
receive  salaries  from  the  State. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  two  archdioceses 
in  Bra^l:  (1)  Bahia  or  Sao  Salvador  (founded  as  a 
bishopric  in  1555,  made  an  archbishopric  in  1376), 
with  the  sufFragan  bishoprics  of  AJagoas  (founded 
1900;  residence  at  Macei6),  Amazon  (1893;  residence 
ManAos),  Belem  or  Pard.  (5719),  Fortaleza  orCeard 
(1854),  GoyaJE  (1S26;  residence  Uberava),  Stlo  Luia 
(1677;  residence  Maranhilo)  OUnda  (1676),  Para- 
hyba  (1893),  and  Piauhy  (1902;  residence  There- 
zina) ;  and  (2)  Stlo  Sebastiitoor  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1576; 
made  an  archbishopric  1893).  with  the  suffragan 
bishoprics  of  (^ritiba  (1893),  Cuyabd  (1745),  I>ia- 
mantina(l854),  Marianna  (1745),  Sflo  Paulo  ( 1745), 
Petropolis  (1893),  Sao  Pedro  (1848;  residence 
Porto  Alegre),  Poueo  Alegre  (1900),  and  Espirito 
Santo  (1896;  residence  Vitoria).  There  is  also  the 
exempt  prelatvire  of  Santarem  (1903). 

While  secular  priests  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  they  are  lacking  in  many 
districts  and  their  training  is  defective.  De^ite 
the  suppressiou  of  the  ordeirs^  therefore,  many  of 


the  larger  onea  have  numerous  representatives.  Al- 
though they  have  few  stations,  they  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  among 
whom  the  Jesuits  worked  with  great  success  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  the  rang^ 
of  the  Cordilleras  and  along  the  Upper  Amaian, 
In  1767  the  Portuguese  expelled  the  Jesuits  from 
Brazil.  The  aborigines  in  the  interior  of  Brazil 
still  remain  uninfluenced  by  any  miasionary  activity, 

WiLBELu  Gorn. 

BtBUOOHAPBT:  On  the  country  and  people  consult :  J.  CL 
and  D.  P.  Kicldern  Braiii  arid  ths  Bra^iiana,  Npw  Yoric„ 
I8»ft:  [MisH  M.  R.  Wright  ],  The  Nrw  Braiil  iU  KewMnwt 
and  Attradwnt,  London.  1I>01;  &ftntA-Ann»  N^ry,  Tht 
Land  of  the  Aituutmt,  New  York,  1001;  Unittd  Sta^  vt 
Bro^l:  a  Gtooraphiml  Sketch,  with  npensl  Rrftrtm^  te 
Economic  Canditiana  and  /Vospecfi  of  Futurt  D^tdop- 
mtnt,  Bure&u  of  Am.  Republics,  Waahington,  1901;  T. 
C.  Dawmn,  Th«  Sttuth  Amtrtcan  HepublUt,  vol.  i,  New 
Ydrk.  1^03  On  FeLigioiu  tciftttera  consult:  F.  Badaro, 
Le*  Couventa  au  Brftil,  Flortnce.  1S97:  H.  P,  Rw?^ 
PraitMtant  MitHonm  in  Sou^  Amtrica^  New  York^  1000; 
J.  S.  E^aaia,  Centennial  Survejf  of  FureUfn  Af  tuiofu,  ib. 
1802;  H.  C.  Tucker.  Bi^e  in  Bt^i^a,  ib,  1902-  An  «- 
haustivn  work  of  ref«rea<!«  ia  A.  L.  Gomux,  BibHo^r^ 
phui  br^tilienfw,  Paris.  1898. 

BREAD  AKD  BAETOG:     Bread    was    for    the 

Hebrews  the  chief  article  of  diet,  as  it  is  for  modern 
Paleistitiian  pennants.  In  early  times  it  was  made 
from  barley r  which  was  later  displaced  by  wheat, 
except  as  it  remained  the  staple  for  the  poorer 
classcflj  though  now  it  is  not  regarded  as  altogether 
wholesome.  Primitive  usage  was  to  roa^jt  the  ears 
of  grain,  which  were  so  eaten  especially  at  harvest 
time  (Ruth  ii,  14),  and,  thus  prepared,  still  form  a 
convenient  food  for  travt4crs.  In  primitive  prepa- 
ration  of  grain  for  food,  a  sort  of  mortar  was  used  to 
crush  it  into  the  coarser  meal,  a  handmill  for  th« 
fiour.  The  latter,  of  primitive  fonn^  is  still  used 
in  the  East  and  consists  of  two  stonee,  the  lower 
one  the  harder,  the  middle  surfaces  not  flat,  but 
rejipectively  concave  and  c^n\'ex,  the  upper  with 
a  hole  in  the  center  in  which  the  post  of  the  lower 
IB  set  and  into  which  the  grain  is  poured  for  grind- 
ing. The  work  of  grinding  fell  to  the  women  or 
to  slaves,  though  the  later  an<l  larger  mills  were 
turned  by  beasts.  The  preparation  of  meal  or 
flour  was  a  daily  task^  done  as  there  was  need  for 
the  product.  The  dough  was  mixed  in  a  wooden 
kneading-trough,  and  in  early  times  was  unleavened, 
as  is  the  case  generally  with  the  modem  Bedouin. 
The  dough  was  made  up  round «  flat  or  difik-ehaped^ 
and  baked  on  a  layer  of  heated  stones  from  which 
the  coals  were  removed  when  the  dough  was  placed 
uix>n  the  stones  to  bake  and  then  replaced.  Men- 
tioti  is  made  (Lev.  ii,  5)  of  an  iron  plate  or  pan  for 
baking.  There  came  to  be  finally  two  forms  of 
oven,  both  in  common  use  among  the  modem 
peasantry,  one  of  which  is  heated  from  the  outside, 
the  other  from  the  inside.  The  art  of  baking  was 
developed  with  the  other  arts  till  it  became  a 
handicraft  or  trade,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  street 
in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21;  cf.  Hos,  \ii,  -4). 
Bread  was  used  in  aacred  offerings  at  finst  either 
leavened  or  unleavened;  later  the  former  was 
excluded  (Ex.  xxiii,  IS;  Lev,  ii,  11). 

(I.  BE:NEOta]^0 

BiBLioonArHT::  An  C'Xffltllent  afiMyunt,  i>erhatJB  the  hnU  u 
to  be  round  in  DB,  i,  316-319.     Consult  ab»:  E,  R^biu- 
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son.  Biblical  Ratearehes,  ii.  416-417,  New  York.  1856; 
C.  M.  Doughty,  Arabia  Dferia,  i,  131  and  passiin,  Lon- 
don, 1888;  Benxinger,  ArehOologie,  pp.  62-66,  2d  ed.;  H. 
Vogelatein,  Die  LandtoirUchaft  in  PaldBtinOt  Berlin,  1894; 
EB,  i,  604-605. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  JOHN:  American  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Cabell's  Dale,  near  Lexington,  Ky., 
July  4,  1797;  d.  there  Aug.  4,  1841.  He  studied 
at  Princeton  and  was  tutor  there  1820-21;  was 
chaplain  of  Congress  1822-23;  was  ordained  Sept. 
10,  1823,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1823-26;  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  182&-31; 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia  1831-36; 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  Princeton  Seminary 
1836-38;  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  1838-40.  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  president-elect  of  Oglethorp  Uni- 
versity, Georgia.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Old 
School  party  and  an  ardent  controversialist.  He 
published  a  discussion  with  Archbishop  Hughes 
of  New  York  under  the  title  Roman  Catholic  Con- 
troversy (Philadelphia,  1836)  and  some  minor 
controversial  essays. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  ROBERT  JEFFERSON:  Pres- 
byterian minister,  brother  of  John  Breckinridge 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Cabell's  Dale,  near  Lexington,  Ky., 
Mar.  8,  1800;  d.  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  27, 1871.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College,  1819;  practised 
law  in  Kentucky,  1823-31,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature,  1825-29;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton,  1831-32,  was  ordained  Nov.  26,  1832, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Baltimore,  1832-45;  president  of  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  1845-47;  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  I^exington,  Ky.,  and  at  the  same 
time  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
1847-53;  professor  of  theology  at  Danville  Semi- 
nary, 1853-69.  He  was  a  stanch  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian and  the  author  of  the  "  Act  and  Testi- 
mony "  (1834),  complaining  of  the  prevalence  of 
doctrinal  errors,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
the  violation  of  church  order,  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  disruption  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  he  opposed  the  reunion  in  1869. 
He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  During  the  Civil  War  he  defended  the 
Union  cause  and  was  president  of  the  national 
Republican  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1864  which 
renominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
During  his  residence  in  Baltimore  he  edited  The 
Literary  and  Religious  Magazine  (1835-43),  and 
The  Danville  Review  at  Danville  (1861-65); 
his  principal  literary  work  is  two  volumes.  The 
Knowledge  of  God^  objectively  and  subjectively 
considered  (New  York,  1857-59). 

BRECKLING,  FRIEDRICH:  A  forerunner  of 
the  Pietistic  school;  b.  at  Hanved  near  Flens- 
burg,  Sleswick,  1629;  died  at  The  Hague  Mar.  16, 
1711.  He  studied  at  Rostock,  where  he  imbibed 
the  theology  of  Amdt;  then  at  Kdnigsberg,  where 
syncretism  was  dominant,  at  Helmst&dt,  where  his 
relation  Calixtus  then  was,  at  Wittenberg,  Leipsic, 
Jena,  and  Giessen.  Here  his  thesis  for  the  master's 
IL— 17 


degree  (1653)  was  criticized  as  savoring  of  Weigel- 
ianism,  but  he  refused  to  alter  it,  and  published  it 
at  Amsterdam  under  the  title  Myaterium  magnum, 
Christue  in  nobis  (1662).  He  became  closely 
allied  with  Tackius,  and  went  deeper  into  theosophy 
by  the  aid  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Paracebus,  and 
Bdhme.  Going  to  Hamburg,  he  read  Betke's 
Antichristentum,  and  was  much  influenced  by  its 
conception  of  priestless  Christianity.  After  some 
years  of  wandering  in  search  of  knowledge,  he  was 
ordained  to  be  his  father's  assistant  and  ultimate 
successor;  but  violent  attacks  on  the  local  clergy 
caused  his  deposition  and  imprisonment  in  1660. 
Escaping,  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and  got  a  charge  at 
Zwolle,  where  he  spent  eight  years  of  comparative 
quiet,  but  was  again  deprived  of  his  office,  and  lived 
in  retirement  at  Zwolle  (1668-72),  Amsterdam 
(1672-90),  and  The  Hague  (1690-1711).  He  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  Spener  and  with 
Gottfried  Arnold,  whom  he  helped  in  his  church 
history,  and  was  busily  engaged  as  a  writer.  In 
spite  of  his  weaknesses,  he  deserves  remembrance 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  mystical  natures  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Spener  and  the  Pietistic  move- 
ment. (F.  NlELSENf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  G.    Arnold,    Kirchen   und   KetxeroeaehicfUe, 

iii,  148-149,   iv.    1103-04.    Frankfort.  1720;  A.    Ritochl, 

Oeschichte  de»  Pieiiamua,  u,  1.  128.  146,  Bonn.  1884;     L. 

J.  Moltesen.  F.  Brtckling,  et  Bidrag  tU  Pietiamena  Udvih- 

linoahiatorie,  Copenhagen,  1893. 

BREDENKAMP,  KONRAD  JUSTUS:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Basbeck  (a  village  near  Stade, 
22  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hamburg)  June  26,  1847;  d.  at 
Verden  (21  m.  s.e.  of  Bremen)  Mar.  25,  1904. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen, 
Bonn,  and  Gdttingen,  and  was  pastor  at  Kuppentin, 
Mecklenburg,  from  1872  to  1878.  He  then  resided 
at  Gdttingen  for  a  year,  and  from  1880  to  1883 
was  privat-docent  at  Erlangen.  In  the  latter  year 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Greifswald  as  professor  of 
theology,  and  remained  there  until  1889,  after  which 
he  was  honorary  professor  of  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesis at  Kiel  until  his  death.  He  wrote  Der  Prophet 
Sacharja  erkl&rt  (Erlangen,  1879);  VoHcinium  quod 
de  Immanuele  edidit  Jesaias  (mi,  l^ix,  6)  (1880); 
GeseU  und  Propheten  (1881);  and  Der  Prophet 
Jesaiaerldutert  (1887). 

BREECHES  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Vebsionb,  B, 
IV,  §9. 

BREED,  DAVID  RIDDLE:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  10, 1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ham- 
ilton College  (B.A.,  1867),  and  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  (1870),  and  was  pastor  of  the  House  of 
Hope  Presb3rterian  Church  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from 
1870  until  1885,  when  he  organized  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  ChicagOi  of  which  he  was  pastor  until 
1894.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  and 
since  1898  has  been  professor  of  practical  theology 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  In  theology  he  la  conservative.  In  addition 
to  numerous  pamphlets,  he  has  written  Abro- 
ham,  the  Typical  Life  of  Faith  (Chicago,  1886); 
History  of  the  Preparation  of  the  World  for  Christ 
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(1891);  Heresy  and  Heresy  (1891);  and  The  His- 
lory  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes  (1903). 

BREITHAUPT,  broit'haupt,  JOACHIM  JUSTUS; 
First  professor  of  theology  at  Halle;  b.  at  Nord- 
heim  (12  m.  n.  of  Gdttingen),  Hanover,  Feb. 
1658;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Berge  (Kloster 
Bergen,  s.  of  Magdeburg;  the  site  is  now  a  public 
park)  Mar.  16,  1732.  He  studied  at  Hehnst&dt, 
became  corector  in  WolfenbUttel  in  1680,  and 
went  thence  to  Kiel,  where  he  continued  theo- 
logical studies  under  Christian  Kortholt  (q.v.) 
and  became  privat-docent.  Then  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  Frankfort  and  came  completely 
under  Spener's  influence.  He  returned  to  Kiel 
as  professor  of  homiletics,  became  court  preacher 
at  Meiningen  in  1685,  went  to  Erfurt  in  1687  as 
preacher  at  the  Dominican  Church  and  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university.  His  Piet- 
istic  tendencies  aroused  much  opposition,  and  in 
1691  he  removed  to  Halle,  where  with  August 
Hermann  Francke  and  Paul  Anton  (qq.v.)  he  gave 
the  theological  study  of  the  new  university  its 
peculiar  character  and  direction.  In  1705  he 
added  to  his  other  duties  those  of  superintendent 
of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  and  in  1709  was  made 
abbot  at  the  monastery  of  Berge  (then  transformed 
into  a  school).  He  was  a  man  of  much  faith, 
prayerful,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  poor  students. 
Besides  minor  writings,  he  published  InstUiUumes 
theologiccB  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1694;  2d  enlarged  ed., 
1723;  vol.  iii,  InstUtUiones  Oieologice  moraliSf  1732); 
Theses  credendarum  et  agendorum  fundamentales 
(1700).  He  was  not  without  poetic  talent  and 
published  a  collection  of.  Poemata  miscellanea 
(Magdeburg,  1720).  Some  of  his  hynms  are  still 
found  in  the  German  hymn-books. 

(Georg  MOller.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  Memorial,  ed.  Q.  A.  Francke,  Halle, 
1736.  contains  the  LthenabeKhreibuno  by  C.  P.  Leporin 
and  Baumgartens  Memoria  ifUMmparaJbHu  theologi  J.  J. 
Breithaupt.  Consult  also  A.  Ritschl,  Oeschichte  des 
Pieiittntu,  iii,  385  et  passim,  Bonn,  1884;  Julian,  Hym- 
nology,  pp.  160-170;  W.  Schrader,  OeachichU  der  Fried- 
rieh»-UnivertiUU  eu  Halle,  vol.  i,  passim,  Halle,  1804; 
ADB,  iii,  201. 

BREITINGER,  broi'tin-ger,  JOHANN  JAKOB: 
Swiss  theologian;  b.  at  Zurich  Apr.  19,  1575;  d. 
there  Apr.  1,  1645.  Not  until  his  seventeenth  year 
did  his  spiritual  gifts  begin  to  manifest  themselves, 
but  from  1593  to  1596  he  studied  at  Reformed 
seminaries  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  1597 
became  a  member  of  the  clergy  of  his  native  city. 
His  prominence  during  the  pestilence  of  1611 
proveid  him  worthy  of  the  appointment  of  deacon 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Grossmunster^  thus  becom- 
ing the  most  important  clergyman  in  Zurich,  and 
in  1614  he  was  appointed  school-rector.  His  im- 
portance was  not  due,  however,  to  his  religious 
or  theological  originality,  but  rather  to  his  political 
intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  organization  and 
execution,  combining  shrewd  circumspection  and 
patience  with  a  versatile  initiative.  His  sermons, 
though  not  deep,  were  characterized  by  warmth 
of  feeling,  clearness,  pithiness,  and  charm.  The 
most  important  of  liis  works  are  his  synodical 
addresses,  in  which  he  sought  to  exalt  the  position 


of  the  clergy.  These  sermons,  ddivered  at  the 
semiannual  sessions  of  the  synod  and  collected 
by  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  are  models  d 
pastoral  wisdom,  and  received  practical  applica- 
tion in  Breitinger's  own  activity.  The  status  of 
the  preachers  was  revolutionised  on  the  basis  of 
two  of  his  speeches  before  the  council  in  1628, 
and  he  secured  the  general  adoption  of  music  in 
the  churches,  which  Zurich  had  lacked  altogether 
until  1598.  He  likewise  enriched  the  liturgy  with 
sections  which  are  still  in  use,  as  with  the  prayer 
for  the  dead  and  the  morning  prayer  alter  the  ser- 
mon of  1638.  Breitinger  also  successfully  urged 
the  need  of  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  as  is 
shown  by  repeated  ordinances  of  1613,  1628, 1637- 
1638,  and  1643.  He  was,  likewise,  the  ultimate  author 
of  the  custom  by  which  the  Swiss  OonfederatioDfl 
celebrate  the  days  of  thanksgiving,  repentance, 
and  prayer  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  he  who 
introduced  the  rule  of  making  a  public  announce- 
ment of  marriage.  In  1634  he  introduced  into 
the  churches  of  Zurich  and  eastern  Switserlazid 
the  use  of  parochial  registers,  which  were  to  be 
returned  every  three  years  to  the  head  of  the  d«g]r 
and  thus  served  as  a  sort  of  censua-report.  Four 
years  later  he  instituted  parochial  visitations,  and 
finally  established  the  ecclesiastical  archives  of 
Zurich. 

Breitinger  was  deeply  interested  in  education, 
and  was  also  active  in  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships for  poor  students.  He  was  no  less  enthu- 
siastic in  his  patronage  of  charity,  and  prepared  sta- 
tistics of  the  poor  as  early  as  1621,  while  in  1623, 
at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  he  published  OuUuihUn 
der  Bettler  und  Armen  halber.  Three  years  later, 
on  the  basis  of  further  studies,  Breitinger  made 
noteworthy  proposals  for  houses  of  correction  for 
neglected  youth,  and  was  also  active  in  the  im- 
provement of  prisons  and  hospitals.  Ever  watch- 
ful over  the  morals  of  the  people,  he  opposed  lack 
of  refinement  and  excess,  and  sought  to  obviate 
the  evil  influences  of  the  war  in  the  neighboring 
kingdom,  in  addition  to  restricting  lavish  expen- 
diture in  clothing  (1616,  1628),  and  in  weddings 
and  funerals  (1621,  1628,  1640),  as  well  as  the 
drinking  of  toasts  (1632),  and  occasionally  even 
the  stage  and  the  cultivation  of  art.  A  watchful 
opponent  of  the  hopes  and  propaganda  of  Cathol- 
icism and  Anabaptism,  he  refrained  from  excessive 
hostility,  contenting  himself  with  remaining  a 
constant  protector  of  the  Reformed.  His  personal 
preeminence  and  his  interest  in  his  church  fre- 
quently involved  him  in  political  problems,  and 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  was  the  leader 
of  a  Swedish  party  in  Zurich.  The  fortification 
of  the  city  was  due,  strictly  speaking,  to  him,  and 
had  he  had  his  way,  Switzerland  would  have  been 
involved    in    the   struggle.  (Ehil  Egu.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  chief  work  is  by  J.  C.  M6rikof«r,  /.  /. 
Breilinoer  und  Zurich,  Leipsio,  1874.  Comiult  also  Q.  R. 
Zimmennann,  Die  ZOrcher  Kirche,  pp.  143-184,  Zurich, 

1877-78. 

BREMEN:  A  free  city  and  state  of  the  Oerman 
Empire.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  about 
forty-six  miles  from  its  mouth  and  215  miles  by  rail 
w.n.w.   of   Berlin.    The   state   includes   also   the 
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harbor-dtiQs  of  Vegesack  and  Bremerhaven  and 
about  ninety-nine  square  miles  of  contiguous 
territory.  The  total  population  in  1900  was  224,- 
697,  of  whom  163,292  belonged  to  the  city  of 
Bremen.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  are  reported  as 
Evangelical  Protestants,  4.9  per  cent,  as  Roman 
Catholics;  the  nimiber  of  Jews  is  about  1,000.  Of 
the  Protestants  nearly  one-third  are  Reformed. 
The  Protestants  have  no  ecclesiastical  organization, 
the  government  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
and  managing  its  affairs  through  a  commission, 
which  is  also  the  school  board.  The  various  con- 
gregations are  independent  one  of  the  other,  but, 
individually,  take  a  warm  interest  in  missionary 
and  benevolent  work. 

Biblioorapht:  W.  von  Bippen,(?e«eAicAle  der  Stadt  Bremen, 
2  vob.,  Bremen,  1802-08;  Jahrbitch  fUr  brenMche  StatU- 
Hk,  ib.  1005. 

BREMEN,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  former  diocese 
of  Germany,  whose  foundation  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  missionary  activity  of  Willehad  (q.v.) 
on  the  lower  Weser.  He  was  consecrated  July  15, 
787,  at  Worms,  on  Charlemagne's  initiative,  his 
jurisdiction  being  assigned  to  cover  the  Saxon 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Aller,  northward  to  the  Elbe  and  westward 
to  the  Himte,  and  the  Frisian  territory  for  a  certain 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  Willehad 
fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bremen,  though  the 
formal  constitution  of  the  bishopric  took  place 
only  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Saxons  in  804  or 
805,  when  Willehad's  disciple,  Willerich,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Bremen,  with  the  same  territory. 
The  diocese  was  probably  at  that  time  ecclesias- 
tically subject  to  Cologne.  When,  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  Leuderich  (838-845),  it  was  given  to 
Ansgar,  it  lost  its  independence  (see  Ansqar), 
and  from  that  time  was  permanently  united  with 
Hamburg.  The  new  combined  see  was  regarded 
as  the  headquarters  for  missionary  work  in  the 
north,  and  new  sees  to  be  erected  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  Ansgar's  successor,  Rim- 
bert,  the  "  second  apostle  of  the  north,''  was 
troubled  by  onslaughts  first  of  the  Normans  and 
then  of  the  Wends,  and  by  renewed  claims  on 
the  part  of  Cologne.  The  see  of  Bremen  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  and  later  had  its  deepest 
troubles  under  Adalbert  (see  Adalbert  of  Ham- 
burq-Bremen).  The  next  two  archbishops,  Liemar 
and  Humbert,  were  determined  opponents  of  Greg- 
ory VII.  Under  the  latter  the  archbishopric  of  Lund 
(q.v.)  was  erected,  and  Bremen  had  suffragan  sees 
only  in  name,  the  Wendish  bishoprics  having  been 
destroyed.  Schisms  in  Church  and  State  marked 
the  next  two  centuries,  and  in  spite  of  the  labors 
of  the  Windesheim  and  Bursfelde  congregations 
(qq.v.),  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Reformation, 
which  made  rapid  headway,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
Christopher  of  Brunswick,  was  also  bishop  of  Verden 
and  resided  there.  By  the  time  he  died  (1558), 
nothing  was  left  of  the  old  religion  outside  of  a  few 
monasteries  and  the  districts  served  by  them.  The 
title  of  archbishop,  with  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
was  borne  for  a  time  by  Protestant  princes.  The 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  secularized  it  and  made 


it  (with  Verden)  a  duchy  and  an  appanage  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  In  1712  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Denmark,  and  three  years  later  was 
sold  to  Hanover,  to  which  it  was  restored  in  1813 
after  the  Napoleonic  disturbances.  Its  former 
territory  was  distributed  ecclesiastically  at  this 
time  among  the  neighboring  dioceses  of  Hildes- 
heim,  OsnabrQck,  and  MOnster,  the  imperial  city 
of  Bremen  and  the  surrouncting  district  being 
administered  by  the  vicar-apostolic  of  the  northern 
missions. 

BRENDAN,  SAINT,  OF  CLONFERT  (called 
"  the  Navigator  "):  Irish  saint;  b.  at  Tralee  (on 
Tralee  Bay,  west  coast  of  Ireland,  County  Kerry) 
484;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  his  sister,  Brigh,  at 
Annadown  (on  the  east  shore  of  Lough  Corrib, 
County  Galway),  577.  After  studying  with  the 
most  distinguished  Irish  masters,  he  was  ordained 
presbyter,  and  then  undertook  the  expedition  or 
expeditions  which  form  the  basis  of  "  The  Naviga^- 
tion  of  St.  Brendan,''  one  of  the  most  popular 
legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  552  or  553  (accord- 
ing to  others  in  556  or  557)  he  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Clonfert  (in  the  barony  of  Longford,  County 
Longford)  and  ruled  it  for  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  it  was  the  most  famous  school  in  West 
Ireland.  He  is  said  also  to  have  founded  a  monas- 
tery in  Brittany.  A  visit  to  Columba  on  Hinba 
Island,  near  lona,  is  recorded,  which  must  have 
been  after  563,  and  he  is  last  heard  of  in  570,  when 
he  acted  as  bard  at  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Cashel. 

According  to  an  Irish  life  of  St.  Brendan,  when 
he  was  ordained  he '  pondered  on  the  words  in 
Luke  xviii,  29-30,  and  determined  to  forsake 
country  and  brethren  and  seek  a  mysterious  un- 
known land  which  he  saw  in  visions.  Under 
angelic  guidance  he  set  forth  in  a  coracle  of  wicker 
work  and  hides,  but  after  seven  years  was  directed 
to  return,  as  work  was  waiting  for  him  at  home. 
Some  years  later  the  impulse  to  travel  again  sent 
him  forth,  this  time  in  a  fine  ship,  fully  equipped, 
and  with  a  crew  of  sixty.  "The  whole  story  of 
the  saint's  adventures  bears  neither  repetition  nor 
criticism:  but  in  the  midst  of  much  crude  fiction 
we  find  occasional  touches  which  have  evidently 
been  derived  from  the  reports  of  genuine  voyagers. 
In  the  course  of  their  seven  years'  adventures  they 
visit  the  Isle  of  Sheep,  a  full  fair  island  full  of 
green  pasture:  another  fair  island,  full  of  flowers, 
herbs,  and  trees,  where  they  thank  God  of  his  good 
grace:  a  little  island  wherein  were  many  vines  full 
of  grapes:  they  meet  with  great  tempests,  in 
which  they  are  greatly  troubled  long  time  and 
sore  forlaboured;  at  other  times  calm  airs  and 
water  so  clear  that  they  might  see  all  the  fishes 
that  were  about  them,  whereof  they  are  full  sore 
aghast:  again  they  behold  an  hill  all  of  fire  and 
a  foul  smoke  and  stink  coming  from  thence:  and 
finally  reach  an  attemperate  land,  ne  too  hot  ne 
too  cold,  the  fairest  country  that  any  man  might 
see,  in  which  the  trees  are  charged  with  ripe  fruit 
and  flowers.  Here  they  walk  forty  days,  but 
find  no  end  thereof,  and  at  length  lade  their  ships 
with  its  fruits  and  return  home"  (E.  J.  Payne» 
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History  of  the  New  World,  i,  Oxford,  1892,  105-107). 
The  story  was  known  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  very  popular 
with  all  classes.    It  exists  in  translation  into  eight 
languages.    Some  of  its  incidents  are  derived  from 
classical   sources;     others   resemble    the   Arabian 
Nighia,  An  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  and  northern 
islands  may  have  furnished  the  basis  of  fact. 
Biblioorapht:  Tjtnigun,  Ecd.  lliat.,  ii.  28-38;  SL  Brandan,  a 
metrical  and  a  prose  life,  in  Engliah,  ed.  T.  Wright,  in  Percy 
Society  Publications,  vol.  xiv,  London,  1844;  W.  J.  Rees, 
LiveM  of  the  Cambro-Britiah  Saints,  pp.  261-264,  576-679. 
Llandovery,  1863;W.  Reeves's  Adamnan'a  Life  of  St.  Colum- 
ba,  p.  221,  Dublin,  1857;  C.  Schrdder,  Sanct  Brandan,  ein  la- 
teiniacher  und  drei  deuteche  Texte,  Erlangen,  1871;  A.  P. 
Forbes,  KaUndara  of  ScoUiah  SainU,  pp.  284-287,  Edin- 
burgh. 1872;  F.  Biichel,  Lea  voyagea  merveUUux  de  S.  Bran- 
dan, Paris,  1878;  J.  Healy,  Inaula  aandorum  et  doctorum,  pp. 
209  aqq..  Dublin,  1890;  D.  O'Donoghue.  Brendaniana,  Dub- 
lin, 1893;  T.  Olden.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  63-64,  Lon- 
don, 1896;  C.  Plummer,  Some  New  Light  on  the  Brandan 
Legend,  in   ZeitachHft  fUr  ceUiache  Philologie,   v   (1904), 
124-141;  J.  O'Hanlon,  Livea  of  the  Iriah  SainU,  v,  389- 
472,  Dublin,  n.d. 

BRENT,  CHARLES  HElfRY:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  the  Philippines;  b.  at 
Newcastle,  Ont.,  Apr.  9,  1862.  He  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  in  1884,  and  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1886  and  priested  in  1887.  He 
was  then  curate  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1887-88,  and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bos- 
ton, 1888-91,  and  associate  rector  of  St.  Stephen's, 
in  the  same  city,  1897-1901,  being  also  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Churchman  from  1897  to 
1900.  In  1901  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
the  missionary  district  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
On  May  6, 1908,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Washington.  He  has  written  With  God  in  the 
World  (New  York,  1899);  The  Consolations  of  the 
Cross  (1902);  The  Splendor  of  the  Human  Body 
(1904);   and  LibeHy  and  Other  Sermons  (1906). 

BRENZ,  JOHAim. 

Early  Advocacy  of  the  Refor-    Opposed    by    the     Emperor 

mation  (|  1).  ({  3). 

Activity  in  behalf  of  the  New    Activity,  1550-63  (|  4). 

Movement  (|  2).  Controversies  (|  5). 

Later  Years  (5  6). 

Johann    Brenz,     the    German  theologian    and 
Swabian  Reformer,  was    bom    at  Weil  (8  m.  s. 
of  Stuttgart)   June  24,  1499;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Sept. 
11,   1570.    He  received  his  education  at  Heidel- 
berg, where,  shortly  after  becoming  magister  and 
regent  of  the  Realistenbursa  in  1518,  he  delivered 
philological   and  philosophical   lectures.     He   also 
lectured  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  only  to  be  pro- 
hibited on  account  of  his  popularity  and  his  novel 
exegesis,  especially  as  he  had  already  been  won 
over  to  the  side  of  Luther,  not  only  through  his 
ninety-five    theses,    but    still    more    by    personal 
acquaintance  with  him  at  the  disputa- 
I.  Early     tion  at  Heidelberg  in  Apr.,  1518.     In 
Advocacy    1522    Brenz   was   threatened  with    a 
of  the  Ref-  trial  for  heresy,  but  escaped  through 
ormation.    a  call  to  the   pastorate  of  Hall.    In 
the  spring  of  1524  he  received  a  strong 
ally  in  his  activity  as  a  Reformer  in  Johann  Isenmann 
(q.v.),  who  became  pastor  of  the  parish-church  at 
Hall.    The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  the  first  to 
be  discarded,  and  in  1524  the  monastery  of  the 


Discaloed  Friars  was  transformed  into  a  school. 
In  the  Peasants'  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Brens 
deprecated  the  abuse  of  evangelical  liberty  by 
the  peasants,  pleading  for  mercy  to  the  con- 
quered and  warning  the  magistracy  of  their  duties. 
At  Christmas  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
in  both  kinds,  and  at  Easter  of  the  following  year 
the  first  regulations  were  framed  for  the  church 
and  the  school.  Brenz  himself  prepared  in  1528 
a  larger  and  a  smaller  catechism  for  the  young, 
both  characterized  by  simplicity,  warmth,  and  a 
childlike  spirit. 

He  first  attained  wider  recognition,  however, 
when  he  published  his  Syngramma  Suevicum  on 
Oct.  21, 1525,  attacking  (Ecolampadius,  and  finding 
the  explanation  of  the  creative  power  of  the  word 
of  Christ  in  the  theory  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  actually  present  in  the  sacrament. 
Henceforth  Brenz  took  part  in  all  the  important 
conferences  on  the  religious  situation.  In  Oct., 
1529,  he  attended  the  Colloquy  of  Marburg,  and  in 
the  following  year,  at  tFie  request  of  the  Margrave 
George  of  Brandenburg,  he  was  present  at  the 
diet  in  Augsburg,  where  he  seconded  Melanchthon 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  adher- 
ents of  the  ancient  faith,  but  refused 

2.  Activity  all  association  with  the  followers  of 
in  behalf   Zwingli.    In  1532  he  collaborated  in 

of  the  New  the  church-regulations  of  Branden- 
Movement  burg  and  Nuremberg,  and  furthered 
the  Reformation  in  the  margravate 
of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  DinkelsbQhl,  and  Hefl- 
bronn,  while  three  years  later  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wttrt- 
temberg  called  him  as  an  adviser  in  the  framing 
of  regulations  for  the  church,  visitations,  and 
marriage.  In  Feb.,  1537,  he  was  at  Schmalkald, 
and  two  months  later  undertook  the  difficult  but 
successful  task  of  the  reformation  of  the  University 
of  Tubingen.  He  likewise  attended  the  conference 
on  the  use  of  images  held  at  Urach,  Sept.,  1537, 
where  he  urged  their  abolition.  Brenz  returned 
to  Hall  in  April  of  the  following  year,  in  Jime, 
1540,  attended  the  conference  at  Hagenau,  was 
at  Worms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and 
in  Jan.,  1546,  was  at  Regensburg,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  deal  with  Cochlseus,  although,  as  he  had 
foreseen,  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  devoted  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and  side  by 
side  with  his  sermons  was  evolved  a  valuable  series 
of  expositions  of  Biblical  writings. 

After  the  last  remnants  of  the  ancient  regulations 
of  the  church  of  Hall  had  been  abolished,  his  new 
rules  appeared  in  1543.  Calls  to  Leipsic  in  1542, 
to  Tubingen  in  1543,  and  to  Strasburg  in  1548 
were  declined  in  favor  of  his  position  at  Hall. 
Brenz  had  long  opposed  the  adherence  of  Hall 
and  the  margrave  to  the  Schmalkald  League,  since 
he  regarded  resistance  to  the  temporal  authorities 
as  inadmissible.    Gradually,  however, 

3.  Opposed  his  views  changed,  through  the  hostile 
by  the      attitude    of    the    emperor.     In    1538 

Emperor.    Hall  entered  the  League,  and  after  its 

defeat  Charles  V  came  to  the  city  (Dec. 

16,    1546),    and    obtained   possession    of   papers, 

letters,  and  sermons  of  Brenz,  who,  despite  the 

bitter  cold,  was  obliged  to  flee,  although  he  re- 
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turned  Jan.  4,  1547.  The  new  Interim  of  the  em- 
peror (see  Interim),  which  Brenz  called  interiius 
("ruin  ")»  recalled  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
he  earnestly  opposed  its  adoption.  The  imperial 
chancellor,  Granvella,  demanded  his  surrender,  and 
Brenz,  warned  by  a  note  reading:  "  Flee,  Brenz, 
quickly,  more  quickly,  most  quickly!"  escaped 
on  the  evening  of  his  forty-ninth  birthday,  June 
24,  1548.  He  hastened  to  Duke  Ulrich,  who  con- 
cealed him  in  the  castle  of  Hohenwittlingen  near 
Urach,  where,  imder  the  pseudonym  of  Joannes 
Witlingius,  he  prepared  an  exposition  of  Ps.  xciii 
and  cxxx.  As  the  emperor  was  everywhere  search- 
ing for  him,  Ulrich  sent  him  by  way  of  Strasburg 
to  Basel,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and  found 
time  to  write  an  exposition  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.  Duke  Christopher  called  him  to  M5m- 
pelgard,  where,  in  Jan.,  1549,  Brenz  was  notified 
of  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  condition  of  his 
children  induced  him  to  go  to  Swabia,  but  owing 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  emperor,  he  was  often  in  great 
danger,  and  the  duke  sheltered  him  in  the  castle 
of  Romberg  near  Gutach.  There  he  spent  eighteen 
months  under  the  name  of  Huldrich  Engster  (En- 
caustius),  always  active  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
both  by  his  advice  to  the  duke  and  his  theological 
labors.  He  declined  calls  to  Magdeburg,  KOnigs- 
berg,  and  England.  In  Aug.,  1549,  he  ventured 
to  go  to  Urach,  where  his  friend  Isenmann  was  now 
minister,  in  order  to  take  counsel  with  the  duke, 
his  advisers,  and  Matthseus  Alber  (q.v.)  regarding 
the  restoration  of  the  evangelical  divine  service. 
In  the  autmnn  of  1550  he  married  for  his  second 
wife  Catharine,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Isenmann. 

After  Ulrich's  death  Brenz  was  asked  to  prepare 
the  confessio  Wirtembergica  for  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  with  three  other  Wittenberg  theologians  and 
Johann  Marbach  of  Strasburg,  he  went  to  Trent, 
Mar.,  1552,  to  defend  his  creed  (see 
4.  Activity,  Beurlin,    Jakob).     Great    was    the 

1550-53.  surprise  of  the  fathers  of  the  council, 
but  they  refused  to  be  instructed 
by  those  who  were  to  obey  them.  The  Interim 
was  abolished.  Brenz  who  had  thus  far  lived  at 
Stuttgart,  Tubingen,  Ehningen,  and  Sindelfingen 
as  counselor  of  the  duke,  was  made  provost  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Stuttgart,  Sept.  24,  1554,  and  ap- 
pointed ducal  coimselor  for  life.  He  was  now  the 
right  hand  of  the  duke  in  the  reorganization  of 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  affairs  in  WUrttem- 
berg.  The  great  church  order  of  155^59,  con- 
taining also  the  confessio  Wirtembergica^  in  spite  of 
its  dogmatism,  is  distinguished  by  clearness,  mild- 
ness, ^d  consideration.  In  like  manner,  his 
Calechienfus  pia  et  'utile  explicaiione  illustratus 
(Frankfort,  1551)  became  a  rich  source  of  instruction 
for  many  generations  and  countries.  The  propo- 
sition made  by  Kaspar  Leyser  and  Jakob  Andre&  in 
1554  to  introduce  a  form  of  discipline  after  a  Cal- 
vinistic  model  was  opposed  by  Brenz,  since  he  held 
that  the  minister  shoiild  have  charge  of  the  preach- 
ing, the  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  dissuasion 
from  the  Lord's  Supper,  whereas  excommunication 
belonged  to  the  whole  church.  At  the  instance  of 
the  duke,  Brenz  moved  in  1553  to  Neuburg,  to 
arrange  the  chiirch  affairs  of  the  Palatinate. 


The  Osiandric  controversy  about  the  doctrine  of 
justification  in  1551  and  the  following  years,  which 
caused  a  scandalous  schism  in  Prussia,  was  a  cause 

of   much  annoyance  and   defamation 

5.  Contro-  to  Brenz,  who  saw  in  this  controversy 

yersies.     nothing  but  a  war  of  words.  In  1554- 

1555  the  question  of  the  Religious 
Peace  of  Augsburg  occupied  his  mind;  in  1556  the 
conference  with  Johannes  a  Lasco,  in  1557  the 
Frankenthal  conference  with  the  Anabaptists 
and  the  Worms  Colloquy;  in  1558  the  edict  against 
Schwenckfeld  and  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Frankfort 
Recess;  in  1559  the  plan  for  a  synod  of  those  who 
were  related  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Stuttgart  Synod,  to  protect  Brenz's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  against  Calvinistic  tendencies;  in 
1563  and  1569  the  struggle  against  Calvinism  in  the 
Palatinate  (Maulbronn  Colloquy)  and  the  crypto- 
Calvinistic  controversies.  The  attack  of  the 
Dominican  Peter  a  Soto  upon  the  WQrttemberg 
Confession  in  his  Assertio  fidei  (Cologne,  1562)  led 
Brems  to  reply  with  his  Apologia  confessionis 
(Frankfort,  1555).  In  1558  he  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Bishop  Hosius  of  Ermland. 
The  development  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Palati- 
nate led  the  aged  man  to  a  vehement  renewal  of 
his  negotiation  with  Bullinger,  with  whom  he  had 
been  forced  into  close  relation  through  the  Interim. 
The  question  concerned  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  also  involved  a  peculiar  development 
of  Christology,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Lutheran 
theologians  outside  of  WUrttemberg,  since  Brenz 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  concept  of 
"personal  union,"  thus  favoring  an  absolute 
onmipresence  (ubiquity)  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  did  not  begin  with  the  ascension  but  with 
the  incarnation. 

Brenz  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Waldensians 
and  the  French  Protestants.  But  all  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  latter,  the  journey  of  the  Wtirttemberg 

theologians  to  Paris  to  advise  King 

6.  Later     Antony  of  Navarre  in  1561  (see  Beur- 

Years.      lin,  Jakob),  the  meeting  of  the  duke 

and  Brenz  with  Cardinal  Guise  of  Lor- 
raine at  Zabem,  the  correspondence  and  the  sending 
of  writings,  all  ended  in  bitter  disappointment. 
The  Protestants  of  Bavaria,  who  had  to  suffer  under 
Albert,  also  had  his  full  sympathy.  To  the  citizens 
of  Strasburg  Brenz  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  following  the  procession  with  the 
monstrance  and  advised  them  not  to  attend  mass. 
He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Protestants 
in  Austria,  for  whom  the  first  Slavic  books  were 
then  printed  at  Urach.  His  last  Reformatory 
activity  was  the  correspondence  with  Duke  Will- 
iam of  Jiilich  and  Julius  of  Brunswick- Wolf en- 
battel  (1568-69).  In  addition  to  this  he  continued 
his  exposition  of  the  Psalms  and  other  Biblic:d 
books,  which  he  had  commenced  at  Stuttgart. 
In  1569  he  was  paralyzed,  and  his  strength  was 
broken.  He  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of 
the  cathedral;  but  the  Jesuits  demolished  his  grave. 

G.  B08SERT. 

Biblioorapht:  Ad  index  of  the  works,  printed  and  in  MS., 
of  Brens,  and  of  works  about  him  is  furnished  in  W. 
K6hler.  BibHographia  Brmtiana,  Berlin.  1904.    There  is 
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BREVIARY;  The  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
service-book  containing  what  is  called  the  "  divine 
office "  or  the  services  for  the  canonical  hours, 
as  distinguished  from  the  missal,  which  contains 
the  altar-service,  and  the  ritual,  which  has  the 
rites  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  etc. 
It  is  a  practically  arranged,  well-divided  collection 
of  prayers  with  nimierous  brief  extracts  from 
Scripture,  and  the  Fathers  and  ancient  hymns. 
From  the  subdeacon  upward  every  Roman  cleric 
is  bound  to  recite  the  whole  office  daily. 

The  breviary  is  based  on  the  idea  of  realizing, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  at  least  sjrmbolically, 
the  apostolic  command  to  "pray  without  ceas- 
ing"; the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  is  to  appear 
as  a  continuous  prayer,  not  only  in  heart  and  works, 
but  also  in  wonis;  at  all  hours  and  places  of  the 
earth  the  prayer  of  the  Church  is  to  ascend  to  God. 
The  custom  of  the  synagogue  (Dan.  vi,  10,  13; 
Pb.  iv,  18)  in  regard  to  morning  and  evening  hours 
(I  Chron.  xxiv,  30)  as  well  as  other 
The         times   of   prayer    (Ps.   cxix,   62,   64) 

Canonical  was  taken  as  a  standard.  At  first 
Hours,  there  were  the  three  hours,  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth,  or  9  a.m.,  noon,  and 
3  P.M.  (cf.  Acts  ii,  15,  46;  iii,  1;  x,  9).  To  these 
were  added  midnight,  the  hour  when  Paul  and 
Silas  prayed  in  the  prison  (Acts  xvi,  25),  and  the 
beginning  of  the  day  and  the  night.  This  arrange- 
ment of  prayer  is  mentioned  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions.  In  the  fourth  century, 
Athanasius  (De  virginiiaie,  xii-xx)  knows  of  seven 
hours;  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  with  approval 
of  the  nightly  vigils  and  the  antiphonal  singing. 
All  these  howrs  were  adopted  in  the  monasteries 
especially,  as  Jerome  (Epist.f  vii,  cviii,  cxxx),  Basil, 
and  Augustine  attest.  From  the  monasteries 
these  hours  of  prayer  (called  canonical  as  a  part 
of  canonical  life)  spread  to  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  chapters.  Benedict  added  the  seventh 
(compline,  campletorium),  and  since  the  sixth 
century  the  order  and  number  of  hours  have  not 
varied.  The  day-hours  are  prime  (normally  at 
6  A.M.),  terce  (9  a.m.),  sext  (noon),  none  (3  p.m.), 
and  vespers  (6  p.m.);  nowadays  compline  and  lauds 
are  usually  reckoned  with  them.  (See  the  articles 
imder  these  titles.) 

Matins,  answering  to  the  three  Roman  vigils, 
is  divided  into  three  nocturnes,  and  was  originally 
followed  by  the  present  lauds. 

The  bulk  of  the  prayers  for  all  these  hours  was 
taken  from  the  Psalms,  to  which  antiphons  were 
added,  giving  the  psalms  a  special  meaning  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Afterward  collects  were 
added,  which  were  intended  to  pre- 

Sources  vent  distraction  and  excite  devotion, 
and  Revi-  and  are  accordingly  brief.  The  pos- 
sions  of  the  tiure  varied  between  standing,  sitting, 

Breriaiy.  and  kneeling.  The  whole  structure 
was  enriched  and  completed  by  the 
addition  of  other  prayers,  responsories,  versiclcs, 
etc.  The  musical  element  was  provided  for  by 
official  books  known  as  antiphonaries,  especially 
that  composed  under  Gregory  I,  and  the  so-called 
Mierologtu     (twelfth     century).    Cassian     attests 


that  each  three  psalms  at  matins  were  followed 
by  three  lessons,  taken  from  Scripting,  on  Sunday 
only  from  the  New  Testament;  later  on  the  lives 
of  the  saints  and  exegetical  passages  from  the 
most  prominent  teachers  of  the  Church  were  in- 
serted. The  introduction  of  metrical  hymns  was 
long  opposed  (Council  of  Braga,  553),  especially 
in  Rome.  So  many  arbitrary  additions  made  the 
offices  too  long,  and  Gregory  VII  reduced  them; 
other  revisions  were  made  under  Gregory  IX, 
Clement  VII.  who  had  the  assistance  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan general,  Cardinal  Quignoncz  (1536),  Clement 
VIII  (1602),  and  Urban  VIII  (1631).  The  late 
Vatican  Council  also  introduced  some  changes. 

At  present  the  Roman  breviary,  which  has  at 

last  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  many  local  or 

diocesan  uses,  consists  of  four  parts,  corresponding 

to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.    Each 

Contents  part  again  has  four  divisions:  (1)  The 
of  the       psalter,  or  ordinary  week-day  service 

Roman     for  each  day  and  hour;  (2)  the ''  proper 

Breviary,  of  the  season,"  the  service  for  the  fes- 
tivals of  Christ  and  the  Sundays  of 
the  various  seasons;  (3)  the  "proper  of  saints,"  the 
special  service  for  the  festivals  of  particular  saints; 
and  (4)  the  *'  common  of  saints,"  providing,  under 
separate  classes,  services  for  those  saints  who  have 
no  special  one.  Appendices  contain  the  office  for 
the  dead,  the  gradual  and  penitential  psalms, 
prayers  for  the  dying  and  for  travelers,  and  grace 
before  and  after  meals. 

The  analogous  service-book  in  the  Greek  Church 
is  called  Horologium.  In  the  Evangelical  Church 
a  similar  service  was  often  retained  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  chapters,  for  which  Luther's  sug- 
gestions of  1523  and  1526  furnished  a  basis.  The 
matins  and  vespers  were  especially  retained. 
Attempts  have  lately  been  made,  with  varying 
success,  to  restore  the  other  hours;  but  the  prob- 
lem can  not  be  considered  as  solved.  The  Anglican 
Church,  in  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  has  made 
skilful  use  of  important  portions  from  the  ancient 
order.  M.  Herold. 

The  calendar  of  the  Roman  breviary  is  a  com- 
plicated affair,  especially  since  the  multiplication 
of  festivals  in  the  last  two  or  tliree  centuries.  These 
are  classed  as  double  or  simple.  The  simple  form 
the  lowest  class,  and  have  no  second  vespers. 
The  double  (so  called  from  the  antiphons  being 
doubled,  or  recited  entire  both  before  and  after 
the  psalms  and  canticles  at  lauds  and  vespers) 
are  classed  in  order  of  importance  as  doubles  of 
the  first  class  (with  or  without  an  octave),  second 
class,  greater,  and  lesser.  Where  two  feasts  occur, 
i.e.,  fall  on  the  same  day,  or  concur,  i.e.,  the  first 
vespers  of  one  conffict  with  the  second  vcsp>ers  of 
the  other,  the  difficulty  is  met,  according  to  detailed 
rules  based  on  the  rank  of  the  feasts,  either  by 
"  transferring "  the  less  important  to  the  first 
imoccupied  day,  or  by  "  commemorating "  it 
with  the  recitation  of  its  chief  antiphon,  versicle 
and  response,  and  collect,  after  the  collect  for  the 
day  at  lauds  and  vespers. 

Bibliography:  A  complete  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  was  made  by  John  Marquese  of  Bute,  2  vols.. 
London.  1879.     Ck>nault  also:  C.  H.  Ck>llette,    The  Roman 
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Brmiary^  London*  18S0;  G*  Scbober^  ETplamUi^  etitica 
.  ,  ImnrUirii  Romani,  RegetisbuTff,  ISQl;  9.  BAumf?r, 
Oeackkhte  de*  BrcrirrB,  Freiburg,  lW95r  Ft.  trnDsl.,  ParU*. 
1006^  P,  B^UffaU  Miitinredubf^tfiaireRomain,  Pahs,  I&93, 
Eng.  tramtl.,  London,  1898;  Binjfbiwn*  Oriffine*,  book  Jtiii, 
chap.  9;  J^  Bmuiiot,  Lb  BrSpiaite  romain,  *«  oriffinw.  ton 
hiatoirt,  Paris.  1906. 

On  tbo  Scjiptore  re&dlng  eoosult  E.  Rankc,  Da*  frircA- 
licAfl  Pm^kupentj/Ktem  au*  don  AUaten  VrkurvUn  tier  rfimi- 
Kften  i.tJwr(?w.  Berlin,  IS47. 

On  ihe  hyrckni}  consult:  F.  Pnobat,  Brevier  und  Brmler- 
Otb«t.  TObingen.  1868;  J,  Kftyeer,  Btittage  mt  GmschichU 
und  ErklOfurug  der  alien  Kirchenhifmnen^  2  vols,.  Fader- 
born.  1S81-80:  Julian,  ffvmnotogv,  pp.  170-181.  A  rich 
bibUograpKy  of  Breviaries  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Muieiim  Catalogue,  h.v.  Litiir^ofl, 

BREWER,     LEIGH     RICHMOHD;      Proteatant 

Episcopal  bbbop  of  Montana;  b,  at  Berkshire,  Vt,, 
Jan.  20,  1S39,  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  Collegie 
(B.A.,  1863)  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(1866)^  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1866  and  or- 
dained prieet  in  the  foUowing  year*  He  was  suc- 
cessively rector  of  Graco  Church,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
(1865-72),  and  Trinity  Church,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
(1872^-80),  and  in  1880  waa  oonsecrated  miisionary 
bishop  of  Montana. 

BREWSTER,  CHAUflCEY  BUNCE:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Connecticut;  b.  at  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  S<?pt.  5|  1848.  He  wan  educat^t  at 
Yale  College  (B.A.,  1868)  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.  (1872).  He  was  a  tu- 
tor at  Yale  in  1870-71,  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1872,  and  waa  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  in  1872,  and  waa  then  rector  in 
succesaion  of  Christ  Church,  Rye,  N.  Y.  (187^^1), 
Christ  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.  (1881-85),  Grace 
Church,  Baltitnorc  (1885-88),  and  Grace  Church, 
Brooklyn  Heights  (1888^7).  In  1897  he  waa 
oonsecratetl  bishop-coadjutor  of  Connecticut,  and 
became  bishop  in  1899.  His  theological  position 
It  that  of  a  High-churchman  with  liberal  sympa- 
thies. He  haa  written  The  Key  of  Life  (New  York, 
1894);  Aspem  of  Revelfiiion  (1901;  the  Baldwin 
lectures  for  1900);  and  The  Catholic  Ideal  of  the 
Church  (1904). 

BREWSTER,  WILLIAM:  Leader  of  the  ^^  Pil- 
grim Fathers";  b.  of  good  family  probably  at 
Scrooby  (37  m,  a,  of  York),  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  1560;  d.  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Apr.  10, 
1644.  He  matriculated  at  Pcterhouse,  Cambridge^, 
but  apparently  did  not  graduate.  From  1584  till 
1587  he  was  in  the  service  of  William  Davison, 
ambassador  to  the  Low  Countries  and  afterward 
secretary  of  state.  About  1587  he  retired  to  Scrooby, 
where  he  Uved  in  the  manor-house  and  waa 
keeper  of  tbo  post,  a  position  of  considerable  im- 
portance at  that  time.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  a  eeparatist  congregation  of  wiuch  Richard 
Clifton  (qpV,)  was  pastor,  holding  it^  meetings 
regularly  at  Brewster^s  house.  Because  of  perse- 
cution in  Englanti  they  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  flee  to  Holland  in  1607,  and  in  1608 
escaped  to  Amsterdam  with  John  Robinson  (q.v.) 
aa  "  teacher  "  and  Brewster  as  "  elder."  In  1609 
they  settled  at  Ley  den,  where  Brewster,  having 
eschausted  his  means,  gave  lesf^^na  in  English  and 
also  set  up  a  printing-prese.     He  favored  the  emi- 


gration to  America,  was  influential  in  securing  a 
grant  of  land  in  1619,  and  sailed  with  the  first 
company  in  the  Mayflower,  Sept,,  1620.  He 
continued  as  elder  of  the  congregation  at  Plymouth, 
and  preached  regularly  until  the  firat  ordained 
minister,  Ralph  Smith,  came  in  1629,  but  aa  he 
was  not  ordained,  he  never  administered  the  saera- 
ments.    See   Congregation alists,   I,    1,   IS  5-7; 

4,ii. 

Bmuoo^APHTi  M*moir,  writt«n  by  hi*  coUea^tu,  WUJiam 
Bradford,  the  governor  and  historisn  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  (b.  S5M:  d,  lfi57),  in  YoungV  Chr&nidtM  of  ^ 
Fiiffrim*,  Boaton,  \Ml,&a6ia  the  CoUfi^ont of  thi  Matuch 
ekvMetlM  fivt&ricat  Sacicljf,  acH^a  5,  vol.  iii;  A.  Btwla^ 
Chief  of  the  PilgrimM.  Life  and  Time  of  W.  Brew*ter.  Phil^ 
»detphin,  1857;  J,  8»viiee.  Oenealogiml  Didiamairv  of  Ae 
Fint  SetUa^s  of  New  England,  4  vols.,  Bob  too*  1^60-62; 
W.  W»lk*irj  Hittary  of  Congr^ffafionai  Church^,  pp.  56, 
69,  61-74,  77.  227,  New  York.  ISA*;  DNB,  vi.  304-305. 

BREYFOGEL,  broi'f(>gel, SYLVAKUS  CHARLES: 
Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Association;  b.  at  Read^ 
ing,  Pa.,  July  20,  1851.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Evangehcal  Asaociation  in 
1873,  w^as  elected  presiding  elder  of  the  same 
organisation  in  1886,  and  has  bt»«n  bishop  since 
1891.  In  this  capacity  he  haa  made  tours  of 
inspection  throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, ajid  Euroi>e,  as  well  as  China  and  Japan. 
He  is  chancellor  of  the  Correspondence  CoUege 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  at  Reading,  Pa,, 
haa  lectured  frequently  before  the  Ocean  Grove 
School  of  Theology,  the  Winona  Assembly,  and  sim- 
ilar summer  assemblies,  and  has  written  Landnu^k^ 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  (Cleveland,  1887). 

BRlCOiraET,  bri"son"ne',  GUILLAUME :  French 

prelate;  b.  at  Pariii  1470;  d.  at  lilsmans  (near 
Montereau,  20  m.  e.a.c.  of  Mclim)  Jan.  24,  1534. 
He  wa^  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Touraine, 
and,  after  completing  Ilia  theological  studies  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  was  apixiinted  bishop  of  Lp4;Idve 
and  was  also  made  abbot  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^ 
in  1507.  Four  years  hiter  he  attcndc*!  the  CouncU 
of  Pisa,  and  during  his  absence  a  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness ^read  among  his  monks,  whom  be  was 
unable  to  control.  Francis  I  then  appointed  him 
bishop  of  Meaux  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years.  On  bis 
return,  he  sought  to  improve  the  morals  and  cua^ 
tonis  of  his  diocese,  and  accordingly  convoked 
several  synods,  and  also  extetided  in  stations  to 
a  number  of  evangelical  preachers,  such  as  Lef^vre, 
Rouseel,  and  Fnrel,  who  preached  in  thirty*two 
different  places  in  his  diocese,  and  introduced 
French  translations  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles* 
When  Farel  attacked  Home,  how^ever,  Bri^onnet 
dc|i rived  him  of  his  ofHce  and  convoked  tw*o  synods, 
the  fir^t  condemning  the  teachings  of  Luther  and 
forbidding  the  purchase  or  the  reading  of  his  works, 
and  the  second  prohibiting  all  heterodox  inter- 
pretations of  the  Gospel.  Bri^onnet  found  buxiaelf 
between  two  factions;  one  turning  against  Rome 
by  denying  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints;  and  the  other 
clinging  to  tbc  old  traditions.  In  his  effort  to 
avoid  extremes,  he  published  certain  proclamation! 
between  Dec,  1524,  and  Jan.,  1525,  threatening 
to  ejcoommumcate  those  who  had  burned  the  bull 
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of  Clement  VII  and  destroyed  images  of  the  Virgin. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  charged  by  the 
CorUeUers  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  with  be- 
ing in  sympathy  with  the  Lutherans  (Mar.,  1525- 
Oct,,  1S26),  whereupon  a  eommissioti  ordered  that 
Lefftvre's  tranalationa  ba  burned,  ar*d  forbade 
evangelical  preaching.  The  preac tiers  accordingly 
fled  to  Strasburg,  although  Brigotmet  himself  was 
acquitted.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Francis  I,  who  wb^s  held  c-aptive  in  Madrid,  the 
Cordeliers  renewed  their  charges,  and  two  of  the 
new  preachers,  Jacobus  Pauvan  and  Matthau/* 
Saunicr,  were  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  Sorbonne 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  Bri^onnet  wrote  a  letter 
of  submisdon  to  the  Parliament ^  and  Francie 
quashed  the  case.  His  works  were  as  follows: 
S]fnodalu  ofalw  (Psris^  1520);  Bynodalis  m-atio 
(1552);  and  a  correspondence  with  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  some  of  which,  with  other  fragments, 
is  eontaine^l  in  G6nin,  LeUrm  de  Matgnenic  <VAT\gou^ 
Umt  (1S41)  and  Nouvelles  leUrea  de  la  reine  de 
Navarre  (1842),  and  Herminjani,  Correspondance 
des  rifcrmaleura  (Geneva,  1878). 

G,  Bowet-Maurt. 

Bivi^iooftAPHT:  G.  Breton  nflftUn  Hintoirv  g(-nMhguiue  de  la 
mcijumdtt  !itirfmiuit.THi\i^  1620:  M.T.  C.  LhiplfeH^J:],  ftistmrt 
dm  Viglitie  d*  Af coux,  ib.  1731 :  V .  DiwUy^  Hiatoirc  de  Fran&, 
i,  fi75  ftiQ.,  ib.  ISJSti;  A.  L.  He'rtnlnj&rd,  Ct^ttpondnnrs 
d^  rt-forrrtaUruTM,  vol  I  jb,  1878:  E.  and  E.  Hue,  /^ 
France  proU*tattie.  ed.  H.  L.  Burdiftr,  Lb.  1S77  aqq^;  Lidli- 
tenbctETt,  ESB,  ii.  423^29;  S.  Berber,  in  B^metin  de  to 
«cw?i4?  du  prote9tantisme  frtin^aU,  IflSS. 

BRICTIWAirS  (Brittinans,  Brittmians,  so  named 
from  S.  Bla^iui  de  Brictinis,  a  desolate  region  not 
far  from  Fano  in  Umbria):  An  Italian  hermit- 
fiociety  founded  during  the  pontificat-e  of  Gregory 
IX,  who  confirmed  it  in  1234  by  an  edict,  enjoining 
upon  the  membera  the  most  rigorous  asceticism, 
especially  as  to  fasting  and  the  total  abutinence 
from  fJeeh  in  any  form  between  Sept,  14  and  Easter 
of  every  year.  Innocent  IV  sought,  apparently 
with  suceesa,  to  mei^e  them,  ns  well  Bs  the  anchorite 
<mleri9  of  the  Williamites  and  John-Bonites  (qq.v,), 
in  the  new  order  of  the  Augustinians  (q.v.).  A 
bull  of  Alexander  IV,  howev^er,  dated  in  1260 
(Potthatit,  RegestOf  no.  17,915),  assures  them  the 
right  of  independent  existence,        O.  Z^CKLEaf* 

BRIDAINE  (BRYDAHfE),  JACQ0ES;  French 
Roman  Cntholic  preacher;  b.  at  Chusclan  (15  m* 
n,n,w,  of  Avignon),  Department  of  Gard,  Mar.  21, 
1701;  d.  at  Hoqucmaure,  near  Avignon  ^  EHkj.  22 , 
1767,  He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  and  the 
Mission  Seminary  of  St,  Charles  de  la  Crotx  in 
Avignon;  visited  as  a  missionary  preacher  or  evan- 
gelist nearly  every  city  and  village  of  France,  pro- 
ducing a  profound  impression  by  his  somber  and 
vehement  sermons.  He  almost  always  preached  ex- 
temporaneously, appealed  to  the  emotions  of  his 
hearers,  and  sought  to  terrify  them.  He  prepared 
a  volume  of  Cantiques  spirUuds  (Montpollier ^  1748)| 
which  baa  posaed  through  fifty  editions.  Certain 
works  have  been  published  from  hilt  mannecripts, 
including  Ledwes  et  TrU^dUalions  (Avignon,  1821); 
Riglemtni  de  me  pour  wn^  piej^se  demoiselle  (1821); 
and  five  volumes  of  sermons  (1823)* 
Bi0Moanii,FaT:  Abb^  Cmrron,  Le  Modile  det  pritf^,  Pftm, 


BRIDEL,    bH"dor,  PHILIPPE  LOmS  JUSTHI: 

Swiss  Protestant;  b.at  Lausanne  Nov.  27,1852,  He 
was  educated  at  the  Academy  (now  the  University) 
of  his  native  city  and  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  Free  Church  of  the  same  institution,  being 
graduated  from  the  former  in  1870  and  from  the 
latter  in  1876,  He  al^o  studied  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  and  after  the  completion  of  bis 
education  held  succeBsive  pastorates  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud  (IS76-78),  Paris  (1879-87),  and  Lausarme 
(1887-94).  Since  1894  he  has  been  profeesor  of 
philosophy  and  the  history  of  theology  in  the 
theological  faculty  oC  the  Free  Church  at  Lausanne, 
He  ha;i  been  associate  editor  of  the  Revue  de  th^^ 
logie  et  de  phUo90phie  since  1895  and  of  the  LiberU 
chr^tienne  since  1S98,  In  thfjobgy  he  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  follower  of  C.  Secr6tan  and  A,  R. 
Vinet,  and  has  written  La  Pkilasophie  de  la  religion 
d^lmmanwd  Kant  (Lausanne,  1876);  Jm  Palestine 
m\i»irU  (4  vols.,  1888^91);  Bogcr  HoUard,  pasteur 
d  Paris  (1902);  and  Charles  Renouvier  ei  la  phi- 
h$ophie  [\905). 

BRIDGE,  WILLIAM;  Puritan;  b.  m  Cam- 
bridgeshire about  1600;  d,  at  Clapham,  near 
London ,  Mar.  12,1 670.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Emman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  and,  as  rector  at  Norw^ich, 
was  silenced  by  Bishop  Wren  for  non -conform- 
ity (l<>37)j  and  excommunicated;  he  remained  in 
Norwich,  however,  till  the  writ  de  excommunicato 
capiendo  came  out  agauist  turn,  when  he  fled  to 
Holland  and  became  pastor  of  the  English  Church 
at  Rotterdam,  succeeding  Hugh  Peters  and  aeao- 
ciated  with  Jeremiah  Burroughs;  he  returned  to 
England  in  1642  and  was  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly;  waa  minister  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth till  ejected  in  lfi62^  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  Ufe  at  Clapham.  He  was  an  Independent 
(Congregationalist)  and  Calvinist,  a  leameil  man, 
and  had  a  library  rich  in  the  Fathers  and  sohooU 
men.  His  collected  works  in  three  volumes  were 
pubUshed  at  London,  1640,  and,  with  memorialt 
in  five  volumes,  1845. 

BRIDGET  (Br^t,  Bngida,  Bride),  SAmT,  OF 
KILDARE:  Patron  saint  of  Ireland;  b,  at  Fochart 
(Faugher,  2  m.  n.  of  Dundalk),  Leinster,  c.  453; 
li.  at  Ivildare  (30  m.  w,s,w.  of  Dublin)  Feb.  1,  523. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Dubhthach  and 
hb  bondmaid  or  concubine  named  Brotsech.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  received  the  veil  in  Meath 
from  the  hand  of  Bishop  Machille  (Mel),  and  during 
a  long  life  won  renown  for  piety  and  benevolencej 
an d  as  a  f oun der  of  monaateriea.  Her  fi rat  and  most 
important  foundation  was  Kildare  {ciU  darOj  so 
named  from  a  large  oak  under  which  her  cell  was 
first  placed),  which  was  followed  by  Breagh  in 
Meath,  Hay  in  Connaught,  0iagh  in  Mun^nterj 
and  others.  She  was  bimed  at  Kildare,  where  the 
nuns  of  her  monastery  (the  "  fire-house  **)  kept 
the  so-called  "  St,  Brid^t's  fire "  continually 
burning  in  her  honor  till  I22O4  when  the  bishop  of 
the  time  ordered  it  extinguished  to  make  an  end 
of  the  many  superstitions  connected  with  it.  Thus 
far  the  notices  of  her  life  are  well  authenticateti; 
but  in  very  eariy  times  legend  began  to  associate 
marvels  of  the  wildest  sort  with  her  name — a  tend- 
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ency  not  unknown  to  her  oldest  biographers. 
An  aged  seer  foretold  her  future  greatness  to  her 
mother  before  she  was  bom. 

While  still  a  child  Bridget  prophesied  her  coming 
spiritual  rule  over  Ireland  by  stretching  her  arms 
over  the  green  fields  and  crying  ''it  will  be 
mine."  As  nun  and  monastery-head  she  per- 
forms numerous  miracles  of  benevolence  and 
love  like  those  of  Elijah  at  Zarephath  and  Jesus 
in  feeding  the  multitude.  The  milk  which  she 
gives  to  a  poor  man,  instead  of  making  it  into 
butter,  is  restored  in  a  wondrous  way;  so  like- 
wise the  bacon  which  she  gives  to  a  hungry 
dog  instead  of  cooking  it.  She  gives  seven  sheep, 
one  after  the  other,  to  a  beggar  who  comes  to 
her  in  seven  di£ferent  forms,  but  the  number 
of  her  flock  is  not  diminished.  She  changes  the 
water  drawn  from  a  spring  for  a  sick  man  into 
a  delicious  liquor.  She  satisfies  a  whole  company 
of  episcopal  guests  with  the  milk  of  a  sin^e  cow 
which  had  already  been  milked  three  times  the 
same  day. 

Some  of  her  dream-miracles  and  visions  are 
more  credible;  but  here,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
Roman-clerical  tendency  is  eafiily  recognized — 
as  when  she  finds  herself  transported  to  Rome 
and  hears  a  mass  read  there  which  awakens  in 
her  the  desire  to  transplant  the  same  to  Ireland — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  characteris- 
tics of  a  benevolent  nature-deity,  which  the  legends 
mentioned  above  also  indicate  by  ascribing  to 
her  manifold  miracles  connected  with  the  giving 
of  food  and  drink.  It  is  thus  not  unlikely  that 
the  old  heathen  nature-goddess  Ceridwen  (the 
Ceres  of  the  Celts),  transformed  into  a  Christian 
saint,  survives  in  Bridget.  The  fire  also  which 
was  kept  burning  in  her  honor  at  Kildare  speaks 
for  this  supposition.  It  is  said  that  the  foundations 
of  a  temple  of  Ceridwen,  with  great  vaults  for  the 
storing  of  fruits,  have  been  found  beneath  the 
chapel  of  the  monastery  (cf.  Tranaactuma  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  iii,  1789,  Ant.,  75-85).  In 
old  Irish  legend  and  song,  Bridget  is  likened  to 
the  "^gin  Mary,  or  even  extolled  as  the  Mary  of 
the  Irish  by  expressions  such  as  "  mother  of  Christ," 
"  mother  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  like.  A  hymn, 
attributed  to  Bishop  Ultan  (d.  656)  and  in  any 
case  very  old,  calls  her  "  beloved  queen  of  the 
true  God,"  and  the  old  Officium  S.  Brigidce  (printed 
at  Paris,  1622)  speaks  of  her  as  "  another  Mary," 
"  like  to  Mary,"  etc.  The  monasteries,  churches, 
and  villages  named  after  her  are  almost  without 
number.  O.  Z5cKLERt. 

Bxblxoorapht:  The  three  oldest  lives  (by  Brogar  Cloen, 
Cogitosus,  and  Ultan),  dating  from  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  with  three  later  lives,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  centuries,  were  published  by  J.  Colgan  in  his  Triaa 
thaumaturffa,  pp.  515-626,  Louvain.  1647;  the  ASB  gives 
three  of  these  lives  with  two  others  and  a  preface,  Feb., 
i,  00-185.  The  life  by  Cogitosus  is  in  MPL,  Ixxii.  For 
later  presentations  consult  J.  Lanigan,  EcdeBtaatical  His- 
tory of  Irtkmd,  i,  68,  335,  and  chaps,  viii  and  ix,  passim, 
Dublin,  1820;  J.  H.  Todd,  The  Book  of  HymnM  of  the  An- 
cient Church  of  Ireland,  i,  64-70.  Dublin,  1855;  idem,  St. 
Patrick,  pp.  10-26,  Dublin.  1864;  A.  P.  Forbes,  Kalendara 
of  Scottish  Sainta,  pp.  287-201.  Edinburgh,  1872;  J.  Healy. 
IneiUa  eanctorum,  pp.  106-121.  Dublin,  1800;  T.  Olden, 
The  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  38-48,  London,  1805;  J.  O'Han- 
lon,  lAvet  of  t/ie  Iriah  Sainta,  ii,  1-224,  Dublin,  n.d. 


BRIDGET,  SAINT,  OF  SWEDEN  AND  THE 
BRIGITTINE  ORDER. 

Bridget's  Early  Life  (|  1). 

Bridget's  Revelations  and  Later  life  (|  2). 

Her  Works  (|  3). 

The  Brigittine  Order  (|  4). 

Bridget,  the  famous  Scandinavian  mystic  and 
monastic  founder,  was  bom  probably  at  Finstad, 
not  far  from  Upsala,  in  1303;  d.  in  Rome  July  23, 
1373.  Her  father,  Birger  Persson,  was  one  of  the 
principal  landowners  of  the  district,  and  charged 
with  both  administrative  and  judicial  functions. 
Her  family  on  both  sides  had  been  distinguished 
for  religious  devotion,  and  the  child  received  a 
careful  education  in  spiritual  things.  Her  imagi- 
nation, nourished  on  the  lives  of  the  saints,  brought 
her  her  first  vision  at  the  age  of  seven.  Others  fol- 
lowed, the  reality  of  which  neither  she 

X.  Bridget's  nor  her  parents  doubted.  After  her 
Early  mother's  death,  Bridget  was  entrusted 
Life.  to  an  aimt  at  Aspan&s,  whose  strict  dis- 
cipline laid  the  foundation  of  her  asceti- 
cism and  strength  of  will.  In  1316  she  was  married, 
in  pursuance  of  her  father's  political  plans,  to  Ulf, 
son  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Nerike,  and 
took  up  her  residence  at  Ulf&sa  in  that  province, 
where  she  acquired  great  influence  by  the  renown 
of  her  piety  and  unselfishness.  By  degrees  she  col- 
lected around  her  a  group  of  devout  and  learned 
men — ^Nicolaus  Hermanni,  renowned  as  a  Latin 
poet,  and  later  bishop  of  LinkOping,  who  was  the 
instructor  of  her  children;  Matthias,  her  confessor, 
the  foremost  theologian  of  the  time  in  Sweden; 
Prior  Peter  of  Alvastra;  and  another  Peter,  who 
succeeded  Matthias  as  her  confessor.  Through 
Matthias,  who  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  Revelation,  she  gained  an  insight  into  the 
religious  movements  and  the  rich  apocalyptic 
literature  of  the  day.  After  King  Magnus  Erics- 
son's marriage  with  Blanche  of  Namur,  Bridget 
became  chief  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen,  and 
soon  acquired  a  great  influence  at  the  court. 

No  remarkable  visions  or  revelations  seem  to  have 
marked  this  period.  When,  however,  she  was 
approaching  the  age  of  forty  (probably  between 
1341  and  1343),  she  and  her  husband  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella 
(see  Ck)MP08TELLA).  On  the  way  back,  Ulf  fell 
ill  at  Arras;  and  as  she  watched  by  his  bedside, 
she  thought  she  saw  St.  Denis,  the  protector  of 
France,  who  told  her  that  she  was  under  the  special 
care  of  heaven.  Her  husband's  recovery,  which 
was  indicated  as  a  sign  of  this,  was  only  temporary. 
He  died  in  1344,  and  Bridget  believed  the  last  tie 
which  bound  her  to  earth  had  been  broken.  Not 
long  afterward,  she  thought  she  saw 

3.  Bridget's  Christ  himself,  who  said  to  her:  "Thou 
Revela-     art  my  spouse,  and  the  link  between 

dons  and   me  and  mankind;    thou  shalt  see  and 

Later  Life,  hear  marvelous  things,  and  my  Spirit 
shall  be  upon  thee  all  thy  days." 
This  was  her  first  revelation,  strictly  so  called. 
She  and  those  around  her  were  fully  convinced  of 
the  reality  and  the  divine  origin  of  these  revelations. 
She  used  to  write  or  dictate  them  in  Swedish; 
later  they  were  somewhat  freely  put  into  Latin 
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by  Matthias,  by  Prior  Peter,  and  after  1365  by 
the  Spanish  prelate  Alphonsns,  formerly  bishop 
of  Jaen.  Bridget  felt  herself  called  to  be  a  divine 
instrument  for  the  religious  and  moral  awakening 
of  her  age.  Soon  she  was  convinced  that  she  should 
found  a  new  order  in  honor  of  the  Savior,  and  dic- 
tated to  Peter  the  rules  revealed  to  her.  King 
and  nobles  joined  in  building  and  endowing  a  home 
for  the  order;  the  approval  of  the  archbishop  of 
Upsala  was  secured.  To  obtain  that  of  the  pope, 
Bridget  undertook  the  long  journey  to  Rome  in 
1349,  arriving  in  the  jubilee  of  the  following  year. 
Here  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  except  for  pil- 
grimages, in  works  of  mercy  and  in  warning  great 
and  small  against  sin.  She  did  not  gain  the  papal 
sanction  for  her  order  until  1370,  when  her  rule 
was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  A  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  in  1372  was  the  last  notable  event  in  her 
life.  She  was  canonized  by  Boniface  IX  in  1391. 
The  connection  between  Sweden  and  the  South  was 
much  furthered  by  her  fame  and  by  the  permanent 
use  of  her  Roman  house  by  monks  from  her  con- 
vent of  Vadstena  (on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Vettcm, 
110  m.  s.w.  of  Stockholm);  its  head  in  the  Refor- 
mation period  was  Peter  Magnus,  who,  after  his 
retiun  to  Sweden,  consecrated  the  Lutheran  bishops 
there,  affording  a  basis  for  a  daim  to  apostolic  suc- 
cession. 

The  authorized  edition  of  Bridget's  works  con- 
tains eight  books  of  revelations,  besides  another 
of  Revelatianea  extravagarUeSt  or  supplement,  from 
the  collection  of  Prior  Peter,  with  his  own  notes; 
the  rule  of  her  order;  and  a  collection  of  edifying 
readings  for  the  community,  with  certain  prayers 
(known  as  the  Quattuor  orationea).  The  works 
were  first  printed  at  LUbeck  in  1492 

3.  Her      from  the  official  copy  preserved  at 
Works.      Vadstena;      the    Roman    edition    of 

1628  is  considered  the  best.  The 
"  Revelations "  have  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages  and  into  Arabic.  With  much 
that  is  superstitious  and  fantastic,  they  contain 
a  pure  mysticism,  rich  in  thought,  and  marked  by 
deep  insight  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  devout 
life.  Bridget's  views  are  of  course  medieval  and 
those  of  a  submissive  daughter  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  None  the  less,  they  show  traces 
of  admirable  anticipations  of  Reformation  ideas. 
The  conception  of  the  universal  priesthood  appears 
here  and  there;  in  her  personal  devotion,  she  goes 
back  to  the  eternal  source  of  life  and  truth;  and 
her  rule  commends  the  preaching  of  the  Word  to 
the  people  in  the  vernacular. 

The  Brigittine  Order  {Ordo  Sancti  Augustini 
MancH  SalvaiorU  nuncupaiua)  was  intended  by  her 
as  an  instrument  for  spreading  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth.  Its  convents  (as,  e.g.,  at  Font^ 
vraud)  were  for  both  monks  and  nuns,  though 

their  dwellings  were  separate.      The 

4.  The      age  of  entrance  was   twenty-five  for 
Brigittine   men   and   eighteen  for  women.    The 

Order.      convent  was  to  be  ruled  by  an  abbess 
selected   by   the    community.    Origi- 
nally the    monks  were  governed  by   a  prior  in- 
dependent of   the  abbess,    but   before   long    the 
pope  subjected  them  also  to  her  rule,  the  former 


prior  being  called  only  confessor-general.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  placed  imder  imme- 
diate papal  jurisdiction,  though  provision  was 
made  for  a  yearly  visitation  by  the  bishop. 
They  were  strictly  cloistered;  silence  was  ob- 
served, except  at  certain  hours,  but  the  rule  of 
fasting  was  not  rigorous.  The  monks  were  admit- 
ted to  the  nuns'  convent  only  to  administer  the 
sacraments  to  the  dying  or  to  carry  out  the  dead. 
The  rich  endowments  of  the  convent  of  Vadstena, 
which  remained  the  mother  house,  show  the  popu- 
larity of  this  national  foimdation  among  all  classes. 
Not  a  few  Brigittine  convents,  however,  sprang 
up  in  other  countries,  prominent  among  which 
were  N&dendal  in  Finland,  Mimkaliv  near  Bergen, 
Mariendal  near  Reval,  Marienwald  near  Ltibeck, 
Marienkron  near  Stralsund,  and  Sion  House, 
Richmond,  near  London.  The  importance  of  the 
order  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  for  the  civili- 
zation of  the  North,  and  especially  of  Sweden,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Vadstena  has  been 
called  the  first  high-school  of  the  North;  on  it 
and  on  its  daughter  house  at  N&dendal  the  literary 
life  of  Sweden  before  the  Reformation  depended. 
Vadstena  had  the  largest  library  in  Sweden;  and 
here  were  made  the  first  attempts  toward  a  com- 
plete Swedish  version  of  the  Bible.  In  1495  a 
printing-press  was  set  up;  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  same  year,  and  published  nothing  so  far 
as  known. 

The  order  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  Sweden  that 
it  survived  the  Reformation,  though  with  dimin- 
ished strength.  Not  even  Gustavus  Vasa's  hatred 
of  the  "  popery  "  of  the  Brigittines  could  entirely 
destroy  the  devotion  of  all  classes  to  them.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters, 
and  many  others  of  the  highest  nobility,  as  well 
aA  numbers  from  other  classes  are  found  among 
the  benefactors  of  Vadstena,  which,  however,  was 
suppressed  by  Duke  Charles  in  1595.  The  Refor- 
mation abolished  most  of  the  houses  outside  of 
Sweden,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  in 
the  Counterreformation,  to  which  period  belong  the 
Fratres  noviasimi  Birgittini  in  Belgium,  confirmed 
by  Gregory  XV,  and  the  reformed  order  for  women 
introduced  only  into  Spain  by  the  visionary  Marina 
de  Escobar  (d.  1633)  and  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII. 
This  is  said  to  have  a  few  houses  in  Spain  now;  and 
four  convents  of  the  original  order  still  exist — at 
AltomQnster  in  Bavaria,  St.  Bridget's  Abbey  in 
Devonshire,  and  two  in  Holland. 

(Herman  LxtndstrOm.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  two  eftrliest  lives,  by  the  two  confes- 
sors of  Bridget  in  the  year  of  her  death,  were  published 
by  Dr.  C.  Annerstedt  in  Script,  rerum  Sveciearum  medii 
mvi.  III.  ii.  18S-206.  Upsala,  1876.  The  Vita  aive  duroni- 
eon  by  Margareta  Clausdota  was  published  in  Script  Su- 
ecici  medii  cBvi,  ed.  J.  E.  Riets.  pp.  193-240,  Lund,  1844. 
Early  material  is  found  also  in  ASB,  Oct.  4th.  pp.  368- 
560.  The  best  modem  aoooxmts  are  in  H.  SchQck,  Sven$k 
lAteraturhiatoria,  pp.  129  sqq.,  Stockholm,  1890,  and  in 
IUu9tmxui  Sveruk  Litterahirhi9toria,  i,  84  sqq.,  ib.  1896. 
Consult  also  L.  Clarus,  Dob  Leben  der  heiligen  Birgitta, 
Regensburg,  1856;  J.  B.  Schwab,  Johannu  Qeraon,  pp. 
364  sqq.,  Wttrsburg.  1858;  F.  Hammerich,  St.  Birgitta, 
die  nordieche  PropheUn  und  Orden»$Hfterxn,  Gotha.  1872 
(Germ,  transl.  from  the  Swedish);  Bettina  von  Rinsgeis, 
Leben  der  heiliffen  Birgitta,  Regensburg,  1890;  G.  Bin- 
der, Die  heilioe  Birgitta  von   Schweden   und  ihr   Kloetm^ 
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erdtn,  Munich.  1891;  ComteiM  Flaviguy,  Ste.  BriffitU  dt 
Swd£,  Fans,  1892;  A..  Brinktnaau,  Den  hidii{i€  BirffiUa, 
Copenhog^^n.  l^^- 

For  tbe  prder  tJCtfu^uK:  Rtrum  Sv^'ioaru.m  script,  mfdii 
dvi,  B±  E.  M.  FB.aU  h  ip  181S  sqi|..  UpH&la,  Iglg;  //id- 
torv  of  the  F*nQ,  BT\gitiin€  Nuns,  Flymouth,  1886'  Gtsam- 
jtvtlU  Nachrirhten  ubir  dis  einMt  beitaitdefven  Kioater  imm 
Ghndert  dtsr  heilifffn  BirgitUi.  Mnuiclu  1888;  Binder,  ut 
Bup.t  Bud  Ge9chirhle  der  baj/rischen  BiroiMen-Ki^ta;  ib, 
ie&6;  Helyot,  Ordra  monaatiqut*.  ii,  140  aqq..  Ciuricr, 
lff/i{7<ioix9  Orders^  pp.  18S-187:  lleimbucher,  Onden  und 
Kan(frrfjati(tni;n^  i.  440.  505-510. 

BRIDGETT,  THOMAS  EDWARD;  Engliah  Ro^ 
man  Catholic;  b.  at  Derby  (35  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Binniiigbam),  Derbyshire,  Jan.  20,  1829;  d,  at 
Clapham  (a  suburb  of  London)  Feb.  17,  1S99, 
His  parents  were  BaptiBts,  but  in  1845  he  waa 
baptized  into  the  Church  of  England.  Two  years 
later  he  matriculated  at  8t.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  just  before  taking  his  degree  in  1850 
he  TefuEsed  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  was 
rccei  V  ed  in  to  the  Koman  Catholio  Churc  h .  He 
then  studied  for  mx  years  on  the  Continent, 
and  waa  ordained  priest  in  1850,  after  having 
joinetJ  the  Redemptorist  Order.  His  life-work 
lay  in  the  mission  field  to  which  hk  order  is  par- 
ticularly devoted,  and  in  1868  he  established  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family  cormected  with 
the  Redemptoriet  church  at  Limerick,  Ireland* 
In  addition  to  his  activity  as  a  missioner,  he  wrote 
The  RiitiiU  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1873); 
Our  Lady's  Dowry ^  ur^  how  England  Gained  and 
Lost  Omt  TUk  (1875);  The  DiAeipiine  of  Drink 
(1876);  History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Great 
Brituin  (2  vols.,  1881);  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher, 
Bkhap  of  R<^h&iUr  (1S88);  The  True  Story  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  Deposed  by  Qttecn  Elizabeih  (in 
collaboration  wth  T.  F,  Knox;  1889);  Blunders 
ami  Forgeries :  Historical  Esmya  (1890);  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1891); 
and  Sonnets  and  Epigrarns  on  Sticred  Subjects  (1 898). 
He  likewise  edited  a  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  Bishop  T.  Watson^ a 
Sermons  on  the  Sojcramentjs  (London,  1876);  R. 
Johnson's  The  Suppliant  of  the  Holy  GhoU  (1878); 
Cardinal  W.  Allen's  SouUi  Departed  (1886);  The 
WU  ond  Wvidom  of  Bkssed  Thomas  More  (1892); 
Lyra  Hieruiica  :  Poems  on  the  Priesthood  (1896); 
Poems  on  England^ s  Reunion  tmih  Christendom 
(1896);  and  Characteri^lics  from  the  Writings  of 
Nithalas  Cardinal  Wiseman  (1898). 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES:  A  series  of 
books  written  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Francis 
Henry,  eighth  earl  of  Bridge  water  (d.  Feb.  11, 
1829),  who  left  eight  thousand  pounds  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  paid  to  one  or  several  autliors, 
selected  by  the  president,  for  writing  a  trt^atiae 
"  On  the  power,  wijsdom,  and  goodne^  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Creation."  The  following  eight 
authors  were  selected,  and  their  treatii*es  published 
(12  vok.,  London.  1833^6):  (1)  Thomas  Chalmers, 
The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  llie  Moral 
ffrnd  Intellectual  Condition  of  Man  ;  (2)  John  Kidd, 
The  Adaptation  of  Ertemol  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man  ;  (3)  William  \V  he  well,  Astron- 
omy and  General  Phynies  considered  unth  Reference 
to  Natural  Theology ;  (4)  Charles  Bell,  Tlie  Hand, 
itM  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endoymanls  as  Emneing 


Design  ;  (5)  Peter  Mark  Roget,  Animot  and  Vege^ 
table  Physiology  conshdered  urilh  Reference  to  jVoI^ 
ural  Theology  ;  (6)  William  Buckland^  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  considered  with  Reference  to  Naturol 
Theology;  (7)  WilUam  Kirby,  The  Habiu  and 
Instincts  of  Animals  wUh  Heference  to  Natural 
Theology;  (8)  William  Prout,  Chemistry,  Meteor- 
ology, and  the  Function  of  Dige^ilion  cofmdtred 
with  Heference  to  Naiurai  Theology. 

BRIDGMAH,    ELIJAH    COLEMAfl:     CbngttgBr 

tional  foreign  mi.sHionary;  b.  at  Belchertown, 
Mass,,  Apr.  22,  1801;  d.  in  Shanghai,  China,  Nov. 
2,  1861.  He  waa  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1826  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1829  and  that  year  on  October  14  sailed  for 
Canton  under  the  appointment  of  the  American 
Board.  He  arrived  there  on  Feb,  25,  1830,  and 
Uved  there  till  1847,  w^hen  he  removed  to  Shanghai 
to  aupcrviee  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1832 
he  began,  as  a  labor  of  love,  the  valuable  monthly 
The  Chinese  Repository  and  was  its  editor  till  1851. 
In  1841  he  brought  out  his  Chinese  clirestomatby* 
Tn  1844  he  was  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  legation 
to  Hon.  Cideb  Cushing  when  on  his  special  mis- 
sion to  China  and  rendered  important  serdcea. 
In  February,  1852,  he  left  Shanghai  for  a  visit  to 
America,  arrived  there  June  16;  on  his  return  he 
left  New  York  on  October  12,  and  arrived  at  Shang- 
hai on  May  3,  1853, 

Bijji.to<JRAPHT:    E.  G.  Bfidgjnim,  Life  of  E^  C.  Bndffman, 
New  York.  lSe4. 

BRIEFS,    BULLS,  ATID    BULLARIA:    Written 

mandates  of  the  pope,  differing  in  form,  the  bull 
bting  njore  solemn  tl»an  the  brief;  buUaria  are 
collections  of  both  kinds  of  document;!.  At  first 
the  Roman  bishops  sealed  documents  with  a  ring, 
but  from  the  end  of  the  srxth  century  seal -boxes 
or  seal -forms  {bull<r)^  usually  of  lead,  began  to 
be  attached  to  all  public  documents,  where^as  for 
the  others  the  signet  stomped  in  wax  by  the  ring 
was  used.  Since  the  thirteenth  century  it  baa 
borne  the  same  device,  the  apostle  Peter  casting 
a  net  into  the  sea  (Matt.  Jv,  IS,  19),  whence  it  la 
known  r^  the  "  ring  of  the  fisherman  "  {annulus 
ptscotoHs,  q.v.).  The  oldest  bullce  have  on  one 
sitle  the  name  of  the  [>ope,  on  the  other  the  word 
Papa.  The  present  form  has  on  the  obverae  the 
heads  of  Peter  and  Paul  with  the  tiistinguishing 
inscription  S.  P,  A, — ft.  P.  E.  (i»c.,  Sancfus  Fetrus 
or  Paul  us  Apostolus,  Sanctus  Petrus  or  Patdus 
Episcopus)]  on  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  pope 
with  his  number.  The  string  by  which  they  are 
attached  b  of  red  and  yellow  silk  or  hemp.  Prom 
designating  the  seal,  the  word  bulla  pasai^  to 
the  document  itself. 

Thc!  bull  in  written  upon  strong  parchment;  the 
brief  on  tliin  parchment  or  paper.  Instead  '  of 
having  the  seal  attached  to  it,  it  is  issued  sub 
annulo  piscatoris,  which  to-day  ia  only  a  stamp 
on  the  paper.  Both  bt^gin  in  an  invariable  form 
with  the  name  of  the  pope  and  a  salutation.  In 
the  brief  the  number  is  added  to  the  name,  in  the 
bull  the  title  Episcopus  senms  servorum  Dei  lakes 
the  plaCfi  of  the  number.    At  the  close  of  the  brief 
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merely  the  place  and  date  are  given;  the  bull 
gives  the  date  according  to  both  the  ancient  Roman 
and  the  Christian  calendars  and  the  year  of  the 
pope's  reign.  The  most  solemn  form  is  used  for 
bulls  issued  in  the  consistory  (fnUlce  consistoriaUs), 
They  are  signed  by  the  pope  and  the  cardinals, 
and  are  sent  out  not  in  the  original  but  in  an  au- 
thorized copy  (frarwcrtpium).  Of  other  bulls  {non 
consistariaUa)  the  pope  signs  only  the  minute 
(mtnuto),  and  the  completed  document  is  signed 
by  the  various  papal  oflBcers  who  helped  in  its 
preparation.  The  briefs  are  signed  only  by  the 
secretary  of  briefs.  Briefs  are  drawn  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  special  rules  of  the  department  in 
the  apostolic  secretariate  or  dataria  (see  Curia); 
bulls  in  the  chancery.  Leo  XIII  simplified  the 
procedure  in  1878  by  ordering  that  bulls  other 
than  consistorial  should  be  written  in  ordinary 
script  on  parchment  and  sealed  only  with  a  red 
stamp  containing  the  pictures  of  Peter  and  Paul 
and  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope. 

The  more  important  briefs  and  bulls  are  con- 
tained in  collections  known  as  biUlaria.  The  oldest 
collections  contained  mostly  only  a  small  number. 
To  these  belong:  Bulla  diversarum  pontificorum  a 
Joanne  XXII  ad  Julium  III  a  bibliotheca  Ludovici 
Gomes  (Rome,  1550),  containing  only  some  fifty 
docimients;  another  from  Boniface  VIII  to  Paul  IV 
(1559),  with  about  a  hundred  and  sixty;  and  one 
from  Gre^ry  VII  to  Gregory  XIII  (1579),  with 
723  docimients.  The  Magnum  buUarium  Romanum, 
covering  the  period  from  Leo  I  to  the  year  1585, 
was  published  in  1586,  and  since  has  been  continued 
in  revised  and  completed  editions.  The  latest  as 
well  as  most  convenient  and  complete  edition  is 
the  BttUarium  magnum  Romanum^  published  at 
Turin  by  order  of  Pius  IX  and  imder  the  auspices 
of  Can^al  Gaude  (1857-72,  24  vols.,  covering 
the  years  440-1740).  For  delimiting  bulls  {JbuUcB 
circumscripiionia),  see  Concordats  and  Delimit- 
ing Bulls.  E.  Friedberq. 

Biblioqrapht:  M.  Marini,  Diplomatica  porUificiat  Rome, 
1841;  H.  Breslau,  Handbuch  der  UrkunderOehre,  i.  67 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1888;  G.  Phillips.  KirchenrechU  iii.  640  sqq., 
Riegeiisburg,  1889;  E.  Friedberg,  Lekrbuch  dn  katholUchen 
und  evangeliachen  KirchenrecfUa,  Leipsic,  1895. 

BRIEGER,  bH'ger,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  THEO- 
DOR:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Greifswald  Jime  4, 
1842;  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  Greifswald, 
Erlangen,  and  Ttibingen  from  1861  to  1864  (Ph.D., 
Leipsic,  1870).  He  became  privat-docent  at  Halle 
in  1870,  and  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  same  university  three  years 
later.  In  1876  he  was  called  to  Marburg  as  full 
professor  of  the  same  subject,  and  since  1886  has 
been  professor  of  church  history  at  Leipsic.  In 
addition  to  numerous  contributions  to  theological 
periodicals,  he  has  written  Gaaparo  Contarini  und 
das  Regensburger  Concordienwerk  des  Jahres  154J 
(Gotha,  1870);  De  formula  Ratisbonensis  origine 
atque  indole  (Halle,  1870);  Constantin  der  Groaae 
als  Religionspolitiker  (Gotha,  1880);  Die  angeb- 
liche  Marburger  Kirchenordnung  von  1527  (1881); 
Luther  und  sein  Werk  (Marburg,  1883);  Aleander 
und  Luther,  1521  (Gotha,  1884);  Die  Torgaiusr 
Artikel  (Leipsic,  1888);  Die  theologischen  Promotio- 


nen  auf  der  Universitdt  Leipzig  1J^8-1539  (1890); 
Der  Olaube  Luthers  in  seiner  Freiheit  von  mensch- 
lichen  AuiorUdten  (1892);  Die  fortschreitende  Ent- 
fremdung  von  der  Kirche  im  Licht  der  Geschichte 
(1894);  Das  Wesen  des  Abltisses  am  Ausgange  des 
Mittelalters  (1897);  and  Zur  Geschichte  des  Augs- 
burger  Reichstages  von  1530  (1903).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founderb  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchenge- 
schichte  in  1876,  and  has  been  its  editor  to  the 
present  time. 

BRIESSMANN,  bris'mOn,  JOHANN:  Reformer; 
b.  at  Cottbus  (on  the  Spree,  43  m.  s.s.w.  of  Frank- 
fort), Brandenburg,  Dec.  31, 1483;  d.  at  Kdnigsberg 
Oct.  1,  1549.  He  belonged  to  a  prominent  family, 
and  as  a  Franciscan  he  studied  after  1518  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  after  1520  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  promoted  in  1521  as  licentiate 
and  in  1522  as  doctor  of  theology.  Influenced  by 
Luther's  appearance  at  the  Leipsic  disputation 
with  Eck  (1519),  but  more  especially  by  Luther's 
great  reformatory  writings  of  the  year  1520,  he 
soon  found  himself  one  in  the  Evangelical  faith 
with  his  beloved  friend.  When  the  Franciscans 
had  to  leave  Wittenberg,  Briessmann  went  to  Cott- 
bus, but  on  the  initiative  of  Luther  he  was  able 
to  return  in  1522.  He  addressed  a  reformatory 
epistle  to  the  congregation  at  Cottbus,  Unterricht 
und  Ermahnung  (Cottbus,  1523),  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  Luther  wrote  a  powerful  refutation  of 
the  attacks  of  the  Franciscan  Schatzgeyer  upon 
Luther's  De  votis  monastids  (Wittenberg?,  1523), 
stating  in  his  declaration  to  Spalatin  that  he  could 
not  refuse  the  wish  of  Luther,  "  since  he  felt  him- 
self in  agreement  not  so  much  with  a  Luther  as 
with  the  Evangelical  truth." 

On  the  recommendation  of  Luther,  he  was  called 
in  1523  as  preacher  to  KOnigsberg  by  Albert,  the 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  (see  Albert 
OF     Prussia).    A     KOnigsberg     chronicler     thus 
describes  his  life  and  work:  he  preached  the  word 
with  gentleness  but  with  all  serious- 
Preacher    ness;    many  became  pious  Christians 
in  Konigs-  and  better  men;    '^  on  account  of  his 
berg,       godly,  honorable,  moral  life  he  was 
1523-27.    beloved   by   many   and   his   sermons 
were  gladly  heard."     About  the  time 
when  he  entered  upon  liis  pastoral  duties  he  pub- 
lished his  Flosculi  de  homine  interiore  et  exteriore 
defideet  operibus  (ed.  P.  Tschackert,  Gotha,  1887), 
containing  110  verses  in  which,  following  Luther's 
work  "Concerning  Christian  Liberty,"  he  defends 
the   Evangelical   doctrine  against   Rome  and  the 
fanatics.     His   influence   upon    Bishop   George  of 
Polentz  (q.v.)  is  S3en  in  the  latter's  sermon  delivered 
on   Christmas   day,    1523,   in   which   he   publicly 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  Evangelical  teaching  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.    As  the  bishop  did 
not  preach  himself,  he  appointed  as  his  substitute 
*'  the  learned  Dr.  Johann  Briessmann,  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  holy  scripture."     In  1524  the  bishop 
issued  his  first  reformatory  mandate,  enjoining  the 
ministers  to  use  only  the  German  language  in  their 
ministerial  acts,  and  to   read  Luther's  writings, 
especially  his  translation  of  the  Bible.    Of  lasting 
effect  were  also  certain  writings  of  Briessmann, 
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as  hiB  UmschreOnrng  und  Erkldrung  des  Voter 
UnserB  als  Ardeitung  zum  wahrhaft  evangeliachen 
OtbeUUben  im  GegeMotz  gegen  die  Mariengebete; 
a  Sermon  von  dreierlei  heilsamer  BeichUt  as  guide 
to  Evangelical  confession  in  opposition  to  auricular 
confession;  and  his  sermon  Von  der  Anfechtung 
des  Glavbens  und  der  Hoffnung,  with  reference  to 
the  Gospel-lesson  on  the  woman  of  Canaan  (Matt. 
XV.  21-28).  For  the  benefit  of  the  more  cultured 
members  of  the  congregation  he  delivered  lectures 
on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  laid  stress 
upon  the  inwardness  of  the  Christian  life  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  impetuous  zeal  of  Amandus  in  forcibly 
doing  away  with  ancient  usages  and  forms.  With 
Luther,  who  greatly  rejoiced  over  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  Prussia,  he  entertain^ 
a  lively  correspondence,  and  on  June  12,  1524, 
one  day  before  Luther,  he  was  married,  being  the 
first  married  minister  of  Prussia. 

After  the  secularization  of  the  territory  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  (q.v.)  in  1525  under  Polish 
feudal  supremacy,  Briessmann  and  his  colaborers, 
Speratus  and  Poliander,  faithfully  assisted  Duke 
Albert  at  the  diet,  Dec.,  1525.  He  accepted  a  call 
from  the  citizens  of  Riga  to  complete 

In  Riga,    the    reformatory    movement    there, 

1537-31.    with  the  consent  of  the  duke,  Oct., 

1527.    By    preaching    and    teaching 

he  brought  about  the  necessary  reformation    and 

published   in    1530   Kurze  Ordnung  des  Kirchen- 

dienstes  sammt  einer  Vorrede  von  Ceremonien. 

After  four  years  of  faithful  work  he  returned  to 
K5nigsberg  in  1531  as  cathedral  preacher.  With 
his  colleagues  he  had  soon  to  oppose  the  fanatical 
tendencies  of  Schwenckfeld,  which  the  ill-advised 
duke  had  favored  at  first.  As  he  labored  for  the 
purity  of  Evangelical  doctrine,  he  also  labored  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church  by 
the  new  Landesordnung  (1540),  by 
Acdyity  in  the  articles  concerning  the  appoint- 
Konigsberg    ment  and  support  of  the   ministers 

I53X~~49«  (1^^);  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  marriage  and  divine  service 
(1544).  He  reconmiended  the  lectio  continua,  or 
continuous  reading  of  the  whole  Bible  in  divine 
service,  thus  making  the  congregations  acquainted 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  thorough  instruction 
in  the  catechism  besides  the  preaching;  he  intro- 
duced church-singing  by  the  use  of  a  hymn-book, 
the  first  in  Prussia.  Repeated  calls  to  Rostock 
he  declined.  He  also  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  and  higher  education. 
He  formed  the  plans  for  the  university  which  was 
founded  in  1544.  During  the  sickness  of  Bishop 
Polentz  in  1546,  the  business  of  the  episcopal 
see  was  entrusted  to  Briessmann,  and  in  1547  he 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  to  correct  abuses  which 
still  existed  in  the  diocese.  He  opposed  especially 
teachings  brought  thither  by  refugees  from  the 
Netherlands,  represented  by  the  humanist  Guli- 
elmus  Gnaphffius  (or  Fullonius,  q.v.),  a  sympa- 
thizer with  Carlstadt.  It  was  also  due  to  Briess- 
mann's  energy  that  the  troubles  caused  by  the  first 
rector  of  the  university,  Georg  Sabinus,  had  no 
lasting  influence.  Against  Andreas  Osiander,  whom 
the  duke  had  called  to  K6nigsberg,  he  defended  the 


genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  and  confession.  Pain- 
ful as  was  this  Osiandrian  controversy  for  Briess- 
mann, yet  he  rejoiced  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
that  the  Moravian  Brethren,  driven  from  Poland 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Polish-Catholic  clergy,  were 
in  1548  received  into  the  Prussian  state  church, 
after  being  settled  in  Prussia  with  the  peimission 
of  the  duke.  In  opposing  the  Osiandrian  errors, 
Briessmann  also  opposed  the  duke  who  at  first 
adhered  to  Osiander.  To  the  suggestion  of  the 
duke  to  hear  the  opinion  of  churches  from  abroad, 
Briessmann  replied:  "  Since  the  present  contro- 
versy concerns  doctrinal  points  which  have  been 
preached  in  Prussia  for  over  twenty-four  years, 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  others  is  not  to  be 
awaited."  These  are  the  last  words  from  his 
mouth  and  pen,  "  the  testament  of  the  first  Reformer 
of  Prussia,  and  therefore  especially  valuable  for 
the  history  of  the  Prussian  Reformation  "  (Tschack- 
ert).  In  the  spring  of  1549  he  retired  from  his 
arduous  duties.  He  is  buried  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  at  K6nigsberg.         David  Erdmann. 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Tsohaokert,  Urkundenbud^  gur  Refer- 
maHonao^Khichie  du  HenogtumM  Pmmen,  vob.  i.,  ii.,  in 
PtMikaHonen  attt  den  kdnigliehen  preitMUtMn  SiaaU- 
archiven,  vols,  xliii.-xlv.,  Leipsic,  1890. 

BRIGGS,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  New  York  City  Jan.  15,  1S41. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
(1857-60),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1861-63), 
and  the  University  of  Berlin  (1866-69).  From 
1863  to  1866  he  was  in  business  with  his  father. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  mimstry 
and  was  pastor  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  from  1870  to  1874, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  1891  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  theology,  and 
since  1904  has  been  professor  of  theological  ency- 
clopedia and  symbolics.  In  1892  he  was  tried 
for  heresy  by  the  Presbjrtery  of  New  York,  but 
was  acquitted,  although  in  the  following  year  he 
was  suspended  by  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1899  he  was  ordiuned  to  the  priesthood  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  Deutsche 
Morgenl&ndische  Gesellschaft,  and  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Review  from  1880  to  1890,  and 
collaborated  with  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  in  editing  the 
International  Theological  Library  (New  York,  1891 
sqq.),  with  S.  R.  Driver  and  A.  Plummer  in  editing 
the  International  Critical  Commentary  (1895  sqq.), 
and  with  F.  Brown  and  S.  R.  Driver  in  preparing 
the  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (12  parts,  Oxford,  1891-1906).  In  addition 
to  nimierous  studies  in  various  theological  period- 
icals, he  has  written  Biblical  Study  (New  York, 
1883);  American  Presbyterianism  (1885);  Mes- 
sianic Prophecy  (1886);  Whither  f  A  Theological 
Question  for  the  Times  (1889);  The  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  (1891);  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and 
the  Reason  (1892);  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch  (1893);  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels  (1894); 
The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles  (1895);  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  (1899);  The 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  (1902);    New  Light  on  the 
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Life  of  Jesus  (1904);  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus 
(1904);  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
(1906). 

BRIGHT,  WILLIAM:  English  church  historian 
and  patristic  scholar;  b.  at  Doncaster  (30  m.  s.  of 
York),  Yorkshire,  England,  Dec.  14,  1824;  d.  at 
Oxford  Mar.  6,  1901.  He  studied  at  Ru^y  and 
University  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1846;  M.A., 
1849),  and  became  fellow  1847;  was  theological 
tutor  in  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Perthshire, 
1851-58;  tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
1862;  appointed  regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1868. 
His  publications  were  very  numerous  and  have 
gone  through  many  editions;  besides  sermons 
and  addresses,  poems,  and  devotional  works  they 
include:  Ancient  Collects  and  Other  Prayers  selected 
from  various  rituals  (London,  1857) ;  A  History  of 
the  Church  from  the  Edict  of  MHan,  A  J),  .fiJ,  to 
the  CouncU  of  Chalcedon,  AJ>.  451  (1860);  Eight- 
een Sermons  of  St.  Leo  I,  sumamed  the  Great,  on 
the  Incarnation f  translation  and  notes  (1862); 
Eusebius*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  text  and  intro- 
duction (1872);  Orations  of  St,  Athanasius  against 
the  Arians,  text,  with  life  (1873);  Socrates* s  Eccle- 
siastical History,  text  and  introduction  (1878); 
Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History  (1878; 
3d  ed.,  1897);  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises  of 
St,  Augustine  (1880);  St.  Athanasius's  Historical 
Writings  (1881);  Later  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius, 
translation,  notes,  and  an  appendix  of  St.  Cyril 
(vol.  xlvi.  of  A  Library  of  the  Fathers,  ed.  E. 
B.  Pusey  and  others,  1881);  Notes  on  the  Canons 
of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  (1882);  Lessons 
from  the  Lives  of  Three  Great  Fathers  (1890);  Mo- 
rality in  Doctrine  (1892);  Waymarks  in  Church 
History  (1894);  The  Roman  See  in  the  Early  Church 
and  Other  Studies  in  Church  History  (1896);  The 
Law  of  Faith  (1898);  Some  Aspects  of  Primitive 
Church  Life  (1898).  With  P.  G.  Medd  he  edited 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  English  prayer-book 
(1865),  and  he  contributed  the  section  on  the  Litany 
to  J.  H.  Blunt's  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1866). 

Biblioorapht:  W.  Bright,  Selected  Lettera,  ed.  B.  J.  Kidd, 
with  Memoir  by  P.  G.  Medd,  London,  1903. 

BRIGHTMAN,  FRANK  EDWARD:  Church  of 
En^and;  b.  at  Bristol  June  18,  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1879),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1884  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  University  College  from  1884  to  1887  and 
assistant  curate  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington, 
in  1887-88,  while  from  1884  to  1903  he  was  Pusey 
Librarian.  He  was  also  examiner  in  the  Theology 
School  in  1899-1901,  and  since  1902  has  been 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as 
well  as  prebendary  of  Carlton  with  Thurlby  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  has  written  Liturgies 
Eastern  and  Western  (vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1896)  and  What 
Objections  have  been  made  to  English  Orders  f 
(London,  1896),  and  has  also  translated  the  Preces 
PrivatoB  of  Lancelot  Andrewes  (1903). 

BRIGHTMAN,  THOMAS:  Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Nottingham  1562;  d.  at  Hawnes  (5  m. 


6.  by  e.  of  Bedford)  Aug.  24,  1607.  He  studied 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1581;  M.A., 
1584;  B.D.,  1591),  became  a  fellow  there  in  1584, 
and  rector  of  Hawnes  in  1592.  He  was  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Presbyterianism  in  £}ngland;  as 
Thomas  Cartwright  says,  "  The  bright  star  in 
the  Church  of  God."  He  subscribed  the  Pres- 
byterian Books  of  Discipline.  He  was  a  fa- 
mous expositor  of  Revelation  (ApoccUypsis  Apo- 
calypseos,  Frankfort,  1609,  Heidelberg,  1612,  Eng. 
transl.,  A  re%jelation  of  the  Revelation,  Amsterdam, 
1615,  Leyden,  1616)  and  of  Daniel  from  xi.  36  to 
end  of  xii.  (Basel,  1614,  which  edition  has  notes  on 
Canticles;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1644).  He  opened 
up  a  new  path  in  the  exposition  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse by  making  two  distinct  millenniums:  the 
first,  from  Constantino  until  1300,  in  this  corre- 
sponding with  the  common  orthodox  view;  the 
second,  from  1300  to  2300,  which  was  a  new  de- 
parture, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  find  a  place 
for  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  more 
glorious  condition  of  the  Church  on  earth,  which 
he  gains  by  a  symbolical  interpretation  of  Rev 
xxi.  and  xxii.  His  views  greatly  modified  the 
Puritan  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
were  expounded  by  different  writers  and  repro- 
duced in  different  forms  long  after  his  death.  His 
collected  works  appeared  London,  1644. 

BRIGIDA,  SAINT,  BRIGITTINES.  See  Bridget, 
Saint,  of  Sweden. 

BRILL,  JAKOB:  Mystic;  b.  at  Leyden  Jan.  21, 
1639;  d.  there  Jan.  28,  1700.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Pontiaan  van  Hattem;  between  1685  and  1699 
he  published  about  forty  works  of  a  mystical- 
devotional  character,  which  were  much  read;  but 
spiritualizing  Christ  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
historical  Christ  almost  disappeared,  and  the  sac- 
rifice on  the  cross  became  a  mere  symbol  of  the 
sacrifice  which  shall  take  place  in  us,  he  at  last  got 
lost  in  a  mystical  pantheism,  far  away  from  Chris- 
tianity. 

Biblioorapht:  A  eulogy  of  Brill  is  found  in  Poiret's  C<ita- 
lootte  dee  icrivaine  myetiqitee  (Lat.  tranal, AmBtardam, 
1708).  Ck>nault  also  Ypey  en  Dermont,  De  hervormde 
Kerk  in  Nederland,  vol.  iii..  Breda.  1824. 

BRINCKERINCK,  JAlf:  A  popular  preacher 
and  spiritual  director  in  connection  with  the  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  the  Common  Life;  b.  near  ZUt- 
phen,  Guelderland,  1359;  d.  at  Eteventer  Mar.  26, 
1419.  Thomas  k  Kempis,  who  wrote  his  life, 
says  that  he  came  of  a  good  family,  but  tells  nothing 
further  of  his  early  life  except  that,  living  in  the 
days  of  the  great  religious  awaJcening  under  Groote's 
influence,  he  was  profoimdly  impressed  by  it. 
He  came  into  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Groote  and  his  disciples,  and  devoted  himself  to 
forwarding  the  "  new  devotion  "  and  the  education 
of  the  young.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1393, 
and  not  long  afterward  took  charge  as  rector  of 
the  house  for  women  founded  at  Deventer  by 
Groote,  "  Meester  Geertshuis  "  as  it  was  commonly 
called  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  of  the). 
He  introduced  a  strict  discipline  into  the  life  of 
the  inmates,  and  was  practically  the  founder  of 
the   sisters   whose   houses   afterward   became   so 
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riunieroua.  Under  his  direction  the  numbere 
grew  so  considerably  that  new  buUdinga  were 
needed.  After  three  yeais  the  church  and  eon  vent 
were  ready  for  occupancy;  at  first  of  wood^  they 
were  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1407.  The  foundation  waa 
placed  under  the  Wmdesheim  chapter,  who  named 
Brinckerinck  as  its  confessor.  Numbering  in  that 
year  twelve  sistera  and  novtccfi,  by  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  community  had  grown  to  con- 
eidenibly  over  a  hundred^  including  ail  claa.ses* 
It  was  Belf-flupporting;  the  eist-crs  copied  and 
illuminated  manuscripts ^  or  occupied  themselves 
profitably  in  other  wnya  according  to  their  gifts. 
In  1408  a  new  houRc  waa  erected  at  Diepenvoctn, 
a  few  miles  away,  in  the  choir  of  whose  church 
Brinckerinck  waa  buried.  He  was  knowTi  far  and 
wide  for  his  i.>opular  preaclimg,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Rudolf  Dicr,  one  of  his  hearers, 
and  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  gave  to 
all  the  impression  that  he  had  nat  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  From  a  manuscript  biography  by  Elizabeth 
of  Delft,  one  of  the  twelve  first  sisters,  we  learn 
that  she  wrote  down  some  of  hia  sermons,  and 
Rudolf  Dier  adds  that  out  of  such  materials  eight 
vernacular  **  collations  "  were  fomied,  containing 
hia  admonitions  to  the  sisters.  These  were  dis- 
coverctl  not  long  ago,  and  published  by  MoU  in 
1866,  They  read  like  notes  of  spoken  dbcourses, 
sometimes  apparently  combinations  of  different 
ones.  Like  the  usual  "  collations  "  of  the  Brethren 
of  tlic  Commofi  Life,  they  were  not  formal  sennona 
following  a  rhetorical  method,  but  simple  and 
artless  talks  which  pass  readily  from  one  topic  to 
Bnother,  and  arse  rich  in  short,  pithy  sentcncca  of  a 
kind  to  be  easily  understood  and  remembered  by 
his  hearers »  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  form  a  notable 
memorial  of  this  remarkable  man,  wlukst?  preaching, 
before  their  publication,  was  known  prii^cipally 
through  the  accoimt  given  by  Thomas  ^  Kempb. 

L.  BCHUI^E, 
BiVLioaHAFHT:  The  Vita  by  ThoEaui  |^  K^mpi^  is  m  the 
Chronicon  monoMtfrii  tS',  AgnetU,  ecJ.  H,  Rottweyile»  Ant- 
werp. 1^15:  atiather  by  J.  Btiscbiufl  Uin  tbe  latter'^  Ckroni- 

O.  Dunbar,  Analet^,  vuJ.  i^^  DvveQtiar,  1719;  idem,  //e' 
Kerktlyk  tn  WtrtlUuh  Dfvmicr,  ib.  1732-88;  W.  MoJl, 
Krrk^ichirdeTiiM  ran  S tdtrlond  voor  de  Hemorminff,  ii*  2, 
209Kiq.,  Utrecht.  1S71. 

BRITISH  CmfRCH.    See  Celtic  Chtjeck. 

BRITISH  HOimuRAS.     See  Central  Ami=rica. 

BRITTIICAWS,  BRITTINIAWS.     See  Baicnr^ANS. 

BRIXEIT,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  diocese  wiuch 
takes  its  name  from  Brixen,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol, 
situated  40  m,  s^.e.  of  Innabriick,  The  present 
Tyrol  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  15  a»d.^ 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  north  Italy 
gives  ground  for  the  suppoaitioQ  that  it  penetrated 
comparatively  early  into  the  Alpine  re^on.  The 
earliest  authentic  mention  of  a  bishopric  in  southern 
Rha?tiaj  however,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century*  Among  the  biahops  of  Vcnetia  and 
Rhajtia  Secunda  who  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Maurice  in  h9\  appearw  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain iDgcnuinua,  whom  Paul  us  Di  aeon  us  and  the 
author  of  the  Versus  de  Qrdine  conpromncialium 
poniificum    destcribe    a^    bishop    of    Sablona,    the 


present  Seben.  The  exij^tence  of  the  bishopric 
seems  to  have  been  oontinuoua  from  thk  time^ 
It  embraced  to  the  south  of  the  Brenner  the  upper 
Eisacktlial  and  the  Pusterthal,  to  the  north  of  the 
Brenner  almost  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  T^rroi 
Probably  under  Otto  IL,  the  see  waa  removed 
from  8eben  to  Brixen;  in  a  document  of  967 
Bishop  Richpert  ia  designated  as  FnhsijiensU 
ecvlesin^  epucopus,  (A,  Hauck*) 

Brixen  eounU  among  the  most  ancient  e^cam- 
p!es  of  exemption  from  the  scctilar  jorisdietioD, 
having  recei\^d  it  from  Chariemagne  and  Louis 
the  Pioua.  Its  territory  increaecil  lat^gely  by  do- 
nations from  Buccesaivc  emperora,  and  Frederick 
I.  (1179)  gave  tU  incumbent  the  princely  title  and 
rights.  Henceforth  the  bbhops  received  investi- 
ture immediately  from  the  emperor,  and  had  a 
seat  and  a  %'^oice  in  the  imperial  diet.  The  aecular 
privileges,  however,  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  powerful  magnates  of  the  Tyrol,  and  at  tbio 
Peace  of  Lun^ville  the  priacipality  was  formally 
HUppressed,  to  be  conferred  the  next  year  on  tbe 
house  of  Aa'rtria.  BrLxea  was  the  meeting^ptaoe 
in  1(>80  of  a  council  of  imperialist  prelatea  who 
undertook  to  depose  Gregory  VII.  and  elect  Gui- 
bert  of  Ravenna  jjope  in  his  place.  Cardinal 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  occupied  the  see  from  1450  to 
1464,  and  Caspar  Ignatius,  Count  KQnigl  <1702- 
1747),  was  among  the  greatest  and  most  active 
prelates  of  his  *lay.  The  nomination  to  the  see  is 
vestixi  in  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

BROAD  CHURCH.     See  ENGLAKn,  CinjitCH  of. 

BROAD  US,  JOHN  ALBERT  i  American  Baptist; 
b-  in  Culpepcr  C^Junty,  Va*»  Jan,  24»  1827;  d,  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  16,  1S9J5,  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Virginia  1850,  and 
wa»  assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  there, 
185 1-53 J  chaplain  to  the  ITniveraity  1S55-57|  paa- 
tor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  place  until,  in 
1859,  on  its  organization,  he  became  professor 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  hom  lie  tics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  then  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  In  1877  the 
seminary  was  removetl  to  IxjuisviUe,  and  in  1SS8 
he  became  its  president.  He  attained  high  rank 
as  teacher^  preacher,  and  i^cholar,  and  published 
two  notable  volumes  in  the  field  of  homiletica. 
The  FrcparcUion  and  Delivery  of  Sermons  (Phila- 
delphia, 1870;  25th  ed.,  by  E.  C.  Dargan,  New 
York,  1905)  and  Leclures  on  the  History  of  Prtach- 
ing  (New  York,  1876);  also  Sermons  and  Addre^cs 
(1886;  6th  ed.,  1905);  a  oommenUry  on  Matthew 
(Philadelpliia,  1887);  Jesus  of  A'aiarethr  (New 
York,  lS9t));  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  according  to 
the  Rev^ised  Version  (1893);  Memoir  of  JameM 
Petigru  Boyce  (1893),  He  also  prepared  a  com- 
mentary on  Mark  (Philadelphia,  1905),  and  edited 
and  revised  the  Oxford  translation  of  Chrysostom's 
bomiliea  on  Phibppians,  Colossiiins,  and  Tht^salo- 
nians,  with  an  essay  on  St.  Chryaoatom  as  a 
bomilist,  in  vol.  :ciij,  of  Philip  Schaff's  N^icene  and 
Post  Nicene  Fathera  (New  York,  1889). 
BiDUoaHAPHT:  A.  T,   ItobertKdn,  Life  and  Ltltcrt  of  Jckn 

Aihert   ffroetdux,  Phitndclphia.  1901 . 

BROCHHANDp  brek^m^nd,  JESPER  RASMITS- 
SEH :    Bishop  of  Zealand;    b.  at  K5ge  (20  m.  a.w. 
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of  Copenhagen),  Zealand ,  Aug.  5,  1585;  d,  at 
Copenhagen  Apr.  19, 1652,  Ho  atudied  at  Heriufs- 
holm,  Copenhagen,  Ley  den,  and  Franeker;  became 
rector  of  Herlufshohn  academy  160S;  prof<asor 
pffidagogictiS,  University  of  Copenhagen,  1610;  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  161  a ;  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  16l5»  In  1617  he  was  appointed  teacher 
to  Prince  ChrifltiaHj  son  of  King  Chrtfltian  IV., 
but  returned  to  the  tmiven^ity  three  years  later. 
At  this  time  Denmark  was  disturbed  by  Roman 
Catholic  propaganda,  and  Brochnmnd  made  the 
contTOveray  with  Rome  a  mibject  of  hia  public 
lectures.  In  1626-28  he  published  Ct^ntroversiiP 
saera  (3  parts),  a  reply  to  Bellarmine^a  attacks 
on  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  l(t34,  at  the  king's 
order,  he  engaged  in  a  polemic  with  the  Jesuits, 
who  endeavored  to  defend  the  conversion  of  Mar- 
grave Christian  William  of  Brandenburg  to  Catliol- 
icism.  In  their  final  reply  the  Jesuits  stigma- 
tised Broehmand  as  a  '^  disturber  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  the  boldest  dcspiser  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
aJid  the  CathoUc  rulers,  a  poisonous  spider^  and 
a  degenerate  Absalom.'^  Against  this  pamphlet 
Brochmand  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which 
after  his  death  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  Apologiw  specuii  veHtatis  ctrnfutatio  (Copen- 
hagen, 1653).  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  Zealand 
in  1639,  and  during  his  long  and  fruitful  activity 
in  this  office  reorganized  the  Danish  cimrch  serv- 
icer eapjecially  by  abolishing  the  Latin  choir,  and 
by  introducing  Wednesday  services  during  Lent* 
His  reputation  a^  a  dogmatkt  wom  established  by 
Ilia  llniversiP  ikeiilogitF  systettui  (2  vols.,  1633)  in 
which  he  proved  himjself  a  bitter  opponent,  not 
only  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  of  the  Re- 
formed, whom  he  calls  "  enemies  of  God  and  of 
truth.''  He  wrote  several  devotional  works,  of 
which  his  Sn&Mz'  sanctificatio  for  more  than  two 
centuries  was  a  favorite  collectioti  of  sermons 
with  the   Danish  people,  (F,  NiELs^LNf.) 

BROEMEI,  brC'mel",  ALBERT  ROBERT:  Ger- 
man Lutheran  pastor  and  author;  b,  at  Teichel 
(15  m,  s.B.e.  of  Erfurt),  Schwarzburg,  Apr.  27,  1815; 
d.  at  Ratxeburg  (12  m.  s.e.  of  Labeck),  Prussia, 
Oct.  28,  1SS5.  He  was  educated  at  Gattingen, 
Jena,  and  Berlin,  and  after  spending  two  years 
helping  Otto  von  Gerlach  (q.v.)  in  both  educational 
And  pastoral  duties  in  the  last-named  place,  was 
callad  in  1S46  t^  be  pastor  of  Lassahn  in  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg.  In  1854  he  became  f^uperin tender tt 
of  the  whole  district,  with  special  charge  of  the 
pnndpal  church  of  Ratzeburg.  Besides  the  multi- 
farious  duties  which  occupied  him  during  the  next 
thirty  years,  he  found  time  for  a  considerable 
literary  activity.  His  principal  work  was  his 
Hamiletische  Charakterbild^  (2  vols.^  Berlin,  1S69- 
1874),  which  is  practically  a  history  of  preaching, 
etpeciaJly  the  poat-Refonnation  and  Gorman. 
Afl  Is  natural  from  the  character  of  his  life,  his 
writings  generally  are  more  practical  than  theo- 
retical, (WiLHBLM  GlAMANN*) 

BROBJIEYj  THOMAS;    EngHsh  mystic;    b,  in 

Worcester  1629;    d.   169L     He  held  a  fellowship 

in  Oxford  until   1660,  when,  as  a  n on- conformist, 

he  refused  to  aceept  the  Anglican  Liturgy.     But 
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previously  he  had  become  a  follower  of  Jakob 
Boehme  the  mystic  (q.v.),  and  with  John  Pordage 
and  Jane  Lead  had  founded  the  Philadelphian 
Society  (see  Lead,  Jajte);  when  he  left  Oxford 
he  came  to  Pordage,  and  lived  with  him  raaiiy  years, 
Bromley  was  active  in  propagating  his  opinions^ 
which  incluiled  the  rejection  of  the  outward  church 
and  of  marria^  not  for  license  but  on  the  theory 
t  hat  the  example  of  Christ  was  in  favor  of 
voluntary  and  holy  virginity  for  all.  He  was 
himself  in  every  respect  an  estimable  man.  His 
works  were  translated  into  German  and  pub- 
lished, in  second  edition,  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic, 
2  vols.,  1719-32.  The  most  important  of  them 
was  The  Way  to  the  Sabbath  of  Rest  (London, 
1692;  later  eds.^  with  additions,  17 1 Q,  and  as  late 
as  1802), 

BROOKE,  STOPFORD  AUGUSTUS:  English 
LTnitarian;  b.  at  Letterkenny  (16  m.  s.w.  of  Lon- 
donderry)! County  Donegal,  Nov.  14,  1832,  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A., 
1856),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1857.  He  was  successively  curate  of 
St.  ^tatthew^Sj  Marylebone  (1857-59)  and  Ken- 
sington Chnrcb  (IS&rMj3).  He  was  then  chaplain 
to  the  princess  royal,  Berlin  (1863-65),  and  after 
his  return  to  England  was  minister  of  St,  James's 
Chapel,  York  Street  (lSa6-75),  and  of  Bedford 
Chapel  (1876-94),  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  queen  in  1872^  but  in  ISSi)  he  withdrew 
from  the  Church  of  England,  fiuLiing  himiielf  unable 
to  accept  the  orthodox  teaching  concerning  miracles. 
Among  his  writings  si>ecial  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  following:  Life  and  Letters  of  the  lale  Fred~ 
erick  W.  Robertson  (2  vols.,  London,  1865);  Free- 
dom  in  the  Church  of  England  (1S71);  SermonB 
(1868-77);  Theology  in  the  English  Poets  (1874); 
A  Fighi  of  Faith  (1S77);  SfdrU  of  the  Christian 
Life  (1881);  Unity  of  God  and  Man  (1886);  Th^ 
Early  Life  of  Jejsus  (1887);  History  of  Early  Eng- 
liAh  Literature  (1892);  Sh^H  Sermons  (1892); 
History  of  English  Literature  (1894);  Study  of 
Tennynon  (1894);  God  ami  Christ  (1894);  Jeaua 
and  Modern  Thmtghl  (1894);  Old  Tegument  and 
Modem  Life  (1S96);  The  Gospel  of  Joy  (1898); 
antl  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning  (1902), 

BROOKS,  ELBRKkGE  GERRY;  American  Uni- 
versalist;  b.  at  Dover,  N.  H,,  July  29,  1816;  d,  at 
Philadelphia  Apr.  3,  1878.  He  was  licensed  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1836;  becjime  pastor  in  West 
Amesbury,  Maas.,  1S37;  iii  East  Cambridge,  1838; 
in  Lowell  (First  LTniversahst  Church),  1S45;  in 
Bath,  Me.,  1846;  in  Lynn,  Masa.  (First  Univer- 
salist  Church),  1850;  in  New  York  (Church  of  our 
Savior),  1859;  in  Philadelphia  (Church  of  the 
Messiah),  1868.  He  was  general  agent  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  General  Convention,  1867- 
1868.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  courageoufl 
and  energetic,  an  advocate  of  the  Maine  liquor 
law  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  (7ivil 
War,  as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  of  remedial  pun- 
ishment in  the  future  world.  He  published  Uni^ 
versolisnt  in  Life  and  Doctrine  arid  its  Superiority 
a^  a  Practical  Pouter  (Now  York,  1863)  and  Our 
New  Departure,  or  the  methods  utuI  works  of    tha 
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Univeraaliat  Church  of  America  as  it  enter b  on  ite 
second  centvry  (Boston,  1874). 

Bduogkafht:  E.  8.  Brooks,  lAfe-Work  of  Elbridoe  Oerry 
Brooks,  Boston*  1881. 

BROOKS,  Pto*LIPS:  American  preacher  and 
bishop;  b.  in  Boston  Dec.  13,  1835;  d.  there  Jan. 
23,  1893.  He  was  of  distinguished  New  England 
ancestry,  being  descended  on  his  father's  side  from 
John  Cotton  and  on  his  mother's  side  from  Samuel 
Phillips,  the  founder  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1855;  studied  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  1856-59;  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Philadelphia,  1859;  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1862;  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  1869;  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1891.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
spiritual,  successful,  and  highly  esteemed  clergy- 
men of  his  time,  and  held  this  position  both  by 
mtellectual  power  and  an  engaging  personality. 
His  preaching  was  preeminently  the  product  of  his 
own  experience;  he  was  of  broad  sympathies  and 
tactful  in  his  dealings  with  men.  He  was  partic- 
ularly coiuteous  in  cultivating  cordial  relations 
with  those  of  other  than  his  own  denomination. 
He  gave  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching 
before  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1877  (published 
as  Lectures  on  Preaching,  New  York,  1877),  and 
was  Bohlen  lectm^r  at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School  in  1879  {The  Influence  of  Jesus,  1879). 
He  published  five  volumes  of  Sermons  during  his 
life  (1878-90),  and  five  have  been  added  since  his 
death  (1893-1905).  His  Letters  of  Travel  written 
to  his  family  appeared  in  1893,  and  a  volume  of 
Essays  and  Addresses,  religious,  literary,  and  social, 
edited  by  his  brother,  John  Cotton  Brooks,  in 
1894.  Individual  sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  have 
been  printed  in  many  forms  and  the  number  of 
books  of  extracts  from  his  preaching  is  very  large. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  best  biography  is  his  Life  and  Letters 

by  A.  V.  G.    Allen,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1900,  condensed 

into  1  vol.,  ib.  1907. 

BRORSON,  HANS  ADOLF:  Bishop  of  Ribe; 
b.  at  Randrup,  on  the  west  coast  of  northern  Sles- 
wick,  Jime  20,  1694;  d.  at  Ribe,  Jutland,  Jime  3, 
1764.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(1712-17),  devoting  himself  more  to  history  and 
literature  than  to  theology,  and  acted  as  tutor 
in  the  house  of  an  uncle  at  Liigum  in  Sleswick, 
where  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  religious  revival 
at  that  time  making  itself  felt  in  this  province. 
In  1722  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Randrup, 
and  in  1729  he  was  called  as  deacon  to  Tondem. 
Here  he  began  collecting  Danish  hymns  for  the 
use  of  his  congregation,  to  replace  the  German 
ones  previously  sung  before  and  after  the  Danish 
sermon.  In  1732  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  Christmas  hymns  which  contains  some  of  his 
most  excellent  compositions;  later  he  published 
other  booklets,  and  in  1739  the  first  edition  of  his 
Troens  rare  Klenodie  ("  Tlie  Faith's  Rare  Jewel  "), 
a  collection  of  250  hynms,  mostly  translations  from 
the  German.  In  1737  King  Christian  VI.  appointed 
him  dean  of  Ribe  stift,  and  two  years  later  he 
succeeded  to  the  bishopric.  Brorson  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Danish  hymn-writers,  and  is  pre- 


eminently the  poet  of  Christmas.  His  hymns  are 
associated  with  the  melodies  of  the  people,  and 
he  was  essentially  a  singer  for  those  who  wor- 
ship in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  While  not 
imable  to  write  original  hymns,  it  was  especially 
the  hymns  and  melodies  of  German  Pietism  that 
he  transplanted  into  the  church  of  Denmark.  The 
best  edition  of  his  hymns  is  by  P.  A.  Arland  (Co- 
penhagen, 1867).  (F.  NiBLSEKt.) 

Bibliographt:  A.  D.  JdrKonaen,  H.  A.  Brormm,  Copen- 
hagen. 1887. 

BROTHERHOODS,  RELIGIOUS.  See  Confra- 
ternities. 

BROTHERS   OF  THE   CHRISTIAll   SCHOOLS. 

See  Christian  Brothers. 

BROUGHTON,  brau'tun,  HUGH:  Church  of 
England  Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Oldbury  (near  the 
border  of  Wales,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shrop- 
shire, 1549;  d.  in  Tottenham,  London,  Aug.  4, 
1612.  He  was  helped  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an 
education  by  Bernard  Gilpin  (q.v.),  and  became 
fellow  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's  colleges,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1570).  In  London  he  gained  fame 
as  a  preacher  of  Puritan  doctrine.  In  1588  he 
published  A  Consent  of  Scripture,  a  treatise  on 
Bible  chronology;  it  was  attacked  at  both  univer- 
sities and  Broughton  undertook  lectures  in  its 
defense  at  London.  In  1589  or  1590  he  went  to 
Germany  and  thenceforth  spent  most  of  his  life 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  disputed  with  Jews, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants  who  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  wrote  letters  to  England  asking 
for  appointments.  His  learning  and  ability  were 
unquestioned,  but  his  imhappy  temper  and  bad 
manners  prevented  his  advancement.  He  was 
long  anxious  to  assist  in  preparing  a  new  version 
of  the  Bible,  but  when  the  translators  were  vp- 
pK>inted  by  King  James  in  1604  he  was  not  one  of 
them,  and  when  their  work  was  done  he  made  a 
bitter  attack  upon  it.  His  writings  were  collected 
by  Lightfoot,  with  the  pompous  title  The  Works  of 
the  Great  Albionean  Divine,  Renowned  in  Many 
Nations  for  Rare  Skill  in  Salem's  and  Athens's 
Tongues  and  Familiar  Acquaintance  with  cUl  Rob- 
biniccd  Learning,  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton  (London, 
1662);    a  sketch  of  his  life  is  included. 

Biblioorapht:  Beeidea  the  life  prefixed  to  his  works,  there 
are  available  sketches  in:  B.  Brook.  Lives  of  the  PurHane, 
ii.  215  £>qq..  London,  1813;  A.  k  Wood,  Athence  Oxonieneee^ 
ed.  P.  Bliss,  ii.  308  sqq.,  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20. 

BROUSSON,  bru"s6ri',  CLAUDE:  French  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Ntmes  1647;  executed  at  Montpellier 
Nov.  4,  1698.  He  practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Castres, 
Castelnaudary,  and,  after  1679,  in  Toulouse,  and 
employed  his  talent  with  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
to  defend  his  coreligionists  against  the  rigorous 
measures  of  the  government.  In  1683  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  France  and  lived  for  a  time  in 
Lausanne.  He  visited  Berlin  and  Holland  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  between  the  Protestant 
princes  against  Louis  XIV.  In  1689  he  returned 
to  France  and  traveled  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  ooimtry  admonishing  and  exhorting  his 
brethren,  though  a  price  was  put  on  his  head,  and 
he  was  hunted  by  the  officials  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
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In  1693  he  again  retiretl  to  Luusmuie,  and  wiia 
ordained  there  (16&4).  In  1695  he  reentered 
Franco  through  Sddan,  and  viflited  most  of  the 
Eeformed  congregutiona  north  of  the  Loire,  finally 
escaping  through  Franchc-Comtfi  into  Switzerland, 
Once  more,  in  1697,  he  ™ited  France ^  but  waa 
Kiuglit  at  Oloron,  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
atrangling.  Among  hia  works,  of  which  a  list  is 
giv^en  in  La  FruTXre  'pto^tanie^  voL  iii.t  the  most 
prominent  are:  &tni  des  r^formis  de  France  (The 
Hague,  1CS5);  La  Manrte  mystique  d\i  dvsert  (Am- 
sterdam, 1695);  Lettru  poit&rcdes  sur  te  mntiqtie 
des  caniiqu&t  (Delft,  1697). 

Biruogr^feit:  A.  Boml,  BioffnphiedeC.  Broutton,  NJiohi.^ 
ISS2;  H.  3.  B&ynefl.  TA*  Evangglitt  af  thv  Dtnri.  Life  itf 
C.  BrouM&n,  London,  1SS3. 

BROWIV,  ARTmm  JUUSON:  Presb3rterian;  b. 
at  Hollistoii,  Ma.sH„  Dec.  3,  1S.56.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Wabaah  College  (B.A.,  1S80)  and 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  (18S3)»  He  waa 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1883, 
and  held  succ^*ssive  pastoratea  at  Ripon,  Wia.  ( 18&V 
1884),  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oak  Park,  111, 
(1884-88),  and  Fir$t  Presbyterian  Church,  Porl^ 
land,  Ore.  (1&S8-95),  Sinc«  1895  he  has  been  one 
of  the  aecretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  MiaaionB.  In  addition  to  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  he  has  written  Ths  Ne-w 
Era  in  the  Philippines  (Chicago,  1903)  and  Ne%p 
Foreei  in  Old  China  (1904), 

BROWN,  CHARLES  REYNOLDS:  Congrega- 
tionaliatj  b.  at  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  1,  1862, 
He  was  graduated  from  tlie  University  of  Iowa 
(B.A.,  1883;  M.A.,  1886)  and  the  School  of  Th^ 
ology  of  Boston  Univeraity  (1SS9).  He  was  paa- 
tor  of  Wesley  Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh, 
Cincinnati,  O.  (ias^92);  of  Winthrop  Congrega- 
tional Chureii,  Boston  (1892-96);  since  1896  he 
ha«  been  pastor  of  the  First,  Congregational  Church, 
Oakland,  Cal.  He  was  sjjecial  lectun^r  on  ethics 
in  Leland  Stanford  Uni%^erstty  in  190(M*6,  Lyman 
Beecher  lecturer  at  Vale  in  19O5-06,  and  lecturer 
on  ethics  in  Mills  College  in  I9l>6-08,  In  1897  he 
made  a  tour  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  has  been 
ppcaident  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mills  College 
since  1902  and  a  director  of  the  Oakland  Asso- 
ciated Clumties  since  18iJ9,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  tlie  reconstruction  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco churches  after  the  earthquake  of  1906»  In 
theology  he  is  a  liberaE^  and  in  addition  to  pam- 
pbleta  and  aermona,  has  written  Ttvo  Parablm  (Chi- 
cago, 1S98);  The  Main  Points  :  A  Study  in  ChriJt- 
tian  Belief  (San  Francisco,  1899);  and  The  Sociat 
Message  of  the  Mtxiem  Futpit  (Yale  lectures,  New 
York,  1906). 

BROWTT,  CHARLES  RUFUS:  Baptist;  b,  at 
East  Kingston.  N.  II.,  Feb,  22,  1849.  He  was 
educat€H.l  at  PhillijMi  Exeter  Academy  (1863-65) 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1865-69 J, 
and  attained  the  rank  ol  m suiter.  He  resigned 
from  the  navy*  however,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Newton  Theological  Inetitution  (1874-75,  1877- 
1878),  Harvard  University  ( B.A..  1877),  Union  Theo* 
logical  Seminarv  (1878-79),  and  the  universitiea 
of  Berlin   (1879-80)   and  Leipaic   (1880-^81).     He 


was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  at  FnmkUn, 
N.  H.,  in  1881,  and  remained  there  as  pastor  until 
1883.  He  was  appointed  associate  prof^sor  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  18S3,  and  since 
1886  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate 
langtiages  there.  He  was  also  librarian  of  the 
institution  in  1884-85,  1889-97,  and  1900-06, 
secretary  of  the  faculty  in  1887-92,  and  registrar  in 
1892-95.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  since  18S3, 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Socrety  (1886),  the  Archeological  Institute 
of  America  (1899),  and  the  department  of  arche- 
ology in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1902), 
He  has  written  An  Aramaic  Method  (2  parts, 
Chicago,  ISS4-86);  in  1893-94  edited  the  courae 
of  Sunday-school  lessons  in  the  Bible  Study  Minor 
Graded  Lesson  System,  and  made  a  critical  tranala^ 
tion  of  Jeremiah  (Philadelphia,  1907). 

BROWll^  DAVID:  Free  Chureh  of  Scotland; 
b,  at  Aberdeen  Aug.  17,  1803;  d,  there  July  3, 
1897.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
(MA.,  1821);  was  licensed  I826«  and  was  assistant 
to  Edward  Irving  in  London  1830-32;  was  ordained 
minister  of  a  country  chape!  six  miles  southwest 
of  Banff  1836;  he  went  >^ith  the  Free  Chureh  1843, 
and  the  same  year  became  minister  of  St,  James's, 
Glasgow;  was  elected  professor  of  apologetics, 
church  history,  and  exegesis  of  the  Goapela  at  the 
Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  1857;  elected 
principal  1876,  and  resigned  his  professorship  1887. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  was  deeply  inter^ted  in  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  and  a  member  of  the  third 
General  Council  at  Belfast,  1888,  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Robertaon  Smith  in  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  from 
Aberdeen,  and  as  a  member  of  the  New  Testament 
revision  company  took  a  highly  conservative  posi- 
tion. He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  Chureh  in  1885.  Besides  numer- 
ous contributions  to  the  periodicals,  he  published 
Christ^s  Second  Coming:  Will  it  be  PremUteniat  f 
(Ekiinburgh,  1846;  6th  ed.,  1867),  a  classic;  CruRhed 
Hopes  Crowned  in  Death,  a  memorial  of  his  son, 
Alexander  Brown,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  d. 
Ji^Ti.,  1860  (London,  1861);  The  ResUrration  o}  the 
Jews:  the  H^^tary^  FHndples,  and  Bearings  o/  the 
Question  (Edinburgh,  1861);  Life  of  ike  tale  John 
Duncan  (1872);  The  Apocalypse  :  its  strudure 
and  pritnary  predldionB  (London,  1891)*  He  col- 
laborated with  R,  Jamreson  and  A.  R,  Fausset  in 
preparing  the  Commentary ^  Critical ^  Exptsrimtntai, 
and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and  /Vei^  Testaments  (6 
vols.,  Gla:jgow,  1864-70),  furnishing  the  portion 
devoted  to  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  wrote  the  oommentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  for  Schaff^s  Popidar 
Commenlary  an  the  New  Testament  (1882);  and 
prepared  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  Dods  and 
Whyte's  Handbooks  for  BibU  Classes  (Edinburgh, 
1883), 

Btblioghaptit:  W.  G*  Blaikie*  David  Broken,  ^  ^  ,  A  AfMn- 
oir,  Loudou.  169& 
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BROWK,  FRAIfClS^  Presbyt^riaia :  b.  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  Dec.  26,  1849.  He  was  educated  at 
Daj-tmouth  College  (B-A.,  1870),  Umon  Theo- 
lo^cal  Seminary  {1877),  and  the  Umversity  of 
Berlin  (1877-79).  He  was  assistaat  master  in 
Ay^re'  Latin  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1870-72, 
and  tutor  in  Greek  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1872-74. 
From  1879  to  !8S1  he  wa^  lecturer  in  Biblical 
philology  in  Union  Tlioologieal  Seminary,  and  was 
associate  profeaaor  of  tho  same  aubject  from  ISSl 
to  1890,  when  he  was  appointed  Davenport  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  lEUiguages  in 
the  same  institution.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis 
since  ISSO,  and  was*  its  president  in  1895-96;  » 
member  of  the  Society  of  Historical  Theology 
(Oxford)  since  1S91  and  its  president  in  1899-1900; 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
SLncG  1 88 1 .  In  addition  to  num  erous  b  rief er  studies , 
he  haii  written;  Thi  Teaching  of  the  Ti^lve  Apo^tlm 
(New  York,  18S4;  in  eollftboration  with  R.  D. 
Hitchooek);  As.syriology,  its  Use  ajid  Abuse  in  Old 
TeAfatfmtt  Study  {1885);  A  H threw  und  EnglUh 
Lexicon  of  the  Old  TeRtament  (12  parts,  Oxford, 
1891-1906;  in  collaboration  with  S.  R,  Driver 
and  C,  A.  Briggs);  and  The  ChriHtian  Point  of 
View  (New  York,  1992;  in  collaboration  with 
A.  C.  McGiffert  and  G.  W.  ICnox). 

BROWN,  HUGH  STOWELL:  i:ngliflh  Baptist; 
b.  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Aug.  10,  1823;  d.  at 
Liverpool  Feb.  24,  1886.  He  learned  surveying, 
and  became  a  railroad  engineer;  at  twenty-one  en- 
tered King  William's  College,  Castletown »  Isle  of 
Man,  to  study  for  tho  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church;  doubts  conceniiag  the  baptismal  teaching?^ 
of  the  Church  and  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
led  Mm  to  think  of  returning  to  his  trade;  in  1846 
be  joined  the  Baptists,  in  1847  became  minister 
of  tht;  Myrtle  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  re- 
mained there  till  hia  death.  He  inaug\irated  Sun- 
day afternoon  lectures  for  workingmen,  with  whom, 
owing  to  bis  early  esperiencea,  he  had  great  influ- 
ence. He  was  president  of  the  Baptist  Union 
1878,  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  and  president  of  the  Liverpool  Peace 
Society.  He  published  numerous  lectures  and 
sermons . 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  llnoh  StifWtU  Br&um.,  hiM  Autobiography,  hit 
VommonpUice  Bitok.  and  K^tnebt  from  hi4  S^^tutna  and 
AfMreMet^  a  memoriid  Volume,  edited  by  tiiii  soti -In-law, 
W.  S.  CaJDC,  LondoD,  18S7;  DN^B,  Bupplement  vol.,  t 
300-301, 

BROWN,  JAMES  BAIDWHf:  English  Congre- 
gational ist;  b.  in  London  Aug.  19,  1820;  d. 
there  June  23,  18S4.  He  studied  at  London  Uni- 
versity (B,A.j  IS39);  studied  law  for  tw*o  years 
and  then  studied  theology  at  Highbury  College; 
became  minister  of  Ixindon  Road  Chapel,  Derby ^ 
1843;  of  Clay  lands  Cha^wl,  Clapham  Road,  London, 
1846,  and  remained  with  this  congregation  till 
bis  death;  a  new  church  on  Brixton  Road  (Brixton 
Independent  Church)  was  occupied  in  1870,  He 
was  diatinguished  for  the  breadth  of  hia  theologicat 
views  and  strongly  oppoaed  to  Calvinism.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  public  movements  Ruch 
an  the  relief  of  the  laboring  elai^e^  durijig  the 


Lancashire  cotton  famine.  He  favored  the  opening 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays,  and  waa  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  admission  of  disaenters  to  the 
universities.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  conditional  immortality  a5  a  deadly  error. 
In  1878  he  was  chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union;  at  this  time  a  movement  to  discover  some 
common  ground  on  which  Christians  of  varioua 
waya  of  tlunking  might  unite  in  independence  of 
dogma  and  of  the  historic  side  of  Christianity 
had  made  such  progress  nn  to  caII  for  repressive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Union  in  the  opinion  of 
many;  he  strongly  opposed  such  action,  but  was 
o'Nerruletl  and  outvoted.  Hia  more  important 
hooks  w^ere:  The  Diinne  Life  in  Man  (London, 
1 859),  which  brought  upon  liim  a  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy; The  Soul's  Exodus  and  Pilgrimage  (1862); 
The  Dimne  Treatment  of  Sin  (1864);  The  Home 
Life  in  (he  Light  of  Us  Divine  Idea  (1S66);  idoh- 
tries f  Old  and  New,  their  Cause  and  Cure  (1867): 
The  Fir^l  Printiple^  of  Eede^iaHical  Truth  (1871); 
The  Higher  Life,  itit  Reidityi  ExperiencCj  and  Des- 
tiny (1874);  Tfie  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the 
Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love  (1875);  Home,  Us  Reia- 
tion  to  Afan  and  Society  (1883). 

BiBMOGitAFnY:  For  hia  Ufo  confltiU  Elicabptli  B.  Brown, 
J.  Baldwin  Browrtr  MinUter  of  Bri^tiyn  Ind^pvndmd 
Church,  Loridqn,  1SS4  (by  Ua  wifp), 

BROWN,  JOHNi  English  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Bolton-le-Moors  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Manchester), 
Lancashire,  June  19,  1830.  He  was  educated  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  the  Lancashire 
Independent  Coilegc,  Mao  Chester  (B.A.,  London 
Univeraity,  1853),  and  was  miniater  of  Park  Chapel, 
Manchester,  from  1855  to  1864,  and  of  Bunyan 
Church,  BtKlfortl,  from  1864  to  IQOTi,  when  he 
became  pastor  emeritus.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1S91,  Congregational  Union  lecturer  in  1898^ 
and  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yalo  in  1899. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Coimty  Association 
of  Free  Churches  in  Bedfordshire  from  1878  to 
1902,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  C^n* 
gregational  Union  of  England  and  Walejj,  1893-95, 
He  represented  the  latter  body  at  the  Triemiial 
Union  of  the  United  States  at  Minnea|)olLs  io  1892, 
and  at  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  at  Toronto  in  1905.  In  Bibhcal  criticism 
he  is  a  liberal  conservative,  and  in  theology  belongs 
to  the  evangelical  school.  In  addition  to  numeroua 
pamphlets  and  maga^^ine  articles,  he  has  w^ritten: 
Lectures  on  th^  Book  of  Re\)elati^n  (London,  1S66); 
God*s  Book  for  Man's  Life  (1881);  John  Bunyan, 
his  Life,  Times,  and  Work  (1885);  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  Nei&  England  (1895);  The  Bedfordshire 
Union  of  Christians  (1896);  Apostolical  Succes^icm 
in  the  Light  of  History  and  Fad  (Congregational 
Union  lectures,  1S98);  The  Present  Crisis  in  the 
Church  of  England  (1S99);  Furiian  Preaching  in 
England  (Yale  Lectures  for  1890,  New  York,  1900); 
Era»  of  Nonconformity  (2  vols.,  London,  1904), 
He  likewise  edited  Bunyan' s  PilgriTn's  Progress, 
Holy  War,  and  Grace  Abounding  (3  vols.,  London, 
1887—88),  and  the  same  author*s  complete  works 
for  the  Cambridge  University  Pre«a  (2  vols.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1905-06). 
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BROWNj  JOHH :  The  namo  of  several  Scotch 
ministers,  the  most  noteworthy  being: 

1.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh:  Scotch  Btirgher 
minifiterj  eldest  son  of  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Whit- 
bum  (21  m.  w^.w,  of  Etiinburgh),  Linlithgowahim 
(b.  1754;  d.  1832),  and  grandson  of  John  Brown 
of  Haddington  (q,v.):  b.  at  Whitbiim  July  12, 
1784;  d.at  Edinburgh  Oct.  13,  ifeiS.  He  studieS 
at  Edinburgh  and  tEie  divinity  hall  of  the  Burgher 
Church  at  Selkirk ;  was  licensed  1805  and  ordained 
minister  of  the  Burglier  Church  of  Biggaj,  Lanark- 
Bhiri*,  180^;  became  minister  of  the  Rose  Street 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1822,  and  of  the  Broughton 
Place  Church  in  the  afime  city  1829;  was  professor 
of  exegetical  theology  to  the  United  Associate 
Synod  after  1834.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State ^  and  in  1845 
was  tried  (and  acquitted)  before  the  synod  on  a 
charge  of  holding  tmsound  views  concerning  the 
atonement.  He  was  a  fine  orator  and  a  voluminous 
writer;  the  most  prominent  of  liis  works  are: 
Expomt4?ry  Discourses  on  First  Peter  (3  vols., 
Edinburgh,  184S)j  Expntntion  of  the  Discourmg 
and  Sa^ngs  of  our  Lord  JesMs  ChriM  (3  vols.,  1850); 
The  Resurredion  of  Life,  an  exposition  of  I  CJor.  xv, 
( 1 852 ) ;  Expfisit/>ry  i)wfcour(f ei  on  Galiitw ns  ( 1 853 ) ; 
Anolytical  Exposition  of  tke  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
RoTTiafis  (1857)*  He  was  the  father  of  the  well- 
known  John  Brown,  M.D,  (b.  ISIO;  d.  1SS2),  author 
of  Bab  and  his  Friends  (Edinburgh,  1S59). 
BiBLioGRAPnT:  J.  Cairn*.  Mejnoirv  of  John  Browjit  Edin- 
burgh, lafll;  DNB,  vii.  18-19. 

2*  John  Brown  of  Haddington:  Scotch  Burgher 
minister;  b.  at  Carpow,  near  Abernethy  (on  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  6  m.  s.e.  of  Perth),  Perthshire,  1722; 
d.  at  Haddington  (12  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh)  June  19^ 
1787.  He  was  poor  and  self-taught,  but  acquirtid 
no  small  amount  of  learning;  wai3  a  herd-boy,  ped- 
ler»  soldier,  and  school-teacher;  studied  theology 
undcT  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  James  Fisher  of 
Glasgow;  was  licensed  in  1750,  and  in  1751  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession 
Church  of  Haddington,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  declining  a  eall  as  professor  of  divinity  in 
Queen's  College,  N*  J.  After  1768  he  was  professor 
of  theology  to  the  Associate  Synod,  His  yearly 
income  from  his  church  never  exceeded  £50,  and 
his  professorship  had  no  salary;  nevertheless  he 
brought  up  a  large  family,  gave  freely  in  charity, 
and  wrote  books  (which  brought  him  no  pecuniary 
profit)  not  only  popular  but  valuable.  They  in- 
dudei  Two  Sh<jrt  CakrJiUtms  Mutualbj  Connected 
(Edinburgh,  1764);  A  DtcHmary  of  the  Bible  (2 
vols.,  iim;  revised  ed..  J 868);  Tk€  8df -inter- 
preting Bible  (2  vols.,  1778;  often  reprinted);  and 
A  Compendious  Hiatory  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Irdand  and  America 
(2  vols-,  Glasgow,  1784;  new  edition  by  Thomas 
Brown,  Edinburgh,  1823). 

BiBLiooRArar:  Sketch**  of  hia  life  art  prefixed  to  varioui 
editJODfl  of  hit  work*;  the  hemi  is  th»t  by  his  won*  prefijccid 
to  hin  Select  Bemaina^  «!.  hi*  Sgh*.  J.  and  E.  Brovm,  thi> 
edited  b^  W.  Brown,  EdiDburgb,  ISbG.  Consult  al«o 
DNB,  viL  12-14. 

BROWTT,  JOHTT  HEWTOIT;  American  Baptist; 
b,  at  New  Lfondoiij  Conn.,  June  29,  1803;    d,  at 


German  town,  Penn.,  May  15,  1S6S,  He  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  Institute  (Colgate  Uni- 
versity), Hamilton,  N,  Y.,  1823;  preached  at 
Buifalo,  N.  y,,  Providence,  R.  I..  Maiden,  Mass,, 
and  Exeter,  N.  H.;  was  professor  of  theology  and 
church  history  in  the  New  Hampton  (New  Hamp)- 
shire)  Theological  Institution,  1838-45;  pastor  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  1845-49;  editorial  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  1849  till  his 
death.  He  prepared  (1833)  and  revised  (1852) 
the  "  New  Hampshire  [Baptist]  Confession  of 
Faith,"  His  most  important  literary  work  was 
the  Encydop(Edia  of  Heligious  Knowledge  (Brattle^ 
boro,  1835). 

BROWTJ,  PETER  HUME:  Scotch  historian,  lay- 
man; b.  at  Haddington  (18  m.  e,  of  Edinburgh), 
Haddingtonshire,  Dee.  17,  18;"H).  He  was  etlucatod 
at  Edinburgh  University  (M.A.,  1873),  and  had 
originally  intended  to  enter  the  Church.  He  gave 
up  this  plan,  however,  and  ultimately  turned  hia 
attention  to  history.  In  1898  he  wajs  made  editor 
of  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland, 
and  three  years  later  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  ancient  (Scottiah)  history 
and  paleography  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh* 
He  has  written;  George  BuchaTian^  HumaniM  and 
Re  former  (Edinburgh,  1890);  Early  TraveUers  in 
Scotland  (London,  1891);  Scotland  before  1700, 
from  Contemporary  Documents  (Edinburgh,  1893); 
John  Knox:  a  Biography  {2  vols.,  1895);  History 
of  Borland  (2  vols,,  Cambridge,  1898-1902);  Scot- 
land in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  (Rhind  Lectures  for 
19(J3;  Loudon,  1904);  and  George  Buchanan  and  his 
Times  (1906). 

BROWN,  PHCEBE  ALLEN  (HHISDALE);  Hymn- 
writer;  b.  at  Canaan,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y*, 
May  I,  1783;  d.  at  Marshall,  Henry  County,  Rl., 
Oct.  10,  1861.  She  was  left  an  oq^han  at  the  age 
of  two,  and  in  early  life  suffered  great  hardship 
and  even  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  strangers; 
she  first  leameti  to  write  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
In  1805  she  married  Timothy  Brown  (d.  1853) 
and  moved  to  East  Windsor,  Conn.  In  1813  the 
family  went  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Ellington, 
and  in  1818  to  Monson,  Mass.  Her  husband  was 
a  village  mechanic,  the  family  was  poor,  and  her 
life  was  hampered  by  care;  nevertheless  she  read 
much,  kept  up  systematic  Bible  study,  and  foimd 
money  to  devote  to  Christian  work,  especially  to 
the  cause  of  missions.  She  wrote  for  her  own 
amusement,  but  published  newspaper  articles, 
tracts,  and  a  volume  of  tales,  Tfi^  Tree  and  its 
Fruits  (New  York,  1836);  she  left  an  autobiog- 
raphy in  manuscript.    Her  best  known  hymn, 

*'  I  lovti  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  ev«ry  cumbering  care,^' 

is  said  to  have  been  written  at  EUington  at  a  time 
when  poverty  and  domestic  duties  left  little  oppor- 
tunity for  meditation  at  home  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  for  a  walk  every  day  at  dusk; 
some  thoughtless  remarks  of  neighbors  being 
reported  to  her,  she  wrote  *'  An  Apology  for  my 
Twilight  Rambles/*  The  second  line  originally 
read  **  From  little  ones  and  care."  The  poem 
waa  first  printed  (abric^ed  fmd  revised)  in  Nettlo- 
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ton's  VUlage  Jfymn*  (New  York,  1S24).  Tlie  tune 
"  Monson/'  to  which  it  m  often  sting,  waa  written 
by  her  son,  Samuel  Robbine  Brown  (q.vO^ 

BlALtoOftJkPUv:  F.  M.  Bird,  m  The  Independeni  far  J&ti.  6, 
JftQ.  20,  and  April  H.  ISBt;  S.  W.  Duffie^.  Engliti^ 
Hvmna.  pp.  242-245,  New  Ydrk,  1880  (kivba  orii^naJ  text 
of  the  bynm  mentioDed  in  the  Utxt);  Julian,  lli/mnolagy. 

BROWN,  SAMUEL  ROBBLtS:  The  firet  Amer- 
ican appointed  niisj^ionary  to  Japan;  b.  at  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  June  3d,  IS  10,  son  of  Phceb« 
(Hinsdale)  Brown  (q.v.);  d,  ai  Monson,  MaaB., 
June  20,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale,  1832; 
■tudied  at  the  Theological  School,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
183;V-37,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  1837-38;  went  to  CMna  in  1^38  and  took 
charge  of  a  school  founded  and  maintained  by 
the  Morrison  Education  Society  (see  MoRftisON. 
Robert),  located  fir?(t  at  Macao,  in  1842  r(?moved 
to  Hongkong.  He  returned  to  America  in  1847 
bringing  with  him  three  Chinese  boys,  one  of  whom 
waa  Yung  Wing,  aft^jrward  at  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Education  CJommissioni  he  taught  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  1848-51,  and  waa  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  and  principal  of  a  suc- 
cessful school  at  Owasco  Outlet  (Sand  Beach)* 
near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1 851-^59;  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators (1851)  and  first  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Elmira  College,  the  firs^t  chart'erctl 
woman's  coliege  in  America.  In  May,  1859,  he 
sailed  for  Japan  as  mlBsionary  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  and#  locate<l  at  Kanagawa  till 
1863,  when  he  removed  to  Yokohama;  returned  to 
Americji  in  18*17  aud  for  tw-o  years  preached  for  hi« 
old  cluirch  at  Owasco  Outlet;  was  again  in  Japan 
186^^79.  Dr.  Brown  arrived  in  Japan  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  country;  during  the 
difficult  transition  period  which  followetl  he  labored 
with  rare  judgment  and  unfailing  £eal  for  both 
natives  and  foreign  rcHidents.  His  views  and  hia 
methods  were  free  from  narrowness  and  he  con- 
aidered  the  advancement  of  civilization  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Christian  missionary.  He  wrot^ 
many  articles  and  newspaper  letters  on  Chinese 
and  JapanetM;  aubjeets;  prepared  Hchool  bookfi 
for  his  pupils;  published  Cotloguml  JafKineHe 
(Shanghai,  I8tj3),  and  Prendergajst^s  Mastery  System 
Adapted  to  the  Study  of  Japanese  or  EngliJih 
(Yokohama,  1878);  and  assisted  in  the  Japiinese 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  just 
before  his  death  and  pubhsheil  the  same  year. 

BiRLiocRAPHTt  W^  E,  GrifRs,  A  Mala-  of  th^  NfW  Orient. 
Samuet  R,  Brown,  New  Yofk,  1902, 

BROWN,  WILLIAM  ADAMS;  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  New  York  City  Dtsc.  29,  1 865.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  University  (B.A„  18S6),  Union  ThtMilogical 
Seminary  (1890),  and  the  Univeraity  of  Berlin 
(1890-92),  He  w^as  successively  instructor  in 
church  hiistory  (1892-93)  and  systematic  thetilogy 
{1893—95)  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  w  as  p  ro  vision  al  p  rof esso  r  o  f  sy stc  ma  t  ic  theology 
from  1895  to  1898,  and  has  been  Roosevelt  pro- 
feasor  of  the  iame  subject  since  1898.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Soricty  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  and  lias  written,  in  addition  to  contribu- 
tions to  Qafiiingi's  Didiomiry  of  the  BibU,  Musical 


Instruments  and  theu-  Homes  (New  York,  1888); 
The  tiseencc  of  Chruiianily  (1S92);  Christ  the  Viial- 
iziny  Principie  of  Chri^ian  Theology  (1898);  and 
Christian  Theology  In  Outline  (1907). 

BROWH,    WILLIAM     MONTGOMERY:     Prol^ 

estant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Arkansas;  b.  near 
Orrville,  O.,  Nov.  6,  1855.  He  was  educated  at 
Sea  bury  HalJ,  Faribault,  Minn,,  and  by  private 
tutors,  and  gi^uatcd  from  Bexley  Hall,  the  the- 
ological seminary  of  Kenyon  College,  tiainbierj 
0-,  1884.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  18S3,  and 
prie«t,  1S84,  He  waa  in  chai^  of  Grace  Mission, 
Gallon,  0.,  1883-91,  and  during  this  period  estab- 
lished *even  other  missions  in  adjacent  plac^.  In 
1891  he  was  chosen  general  missionary  and  arch- 
deacon of  tlie  diocese  of  Ohio,  and  in  this  capacity 
founded  many  new  parishes,  besides  building 
twenty^one  mission  chapeLi,  He  was  likewise 
secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Missionary  Committee 
and  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Truat^;e«.  In  1898 
he  was  consecrated  bishop-coadjutor  of  Arkansas, 
and  on  tbu  death  of  Bishop  Henry  N,  Piertse  in 
1899,  liecame  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  has  writr 
ten  The  Churrh  far  Americans  (New  York,  1896). 

BROWNE,     EDWARD     HAROLD :     Bishop     of 

Winchester;  b.  at  Aylesbury  (35  m.  n.w.  of  Lon- 
don), Buckinghamshire,  Mar.  6,  181 1;  d.  at  Shales, 
near  Bitt*me  (2  m.  n.e.  of  Southampton ) ,  Hamp- 
shire, Dec.  18,  1891.  He  «tudietl  at  Emmanuel 
tbllcge,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1832;  M.A.,  1836; 
B,D.,  1855);  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  liia  eol- 
lejpe,  1837;  cumt€  of  Stroud,  Glouccsterebire,  1840; 
perpetual  curate  of  St.  James's,  Exeter,  1841;  per- 
petual curate  of  St.  Si  1 1  weirs,  Exeter,  1842;  vice- 
principal  and  i>rofes«or  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  Wales,  1843;  vicar  of  Ken- 
wjTi-cum-Kea,  Cornwall  ^  and  prebendary  of  Exe- 
ter, 1S49;  vicar  of  Heavitree  and  canon  of  Exeter. 
1857;  in  1854  he  was  appointed  Norririian  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  in  1864  ivas  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Ely;  in  1873  translate<i  to 
Winchester;  resigned  1890.  He  took  a  deep 
intereest  in  the  *'  Old  Catholic "  movement  and 
attended  the  congress  at  Cologne  in  1872;  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  company  of  revisers; 
was  prominent  on  the  conservative  side  in  the 
b**ginning  cjf  the  controversy  concerning  Bible 
criticism  anil  i'usued  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elo- 
histic  pBalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Calengo  (London, 
18(i3).  He  tdiM-i  pui>lished:  The  Fnlfiimefii  of  th$ 
Old  Testament  Prophecies  Relating  to  the  Messiah 
(IHSS);  An  Ex  posit  imi  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artidea 
(2  vols.,  1850-53;  new  cd.,  1886)— the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known;  and  Position  and  Parties  of 
the  Engtish  Church  (1875).  He  also  contributed 
to  .4  ids  to  Faith  and  wrote  the  introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  commentary  on  Genesis  (or 
the  "  Speaker's  Commentary/' 

BraLicHiitAFiiT:  G.  W.  Kitchln,  Edvoni  Harvid  Browrtit, 
.  .  ,  A  Mmnnr,  Loadon,  1S95;  DNB,  ^vippUumtM  vol-, 
i.  304. 

BROWNE,  GEORGE;  First  Protestant  aitsb- 
bishop  of  Dublin;  d.  1556.  He  Is  first  heard  erf 
in  1534,  when,  as  provincial  of  the  order  of  Auetiii 
Friars,  he  was  employed  to  administer  the  oath  of 
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succession  to  the  friars  of  London  and  the  south  of 
England;  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin, vacant  by  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen, 
was  consecrated  the  same  year,  and  arrived  in 
Ireland  in  1536.  He  worked  diligently  to  intro- 
duce the  Reformation  in  Ireland  and  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  king;  he  was  deposed  under  Mary. 
His  opponents  have  described  him  as  avaricious, 
profligate,  and  unlearned. 

Bibliography:  A  sketch  and  useful  references  to  sources 
are  in  DNB,  vii.  43-45. 

BROWNE,  GEORGE  FORREST:  Bishop  of 
Bristol;  b.  at  York  Dec.  4,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Catherine's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1856),  where  he  was  fellow  and  lecturer  in  1863- 
1865.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1859, 
and  after  being  chaplain  of  St.  Catherine's  College 
and  theological  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Glenal- 
mond,  Scotland,  was  rector  of  Ashley,  Hants,  from 
1869  to  1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  CouncU 
of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  University  in  1874- 
1878  and  again  in  1880-92,  and  was  Disney  professor 
of  archeology  in  the  same  university  from  1887  to 
1892.  He  was  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  in  1891-99 
and  canon  in  1892-97,  and  in  1895  was  consecrated 
bishop  suffragan  of  Stepney,  being  translated  to 
the  see  of  Bristol  two  years  later.  He  was  also 
Bell  lecturer  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  in 
1862  and  secretary  to  the  Cambridge  Local  Exam- 
inations seven  years  later,  and  is  president  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  He  has  written:  Ice  Caves  of  France 
and  Switzerland  (London,  1865);  The  Venerable 
Bede  (1879);  University  Sermons;  The  llam 
Crosses  (1889);  Lessons  from  Early  English  Church 
History  (1893);  T?ie  Church  at  Home  before  Augus- 
tine (1894);  Augustine  and  his  Companions  (1895); 
Off  the  Mill  (1895);  Conversion  of  the  Heptarchy 
(1896);  Theodore  and  Wilfrith  (1897);  History  of 
St.  Catherine's  College  (1902);  and  Life  and  Works 
of  St.  Aldhelm  (1903). 

BROWNE,  JOHN:  English  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  North  Walsham  (15  m.  n.  of  Norwich),  Nor- 
folk, Feb.  6,  1823;  d.  at  Wrentham  (33  m.  n.e.  of 
Ipswich),  Suffolk,  Apr.  4,  1886.  He  studied  at 
Coward  College  and  University  College,  London 
1839-44  (B.A.,  London  University.  1843);  was 
minister  at  Lowestoft.  Suffolk,  1844;  at  Wrentham, 
1848  till  his  death.  His  chief  publication  was  the 
History  of  Congregationalism  and  Memorials  of  the 
Churches  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (London,  1877), 
which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  beginnings  of 
English  Congregationalism. 

BROWNE,  PETER:  Protestant  Irish  bishop; 
b.  in  Ck>unty  Dublin  soon  after  1660;  d.  Aug.  25, 
1735.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  1710.  He 
opposed  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  in  a  series 
of  pamphlets  (1713  sqq.)  which  won  him  much 
notoriety,  but  has  more  enduring  fame  as  an  anti- 
deistical  writer;  in  reply  to  John  Toland  he 
published  A  Letter  in  Ansu^er  to  a  Book  Entitled 
Christianity  not  Mysterious  (Dublin,  1697),  and  after- 
ward elaborated  his  argument  in  The  Procedure  j 
Extent f  and  Limits  of  Human  Understanding  (Lon- 
don, 1728),  a  critique  of  Locke's  Essay;  in  Things 


Divine  and  Supernatural  Conceived  by  Analogy  with 
Things  Natural  and  Human  (1733)  he  asserts  that 
knowledge  of  God's  essence  and  attributes  can  be 
only  "  analogical  "  and  not  direct. 

BROWNE,  ROBERT:  Leader  of  the  English 
Separatists  (from  whom  they  received  their  popu- 
lar name  of  Brownists),  and  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Congregationalists;  b.  at  Tole- 
thorp  (3  m.  n.  of  Stamford),  Rutlandshire,  about 
1550;  d  at  Northampton  after  June  2,  1631.  He 
was  of  good  family  and  had  influential  relatives 
on  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  including 
the  great  chancellor.  Lord  Burghley.  He  studied 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1572). 
It  is  said  that  in  1571  he  was  domestic  chaplain 
to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  that  the 
duke  took  his  part  in  some  obscure  trouble  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
He  taught  school  for  three  years  (seventeenth 
century  writers  say  in  or  near  London)  and  made 
"  enemies  "  by  freely  speaking  his  mind  concern- 
ing "many  things  amiss,  and  the  cause  of  all  to  be 
the  woeful  and  lamentable  state  of  the  Church." 
In  1578  or  1579  he  returned  to  Cambridge.  At  this 
time  his  views  seem  to  have  ripened.  Holding  that 
the  true  Church  consisted  only  of  such  as  led  Chris- 
tian lives  and  did  not  properly  include  all  baptized 
persons,  he  declared  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  to  be  begun  by  whole  parishes,  but  rather 
of  the  worthiest,  were  they  never  so  few."  He 
publicly  harangued  against  **  the  calling  and 
authorizing  of  preachers  by  bishops,"  preached 
constantly  to  Puritan  audiences  (acceptably,  it 
would  appear)  although  he  had  no  bishop's  license, 
and,  when  liis  brother  obtained  a  license  for  him, 
disdained  it.  Naturally  he  was  silenced,  and  ill- 
ness compelled  him  temporarily  to  comply  with 
the  bishop's  mandate. 

About  1580  Browne  went  to  Norwich,  attracted 
thither  by  a  friend,  Robert  (or  Richard)  Harrison 
(q.v.),  who  became  his  coworker.  Here  he  organ- 
ized his  first  church  and  soon  extended  the  field 
of  his  operations  as  far  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The 
bishop  of  Norwich  complained  of  him  as  a  preacher 
of  "corrupt  and  contentious  doctrine"  and  likely  to 
mislead  "  the  vulgar  sort  of  people,"  but  Burgliley 
protected  him.  Nevertheless  Norwich  was  made  so 
uncomfortable  for  the  little  band  that  about  Jan., 
1582,  most  of  them,  with  their  pastor,  emigrated 
to  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  Browne's  impulsive 
and  imperious  character,  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  the  congregation,  did  not  promote  unity.  After 
two  years  of  continual  discussion  and  division, 
with  four  or  five  families,  he  left  for  Scotland. 
They  arrived  in  Edinburgh  Jan.,  1584,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  propagation  of  their  p>eculiar  doc- 
trines. They  "  held  opinion  of  separation  from 
all  kirks  where  excommunication  was  not  rigorously 
used  against  open  offenders  not  repenting;  they 
would  not  admit  witnesses  [sponsors]  in  baptism, 
and  sundry  other  opinions  they  had."  Within  a 
week  Browne  was  summoned  before  the  session 
of  the  kirk;  he  was  imprisoned,  but  only  for  a 
short  time;  and  soon,  unhindered,  if  not  covertly 
encouraged  by  the  secular  authorities,  he  traveled 
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over  Scotland.  He  returned  to  England,  and,  pos- 
sibly, again  visited  Holland. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Browne 
kept  on  as  zealously  and  offensively  as  ever  so  far 
as  his  strength — which  was  beginning  to  break 
owing  to  imprisonments  and  hardships — per- 
mitted, continually  harassed  by  the  authorities  and 
favored  by  Burghley,  until  1586;  that  in  that  year 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough  excommunicated  him, 
and  this  so  wrought  upon  him  that  he  changed 
completely,  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  thence- 
forth lived  quietly,  and,  after  a  few  years,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  benefice.  Mr.  Burrage  trans- 
fers the  excommunication  to  a  later  period  and 
gives  the  date  of  Browne's  submission  Oct.  7,  1585. 
In  Nov.,  1586,  he  was  elected  master  of  St.  Olave's 
Grammar-school  in  Southwark,  binding  himself 
to  abstain  from  propagating  his  peculiar  doctrines 
and  to  live  as  a  member  of  the  Church.  His  con- 
troversial powers  were  now  employed  against  his 
former  associates,  Henry  Barrow  and  John  Green- 
wood. In  Sept.,  1591,  he  received  the  living  of 
Achurch-cum-Thorpe,  Northamptonshire;  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  Sept.  30,  and  he  re- 
mained at  Achurch  for  forty  uneventful  years. 
For  a  period  of  ten  years  (1616-26)  the  entries  in 
the  parish  register  are  not  in  his  handwriting.  Mr. 
Burrage  thinks  that  this  was  the  time  when  he  was 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  that  the  cause  was  a  mani- 
festation of  Separatist  tendencies  encouraged  by 
Browne  in  his  parish.  If  this  be  so  he  made  sub- 
mission a  second  time,  for  his  handwriting  reap- 
pears in  the  register.  His  last  entry  is  dated  June 
2,  1631,  and  in  Nov.,  1633,  a  new  rector  took  his 
place.  He  died  in  Northampton  jail,  committed 
for  striking  a  constable  who  came  to  him  to  collect 
a  debt,  and  having  shown  something  of  his  early 
fervid  manner  when  brought  before  a  justice  in 
consequence. 

Browne's  biographers  have  been  much  puzzled 
to  explain  or  extenuate  his  extraordinary  conduct 
in  making  terms  with  the  Church.  It  has  been 
urged  that  he  was  broken  physically  and  mentally 
in  1586;  but  he  can  not  have  been  forty  years  old 
at  that  time  and  he  lived  forty-five  years  after- 
ward. Dr.  Dexter's  suggestion  that  he  was  nat- 
urally of  unsound  mind  with  a  tendency  to  insanity 
which  at  times  became  acute  has  found  wide  ac- 
ceptance. It  would  explain  not  only  Browne's 
own  conduct  but  also  the  long  forbearance  and 
continued  kindness  which  he  enjoyed  from  Burgh- 
ley and  others.  Mr.  Burrage  thinks  that  "  at  last 
he  had  become  wearied  of  the  continual  criticism 
to  which  his  views  in  the  past  had  subjected  him, 
and  probably  had  honestly  come  to  feel  that  he 
might  be  of  really  more  service  to  the  world,  as  it 
was,  not  by  wearing  himself  out  by  combating  es- 
tablished ideas,  but  rather  by  accepting  what  the 
world  offered  him  and  by  using  the  advantage  he 
had  thus  gained  to  the  furtherance  of  his  higher 
ideals." 

The  starting-point  of  Browne's  views  and  system 
seems  to  have  been  his  conviction  that  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  true  Christians  required  their  separation 
from  others  who  were  Christians  in  name  only. 


It  was  futile  to  hope  that  such  separation  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  or  by  the  civil  rulers.  Yet 
the  necessity  for  it  was  immediate.  Hence  the 
only  course  possible  was  for  the  faithful  to  secede 
and  organize  themselves.  A  voluntary  association 
or  covenant  of  true  believers  constituted  a  church, 
and  each  church  had  the  exclusive  right  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  choice  of  its  own  officers.  Two 
kinds  of  officers  are  designated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: apostles,  prophets,  evangelists  are  temporary 
and  belong  to  the  past;  the  abiding  officers  are 
the  pastor,  teacher,  elders,  deacons,  and  widows 
who  have  their  charge  in  one  church  only.  The 
presence  of  these  officers  does  not  release  any  mem- 
ber from  the  duty  of  watching  and  helping  the 
others,  and  a  similar  responsibility  exists  between 
churches.  The  civil  authorities  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  spiritual  matters,  and  it  is  not  their 
province  to  enforce  conformity  to  any  ecclesiastical 
system.  He  was  thus  the  first  Englishman  to 
express  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  complete  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State.  See  CoNOBEaATioN- 
AXISTS,  I.,  1,§§  1-2. 

Browne  published  three  treatises  at  Middelbuis  (1582), 
entitled  respectively:  (1)  A  Book  which  Sheweth  the  Life  and 
Manners  of  All  True  Chriatians,  and  how  unlike  they  are 
unto  Turks  and  Papists  and  heathen  folk;  also  the  points 
and  parts  of  all  divinity  that  is  of  the  revealed  will  and  word 
of  God  are  declared  by  their  several  definitions  and  divisions  in 
order  (extracts  in  Walker,  pp.  18-27);  (2)  A  Treatute  of 
Reformation  without  Tarrying  for  Any,  and  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  preachers  which  will  not  reform  tiU  the  magis- 
trate command  or  compel  them  (reprinted,  Boston,  "  Old 
South  Leaflet,  no.  100  ";  with  biographical  introduction 
by  T.  G.  Crippen,  London,  1903);  (3)  A  Treatise  upon 
the  SSd  of  Matthew,  both  for  an  order  of  studyiTtg  and  han^ 
dling  the  Scriptures  and  also  for  avoiding  the  popish  disor- 
ders and  ungodly  communion  of  all  false  Christians  ^  espe- 
cially of  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings  (extracts  in  Burrage. 
pp.  21-25).  These  were  intended  primarily  to  further 
his  cause  in  England  and  were  spread  abroad  by  his  follow- 
ers; two  men  were  hanged  in  1583  for  disseminating 
them  (see  Coppin,  John).  Several  other  publications  or 
manuscripts  of  Browne's  are  mentioned  (Mr.  Burrage, 
Tru£  Story,  pp.  74-75,  enumerates  twenty-five)  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  known  to  be  preserved:  (4)  A  True  and  Short 
Declaration  both  of  the  Gathering  and  Joining  together  of 
Certain  Persons,  and  also  of  the  lamentable  breach  and  divi- 
sion which  fell  among  them  (1584?;  reprinted  in  The  Congre- 
gationalist,  London,  1882),  the  story  of  Browne's  early  life; 
(5)  An  Answer  to  Master  Cartwright's  Letter  for  ioining  voith 
the  English  Churches  (London,  n.d.;  extracts  in  Burrage, 
pp.  31-36);  (6)  A  Reproof  of  Certain  Schismatical  Persons 
[Henry  Barrow  and  John  Greenwood]  and  their  doctrine, 
touching  the  hearing  and  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  (manu- 
script written  probably  in  1588,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burrage 
and  published  by  him,  Oxford,  1907);  (7)  A  letter  addressed 
**  My  good  Uncle,"  and  dated  '*  the  last  of  December,  1688  " 
[Jan.  10,  1589],  discovered  and  published  with  introduc- 
tion by  Champlin  Burrage  under  the  title  A  New 
Years  Guift  (London,  1904).  The  letter  is  quoted  by 
Richard  Bancroft,  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Ooss,  Feb.  9,  1588,  and  the  manu- 
script discovered  by  Mr.  Burrage  is  indorsed  in  what  is 
believed  to  be  Brancroft's  handwriting  "  Mr.  Browne's 
Answer  to  Mr.  Flower's  Letter."  One  sheet  (4  pages)  is 
lacking,  but  the  part  preserved  contains  xnore  than  6,(XX) 
words,  discusses  the  subject  of  church  government  at 
considerable  length,  and  is  particularly  interesting  for 
the  idea  which  it  gives  of  Browne's  views  concerning  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  writing;  (8)  A  letter 
to  Burghley,  Apr.  15,  1590,  printed  by  Strype  in  the  Life 
and  Acts  of  John  Whitgift,  appendix,  bk.  iii.,  no.  xlv.  (ap- 
pendix, pp.  133-134.  ed.  London,  1718). 
Bibliographt:  T.  Fuller,  Church  History  of  Great  Brilatn, 

book  ix.,  cent.  xvi..    sect.  vi..  {{   1-7,   64-69,  ed.  J.   8. 
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Brewer,  6  voU.,  London,  1845;  C.  H.  Cooper,  Athence 
CarUahrioienaea,  ii.  177-178,  London,  1868-61;  H.  M. 
Dexter,  Congregationaliam  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred 
Yeara,  New  York.  1880;  W.  Walker,  Creeda  and  PlaU 
forma  of  Congregationaliam,  pp.  1-27,  ib.  1803;  idem,  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Congregational  Churchea  in  the  United  Statea, 
31-41,  ib.  1894;  DNB,  vii.  57-61;  C.  Burrage,  The  True 
Story  of  Robert  Browne  (1650-160S),  Father  of  Congre- 
gationaliam,  Oxford,  1006. 

BROWNE,  SIR  THOMAS :  Author  of  the  Rdigio 
Medici;  b.  in  Cheapside,  London,  Oct.  19,  1605; 
d.  at  Norwich  Oct.  19,  1682.  He  attended  Win- 
chester College  and  Broadgate  Hall  (Pembroke 
College),  Oxford  (B.A.,  1626;  M.A.,  1629);  studied 
medicine  and  practised  in  Oxfordshire;  traveled 
in  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy,  continued  his  medical 
studies  at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  received 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  about 
1633;  settled  at  Norwich  in  1637,  where  he  gained 
much  repute  as  a  physician  and  still  more  as  a  man 
of  universal  knowledge.  The  Religio  Medici  was 
probably  written  about  1635  and  not  intended  for 
publication;  two  unauthorized  editions  appeared 
in  1642,  which  led  to  an  edition  with  the  author's 
approval,  but  anonymous,  in  1643.  The  work  is 
peculiar  from  its  blending  of  deep  religious  feeling 
and  skeptical  views.  "  It  appears  to  have  been 
composed  as  a  tour  de  force  of  intellectual  agility, 
an  attempt  to  combine  daring  skepticism  with 
implicit  faith  in  revelation."  The  style  is  meta- 
phorical and  artificial,  with  many  Latinized  words, 
but  striking  and  impressive.  Browne  also  pub- 
lished: Pseudodoxia  Epidemicay  or  Enquiries  into 
very  Many  Received  Tenets  and  commonly  Presumed 
T ruths  y  which  Examined  prove  but  Vulgar  and  Com- 
mon Errors  (London,  1646);  Hydriotaphia  or  Urn- 
burial  and  The  Garden  of  Cyrus  (1658);  many  of  his 
manuscripts  were  published  posthumously.  The 
best  edition  of  his  complete  works  is  by  Simon 
Wilkin  (4  vols.,  London,  1835-36;  reprinted, 
abridged,  by  Bohn,  3  vols.,  1851-52).  The  Religio 
Medici,  with  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  upon  Occasion 
of  the  Death  of  his  Intimate  Friend  (first  published 
1690)  and  Christian  Morals  (1716),  and  the  Hydrio- 
taphia and  Garden  of  Cyrus,  have  been  carefully 
edited  by  W.  A.  Greenhill  (London,  1881  and  1896); 
and  the  Religio  Medici  is  ed.  with  introduction  by 
C.  H.  Herford  (New  York,  1907). 

Bibliographt:  A  rather  extended  sketch  of  Browne's  life 
and  writing  is  given  in  DNB,  vii.  64-72,  where  the  liter- 
ature and  list  of  works  is  given  at  some  length.  Consult 
also  E.  Goese,  in  Engliah  Men  of  Lettera,  London,  1906. 

BROWNISTS.     See  Browne,  Robert. 

BROWNLEEy  WILLIAM  CRAIG:  American 
(Dutch)  Reformed  clergyman;  b.  at  Torfoot,  Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland,  1783;  d.  in  New  York  Feb. 
10,  1860.  He  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity; was  licensed  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1808;  was  pastor  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Washington 
County,  Penn.,  Philadelphia  (1813),  and  Basldng- 
ridge,  N.  J.  (1819);  professor  of  languages  in 
Rutgers  College  1825;  called  to  the  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  New  York,  1826;  made  pastor 
emeritus  after  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1843.  He  was 
a  strong  opponent  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers. 
He  published  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Quakers 
(New  York,  1824);    The  Roman  Catholic  Contro- 


versy (Philadelphia,  1834);  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Christian  Life  (New  York,  1837);  Popery  an 
Enemy  to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  (1836);  Ro- 
manism, in  the  Light  of  Prophecy  and  History  (1857). 

Bibliography:  A  Memorial  was  published  by  the  consis- 
tory of  his  Church  (New  York,  1860). 

BROWNSON,  ORESTES  AUGUSTUS:  Roman 
Catholic  convert;  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Sept.  16, 
1803;  d.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Apr.  17,  1876.  His 
religious  career  is  marked  by  its  many  changes. 
The  influences  of  his  boyhood  were  of  the  strictest 
New  England  orthodoxy;  at  nineteen  he.  joined  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.;  in  1826 
he  was  ordained  (at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.)  a  Universalist 
minister;  after  two  or  three  years  he  left  the  Uni- 
versalists,  and,  influenced  by  Robert  Dale  Owen 
and  his  projects,  became  a  socialist,  entered  politics, 
and  helped  form  a  "  Workingmen's  Party "  in 
New  York.  He  soon  despaired  of  reform  by  means 
of  political  organization,  and  in  1831  again  began 
preaching  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  this  time  as  an  inde- 
pendent, attracted  by  the  writings  of  William 
Ellery  Channing.  Later  he  had  Unitarian  parishes 
at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  Canton,  Mass.  In  1836  he 
organized  in  Boston  "  The  Society  for  Christian 
Union  and  Progress  "  and  continued  its  minister 
till  1843,  when  he  gave  up  preaching.  In  Oct., 
1844,  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Boston,  and  did  not  again  change  his 
faith,  although  he  continued  independent  and  com- 
bative within  the  Church  and  received  a  recom- 
mendation from  Rome  to  be  more  guarded  in  his 
language.  He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  no  small 
ability  in  advocacy  of  all  of  his  successive  be- 
liefs. He  started  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review  in 
1838  and  wrote  nearly  all  its  numbers  till  it  was 
merged  in  The  Democratic  Review  of  New  York 
in  1843;  from  1844  to  1864  and  again  1873-75 
he  published  Brownson*s  Quarterly  Review,  at 
first  in  Boston,  later  in  New  York,  where  he  lived 
1855-75.  His  books  were:  New  Views  of  Chris- 
tianity, Society,  and  the  Church  (Boston,  1836); 
Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted  (1840); 
Essays  and  Reviews  (New  York,  1852);  The 
Spirit  Rapper ;  an  Autobiography  (Boston,  1854); 
The  Convert,  or  Leaves  from  my  Experience  (New 
York,  1857);  The  American  Republic,  its  Consti- 
tution, Tendencies,  and  Destiny  (1865). 

Bibliographt:  His  son,  Henry  F.  Brownson,  has  pub- 
lished a  collected  edition  of  his  Worka,  20  vols.,  Detroit, 
1882>^7,  and  his  Life,  3  vols.,  1898-1000. 

BRUCE,  ALEXAlfDER  BALMAUf :  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Aberargie  (a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Abemethy,  7  m.  s.e.  of  Perth),  Perthishire, 
Jan.  30,  1831;  d.  at  Glasgow  Aug.  7,  1899.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(1845-49)  and  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  he  entered  in  1849.  After  the 
completion  of  his  theological  studies,  he  was  an 
assistant  minister  at  Ancrum,  Roxburghshire, 
and  Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire,  until  1859,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Cardross, 
Dumbartonshire,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
He  was  then  minister  of  the  ^ast  Free  Church, 
Broughty  Ferry,  Forfarshire,  from  1868  to  1876, 
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and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  professor  of 
apologetics  and  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  Hall,  Glasgow,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  In  theology  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  "  in  sympathy  with  modem  religious 
thought,  while  maintaining  solidarity  with  all 
that  is  best  in  the  theology  of  the  past;  in  favor  of 
freedom  in  critical  inquiries  on  the  basis  of  evan- 
gelic faith,  and  of  a  simplified  and  more  compre- 
hensive creed."  The  boldness  of  his  views  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly  of  his  de- 
nomination in  1890,  but  after  consideration  his  wri- 
tings were  pronounced  to  be,  on  the  whole,  in  accord 
with  orthodox  standards.  He  was  Cunningham 
Lecturer  in  1874,  Ely  Lecturer  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  1886,  and  Gififord  Lec- 
turer in  Glasgow  University  in  1896-97,  and  after 
1894  collaborated  with  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  editing 
the  Theological  Translation  Library.  In  addition 
to  minor  contributions,  he  wrote  T?ie  Training  of 
the  Twelve  (Edinburgh,  1871);  The  Humiliation 
of  Christ  (1876);  The  Chief  End  of  RevelaHon 
(London,  1881);  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ 
(1882);  The  GalUcRan  Gospel  (Edinburgh,  1884); 
F,  C.  Baur  and  his  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1885); 
The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels  (the  Ely 
lectures  for  1886;  1886);  The  Life  of  William 
Denny  (1888);  The  Kingdom  of  God,  or,  Christ's 
Teachings  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Edin- 
burgh, 1889);  Apologetics  :  or,  The  Cause  of  Chris- 
tianity defensively  stated  (1892);  St.  Paul's  Con- 
ception of  Christianity  (1894);  With  Open  Face  : 
or,  Jesus  mirrored  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
(London,  1896);  The  Providential  Order  of  the 
World  (Gififord  lectures  for  1897;  1897);  a  com- 
mentary on  the  synoptic  Gospels  in  The  Expositor's 
Greek  Testament  (1897);  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : 
the  first  Apology  for  Christianity  (Edinburgh,  1899); 
and  The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  Ancient  and 
Modem  Thought  (Gififord  lectures  for  1898;  Lon- 
don, 1899). 

Bibliography:  DNB,  supplement  i.,  321-322. 

BRUCE,  bruH,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Pirmasens  (13  m.  e.s.c.  of  Zwei- 
brQcken),  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Dec.  13,  1792;  d.  at 
Strasburg  July  21,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Zweibriicken  and  the  Protestant 
academy  of  Strasburg,  after  which  he  was  succes- 
sively tutor  at  Ck)logne  (1812),  vicar  at  Lohr  in 
German  Lotharingia,  and  private  tutor  in  Paris 
(1815).  In  Nov.,  1821,  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Protestant  seminary  at  Strasburg,  and  a 
few  months  later  became  full  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty.  His  position,  both  then  and  later, 
was  rationalistic.  His  conception  of  revelation, 
miracles,  Christ  and  his  works,  sin,  and  salvation, 
therefore,  frequently  diverged  widely  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  and  of  tradition.  His 
lectures  were  at  first  restricted  to  Christian  ethics 
and  the  synoptic  Gospels,  but  later  embraced  also 
systematic  theology  and  the  New  Testament,  in 
addition  to  practical  homiletics.  After  1831  he 
was  preacher  at  the  Nicholaikirche,  where  he  sought 
to   instruct    and    calm    the    religious    excitement 


caused  by  the  attacks  of  orthodox  Pietism  on  liberal 
theology,  aiming  to  further  a  faith  based  on  reason 
and  a  life  of  true  Christianity,  as  well  as  unity  and 
peace  within  the  Church. 

Bruch's  influence  was  also  felt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life  of  his  city,  and  in  the 
foundation  and  administration  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  projects.  The  first  infant  schools, 
the  evening  schools  for  poor  children,  Sunday 
lectures  for  workingmen,  the  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  young  criminals,  and  the  society 
for  the  evangelization  of  Protestants  scattered 
in  the  departments  of  the  East  were  among  those 
inspired  and  called  into  existence  by  him.  He 
was  also  the  president  of  the  Strasburg  Bible 
Society  and  until  his  death  conducted  the  pastoral 
conference  of  his  city.  After  1828  he  likewise 
acted  as  the  director  of  the  Protestant  gymnasium. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  district 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  1852  a  member  of  the  supreme 
consistory,  and  in  1866  of  the  directory.  Amid 
all  these  tasks  he  found  time  and  strength  to  treat 
the  most  obscure  problems  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, although  he  was  obliged,  for  lack  of 
sympathy,  to  abandon  his  plan  of  writing  in  French 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Protestant  theological 
literature  in  France.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
brought  devastation  into  Church  and  school,  and 
Bruch  was  accordingly  appointed  rector  of  the  new 
imiversity  and  placed  in  control  of  the  provisional 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  afifairs,  the  final  efforts 
of  his  life  being  devoted  to  a  reorganization  of  the 
theological  faculty  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion, which  he  sought  to  protect  against  the  dom- 
ination of  the  system  prevailing  at  Berlin. 

Bruch  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  works,  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  in 
learned  periodicals,  being  as  follows:  Lehrbuch 
der  christlichen  Sittenlehre  (2  vols.,  Strasburg, 
1829-32);  Christliche  Vortrdge  (2  vols.,  1838-42); 
jStudes  philosophiques  sur  le  christianisme  (Paris, 
1839);  Ideen  zur  Abfassung  einer  den  Bedurfnissen 
der  deutschr-protestantischen  Kirche  Frankreichs 
entsprechenden  Liturgie  (Strasburg,  1839);  Die 
Lehre  von  den  gdttlichen  Eigenschaften  (Hamburg, 
1842);  Zust&nde  der  protestantischen  Kirche  Frank- 
reichs (1843);  Betrachtungen  aber  Christenthum 
und  christlichen  Glavben  in  Brief  en  (2  vols.,  Stras- 
burg, 1845-46);  WeisheHslehre  der  Hebrder,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (1851);  Das 
Gebet  des  Herm  (1853);  Ueber  das  Prinzip  der 
weltuberwindenden  Macht  des  Christenthums  ((^tha, 
1856);  Die  protestantische  Freiheit  (Strasburg, 
1857);  Die  Lehre  von  der  Prdexistem  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  (1859);  and  Theorie  des  Beumsstseins 
(1864).  T.  Gerold. 

Bibliography:  Bruch 's  Ufe-etory  is  told  in  Kindheit-  und 
Jugenderinnerungen  von  Dr.  Fr.  Brtuh,  Strasburg,  1889, 
and  Johann  Friedrich  Bruch,  aeine  Wurktamkeit  in  SehuU 
und  Kirche,  18£l-72,  1890,  both  edited  from  his  remains 
by  his  son-in-law,  T.  Gerold. 

BRUECK,  bnik  (PONTANUS,  real  name  HEUfSB, 
HENISCH,  HEINCZ),  GREGORIUS:  German  ju- 
rist; b.  at  BrUck  (22  m.  n.  of  Wittenberg)  c.  1484; 
d.  at  Jena  Feb.  15,  1557.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg 
and  Frankfort-on-the  Oder,  and  became  eo  famous 
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as  the  secretary  and  representative  of  the  jurist 
Hennig  Gdde  that  princes  and  critics  sought  his 
advice.  Frederick  the  Wise  invited  him  to  his 
court,  and  after  the  death  of  the  electoral  councilor 
Degenhard  Pfeffingcr  (1519),  BrOck  seems  to  have 
taken  his  place.  He  was  soon  interested  in  Luther, 
and  it  was  not  without  significance  that  he  accom- 
panied the  elector  to  Cologne  and  Worms.  Having 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  BrOck  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  law,  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed 
chancellor.  His  tact  and  ability  greatly  helped 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Evangelical  Church.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  Torgau-Magdeburg 
confederations;  he  advised  the  elector  at  the  diets 
held  at  Speyer  in  1526  and  1529,  and  it  was  due  to 
liim,  next  to  Luther,  that  the  Pack-disturbances 
did  not  lead  to  a  general  war.  But  his  greatest 
services  were  rendered  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1530.  He  not  only  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
composition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  he 
took  part  in  the  preparation  of  its  details,  wrote 
the  introduction  to  it,  caused  it  to  be  read  in  public, 
and  gave  to  the  emperor  the  Latin  copy  in  the 
name  of  the  Evangelical  estates.  He  would  not 
be  intimidated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged 
the  timid,  and  acted  as  spokesman  in  all  public 
debates,  so  that  his  eloquence  and  ability  were 
even  recognized  by  his  opponents.  Cochlseus, 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  BrOck,  vainly  tried 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  Lutherans  by  an 
"  Admonition  to  Peace  and  Unity."  BrOck's  reply 
is  unknown,  for  at  the  time  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  true  account  of  events  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1530,  which  was  first  printed  in 
Fdrstemann's  Archiv  fur  die  Geachichte  der  kirch- 
lichen  Reformation  (Halle,  1831).  Brttck  at- 
tended all  diets  held  during  his  lifetime,  and  he 
also  strove  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Church, 
finally  succeeding  in  1542  in  forming  a  permanent 
consistory.  For  a  time  he  resided  at  Wittenberg, 
but  after  the  disastrous  end  of  the  Schmalkald 
War,  which  he  had  consistently  opposed,  he  fol- 
lowed the  sons  of  the  Elector  to  Weimar,  remaining 
a  loyal  friend  of  the  imprisoned  Frederick.  Still 
later  BrUck  retired  to  Jena,  where  he  died. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 

Bibliography:  CR,  xii.  351  contains  the  OnUio  de  Oreoorio 
Pontano  (by  Melanchthon);  J.  A.  Wimmer.  Vita  Oregorii 
PorUani,  Altenburg,  1730;  T.  Kolde,  in  ZHT,  1874.  pp. 
34Bqq. 

BRUECKlfBR,     brttk'ner,     BENNO     BRUNO: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Rosswein  (23  m.  w.  of 
Dresden)  May  9,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  after  serving  as  pastor  at 
Hohburg  from  1850  to  1853  was  appointed  associate 
professor  and  second  university  preacher  at  Leipsic. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  full  professor,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  university 
preacher  and  director  of  the  seminary  for  practical 
theology.  He  became  canon  of  Meissen  and  con- 
sistorial  councilor  in  1860,  and  nine  years  later 
went  to  Berlin  as  provost  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Mary,  honorary  professor,  university  preacher, 
and  member  of  the  high  consistory,  of  which  he 
became  clerical  vice-president  in  1877.    In  1872  he 


was  chosen  general  superintendent  of  Berlin,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  canon  of  Bran- 
denburg. He  became  high  consistorial  councilor 
in  1880,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  council  of  state 
in  1884,  and  president  of  the  united  s3mods  of  the 
district  of  Berlin  in  1889.  His  works  include 
Epistola  ad  Philippenses  Paulo  auctori  vindicata 
contra  Baurium  (Leipsic,  1848);  Betrachtungen 
uber  die  Agende  der  evangeiiachrlutherischen  Kirche 
in  Sachsen  (1865);  and  numerous  sermons,  both 
individual  and  collected,  many  of  which  ran  through 
several  editions.  He  also  edited  the  second  and 
third  editions  of  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette's  commentary 
on  the  Catholic  Epistles  (Leipsic,  1853-67)  and 
the  fifth  edition  of  his  commentary  on  the  Crospel  of 
John  (1863). 


BRUEGGLERS. 

HiERONTMUS. 


See  KoHLER,  Christian  and 


BRU6MANN,  brOg'man,  JAN:  A  theologian 
and  reformer  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, but  from  the  way  in  which  he  sp>eaks  of 
his  age  in  1473,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  prob- 
ably bom  about  1400,  at  Kempen.  He  was  edu- 
cated and  admitted  to  the  clerical  state  in  a  monas- 
tery of  the  northwestern  Netherlands,  perhaps 
Groningen.  He  joined  the  Franciscans  at  Saint- 
Omer  in  Artois,  where  the  community  was  full  of 
the  spirit  of  St.  Bemardin  of  Sienna,  the  founder 
of  the  strict  or  Observant  Franciscans.  Here 
he  taught  theology,  until  in  1439  he  was  charged, 
at  the  request  of  the  town  council  of  Gouda,  with 
the  erection  of  an  Observantine  house  there,  and 
later  took  part  in  a  similar  work  at  Stuis,  Leyden, 
and  Alkmaar.  Learning  to  know  the  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people  while  discharging 
these  missions,  he  set  himself  to  elevate  it  by 
popular  preaching,  at  the  same  time  effecting  a 
reform  in  the  convents  of  Gronigen,  Gorinchem, 
Haarlem,  Wamsveld,  and  Nymwegen  between 
1450  and  1455.  At  Amsterdam  he  founded  a  house 
in  1462,  and  composed  a  bitter  factional  strife 
among  the  citizens.  He  brought  about  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Observantine  province  of  Cologne,  of 
which  he  was  provincial  for  several  years.  Feeling 
his  end  approaching,  he  retired  to  Nymwegen, 
where  he  died.  His  influence  went  far  beyond 
the  reform  of  the  Franciscan  houses;  he  ranks 
with  the  great  popular  preachers  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  that  time,  such  as  Groote  and  Florentius 
Radewyns,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  alliance. 
A  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed  (see  be- 
low). He  wrote  also  a  life  of  Christ,  which  in 
some  particulars  resembles  those  of  Bonaventura 
and  Ludolf  of  Saxony,  though  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  In  spite  of  its 
frequently  erroneous  exegesis  and  its  arbitrary 
mystical  interpretations,  it  is  so  full  of  simple  piety 
and  warm  devotion  that  it  awakens  respect.  He 
wrote  also,  in  three  different  versions,  the  life  of 
Lidwina  of  Schiedam,  a  mystical  ascetic  considered 
a  saint  in  the  Kctheriands  (1350-1443);  it  has 
recently  been  discovered  that  he  was  a  vernacular 
spiritual  poet  of  no  slight  importance. 
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Bibliography:  The  one  book  is  W.  Moll,  Joh.  Bruffmann, 
en  het  Godtdierutig  Leven,  Amsterdam.  1854.  One  of  his 
sermons  is  given  in  Moll's  biography,  but  other  sermons 
and  writings  of  his  appear  in  Handelingen  .  .  .  Maatschap- 
pij  der  NederlatuUche  letterkunde,  The  Hague,  1887:  De 
Katkolik,  XX.;  Archief  voor  Nederlandache  Kerkgesehiedenia 
i.  (1885),  iv.  (1892-93). 

BRULLY,  bra"yi'  (BRUSLY),  PIERRE  (Petrus 
Brulius):  The  successor  of  Calvin  in  Strasburg;  b. 
at  Mersilhaut  (Mercy-le-Haut,  about  2  m.  s.e.  of 
Metz)  c.  1518;  burned  at  the  stake  at  Touraai  (14 
m.  e.  of  Lille),  Flanders,  Feb.  19, 1545.  Educated 
for  the  Church,  he  became  lector  in  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Metz  and  was  expelled  in  1540  or  1541 
for  sympathizing  with  the  Reformation.  In  July, 
1541,  he  was  in  Strasburg  and  intimate  with  Calvin,  in 
whose  house  he  lived,  and  when  Calvin  was  recalled 
to  Geneva  (1541)  succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate. 
In  September,  1544,  he  undertook  a  missionary 
journey  to  Flanders  on  the  invitation  of  persons  in 
Touniai  who  wished  instruction  in  the  Refonued 
faith;  preached  there  and  in  neighboring  cities 
with  earnestness  and  success,  but  necessarily  in 
secret,  as  to  preach  Protestant  doctrine  was  for- 
bidden. He  was  arrested  at  Toumai  in  November, 
condenmed,  and  executed,  notwithstanding  efforts 
made  to  save  him  from  Strasburg  and  by  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany. 

Bibliography:  C.  Paillard,  Le  Procta  de  Pierre  BruUy, 
Paris,  1878;  R.  lleuMs,  Pierre  BruUy,  Strasburg,  1879. 

BRUWETIERE,  brii"ne-tyar',  MARIE  FERDI- 
NAin) :  French  Roman  Catholic  critic;  b.  at  Toulon 
(42  m.  e.s.e.  of  Marseilles)  July  19,  1849;  d.  in 
Paris  Dec.  9,  1906.  Educated  at  Marseilles  and 
at  the  Lyc^e  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Reviie  des 
deux  mondes  in  1875  and  editor  in  1893.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  French  language  and 
literature  at  the  ficole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  Paris, 
and  in  1893  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonnc. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  United 
States  in  1897.  In  1887  he  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1893  was  admitted  to 
the  French  Academy,  while  in  1895  he  was  appointed 
a  commander  of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.  His  theo- 
logical attitude  was  noteworthy  in  that,  like  Cop- 
p6e,  Huysmans,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
men  of  France,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
abandoning  the  agnosticism  which  he  had  formerly 
professed.  His  writings,  which  mark  a  new  epoch 
in  French  criticism,  include  Etudes  critiques  sur 
Vhistoire  de  la  littirature  franraise  (7  vols.,  Paris, 
1880-1903);  Hisloire  et  litUrature  (S  vols.,  1884-86); 
Questions  de  critique  (2  vols.,  1889-90);  Evolution 
des  genres  dans  Vhistoire  de  la  littcrature  (1890); 
Nouvellcs  questions  de  critique  (1890);  Les  Opaques 
du  thmre  frani'ais  1636-1850  (1892);  Essais  sur 
la  littcrature  conteniporaine  (2  vols.,  1892-95); 
Uilvolution  de  la  pocsie  bjrique  en  France  au  dix- 
neuvihme  siecle  (2  vols.,  1894);  Education  et  instruc- 
tion (1895);  La  Morality  de  la  doctrine  evolutive 
(1896);  La  Renaissance  de  VidMisme  (1896);  Le 
Roman  naturaliste  (1896);  Manuel  de  Vhistoire 
de  la  litttrature  fran^-aise  (1897;  Eng.  transl.,  New 
York,  1898);  and  Discours  acadcmiques  (1901);  Les 


motifs  d'esp&er  (1902);  Cinq  lettres  sur  Ernest  Renan 
(1903);  Les  difficulUs  de  croire  (1904);  and  Sur  Us 
chemins  de  la  croyance  (1904). 

BRUNFELSy  OTTO:  German  humanist  and 
Reformer.  The  date  of  his  birth  can  not  be  deter- 
mined; d.  at  Bern  Nov.  23,  1534.  His  father  was 
an  artisan  at  Mainz.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  Carthusian  order,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  soon 
drew  him  out  of  his  convent  into  the  polemics  of 
the  time.  At  first  he  was  a  follower  of  Hutten, 
for  whom  he  broke  a  lance  with  Erafimus,  and 
whose  library  he  used  in  compiling  a  small  collection 
of  the  writings  of  Huss,  which  he  published  in  1524, 
with  a  dedication  to  Luther.  He  served  the  Refor- 
mation as  a  preacher,  first  at  Steinheim,  and  then 
at  Neuenburg  in  the  Breisgau.  When  the  attitude 
of  the  imperial  government  made  his  position  there 
insecure,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching,  wrote  against  tithes,  and 
studied  medicine.  He  was  a  friend  of  Luther 
and  also  of  Carlstadt,  but  was  still  more  strongly 
attracted  by  Zwingli,  whose  influence  procured 
him  a  medical  position  at  Bern.  His  importance 
lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  successful 
botanist,  and  a  pioneer  in  this  science  for  Germany, 
with  his  extensive  illustrated  Herbarium  (Strasbiu^ 
3  vols.,  1530-40,  translated  into  German,  2  parts, 
1532-37,  2d  ed.,  1546).  (W.  Voot.) 

BRUNWER  (FONTANUS),  LEONHARD:  Ger- 
man Reformer;  b.  probably  at  Esslingen  (7  m.  eji.e. 
of  Stuttgart)  c.  1500;  d.  at  Landau  (18  m.  n.w.  of 
Carlsruhe)  Dec.  20,  1558.  In  1527  he  was  called 
from  Strasburg,  where  he  was  a  deacon,  to 
Worms,  as  pastor  of  the  congregation.  By  his 
discretion  he  soon  restored  harmony  in  the  com- 
munity, which  had  been  endangered  for  a  time  by 
the  activities  of  the  Anabaptists  Denk,  Hetaer, 
and  Kantz.  In  1531  he  published  his  Chrislliche 
lictrachtung,  wie  man  sich  bei  den  Krankcn  und 
Sterbenden  halten  soil;  and  in  1543  he  prepared 
a  Catechismus  und  Anu^sung  zum  christlichen 
Glauben,  of  which  the  few  fragments  still  extant 
show  his  catechetical  ability.  In  the  doctrine  on 
the  Lord's  Supper  he  followed  the  Strasburg 
theologians.  Through  the  Interim  he  was  obliged 
in  1548  to  resign  his  office  at  Worms  and  fled  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  soon  became  assistant  pastor. 
With  the  other  Strasburg  ministers  he  adopted  the 
Lutheran  teaching,  and  remained  faithful  to  it  in 
Landau,  whither  he  was  called  in  1553  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passau.  Here  he  contributed  much 
tow^ard  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  religious 
life  of  the  people.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  Concordantz  des  Xeuen 
Testaments  (Strasburg,  1524)  and  Concordantz 
und  Zeiger  alter  biblischen  Bucher  (1530). 

Julius  Ney. 

Biblioqraphy:  A.  Weckerling,  L.  Brunner,  Worms,  1895; 
A.  Becker,  Beitr&ge  zur  Qeachichte  von  Worma,  pp.  54 
sqq.,  ib.  1880. 

BRUNO  OF  COLOGNE:  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
953-965;  b.  in  the  spring  of  925,  the  young- 
est son  of  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler;  d.  at  Reims 
Oct.  11,  965.  He  was  cducaKni  from  his  fourth 
to  his  fourteenth  year  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
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Utrecht.  His  brother  Otto  I.  recalled  him  in  939 
to  the  court.  As  early  as  940  he  was  invested 
with  the  functions  of  chancellor,  and  ordained 
deacon  a  year  or  two  later.  In  951  he  was  made 
archicapellanu8  and  thus  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
In  947  he  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Verdun,  where 
German  ecclesiastics  settled  the  question  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Reims,  important  to  the  later 
history  of  France.  In  951  he  went  with  Otto  to 
Italy,  and  supported  his  brother  faithfully  in  the 
disturbances  of  the  next  year.  Otto  had  him 
chosen  archbishop  of  Cologne  ir  953,  and  added  to 
his  spiritual  sovereignty  the  government  of  Lor- 
raine. He  was  consecrated  Sept.  25.  Lorraine 
was  a  very  troublesome  possession;  it  was  not  until 
after  the  banishment  of  Count  Raginar  of  Hai- 
nault  in  958  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  peace 
and  order  there.  The  relations  with  France  often 
ofifered  difficult  problems,  too.  After  the  death  of 
King  Louis  d'Outremer  and  Duke  Hugh  the  Great, 
Bruno  was  made  a  sort  of  supreme  judicial  arbiter 
for  France  in  his  brother's  name.  Peace  was  his 
constant  aim,  together  with  the  assertion  of  Caro- 
Lingian  sovereignty.  On  Otto's  second  absence  in 
Italy  (961),  the  administration  of  the  empire  was 
confided  to  Bruno  and  William  of  Mainz.  Bnmo's 
importance  is  mainly  political,  as  a  representative 
of  the  close  alliance  of  the  episcopate  and  the  crown 
which  marked  Otto's  policy.  As  a  bishop,  how- 
ever, he  did  much  to  promote  a  real  and  living 
piety  and  to  encourage  education.      (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioqraphy:  The  Vita  Brunonia,  by  Ruotger,  ed.  G.  H. 
Pert*,  is  in  MGH,  Script,  iv.  252-275.  Hanover,  1841; 
and  another  Vita  by  an  unknown  author,  ib.,  pp.  276- 
279.  Consult:  Pieler,  Erzbischof  Bruno  1.  von  Kdln, 
Arnsberg,  1851;  E.  Meyer,  De  Brunone  I.  archiepiacopo 
CoUmienai,  Berlin,  1867;  C.  Martin,  BeitrQge  zur  Geachickte 
Bruno  I.  von  Koln,  Jena,  1878;  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  40  sqq. 

BRUNO,  (FILIPPO)  GIORDANO:  Italian  phi- 
losopher of  the  Renaissance;  b.  at  Nola  (14  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Naples),  Campania,  1548;  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Rome  Feb.  17,  1600.  He  joined  the 
Dominicans  at  Naples  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  but  study  and  reflection  and  particularly 
the  influence  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa 
and  Raymond  Lully  made  him  doubtful  of  dogma 
and  restive  under  the  strict  rules  of  his  order. 
In  1576  he  fled  to  Rome  and  thenceforth  led  a 
wandering  life.  He  first  visited  various  cities  of 
North  Italy;  about  1580  he  reached  Geneva, 
stayed  there  two  years,  and  went  on  to  Paris 
through  Lyons  and  Toulouse;  at  Paris  he  gave 
lectures  on  philosophy;  from  1583  to  1585  he  was 
in  England,  where  he  had  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  composed  his  most 
important  works;  between  1586  and  1588  he  was 
lecturing  at  Wittenberg;  he  visited  Prague,  Helm- 
8t&dt,  Frankfort,  Zurich,  and  Padua,  and  reached 
Venice  early  in  1592.  Here  he  was  arrested  in 
May,  tried  before  the  Inquisition,  and  his  case 
adjourned  to  Rome,  Jan.,  1593.  On  Jan.  7,  1600, 
after  a  confinement  of  seven  years,  he  was  con- 
denmed  as  an  apostate  and  heretic  and  given  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  for  execution.  He  was 
the  first  philosopher  to  espouse  the  Copemican 
hypothesis;    in    his    metaphysical     interpretation 


of  it  he  radically  opposed  the  philosophy  and 
science  of  his  time,  and  subverted  also  the  most 
cherished  teachings  of  the  Church.  His  fundamen- 
tal principle,  as  against  Aristotle,  was  the  abso- 
lute boundlessness  of  the  universe.  The  super- 
natural in  its  traditional  sense  was  thus  eliminated. 
No  heaven  existed  separate  from  the  universe. 
The  world — the  phenomenal  aspect  of  the  uni- 
verse— and  God  are  not  the  same,  but  God  is 
identified  with  the  universe;  or  God  may  be 
designated  as  matter  conceived  of  in  extended 
substance,  essentially  immaterial,  the  immanent 
cause  or  soul  of  the  world.  Later  philosophers, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Boehme,  and  Hegel 
owe  much  to  Bruno.  Just  three  hundred  years 
after  his  execution,  Feb.  17,  1900,  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  burned,  a  monument  was  dedicated 
to  his  memory. 

Bruno's  most  important  works  were  the  Spaccio 
delta  bestia  trionfante  (Paris,  1584);  DeUa  causa, 
principio  ed  uno,  and  Del  infiniio  universo  e  mondi 
(Venice,  1584);  De  triplici  minimo  et  mensura,  and 
De  monade  numero  et  figura  (Frankfort,  1591). 
His  Italian  works  were  edited  by  Wagner  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1830)  and  by  Paul  de  Lagarde  (2  vols., 
Gdttingen,  1888);  his  Latin  works  by  Fiorentino 
(2  vols.,  Naples,  1879-91)  and  by  Tocco  (Florence, 
1889).  The  DeUa  causa  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Lasson  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1902),  and 
a  German  translation  of  his  collected  philosoph- 
ical works  begun  by  L.  Kuhlenbeck  (Jena,  1904, 
vol.  v.,  1907),  who  has  also  edited  Lichtstrah- 
len  aus  Giordano  Bruno's  Werken  (Leipsic,  1891). 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  "  The  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Triumphant  Beast"  by  W.  More- 
head  (London,  1713;  only  50  copies  printed  and 
now  extremely  rare),  and  of  the  "  Heroic  Enthu- 
siasts "  (Gli  eroici  furari,  Paris,  1558)  by  L.  Williams 
(London,  1887);  a  general  account  and  synopsis 
of  the  "  Infinite  Universe,"  written  by  Bnmo  in 
his  dedication  of  the  work  to  Lord  Castelnau,  was 
translated  by  John  Toland  and  printed,  with  a 
Latin  essay  on  the  death  of  Bruno  (in  A  Collection 
of  Several  Pieces  of  Mr.  John  Toland,  vol.  i.,  Lon- 
don, 1726,  pp.  304-349). 

Biblioqraphy:  On  the  life  of  Bnmo  a  noteworthy  produc- 
tion is  J.  L.  Mclntyre,  Oiordano  Bruno,  London,  1903. 
Phases  of  his  life  and  philosophy  are  presented  in  F.  J. 
Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Nicolaua  von  Cuaa,  eine 
philoaophisch^  Abhandlung,  Bonn,  1847;  C.  J.  G.  Bar- 
tholmess,  Jordano  Bruno,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1846-47;  D. 
Berti.  Vita  di  Giordano  Bruno,  Milan,  1868;  Mrs.  Besant, 
Giordano  Bruno^  London,  1877;  R.  Mariano,  Oiordano 
Bruno,  la  vita  e  Vuomo,  Rome,  1881  (important);  M. 
Carriere,  Die  philoaophische  Wdtanachauung  der  Refor- 
mationMzeit,  Leipsic,  1887  (the  work  of  a  specialist);  Miss 
I.  Frith,  Life  of  Oiordano  Bruno,  London.  1887;  D.  Berti, 
Giordano  Bruno,  .  .  .  9ua  vita  e  sua  dottrina,  Turin,  1889; 
R.  Landseck,  Bruno  der  M&rtyrer  der  neuen  Weltan- 
achauung,  Leipsic,  1890;  J.Owen,  Giordano  Bruno, in Skep- 
ticaof  the  Italian  Renaissance,  London,  1893;  H.  Bnmnhofer, 
Oiordano  Bruno's  Weltanschauuno  und  VerhAngniss,  Leip- 
sic, 1899;  G.  Louis,  Oiordano  Bruno.  Seine  WeUan- 
scfiauung  und  Lebensauffassung,  Berlin,  1900;  A.  Riehl, 
Oiordano  Bruno,  Leipsic,  1900,  En^;.  transl.,  London, 
1905.  Ck)n8ult  also  the  works  on  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy, by  Ueberweg,  Ebrard,  etc. 

BRUNO   (BONIFATIUS)  OF  QUERFURT:   Mis- 
sionary to  the  Slavs  and  Prussians,  among  whom 
I  he  suffered  martyrdom,  Feb.  14,  or  Mar.  16.  1009. 
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He  was  a  Saxon  nobleman^  educated  at  the  cathe- 
dral-achool  at  Magdeburg,  aod  accompanied  bis 
cousin,  tbe  Emperor  Otto  III,,  to  Rome  (996), 
where  he  took  holy  orders.  Pope  Sylvester  IT. 
eotrufifted  to  bim  a  missionary  expetiition  to  the 
Slavs  in  the  eastf  which  the  Polish  duke  Boleslav 
had  asked  for^  and  he  was  raistui  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop.  His  chief  task  was  to  bo  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  Prussians,  to  whom  Adalbert 
of  Prague  (q.v,)  had  fallen  victim  but  a  short  time 
before.  Being  detained  at  Magdeburg  by  wars 
between  Cfermans  and  Poles,  he  wrote  the  VUa 
S.  Atherti.  Peace  being  reestablished,  he  went 
to  Poland  and  was  gladly  received  by  BoleslaVj 
but  being  unable  to  enter  into  Prussia,  he  con- 
verted the  Petchenegij  and  organized  their  church 
affairs.  Remaining  for  some  time  in  Poland,  he 
wrote  the  Vila  quinqtie  frairum  Poionfcr,  Christian 
martyra  nlain  in  1003  near  Meseritr,  and  when  at 
last  he  took  upon  him  the  task  he  waa  entrusted 
with,  he  and  his  companions,  like  St,  Adalbert, 
lost  their  Uvea  by  the  swords  of  the  heathen  not 
far  from  Braunsbcrg,  Boicslav,  who  was  deeply 
afflicted «  ordered  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  be 
gathered  and  brought  to  Poland*  where  they  were 
solemnly  buried  and  became  an  object  of  most 
devoted   reverence.  A,  Wlkneei. 

Biblioorapht:  The  i<>ourc«#  for  &  life  are:  the  Chronicon 
of  I>ietmaT,  ctL  J.  M,  Lftppctibofw,  HapoVfjr*  1889:  Da~ 
miflji'a  VUa  SL  Romunltli.  ed.  G.  H.  Perti,  in  MGH, 
Script.,  IV.  SBO-834,  ib.  1841;  Chronicon  Afa^buitrpn«e, 
*il,,  Meibuiii,  in  Script,  rer.  Germ., pp.  26Q-37S.  CohbuH; 
W.  van  Gie»tflbrecht,  G^trMchtv  Her  dfuimrhen  KQitttrteit 
iL  104,  192  sqq,,  Brun^iirldc,  1S75;  idem,  ErtbiMchi^ 
Brun-Bont/aHiis  in  Neue  prfunsiitche  Pr^mn^alhl^U^i  L 
(1859):  Hauek,  KD,  vol  iii.^  ADB,  Hi,  433. 

BRDTTO,  SAOTi  Founder  of  the  Carthnaian 
order.     See  CAKTBraiANS. 

BRtmO  OF  SEGNI:  Bu^hop  of  Sogni  (2S  m.  e.e. 
of  Rome);  b*  nt  BolertJ  (6  m.  w.  of  Alessandria), 
Lorobardy,  between  1045  and  1049;  d,  at  Segni 
July  18^  1123.  He  wa»  educated  in  a  monajitery 
near  his  birthplact*  and  at  Bologna,  became  a  canon 
at  Sienna,  and  came  to  Rome  in  1079,  Here  he 
came  in  contact  wit!i  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
and  must  have  ikjon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gregorj'  \1T.,  if  it  Ib  true  that  it  was  at  hia  request 
that  he  diMputcd  with  Berengar  on  the  Eucharist. 
In  any  caw  he  acconiplishcd  hb  task  so  well  ttiat 
the  pope  made  him  bi^^hop  of  Segrn  in  the  Campagna 
the  same  year.  He  wa-*  even  more  closely  connected 
with  Urban  II.,  ivhoru  he  accompanied  to  France 
in  1095.  In  1090  he  entered  the  monastery  of 
Monte  CasHino,  out  without  re^^igning  hia  see  or 
severing  his  relations  with  the  outside  world.  He 
undertook  an  important  mission  to  France  for 
Paschal  IL  in  1106^  and  remained  with  the  pope 
for  some  time  after  his  return,  finally  going  back 
to  hifl  cloister,  where  he  Tvas  elected  abbot  in  1 107» 
Paschal  made  no  objection  to  thi»  pluralism  until 
in  the  conflicts  of  1111  Bruno  U^ok  the  part  of  the 
antipope  Maginulf  (Sylveat-er  IV.),  and  waa  forced 
to  resign  his  abbacy  and  return  to  Segni.  Lucius 
II L  canonized  him  in  118K  His  works  (in  MPL, 
clxiv.,  clxv.)  are  principally  exegeticaU  His  LibeU 
lus  de  Hymoniaeis^  written  before  1 100,  is  important 
for  its  diBCUsaion  of  the  meaning  of  &imony,  and 


especially  for  it^  attitude  on  the  sacraments  of  a 
simoniacal  priest,  Cabi.  Hirbt. 

BiBLJoatLAJ-Hri  Sources  for  a  life  ans  the  Chroniam  futi- 
ntne*.  book  i v.,  ch^pa.  31-43,  ed*  W.  Wattflnbach,  luMGH. 
Srript.,  vii.  770-783.  Hanover,  1840,  and  ati  &iaon|nQa«H 
ViUi  in  ASB,  18  Jtily.  iv,  478-188,  Tbe  futleat  aod  befl 
modera  tneatmoat  ii  by  H.  Giff&lBld.  Bntno,  BiMckof  wm 
Sfffni,  *  .  *  *ti«  LebfTt  uvd  9eine  S<Jtf-ift&n,  MUtattr, 
L£SOS.  CoEUult  also  Hefett,  ConcUi$nfff»chie^iie,  toL  t.: 
C.  Mirbt,  Die  PuhlisisHk  im  ZeUatter  GrteorM  Vlt..  p^ 
a84-3S5. 423-424,522-^23,  Leipsic.  1894 j  Mejr^rvon  Ki»- 
nau,  JaMiichtT  d*M  deuUchen  RtieAt  ufiier  £F«tnficA  iV^ 
pll.fl3  9qq,,  ib.  1904, 

BRUNO  OF  TOUL,    See  Leo  IX,,  Pope. 

BRimO  OF  WURXBURG;  Bishop  of  WOri- 
burg  1034-4,5,  He  was  tbe  son  of  Duke  Conrad  L 
of  Carinthia,  and  thxis  a  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  V, 
and  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Conrad  IL  The 
latter  made  him  bishop  of  WQrzburg  in  1034.  In 
tbe  spring  of  1045  be  accompanied  Henry  IIL  to 
Hungary,  and  died  May  26  from  the  results  of 
injuries  received  in  tbe  fall  of  a  building  at  Pfersen- 
beug  in  what  is  now  Upper  Austria,  As  a  theo- 
logian be  is  remembered  for  bis  eommentaiy  on 
tbe  Psalms,  made  up  mainly  of  extracts  from  older 
authors,  especially  Cassiodorus,  but  including 
Auga-^tine,  Gregory  the  Great,  tbe  pseudo-Bede, 
and  the  Breifutrium  in  P»Qlmo»  ascribed  to  Jerome. 
A  catechetical  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Apostles'  and  Athanasian  Creeds  attributed 
to  him  ia  probably  older.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BtaLitoQaArar;  Brtjiio'»  Ckijiinifint*ry  la  in  MFl^  cxlii. 
GofiAiit:  J.  Baier,  Der  heUige  Bruno  .  .  ,  aU  KaUtAtiy 
WUnbure,  1503;  ADB,  iii.  43£. 

BRUNSWICK;  A  North  German  duchy,  con- 
sisting of  three  larger  territories  and  six  amall 
exclaves,  bomided  on  the  north  by  Hanover,  oa 
the  eaiSt  by  Saxony ♦  on  the  south  by  Hariover^  and 
on  the  west  by  WestpbaJia;  areat  1*424  t^quare 
miles;  population  (1900),  454,333,  of  whom  432.* 
570  (93  J  %)  arc  Lutherans;  4,406  (.9%)  Reformed; 
24,175  (5.2%)  Roman  Catholics;  1,358  of  variotii 
sects;  and  1,824  (.39%)  Jews,  The  Lutheran 
Church  wa»  established  in  tbe  duchy  in  1568,  but 
received  its  first  official  organisation  in  1657  and 
1709,  while  in  1755  and  1764  the  administration 
was  placed  under  six  general  superin tendencies, 
which  aie  now  located  at  Wolfenbtittcl,  Brunswick, 
Helmstfldt,  Blankenburg,  Gandersbeim,  and  Holz- 
minden.  The  act  of  Oct,  12, 1832,  emphasised  the 
eccledastieal  power  of  the  duke,  which  is  enforced 
with  the  cooperation  and  counsel  of  an  evangieUcal 
consistory  composed  of  both  cler^  and  laity.  At 
the  iiame  time  the  appointment  of  churcb-tiirectore 
for  the  administration  of  individuaJ  churches  waa 
conaidered,  but  these  officials  were  not  actually 
created  until  Nov.  20,  1851,  Where  the  oongre^ 
gation  htiA  the  right  of  electing  it^  pastorB,  theae 
*'  churcb-deputies,''  together  with  an  equal  num* 
ber  of  representatives  elected  by  the  community^ 
choose  the  ministers^  and  in  other  cajses  extend 
the  invitation  to  tbe  candidates  proposed  by  tbe 
duke  or  by  patrons.  The  congregations,  however, 
bave  the  right  to  reject  candidates  who  are  defi- 
cient either  In  morality  or  in  ability.  Tbe  number 
of  <Ieputies  has  increased  with  the  population  from 
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four  to  sixteen,  and  they  are  chosen  by  secret  ballot, 
serving  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
parishes,  a  general  synod  was  created  (May  31, 
1871),  consisting  of  twelve  clergymen  and  sixteen 
laymen  from  seven  electoral  districts,  in  addition 
to  two  clerical  and  two  lay  delegates  appointed 
by  the  duke.  This  synod,  which  holds  its  sessions 
in  public,  controls  all  modification,  interpretation, 
and  promulgation  of  laws  for  the  churches,  except 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  The  committee  of  the  synod 
is  composed  of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  members 
with  a  fifth  chosen  from  one  of  the  two  main 
bodies,  and  is  required  to  decide,  together  with 
the  consistory,  on  the  rejection  of  candidates  by 
individual  congregations,  and  to  discipline  pastors 
and  teachers  of  religion. 

Shortly  after  the  creation  of  this  synod,  inspec- 
toral synods  were  introduced  by  a  law  of  Jan.  6, 
1873,  which  enacted  that  each  parish  should  be 
inspected  every  two  years,  and  that  this  must  take 
place  annually  for  the  city  of  Brunswick  in  one  of 
the  local  churches.  A  lay  inspector  may  also  be 
appointed  by  the  duke  in  addition  to  the  regular 
synod.  These  regulations  control  twenty-eight 
superintendencies  with  230  parishes  and  428  build- 
ings for  religious  purposes,  of  which  333  are 
churches.  A  seminary  for  preachers  is  conducted 
at  WolfenbQttel  by  the  consistory,  and  numerous 
institutions  and  associations  exist  in  the  duchy. 
Among  the  latter  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
a  missionary  society,  a  house  of  deaconesses,  the 
sisterhoods  at  Marienberg  near  Helmstfidt,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  *'  Evangelical  Association  for  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,"  with  its  many  affiliated 
interests.  Few  sectaries  have  found  their  way 
into  Brunswick,  although  Baptists  and  Mennonites 
are  found  here  and  there,  the  latter  having  an 
establishment  for  missions  in  the  capital  itself. 

(WiLHELM  GOETZ.) 

Bibuooraphy:  J.  Beste,  Oeachichte  der  braunuchvoeigiBchen 
Landeskirchs,  Wolfenbattel.  1889;  ErUwurf  einer  Ver- 
foMMunga-Urkunde  fiir  die  ef}anoeli»ch4iUKerischs  Kirche 
de9  HerEogtutM  Braunachweig,  Brunswick,  1850;  J.  Bu- 
genhAgen.  Bugenhagent  Kirchenordnung  fiir  die  Stadt 
Braunachweig,  1628,  Leipsic,  1885;  F.  Koldewey,  Bei- 
trAge  zur  Kirehen-  und  Sehtdgeachichte  dea  .  .  .  Braun- 
Khtpeig,  WolfenbOttel.  1888;  BeitrOge  zur  Statiatik  dea 
HerMogtuma  Braunachweig,  Brunswick,  part  xx.,  1907. 

BRUSTON,  brQ"8t6h',  CHARLES  AUGUSTE: 
French  Reformed;  b.  at  Bordeaux  (90  m.  n.  of 
Marseilles)  Mar.  6",  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  Grenoble  (bachelier  ds  lettres,  1854), 
the  seminary  at  Montauban  (bachelier  en  th^logie, 
1859),  and  the  universities  of  Geneva,  Halle,  Berlin, 
Gdttingen,  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  then  succes- 
sively pastor  of  Reformed  churches  at  Ch&tillon- 
en-Diois  in  1861-62,  Die  in  1862-64,  Bordeaux  in 
1864-68,  and  Origans  in  1868-74.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Protestant  faculty  of  theology  of  Montauban,  and 
since  1894  has  been  dean  of  the  same  faculty.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  synodical  committee  of  studies 
and  other  conmiittees,  and  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding associate  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Antiquaires 
de  France.  In  theology  he  is  progressive,  but  is 
opposed  to  arbitrary  speculations.    He  has  written: 


De  VatUhentidU  des  Actes  des  Apotres  (Toulouse, 
1859);  Les  PsaHmes  traduits  de  VH^eu  (Paris, 
1868);  Du  TexU  primitif  des  PsaHmes  (1873); 
De  lapsu  hominis  (Orleans,  1873);  Histoire  critique 
de  la  litUrature  proph^tiqne  des  H&rreux  (Paris, 
1881);  Les  Quatre  sources  des  lois  de  VExode  (1883); 
6tudes  sur  V Apocalypse  (1884);  Les  Deux  J^ho- 
vistes,  itudes  sur  les  sources  de  V histoire  saints 
(Montauban,  1885);  Les  Origines  de  V Apocalypse 
(Paris,  1888);  La  Vie  future  d^aprks  Venseignement 
de  Jisus-Christ  (1890);  La  Sulammite,  mdodrame 
en  cinq  actes  (1891);  Les  Cinq  Documents  de  la 
Un  mosaique  (1892);  Le  ParaJMe  entre  Adam  et 
Jisus-Christ,  (tude  exdgitique  sur  Rom.  v.  IS-Sl 
(1894);  La  Vie  future  d'aprhs  St.  Paul  (1895); 
Le  Dixikme  congrbs  des  Orientalistes  et  VAncien 
Testament  (1895);  Etudes  sur  Daniel  et  VApocor 
lypse  (1896);  La  Descents  de  Christ  aux  enfers 
d'aprks  les  Apotres  et  d'aprks  V6glise  (1897);  Les 
Paroles  de  Jisus  dicouvertes  en  6gypU  (1898);  Les 
Predictions  de  J^sus  (1899);  Le  Cantique  de  D^bora 
(1901);  Etudes  ph^iciennes  (2  vols.,  1903-06); 
U Inscription  de  Siloi  et  ceUe  d* Eshmoun-azar  (1904); 
Vraie  et  fausse  critique  biblique  (1905);  Frag- 
merUs  d*un  ancien  recueil  de  paroles  de  J^sus  (1905); 
and  UHistoire  sacerdotale  et  le  Deutironome  primitif 
(1906),  in  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to 
theological  periodicals  and  works  of  reference. 

BRUYS,  PIERRE  DE.    See  Peter  of  Brutb. 

BRYANT,  JACOB:  English  antiquarian;  b.  at 
Plymouth  1715;  d.  at  Cypenham,  in  Famham 
Royal  (4  m.  n.  of  Windsor),  Nov.  14,  1804.  He 
studied  at  King's  (DoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1740; 
M.A.,  1744),  and  became  fellow;  was  tutor  and 
in  1756  became  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  family 
during  his  life  and  had  free  access  to  their  famous 
library  at  Blenheim.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but 
his  fondness  for  paradox  and  other  eccentricities 
render  his  writings  of  slight  permanent  value. 
He  published  works  upon  a  variety  of  subjects, 
classical  literature  and  antiquities,  the  gipsy 
language,  the  Marlborough  collection  of  gems,  etc. 
Those  which  have  religious  interest  are  Observor- 
tions  and  Enquiries  Relating  to  Various  Parts  of 
Ancient  History  (Cambridge,  1767),  in  which  he 
defends  the  reading  Euroclydon  in  Acts  xxvii.  14, 
and  maintains  that  Melita  was  not  Malta;  A  New 
System  or  an  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (3 
vob.,  London,  1774-76;  3d  edition  with  account 
of  the  author,  6  vols.,  1807),  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Bible  by  a  study  of  the  traditional 
remains  of  all  nations;  V indicia  Ftaviance:  a 
Vindication  of  the  Testimony  of  Josephus  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  (1777);  A  Treatise  on  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures  (1791);  Observations  on  a 
Controverted  Passage  in  Justin  Martyr;  also  upon 
the  Worship  of  Angels  (1793);  Observations  upon 
the  Plagues  Inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  with  maps 
(1794);  The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judctus  concern- 
ing the  Logos  (1797);  Observations  upon  Some 
Passages  in  Scripture  (relating  to  Balaam,  Joshua, 
Samson,  and  Jonah,  1803). 

Bibuoorapht:  Literary  Anecdotea  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(9  vols.,  London,  1812-16)  and  lUuatrationa  of  the  Liter- 
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ary  Hitiory  of  the  EiohU^nth  Century  (8  YoIfl*>  lb.  1817-58), 
both  by  John  Nichols,  contam  wry  numeroiu  rfifiinDoefl 
to  Bryant,     Ckjiwult  aisa  DNB^  vii,  155-157. 

BRYCE,  GEORGE^  .Ajnericao  Ppesbyteriafi;  b. 
4t  Mount  Pleasant,  OnL,  Apr.  22,  1844.  He  wa^ 
educate  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  ICnox 
College,  Toronto  (B.A.,  1871),  and  was  examiner 
in  natural  hietory  in  t!ie  former  infititution  in  1870- 
1872,  In  1871  he  waa  chosen  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Pr«flbyteriaii  Church  of  Canatla  to 
organize  a  church  and  college  in  Winrnpeg,  and 
accordingly  establiahcd  Manitoba  College  in  the 
same  year  and  Knox  Church,  Winnipeg,  in  1872. 
Five  years  later  he  was  one  of  tho  founders  of 
Manitoba  Univemity,  when;  he  was  examiner  in 
science  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  science  until 
1904,  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
to  hia  presctnt  po.'^ition  of  professor  of  English 
literature  and  financial  agqnt  in  Manitoba  College, 
For  many  years  he  liaa  been  active  in  Presby- 
terian home  missions  in  Manitoba,  and  was  modera- 
tor of  the  general  Assembly  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  in  1902^13.  He  haa  written: 
Manitoba;  Infancy,  Progfe^'Hi^,  oiui  Present  Conditmn 
(London,  !&S2);  Short  llhtory  of  the  Canadian  Peo- 
ple {imi);  TheApostleof  Red  River  (Toronto,  l&9i{); 
Remarkiible  HiHory  of  tfte  Hudson* n  Bay  Company 
(London^  1900);  and  Makers  of  Canada  (Toronto ^ 
1903). 

BRYEiraiOS,  bri-cn"ni'o3,  PHILOTHEOS,  fi"lo- 
tb^'os:  Greek  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia;  b.  at 
Constantinople  March  26  (old  style),  1833,  He 
was  educftt<;d  at  the  "  Theological  School  in  Chalce 
of  the  great  Churcb  of  Christ'*  (1856),  and  the 
universities  of  Lelpsic,  Berlin,  and  Munich.  In 
1861  he  beC4ime  professor  of  eeclesiastieal  liistory, 
exegpais,  and  other  studies  at  Chalce,  of  wtuch 
he  was  appointed  master  and  director  in  1863, 
although  he  rsoon  resigned  the  latter  positions. 
In  1867  he  was  called  to  Constantinople  to  be  the 
head  of  the  "  Great  School  of  the  Nation  *'  in  the 
Phanar,  or  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople,  and 
remaineil  there  until  in  1875  be  was  sent  by  the 
Most  Holy  Synod  of  metropolitans  and  patriarclis 
to  the  Old  Catholic  conference  at  Bonn,  wiiere  he 
received  the  patriarchal  letter  announcing  his 
appointment  as  metroixilitan  of  Serrae  in  Mace- 
donia. In  1877  he  wa^i  tran.*iferred  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Nico media,  and  three  years  later 
went  to  Buchan?st  n^  commissioner  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  P«"itriarchal  end  other  independent 
churches,  to  decide  concerning  the  Greek  monas- 
teries which  had  been  plundered  In  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  In  1882,  at  the  instance  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Metropolitans  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  patriarch  Joachim  TIL,  ho  wrote  a  reply  to  the 
encyclical  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XllL  concerning 
the  Slavic  apostles  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  which 
was  published  at  Constantinople  in  1882  with  the 
apurtibation  anti  at  the  expense  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
His  fame  resti  upon  his  discovery  in  1873  in  the 
Jerusalem  Monastery  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulcber 
in  the  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinopie  of  a  manur- 
script  containing  (1)  a  synopats  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  order  given  by  St.  Chrysos- 
tom;    (2)  The  Epbtle  of  Barnabas;    (3)  The  First 


Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians; 
(4)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians;   (5)  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles; 

(6)  The  spurious  letter  of  Mary  of  Caseoboli;    and 

(7)  Twelve  pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles,  He  edited 
the  Epistles  to  the  (Corinthians  with  prolegomena 
and  notes  at  Constantinople  in  1875,  and  published 
the  ''  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  in  the 
same  city  in  1883.    See  Din  ache. 

BiBLitwiRAMJT:  p.  Schftff,  Tfockina  Qf  the  Twelve  A poMUe^, 
pp.  »-&,  289-205,  New  Ydrk,  1890. 

BUCER,  MARTIN.     See  Butzer. 

BtrCHAHANj  CLAUDIUS:  A  pioneer  of  modem 
Anglican  missionary  work  in  India;  b,  at  Cambus- 
lang*  near  Glasgow,  Mar.  12,  l7fiC;  d.  at  Brox- 
bourne  (5  m.  s.e.  of  Hertforti),  Hertfordshire,  Feb. 
9,  1815.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  intcntling  to  study  law,  but,  after  finishing 
hia  course,  spent  three  years  in  a  careless  wander- 
ing life-  Smitten  by  repentance,  he  placed  himstrlf 
under  the  care  of  John  Newton,  the  celebrated 
evangelical  preacher  in  London,  one  of  whose 
friends  enabletl  him  to  spend  four  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, In  1796  he  went  to  Calcutta  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  East  India  Company's  wjrvice.  He  found 
the  conditions  there  very  unfavorable  for  earnest 
work.  Ail  the  Company  was  wiUIng  t4>  do  for 
sixty  millions  of  souls  was  to  place  a  chaplain  bere 
and  there,  who  was  told  not  to  njeddle  with  the 
native  population.  While  Buchanan  was  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  do  real  work,  he  learned  Hindustani 
and  Persian.  In  I?^>0,  being  transferred  to  Cal- 
cutta itself,  he  found  a  like-minded  helper  in  Lc^rd 
Momington  (later  Marquis  of  Welle^ley),  the 
Governor-general,  who  founded  a  college  in  Cal- 
cutta for  the  teaching  of  the  Oriental  languages 
and  placed  Buchanan  in  charge  of  it.  It  was  closed, 
however,  three  years  later^  and  all  looked  as  dark 
a^  ever.  But  after  a  w^hile  a  new  institute  was 
founded,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  Buchanan  took 
hope  once  more.  In  1S05  he  published  liis  Ejt- 
pedienc}/  of  an  EcclemasHcal  Efftabli^hment  for 
Indm,  in  which  he  developed  the  fii^t  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  regular  dioceses  and  bishops. 
While  waiting  for  liis  seed  to  bear  fruit,  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Hindustani  and 
Persian,  and  founded  an  institute  for  sucli  work. 
In  1806  be  made  an  extended  journey  along  the 
Malabar  coast,  partly  for  Ins  health  and  partly 
in  the  nriissionary  interest^  publishing  his  obser- 
vations in  ChriMion  Rmmrchcsi  in  Aaia  (Cambridge, 
1811,  new  etl.,  London,  1840),  He  returned  to 
Calcutta  in  18117,  full  of  plana  for  which  the  time 
was  once  more  unfavorable.  I,rf>rd  Wellesley  had 
been  recalled,  and  his  successor,  Lord  Minto,  looked 
coldly  on  such  projects,  as  did  the  Com]>any  in 
general.  To  push  lus  views  in  England  w^as  the 
most  necessary  tiling,  and  Buchanan  returned 
thither  in  1808  to  preas  upon  the  ministry  the 
setting  up  of  a  theological  seminary  In  each  presi* 
dcncy,  the  granting  of  licenses  to  missionaries, 
and  the  appointment  of  bishops.  Lord  Liverpool  . 
approved  this  plan,  but  the  House  of  Conimona 
agr<?ed  to  the  appointment  of  only  one  bisbop, 
Middleton,  the  first  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  con- 
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secrated  in  1816,  and  when  his  successor  was 
provided  with  suffragans  for  Madras  and  Bombay, 
Buchanan's  plan  had  been  realized  in  its  essentials, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Pearson,  Afemoira  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
Hnge  of  .  ,  ,  Claudiua  Buthanan,  2  yob.,  London,  1810; 
R.  Vormbaiim.  H,  Martyn,  D.  Brown  und  C,  Budianan, 
Elberfeld,  1865;  DNB,  vii.  182-184. 

BUCHANAN,  GEORGE:  Scotch  scholar;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  ICilleam  (44  m.  w.n.w.  of  Edinburgh), 
Stirlingshire,  early  in  Feb.,  1506;  d.  in  Edinburgh 
Sept.  28,  1582.  He  studied  in  Paris,  1520-22, 
at  St.  Andrews,  1525,  and  again  in  Paris,  where 
be  became  teacher  in  the  College  of  Ste.  Barbe, 
1528;  returned  to  Scotland  1535.  He  inclined 
toward  Protestant  views  and  wrote  two  satires  on 
the  monks,  the  Somnium  and  the  Franciscanus  et 
fratreSf  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country 
in  1539.  He  taught  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Coim- 
bra,  and  was  active  in  the  production  of  literary 
works;  to  this  period  belong  his  translations  into 
Latin  of  the  Medea  and  of  the  Alcestis  and  his  Latin 
tragedies,  Jephthea  and  BaptUtes  (translated  into 
English  verse  by  A.  Gibb,  Edinburgh,  1870;  and 
by  A.  Gordon  Mitchell,  Paisley,  1903-04);  he 
began  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin 
(published  at  Paris,  1566)  while  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  Inquisition  at  Coimbra.  In 
1562  he  was  acting  as  tutor  to  Mary  Stuart  in 
Scotland;  he  now  openly  embraced  Protestantism 
and  became  influential  in  both  Church  and  State; 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Moray  (who  made  him 
principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  in 
1566),  and  an  active  opponent  of  the  queen.  In 
1570  he  became  tutor  to  the  young  James  VI.  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal;  his  royal  pupil  he  imder- 
took  to  make  "  the  greatest  scholar  in  the  land." 
During  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  two 
greatest  works,  the  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos 
(Edinburgh,  1579;  Eng.  transl.,  1680),  a  defense 
of  limited  monarchy,  suppressed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1584  and  again  in  1664  and  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1683;  and  the  Return  Scoticarum  histana 
(1582;  19th  ed.,  1762;  Eng.  transl.,  1690).  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  Ruddiman  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1715;  reprinted  by  Burman,  Leyden, 
1725). 

Bibliography:  The  Leyden  ed.  of  the  Worke  contains  a 
full  bibliography.  The  Life,  by  David  Irving,  Edin- 
burgh, 1817,  is  an  excellent  literary  history  of  the  times. 
Consult  also:  P.  H.  Brown,  George  Buchanan,  Humanist 
and  Reformer,  Edinburgh,  1890;  idem,  George  Bitchanan 
and  hia  Times,  ib.  1906;  D.  Macmillan,  George  BiuJianan, 
a  Biography,  London,  1906;  D.  A.  Millar,  George  Bu- 
chanan, a  Memorial,  1606-1906,  London,  1907;  DNB, 
vu.  186-193. 

BUCHAIHTES:  The  followers  of  Elspat  (or 
Elspeth)  Simpson,  wife  of  Robert  Buchan,  a 
journeyman  potter  at  Greenock,  Scotland.  She 
was  bom  at  Fatmacken,  between  Banff  and  Port- 
soy, 1738;  was  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church;  while  a  servant  at  Greenock  she  mar- 
ried and  followed  her  husband  into  the  Burgher 
Succession  Church.  In  1781  she  separated  from 
him  and  removed  with  her  children  to  Glasgow. 
In  1783  she  joined  the  Dowhill  Relief  church  at 
Irvine,  whose  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  White. 
II.— 19 


She  had  already  adopted  fantastic  views  as  to 
religion  and  claimed  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from 
heaven.  She  got  a  hearing,  her  chief  converts 
being  Mr.  White,  who  proclaimed  that  she  was  the 
woman  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xii.  1  sqq.  and  that  he  was 
the  man-child  she  had  brought  forth.  The  Relief 
presbytery  deposed  Mr.  White  from  the  ministry, 
and  when  converts  to  Mrs.  Buchan's  pretensions 
began  to  gather,  the  parish  authorities  in  May, 
1784,  compelled  the  whole  band  to  leave.  They 
settled  on  a  farm  at  New  Cample,  near  Closebum, 
Dumfriesshire,  and  there  the  sect  grew  to  about 
fifty  members,  some  of  whom  were  superior  per- 
sons. Mrs.  Buchan  was  called  "  spiritual  mother  " 
by  her  followers,  and  professed  to  be  able  to  impart 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  breathing  on  the  candidate; 
also  to  be  a  prophetess,  and  as  such  foretold  that 
neither  she  nor  her  followers  would  ever  die  but 
would  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  in  the  advent  which 
she  taught  was  at  hand,  basing  her  teaching  on 
I  Thess.  iv.  17.  The  usual  charge  of  sexual  im- 
morality was  brought  against  the  sect,  the  most 
distinguished  witness  being  the  poet  Robert  Bums, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  a  lady-love  in  the  sect 
(see  his  letter  to  John  Bumess,  dated  August,  1784). 
His  song  *'  As  I  was  a  walking  "  was  set  to  an  air 
which  was  a  favorite  with  the  Buchanites.  In 
May,  1791,  Mrs.  Buchan  died.  This,  being  in 
direct  contradiction  to  her  teaching,  had  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  her  sect  which  then  began  to 
disintegrate,  but  the  last  adherent  of  it  did  not 
pass  away  till  1848. 

Biblioorapht:  Joseph  Train,  The  Buchaniiee  from  Firat  to 
Last,  Edinburgh,  1846;  Eight  LeUera  between  the  People 
called  BuchanUea  and  a  Teacher  (J.  Purvea);  Three  of 
which  are  tm/ton  by  Mr.  White,  and  one  by  Mra.  Buchan, 
together  with  two  Letters  from  Mra.  Bucfian  and  one  from 
Mr.  White  to  a  Clergyman  in  England,  ib.  1785. 

BUCHEL,  ANNA  VON.    See  Ronsdorp  Sect. 

BUCHWALD,  bQH'vdld,  GEORG  APOLLO :  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Grossenhain  (19  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Dresden)  July  16,  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1882),  and  was 
successively  a  teacher  in  the  real-school  of  Mitt- 
weida  (1882-83)  and  the  royal  gymnasium  of 
Zwickau  (1883-85),  after  which  he  was  diaconus 
at  Zwickau  (1885-92)  and  Leipsic  (1892-96). 
Since  1896  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Michaeliskirche, 
Leipsic.  In  addition  to  numerous  minor  contri- 
butions to  theological  periodicals  and  to  collab- 
orating on  the  Weimar  and  Erlangen  editions  of 
the  works  of  Luther,  he  has  written  Luther  und 
die  Juden  (Leipsic,  1881);  Nachklang  der  Epistola 
ohacurorum  virorum  (Dresden,  1882);  Logoabegriff 
dea  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (Leipsic,  1884);  Lutfieri 
ScholcB  in  librum  Judicum  (1884);  Ungedruckte 
Predigten  D.  Martin  Luthers  1530  auf  der  Coburg 
gehalten  (Zwickau,  1884);  Secha  Predigten  Johannes 
Bugenhagena  (Halle,  1885);  Andreaa  Poacha  hand- 
achriftliche  Sammlung  ungedruckter  Predigten  D. 
Martin  Luthers  aua  den  Jahren  1528-46  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1884-85);  AUerlei  aua  drei  Jahrhunderten 
(Zwickau,  1887);  Fine  adchaiache  PUgerfahrt  nach 
Paldstina  vor  vier  hundert  Jahren  (Barmen,  1889); 
Elf  ungedruckte  Predigten  Luthera  gehalten  in  der 
THnitoHazeit,  15S9  (Werdau,  1888);    Luthera  leUU 
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StreU^chrifi  (Leipsrc,  1893);  Zur  Wittenherger 
Stadia  und  UniveTidUiisgtschiM^  in  ffer  Reformation^- 
wtit  (1S93);  Ent^iehnng  der  Kalechi^men  Luther^ 
und  die  Grundkige  de^  groBsen  KaUchumu^  (1S94); 
WUtenberger  Ordinieri^-Buch  (2  voh..  I8&4):  Se- 
iige  FilQcr»€ha}t  (1896;  e^mct^s  from  the  wri tings 
of  Luther);  Fhilipp  Meluftchtlwn  (1897);  LulhetH 
grosser  KalechismuH  (!897);  Paul  Eber  {1S9T); 
Ge^rhwhie  drr  erangdisthen  Grmeinde  ut  KUzirigen 
(189S);  Lnihers  deuUche  Brieje  au^genj^idt  und 
erldutert  (1899);  R/!formniionsgesch{c)iie  der  SMt 
Leipzig  (1900);  Konrad  SlurtMel  von  Buchheim 
(1900);  Die  etmngdische  Kirche  im  Jahrhundert 
der  RejormGtimi  (I90fj);  Dr.  Martin  Lulher  (1901); 
So  spri4^ht  Or,  Mnriin  Luther  (Berlin,  J903;  selec- 
tions from  the  writing  of  Luther):  Deulschlands 
Kirchengeschichte  fiir  das  evangelisdie  Haus  (Biele- 
feld, 1904);  Lutherlesehwch  (Hamburg,  1905); 
and  Ujigednickte  Fredigten  aua  den  Johren  JS^H?- 
J540  (Letpaic,   1905), 

BUCK,  CHARLES:  English  Independent;  b. 
&t  Hillsley  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Bristol),  GloucesterBhire, 
1771;  d.  in  London  Aug,  11,  1815.  He  held  pas- 
torates at  Sheernefls  and  London,  He  is  mentioned 
for  his  Theological  Dictionary^  containing  definiiionjs 
of  ail  religious  terms ;  a  comprehensive  view  of 
every  article  in  the  syi^tem  of  dirinity;  an  impartial 
account  of  all  the  principal  denominations  which 
have  subsisted  in  the  reli^^ms  ux>rld  from,  the  birth 
of  Chriat  to  the  present  day ;  together  with  an  accurate 
etatement  of  the  most  Tcmarkabk  transaetionn  and 
etmU»  recorded  in  ecde^wMicut  history  (2  vola., 
London,  1802;  many  subsequent  editione^  and 
reprints )-  He  also  publiiihed  Anecdotes,  Reii§i4>us, 
Morale  afid  Entertaining  (1799),  which  proved  a 
highly  popular  work. 

BiBLiooRAi-MY:   Buck's  Afemotra  and  Remains  were  edited 
by  J.  StyJen,  LotidoD,  IS  17, 

BUCKLAITD,  AUGUSTUS  ROBERT:  Secretary 
of  the  Religioufl  Tract  Society;  b.  at  Newport 
(20  m,  n.w*  of  BriMol),  Moamouthahire,  Apr.  IS, 
1857,  He  wna  educated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford  (BA,,  1881),  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Church  of  England  in  188  L  He 
Wfti4  curate  of  Bpital fields,  London,  in  1880-84.  In 
1887  he  became  editor  of  the  Record  and  haa  tsince 
engaged  largely  in  joumaliatic  work.  He  has  also 
been  morning  preaclier  in  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
Ijondon,  since  1890,  and  was  chosen  socretary  of 
the  ReU^ous  Tract  Sodcty  in  1902,  He  baa 
written:  A'tro^  JS'o^i  (London,  1 889);  T}ie  Fatience 
of  Tnxi  (1894);  The  Heroic  in  Missions  (1894); 
John  Harden  J  Missionary  Bishop  (1894);  Women 
in  the  Mission  Field  (1895);  The  Confessional  in 
the  English  Church  (1900);  and  The  Missionary 
Speaker's  Manual  (1901;  in  collaboration  with 
J.  D*  Mullins)*  In  addition,  be  has  edited  many 
worka  for  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  notably  ite 
Devotional  Commentary, 

BUCKLEY,  JAMES  MOHROE :  Methodist  Epia- 
oopalian;  b,  at  Rahway,  N,  J.,  Dec.  36,  1836.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesley  an  UniverBity^  Middletown^ 
Conn*,  but  did  not  griuluate,  and  he  also  studied 
theology  at  Exeter,  N,  H,  He  held  various  pas- 
torates   in    New    Hampsbire    (1859-63),    Central 


Church,  Detroit  (1863-66),  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  (1866^ 
1869,  1872-75,  and  1878-80),  and  Stamford,  Conn. 
(1869-72  and  1875-78).  Since  1880  he  has  been 
editor  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate.  His 
general  theological  position  is  that  of  his  denom- 
ination, although  he  n^servcs  all  rights  to  individual 
judgment  concerning  non-essentials.  He  baa  writ- 
ten: Appeals  to  Men  of  Sense  and  Reflection  io  begin 
a  Christian  Life  (New  York,  1869);  Christians  and 
the  Theatre  (1875);  Supposed  MiraclerS  (Boston, 
1S76);  Oais  or  WitdOatAf  (New  York.  1885);  The 
Midnight  Sun^  the  Czar  and  the  Nihilist  (Boston, 
1SS7);  Faith  Healing,  Christian  Science,  and  Kin- 
dred Fhenomena  (New  York.  1892);  Travels  in 
Three  Continents  (1895);  History  of  Methodism  in 
the  United  Stotes  (1897);  Extemporaneous  Oratory 
for  Professional  and  Amaleur  Speakers  (1899); 
and  The  Fundamentals  of  Religion  and  their  Con- 
trasts (IWiS), 

BUCKMINSTER,  JOSEPH  STEVEHS:  New  Eng- 
land clergyman;  b,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  26, 
1784;  d.  in  Boston  June  9,  1812,  He  waa  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  1800;  studied  theology  while 
teacher  at  (Phillips)  Exeter  Academy  and  private 
tutor  at  Waitham;  was  called  to  the  Brattle  Street 
Church,  Boston,  1804;  appointed  lecturer  on 
Biblical  criticism  at  Harvard,  1811.  In  theology 
he  was  liberal,  a  forerunner  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment; he  belonged  to  the  '^  Anthology  Club," 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Monthly  An* 
thology,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  literary 
reputation  of  Boston,  He  superin  tended  the 
publication  of  the  AmericjMi  edition  of  Griesbach's 
Greek  Testament  (ISOS);  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
with  memoir  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacher,  were  published 
after  his  death  (Boston,  1S14;  1829),  and  hie  Works 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1839. 

BiftuooRAPBr:  Hi#  Memoir  {together  with  thit  of  hit 
fftther,  R&v,  JoBeph  DuckmiEL^tor  of  Port^inoath,  K.  H.; 
b.  175t;  d.  lSt2)  wks  r^ubliaimd   by  hit  siAler^  Etiv  B. 

BUDDE,  bfld'de,  KARL  FERDIHARD  REOT- 
HARD:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Bensberg 
(9  m.  e.  of  Cologne)  Apr,  13,  1850,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and 
Utrecht  from  1868  to  1873,  although  bis  studied 
were  interrupted  in  1870-^71^  when  he  served  in 
the  Franco- Prussian  War,  He  became  privat- 
docent  for  the  Oid  Testament  at  Bonn  in  IS73, 
and  waa  also  teacher  at  the  Schulbring^sche  b 6 hero 
Tochierachulc  in  1873-89  and  inspector  of  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  imiversity  in  1878-^85. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
Old  Testament  theology  at  the  same  nniveraity, 
and  ten  years  later  was  called  to  Strashurg  in  a 
like  capacity,  being  promoted  to  a  full  profesaor- 
ship  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  Since  1900 
he  has  been  professor  of  Old  Testament  theology 
at  Marburg,  Ho  has  written :  Bd^^ge  zur  Kriiik 
des  BiLches  Hiob  (Bonn,  1876);  Die  biblische  Urge* 
achichte  unfcrsucht  (Gicascn,  1883);  Die  Buchtr  der 
Richter  und  Samuel  ^  ihr  Aufbau  und  ihre  QuelUn 
(1890);  The  Books  of  Samuel^  Critical  Edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Text  (in  the  Fo^chrome  Bible ^  Leipsic, 
1894);  Das  Buck  Hiob  (5n  the  11  andcomnienlar 
turn  Allen  Testament,  G5ttingen,  1896);    Das  Bu(^ 
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d^  RiehifT  (in  the  Kurzcr  Hajidcomrnfriiar  sum 
Alien  TeMnmcnt,  Freiburg,  1897);  Uoheiirfi  umt 
Klagelieder  (m  the  same  series,  1898) ;  The  keli^wn 
of  Israel  to  the  Exik  (The  American  L^turea  otv 
the  History  of  Re%ions  for  lSfJS-99,  New  York. 
1899);  Die  sogenannten  Jaht^i^der  uml  die  Bedeitt- 
ung  des  Krie^kte^  Jolwe*  in  Jeaaija  40-&B^  rht 
M  inoriidtmxitum  (Gieasen,  1900);  Der  Katum  den 
AUen  Teatarti^tUB  (1900);  Ih'e  Biicher  Samuel  (ui 
Kurzer  Handeommtmiar  zutn  AUen  Testamefd, 
Freiburg,  1902);  Do*  Alte  Testament  und  die 
Au^obungcn  (Giesisen,  1903);  Die  ScfUU^ung  des 
Kani^uma  int  AUen  Testament  (Marburg,  1903); 
Wat  soU  die  Gemeinde  aus  dem  Streit  urn  Babel  nrtd 
Bibel  temenf  (TXibingen,  1903);  and  Hebraiache 
Li$teraturgeiehichU  (Leipsic,  l9^^6).  He  also  trans- 
lated A.  Kuenen'fi  Nati^mal  Heligi^ms  and  Universal 
Religions  (Hibbert  Lectures  for  IBB2,  London, 
1882)  under  the  title  Volk^rdigion  und  WtUrfiligian 
(Berlin,  1883),  and  a  number  of  the  same  sebolar's 
monographs  as  GesammtUe  Abhandlungen  mr  btbli- 
schen  Wissensckaff  (FTeihmg,  1S94),  Helms  likewise 
edited  the  eighth  and  ninth  eflitions  of  J,  Hoi  Sen- 
berg's  HtbraiseJte^  Schuibuch  (Berlin,  1895,  1900) 
and  Eduard  Rems'  BrUftDecfmel  mil  seinem  Schiil^ 
und  Freundt  KaH  Heinrich  Graf  (in  ooUaboi'atton 
with  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Qiessen,  1904). 

BUDDEHSIEG,  bvld"den-eSg',  OSKAR  GOTTLIEB 
RUDOLF;  Gemnan  Lutheran;  b,  at  Greusflen 
(25  m.  n,w.  of  Weimar)  SepL  5,  1S44,  He  waa 
educatetl  at  the  iini%*emitieB  of  LeiiTaic  and  Berlin 
(1864-67;  Ph,D.,  Berlin,  1S71),  and  studied  in  Lon- 
don in  1867-73.  Returning  to  his  native  country, 
be  wafl  a  teacher  suceeasively  at  the  Andreanum  in 
Hildcsheim  (1S73-74)  and  at  the  Vitxthum  gym- 
nasium in  Dresden  (1874-87)*  declining  a  call  to  a 
profeaaorahip  in  the  University  of  Vienna  in  18S6. 
From  1887  to  1894  he  was  director  of  a  normal 
achool  for  young  men  in  Dresden ,  and  since  the 
latter  year  has  occupied  a  einular  pomtion  in  a 
normal  school  for  young  women  in  the  same  city. 
In  1883  he  founded  the  Wyclif  Society  m  Lon- 
don. He  has  written;  Die  assi/rischen  Ansgrabun-- 
gen  und  das  Alte  Testament  (Heilbronn,  ISSO); 
Johann  Widifs  laimnische  Streit^chrifien  zum  ersten 
Male  aus  den  Handschriften  herausgegebcn  (2  vols.^ 
I^eipsic,  1883;  Eng.  ed-^  under  the  title  Joftn  Wio 
Hf*  Polemical  Works,  2  vols.,  London,  1SS4-S5); 
Johann  Wiclif  und  seine  Zeii  (Halle,  1884);  John 
Widiff  Fatrioi  and  Reformer  {London,  1884);  and 
Johann  Widijs  De  veritate  saerm  seripturtE  (3  vols., 
Leipaic,  1904;    Eng.  ed.,  3  vols.,  London,  1905-07). 

BUDDEOS,  bfld' d^'Os,  JOHAHHES  FRANCIS- 
ens  (Jobann  Franz  Budde):  German  theologian 
and  philosopher;  b.  at  An  clam  (47  m.  n.w.  of 
Stettin),  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  pastor, 
June  25,  1667;  d.  at  GU>tha  Nov.  19,  1729.  He 
^arly  received  a  thorough  education  in  classical 
and  Oriental  languages,  and  had  read  the  Bible 
through  in  the  original  before  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
Tferaity  of  Witt*mberg  in  1685.  He  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  there  soon  aftur 
taking  his  master's  degree  in  1687,  anil  in  162^9 
exchanged  tbkfor  a  aimilar  position  at  Jena,  where 
he  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of  history. 


In  1692  he  went  to  CToburg  ae  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  the  next  year  to  the  new  University 
of  Halle  as  profeasor  of  moral  philosophy.  Here 
he  remained  until  1705,  when  he  went  to  Jena  as 
aecond  professor  of  theology.  His  lectures  em- 
braced all  branches  of  thk  science^  and  frequently 
touched  on  philosophy,  history^  and  politics.  Re- 
Bpected  by  all  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  remained 
at  Jena  for  the  rest  of  hie  Ufe,  aeveral  times  acting 
as  rector  of  the  university  temporarily  and  being 
head  of  his  department  and  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cilor from  1715.  He  was  considered  the  most 
universally  accomplished  German  theologian  of 
hia  time.  In  philosophy  he  professed  an  eclec- 
ticiara  which  rested  on  a  broad  historical  foundation; 
but  he  recognized  in  Descartes  the  originator  of  a 
new  period,  and  in  atL^cking  the  **  atheist  *'  Spi- 
noza followed  especially  the  upholders  of  the  law 
of  nature,  such  as  Hugo  Grottus,  Puffendorf,  and 
Thoma.*iius,  His  theological  position  was  deter- 
mined by  the  tradition  of  Mutiseus  at  Jena*  pajlly 
through  his  close  relations  with  Baier;  but  on 
another  side  he  waa  inclined  toward  Pietism. 
His  association  with  Spangenborg,  Spener»  and 
Zinzcndorf  brought  him  under  suspicion  and  actually 
gave  rise  to  a  formal  investigation  of  hia  doctrine. 
In  certain  ways,  too,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
federalist  theology,  but  without  allowing  it  to 
lead  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  Lutheran  ortbodojiy. 
In  all  departments  he  showed  himself  a  man  of 
sound  learning  and  scholaHy  instincts.  His  work 
was  epoch-making  in  church  history ^  especially 
that  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
apostoUc  age.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Ufe  of 
Bviddeus  bclonga  to  the  traniition  period  which 
follows  that  of  simple  orthodoxy;  the  influence 
of  a  new  age  and  new  leading  interests  appears 
in  him,  and  at  time^  he  seems  to  be  conBCJouu  of 
the  change.  Yet  in  his  Biblical  criticism  he  did  not 
get  so  far  as  to  make  the  shghtest  ooncession; 
not  a  verse  of  a  canonical  book  can  be  touched 
without  injuring  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  As 
an  academic  teacher  he  attained  great  success,  and 
he  had  the  gift  of  a  striking  and  pregnant  style, 
especially  in  Latin.  His  works,  great  and  small, 
number  over  a  hundred.  Of  those  published  in 
the  Halle  period  may  be  mentioned  Eletnenia 
"philosophic  prncti^a;  (1697)  and  Elemenla  phu 
losophim  ededicm  (1703).  To  the  second  Jena 
period  belong  among  others  the  Instittitiones  iheo- 
logict  moriilis  (1711;  German  transl.,  1719),  a  work 
strictly  m  accordance  with  his  philosoplucal  ethics; 
the  Historia  ecdesiastie4i  veteris  testamenti  (1715-18); 
Theses  theotogiefF  de  attteismo  et  supcrstiti&ne  (1716), 
which,  directed  especially  against  Siiinoia,  attracted 
much  attention;  Inslituliones  theologian  dogtnaticm 
(1723),  a  work  once  vety  influential,  obviously 
founded  on  Baier^s  (Compendium;  Historische  und 
th^oljjfjischc  Kinleitung  in  die  vornehmsten  Religions^ 
streitigkeiten  (1724,  1728),  edited  by  Walch;  Isagoge 
historico-theohi^ica  ad  theologiant  universam  (1727), 
dealing  with  the  problems,  methods*  and  history  of 
theology  in  a  way  remarkable  for  that  time;  and 
Ecclesia  apostoliea  { 1729),  intended  as  an  intn> 
duction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 

(JOUAKl'ES  KUKZE.) 
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Biblzographt:  Buddeus  himself  issued  a  NoiUia  diaaerta- 
Honum  ,  .  .  acriptorumque  a  J.  F.  Buddeo  .  .  .  edito- 
rum,  Jena,  1728  (a  list  of  his  writings);  and  the  Ehren- 
ffedOchinUa  dea  ,  .  .  J.  F.  Bvddeua,  ib.  1731,  also  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  his  productions.  Consult:  W. 
Schrader,  Q^chichte  der  FriedrichauniveraiUU  m  Halle,  i. 
60,  Berlin,  1894;  W.  Gass,  Geachichte  der  proteatantiachen 
Doomatik,  iii.  30,  140  sqq.,  214  sqq.,  Berlin,  1862;  G. 
Frank,  Oeachichte  der  proteatarUiachen  Theologie,  ii.  148, 
214  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1865;  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Geachichte  der 
chriaUichen  Ethik,  ii.  203  sqq.,  ib.  1803. 

BX7DDHISM. 
Life  of  Buddha  (§  1).  Buddhist  Monks  (§  5). 

Legendary  Additions  Development  after  Buddha's 

(§  2).  Death  (§  6). 

Buddha's  Teaching  (§  3).  Buddhist  Sects  (§  7). 

Nirvana  (J  4).  The  Dhyani  Buddhas  (§  8). 

Buddhism"  and  Christianity  (SO). 

Buddhism  is  the  religion  established  in  India  by 
Buddha  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  having,  ac- 
cording to  a  conservative  estimate,  upward  of 
100,000,000  adherents  at  the  present  time,  chiefly 
in  Ceylon,  Nepal,  Tibet,  Farther  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  While  frequently  regarded  as  a  new  relig- 
ion, it  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  reformation  of 
Brahmanism,  and  can  not  be  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  preceding  it. 
The  religious  system  of  India  as  outlined  in  its 
oldest  religious  books,  the  Vedas,  had  reached  in 
the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  a  degree  of  ritualism 
such  as,  perhaps,  never  existed  elsewhere  (see 
Brahmanism).  This  formalism  produced  a  revolt, 
and  from  time  to  time  arose  various  teachers, 
philosophers,  and  reformers,  of  whom  the  most  in- 
fluential was  Siddhartha,  also  known  as  Sakya, 
Sakyamuni,  Gautama,  and,  most  frequently,  as 
Buddha. 

Buddha,  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  Kapi- 
lavastu,  a  city  in  the  district  of  Gorakhpur,  Oudh, 
was  bom  in  667  B.C.  in  the  grove  of  Lumbini,  two 
miles  from  the  capital.  He  was,  therefore,  like 
Mahavira,  the  founder  of  the  rival  system  of  Jainism 
(q.v.),  a  member  of  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste. 
The  details  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  or  "The 
Enlightened  One,"  so  far  as  they  may  be  verified 
historically,  are  comparatively  few.  He  lost  his 
mother,  whom  the  later  texts  name  Maya,  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  he  married  while  still  young,  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  custom,  and  had  a  son  called  Rahula. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  (528  B.C.),  he  renounced 
his  succession  to  the  throne  and  became  a  hermit. 
Herein  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  for  Brah- 
manism divided  life  into  the  four  stages  of  student, 
householder,  hermit,  and  ascetic.  Two  of  these 
the  prince  had  already  performed;  two  more  yet 
remained  for  him,  and  he  went  forth 

I.  Life  of    to  win   knowledge  of  the   truth   by 

Buddha,  penance  and  meditation.  From  the 
first  he  gained  nothing,  nor  could  his 
teachers  help  him,  while  his  five  companions  aban- 
doned him  as  unfitted  to  receive  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  In  his  wanderings  he  came  to  Uruvela, 
the  modem  Buddha  Gaya  in  Bengal.  There,  in 
521  B.C.,  after  seven  years  of  struggle,  he  received 
illimunation  while  sitting  in  meditation  beneath 
the  sacred  bo-tree  (Ficus  religiosa  or  pipul-tree). 
Thus  the  Bodhisattva,  or  potential  Buddha,  be- 
came a  true  Buddha  or  Tathagata,  "  the  Perfected 
One."    He  now  entered  upon  the  fourth  and  the 


last  stage  of  life,  and  became  a  wandering  ascetic  and 
teacher.  His  earliest  followers  were  the  five  monks 
who  had  turned  from  him  before,  and  as  other  con- 
verts were  made  they  were  sent  as  apostles  of  the 
doctrine.  Favor  was  his  in  high  places  also,  for 
Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadha,  became  an  adherent 
of  the  faith.  Over  all  ranks  and  classes  Buddha 
exercised  a  powerful  influence,  due,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible, rather  to  his  personal  charm  of  manner  than 
to  any  essential  novelty  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  great  part  the 
result  of  his  disregard  of  the  fundamental  Hindu 
principle  of  caste  that  he  won  for  himself  so  large 
a  following.  Peaceably  and  calmly  the  life  of 
Buddha  passed,  with  Uttle  opposition,  save  from 
his  cousin  Devadatta,  who  attempted,  from  motives 
of  personal  ambition,  to  rouse  hostility  against 
his  kinsman.  At  the  age  of  eighty  the  Buddha 
felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  near,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  Hfe  severe  illness  befell  him.  At  the 
village  of  Kusinara,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Kathmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  the  master 
passed  away  (477  b.c). 

About  the  life  here  outlined  the  mjrthopeic  tend- 
encies of  the  Oriental  mind  wove  a  web  of  l^end. 
In  course  of  time  Buddha  no  longer  stands  alone. 
He  is  the  successor  of  twenty-seven  Buddhas  and 
himself  received  recognition  from  twenty-four  of 
them,  passing  through  a  hundred  thousand  world 
cycles  and  countless  reincarnations  before  he 
reached  the  perfection  which  was  requisite  for  his 
high  mission.  When  in  him  all  perfection  and  all 
knowledge  was  united,  the  gods  besought  him  to 
be  bom  on  earth,  and  in  answer  to 
2.  Legend-  their  prayer  he  entered  the  womb  of 
ary  Maya  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant. 
Additions,  while  thirty-two  signs  of  wonder  ap- 
peared and  the  ten  thousand  worlds 
trembled  at  the  coming  of  the  savior  of  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  ten  months,  the  Buddha  was  bom 
beneath  a  sal-tree  in  the  grove  of  Lumbini,  while 
gods  and  men  did  homage  unto  him.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  his  life  the  Brahman  Kondanna 
prophesied  to  Suddhodana  the  king  that  the 
child  was  destined  to  become  a  Buddha  when  he 
should  see  four  signs  of  evil  omen,  an  old  man,  a 
sick  man,  a  corpse,  and  a  monk.  By  every  means 
within  his  power  the  father  sought  to  keep  his 
son  from  seeing  these  sights,  surrounding  him 
with  every  luxury,  and  marrying  him  in  his  six- 
teenth year  to  his  cousin  Yasodhara,  the  daughter 
of  Suprabuddha.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however,  for 
Siddhartha  beheld  the  four  signs,  realized  the 
misery  of  life,  and  abandoned  the  palace.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  seven  years  of  wandering,  he 
realized  that  he  was  at  last  to  gain  Buddhahood, 
and  amid  many  marvels  he  sat  down  beneath  the 
bo-tree  facing  the  East.  Fruitlessly  did  Mara, 
the  leader  of  the  host  of  evil,  endeavor  to  terrify 
the  Bodhisattva.  The  blandishments  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Desire,  Pining,  and  Lust,  and  his  more  subtle 
temptation  that  the  Buddha  should  at  once  enter 
Nirvana  without  proclaiming  his  saving  knowl- 
edge to  mankind,  failed  ignominiously.  From 
the  time  of  his  illumination  until  his  death  few 
myths  gather  about  the  Buddha,  but  when  he  wa« 
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about  to  die  there  were  marvels,  and  the  course  of 
nature  was  again  disturbed,  until  the  Tathagata 
passed  to  Nirvana. 

The  key-note  of  Buddhism  is  the  transitoriness 
and  vanity  of  life,  which  is  conditioned  by  karma, 
the  fruit  of  deeds  done  in  countless  previous  lives; 
nor  can  existence  be  ended  before  the  expiration  of 
many  reincarnations  devoted  to  works  of  holiness  and 
spent  in  unceasing  efforts  to  gain  Nirvana.  Three 
elements   common   to  all   post-Vedic 

3.  Buddha's  Hindu  thought  are  at  once  discernible 
Teaching,     in  this  teaching;  viz.,  transmigration, 

karma,  and  the  dissolution  of  individ- 
uality. In  its  shortest  form  Buddha's  teaching 
may  be  simmiarized  as  follows:  Birth  is  sorrow, 
age  is  sorrow*  sickness  is  sorrow,  death  is  sorrow, 
dinging  to  earthly  things  is  sorrow.  Birth  and 
rebirth,  the  chain  of  reincarnation,  result  from 
the  thirst  for  life  together  with  passion  and  desire. 
The  only  escape  from  this  thirst  is  to  follow  the 
Eightfold  Path:  Right  belief,  right  resolve,  right 
word,  right  act,  right  life,  right  effort,  right  think- 
ing, right  meditation. 

The  goal  of  Buddhism  is  Nirvana.    A  definition 

of  this  term  is  almost  impossible  for  the  simple 

reason  that  Buddha  himself  gave  no  clear  idea, 

and  in  all  probability  possessed  none,  of  this  state. 

He  was  indeed  asked  by  more  than 

4.  Nirvana,    one  of  his  disciples  whether  Nirvana 

was  postmundane  or  postcelestial  ex- 
istence, or  whether  it  was  annihilation.  To  all 
these  questions,  however,  he  refused  an  answer, 
for  it  was  characteristic  of  his  teachings  that  they 
were  practically  confined  to  the  present  life,  and 
concerned  themselves  but  little  either  with  prob- 
lems of  merely  academic  philosophy  or  with  the 
unknowable.  Some  measure  of  light,  however, 
may  be  gained  from  the  orthodox  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy  which  are  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Veda.  According  to 
all  of  these,  the  summum  bonum  is  release  from 
karma  and  reincarnation,  a  goal  which  is  to  be 
attained  by  knowledge,  and  which  consists  in 
absorption  into  or  reunion  with  the  Over-Soul. 
This  involves  the  annihilation  of  individuality,  and 
in  this  sense  Nirvana  is  nihilism,  so  that  with  the 
iadt  ignoring  of  any  real  conception  of  the  divine 
in  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  Nirvana  seems  to  imply 
the  annihilation  of  the  soul  rather  than  its  absorp- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy,  furthermore,  that  the  word 
Nirvana  etymologically  denotes  "  a  blowing  out," 
the  extinguishing  of  the  fires  of  hatred,  infatuation, 
and  all  passions.  Nirvana  seems  to  have  been 
twofold,  a  secondary  condition  which  may  be 
reached  by  the  righteous  in  this  life,  and  the  blessed 
state  of  freedom  from  rebirth. 

Surpassing  the  teachers  who  had  preceded  him, 
Buddha  denied  both  the  authority  of  the  Vedas, 
whose  recognition,  however  formal,  constitutes 
orthodoxy  in  India,  and  the  power  of  sacrifice, 
while  he  practically  ignored  the  existence  of  the 
divine.  He  rejected  the  entire  system  of  caste, 
thus  unconsciously  preparing  his  doctrines  to  be 
potentially  a  world-religion  instead  of  an  ethnic 
faith.  In  the  later  Buddhist  theology  an  elab- 
orate   cosmology    is    developed,    with    thirty-one 


worlds  inhabited  by  fourteen  classes  of  beings,  of 
which  the  three  highest  are  the  supreme  Buddhas, 
Pratyekabuddhas,  and  Arhats,  the  latter  being  those 
who  are  almost  ready  to  attain  Nirvana,  while  the 
Pratyekabuddha  has  attained  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  Nirvana  but  does  not  preach  it.  In  addition 
to  these  must  be  noted  the  Bodhisattva,  a  potential 
Buddha  who  will  attain  to  Buddhahood  in  due  time. 
Even  in  his  lifetime  Buddha  established  an 
order,  thus  forming  the  "  triple  jewel,"  Buddha, 
Dhanuna  (the  law),  and  Sangha  (the  congregation). 
In  this  order  were  gathered  the  followers  of  the 
teacher,  who  were  bound  by  the  ten  vows:  neither 
to  kill  nor  to  steal,  to  abstain  from  impurity,  false- 
hood, and  intoxicating  drinks,  not  to  eat  at  for- 
bidden times,  to  abstain  from  the  folly  of  dancing, 

singing,  music,  pnd  the  theater,  to  use 

5.  Buddhist   no  manner  of  adornment,  not  to  sleep 

Monks.      in  a  high  or  a  broad  bed,  and  to  receive 

neither  gold  nor  silver.  The  monks, 
who  were  bound  to  celibacy  and  poverty,  and  were 
called,  in  old  Hindu  fashion,  bhikkuSf  or  beggars, 
might  be  received  as  novices  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  although  they  could  not  be  ordained  before 
their  twentieth  year.  Twice  a  month  the  monks 
of  each  monastery  assembled  for  the  confession  of 
sins,  and  annually  in  the  rainy  season  a  retreat  was 
held  both  for  rest  from  the  pilgrimages  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  to  gain  new  strength  for  the  coming 
season.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Buddha  women 
were  admitted  to  the  order  and  nunneries  were 
built  for  their  acconmiodation. 

The  history  of  Buddhism  is  a  curious  bit  of  irony; 
the  founder  who  had  ignored  the  existence  of  a  god 
himself  became  a  god.  In  Southern  India,  how- 
ever, the  religion  remained  relatively  pure,  although 
some  heretical  doctrines  crept  in  at  an  early  period 
and  a  number  of  councils  were  held  to  maintain 
the  faith  in  its  integrity.    The  first  of  these  took 

place   at   Rajagaha   in   the   year   of 

6.  Develop-  Buddha's  death,  the  second  at  Vaisali 

ment  after  about  a  century  later,   the  third,  a 

Buddha's    sectarian     meeting,     at     Pataliputra 

Death.      about  246  B.C.,  and  the  fourth  at  Jal- 

andhara  under  the  Indo-Scythian  king 
Kanishka  in  78  a.d.  The  religion  gained  royal 
approval  at  an  early  date,  its  great  kingly  adherent 
being  Asoka,  who  was  crowned  at  Pataliputra  in 
Madagha  about  259  B.C.  and  reigned  thirty-seven 
years.  Not  only  did  he  spread  the  faith  through- 
out his  dominions,  but  his  son  Mahendra  carried 
the  new  creed  to  Ceylon.  In  the  second  century 
B.C.  the  Indo-Scythian  kings  of  Cabul  and  Bactria 
established  Buddhism  in  their  lands,  whence  it 
was  promulgated  in  Northwestern  India.  Thus 
the  faith  spread  by  degrees  over  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Vindhyas,  existing  side  by  side  with 
Brahmanism  and  Jainism  in  harmony  and  peace. 
Its  downfall  in  the  land  of  its  birth  was  due  to  two 
causes,  the  conflict  of  the  sects  which  arose  within 
itself  and  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  India, 
but  there  was  no  persecution  by  the  other  Hindu 
sects.  In  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand.  Buddhism 
still  exists,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  and  it  is  there  that  the  purest  Buddhism 
is  found. 
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It  was  but  natural  that  divergent  opinions  should 
arise  within  the  faith  itself.  These  remained  com- 
paratively unimportant,  however,  until  the  schism 
into  the  Mahayana  and  Hinayana,  or  the  "  Great 
Vehicle  "  and  "  Little  Vehicle."  The  latter  stUl 
adhered  strictly  in  the  main  to  the  original  tenets 
of  Buddhism,  although  it  was  subdivided  into  the 
Vaibhashikas  and  the  Sautrantikas, 
7.  Buddhist  the  former  laying  special  stress  on  the 
Sects.  **  Abhidhammapitaka  "  or  metaphys- 
ical section  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
religion,  and  the  latter  on  the  "  Suttapitaka  "  or 
discourses  of  the  Buddha.  The  Mahayanists,  on 
the  contrary,  who  form  by  far  the  larger  sect,  devo- 
ted themselves  to  all  manner  of  speculation,  being 
influenced  not  only  by  Hinduism  but  at  a  later 
period  by  Shamanism  (q.v.)  as  well.  The  Mahayana 
postulates  the  existence  of  a  thousand  Buddhas 
with  a  supreme  god,  the  Adibuddha,  and  prefers 
beneficent  activity  to  the  passivity  of  the  Buddha's 
own  doctrines,  although  both  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect,  the  Yogacaras  and  the  Mad- 
hyamikas,  are  strictly  idealistic,  and  in  so  far  are 
orthodox  Hindus. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Tibet  about  the 
seventh  century  a.d.,  when  it  was  already  permeated 
by  Saivaite  and  Tantric  Hinduism  and  by  Maha- 
yanism,  while  under  the  influence  of  Mongolian 
Shamanism  it  departed  still  more  from  its  original 
ideal.  Here  is  evolved  the  concept  of  the  Dhyani- 
Buddhas,  the  celestial  types  of  the 
8.  The      Buddhas  which  appear  on  earth  as 

Dhyani-     men  (Manushi-Buddhas).    These  Dha^ 

Buddhas.  yani-Buddhas,  who  are  five  in  number, 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  world 
between  the  incarnations  of  the  Manushi-Buddhas, 
although  they  themselves  never  become  incarnate. 
Three  of  them  correspond  to  the  three  Buddhas 
who  preceded  Gautama  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world;  one,  Amitabha,  to  the  historical  Buddha, 
whose  earthly  reincarnation  is  the  lesser  Lama 
of  Tibet;  and  the  fifth  is  the  Dhyani-Bodhisatva 
Padmapani  or  Avalokitesvara,  who  is  represented 
on  earth  by  the  Dalai-Lama  at  Lhassa,  and  is  the 
type  of  the  Bodhisatva  Maitreya,  the  future  earthly 
Buddha  and  the  savior  of  the  world.   See  Lamaism. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  in  its  Maha- 
yanistic  form  by  the  emperor  Mingti  in  61  a.d., 
and  despite  persecutions,  especially  under  the  Tang 
dynasty  (620-907),  it  has  survived  there  imtil  the 
present  day,  although  overlaid  with  superstition 
and  consisting  in  great  part  in  the  worship  of  pic- 
tures and  relics.  It  has  gained,  however,  only  a 
subordinate  place  in  China,  being  unable  to  com- 
pete either  with  the  popular  Taoism  or  the  cultured 
Confucianism,  despite  the  fact  that  the  three  relig- 
ions exist  j>eaceably  side  by  side.  From  Cliina 
Buddhism  was  carried  to  Japan,  where  numerous 
sects  have  arisen,  although  tlie  results  have  been 
little  more  than  a  further  departure  from  the 
original  faith  (see  China,  L,  3;  Japan,  I.,  IL,  2). 

Some  scholars  would  like  to  derive  the  gospel 
narrative  from  Buddhism,  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Oriental 
scholars  liave  decided  that  the  story  of  Buddha 
has    had   no   influence   on    the   canonical   life  of 


Christ.  They  reach  this  conclusion  by  a  com- 
parison of  elements  of  the  Buddha  legend  com- 
posed long  after  the  death  of  the  teacher  with 
the  Gospels.  The  Buddhist  parallels  are  drawn, 
moreover,  in  the  main,  from  the  texts  of  the 
Northern  school,  wliich  are  confessedly  late  and 
mythopeic  to  a  degree  which  almost  totally  ob- 
scures the   figure  of  the   historic  Buddha,   while 

some  of  the  so-called  cogent  Christian 
9.  Bud-  parallels  are  based  upon  the  apocry- 
dhism  and  phal  Gospels.  Considering  the  canon- 
Christianity,  ical  Gospels  on  the  one  hand  and  the 

texts  of  the  Southern  Buddhism  on 
the  other,  the  parallels  between  the  lives  of  Jesus 
and  Buddha  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  those 
which  are  natural  in  the  case  of  great  religious 
teachers.  Thus  of  five  parallels  mentioned  by 
Seydel,  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  theory  of  Bud- 
dhistic influence  on  Christianity,  the  three  most 
important  are  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  temple  compared  with  that  of  the  infant 
Buddha;  the  fast  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Buddha; 
and  the  preexistence  of  Jesus  and  of  Buddha  in 
heaven.  Of  these  the  presentation  of  Buddha  is 
found  neither  in  the  writings  of  the  Southern  school 
nor  in  the  ancient  text  of  the  Northern,  while  at  the 
time  of  Jesus  it  was  usual  for  a  pious  mother  to 
attend  the  temple  for  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
bom  and  her  own  ritual  purification.  The  account 
of  the  fasting  and  temptation  is  not  entirely  har- 
monious in  both  accounts.  Buddha  first  over- 
comes Mara  and  then  fasts  forty-nine  days,  while 
Jesus  fasts  forty  days  and  is  then  tempted  by  the 
devil.  Not  only  is  the  account  of  the  Gospels  the 
more  accurate  psychologically,  but  it  may  be  paral- 
leled with  similar  events  in  the  lives  of  Moses  and 
Elijah,  while  the  story  of  the  temptation  is  found 
not  only  in  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  but  also 
in  Zoroastrianism.  The  third  parallel  of  the  pre- 
existence of  Jesus  and  Buddha  is  equally  discrepant. 
Jesus  existed  in  heaven  from  all  eternity  and  is 
imique  in  such  existence,  while  Buddha  merely 
shares  the  history  of  all  other  Buddlias  and  was 
reincarnated  on  earth  countless  times.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spirit  of  the  two  religions 
as  of  their  founders  is  entirely  divergent.  The 
tragedy  and  the  majesty  of  the  Christ  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  peacefulness  and  the  sweetness  of 
Buddha.  Jesus  sought  to  save  the  world,  not 
himself.  Buddha  began  by  saving  himself  and  then 
taught  the  world.  The  aim  of  Jesus  is  faith  and 
individual  existence  in  heaven  in  the  presence  of 
God;  the  aummum  honum  of  Buddha  is  knowledge 
and  the  annihilation  of  self  in  Nirvana.  In  the 
face  of  such  essential  divergencies,  the  parallels 
alleged  to  exist  between  Buddha  and  Jesus  seem 
to  be  cases  of  accidental  coincidence,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that,  despite  the  travel  between 
Palestine  and  India,  which  may  have  influenced 
to  some  degree  the  apocryphal  Gospels  on  the  one 
hand  and  late  Northern  Buddhism  on  the  other, 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  developed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  independently.  For  esoteric  Bud- 
dhism (so  called),  see  Theosophy. 

Bibliography:  The  literature  on  Buddhism  is  enormous, 
and  it  is  possible  to  cite  here  only  a  few  out  of  the  many 
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dare  complete  bibliotCTAphiea  to  the  worka  of  Kem  and 
Aiken  mentioned  b«1ow. 

General  works  juid  Indian  EuddhiKni:  K.  Kdppen,  Die 
R^iition  d€*  Buddha,  Beri'm.  1857-x'jO;  Barth^lemy  8iiint- 
Hilairet  Le  B^widKa  el  aa  ^eliirwn,  P^rin.  IBtiO;  R.  iimriiy, 
Afanuoi  p/  But^Aitni  in  iXf  Mijdtm  Dtvfhpnunt,  London. 
ISflO;  E.  BuTdOuf,  Intttidu<^tu>n  d  VkiMtaire  *ftt  Bitud- 
dkimu  Indien,  Yara,  1876;  H.  OJdenberir,  BuddKa,  mn 
Zdbvn,  mint  ij€hre,  idn#  Oemnndty  Berlin,  1807,  Eng. 
tnsftl.  by  W,  Hoey.  Londqn.  18^2;  E.  Bcti&rt.  E»mi  aur 
la  If&ejuUdu  Bouddha,  Fan«,  18S2;  M.  Wmiomfi,  fii^- 
dhitm  in  its  Conntctiitn  mth  Brahwumivm  tind  //in^uwn 
tfnd  iti  ControMt  vith  Chriaiianity^  London,  1S89;  T.  W. 
EhyR  I>nvjdfl.  Buddki&m,  it»  Hiituru  atyd  LiUfraturf,  New 
York,  lesti;  idem,  Buddhytm,  Londoo,  1S90;  H.  Korn, 
Cttehied^nit  t»An  het  Euddhisme  in  indie*  Haarlein,  18S4; 
idem.  Manual  of  Indian  BvddhiMm,  Strasbnt^H  ISflflt  E. 
Hardy.  D^  BwddhUmus  nach  tilteren  Pali-Wcfkrrij  Mi'in- 
Bter,  ISBO;  idem,  Buddha,  Leipeie,  1003;  R.  Copkaton, 
Buddhirm,  Primitive  anij  Prettni*  in  M^adha  and  Cfu- 
lan^  London.  1392;  K.  Neuimmn.  Buddki^H9€^ke  Antho- 
io«H*,  Bflrlin.  18»3:  idoni,  Die  Bed^n  d^  Gotama  Buddha^, 
Lelp^ic,  1S97;  tdeBi.  TheraQatfut  und  Thrriaatha,  Berlin. 
1899^  H.  Warren,  Buddhitm  in  Tramkition.  Cambridice, 
Mama..  1^06;  J.  Dahlmum,  Buddha,  Berlin,  LS9S^  and  for 
■pccLol  topics  coDeult,  vnonR  other  worku:  S.  Hardy, 
Eattem  Monm^Um,  JxjKidon,  IS60;  A,  Baatian^  Der  Bud- 
dhUmu»  in  teiner  P»jf<^loffig,  Berlin,  1882;  idem,  Dcr 
Btiddhitmut  alt  rtti(fioft*-jihHv«&phischt9  Sifttem,  ib, 
1893;  J.  Dahlmann,  Ninana.  lb.  1800:  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall, 
Tht  Nobis  EiQhit^d  Path,  London,  1003:  A.  Mcnmes,  The 
JUliffiont  of  ttidia,  Brahmaniwm  «fuJ  Buddhismt  ib,  IWM. 

Exceedingly  important  for  the  legendary  development 
of  Buddhism  is  the  Jataka:  or  SturieM  of  thm  Buddha' 9 
Former  Birtht.  Pah  tejtt  edit«d  with  it»  coalmen tiu-y  by 
V.  FausbaU,  8  vol*.,  London,  1&77-07;  tmnslatjon  by 
various  hands  edited  by  E.  B.  CoweLl,  vola.  t.-v.,  ib.  1893- 
1905.  Consult  alno  PortfoUa  of  Buddhiri  Art  HiataHcai 
and  Modem,  Chicago.  1906  (a  eolkctioti  of  31  plates). 

Extra-Indi&n  Buddhiptnt  H.  Alabawter,  The  Whe^l  of 
the  L^te.  London,  1871;  P.  BijEandet,  The  Life  or  I^ti^nd 
of  f7audama,  ihe  Bitddha  of  the  Burmii*e,  ib.  1880:  E. 
Schlosintweit,  Buddhitm  in  Tibet,  Leipme,  185^:  W.  Rock- 
bill,  The  Life  o/  the  Buddha.  London,  1S84:  L.  A.  Wad- 
del  (,  T'Ae  Buddhitm  <>/  Tit>et  or  Lamai*m*  ib.  IS95  (con- 
tains biblioimiphy,  pp,  578-68.1);  A.  Grflnwedet,  M^th&- 
hifie  dee  BuddhiBmus  in  TUtei  und  der  Manffotei,  tA^'ipmc^ 
1000;  J,  Edkina,  ChineM  Buddhitm,  London,  1880;  S. 
BeaL,  Buddhiam  in  China,  ib.  18S4;  idem,  Si-jtu-ki,  Bud- 
dhijit  Ree4irdt  of  the  Wettem  World,  from  the  Chineee,  ib. 
1906;  B.  Nntijio,  Twelve  Japanejm  Buddhiat  Sects,  Tokyo, 
1887;  R*  FwjiHbima,  Le  Bojiddhvime  Japonaie,  Paris, 
1887. 

Buddhism  and  Chriatiamty :  R.  Seydel,  Dae  Erange- 
Uum  von  Jeeue  jn  eeinen  Verh^niMaen  xu  Buddho-Sage 
und  Buddfia-L^re^  Leipaie,  1882;  idem.  Die  Buddha- Le- 
gende  und  doe  Lebrn  Jr*u,  ib.  ed.  1897;  Rhys  Davids,  Bud- 
dhiem  and  Chrittianity,  LondoOn  1888;  R.  Faike,  Buddha, 
Mohammed  und  Chriatua.  Ofit^ajoh,  1900;  C.  Aiken,  The 
Dhamma  ^ff  Ootowia  the  Buddha  arid  the  Oifapti  of  Jeeue 
Ihs  Chriat,  Bo<(ton,  1000:  A.  Bertholet,  Buddhiamua  und 
Chriatentum.  Tobingen.  1902. 

Reference  may  al^ti  be  made  to  the  general  workj»  on 
fl^mpamtive  nellicjon  atid  the  retigioiis  nf  India,  eEtpetially 
E,  Hop  Id  US,  Reiigi^me  of  India,  Bonion,  1895,  pp.  298- 
347;  Chwitepie  de  la  ^SausRsye,  l^hrbuch  der  Reiiffutna^ 
fffachichie,  3d  ed,,  Frfihurg,  1005;  C.  von  Orelli,  Alhe- 
neini  Reliffionaffeadiichte,  pp.  448-493,  Hood,  IfiOO,  and 
the  bihlioffraphiee  there  given. 

BITOE,  l>a"d§',  GUILLAUME:  French  humaniat; 
b,  at  Paris  1467;  d.  there  Aug.  23,  1540.  He 
Atudied  law  at  Ori^ana,  andt  aft^^r  leading  a  dissi- 
pated life  for  ieveral  years,  began  to  apply  himself 
to  Greeks  philosophy ,  theology,  and  science.  Well 
received  at  tsourt,  he  wan  repeatedly  entniate<l  with 
diplomatic  tnlsston^  to  Rome.  On  Aug.  21,  1,522, 
Francis  L  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  royal 
library  at  Fontainebleau  and  royal  councilor^  and 
it  was  oiring  to  Bud^'s  initiative  that  the  king 


enlarged  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris  and  also  the 
Royal  College,  which  afterward  became  the  CoU^ 
de  France,  Long  before  Lutber,  Bud6  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  reforms  in  the  Church,  but,  Uke 
many  scholars  and  bishops  of  hh  day,  he  feare<i 
a  rupture  with  Rome,  Among  his  numerous*  works, 
fipecial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following  r 
De  Am^.  ei  parlibus  ejus  (Paris,  1514);  De  Stiidh 
bonarum  liiteraruFn  recte  ei  commode  instituendo 
( !  527 ) ;  Commentarii  lingutF  gr(Ec<s  ( 1 529) ;  De  iran- 
siiu  Heilenumi  ad  Chn»fianwimum  (1535):  Forewna 
quibus  vulgares  el  ij«^«  htin<F  juriHafnuuUofum  lo- 
quendi  formula  dantur  (1,S48)-  and  Lexicon  grmco- 
ialinum  (Geneva,  1554  etc,),    G,  Bonet-Maubt. 

BTBLiouRApfffv:  The  best  aflctotint  of  his  life  m  by  E.  do 
Bud^,  \je  de  GuiUmufne  Budi,  Paris,  1884.  Cbnsuft  aluo 
E.  and  E.  flaUK*  /^o  Fmnre  proteetante*  ed.  H.  L,  Bordier, 
ib»  1877-86;  Rebitf^T,  G.  Bt*dt\  eaaat  hiatorique*  Paris, 
1846;  A.  Moquet,  Lea  Seignewa  de  Mariy.  Paris,  1883, 

BUDER,  bu'der,   PAUL  VON:    German  Protea^ 

(ant;  b.  at  Leutkirch  (40  m,  «.  of  Ulm)  Feb,  15, 
18315,  He  wa5  educated  at  the  University  of 
Tiibingea  (PkD,,  1858X  and,  after  being  Icctarer 
at  the  theological  seminary  attached  to  that  institu- 
tion from  1861  to  1865,  was  success!  v^^ely  deacon 
and  inspector  of  schools  at  Backnang  from  1865 
to  1868  and  second  court*preacher.  as  weU  as  assist- 
ant in  the  consistory  and  a  member  of  the  theo- 
logical examining  board,  in  Stuttgart  from  1868 
to  1872,  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap|}oiiited 
associate  profesaor  of  dogmatics  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  supervisor  of  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  University  of  TObingen,  where  he 
has  been  full  professor  since  1877,  He  has  written 
Ueber  die  apologetische  Aufgoim  der  TheoLogic  der 
Gegenwari  (Tilbingen^  1876), 

BUECHNER,  bilH'ner,  GOTTFRIED,  got'frid. 
German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Rtidersdorf 
(the  district  of  Saxe-Altenburg)  1701;  d,  at  Quer- 
furt  (IS  m.  w,  of  Mereeburg)  1780.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  lectured  there  from  1725  until  he  was 
called  as  rector  to  Querfurt,  where  he  died.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Bihlische  Real-  und 
Verbul'Hand-Concordanz  (Jena,  1740;  23d  ed., 
Beriin,  189^;  ed,  11.  L.  Heubner,  Philadelphia, 
1871),  A  list  of  Btlchner's  other  theological  works 
is  given  in  JOcher  and  Adelungs  AUgemdneA 
Gclehrten-Lexikon,  s.v, 

BUECHSEL,  bfiH'sel,  KARL:  German  Lutheran 
theologian ;  b.  at  Behdnfeld  (a  suburb  of  Prenzlau, 
71  m.  n.n^e.  of  Potsdam)  May  2.  1803;  d,  at  Berhn 
Aug,  14,  !889.  Alter  oompletiDg  hm  studies,  he 
became  minister  in  his  native  place,  superintendent 
at  BrOsson,  and  in  1846  pastor  of  Bt,  Matthew's 
at  Berlin,  In  1853  ho  wa£i  made  superintendent 
general,  but  retired  Irom  the  ministry  in  1884, 
He  belongetl  to  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
prea<4ier«  of  the  German  capital,  and  was  the 
author  of  Erinnemngen  aus  dem  Leben  erne*  Land- 
^isUicken  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  !S8S-97)j  which  went  • 
through  many  editions, 

BUELLf  KLARCUS  DARIUS:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Wayland,  N.  Y„  Jan,  I,  1851,  He 
was  educated  at  New  York  University  (B,A,,  1872) 
and   the  Boston   University  School  of  Theology 
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(1875).  He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1875,  and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Portchester, 
N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1875-84.  In  the  latter  year  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  as  professor  of 
New  Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  in  Boston 
University,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He 
was  also  assistant  dean  in  1885-89  and  dean  in 
1889-1904.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  and  of  the  Harvard 
Biblical  Club,  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  minor  contributions.  Studies  in  the  Oreek 
Text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (Boston,  1890). 

BUG  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  §  9. 

BUGENHAGEN,  ba"gen-h6'gen,  JOHANN:  A 
leader  of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  at  Wollin 
(29  m.  n.  of  Stettin),  Pomerania,  June  24,  1485; 
d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  20,  1558.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  Latin  classics.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Trep- 
tow  on  the  Rega,  which  he  made  famous  far  and 
wide  by  the  thorough  Renaissance  devotion  to 
study  which  he  inculcated.  In  1509  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  though  without  any  special  theo- 
logical training  Humanism,  in  fact, 
Eaily  Life,  strongly  influenced  his  theology.  He 
turned  away  from  the  schoolmen  to 
seek  a  purer  doctrine  in  the  early  Fathers,  and 
by  Erasmus,  whom  he  considered  to  represent 
them,  was  brought  to  a  deep  study  of  the 
Bible.  In  1517  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  on 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  in  the  new  monastic 
school  of  Belbuck.  A  journey  throughout  Pome- 
rania in  search  of  documents  to  aid  in  Spalatin's 
historical  work  led  to  the  publication  of  its  results 
in  his  Pomerania  (1518),  in  which  he  foreshadows 
his  later  career  by  incidental  attacks  on  the  preach- 
ers of  indulgences;  and  a  sermon  delivered  before 
a  clerical  assembly  in  1519  (or  1520)  is  even  more 
outspoken  in  its  reproof  of  abuses.  Not  long  after, 
Luther's  writings  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  at 
first  shocked  by  the  Captivitas  Babylonica,  but 
further  reading  convinced  him  of  its  truth.  An 
earnest  correspondence  with  Luther  followed,  and 
in  1521  Bugenhagen  went  to  Wittenberg,  sending 
back  to  Treptow  a  long  letter  in  which  he  declared 
his  adhesion  to  his  new  master's  doctrines. 

He  matriculated  at  the  university,  made  friends 
with  Melanchthon,  and  began  to  expound  the 
Psalms  to  an  increasing  audience.  The  swift 
development  of  practical  reform  carried  him  with  it, 
and  he  married  m  1522,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  futiu^.  Luther  exerted  himself  to  find  a 
posit'on  for  him,  and,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
principal  church  of  Wittenberg,  put  his  useful 
follower  in,  despite  the  protests  of  the 

At  Wit-     capitular  body  to  whom  the  right  of 

ttnberg.  nomination  really  belonged  Here 
Bugenhagen  busied  himself  in  many 
practical  pastoral  works,  finding  time  for  literary 
activity  also;  he  helped  in  the  Low  Geiman  edition 
of  Luther's  New  Testament  (1524),  and  in  the  same 
year  published  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms  and  Latin 


commentaries  on  several  other  books  of  Scripture. 
These,  as  well  as  some  German  treatises  on  practical 
piety,  made  his  name  known,  and  he  was  called  to 
St.  Nicholas's  church  at  Hambuig.  The  town 
council  objected,  and  the  proposal  fell  through. 
Bugenhagen  came,  however,  to  the  help  of  the 
evangelical  community  in  Hamburg  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  his  tractate  Von  dem  Christenloven  und 
rechten  guden  Werken  (published  1526;  High  Ger- 
man version  in  Vogt),  which  is  one  of  the  best  pop- 
ular presentations  of  the  Lutheran  teaching.  In 
1525  he  officiated  at  Luther's  marriage,  and  wrote 
a  defense  of  the  married  clergy.  Besides  his  faith- 
ful pastoral  labors,  continued  even  through  the 
plague  of  1527,  he  took  part  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  a  letter  "  to  the 
Christians  in  England "  (1525),  by  taking  a 
prominent  part  against  Zwingli  and  Butzer  in  the 
eucharistic  controversy,  and  by  new  exegetical 
works. 

Bugenhagen's  forte,  however,  was  organization, 
which  he  carried  forward  in  many  parts  of  North 
Germany,  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
matters.    The  results  of  his  activity  were  se^i, 
for  example,  in  the  new  church  constitutions  of 
Brunswick,    Hamburg,    Lobeck,   and   Pomerania. 
In   1535  he    came  back  to  spend  two  years  in 
his  duties  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  theological  faculty.     He  was  called   away 
once  more   in  1537   to  superintend  the   carrying 
out    of  the  reforming    movement    in    Denmark, 
which  had   been   begun   the    year    before,    when 
Christian  III.  had  broken  the  power 
His         of  the  bishops  and  confiscated  their 
Ability  as  property.    He   revised   the  proposed 
an  Organ-  constitution,   crowned   the   king   and 
izer.        queen  at  Copenhagen,  ordained  seven 
evangelical    theologians    as    superin- 
tendents to  take  the  place  of  the  expelled  bishops, 
and  reorganized  the  university,  which  he  governed 
for  a  time  as  rector,  working  meanwhile  at  his  great 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  not  completed  till  1544. 
Returning  home  in  the  spring  of  1539,  he  took  part 
in  the  thorough  revision  of  Luther's  Bible,  and  stood 
by  him  in  the  conflict  with  Agricola  (see    Anti- 

NOMIANI8M       AND       AnTINOMIAN      CONTROVERSIES, 

II.,  1,  §  3).  He  declined  a  call  to  the  bishopric  of 
Sleswick,  and  another  to  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen; but  he  visited  Holstein  in  1542,  at  the  king's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  adoption  and  adaptation 
of  the  Danish  church  constitution  for  the  duchies. 
No  sooner  had  he  returned  than  the  success  of  the 
arms  of  the  Schmalkald  League  against  Henry  of 
Brunswick  laid  a  new  task  upon  him,  together  with 
Corvinus  and  Gdrlitz;  viz.,  that  of  organizing  an 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  conquered  territory. 
The  constitution  for  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  which 
appeared  in  the  autiunn  of  1543  is  mostly  his  work, 
and  that  adopted  for  Hildesheim  in  the  following 
year  is  practically  derived  from  it.  Yet  the  diflS- 
culties  which  he  had  experienced  in  this  visita- 
tion were  sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to  make  him 
reluctant  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  duke 
of  Pomerania  to  take  the  place  of  the  deceased 
bishop  of  Kammin;  and  when  the  duke  would 
have  no  conditional  acceptance,  he  declined  abso- 
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lutely,  though  profeesing  his  wttlingness  to  assist 
for  a  tune  in  orgnniaatioti. 

Bugenhagen  remained,  accordingly^  at  Witten- 
berg, a  help  and  strength  to  Luther  in  his  last  years, 
and  preached  his  funt^ral  setmon  on  Feb.  22,  1546, 
In  the  troubloiifl  times  that  followed,  he  adhered 
undauntedly  to  the  cause  of  the  Wittenberg  ehtirth, 
encouraged  the  dtixeniS  during  the  siege,  and  went 
on  preaching  even  after  the  emperor  had  entered 
the  city  as  conqueror.  The  consideration  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  Chariea  V.  and  the  new 

elector    Maurice,    and    his    desire    to 

Lftflt        serve   the  university  and  to   remain 

Years.       connected  with  it,  combined  to  recon- 

cale  him  to  the  new  state  of  things 
more  readily  than  some  ardent  evangelicals  thought 
fitting.  There  vfbb  much  criticism  of  hiii  action 
from  his  own  side,  and  calumny  even  went  so  far 
as  to  accujse  him  of  venality.  He  was  drawn  into 
the  policy  of  the  Interim  still  further,  as  conducted 
by  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  represented  theologically 
by  Melanchthon,  His  personal  fi!tare  in  the  nego- 
tiations was,  indeed,  a  sUght  one;  he  was  in  the 
opposition  at  Alten-Zelle^  and  was  consequently 
not  summoned  to  jQterbogk,  But  the  conce^^ons 
made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial  found  a 
sympathiKer  in  the  man  who  had  impr^sed  upon 
North  German  Lutheranism  a  conservative  approx- 
imation to  the  old  forms;  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that,  as  Hering  has  truly  said,  what  had  originally 
been  consideration  for  the  weak  brethren  might 
now  be  only  obsequious  deference  to  the  powerful. 
His  attitude  cost  tiim  the  confidence  of  the  deposed 
elector  and  of  Albert  of  Prussia^  and  not  a  few  of 
his  old  friends  turned  from  him.  As  an  attempt 
to  set  huni^lf  right j  he  published  in  1550  his  com* 
mentary  on  Jonah,  in  wliich  he  gave  vigorous 
expression  to  his  undiminished  protest  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  undertaking  to  derive 
its  doctrines  and  practises  from  the  Montanist 
heresy.  He  raised  his  voice  during  the  troubles 
of  1556  in  a  warning  to  all  pastors  to  prepare  for 
the  end  of  the  world  by  confession  of  sin  and  firm 
adherence  to  their  faith.  Decaying  bodily  strength 
forcetl  him  to  give  up  preaching  in  1557,  and  a  year 
later  he  went  to  his  long  rest,  being  buried  near  the 
altar  in  the  church  he  had  serveil  so  long.  He  left 
behind  him  many  a  trace  of  his  organizing  abilities 
throughout  northern  Germany,  especially  in  Lower 
Saxony,  of  his  wis<ioni  in  practical  matters,  his 
eensible  views  on  education^  and  his  liturgical 
institutions,  which  sub.Htantially  determined  the 
abiding  character  of  North  German  Lutheranism* 

Bisuoaa4.FiiT;  Hi«  Brief vEthnh  ed.  O.  Vogt^  appennd 
Btut^&rt,  1S88.  Tlie  benC  treAtment  it  to  be  fuund  m 
H.  Hering,  DokUsr  P^mframtM^  J.  B^tifenhttoe^n,  HaHc, 
1888h  Bpecml  trcflti^^  ^ts*  G.  H.  Go«tse.  De  J.  Bu- 
ffenhagen  maritU  .  .  .  oratio.  Leipsic^  1704;  J.  D.  J^ticbe^ 
Lebm^fftMchiehte  J^  BuQrnkaQe-ns,  Rostotik,  \  757;  R.  F.  h, 
Engfilkc^n,  J.  B'tiQeTthamn,  tin  bxooraphitcher  Aufvatx  fUr 
dit  ejfaTi4j€liiu:he  Kir^htr  Herlin,  1817;  J.  H.Z'viir,  J.  Bu^ 
genhoffen,  Ein  hiographinchrr  tWAucA>  Letpnici  IS34;  M, 
Meurer,  J.  Buaenhaffcn'it  i^en,  ib.  1862;  K.  A.  T.  Vogt. 
J,  Buffenhagen  PtmvrranuM,  Elberfeld,  l&GT.  Coniiult 
furtb«r:  J,  K5#t]in,  Miirtin  Luther,  cd,  G.  K&«emu,  PM- 
sim,  2  voU.,  Berlin,  IW3:  ScKiLff.  Chrittian  Chttrch,  vi. 
347,  467*  567.  62lHii22;  MoeUsr.  Chnttian  Church,  vol, 
uk.  pv«un;  KL,  n.  1453-58.     B^B^ahageii'v  Vermahnung 


^n  die  BfihrMn  «*■  puWiahftd  in  Zeitaemiiaw  Traktaie  aut 
der  RefoTtnati&nsteii,  part  2,  ed.  C.  von  Ktlgelgcn,  LeipBic, 
1903. 

BUHL,  bul,  FRAMTS  PEDER  WILLIAM  MEYER: 

Danish  Semitic  scholar;  b,  at  Copenhagt^n  Sept. 
6,  1850*  He  waa  educated  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  (Ph*D*j  1878),  and  was  successively 
professor  of  Old  Testament  excget^is  at  Copenhagen 
(1882-00)  and  Leipsic  (189(V-9S),  In  1898  he 
was  recalled  to  the  Uaivonsity  of  Copenhagen  as 
professor  of  Semitic  languages,  a  position  which  ho 
still  holds.  In  theology  he  is  dogmatically  con- 
servative j  but  liberal  in  isagogics.  Since  1900  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
at  Copenhagen.  In  addition  to  numerous  briefer 
contributions,  he  has  written:  Jemja  overimi  og  for- 
iolkd  (8  parts,  Copenhagen,  1S89-94);  Gfnesaret  Sd 
Off  dens  OmgiveUer  (1889);  FalcMina  i  kortfoiiet 
grografisk  og  U^pografisk  FremMiing  (1890);  Kanon 
und  Text  (k^  Alten  Testaments  (Leipsic,  1891;  Eng. 
transU  by  J,  MaepherHon,  Edinburgh,  1892);  Det 
uracliiiske  Folks  fltatorie  (Copenhagen,  1892); 
Gesehickte  der  Edomiler  (Leipsic^  1893);  De  ine»- 
sianske  Forjcetteher  i  dei  Gamk  TeMani^i  (IS94)^ 
Til  Vtjkdning  i  de  gammelteMnmeiUlige  UndersG- 
gelser  (1 89.^5);  Ge^^grojthk  des  alien  Paldslina  (Frei- 
burg, 1896);  Hebrai&k  S^tUa^  (Copenhagen,  1897); 
Die^ocialen  VerhdUniffse  der  Jsraeiiien  (Berlm,  1899); 
Psalmeme  overBoile  og  foriolkede  (12  parts,  Copen- 
hagen, 1898^1900);  and  Muhammeds  Liu  (1903). 
He  has  also  collaborated  in  etliting  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  editions  of  the  He- 
brdisehe^  nnd  aTam^i^ehes  Handw6r(^trfich  uber  das 
AUe  Tcdameni  of  Gesenius  (Leipsic,  1895-1905). 

BULGARI  (BOURGES):  Name  of  a  heretical 
sect.     See  New  MANiCHEANa,  II, 

BULGARIA:  A  principality  under  the  suze' 
rainty  of  Turkey  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ru-^ 
mania,  on  the  east  by  ihe  Black  Sea*  on  the  south 
by  Turkey,  on  the  west  by  Servia.  It  was  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  and  attained  its 
present  ext4^nt  in  1885  by  the  addition  of  Efistem 
Rumelia  (the  territory  south  of  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tains) after  a  revolt  of  the  Bulgara  there;  in  1908 
it  proclaimed  its  independence;  area^  38^080  square 
miles;   population  (1900),  3,744,283. 

In  race  and  religion  the  population  is  very  diverse. 

The   majority  are  the  Bulgars,  who  number  some 

2,880,000    and    belong  to  tlie  Oriental   Orthodox 

Church,    their    prince    Boris    having 

Bulgarian    adopted  Christianity  in  854,  two  cen- 

Church-  turies  after  they  had  entered  th# 
region  south  of  the  Danube  (see  Bul^ 
QAaiAxa,  CoKVKHStON  OF  the),  Simeon,  the  su^ 
cessor  of  Boris  as  prince  or  csar,  established  an 
autonomous  Church  for  his  extensive  domains, 
placing  at  its  bead  a  bishop,  or  exarch,  who  had 
his  seat  at  Ochrida  on  the  frontier  of  Albania. 
This  diocese  lapsed  after  the  fall  of  the  Bulgarian 
state,  nor  was  it  revived  when  the  principnlity  was 
reorganised.  The  Slavic  bishoprica  were  grad- 
ually replaced  with  Greek,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Church  w&a  firtt  restored  in  1870-72,  when^  through 
the  insistence  of  Russian  diplomat^^  the  Sultan 
permitted  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  separate  from 
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the  patriarchate  and  to  appoint  an  exarch  in  Con- 
stantinople who  should  be  the  Slavic  head  of  all 
those  communities  which  might  wish  to  join  the 
new  ecclesiastical  body.  Although  condemned  by 
the  patriarch  in  1872  as  schismatic,  large  num- 
bers of  Slavs  in  the  Turkish  provinces  soon  de- 
clared themselves  Bulgarians. 

The  governing  body  of  this  Church  b  the  Holy 
Sjmod,  which  consists  of  four  bishops  chosen  for 
four  years  by  secret  ballot  of  all  the  bishops  and 
presided  over  by  the  exarch;  it  meets  annually  in 
May.  The  rights  and  external  organization  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church  are  recognized  throughout  the 
principality  by  the  constitution,  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  State  Church.  Other  religions  are 
tolerated,  however,  while  the  exarch  can  issue 
commands  to  his  bishops  only  after  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
According  to  the  exarchial  statute  of 

Organiza-  1883,  the  laity  exercise  a  considerable 
tion.  influence  on  the  election  of  bishops, 
and,  with  the  Turkish  districts  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church,  even  on  the  choice  of  the  exarch. 
In  each  eparchy,  or  diocese,  three  clerical  and  three 
lay  members  form  a  committee  which  selects  two 
names  from  a  large  list  of  candidates,  sending  these 
names  to  the  Holy  Sjmod,  by  which  the  list  in  ques- 
tion is  drawn  up  and  constantly  renewed. 

In  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  there  are  eleven 
dioceses,  or  eparchies,  at  Varna,  Rustchuk  (Cherven 
and  Dorostol),  Timova,  Lovatz,  Vratsa,  and  Widin 
north  of  the  Balkans,  and  Sofia,  Philippopolis, 
Stara  Saghra,  and  Sliven  south  of  this  mountain 
range.  These  dioceses  receive  from  the  State  an 
annual  revenue  of  800,000  francs,  while  the  monas- 
teries supply  the  fimds  for  twenty-four  archiman- 
drites. One  of  the  richest  monasteries  is  that  of 
St.  John  in  the  Rilo  mountains,  and  other  important 
cloisters  are  those  of  St.  Nicholas  near  the  Shipka 
Pass  and  Tcherepis  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Isker 
gap.  The  majority  of  the  parish  clergy  lack  the 
requisite  education,  and  the  monks  are  very  inferior 
in  education  to  those  of  Servia.  The  parish  priests 
are  accordingly  reverenced  but  little  by  the  peasants 
and  citizens.  They  number  nearly  2,000,  and  there 
are  240  monks  in  seventy-eight  monasteries. 

Not  all  the  Slavs  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
exarch,  and  in  the  southeast  60,000  Greeks  have 
the  four  small  dioceses  of  Varna,  Mesembria,  So- 
zopolis,  and  Anchiolo,  as  well  as  the  metropolitanate 
of  Philippopolis.  Roman  Catholicism  has  but 
scant  representation  in  Bulgaria.  Nicopolis  is  the 
name  of  the  bishopric  for  Danubian  Bulgaria,  but 
in  reaUty  the  bishop  resides  at  Rustchuk.  In  the 
south  is  the  apostolic  vicariate  of 
Other  Sofia  and  Philippopolis,  in  charge  of 
Churches,  the  Capuchins  since  1841.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
Bulgars,  partly  descended  from  the  Paulicians, 
who  were  formerly  numerous  (see  Paulicians). 
The  minority  are  immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  have 
churches  and  small  congregations  in  various  cities 
along  the  Danube,  as  well  as  in  Sofia,  Philippopolis, 
and  Burgas.  The  Armenians  have  their  own  bishop 
in  Rustchuk.     Bulgarian   Protestants  are  mainly 


the  result  of  American  missionary  propaganda. 
[The  Methodists  entered  the  country  north  of  the 
Balkans  in  1857  and  the  field  was  organized  into 
a  missionary  conference  in  1892.  The  American 
Board  commenced  work  south  of  the  Balkans  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Methodists  and  main- 
tains schools  and  a  publishing  house  at  Samakov. 
The  educational  work  of  Robert  College  near  Con- 
stantinople has  done  much  for  the  Bulgarians.] 
There  are  also  Protestant  communities  of  some 
500  Germans  in  Sofia  and  Rustchuk,  both  cities 
having  a  German  school. 

The  Jews  in  Bulgaria  are  for  the  most  part  descend- 
ants of  exiles  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Gipsies  number  about  50,000,  although  some 
of  them  declare  themselves  Orthodox. 
Non-Chris-  The  great  majority  of  the  Moham- 
tian        medans   are  Turks;   the  number  has 

Religions,  decreased  owing  to  extensive  emi- 
gration since  1878.  They  have  numer- 
ous schools,  including  a  theolo*gical  school  at 
Shumla. 

The  educational  system  of  Bulgaria  snows  a 
creditable  development,  thanks  to  compulsory 
schooling.  There  are  many  public  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  as  well  as  gymnasia  and  nor- 
mal schools.  The  State  provides  generously  for 
educational  purposes.  The  minor  religious  bodies 
have  numerous  schools,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  cities  receive  instruction  from  teachers  pro- 
vided by  the  French  congregations. 

[The  religious  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  are 
as  follows: 

Orthodox  Greeks,  3,019,296;  Mohammedans, 
643,300;  Jews,  33,663;  Roman  Catholics,  28,569; 
Armenian  Gregorians,  13,809;  Protestants,  4,524; 
Unknown,    1,122.]  Wilhelm  Gk)ETE. 

Bibliography:  C.  Jire&k,  Geachichte  dor  BulQ€tren^  Prague. 
1876  (authoritative);  idem,  Dm  FUrttefUum  Btdfforien, 
Vienna,  1801 ;  J.  Samuelson,  Buloaria,  Pa»t  mnd  PreBent, 
London,  1888  (best  general  account  in  Engliah);  L.  L»- 
mouche.  La  Bulgarie  dana  le  paasf  et  dana  le  priMent,  Paris, 
1892;  A.  Strauss.  Die  BtUgaren,  ethnographUehe  Studien, 
Leip!*ic.  1898;  Acta  Bulgaria  eccletiaBtica,  1 666-1799, 
collegit  C.  Fermendsiu.  Agram,  1868;  A.  d'Avril.  La 
Bulgarie  chrHxenne,  Paris,  1898;  J.  S.  Dennis,  CetUennial 
Survey  of   Foreign  Missiona,  New  York,  1902. 

BULGARIANS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE:  Ac- 
cording to  Jirejfek,  who  follows  Schafarik,  the  Bul- 
garians were  originally  related  to  the  Finns.  Joi^ 
danis  says  that  they  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  fifth  century,  clashing  frequently  with 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  who. 
according  to  Ennodius,  checked  their  victorious 
advance  toward  the  west  in  487;  Cassiodorus 
mentions  another  victory  in  504.  But  their  attacks 
were  directed  also  against  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Under  Constantine  Pogonatus  a  Bulgarian  horde 
established  itself  in  679  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkans,  extending  their  conquests  gradually 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Save.  This  territory 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  people  of  Slavic 
race,  who  first  gave  their  language  to  the  conquerors 
and  then  gradually  amalgamated  with  them.  The 
race  formed  by  this  fusion  was  so  strongly  pagan 
that  it  resisted  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
which  had  its  martyrs  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
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century.  A  change  set  in  under  Bogoris  (c.  852- 
888),  who  in  his  contests  with  both  Franks  and 
Greeks  held  out  hopes  of  a  conversion  as  an  induce- 
ment for  peace.  In  864  he  seems  to  have  entered 
the  Greek  Church,  and  received  in  return  a  consid- 
erable slice  of  territory.  In  Constantinople  his 
conversion  was  considered  genuine,  and  Photius 
took  pains  to  instruct  him  at  some  length  in  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  prince.  The  Bulgarians  were 
apparently  less  delighted,  and  rose  in  armed  revolt. 
The  wily  barbarian,  however,  had  one  eye  on  the 
West,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  an  embassy  to 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  with  a  number  of  questions  on 
which  he  sought  enlightenment  from  Rome.  Nicho- 
las immediately  sent  two  bishops  to  take  possession 
of  the  Bulgarian  territory  for  the  Church,  and 
answered  the  questions  of  Bogoris  with  much  more 
painstaking  seriousness  than  they  deserved.  An- 
other embassy  went  to  Louis  the  German  to  ask 
tiiat  Christian  missionaries  might  be  sent.  In  867 
Ix)uis  commissioned  Bishop  Ermanrich  of  Passau 
and  a  numerous  retinue  of  priests  to  set  out  for  the 
Danube.  Charlemagne  followed  by  raising  a  large 
sum  to  provide  books  and  church  utensils  for  the 
Bulgarians.  But  all  this  interest  was  thrown  away. 
When  Ermanrich  reached  Bulgaria,  he  found  the 
field  already  occupied  by  priests  from  Rome,  and 
returned  to  Germany.  The  communion  with 
Rome  lasted  but  a  few  years  longer.  Bogoris 
requested  the  appointment  of  Formosus  of  Porto 
(one  of  the  two  original  Roman  missionaries)  as 
arclibishop,  and  proposed  another  candidate  when 
Nicholas  declined;  when  this  second  nomination 
was  rejected  by  Adrian  II.  he  lost  patience  and 
turned  to  Constantinople.  His  envoys  took  part 
there  in  the  final  session  of  the  Eighth  Ecumenical 
Council  (870),  and  after  its  close,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  Roman  legates,  declared  that  Bul- 
garia belonged  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Roman  clergy  were  obliged  to  leave 
and  the  patriarch  Ignatius  organized  the  church 
by  the  consecration  of  a  metropolitan  and  several 
bishops.  Adrian  II.  protested  (871),  but  in  vain, 
and  the  efforts  of  John  VIII.  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion w^ere  equally  fruitless;  Bulgaria  remained,  as, 
indeed,  its  geographical  situation  demanded,  a 
part  of  the  Greek  Church.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  C.  Jirefek,  Genchichte  der  Bulgaren,  Prague, 
1876;  idem.  Da»  Faratentum  Bulgarien,  ib.  1801;  La 
Bulgarxe  chrHienne.  &tude  hiatorique,  Paris,  1861;  />/- 
oendes  reliffieusea  bulgares,  traduitea  par  Lydia  SchUch- 
fmanoff,  ib.  1806. 

BULGARIS,  bul-gfl'ris,  EUGENICS,  ^"a-gd'ni-os: 
Russian  prelate;  b.  in  the  island  of  Corfu  Aug.  10, 
1716;  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  June  10,  1806.  He  was 
educated  at  Padua,  and  taught  in  various  schools 
and  at  the  academy  of  Athos  from  1755  to  1759. 
His  orthodoxy  being  impugned,  he  went  to  the 
West,  and  was  recommended  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  who  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Slovensk  and  Kherson.  In  1801 
he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Alexander  Nevsky. 
Bulgaris  was  a  very  gifted  and  learned  man,  and 
contributed  toward  making  Western  culture  acces- 
sible to  his  people.  Together  with  Korals,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem  culture  in 


Greece.  He  was  an  eclectic  in  philosophy,  and 
was  familiar  with  all  branches  of  theology.  Among 
his  numerous  works  (in  Greek),  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  "  Orthodox  Confession " 
(Amsterdam,  1767),  written  against  the  Jesuit 
Leclerc,  but  also  opposing  the  Protestants;  and 
his  ''Address  on  Tolerance"  (1768),  denying  the 
State  the  right  of  intolerance  toward  adherents 
of  other  cre^  than  that  of  the  national  church. 
His  principal  work  was  the  "  Dogmatic  Theology  " 
(ed.  Lontopulos,  Venice,  1872),  the  first  real  Greek 
treatise  on  dogmatics  since  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  treating  of  God,  the 
Trinity,  anthropology,  and  Christology.  Among 
his  historical  writings  the  most  important  was  the 
"  First  Century  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ 
the  Saviour  "  (Leipsic,  1805),  while  to  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  theology  belongs  the  "  Pious 
Talk  "  (2  vols.,  1801),  a  moralistic  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  He  also  translated  several  wri- 
tings of  Augustine,  and  such  works  as  the  De  pro- 
cessione  SpirUtia  sancti  of  2iOemikau  ( St.  Petersburg, 
1797).  He  likewise  edited  the  works  of  Joseph 
Bryennius,  and  assisted  in  the  editing  of  the  works 
of  Theodoret  (Halle,  1768).  Philipp  Meyer. 
Bibliography:  P.  Strahl,  Das  gelehrte  Rutsland,  Leipsic. 
1828  (from  Russian  sources);  A.  P.  Vretos,  Biographie 
de  Vart^tevfque  E.  Bulgari,  Athens,  1860;  A.  D.  Kyriakos, 
Geachiehte  der  orienkUischen  Kirchen^  Leipsic,  1902. 

BULL,  GEORGE:  Bishop  of  St.  David's;  b.  at 
Wells,  Somersetshire,  Mar.  25,  1634;  d.  at  Brecon, 
Wales,  Feb.  17,  1710.  He  studied  at  Oxford  but 
did  not  take  a  degree;  became  minister  of  St. 
George's,  near  Bristol,  1655;  rector  of  Suddington 
St.  Mary's,  near  Cirencester,  1658,  to  which  was 
joined  the  vicarage  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  St. 
Peter's  1662;  rector  of  Avening,  Gloucester,  1685. 
From  1678  to  1686  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Glouces- 
ter; from  1686  to  1705  archdeacon  of  Llandaff.  He 
became  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Wales,  in  1705.  His 
fame  rests  upon  his  Defensio  fidei  Niccencty  pub- 
lished originally  in  Latin  in  1685  and  received  with 
marked  approval  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic (e.g.,  Bossuet  and  Jurieu)  scholars  everywhere; 
it  is  still  a  classic.  In  English  translation ,  it  appears 
in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  together 
with  liis  Harmonia  Apostolica  (4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1851-53). 
Biblioorapht:  His  complete  works  appeared  in  7  vols., 

1827.   with  the  life  by  Robert  Nelson  (originally  1713, 

separately  1840).     The  DNB,  vii.  235-238,  gives  a  very 

satisfactory  account  of  his  life. 

BULL,  PAPAL.    See  Briefs,  Bulls,  and  Bul- 

LARIA. 

BULLINGER,  bul'hn-ger,  HEINRICd. 
Conversion  to  Protestantism    Eucharistic  Teachings  (i  6). 

( (  1 ).  The  Helvetic  and  Zurich  Con- 

Friendship  with  Zwingli  ((2).        fessions   and   the   Consen- 
The     Successor    of     Zwingli        sus  Tigurintis  (J  7). 

((3).  His  Part  in  the  Second  Hel- 

Political  Activity  (}  4).  vetic  Confession  (J  8). 

Pastoral  and  Educational  Ac-    Views    on    the    Relation    of 

tivity  (i  5).  Church  and  State  (i  9). 

The  Works  of  Bullinger  (f  10). 

Heinrich  Bullinger  was  a  Swiss  Reformer;  b.  at 
Bremgarten  (14J  m.  e.s.e.  of  Aargau)  July  18,  1504; 
d.  at  Zurich  Sept.  17,  1575.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
priest,  who  looked  after  his  bringing  up.  After  recei v- 
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ing  his  elementary  education  in  the  schools  of  his  na^ 
tive  town,  he  was  sent  to  Emmerich  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
in  1519  he  went  to  Cologne.  There,  in  the  seat  of 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  Bullinger  gradually 
became  a  convert*  to  the  new  doctrines.  When  he 
began  the  study  of  theology,  his  text-books  were 
the  SententicB  of  Peter  Lombard  and  the  Decretum 
of  Gratian,  but  noting  that  these  were  based  on 
the  Church  Fathers,  he  resolved  to  study  the  lat- 
ter more  closely,  thus  learning  from  Chiysostom, 
Ambrose,  Origen,  and  Augustine  how  widely  the 
scholastics  had  diverged  in  their  treatment  of 
Christian  truths.  At  the  same  time  he  came  into 
possession  of  some  pamphlets  of  Luther  which 
convinced    hhn  that  the  Wittenberg 

I.  Conver-  Reformer  marked  an  advance  over  the 
sion  to      scholastics.     Since,   however,  Luther, 

Protestant-  like  the  Church  Fathers,  appealed 
ism.  to  the  Scriptures,  Bullinger  obtained 
a  New  Testament,  which  nourished 
his  opposition  to  Roman  doctrine.  He  was  also 
strongly  influenced  by  Melanchthon's  Loci  com- 
munes ^  and  by  1522,  despite  a  bitter  inward  struggle, 
he  had  broken  definitely  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Being  thus  debarred  from  an  ecclesias- 
tical career,  he  resolved  to  become  a  teacher,  and 
after  nine  months  he  secured  a  position  in  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  at  Kappel,  where  he  remained 
from  Jan.,  1523,  to  Pentecost,  1529.  Not  only 
did  he  introduce  his  pupils  to  the  classics,  but  he 
also  interpreted  a  portion  of  the  Bible  to  them 
daily,  in  addition  to  lecturing  on  other  theological 
subjects  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot,  the  monks, 
and  many  of  the  residents  of  the  city.  Through 
his  preaching  of  a  reformation  of  doctrine  and  life 
the  movement  was  completed  in  1525-26,  although 
BuUinger's  hfe  was  imperiled  by  the  hostility  of 
the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith.  In  the  early 
part  of  1527  the  monastery  was  transferred  to  the 
authorities  of  Zurich  and  the  monastery  church 
became  the  parish  church  of  the  community,  with 
Bullinger  as  the  preacher.  In  close  harmony  with 
Zwingli,  whom  he  had  known  since  the  end  of  1523, 
and  in  consultation  with  Leo  Jud,  he  began  the 
active  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  tracts 
designed  to  work  for  the  Reformation 

a.  Friend-  in   central   Switzerland.     After  being 

ship  with  invited  by  Zwingli  in  Jan.,  1525,  to 
ZwinglL  attend  a  conference  with  the  Ana- 
baptists, he  combated  them,  and  in 
1528  he  accompanied  Zwingli  to  the  Disputation  of 
Bern,  where  the  leading  Reformers  of  Switzerland 
and  South  Germany  became  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

In  June,  1529,  Bullinger  succeeded  his  father  as 
pastor  of  Bremgarten,  but  his  position  was  a  peril- 
ous one,  and  the  Reformed  strongholds  were  forti- 
fied in  expectation  of  the  war  between  the  Con- 
federates, which  threatened  to  break  out  in  1529. 
Despite  the  so-called  "  land-peace  "  and  the  ser- 
mons delivered  by  Bullinger  at  the  diets  held  at 
Bremgarten  in  the  summer  of  1531,  in  which  he 
urged  upon  his  hearers  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and 
sought  to  reconcile  the  adherents  of  both  creeds 
by  the  weapons  of  the  spirit  and  the  word  of  God 


without  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  Reformation 
had  long  been  political  rather  than  religious,  and 
on  Oct.  11,  1531,  the  battle  of  Kappel  was  fought, 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Zurich  Reformation  fell 
The  progress  of  the  entire  movement  was  checked, 
and  at  Bremgarten  at  heavy  cost  a  peace  was  made 
from  which  the  clergy  were  excepted.  In  the  ni^t 
of  Nov.  20  Bullinger  fled  to  Zurich.  The  diflScult 
task  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and  the  maintenance  of  Zwingli 's  life-work  now 
devolved  upon  him,  and  on  Dec.  9,  1531,  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  GrosfflnQnster  to 

3.  The  Sue-  succeed  the  great  Swiss  Reformer.  At 
cessor  of  the  same  time,  however,  a  controversy 
ZwinglL     arose  between  the  adherents  of  the 

ancient  conditions,  who  advocated 
peace  at  any  price,  and  the  evangelical  party, 
resulting  in  a  decision  to  prohibit  the  clergy  from 
touching  on  political  questions  in  their  sermons. 
After  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  Bullinger 
declared  himself  ready  to  promote  peace,  but 
declined  to  refrain  from  political  problems  which 
were  connected  with  religion.  The  liberty  which 
he  demanded  was  granted  him  after  long  delibera- 
tion, and  the  clergy  accordingly  placed  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  reactionaries.  The  sermons 
of  Bidlinger  and  Jud,  however,  resulted  in  their 
being  cited  before  the  council.  They  were  honor- 
ably discharged,  but  were  requested  in  future  to 
lay  their  political  complaints  before  the  council 
on  the  chance  that  they  might  be  settled  without 
the  necessity  of  publicity.  Through  this  recog- 
nition of  the  spheres  of  Church  and  State  as  dis- 
tinct but  not  opposed,  Bullinger  sustained  a  more 
healthy  relation  to  the  political  body  than  Zwingli, 
and  he  also  avoided  the  struggles  made  by  Calvin 
to  make  the  State  subservient  to  the  Church.     A 

still  more  difficult  task  was  the  stem- 

4.  Political  ming  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  and 
Activity,     it  was  chiefly  due  to  him  that  the 

disaster  of  Kappel  had  no  worse 
results.  The  evangelical  communities,  however, 
suffered  severely,  and  turned  to  Zurich  for  help, 
and  the  council,  in  their  eagerness  to  refute  the 
charge  of  Roman  tendencies,  unwisely  inserted 
in  their  manifesto  words  which  the  Catholics 
claimed  were  an  insult  to  the  mass.  In  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  Zurich  was  cited  before 
the  council  of  the  Confederation,  whereupon  Bul- 
linger, while  blaming  the  city  for  its  folly,  ad- 
vised the  mutual  surrender  of  the  old  letters  of 
confederation,  the  peaceable  division  of  the  com- 
mon territories,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  union 
with  such  bodies  as  held  to  the  word  of  God. 
Although  it  proved  possible  to  preserve  peace  with- 
out this  dissolution  of  the  Confederation,  the  result 
was  a  partial  humiliation  of  Zurich. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  pastoral  activity  Bul- 
linger was  an  indefatigable  preacher,  delivering 
between  six  and  eight  sermons  each  week,  nor  was 
it  imtil  1542  that  his  labors  were  lessened  to  two 
addresses,  on  Sunday  and  Friday.  Like  Zwingli, 
he  was  accustomed  to  interpret  entire  books  of 
the  Bible  in  order,  and  his  sermons  were  esteemed 
far  and  wide,  especially  in  England.  He  was  also 
active  in  education,  and  brought  the  schools  of 
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Zurich  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  propo- 
sing an  admirable  scheme,  which  comprised  both 
teachers  and  pupils  and  prescribed  their  duties. 
He  likewise  promoted  theological  training  by  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  and  secured  the 
canons'  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoob, 
in  addition  to  preparing  regulations  for  preachers 
and  synods.  The  first  of  these,  drawn  up  by  him 
and  Leo  Jud,  remained  unchanged  for  almost 
three  centuries.    The  sjmod  met  twice 

5.  Pastoral  annually,  and  had  as  representatives 
and  Educa-  of  the  State  a  non-officiating  burgo- 

tional  master  and  eight  members  of  the 
Activity,  great  council.  The  chief  duty  of  the 
synod  was  a  complete  report  of  the 
activity,  qualifications,  and  conduct  of  each  and 
every  pastor.  Bullinger  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  pastor,  especially  in  time  of  pestilence,  while  his 
Quo  pacto  cum  wgrotaniibaa  et  morientibus  agendum 
sit  parcBnesis  (1540)  is  a  work  of  unusual  excellence. 
A  generous  friend  and  patron  of  fugitives  from 
Germany,  Locarno,  and  England,  he  also  wrote  an 
enormous  mass  of  letters,  numbering  among  his 
correspondents  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Henry  II.  and 
Francis  II.  of  France,  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  Elizabeth,  Christian  of  Denmark, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  palsgrave  Frederick  III. 

Bullinger  took  part  in  the  controversy  over  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  the  chief  representative  of  Ger- 
man-Swiss doctrine.  After  the  death  of  Zwingli 
both  the  Romanists,  headed  by  Johann  Faber,  and 
Luther  assailed  the  doctrines  of  his  followers,  only 
to  be  answered  by  Bullinger  in  \nB  Auf  Johannsen 
vnenischen  Bischofs  Troaibiichlein  trdsUiche  Ver- 
untwoTtung  (Zurich,  1532)  and  in  the  introduction 
to  Leo  Jud's  translation  of  the  treatise  De  corpore 
et  sanguine  Domini  of  Ratramnus,  a  monk  of 
Corvey.  Even  in  these  earlier  works  he  emphasized 
the  objective  side  of  the  sacrament,  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  faithful,  whereas  Zwingli 

6.  Eucha-    had    taught    rather    the    subjective 
ristic        aspect  as  a  memorial.    The  contro- 

Teachings.  versy  involved  the  Protestant  party 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  ensuing  efforts 
for  reconciliation  Butzer  and  Bullinger  were  active 
figures,  the  latter  preparing  a  confession  for  the 
former,  showing  how  far  a  imion  with  Luther  was 
possible.  This  confession  was  sent  in  Nov.,  1534, 
to  the  remaining  Swiss  cities  and  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority,  Bern  alone  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  it  until  after  the  Conference  of  Brugg 
in  Apr.,  1535.  This  was,  however,  little  more  than 
an  agreement  of  the  clergy,  and  the  desirability 
of  an  understanding  with  Luther,  as  well  as  the 
expectation  of  a  general  council,  rendered  it  advi- 
sable for  the  Swiss  Church  to  make  an  official  formu- 
lation of  its  creed.  The  result  was  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession  (see  Helvetic  Confessions),  framed  at 
Basel  in  1536,  Bullinger  being  one  of  its  authors. 
Meanwhile  Butzer  had  framed  the  Wittenberg  Con- 
cord (q.v.),  which  was  accepted  by  the  cities  of  Upper 
Germany,  but  was  opposed  by  Bullinger  in  Zurich 
and  rejected  by  Bern.  The  Swiss  responded  with 
an  elucidation  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  prepared 
by  Bullinger  and  addressed  directly  to  Luther 
^  (Nov.,    1536),   seeking  the  middle  way  between 


transubstantiation  and  the  concept  of  a  mere 
memorial  meal.  The  reply  was  conciliatory,  but 
the  peace  was  soon  broken  by  Luther,  who  bitterly 
attacked  the  Zwinglian  doctrines  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  1544.  Bullinger  replied  in  the  Zurich 
Confession  of  1545,  and,  though  no  understanding 
was  reached  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Lutheran 
churches,  the  French  and  German  sections  of  the 
Swiss  Church  were  drawn  together  all 

7.  The  Hcl-  the  closer,  a  matter  which  was  the 
vatic   and  more  momentous  since  the  Reformed 

Zurich      had  found  a  second  center  in  Geneva, 
Confessions  thus  giving  rise  to  the  danger  of  a 
and  the     schism  like  that  headed  by  Luther 
Consensus  and  Melanchthon  in  Germany.    The 
Tigurinus.  peril  was  averted,   however,  by  the 
Consensus  Tigurinus,  which  was  qui- 
etly prepared  by  Bullinger  and  Calvin  in  1549  and 
which  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  previous 
views  of  Bullinger  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  it 
emphasized  the  divine  work  of  grace,  though  it 
restricted  it  to  the  elect.    In  his  later  years  he  was 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  Brenz,  who  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  sacraments 
but    reached  no  definite  conclusion.    The   views 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  predestination.    While 
still  in  Kappel,  Bullinger  had  maintained  that  free 
will   was   incompatible    with   the    foreknowledge 
of  God,  but  later  he  was  gradually  led  to  accept 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  his  views 
finding  their  ultimate  expression  in  the  famous 
Second   Helvetic  Confession,   which   he  prepared 
in  consultation  with  his  friend  Peter  Martyr  to 
serve  as  a  posthumous  testimony  of  his  own  belief 
and  that  of  his  church.     It  was  published,  how- 
ever, in  1566,  when  Frederic  III.,  who  was  accused 
of  Calvinism,  wished  to  defend  himself  before  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.    At  his  request  Bullinger  sent 
him  the  confession,  which  he  printed 

8.  His  Part  and  which  was  accepted  not  only  by  all 
in  the  Swiss  churches  with  the  exception 
Second      of  Basel,  but  also  by  the  Reformed 

Helvetic     in    France,    Scotland,    and    Hungary 
Confession,  and  highly  praised  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland.     It  was,  strictly 
speaking,  the  bond  uniting  the  scattered  members 
of  the  Evangelical-Reformed  churches. 

In  the  controversies  concerning  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  Bullinger  regarded  the  two  as 
united.  Christian  citizens  forming  both  Church  and 
State,  and  temporal  officials  being  likewise  the  serv- 
ants of  God.  The  chief  duty  of  the  Church  was 
the  imrestricted  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the 
power  of  admonishing  the  authorities,  when  neces- 
sary, of  their  obligations.  Neither  Church  nor 
State,    however,   should   interfere   in 

9.  Views  on  each  other's  affairs.    External  admin- 
the  Rela-  istration  of  the  property  of  the  Church, 

tion  of      on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  left  to 

Church     the  State,  which  was  also  to  execute 

and  State,  ecclesiastical  punishments.    With  this 

was    closely    connected    his    attitude 

toward  heretics.    While  in  his  earlier  career  he 

had  expressed  the  utmost  tolerance,  he  later  reached 

the  conclusion  that  preaching  and  writing  against 
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nercsy  must  be  supplemented  by  state  punish- 
ment. Roused  by  Anabaptism,  he  urged  in  1535 
that  no  heretics  should  be  admitted  to  the  city 
and  that,  if  all  efforts  at  conversion  proved  fruitless, 
they  should  be  punished  by  the  seciUar  arm,  though 
with  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  This  position  did  not  ex- 
clude capital  pimishment,  and  while  Bullinger 
did  not  avail  himself  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  could  counsel  the 
execution  of  Servetus  and  the  exile  of  Ochino. 

The  years  1564-65  were  marked  with  sorrow  for 
Bullinger,  who  lost  many  of  his  relatives  and 
closest  friends  by  death,  and  was  himself  so  seri- 
ously ill  with  the  plague  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Even  after  his  apparent  recovery  his  health  was 
shattered,  and  his  sufferings  from  calculi  increased 
until  he  was  repeatedly  near  death.  His  last 
sermon  was  delivered  on  Whitsuntide,  1575,  and 
four  months  later  he  died. 

Bullinger's  works  are  extraordinarily  numerous 
but  have  never  been  published  in  collected  form 
and  some  are  extant  only  in  manuscript.  The 
catalogue  of  the  municipal  library  of  Zurich  lists 
about  100  separate  works,  and  this  number  is 
raised  to  150  by  J.  J.  Scheuchzer.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  his  Latin  expositions  of  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the  exception  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  were  prepared  up  to  1548, 
when  their  place  was  taken  by  collections  of  ser- 
mons, the  majority  also  in  Latin,  comprising  100 
on  the  Apocalypse,  sixty-six  on  Daniel,  170  on 
Jeremiah,'  and  190  on  Isaiah.  His  sermons  on  the 
decalogue,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  sacraments, 
etc.,  were  highly  esteemed  and  published  under 
the  title,  Sermonum  decades  quinque 
10.  The      (Zurich,  1557;  translated  into  Dutch 

Works  of    and  French;  Eng.  transl..  The  Decades, 

Bullinger.  London,  1577,  ed.  for  the  Parker  So- 
ciety by  T.  Harding,  Cambridge,  1849- 
185 1 ).  Among  his  theological  works  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  De  providcntia  (Zurich,  1553); 
De  gratia  Dei  justificarUey  and  De  scriptura  sancta 
auctoritate  et  certittidine  deque  episcoporum  institu- 
iione  et  functione  (1538,  Eng.  transl.,  Woorthynesse, 
authorities  and  sufflciencie  of  the  holy  Scripture,  Lon- 
don, 1579).  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  drama 
on  Lucretia  and  Brutus  and  of  a  hymn  beginning: 
"  O  holy  God,  have  mercy  nowi  "  Bulhnger  also 
wrote  a  chronicle  and  description  of  Kappel,  and 
later  prepared  a  similar  work  entitled  Antiquitates 
aliquot  ecclesiw  Tigurina?,  which  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  municipal  library.  An  important 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists  is  foimd 
in  his  Der  Wiedertaufem  Ur sprung,  FUrgang,  Sekten 
(Zurich,  1560),  but  his  chief  historical  work  was  his 
detailed  chronicle  of  the  Swiss,  the  most  valuable 
part  being  the  history  of  the  Reformation  up  to 
1532  (ed.  J.  J.  Hottinger  and  H.  H.  Vdgeli,  6  vols., 
Frauenfeld,  1838-40).  (Emil  Egli.) 

Bibliography:  Sources:  Bullinffer's  autobioRrsphy  was 
printed  in  Mitcellanea  Tigurini,  iii.  1-171,  Zurich,  1722; 
valuable  altio  is  his  Reformatioiuge^chichte,  3  voIh.,  Frau- 
enfeld. 1838-40.  Other  early  sources  are:  J.  W.  Stucki, 
OroHo  iunehrit,  Zurich,  1575;  J.  Simmler,  De  ortu.  vita, 
€t  obitu  Heinrici  Bullingeri,  ib.  1575;  Archiv  far  die 
9chv>eis€ri$che  ReformoHonaffeschichie,   vol.   i.,   Solothurn, 


1868.  For  his  life  consult:  J.  F.  Frans.  MerkwOrdige  Zi«e 
aus  dem  Leben  det  .  .  .  H.  BuUinger^  Bern.  1S28;  S. 
Hess,  Lebensgeschichte  BtUlingera,  2  vols..  Zurich,  1828- 
1829;  G.  Friedl&nder,  Beitr&oe  Mur  Refonnationa0e»ehidat. 
Sammlung  unoedruckter  Briefe  dea  Bullinger,  Berlin,  1837; 
C.  Pestalozsi,  Heinrich  BuUinger,  ^Iberfeld.  1858;  R. 
Chriatoffel,  H.  Bullinger  und  aeine  Gottin.  Zurich,  1875; 
O.  R.  Zimmermann.  Die  Ztircher  Kirche  und  ihre  An- 
tUtM,  ib.  1877;  Sehaff,  ChriMtian  Churdt,  vii.  206-214, 
514,  618;  Moeller,  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  pauam. 

BUWBURY,  THOMAS:  Protestant  bishop  of 
Limerick;  b.  at  Shandrum,  County  Cork,  in  the 
year  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1852),  and  was  ordered  deacon 
1854,  and  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
curate  of  Clonfert,  County  Galway  (1865-68),  and 
of  Mallow,  Ck)unty  Cork  (1858-63),  rector  of 
Croom,  County  Limerick  (1863-72),  rector  of  St 
Mary's,  Limerick,  as  well  as  dean  of  Limerick 
(1872-99).  From  1895  to  1899  he  waa  also  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  himself  consecrated  to  that  see. 

BUND,  EVANGELISCHER  C'EvangeUcal  Un- 
ion'O^  An  alliance  of  German  Protestants  for 
maintaining  Protestant  interests  in  Germany. 
The  occasion  of  the  formation  was  the  modem 
aggressions  of  the  papacy  (leading  to  the  KuUur- 
kampf)  and  the  arrogance  of  Ultramontanism,  the 
dream  of  which  is  to  reestablish  Catholicism  in 
Germany.  Its  founder  was  Prof.  W.  Beyschlag 
of  Halle  who,  finding  others  interested  in  the 
scheme,  called  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Erfurt, 
October  5,  1886,  which  was  attended  by  seventy 
men  representing  different  types  of  Protestant 
theology.  After  a  thorough  discussion,  an  organ- 
ization was  effected  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
von  Wintzingerode-Bodenstein.  The  confessional 
basis  of  the  alliance  is:  '^  Behef  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  CJod,  as  the  only  mediator 
of  salvation,  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation."  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1887 
a  circular  containing  243  names  was  sent  out,  and 
when  the  alliance  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
Frankfort,  August  15-17,  1887,  10.000  members 
were  reported.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who 
were  at  first  indifferent,  soon  perceived  the  great 
importance  of  the  Bund  and  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  the  purposes  of  the  tdhanoe,  which  in 
various  ways  has  developed  a  great  activity  in 
opposition  to  the  Roman  propaganda.  In  public 
lectures  the  burning  religious  questions  of  the  day 
are  treated  with  the  intention  of  sharpening  and 
strengthening  the  Protestant  consciousness.  As 
the  Bund  has  its  own  publication  house  at  Leipsic, 
it  publishes  not  only  a  monthly  in  behalf  of  Protes- 
tant interests,  but  also  pamphlets  intended  to  ex- 
pose and  to  refute  the  claims  of  Ultramontanism 
and  to  repel  attacks,  especially  directed  against 
the  memory  and  work  of  Luther  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  Bund  has  also  the  practical  end 
of  affording  material  help  to  weak  institutions  in 
the  "  Diaspora."  The  effect  of  the  Bund  is  felt 
by  the  Ultramontanes,  and  their  attacks  upon  it 
only  show  its  necessity.  (W.  BEYSCHLAGf.) 

Bibliooraphy:  G.  Warneck.  Der  evangeliaehe  Bund  und 
teine  Gegner,  Leipsic,  1880;  H.  Meyor-Hemnann,  Der 
Kampf  des  evangeliachen  Bundea  gegen  Ron%  und  aeine 
Wirkaamkeit  in  der  evangeliadien  KirdUt  Barmen,  1890;' 
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Nippold,  Zisle  uvd  VWifcflcfii'VAfe  de9  eranQfllKJien  Bu^J^rj*, 
1900;  L.  Witte.  Dcr  ei-ani/eir*cht  Bund,  trin  gitie*  iiccht 
urul  »ein  ffedUin^t  Werk,  Barmen,  18tW:  BUirikmcist*!r,  Dm 
Brieh  muat  unt  doeh  bleiben,  LeipAic!,  1396;  ^Ira  the  pAm- 
phleU  publiah«3  by  the  Bimd. 

BUHGENER,  huh''JQ-ni^'  (LAURENT  LOinS)» 
FELIX:  Swisa  Protestant j  b.  at  MajseiUcs  Sept. 
14^  1814;  d.  in  Geneva  June  14,  1S74.  He  was 
graduated  B.L.  al  Marseilles,  18;^2,  B.S.  at  Geneva, 
1834.  studied  theology  at  Geneva  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Straaburg,  1S38;  ordained  in  Geaevaj 
1839,  and  lived  there  as  teacher,  writer,  and  oeea- 
fiional  ptieacher.  His  booL^  and  articlea  were  very 
numerous  and  exerted  a  wide  influenee,  ei*peeially 
those  of  a  controversial  character  against  the  Ghurfh 
of  Rome.  From  1849  till  his  death  be  waja  one 
of  the  editors  of  ^trennea  rEli(;iewi€s,  an  anntJiil 
chronicle  of  reUgious  events,  particularly  those 
connected  with  Geneva.  Hia  more  noteworthy 
books  were:  Un  sermtm  mua  Lonu  XIV  (PariH, 
1843;  Eng.  tran^l..  The  Preacher  and  the  Kmg, 
or  Bourdtihue  in  the  Cmiti  of  LouL^  XIV,  Loudon 
and  Beaton,  1853);  Histoiredu  c&nciie  de  Trenir  (2 
vols.,  1847;  Eng.  tranal.,  Edinburgh.  1852;byJ.  Mc- 
Clintoirk,  New  York,  1855);  Tmla  xcTTnons  mu9  Louijt 
XV  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1849;  Eng,  tranaU,  Tlie  t^rieM 
and  the  HuffuenoU,  or  FersectUwn  in  the  Age  of  Louiit 
XV,  2  voia.,  Ijondon,  1853);  VoUaire  ci  son  temps 
(2vols.,lS50;  Eng.  transl,,  Edinburgh,  1854);  JiUicn 
€ju  la  fin  dUtn  sicde  (I  vola,,  Paris,  1854;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1854);  ChriM  ei  k Steele  (Paris,  1S56);  Rome 
ei  Ia  Bible  (1858);  Calvin,  sa  vie ,  son  oeuwre  et  &es 
4crUs  (1862;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1803);  Trois 
jaiirjfdf^/din^i/'u^  pre,  written  after  %}m  death  «»f  lus 
two  years  old  daughter  (Paris^  1863;  Eng.  transi., 
Edinburgh,  1864,  New  York,  1867);  Lincoln,  wi  vie, 
9im  auvre  rf  Ha  rrwrt  (LauJianne.  1865);  Snint  Paul, 
aa  trie,  nes  (B^vrea  et  Res  &pttres  (Paris,  1867;  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1870);  Pape  ct  tancile  ou  xtx. 
9ih:le  (Paris,  1870;  Eng.  transh,  Edinburgh,  1870), 
A  volume  of  *'  Sermona "  waa  published  after  his 
death  (1875). 

SiEiLiuuRAfHr:  Je«ti  Gaberrl,]!!  ^trrnne  rdiijfiiute  for  lS7fi; 
Henri  Gam  bier,  Fj^Hx  Btwufn^,  Cit^nevn,  I89K 

BUNSEIf,  bun'zen,  CHRISTIAN  KARL  JOSIAS: 

Baron;  German  scholar  and  dit>Iomat;  b.  at  Kor- 
baeh  (28  ra.  s.w.  of  Cassel)  Aug.  25,  1791;  d.  at 
Bonn  Nov.  28,  1860.  He  Btudied  theology  and 
philology  in  Marburg  and  G6ttingen  (18()8^13). 
Resigning  hm  hopes  of  journeying  to  India,  Buni*en 
followed  his  frientl  Brand  is  to  Rome  in  1816, 
first  ti«  MHrretary  to  the  Ru^isian  embassy,  over 
which  Niebuhr  presided.  Two  years  later  he 
succeeded  Brantlls  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
re|>re.'*ente<l  Prussia  at  Itome  (where  he  beeamc  a 
close  friend  of  Tholuck  and  Rotlie)  from  tS23  to 
1839,  In  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Bern,  and  in  1841  to  London  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary and  envoy  extraimlinary  of  Ina  Majesty 
Frederick  William  IV.  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
In  1854  he  returaed  to  Germany  and  was  ennobled 
by  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  same  year  he 
retired  to  Heidcllx-rg,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  moved  to 
Bonn,  where  he  continued  hit*  studies  until  the  last, 
Bunsen's  influence  and  position  enabled  him  to 
aiai^t    not    only    scholars    like    Blrclif    Cureton, 


Max  Miiller,  Richard  Lcpsius,  and  Hoffmann,  but 
aLeo  to  found  institutions,  like  the  German  hoe^ 
pitala  in  Rome  and  I^ndon,  and  the  archeological 
institute  at  Rome.  He  helped  to  estabUah  the 
Anglo- Prussian  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  (see  Jerusa- 
I.EM,  Anglican-German  Bishopric  in)  as  a  bivsis 
of  a  larger  union  l>etween  the  German  evangelical 
and  the  Anglican  churches.  A  complete  list  of 
his  w^ritings  would  include  contributions  to  Roman 
and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  m  well  as  to  politice, 
liturgy,  and  hpnnology,  flis  chief  works  of  theo* 
logical  interest  arc  as  follows:  Ignatius  von  Anli- 
ochien  und  uine  ZeU  {Hamburg,  1847);  Hippolytus 
and  his  Age  (4  vols.,  London,  1851),  which,  together 
with  his  Analects  Ante-Nictma  and  Ouilinfa  of 
the  Philosophic  of  Unit>ersal  History  as  Applied  to 
Language  and  ReOgion,  form  his  great  work  ChriA- 
t lenity  and  Afankind  {7  vols.,  1S54),  for  which  many 
scholars  wrote  contributions.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Germany  he  published  Die  Zeichtn  der  Zn't 
(2  vols*  J  Lei  pule,  1855;  Eng.  transl.,  Sigfia  of  the 
Times,  London,  1856).  in  which  he  assailed  the 
anarchy  existing  in  j>olltical,  religious,  a«d  intellec- 
tual life  J  advocating  toleration  and  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  opposing  the  sophisticAl  and  fanatical 
doctrines  of  Stahl  and  Kotteler.  Another  work 
which  involved  Bunsen  in  controversy  was  his 
Gott  in  d^r  Gesrhirhie,  oder  der  Fortsehrilt  des  Glau- 
bens  an  eine  sititiehe  WeUordnunfj  (li  vols.,  1857-58; 
Eng,  transl.,  God  in  History^  3  vols,,  London, 
1868-70),  but  his  most  important  book  was  his 
Vollstdndiges  Bibeiwerk  fiir  die  Gemeinde  (9  vols,, 
1858-70)*  fiunsen  lived  to  see  the  publication  of 
vols,  i.,  ii,,  and  v*;  after  his  death  Adolf  Kamp- 
hausen,  continued  the  work  with  the  help  of 
Johannes  Bleck,  H.  Holtzniann,  and  others;  the 
work  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  revision  of 
Luther's  Bible  ver.^on,  and  was  diligently  consulted 
by  the  German  revisers,  A.  Kamphausen, 

Bibi^tooSAFRT:  The  chief  work  on  Bunnell 'a  life  la  by  hjft 
widow,  Memoir  of  MoTttn  C,  C  J.  Bunsen,  2  Voln..  Lon- 
don, 186S-l!fcQ,  trnii^lAt-p<i  and  enLarged  by  NippoLd,  3 
vols,,  Leipsic,  18ti3-7i.  Consult  ulro  A.  J,  C.  Hnre,  lAft 
and  I^UtTit  0}  BarttntMM  Bumten,  London,  ISTfi,  Gtrtn. 
Iranflh  by  F.  A.  Perthes,  Gotha.  1885.  Both  worlti  have 
had  a  Xsi^ti  circulation  on  bot-b  eidfe?  of  the  Atlanticr, 

BUNTING,  JABEZ:  The  "aecond  founder  of 
Methodi>im  ";  b.  at  Manchester  May  13,  1779; 
d.  in  London  June  16,  1858.  He  received  a  good 
school  edufuitjon  in  Man cl jester,  and  began  to 
preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  was  stationed  first 
in  Manchester,  then  at  Macclesfield  (1801),  London 
(1803),  Manchester  (1805),  Sheffield  (1807),  Liver- 
pool (1809),  Hahfax  U811),  Leeds  (1813),  London 
(1815),  Manchester  (1SL4),  Liverpool  (1830);  from 
183S  he  lived  in  London  and  filled  the  most  im- 
portant pofiition^  at  the  denominational  head- 
quarters. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mis.^ionary  Society  and  its  secretary 
for  eight-een  years;  wms  first  president  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Institute  in  London,  from  1835 
till  his  death;  was  president  of  the  conference  in 
1820,  1828,  LS36,  and  18^4,  He  perfected  the 
Methodist  organiaalion,  and  it  was  hi**  influence 
which  gave  steadily  increasing  powers  to  laymen. 
He  edited  the  seventh  ctiition  of  Cruden^s  Concord- 
ance (Liverpool,  1815)  and  Memoirs  of  the  Early 
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Life  of  William  Cowper  (1816).  Two  volumes  of 
sennons,  edited  by  his  eldest  son,  W.  M.  Bunting, 
appeared  posthumously  (1861-62). 

Bibuoqbaphy:  His  lAje  was  written  by  T.  P.  Bunting 
(brother  of  W.  M.  Bunting,  above),  vol.  i.,  London,  1850, 
vol.  ii.,  completed  by  G.  S.  Rowe,  1887.  Consult  also 
DNBt  vii.  273-276,  where  other  literature  is  given. 

BUinrAN,  JOHN:  "The  immortal  dreamer  of 
Bedford  jail;"  b.  at  Harrowden  (1  m.  s.e.  of  Bedford), 
in  the  parish  of  Elstow,  christened  Nov.  30,  1628; 
d.  in  London  Aug.  31,  1688.  He  had  very  little 
schooling,  followed  his  father  in  the  tinker's  trade, 
was  in  the  parliamentary  army,  1644-47;  married 
in  1649;  lived  in  Elstow  till  1655,  when  his  wife 
died  and  he  moved  to  Bedford.  He  married  again 
1659.  He  was  received  into  the  Baptist  church 
in  Bedford  by  immersion  in  the  Ouse,  1653.  In 
1655  he  became  a  deacon  and  began  preaching 
with  marked  success  from  the  start.  In  1658  he 
was  indicted  for  preaching  without  a  license;  kept 
on,  however,  and  did  not  sufifer  imprisonment  till 
Nov.,  1660,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  county  jail 
in  Silver  Street,  Bedford,  and  there  confined,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  1666,  till  Jan.,  1672. 
In  that  month  he  became  pastor  of  the  Bedford 
church.  In  March,  1675  (the  original  warrant,  dis- 
covered in  1887,  is  published  in  facsimile  by  Rush 
and  Warwick,  London),  he  was  again  imprisoned 
for  preaching  and  this  time  in  the  Bedford  town 
jail  on  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  In  six 
months  he  was  free  and  was  not  again  molested 
In  Aug.,  1688,  on  his  way  to  London  he  caught  a 
severe  cold  from  being  wet,  and  died  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  on  Snow  Hill. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Bunyan  wrote  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  at  London  in  1678,  and  was,  at  all  events, 
begun  during  his  imprisonment  in  1676;  the  second 
in  1684.  The  earliest  edition  in  which  the  two 
parts  were  combined  in  one  volume  was  in  1728. 
A  third  part  falsely  attributed  to  Bunyan  appeared 
in  1693,  and  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1852.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  most  successful  allegory 
ever  written,  and  like  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  man 
in  every  clime.  It  is  indeed  commonly  translated 
by  Protestant  missionaries  after  the  Bible.  It  is 
thus  read  in  all  literary  languages  and  is  a  world- 
classic.  Two  other  works  of  Bunyan's  would  have 
given  him  fame,  but  not  as  wide  as  that  he  now 
enjoys;  viz..  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr,  Badman 
(1680),  an  imaginary  biography,  and  the  allegory 
The  Holy  War  (1682).  The  book  which  lays  bare 
Bunyan's  inner  life  and  reveals  his  preparation 
for  his  appointed  work  is  Grace  Abounding  to  the 
chief  of  sinners  (1666).  It  is  very  prolix,  and  being 
all  about  himself,  in  a  man  less  holy  would  be  in- 
tolerably egotistic,  but  his  motive  in  writing  being 
plainly  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God  and  to  comfort  those 
passing  through  experiences  somewhat  like  his  own, 
his  egotism  makes  no  disagreeable  impression. 

The  works  just  named  have  appeared  in  numer- 
ous editions,  and  are  accessible  to  all.  There  are 
several  noteworthy  collections  of  editions  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  e.g.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  collected  by 
the  late  James  Lenox. 


Bunyan  was  a  popular  preacher  as  well  as  a  very 
voluminous  author,  though  most  of  his  works 
consist  of  expanded  sermons.  In  theology  he  was 
a  Puritan,  but  not  a  partizan;  nor  was  there 
anything  gloomy  about  him.  The  portrait  which 
his  friend  Robert  White  drew,  which  has  been 
often  reproduced,  is  a  most  attractive  one  and  this 
was  his  true  character.  He  was  tall,  had  reddish 
hair,  prominent  nose,  a  rather  large  mouth,  and 
sparkling  eyes.  He  was  no  scholar,  except  of  the 
English  Bible,  but  that  he  knew  thoroughly. 
Another  book  which  greatly  influenced  him  was 
Martin  Luther's  Commentary  an  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  in  the  translation  of  1575. 

[Some  time  before  his  final  release  from  prison 
Bunyan  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Kiffin,  D' An  vers,  Deune,  Paul,  and  others.  In 
1673  he  published  his  Di/3Fercnce«  in  Judgement  about 
Water-Baptism  no  Bar  to  Communion^  in  which  he 
took  the  ground  that  **the  Church  of  Christ  hath 
not  warrant  to  keep  out  of  the  communion  the 
Christian  that  is  discovered  to  be  a  visible  saint  of 
the  word,  the  Christian  that  walketh  according  to 
his  own  light  with  God."  While  he  owned  "watei^ 
baptism  to  be  God's  ordinance,"  he  refused  to 
make  "  an  idol  of  it,"  as  he  thought  those  did  who 
made  the  lack  of  it  a  ground  for  disfellowshiping 
those  recogm'zed  as  genuine  Christians.  Kifi^  and 
Paul  published  a  rejoinder  in  Serious  Reflections 
(London,  1673),  in  which  they  ably  set  forth  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  baptized  believers,  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Henry  D'Anvers  in  his  Treatise  of  Bap- 
tism (London,  1674).  The  result  of  the  contro- 
versy was  to  leave  the  question  of  communion  with 
the  unbaptized  an  op)en  one  so  far  as  the  Partic- 
ular (Calvinistic)  Baptists  were  concerned.  Btm- 
yan's  church  admitted  pedobaptists  to  fellowship 
and  finally  became  pedobaptist  (Congregational- 
ist).  A.  H.  N.] 

Bibliography:  The  best  edition  of  Bunyan's  CampleU 
Works  is  by  G.  Offer  and  R.  Philip.  3  vob.,  London,  1853, 
new  ed.,  1862.  The  best  biography  is  by  John  Brown, 
London,  1885.  new  ed.,  1002,  the  author  of  which  was 
for  many  years  the  minister  of  the  Bunyan  chapel  at  Bed- 
ford. Other  good  biographies  are:  J.  A.  Froude.  in  EngliA 
Men  of  Letters,  1887;  E.  Venables.  in  Great  WrUen  Serin, 
1888;  and  W.  H.  White,  in  Literary  Lives  Series,  1904. 

BURCHARD  OF  WORMS:  Bishop  of  Worms; 
d.  Aug.  20,  1025.  He  was  a  Hessian  by  birth,  and 
was  educated  at  Coblenz  and  under  the  famous 
Olbert  in  the  Flemish  monastery  of  Laubach. 
Willigis  of  Mainz  ordained  him,  and  employed  him 
in  a  number  of  important  affairs.  Otto  III.  gave 
him  the  bishopric  of  Worms  (1000),  which  had  fallen 
into  a  bad  condition.  He  improved  the  city  in 
many  ways;  established  the  episcopal  power  more 
firmly  and  even  increased  it;  demolished  the  fort- 
ress of  Duke  Otto  and  built  a  monastery  with  the 
stones  from  it,  placing  over  the  door  the  inscription 
Ob  libertatem  civilatis.  In  1014  Henry  II.  gave 
him  secular  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants,  which 
he  used  to  promote  uniformity  and  security  of 
law.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  consecrating  it 
in  1016;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  collection 
of  canon  law,  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation 
not  only  in  Germany  but  in  Italy.     (A.  Hauck.) 
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Biblioorapht:  The  Decretarum  libri  viginti  are  in  MPL, 
cxl.  Materials  for  a  life  are  in  Lex  familia  WormatienaU 
ecd€»icB,  MOH,  Leffum,  section  iv.,  ConatituHones  ei  acta^ 
e±  L.  Weiland.  i.  (1893)  639,  no.  438;  and  the  anony- 
mous Tito,  ed.  G.  H.  Perta  in  MOH,  Saript,  iv.  (1841) 
829-^6.  and  MPL,  cxl.  507-536.  Consult:  Hauok, 
KD,  iii.  435:  H.  G.  Gengler,  Dm  Hofrecht  dea  Bvrchard 
von  Worma,  Erlangen,  1859;  A.  M,  Kdniger,  Burchard  /. 
von  Worma,  Munich,  1903. 

BURCHARD  OF  WURZBURG :  Bishop  of  Wttrz- 
burg  741-754.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  who  left 
England  after  the  death  of  his  kinsfolk  and  joined 
Boniface  in  his  missionary  labors,  some  time  after 
732.  When  Boniface  organized  bishoprics  in 
Middle  Germany,  he  placed  Burchard  over  that  of 
Wtlrzburg;  his  consecration  can  not  have  occurred 
later  than  the  sunmier  of  741,  since  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  we  find  him  officiating  as  a  bishop  at 
the  consecration  of  Willibald  of  Eichst&dt.  Pope 
Zacharias  confirmed  the  new  bishopric  in  743. 
Burchard  appears  again  as  a  member  of  the  first 
German  council  in  742,  and  as  an  envoy  to  Rome 
from  Boniface  in  748.  With  Fulrad  of  Saint-Denis, 
he  brought  to  Zacharias  the  famous  question  of 
Pepin,  whose  answer  was  sup{X)sed  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  regal  power  by  the  Merovingians. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:  Two  anon3nnous  lives,  one  of  the  ninth  or 

tenth,  the  other  of  the  twelfth  century,  ed.  Holder-Egger, 

are   in   MGH,    Script,    xv.    (1887)    47-62.     Consult:  A. 

Nilmbei^er,  Ana  der  litterariachen  HirUerlaaaenachaft  dta 

.  .  .  Burchardua,   Neisse,    1888;  Rettberg,   KD,   ii.   313; 

Hauck,    KD,    i.    487    and    passim;  Neander,    Chriatian 

Church,  iv.  203. 

BURDER,  GEORGE:  English  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  in  London  June  5,  1752;  d.  there  May  29, 
1832.  He  was  trained  for  an  artist,  but  began 
preaching  under  the  influence  of  White  field  and 
his  associates;  became  minister  at  Lancaster,  1778; 
Coventry,  1783;  Fetter  Lane,  London,  1803.  He 
was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  (1795),  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
(1799),  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
(1804),  and  from  1803  to  1827  served  gratuitously 
as  secretary  of  the  first-named,  besides  editing 
Tfie  Evangelical  Magazine  for  many  years.  The 
most  successful  of  his  many  publications  were 
Village  Sermons  (7  vols.,  London,  1798-1816),  and 
A  Collection  of  Hymns,  Intended  as  a  Supplement 
to  Watts  (1784),  which  went  through  some  fifty 
editions  and  contained  three  or  four  hynms  of  his 
own. 

Biblioorapht:  There  are  Memoira  by  his  son,  H.  F.  Burder, 
London.  1833,  and  by  I.  Cobbin,  1856.  Consult  altK> 
DNB,  vii.  294-295,  and  for  his  hymns,  S.  W.  Duffield, 
Enoliah  Hymna,  pp.  121.  508,  New  York,  1886;  Julian, 
Hymnology,  p.  104. 

BURDINUS,  MAURITIUS.  See  Gregory  VIII., 
Antipope. 

BURGER,  KARL  HEINRICH  AUGUST  VON: 
German  theologian;  b.  at  Baireuth  (126  m.  n.  of 
Munich)  May  1,  1805;  d.  at  Sch5nau  (a  village 
near  Berchtesgaden,  12  m.  s.  of  Salzburg)  July  14, 
1885.  He  studied  theology  and  philology  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen  (1823-27),  and  in  1827 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  there. 
Eleven  years  later  be  became  curate  at  Ftirth 
near  Nuremberg,  and  in  1846  he  was  transferred 
IL— 20 


in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich,  where  he  was 
appointed  dean  in  1849  and  councilor  of  the  high 
consistory  in  1855,  holding  this  office  until  his 
resignation  in  1883.  Under  the  gmdance  of  his 
father-in-law,  Johann  Christian  Krafft,  of  Erlangen, 
he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which 
was  evinced  by  his  Die  Brief e  Pauli  an  die  Korinther 
(2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1859-60);  Die  Evangelien  nach 
MatthduSf  Marcus  und  Lucas  (NOrdlingen,  1865); 
Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes  (1868);  and  Die 
Offenharung  St.  Johannis  (Munich,  1877).  Inter- 
preting the  Bible  by  the  Bible,  he  sought  to  render 
his  work  available  for  the  educated  laity,  while 
clergymen  also  find  it  valuable  in  the  preparation 
of  sermons.  His  interpretation  of  Revelation  has 
met  with  special  favor  in  Wttrttemberg.  While 
his  sermons  were  not  couched  in  popular  style, 
and  while  they  demanded  close  attention  on  ao- 
coimt  of  their  logic  and  depth,  they  appealed 
effectually  to  serious  auditors,  and  two  collections 
of  them  were  published,  Predigten  in  der  protestan- 
tischen  Stadtpfarrkirche  zu  Miinchen  gehaUen  (Er- 
langen, 1857)  and  Predigten  fUr  alle  Sonn-  und 
Festtage  des  Kirchenjahres  (2  vols.,  N5rdlingen, 
1864).  As  a  member  of  the  high  consistory.  Burger 
aided  the  Bavarian  Church  to  surmount  rationalism 
and  to  become  a  true  evangelical  Lutheran  body, 
and  his  task  was  facilitated  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy,  history,  and  theology,  as  well 
as  by  his  tact  and  discretion.  Despite  his  reserved 
and  quiet  nature,  which  shimned  all  publicity,  he 
enjoyed  the  deep  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  clergy 
and  their  congregations,  as  well  as  the  confidence 
of  the  three  kings  of  Bavaria  under  whom  he  served, 
Louis  I.,  Maximilian  II.,  and  Louis  U. 

Karl  BuRGERf. 

BURGES,  bOr'jes,  CORNELIUS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Somersetshire  (date  undetermined,  probably  1589); 
d.  at  Watford  (7  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Albans),  buried  there 
June  9,  1665.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  in 
Wadham  and  other  colleges;  was  vicar  of  Watford 
(1613-45),  also  (1626-41)  rector  of  St.  Magnus 
Church  in  London,  holding  the  two  charges  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  (1625), 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  1643.  July  8  he  was  chosen  by  them 
assessor  with  Dr.  White,  and  generally  occupied 
the  chair  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Dr.  Twisse. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  first  of  the  three  grand 
committees  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  of  the  most 
energetic  members  of  the  body,  being  active  espe- 
cially in  the  discussion  of  Church  Government  and 
the  Directory  for  Worship.  He  was  energetic  in 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  On  the 
Restoration  his  handsome  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  died  in  want.  His  chief  works  are :  A  Chain  of 
Graces  Drawn  out  at  Length  for  Reformation  of  Mar^ 
ners  (London,  1622) ;  The  Fire  of  the  Sanctuary  newly 
Discovered  or  a  Compleat  Tract  of  Zeal  (1625) ;  and 
Baptismal  Regeneration  of  Elect  Infants  (Oxford, 
1629).  In  the  latter  he  maintains:  "It  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  Institution  of  Christ  that  all  elect  infants 
that  are  baptized  (unless  in  some  extraordinary  cases 
doe,  ordinarily,  receive,  from  Christ,  the  Spirit  in 
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Baptbm,  for  their  first  solemn  initiation  into 
Christ,  and  for  their  future  actud  renovation,  In 
God  B  good  time,  if  they  Uvc  to  yearci^  of  tliseretion* 
and  enjoy  the  on li nary  means  of  grace  iippointed 
of  God  to  thia  end."  He  delivered  a  large  num- 
ber of  sermona  before  Parliament  and  other  civil 
bodies  J  which  were  published  from  time  to  time. 
He  is  credited  also  with  the  paper  subscribed  by 
the  London  minis  tens*  entitled  A  Vindlcalion  of 
the  miniiiterB  of  the  Gospel  in  and  aboui  London 
from  Oi£  unjust  A&per&ions  cast  upon  their  former 
Actings  for  tlie  Parliament ,  as  if  they  had  promoted 
the  Bringing  of  the  King  to  Cnjntid  Punishment ^ 
London,   164S.  C,  A,  Bhiggs. 

BiBUoatiAFEiT;  A.  k  Woodn  Athena^  OxonienBe*,  ed.  P. 
Blifls,  iii.  6S1;  D.  Neal,  IFistory  of  the  FuHtanM.  ii.  30S. 
308.  iv.  332,  Dublin.  1759;  DNB.  vii.  301-304  (quit* 
detailed) 

BURGESS,  AHTHONY:  Non-conformist  clergy- 
man. He  entered  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1623  and  became  felloiv  of  Emmanuel;  was  vicar 
of  Sutton  Cold  field.  Warwickshire,  in  16^*5 ;  mem- 
ber of  the  West  mi  Date  r  Ai?sembly;  ejected  by  the 
Uniformity  Act  of  1662  after  the  Restoration »  and 
lived  afterward  in  nitirement  at  Tarn  worth  (14 
m.  n.w.  of  Birmingham),  He  wrote:  VindiHoi 
Legis  (London,  lCi46);  TA*  True  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication Asserkd  (1648);  Spiritual  Refining,  120 
eermons  (1652;  2<J  ed.,  161  iiermonrt,  1658);  Ex- 
posOary  Sermons  (145)  on  John  xvii.  (1656):  Tfte 
Scripture  Direetorg  (a  commentary  on  I  Corinthians 
iiiO,  to  which  is  Annexed  the  Gotily  and  Nalural 
Man's  Choice,  ufmn  Psalm  iv.  6-8  (1659);  The 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Asserted  (1659). 

BURGESS,  DANIEL:  English  Pre^sbyterian;  b, 
at  Stainea  (15  m,  w.s.w.  of  London),  Middlesex, 
1645;  d.  in  London  Jan.  26,  1713.  He  studie<l  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxfordp  but  wouUl  not  confonn  and 
io  did  not  graduate;  went  to  Ireland  in  1667  with 
Koger  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery,  and  became  master 
of  a  Bch<»ol  founded  by  his  putron  at  CharlevHlle, 
County  Cork:  waa  onlained  by  the  Dublin  pres- 
bytery; in  1685  he  jaettled  in  London,  where  he 
gained  influential  friends  and  preached  to  a  large 
congregation  attracted  by  his  lively  and  witty  style, 
Bedidee  preaching  he  took  pupils  anil  w\as  tutor  to 
Henry  St.  John  (Lord  Bolingbroke).  His  publi- 
cations w^ere  numerous,  mostly  sermons;  they  in- 
clude: Directions  for  Daily  Holy  Lii^ing  (LoTidon, 
1690);  The  Oolden  Snuffers  ,-  or  Christian  Reproifer^ 
and  Reformers  Chornderi^ed ,  Cautioned,  and  En- 
cofuraged  (3697);  Proof  of  God's  Being  and  of  the 
Scriptures*  Diinne  Original,  with  Twentg  DirecUons 
for  Reading  them  (1697), 

BURGESS,  FREDERICK:  Protestant  EpiM^pal 
bishop  of  Long  laland;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  L^ 
OcL  6,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Univcr- 
■ity  (B,A.,  1873)t  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(1874-75),  and  Oxford  Umvereity  (187G),  and  was 
successively  rector  of  Grace  Churchy  Amherst, 
Mass,  (1878-83),  Christ  Church,  Pomfrct,  Conn. 
(18^^9),  Grace  Church,  Bala,  Pa.  (lSfi9-&0), 
Christ  Church,  Detroit  {1896-98), and  Grace  Church, 
Brooklyn  (189S-1902).  In  1902  he  waa  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Long  Island. 


BURGESS,  GEORGE:  First  Protestant  Epiaco- 
pal  biuhop  of  Maine;  b.  at  Providence,  R.  L,  Oct. 
31,  1809;  d,  at  sea  while  returning  from  the  West 
Indies  Apr.  23,  1866.  He  wa»  graduated  at  Brown 
1826;  tutor  thert*  1829^1;  studied  at  Bonn,  G6t- 
tingen,  and  Berlin  1S3I-34;  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  1834—17;  con»ecrat'©d  bishop 
Oct.  33,  1847.  He  publisheti  a  traiislatioo  of  tbc 
Psalms  into  English  verse  (New  York,  1840), 
Pages  from  tlie  Ecclestastic/il  History  of  New  Eng- 
laml  beturen  17^  and  IS^O  (Bo^aton,  1S47),  and 
other  works, 

Biblio<«rapeit:  Mgmoir  of  Lift  of  Rev.  Qea.  BurffOM,  by  hit 
brother.  A.  Burgsiis,  Philadelphm.  1860. 

BURGESS,  HETTRY:  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man uud  echolar;  b.  in  Newington,  London,  Jaa. 
29,  1S()S;  d,  Feb.  10,  18S6.  He  studied  at  the 
Dissenting  College,  Stepney;  after  graduation  (IS30) 
was  for  a  time  a  Baptist  minister,  but  deci- 
ded to  join  the  Church  of  England  in  1849,  ww 
ordained  deacon  1850,  and  priest  1851;  bccanj* 
curate  at  Blackburn  1S51;  perpetual  curate  of 
Chfton  Reynes,  Buckinghamahire,  1S54;  vicar  of 
St,  Andrew,  Wliittlesea,  Cambridgesliiret  1861, 
Hiis  principal  works  were  translations  from  the 
Syriac  of  the  FeJ^tnl  Letters  of  St.  Aihanasius  (Lon- 
don, 1S52)  and  of  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and 
Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  wiih  an  introduction 
and  historical  and  pkiialogiml  notes  (1853);  Ths 
Reformed  Church  of  Englatul  in  it»  Principles  and 
their  Legitimate  Det^lopment  (1869);  E**a|^»,  BUh 
lical  ami  Etxiesiastieal,  relating  chiefly  to  the  atUkor- 
ihj  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1873); 
The  Art  of  Preach ifig  a nd  the  Com posUian  of 
Sermons  (1881).  He  edited  The  Clerieal  jQurml 
1S54-6S.  The  J(rurnal  of  Sacred  Literat:ure  1854-62, 
and  the  second  edition  of  lulto's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Bibikal  Lilerolttre  (2  vols.,  EMinburgb/ lS5fi). 

BURGHERS  AITD  Alf TIBURGHEHS.    See  Pfzs^ 

BYTERIANS. 

BURGOIT,  JOHN  WILLIAM :  Church  of  England 
scholar;  b.  at  Smyrna  (the  son  of  a  Turkey  mer* 
chant)  Aug.  21,  1813;  d.  at  Cliichest^r  Aug.  4, 
1888.  He  Htudied  at  London  Univereity  (Univef- 
sity  College)  182^30  and  then  entered  liis  father's 
CO  un  t  i  ng-iiouse ;  m  at  ricu J  a  ted  at  Wo  rces t e  r  Coll  ege, 
Oxford,  1841,  and  was  graduated  B.A.,  1845; 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel  1846,  graduated  M,A,,  184S, 
B.D„  1871;  ordained  deacon  1848  and  held  cura- 
cies in  Berksliire  and  Oxfordshire;  bec4une  vicar 
of  St.  Marj-^'s  Oxfonl,  1863;  Gresham  professor 
of  divinity  lSfi7:  was  ins^talleii  dean  of  Chichester 
1876.  He  haa  been  described  a^  **  a  Higb^^hurch- 
man  of  the  old  (school,"  and  be  won  distinction  at 
Oxford  as  a  vehement  "  champion  of  lost  causca 
and  impossible  beliefs.''  He  wa^s  the  ablest  and 
moi^t  learned  as  well  as  the  bitterest  adverse  critic 
of  the  Revised  New  Testament  and  of  the  revised 
Grct^k  text.  His  publications,  including  sennona^ 
articles  in  tlie  periodicals,  and  controversial  tracts, 
w^ere  very  numerous;  among  the  most  noteworthy 
of  his  books  were :  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  (2  vols.,  London,  1839);  A  Plain  Cam* 
mmiarg  on  the  Four  Holy  Gospels  (B  vols.,  1855); 
Ninety  Short  Sermons  far  Family  Reading  (2  series. 
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each  2  vols.,  1855,  1867);  Historical  Notices  of  the 
CoUegm  of  Oxford  (1857);  Portrait  of  a  Christian 
Gentleman^  a  Memoir  of  P,  F.  Tytler  (1859);  In- 
spiraiion  and  Interpretation ^  seven  sermons  in 
answer  to  Essays  and  Reviews  (Oxford,  1861); 
The  Last  Ttvelve  Verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St,  Mark  Vindicated  and  Established  (1871);  The 
Revision  Revised,  articles  reprinted  from  The 
Quarterly  Review  against  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  (London,  1883);  The  Lives  of 
Twelve  Good  Men  (2  vols.,  1888).  The  Traditional 
Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels  Vindicated  and  Established 
and  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional 
Text,  edited  by  Edward  Miller,  appeared  in  1896. 
Bibliography:  E.  M.  Goiilbum.  John  W.  Bttrgon:  a  Bi- 
ography, with  Letters  and  JoummU,  2  vols.,  London,  1801; 
DNB,  supplement  vol.  i.  335-838. 

BURGUNDIANS:  A  Germanic  race,  akin  to  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  whose  earliest  known  home 
was  on  the  Baltic  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula. 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  had  begun 
to  move  southward;  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
they  were  driven  further  to  the  southwest,  and 
occupied  what  is  now  Franconia,  north  and  east  of 
Lyons.  With  their  neighbors  on  the  southwest, 
the  Alemanni,  they  had  many  conflicts,  and  sum- 
moned the  aid  of  the  Romans;  they  are  found  co- 
operating on  the  Rhine  with  Valentinian  I.  against 
them  in  370.  Next  they  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Gaul  in 
the  fifth  century  carried  them  across  with  it,  to 
receive  an  allotment  of  land  in  Germania  prima, 
a  province  of  Gaul,  in  413,  and  become  subject  to 
the  empire.  By  this  time  they  had  adopted  the 
religion  of  their  Roman  neighbors,  probably  almost 
in  a  body.  Peaceful  relations  with  the  Romans 
did  not  last  long,  however.  In  435  King  Gundicar 
attacked  the  first  Belgian  province,  but  was  driven 
back  by  A6tiu8.  A  year  later  they  were  again 
defeated  by  the  Hims,  acting  with  the  Romans, 
and  lost  their  king  and  much  of  their  power.  But 
they  must  have  recovered  before  many  years,  for 
in  457,  with  the  consent  of  the  West-Goths,  they 
occupied  the  province  Lugdunensis  prima;  in  the 
following  decade  they  extended  their  rule  over  the 
Provincia  Viennensis;  and  about  472  they  added 
the  greater  part  of  the  Maxima  Sequanorum.  After 
Gundicar's  death,  his  sons  Gunduic  and  Chilperic  I. 
shared  the  kingship,  and  the  latter  reigned  alone 
after  his  brother's  death.  Gunduic's  son,  Gundo- 
bad,  succeeded  Chilperic;  he  had  three  brothers, 
Godegisel,  Chilperic  II.,  and  Godomar.  Godegisel 
appears  as  a  partaker  of  his  sovereignty;  Chilperic 
was  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  his  order, 


but  this  is  not  certain,  as  Avitus  speaks  of  Chil- 
peric's  death  and  Godomar's  (which  happened 
early  in  his  reign)  as  a  great  blow  to  him.  Gun- 
dobad  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund,  who 
was  captured  by  the  Prankish  kings  in  523  and 
put  to  death  in  the  next  year.  His  brother  Godo- 
mar II.  maintained  himself  against  the  Franks 
for  ten  years;  but  he  also  succumbed,  and  in  534 
the  Burgimdian  territory  became  part  of  the  Frank- 
ish  kingdom. 

The  religious  development  of  the  Burgundians 
during  the  progress  of  these  events  is  peculiar. 
They  had  come  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone  as 
Catholic  Christians;  but  most  of  them  joined  the 
Arians  in  their  new  home.  The  royal  house  seems 
to  have  been  slow  to  change;  Gunduic  and  Chil- 
peric II.  were  Catholics;  but  Gregory  of  Toiub 
mentions  Gundobad,  with  his  brother  Godegisel, 
as  Arians.  The  change  to  Arianism  seems  to  have 
followed  from  the  feudal  relations  of  the  Burgun- 
dians to  their  more  powerful  West-Gothic  neighbors. 
Gundobad  was  not  a  persecutor,  though  some 
churches  were  taken  from  the  Catholics;  Avitus 
of  Vienne  seems  even  to  have  had  hopes  of  his 
conversion.  But,  though  the  bishop  failed  with 
the  father,  he  succeeded  with  the  son;  Sigismund 
returned  to  the  Church  in  his  father's  hfetime, 
followed  by  many  of  the  people.  But  not  until 
Gundobad 's  death  did  the  decisive  movement  away 
from  Arianism  occur.  Sigismund 's  son  Sigeric 
followed  his  father's  example,  and  Godomar  had 
become  a  Catholic  even  earlier.  In  517  a  synod 
was  held  at  Epao,  the  present  Albo,  south  of  Vienne 
(see  Epao,  Synod  of),  the  decrees  of  which  plainly 
show  that  Arianism  was  no  longer  dangerous,  and 
that  the  time  for  its  total  suppression  was  beheved 
to  have  come.  Certainly  it  disappeared  from  that 
time,  though  no  exact  date  can  be  assigned.  By 
the  union  with  the  Frankish  kingdom,  the  Burgun- 
dian  Church  lost  its  independence  and  became 
merely  a  part  of  the  Frankish  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization. (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are  to  be  found  in  MOH,  Legum, 
section  iii.,  Concilia,  vol.  i.,  ed.  F.  Maassen,  1803;  MGH, 
Leges,  ed.  G.  H.  Pertz,  vol.  iii.,  1863;  Chronica  Minora 
Mcec.  iv-vii,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  Auct.anL,  vols.  ix. 
(1892).  xiii.,  part  i.  (1804);  G.  S.  A.  Sidonius,  Epistolarum 
libri,  Carmina,  ed.  C.  Ldttjohann.  in  MOH,  Atict.  anL, 
viii.  (1887)  1-264;  A.  E.  AviU,  Opera,  ed.  R.  Pieper,  in 
MGH,  Auct.  unt.,  vii.,  part  2  (1883).  Consult:  H.  De- 
richsweiler,  Oeachiehte  der  Bxtrgunden,  Mtinster,  1863;  A. 
Jahn,  Die  Geschic/Ue  der  Burgundionen,  2  vols.,  Halle, 
1874;  P.  Milsand,  BibliograjAie  bourguignonne,  2  vols., 
Dijon.  1885-88;  L.  M.  J.  Chaumont,  Hiatoire  de  Bour- 
gogne,  Lyons,  1887;  Retting,  KD,  vol.  i.;  HaucV.  KD, 
vol.  i.;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  vols,  iii.,  iv.. 


BURIAL. 


Hebrew. 

Preparation  for  Burial  (J  1). 

Place  (}  2). 

Varieties  of  Graves  (}  3). 


II.  Christian. 

Early    Practise    and     Oremonies 

(}1). 
The  Greek  Church  (i  2). 


I.  Hebrew :  In  all  periods  interment  was  the  cus- 
tomary Hebrew  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
I  Sam.  xxxi.  12  and  Amos  vi.  10,  in  spite  of  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  text,  show  that  burning 
was  exceptional;  indeed,  incineration  implied  some- 
thing discreditable  to  the  dead  and  in  ancient 
custom  and  the  priest-code  was  an  intensification 


The  Medieval  Church  (f  3). 

The    Reformation   Burial  Sendee 

(M). 
Modem  Developments  (f  6). 

of  the  death-penalty  (Josh.  vii.  25;  Lev.  xx.  14). 
Aversion  to  incineration  accompanied  ancient 
behef  in  the  existence  of  a  bond  between  soul  and 
body  even  after  death.  The  spirits  of  the  unburied 
dead  wandered  restless  on  the  earth,  and  in  Sheol 
their  lot  was  pitiable,  driven  as  they  were  into  nooks 
and   comers   (Ezek.   xxii.   23).    The  grave   con- 
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fined  the  soul  to  the  body  so  as  to  give  it  repose 
and  save  it  from  injury.  Consequently  it  was  not 
merely  an  awful  disgrace  but  a  terrible  misfortune 
not  to  be  buried  (I  Kings  xiv.  11;  II  Kings  ix. 
10;  Isa.  xxxiii.  12).  Hence  it  was  a  sacred  duty 
to  inter  a  body  found  unburied.  In  the  case  of 
criminals  stoned  to  death  a  heap  of  stones  over 
the  body  served  as  a  grave  (Josh.  vii.  26). 

The  climate  of  Palestine  necessitated  the  quickest 
possible  disposition  of  the  corpse;  interment,  there- 
fore, took  place  on  the  day  of  death  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 
In  the  time  of  Christ  the  body  was  washed,  anointed 
with  fragrant  spices,  and  more  or  less  completely 
wrapped  in  linen  (Acts.  ix.  37;  Mark  xvi.  1;  John 

xi.  44).    The  Old  Testament  makes 

I.  Prepara-  no    allusion    to    this    custom.    The 

Hon  for     belief  that  the  dead  in  Sheol  might 

BuriaL      be  recognized  by  the   habit  implies 

that  in  early  times  the  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  apparel  of  daily  life.  Later,  royalty 
and  officials  were  buried  with  costly  spices,  orna- 
ments, gold,  and  silver  (Josephus,  iln/.,  XIII.  vili. 
4;  XV.  iii.  4).  And  if  the  accoimt  by  Josephus 
of  the  plundering  of  David's  tomb  by  Hyrcanus 
and  Herod  may  be  trusted,  this  custom  reached 
back  into  antiquity.  Embalming  was  a  custom 
foreign  to  the  Hebrews;  cases  of  it  are  Jacob  and 
Joseph  (Gen.  1.  2,  26)  and  Aristobulus  (Josephus, 
Ani.,  XIV.  vii.  4).  The  use  of  coffins  was  post- 
exilic. 

The  place  of  burial  was  determined  by  the  belief 
that  the  ties  of  kinship  lasted  beyond  death.  The 
value  of  a  family  burying-place  was  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  burial  therein  involved  union  with 
kin  in  Sheol  (Gen.  xxv.  8,  17;  II  Sam.  xxi.  14). 
Therefore,  family  tombs  were  in  the  earliest  ages 
on  the  estate  and  near  the  house  (I  Sam.  xxv.  1). 
Therein  might  be  laid  only  members  of  the  family. 
A  public  cemetery  was  provided  for  the  very  poor, 
for  foreigners,  and  for  criminals  (Jer.  xxvi.  23; 

Isa.    liii.    9;     Matt,    xxvii.  7).    The 
a.  Place,    kings  of  Judah  had  tombs  in  Jerusalem, 

and  Ezekiel  charges  them  with  the 
serious  offense  of  laying  their  dead  next  to  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  To  miss  bmial  with 
one's  kin  was  dire  misfortune  or  divine  punish- 
ment. For  practical  reasons  people  began  quite 
early  to  locate  tombs  outside  the  cities,  and  graves 
came  to  be  regarded  as  ceremonially,  impure.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  tombs  were  whitewashed  in  order 
that  their  character  might  be  known  at  a  distance 
and  deffiement  avoided  (Matt,  xxiii.  27;  Luke  xi. 
44). 

The  grave  was  simple  in  its  appointments. 
Wherever  in  Jewish  tombs  rich  ornamentation  is 
found,  foreign  influence  (generally  Greek)  is  recog- 
nized. Apart  from  the  general  lack  of  artistic 
sense  displayed  by  the  Hebrews,  a  religious  con- 
sideration comes  in  to  explain  this:  the  stem 
opposition  of  the  Yahweh-cult  to  ancestor-worship 
discouraged  adornment  of  burial-places,  wliich 
thus  differed  widely  from  Egyptian  and  Phenician 
tombs.  This  and  the  lack  of  inscriptions  make  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  Jewish  graves. 
For  situation,  rocky  chambers,  natural  or  artificial, 
were  preferred. 


Four  kinds  of  graves  are  known:  (1) 
graves,  oblong,  rock-hewn,  about  six  feet  I<Mig  by 
one  and  a  half  square,  hewn  lengthwise  into  the 
wall  of  the  chamber,  into  which  the  body  was 
placed  from  the  end;  (2)  simken-graves,  like  those 
used  in   the  Occident,  but  covered  with  stone; 

(3)  bench-graves,  set  bench-like  in  the 
3.  Varieties  walls  of  the  chamber,  twenty-two 
of  Graves,  inches    high,   often    arch-roofed  and 

hewn  sidewise  into  the  chamber-wall; 
(4)  trough-graves,  a  combination  of  (2)  and  (3) 
above.  Of  the  chambers  there  are  three  varieties: 
(1)  single  chambers  with  a  single  s\mken  grave 
in  the  floor;  (2)  single  chambers  with  several 
graves  of  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
kinds;  (3)  larger  burial-places  with  more  than  one 
chamber.  All  of  the  third  variety  so  far  found 
belong  to  a  late  date,  as  is  proved  by  the  architec- 
ture. The  oldest  and  commonest  are  of  the  second 
type,  single  chambers  with  recess-graves,  which 
are  so  typical  that  they  may  be  named  specifically 
Hebrew.  Such  allow  the  largest  number  of  inter- 
ments in  a  given  chamber.  Shaft-tombs  of  the 
Egyptian  pattern  have  so  far  not  been  discovered 
in  Palestine. 

The  Phenician  custom  of  marking  an  excavated 
grave  by  a  grave-stone  other  than  the  stone-he^ 
piled  on  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
tombs  built  above  ground  date  from  the  Greek 
period,  or  later,  and  are  of  foreign  origin. 

(I.  Benzinqkr.) 

Bibuogbapht:  F.  I.  Grundt,  Die  TratteroAr&^eke  dtr 
HebrOer,  Leipaic.  1868;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  New  York.  1886;  F.  Schwally.  Das  Leben  naeh  dem 
Tode  nach  den  Vorstellunoen  dee  alien  lerael  und  dee  Juden- 
tume,  Giessen,  1892;  Benzinger,  ArehHologie,  pp.  136-137; 
Nowaok,  Archdologie,  L  187;  H.  B.  Tristram.  Eaeiem  Cue- 
tome  in  Bible  Lande,  London,  1894;  A.  P.  Bender.  Beiiefe, 
Ritee  and  Ctutome  of  the  Jewe  connected  with  Deaih,  Btiriai 
and  Mourning,  in  JQR,  1894-95;  G.  M.  Mackie,  BiUe 
Mannere  and  Cuetome,  London,  1895;  KL,  ii.  182-189; 
DB,  i.  331-333. 

n.  Christian:  From  the  beginning  the  Chii»- 
tians  regarded  the  final  disposal  of  the  dead  as  a 
congregational  matter,  and,  when  possible,  they 
had  burial-places,  in  which  only  those  who  were 
their  members  might  be  buried  and  which  were 
called  casmeteria  ("  resting-places  "),  in  allusion  to 
the  resurrection  (see  Cemeteries).  In  deference 
to  the  body  as  the  organ  of  the  spirit  and  in  the 
expectation  of  the  resurrection,  they  were  careful 
that  the  funeral  should  take  place  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  corpse  was  carried  to  the  grave  by 
bearers  whom  the  Christian  congregation  had 
appointed,    and    the    fact    that    the 

I.  Early     funeral    took    place,    if   possible,    in 

Practise  day-time,  was  designed  to  express 
and  Cere-  joy  and  hope  that  the  departed  had 

monies,  been  set  free  and  had  entered  into  eter- 
nal life.  The  pagan  lamentation  for  the 
dead,  as  well  as  the  crowning  of  the  corpse,  was 
not  approved,  but  torches  were  carried  in  front,  as 
befitting  the  victorious  combatant,  and  hynms 
and  psalms  were  sung,  in  praise  of  God.  A  me- 
morial address  was  doubtless  made  on  special 
occasions,  but  a  funeral  sermon  in  the  modem  sense 
seems    to    have    been    unknown.    Prayers    were 
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offered  at  the  grave,  and  the  survivors  gave  food 
and  money  to  the  poor.  Prayers  were  made  for 
the  deceased,  not  only  in  private,  but  also  in  public. 
The  third,  seventh  (or  ninth),  thirtieth  (or  fortieth) 
day  were  memorial  days,  on  which  the  church 
ceremony  for  the  dead  took  place,  as  well  as  on 
the  anniversary  of  death  (see  Cemeteries,  II.,  6). 
These  prayers  and  offerings  were  believed  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  for  the  dead,  provided  he  be- 
longed to  the  saved. 

The  Greek  Church  preserves  a  remnant  of  the 

idea  that  the  death  of  a  Christian  invites  to  praise, 

and  on  this  account  uses  the  Halle- 

3.  The       lujah  in  the  celebration  at  the  church 

Greek      The  requiem-mass    is    unknown,  but 

Church,    additional  prayers  are  offered  for  the 

dead.    The  ceremony  at  the  grave  is 

very  brief,  the  priest   throwing  earth  upon   the 

corpse  with  the  spade  and  sprinkling  it  with  oil 

from  the  holy  lamp  or  ashes  from  the  censer. 

The  Western  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  also 
knew  only  of  burial  as  a  means  of  disposal  of  the 
dead.  Charlemagne  forbade  the  conquered  Saxons 
to  cremate  corpses  on  pain  of  death.  The  place 
in  which  a  Christian  was  buried  was  considered 
holy  ground,  but  patrons  or  spiritual 
3.  The  dignitaries  were  entombed  in  churches 
Medieval  in  token  of  distinction.  Every  Chris- 
Church,  tian  was  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  but  if  special  emergencies, 
like  war  or  shipwreck,  necessitated  a  burial  in 
unconsecrated  ground,  the  grave  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cross.  The  dead  was  washed,  dressed 
in  linen  or  penitential  robes,  or,  in  case  of  one 
in  holy  orders,  in  official  dress.  On  the  day  of  the 
funeral  he  was  carried  by  his  peers,  the  layman  by 
laymen,  and  the  clergy  by  clergy,  first  to  the  church, 
where  mass  was  celebrated,  and  afterward  to  the 
grave,  in  which  he  was  laid,  with  his  face  tinned 
towaid  the  East.  Various  ceremonies  had  their 
meaning;  the  holy  water  sprinkled  on  the  body 
protected  it  from  demons;  charcoal  indicated  that 
there  was  a  grave  there  and  thus  kept  it  from  prof- 
anation; incense  kept  away  the  odor  of  decay, 
and  was  a  symbol  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  as  imply- 
ing that  he  was  a  sacrifice  weU  pleasing  to  God; 
ivy  and  laurel  symbolized  the  imperishable  life 
of  those  who  die  in  Christ.  The  custom  of  throwing 
three  shovelfuls  of  earth  upon  the  body  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  present  Roman 
ritual  does  not  mention  it.  The  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Chiu-ch  has  retained  the  old  Christian 
view  that  the  death  of  little  children  who  have 
been  baptized  is  a  joyful  event  and  that  their  burial 
should  have  the  character  of  joy. 

The  Reformation  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
existing  burial  rites,  in  so  far  as  they  presupposed 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  mass,  and  the  mediation 
of  the  Church,  but  it  adhered  to  the 
4.  The  Ref-  view  that  the  dead   body  is  not    a 
ormation    worthless  thing  but  is  to  rise  again, 
Burial      no  matter  how  it  has  decayed.    On 
Service,     this  account  it  should  have  a  Chris- 
tian burial,  and  the  burial-places  must 
have  a  fitting  appearance.    The  burial  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  church,  and  the  congregation  should  take 


part  in  it,  if  possible,  and  should  also  attend  the 
funerals  of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  the  bells  called 
the  congregation  together.  The  church  was  repre- 
sented by  the  minister  and  the  school-children,  or 
at  least  by  the  sexton  and  grave-digger.  As  the 
procession  was  passing  to  the  cemetery,  the  children 
or  the  mourners  sang  Christian  funeral  hymns, 
and  at  the  grave  such  Biblical  passages  as  I  Thess. 
iv.  13-18  or  John  xi.  were  read  and  prayer  waa 
offered,  while  basins  were  also  placed  to  receive 
alms  for  the  poor.  The  burial  service  of  the  Re- 
formed was  similar.  In  some  countries  the  con- 
gregation recited  the  creed  after  the  closing  prayer. 
The  desire  to  instruct  the  congregation  on  eveiy 
occasion  was  expressed  in  the  burial  service  by 
the  reading  of  Scripture  and  the  singing  of  hymns. 
A  short  discourse  on  death  and  the  resurrection 
was  read  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  or  at  the  grave, 
although  a  special  sermon  might  be  requested  of 
the  minister  if  he  was  specially  paid  for  it,  and  in 
such  cases  he  referred  particularly  to  the  life  and 
death  of  the  subject  of  his  address.  Thus  arose 
the  funeral  sermon,  which  was  originally  designed 
to  instruct  the  congregation  in  eschatology,  and 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  departed. 

In  modem  times  the  burial  rites  were  extended 
by  carrying  the  cross  before  the  procession,  by 
casting  earth  upon  the  body  thrice,  and  by  pro- 
nouncing  the   benediction.    The    first   two   cere- 
monies were  known  even  among  the  Protestants 
in  former  centuries  and  were  occasion- 
5.  Modem  ally  used,  although  they  were  generally 
Develop-    regarded  with  distrust,  and  were  even 
ments.      directly  prohibited.    The  blessing  is 
connected   with   the   prayer   for   the 
dead.    The  Reformed  rejected  prayers  for  the  dead 
unconditionally,  while  Luther  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession    permitted    it,    and    Johann    Gerhard 
endeavored  to  prove  its  validity  by  dogmatics. 
From   this  developed  the  blessing  of   the  dead, 
which,    despite    vehement    opposition    since    the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  spread  more 
and  more.    That  the  dead  is  addressed  by  "  thou," 
may  perhaps  be  explained  on  the  ground  that, 
according  to  the  ancient  Christian  view,  the  con- 
gregation regards  the  departed  as  still  belonging 
to  it.    The  meaning  of  the  solemn  declaration: 
"  I  bless  thee,"  however,  is  very  uncertain,  and 
the  blessing  should  take  the  form  of  a  wish. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
prohibits  cremation,  whereas  the  Protestant 
Churches  have  not  yet  reached  a  uniform  conclusion. 

W.  Caspari. 
Bibuoorapht:  On  the  general  question  consult  C.  Mar- 
t^ne,  De  arUiquia  ecdena  rilibu9t  Antwerp,  1736-37;  F. 
X.  Kraxis,  ReaUneyklopQdie  der  chritUichen  AUerthUmer, 
articles  Tod,  TotenbeHattung,  Freiburg.  1880-96;  T. 
Kliefoth.  LUurffiache  Ahhandlungen,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  Vom 
BeffrObnxM,  Halle.  1860;  Bingham.  OrUfiriM,  book  zxiii. 
On  the  antiquarian  and  legal  sides  of  English  custom  eon- 
suit:  J.  Stutt.  A  Compleat  View  of  the  Manner;  Cusionu 
.  .  ,  of  the  InhabitanU  of  England,  3  vols..  London.  1775- 
1776;  C.  A.  Cripps.  Law  of  Chwreh  and  CUrgy,  ib.  1886; 
T.  Baker.  Law  of  BuriaU,  6th  ed..  by  E.  L.  Thomas,  ib. 
1808;  EncydopcBdia  Britannica,  xxvi.  466-468. 

BURIDAN,  bur'i-dan  or  French  btt"rt'MaA', 
JEAN  (Johannes  Buridanus):  Medieval  French 
philosopher;  b.  at  B^thune  (25  m.  n.w.  of    Douai), 
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in  the  latter  port  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d,  after 
13&B.  He  was  educated  at  Paris ^  and  was  made 
rector  in  1327.  The  story  of  his  expulsion  from 
the  city,  like  his  love  affair  with  a  queen  of  France^ 
eeema  to  be  a  mythi  for  it  is  clear  that  he  occupied 
a  prominent  position  at  Paris  between  1348  and 
1358,  He  was  the  author  of  the  Sumniula  de 
diak€iimf  or  Compendium  %ic(^  (Paris,  1487), 
and  also  wrote  on  the  **  Politics,"  **  Ethicst"  and 
other  AristoteUan  wntingB^  but  he  paid  no  attention 
to  theology.  As  an  adtutrcr  and  follower  of  Occam, 
he  was  a  consistent  nominalist,  and  hence  felt  a 
special  interest  in  ethical  and  paychologii^  quce- 
tions,  in  which  he  allowed  the  eharactcriatic  union 
of  skepticism  and  dogmatism.  He  became  famous 
by  his  thorough  research  into  the  problem  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  his  works  contain  ingpniouti 
investigations  rather  than  clear  decisions,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  'waa  a  determinist  or  an 
indetenninist.  His  p^chology  allowed  no  de- 
oiaion  of  Hie  wiU  without  a  motivating  jtidgmfnt 
of  the  understanding.  The  famous  aphorism  of 
the  ass  standing  between  two  hay-stacks^,  and 
obliged  either  to  starve  or  to  decide  determinis- 
tically  for  one  or  the  other,  is  not  found  in  his  wri- 
ting, and  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  he  or  his 
opponents  used  it,  or  whether  later  legend  aflcribod 
to  him  the  example  already  found  in  Aristotle. 
His  collected  works  were  first  edited  at  Paris  by 
J,  Dullardus  in  1500,  and  were  frequently  reprinted. 

R.  SCMx\fJD. 

Bibuoqiiafbt;  Slcctchea  of  his  life  wid  philosophy  will  be 
found  m  iha  worki  on  tht  history  of  phiki«ophy  by  Ueb«r- 
^eiS*  Hitter,  and  l^^rdmsnn.  GonHult  aluo  A.  Stf^ckl, 
OcMtJtichtA  der  Phiiasophit  dt^  3f  tOfiafferf.  ii.  1023-28, 
3  vols..  Mains,  ISfH-M. 

BURKE,  THOMAS  MARTIIf  ALOYSIUS;  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  b,  in 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  Jan.  10,  1S40*  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  childliood,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St»  Michaera  College,  Toronto^  St.  Charkis' 
College,  Md.  (B.A,,  1861),  and  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore  <B.T.,  1864).  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  18G4,  and  was  fiuoce^asively  aa- 
eistant  and  rector  at  St.  John^s  Church,  Albany^ 
N,  y.  (1864-74),  and  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Chureh 
in  the  same  city  (1874-94),  He  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Albany  in  J  887  and 
consecrated  bbhop  in  1894.  He  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  1890,  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  In  1804. 

BURKITT,  FRAlfCIS  CRAWFORB:  Church  of 
England  theologian  and  Syiiac  scholar;  b,  at 
I/ondon  Sept.  3,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1886),  where  he  wa5 
appointed  University  lecturer  in  paleography  in 
1904-05.  Since  1905  he  \\i\b  bcim  Norrisian  pro- 
fesaor  of  di\inity  in  the  same  university.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  British  Academy  in  1905, 
and  was  also  president  of  the  Cambridge  Pliilo- 
logical  Society  in  1904-4)5  and  Jowett  lecturer  in 
1906.  In  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to 
theological  periodicals  and  encyclopedias,  he  haa 
written:  Thi  Hides  of  Tyc&nius  (Cambridge,  1894)j 
The  Old  Latin  and  the  Imla  (1S96);  FragnicnU  of 
Aqmia  (1S97);  Hymji  of  Bardaisan  (London,  1899); 


Early  ChristianUy  outside  ih£  Raman  Empire  (Cam- 
bridge, 1899);  Twa  IjEdures  on  the  Gospels  (London, 
1900);  GoMpel  Quotations  of  SL  Ephraim  (Cam^ 
bridge,  X901)j  Ei^ng^lion  da-M epharre$h€  (2  vols, 
1904);  and  Early  Eastern  Christianity  (London, 
1903).  He  also  made  an  Engh&h  translation  ai 
the  Lthrbach  der  dgypUy-arabimhen  Umgangssprackt 
of  K.  Vollera  (Cairo,  1S90)  at  Canibrid^  in  1895, 
and  collaborated  with  H.  L.  Bensly  and  J,  R,  Hanw 
in  editing  The  Four  Gaspele  in  Sipiac  transeribei 
from  the  Sinailic  Manuecript  (Cambridge,  li94), 
and  with  G.  H,  GwiLliam  and  J.  F.  Stenmng  in  tbe 
Biblicnl  and  Patristic  Relies  of  the  Palestiniaii 
Syriac  Liier(Uure  from  Manuscripts  in.  the  BodleioA 
Library  (Oxford,  1896). 

BURKITT,  WILLIAM:    Church  of  England j   b. 

at  Hitcliam  (12  m.  n,w.  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk,  Jufy 
25,  1650;  d.  at  Dedham  (10  m.  e.w.  of  Ipswich), 
Essex,  Oct.  24»  1703.  He  studied  at  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1668;  M.A.,  I672)j  beeaii» 
curate  at  Mil  den,  Suffolk ,  about  1672,  and  vicar  of 
Dctiham,  1692.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Ex' 
posUftry  Notes  wUh  Practical  Otfuervaiions  on  the 
New  Testament  (the  Gospels,  London,  1700;  Acta- 
Revelation,  1703;  many  subsequent  editions). 
It  is  a  compilation  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  commentaries  of  Matthew  Henry, 

BURMA:  [At  present  the  largest  and  eastern- 
most province  of  British  India,  having  been  gmdr 
ually  annexed  after  three  vmra  in  1S26,  1852,  and 
1885,  It  extendi  iiouthward  from  Tibet  into  the 
Malay  peninsula  a  distance  of  1 ,250  miles,  with  » 
breadth  from  east  to  west  varying  from  30  or  40 
to  550  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  tbe 
area  is  2-J6,738  square  milei^,  the  population  10,- 
49(1,624  persons,  classed  by  religions  b^  follows: 
Hindus  457,391;  Sikhw  3,147;  Buddhists  8,951,- 
649  (85,3  per  cent,);  Mohammedans  533,973; 
Christiana  248,628;  Animists  294,787;  other  re- 
li(p*ons  lj049*  The  native  peoples  are  of  Malay- 
Chinese  Btock,  belonginif  to  many  tribes.  The 
capital  is  Ranguii.  Buddlmm  appears  at  its  beet 
in  Burma;  the  prevailing  form  is  of  the  southern 
type,  most  cloeely  approximating  the  teachings  of 
CJautanm,  and  it  has  doue  much  to  uplift  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  better  etiueated  {by  the  Buddhist 
monks)  than  the  people  of  India.  Temjiles  and 
shrines  art*  numerous  and  have  been  built  at  much 
expense.     The  monasteries  an?  well  orgarii^ed.) 

Baptist  Missions:  The  earliest  attempt  at 
Protestant  mbsionary  work  in  Burma  w*as  at  Ran- 
gun,  where  Messrs.  Chalcr  and  Mardon,  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Eugland,  opened  a 
mission  in  1807.  During  a  service  of  four  years 
Chater  translated  the  Goejjel  of  Matthew  Into 
Burmese,  Felix  Carey,  son  of  William  Carey 
(q*v.)^  came  soon  after  Chater  and  Mardon,  re- 
maining until  1814,  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Bumian  Government  and  removed  to  Ava. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  two  mission* 
aries  to  Rangun  in  1808,  but  within  a  year  one 
died  and  the  other  left. 

Tlie  first  permanent  Protestant  mission  in  Burma 
ivfts  that  of  the  American  Baptist  Misaionary  I 'nion, 
which  began  work  at   Rangun  in  1813-    Tbe  first 
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migfiionAiy  woa  Adoniratn  Judsoo  (q*v*)f  who 
tranelated  the  Bible  into  Burmeise,  Six  years  after 
he  landed  in  RangUD  the  first  convert  was  bap- 
tised, and  then  the  work  among  the  Burmaos  pro- 
gF&s&edf  although  slowly. 

The  Karens,  a  hill  tribe,  early  attractc<l  the  at- 
tention of  the  miflsionariea.  They  had  strange 
traditions  that  they  once  had  known  of  the  true 
God,  and  that  foreigners  would  restore  to  them 
the  loet  knowledge  and  the  book  containing  it.  In 
1828  the  first  Karen  convert,  a  slave  rcileeme^l  by 
Dr.  Judson,  was  baptized  by  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman  (q^v.).  The  Karens  have  been  more 
receptive  of  the  Gospel  than  any  other  race  in 
Burma.  They  are  divitled  into  many  tribes;  the 
chief  dialects  are  the  8gaw  and  the  Pwo,  into 
which  the  Bible  has  been  translated.  Belf-^upport 
bas  been  a  marked  feature  of  tlie  Karen  churches. 
They  are  di&tinctly  missionary  tn  spirit,  represent- 
atives having  gone  from  them  to  many  other  racea. 
A  remarkable  development  in  the  Karen  mission 
la  an  independent  evangelistic  movement  inaugu- 
rated and  directed  by  a  native  leadefj  Ko  San  Ye, 
Large  buildings  have  been  erected  and  an  institu- 
tional work  is  carried  on.  In  one  year  over  2^500 
converts  were  baptized  in  two  stations  alone  as  a 
result  of  this  movement. 

Work  i^  conducted  also  among  the  Shaos,  the 
Chiijs,  the  I'iJichias,  the  Talains,  the  immigranta 
from  peninsular  India  (mostly  Telugus  and  Tamils), 
the  Chines,  and  the  Eurasians  and  other  English- 
BpeaMng  peoples-  A  movement  of  large  propor- 
tions is  taking  place  among  the  Lahu  and  other 
hill  trib^  about  Kcngtung,  in  eastern  Burma, 
where  over  2,000  were  hapti^sed  in  19(15.  They 
hskve  peculiar  traditions  similar  to  thwjc  of  the 
Karens- 

Educational  work  has  been  emphasized^  vil- 
lage day-schools,  station  boardiog-schools,  and  the 
Jlangun  Baptist  College  being  conducted  in  co- 
opemtion  with  the  government.  The  college  has 
over  1,()00  students  in  all  departments.  There  are 
two  theological  eeminariea  at  Insein,  for  Karens 
and  Burmans  respectively.  The  American  Bap- 
tist Misf?ion  Press,  at  Rangun,  has  a  fine  equip- 
ment, and  prints  literature  in  most  of  the  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  province. 

StAtjftticfl  (1006):  BtatioiUt  ^t  c^hurebce,  S43;  memberni 
58,642:  baptisms.  7.069:  minfiLoimrief^  192*  int^ludine  13 
physidtiiuK;  native  workers,  1,900:  schools,  d&fi,  pupils^^ 
24.807:  SuijflByHwhool*.  618*  piipiK  1&.730;  college,  I; 
thiwlcw^cikl  Beoiiuarieji,  2;  high  Hcboolti.  3;  bcMirding-scboota, 
31:  hospilaK  3^  in- patients.  77.  oul-patieiitB,  23.003;  dia- 
peiif«ne9,  7;  r««ipl«  in  mefli<aL]  ffi^.  tl,t56;  total  Dontri- 
bucioos.  $91401  (benevolence,  |19.6e&), 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions:  Amei^ 
ican  Methodists  entered  Burma  in  1879^  when  a 
church  was  organized  by  Bishop  Thobum,  The 
mission  has  now  grown  to  nine  stations,  where  work 
is  conducted  for  English-speaking  peoples,  Bur- 
mese, Tamils,  Telu^s,  and  Chinese.  Emphasis  is 
phicetl  upon  schools,  col  port  age*  and  street  preaeh- 
ing.  The  European  high  school  in  Rangun,  for 
boys  and  girls,  is  the  only  one  for  non-c^onformij?its 
in  the  city  and  has  a  well-earned  n?putation  for 
thorrnighneflfl  and  moral  training.  Anglo- vernacu- 
lar schools  are  conducted  in  seveml  statioDs.    A 


number  of  strong  schools  are  now  being  equipped 
with  new  and  larger  buildings.  A  training  institute 
is  held  during  the  summer  months.  At  Thandaung 
a  successful  orfihanago  is  conducted,  A  monthly 
paper  for  Telugus  is  published. 

StAtiaUca  (iOG5)i  Miisfiionarieft,  17:  imtive  belpero,  44i 
member»»  601:  pTDbAt:ion«irs.  37Q:  baptised  luiulte,  46^ 
ehildrea,  2S;  high  bcIidoL^,  4:  d»y-Bchqo1;i,  10:  pupils.  943; 
5imday'§chof>)#,  2^;  ^unday-ecliool  pupilft.  ^&,  ehurcheB 
und  chapeb.  3:  codtributiom  on  Geld*  44,319  rupees 
i=  121.494]. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel:  This 
society  conducts  work  among  English-speaking 
peoples^  Burmese,  Karens,  Tamils,  Telugus,  and 
Chins.  Educational  work  is  vigorotusly  pushed, 
the  leading  institution  being  St.  John's  College,  at 
Rangun,  whose  graduates  take  high  rank.  A 
printing-press  at  Toungoo  provides  Biblesj  prayer^ 
books,  and  other  literature.  There  are  35  mis- 
sionaries, 13  being  European. 

Stati*ticB  (1005):  OutMotianfl,  Iflfi:  (?hurcbe»»  15;  bcHwd- 
jnK^schooK  75;  Uyftehjera,  125  ( H  Don-<'hnfttiaD);  bonLrdeirB, 
549;  pupild  in  all  achoolfl,  3,3(3^:  cutecbi^tK,  139;  readerSt 
i;  baptismii,  adult  722.  cbildren  753:  baptiHd  peraojUr 
10.403:  commiiniijantH,  4.047:  eit^chunutna,  3,531:  oon- 
5m)ed    during    ye&Tt    273:     natjvcr    contrihutjoni,    11,759 

Wesley  an  Methodist  Missions:  English  We^ 
leyanjs  began  work  in  188f>  and  have  now  four  sta- 
tions, with  seven  missionaries.  Special  features 
are  the  work  among  soldiers,  evangelistic-educa- 
tional work,  and  a  lepers'  home,  at  Mandalay, 
which  has  140  in  its  wards. 

Btatisticii  (1903):  Chflp<;U  And  other  ptvmiMm  pbces, 
S6;  cfttu'chinU,  5:  Local  preii,i:hers,  19:  teachera  (dA>'-»choul>i 
62;  mcmbi^T^,  270:  on  tnaJ,  61;  8un<riAy-»chw>Lii,  19;  pupils 
tn  Bxmd«iy-Hchuo]js  1.Q65;  day-acbooK  25:  pupilii  in  day- 
Rcboola.  1,181;  nused  lucftlly,  £3,450  17a.  3d.  Th«  avermca 
attendance  at  publio  worvbip  ia  1,550^ 

Roman  Catholic  Missions:  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  have  been  on  the  ground  for  ieveral 
centuries,  and  are  about  equally  divided  betw^een 
French  and  Italian.  Their  work  is  in  various  parts 
of  Burma.  The  statistics  for  the  French  Foreign 
Missionaqr  Society ^  including  those  for  Laos,  are 
aa  follows  (1906):  Missionaries,  70;  native  workers, 
3;  chanties,  65;  total  Roman  Catholic  population, 
56,61)0. 

Miscellaneous:  Besides  the  organizations  men- 
tioned, the  Young  Men 'a  Cbnatian  Association  and 
the  V^oung  Women's  Christian  Association  ha%'e 
work  at  Rangun,  The  Mission  to  Lepers,  the 
Missionary  Pence  Aiisociation,  and  the  Xjeipsic  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society  also  have  work  in  Burma.  The 
China  Inland  Mission  has  one  missionary  in  Bhamo. 
Stact  Reuben  Waeburton. 

BiBUOOnAPHT:  Th*  Life  of  AdoniTam  Jud$Qn,  by  F.  Way- 
land.  Boston.  tB53,  «md  by  E.  Judson,  Philadelphia.  ISdS; 
Mrs.  M,  WyUe.  St^^ry  oj  the  Goipet  in  Burmak.  Hew  York, 
IS60;  Mre.  Mason.  Ctvilisinj  Afountain  Men.  ...  Mic- 
tion Work  among  the  Karen*,  ib.  1M2;  C.  J.  B.  F.  F. 
Forbes,  BntiaK  BurTmsh  and  Ui  PeopU,  ,  ,  ,  Mannfrtt 
Customa  and  Htliffion,  London,  1S7S;  J.  H.  TitcHjaib, 
Brtiiah  Burmak  and  iXi  Mwian  Work,  lb,  1^0:  Mrs.  1. 
B.  Bishop,  Gitldfn  C^eraoruiM,  ib.  1SS3;  C.  H.  Carpenter, 
Self  Supvori  in  ffaauin,  Boston,  1834:  A,  E.  ColQuhoun, 
Amongtl  the  iSAonfl<  Londoii.  18S5:  L.  P.  BrookoU.  SU^ry 
of  the  Karen  MUaian  in  Bourini  PhflvfettihiA,  IBOI; 
W.  N,  Wyth*.  MUtdonanf  Mrmoriah,  Ann  H.  Judetmt 
&ira  B,  Judnon,  Emiiv  f^.  Judaon,  3  vols.,  Hew  York, 
lg9i;  E.  D.  CunuB^,  Wiih  ths  Juntflv  Folk,  Jjtmdoai  16^7; 
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A.  Bunker,  Soo  Ttuih,  .  .  .  Makino  of  the  Karen  NaHorit 
New  York,  1002;  Julius  Smith,  Ten  Yean  in  Burmah, 
Gindnnati,  1002;  W.  C.  Griggs,  Odde  and  Ends  from 
Pagoda  Land,  Philadelphia,  1006. 

BURMANIf,  FRAIIS:  Dutch  theologiaii;  b.  at 
Leyden  1628;  d.  at  Utrecht  Nov.  12,  1679.  At 
twenty-three  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  new 
Dutch  church  at  Hanau;  in  1661  he  became  vice- 
rector  of  the  college  at  Leyden,  and  the  next  year 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Utrecht,  combi- 
ning this  position  with  a  pastoral  charge  there,  and 
teaching  church  history  also  from  1671.  His 
principal  work,  Synapsis  tkeologice  (2  vols.,  Utrecht, 
1671-72),  shows  him  to  have  been  the  clearest 
systematic  thinker  of  the  school  of  Cocceius  (q.v.). 
He  also  wrote  Dutch  commentaries  on  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament  (collected 
edition  Amsterdam,  1740),  and  several  minor  works. 
(E.  F.  Karl  Miller.) 

BURIf,  RICHARD:  Legal  writer;  b.  at  Winton 
(37  m.  s.e.  of  Carlisle),  Westmoreland,  1709;  d.  at 
Orton,  Westmoreland  (10  m.  w.  of  Winton),  Nov. 
12,  1785.  He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
(BA.,  1734);  became  vicar  of  Orton  1736,  and 
was  justice  of  the  peace  for  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland;  chancellor  of  Carlisle  1765.  His 
works  include  two  standard  treatises.  The  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Parish  Officer,  comprehending  all 
the  law  to  the  present  time  (2  vols.,  London,  1755; 
29th  edition,  enlarged,  edited  by  Chitty  and  Bere, 
6  vols.,  1845;  30th  ed.,  1869);  and  Ecclesiastical 
Law  (2  vols.,  1763;  9th  edition,  with  additions, 
by  Phillimore,  4  vols.,  1842). 

BURlfET,  GH^BERT:  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  b. 
in  Edinburgh  Sept.  18,  1643;  d.  at  Salisbury  Mar. 
17,  1715.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen;  became 
a  probationer  1661;  studied  and  traveled  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  France  till  1664;  became  minis- 
ter at  Saltoun  1665;  professor  of  divinity  at  Glas- 
gow 1669;  removed  to  London  1674  and  was  made 
chaplain  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  and  lecturer  at  St. 
Clement's,  1675.  The  popularity  he  enjoyed  in 
Scotland  did  not  forsake  him  in  London,  but  his 
intimacy  with  Lord  William  Russell,  whom  he 
attended  on  the  scaffold  (July  21,  1683),  cost  him 
the  court  favor  and  he  was  dismissed  from  both 
these  positions.  On  the  accession  of  James  II. 
he  left  England  and,  after  visiting  France  and  Italy, 
settled  at  The  Hague  and  was  active  in  promoting 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  He  returned 
to  England  with  William  in  1688  and  by  him  was 
made  in  1689  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  which  office 
he  was  a  model.  His  family  connections,  wealth, 
and  ambition,  his  scholarship,  friendships,  and 
positions,  his  employment  in  diplomacy  and  honor- 
able politics,  all  qualified  him  to  write  his  admirable 
History  of  his  own  Time  (i.,  London,  1723;  ii.,  1734; 
best  ed.  by  M.  J.  Routh,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1833;  Part 
I.  The  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  edited  by  Os- 
mund Airy,  2  vols.,  1897-1900;  a  Supplement  to  the 
History  was  edited  by  Miss  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  1902), 
a  work  of  great  accuracy  and  fairness.  Other 
works  worthy  of  mention  are:  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church  of  England  (i.,  1679;  ii.,  1681; 
iii.,  1714;  ed.  N.  Pocock,  7  vols.,  1865);  his  works 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,   The  mystery 


of  iniquity  unveiled  (1673);  Rome's  glory,  or  a  eoi- 
lection  of  divers  miracles  wrought  by  popish  sabUt,  ' 
(1673);  Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Church  confutei 
(1680);  also  his  life  of  TTilliam  Bedell  (1685); 
Exposition  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  (1609),  whiA 
was  censured  by  the  Lower  House  of  GonvocatioiL 

Bibuographt:  The  Life,  by  hia  son,  Thoznaa  B.  Burnet,  k 
prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  his  works,  in  6  Tok. 
1833,  which  contains  also  a  list  of  the  bishop's  writinp. 
A  detailed  account  is  given  in  DNB,  vii.  394-406.  Coo- 
sult  also  S.  A.  Allibone,  CrUuxd  Dictionary  of  BngHA 
Literature,  i.  29&-298,  Philadelphia.  1891.  FuitlMr 
sources  are  the  Hietory,  and  the  LeUere  to  Herbert  in  ths 
Egerton  M8S.  in  the  British  Museum. 

BURNET,  THOMAS:  Church  of  En^and;  b. 
at  Croft  (40  m.  n.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  about  1635; 
d.  in  London  Sept.  27,  1715.  He  studied  at  Clare 
Hall  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (fellow  of 
Christ's,  1657;  M.A.,  1658;  LL.D.,  1685?);  became 
master  of  the  Charterhouse  1685,  and  in  1686 
incited  the  first  stand  made  by  any  society  in 
England  against  the  royal  dispensing  power  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
illegal  admission  of  a  pensioner  at  the  Idng's  demand. 
He  wrote  fine  English  and  excellent  Latin,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  books  which  created  much 
commotion.  The  TeUwris  theoria  sacra  (part  i., 
London,  1681;  Eng.  version,  revised,  The  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  1684;  part  ii.  and  Eng.  version 
of  the  entire  work,  1689;  7th  ed.,  with  life  by 
Ralph  Heathcote,  1759)  was  a  fanciful  attempt 
to  explain  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  of  no 
scientific  value.  In  the  Archeologias  philosophicm 
sive  doctrina  antiqua  de  rerum  originibus  (1692; 
Eng.  transl.,  1692)  he  interpreted  the  account  of  the 
Fall  as  an  allegory,  and  the  work  cost  him  his 
position  as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  William  III.  and 
marred  his  hope  of  advancement.  In  later  life  he 
wrote  De  fide  et  officiis  Christianorum,  in  which 
''  he  regards  the  historical  religions  as  based  upon 
the  religion  of  nature  and  rejects  original  sin  and 
.the  'magical'  theory  of  the  sacraments";  and 
De  statu  martuorum  et  resurgentium,  in  which  he 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  middle  state,  the 
millennium,  and  the  limited  duration  of  future 
punishment;  these  works  were  first  authoritatively 
printed  in  1727  (Eng.  translations,  1727-28). 

Biblioqrapht:  R.  Heathcote,  lAfe  of  Thomae  Burnet,  pre- 
fixed to  the  7th  ed.  of  The  Sacred  Theory,  1769;  DNB, 
vii.  408-410. 

BURNETT  PRIZES  Ain>  LECTURES:  A  foun- 
dation by  John  Burnett,  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland  (b.  1729;  d.  1784),  who  bequeathed  his 
entire  estate  for  charitable  and  philanthropic 
purposes.  One  of  the  provisions  of  his  will  vested 
a  portion  of  his  property  in  trustees  to  provide 
prizes  for  the  best  and  the  next  best  essay  intended 
to  prove  "  that  there  is  a  Being,  all-powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  by  whom  everything  exists;  and  par- 
ticularly to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity;  and  this,  in  the  first 
place,  from  considerations  independent  of  written 
revelation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and,  from  the  whole,  to 
point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary  for,  and 
useful  to  mankind."  It  was  provided  that  the 
competition  should  be  open  to  the  whole  world; 
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that  the  pn£ca  should  be  of  not  less  than  £L200 
ami  £400  respectively^  and  should  be  otTered  at 
inter\'"als  of  forty  j^ars^  and  that  three  appointees 
of  the  trustees  of  the  testator's  estate,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Established  Church  of  Aberdeen » and  the 
p  rind  pais  and  professors  of  King's  and  Mariechal 
Colleges  should  act  as  judges.  The  first  compe- 
tition was  in  1815,  when  fifty  eflsays  were  submitted 
and  the  first  prise  waa  given  to  William  Laurence 
Bro^wn  (b.  1755;  professor  at  Utrecht,  1788-95; 
at  Marisehal  CoHege^  1795,  principal  from  1796; 
d,  1S30)  for  a  treatise  On  the  ExtJitence  of  a  Svprerrie 
Creator  (2  vois.,  Aberdeen,  1816),  and  the  second 
to  John  Bird  Sumner  (q*v.),  afterward  archbishop 
of  Canterbury^  for  an  eijsay  entitled  Records  of 
Creatwn  (2  vols,,  London,  1818).  In  the  second 
competition,  1855,  out  of  208  essays  the  judges 
selected  Chriiftuin  Theism  (2  voU,,  London,  1855) 
by' Robert  Anchor  Thompson  (b,  1821;  curate  of 
Bin  brook,  Lincolnsliire,  1854-58;  from  185S  master 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne;  d.  IS94)  for  the  firwt  prize,  and  Theism 
(Edinburgh,  1856)  by  John  Tulloch  (q.v,)  for  the 
eeeond  prize.  In  ISSl  the  use  of  the  fund  was 
chaJigei]  by  being  applied  to  the  siupport  of  a  lec- 
turesliip  at  Aberdeen,  the  lecturer  to  be  appointed 
at  intervals  of  five  years  and  hold  office  for  three 
yeans,  and  the  stibjcct  to  be  either  that  prescribed 
by  Mr.  Burnett  or  some  topic  of  history,  archeology, 
or  physieal  or  natural  science,  so  trcatetl  as  to 
illustrate  the  theme  originally  suggested,  Lec- 
turem  and  (iubject^  have  been  as  follows: 

1883-86.  Georg«  Gabriel  Stokei.  profeABor  of  m&themiLt- 
)Cfl  Jit  C&rahridKQ,  On  Liohl  (LciDdoti,  1887). 

1B8S-^L  W.  Htibcrt^oa  Stnith,  profi>BKjr  af  Armbin  «t 
Cunbridi^>  On  the  ReUffion  of  the  SeviUe*  (l«t  «riefi  only 
published,  Fundajnenial  Insiitutionat  London^  18S9;  3d  ed.. 
1007), 

1891-fi4.  William  L.  Daviiltmn,  uuniBtflrof  Bourtie^  Aber- 
decciiiihire,  ThHam  a*  Uroiinded  in  Human  Natun  histor- 
vcally  and  crUicalt-y  liandttd  (London,  180i'^). 

The  funds  are  now  devoted  toward  the  endow* 
ment  of  a  chair  of  history  and  archeology  in  the 
university. 

BURKS,  WILLIAM  CHALMERS:  Missionary; 
b.  at  Ehm  (6  m.  w.  of  Montrose  )j  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  Apr.  1,  1815;  d.  at  Niu-chwang^  China, 
Apr*  4,  1868,  He  studied  at  Marisehal  College, 
Aberdeen;  began  the  study  of  law,  but  decided 
to  become  a  minister  and  reentered  the  university 
in  1832;  studied  theology  at  Glasgow  and  was 
licensed  in  1839;  preached  firet  in  Dundee,  and 
then  traveled  through  the  British  Islands  and 
visited  Canada  (1844-46)  os  an  evangelist,  meeting 
with  much  micoess.  On  June  9,  1847^  he  sailed 
as  firat  miBsionary  to  China  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian MiSHionary  Society;  he  adopted  the  Chinese 
dress  and  life  and  lived  in  Hongkong,  Canton, 
Amoy,  Shanghai,  Peking,  and  Niu-ehwang,  choos- 
ing not  to  stay  long  in  one  place.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  missionaries  of  modem  times 
and  won  the  respect  of  both  the  natives  of  China 
and  the  foreign  residents.  He  translated  Bunyan^s 
Pilgrim*a  Progress  into  Chinese. 

BiRLTOnftAt^HT:  1  Bum**  Memoir  of  W.C.  BumM,  London* 
1870  (by  hi«  brother i:  W  G.  Blftlldfl,  iti  LkvUtm  in  Mad- 
«m  Ph^ntkropy,  New  York,  1SS4. 
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BURR,  ENOCH  FITCH:  Congregation alist;  b, 
at  WeMport,  Conn,,  Oct.  21,  1818;  d.  at  Hamburg, 
Conn.,  May  8,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
Coltegp  (B.A.,  1839) J  and  devoted  several  years  of 
study  in  New  Haven  to  acienoe  and  theology.  He 
then  traveled  extensively,  and  after  his  return  to 
the  United  States  was  called  in  1350  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregation nl  church  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Ho  lectured 
on  the  scientific  evidences  of  religion  at  Amherst 
Ct^Uege,  Williwna  College,  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  and  other  institutions,  and  wrote:  The 
Mai!iemQti€Ql  Theorif  of  A^ephine  (New  Haven, 
1848};  Spiritnalism  (New  York,  1859);  Ec4:t 
C(Flum  (Boston,  1807);  Pat^  Mundi  (IS69);  Ad 
Fidem  (1871);  Evolution  (1873);  Sundmj  After- 
noons for  Little  People  (New  York,  1874);  Toward 
the  Strmi  Gale  (Boston,  1 876);  Work  in  the  Vine- 
yard (1876);  Di4i  the  Atheniun  (New  York,  1880); 
Tempted  to  Unbelief  (1882);  Ecce  Terra  (Phila- 
delphia, 18S4);  Celestial  Empires  (New  York,  1885); 
Theism  as  a  Canon  of  Science  (London,  1886); 
Universal  iMiefs  (New  York,  1SS7);  Long  Ago, 
as  Interpr^ed  by  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1888); 
Supreme  Things  (1889);  Akph  the  ChaUkun  (1891); 
Fabiiis  the  Roman  (1897);  and  Autum^n  Leoves 
from  the  Mamewood  (Andover^  Mass.,  1905)* 

BURR  AGE,  HENRY  SWEETSER:  Baptist; 
b.  at  Fitchburg,  Mass,,  Jan.  7,  1837,  He  was 
educated  at  Brown  Univeraity  (B.A.,  1861),  and 
entered  Newton  Theological  Institution,  but  left  it 
in  1862  and  served  in  the  36th  Massachusetta 
Volunteers  throughout  the  Civil  War,  rising  from 
private  to  brevet  major  and  acting  asaistant  atlju- 
tant^gener^d,  firHt  brigade,  second  division,  ninth 
army  corps.  He  was  wounded  at  C^ld  Spring 
Harbor,  June  3,  1S64,  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
from  Nov.  1,  1864,  to  Feb.  22,  1865,  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  he  resumed  liis  studies  at  Newton 
Theological  Institution  (1807)  and  the  LTniversiiy 
of  Halle  (1868-69),  and  was  successively  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Waterville,  Me.  (1870-74), 
and  editor  of  Zion^s  Adxiocate,  Portland,  Me.  (1874- 
1905).  Since  1905  he  has  been  chaplain  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  National  Home  for  Disubleti 
Volunteer  Soldiere,  Togus,  Me*  From  1875  to 
1905  he  wai*  recording  secretary  of  the  Maine 
Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  and  since  1876 
has  held  a  similar  ofiice  in  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  Since  1889  be  ha^i  been  recorder 
of  the  Maine  Commandcry  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and 
chaplain-in-chief  of  the  entire  organization  since 
1890^  wiiile  he  was  secretary  of  the  Maine  Society 
of  the  Sona  of  the  American  Revolution  from  1891 
to  1905,  when  he  was  elected  its  president  for  1906- 
1907,  He  was  secretary  of  the  Maine  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  1899-1905,  and  is  the  president 
of  the  Maine  Baptist  Historical  Society.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  Colby  College  and  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  and  was  also  a  trustee  of  Brown  Uni' 
veraity  from  1SS9  to  1903,  when  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  board  of  fellows.  In  addition  to  numerous 
articles  in  magazinea  and  re\'iewa,  he  bus  written: 
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Brotpn  University  in  the  Chnl  War  (Providence,  R.  L, 
1868);  The  Act  of  BaptMm  in  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Philadelphia,  1879);  History  of 
the  Anabaptists  in  Smtzerland  (18S2)j  Rotner^a 
Relation  of  Waymouih's  Voyage  to  (he  CoaM  of 
Maine,  WOd  (Portliiiid,  Me,,  1887)  j  Baptist  Hymn 
W Tilers  and  their  Hymns  (Boston,  ISSS);  History 
of  the  Baptists  in  Ne^v  England  (1894);  History 
of  the  Baptists  in  Maine  (Philadelphia,  1904);  and 
Gettysburg  and  Lincoln  (New  York,  19(>6).  He 
has  also  edited  Early  English  and  Fnm^h  Voyages 
(N.  Y.,  1907)  and  a  nuiuber  of  works  relating 
chiefly  to  the  Imtory  of  Maine. 

BURRELL,  DAVID  JAMES :  Refomied  ( Dutch) ; 
b,  at  Mount  Pleawant.  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1^4.  He  wrti* 
educated  at  Yalo  University  (K.A..  1867)  and 
Union  Tlieological  Semitiary  (1870),  and  after 
serving  aa  a  missionary  in  Chicago  for  four  yearn, 
held  successive  paatoratea  at  the  Becond  Presby- 
terian Church,  Dubuque,  la.  (1876-87),  West- 
minater  Pi-esbyt«rian  Church,  Mitnjeapohs,  Minn. 
(1887-91),  and  the  Marble  GoUcgiato  Church, 
Manhattan,  New  York  City  (since  1891).  Since 
1903  ho  haa  also  beeu  acting  profeasor  of  homi- 
letics  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  He  has 
been  on  the  board  of  regents  of  the  TheoiogiciU 
Seminaty  of  the  Northwest,  Bennf^tt  Female  Semi- 
nary, Elmira  Female  C<)lleg^,  and  McComiick  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  and  ia  at  present  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managcra  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  the  Pan- Presbyterian  Council,  and  the 
American  Sabbath  Union;  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Sabbath  Aasociation,  a  vice-president 
of  tho  National  Temperance  Society,  and  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance;  tu;d  a  truatee  of  the 
United  Society  of  Cluistian  Endeavor  and  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reform eil 
Church.  He  is  also  a  meniber  ol  the  New 
York  and  Pennaylvania  Hbtorica]  Societies.  In 
theology  he  is  a  conservative.  He  lia*  written; 
The  Religions  ctf  the  World  (Philadelphia, 
1888);  Hints  and  Hetpft  (3  vols.,  Mew  York, 
1891-93);  Gosjtei  of  Gladness  (1892);  Morning 
Cometh  (1893);  Reliyion  of  the  Future  (1894);  Spirit 
of  the  Age  (1805);  For  Chrisfs  Crown  and  Cmyenant 
(1890);  The  Golden  Passional  (1897);  The  Early 
Chntih  (1897);  The  Wondrous  Cross  (1898);  God 
am/  the  People  (1899);  The  Gospel  of  Certainty 
(London,  1899);  The  Unarj:ountable  Man  (Chicago, 
1900);  The  Churrh  in  the  Fort  (1901);  The  Wonder- 
ful Teacher  { 1902);  Tlie  Verities  of  Jesus  (New  York. 
1903);  Chnst  and  Progress  (1903);  Teachings  of 
Jesus  Concerning  the  Scriptures  (1904);  Christ  and 
Men  (H*06);  The  Wayfarers  of  the  Bible  (1900); 
and  The  Evobdion  of  a  Christian  (1 906). 

BtJRRnT,  ILIHU;  American  Congregational 
layman,  scholar,  and  philanthropist;  b-  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  8,  1810;  ri,  there  Miir,  6,  IS79, 
While  earning  his  living  by  his  tra'Je  of  blacksmith. 
he  acquired  before  the  age  of  thirty  some  acquaint- 
ance with  moet  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  ai>d 
also  with  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Etluopic.  So  al- 
though modest  and  deprecating  notoriety^  he  be- 
came knowii  as  *' the  learned  blacksmith."  In  1841 
he  was  invited  to  lecture,  and  x>rcparcd  ^n  address 


on  '"  Application  and  Genius,'*  in  which  he  argued 
that  all  attainments  are  the  result  of  persiateiit 
will  and  application  alone.  His  lecturing  was  sw- 
ceaaful,  and  thenceforth  he  waj  prominent  before 
the  public  as  orator,  editor,  and  philanthropist.  In 
1846  he  went  to  England.  For  thenejct  twenty *fivB 
years  he  s^pent  mo^t  of  hi»  time  abroad.  He  or- 
gan! iseil  *'  The  League  of  Univerital  Brotherhood  ** 
t-o  work  for  the  abohtion  of  war  and  to  promote 
friendly  feelingis  between  different  peoplea,  and  wm 
active  in  connection  with  the  fir^t  Peace  Conp^ss 
at  Brusaela  in  1848  and  similar  gatherings  after- 
ward. He  develoix^rf  the  idea  of  an  "  ocean  penny 
postage/'  i.e.,  the  reiiuetion  of  the  high  rates  tbea 
charged  on  intematiouid  letters  to  a  sum  not  niore 
than  double  the  domestic  rate.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War  he  returned  to  Atnerici 
and  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
slaves,  with  compensation  to  tlie  owTiera.  From 
1865  to  1869  he  was  consular  agent  of  the  United 
Statea  at  Bimungham,  After  IS70  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  New  Britain,  but  was  busy  with  his  pen- 
He  was  always  active  in  chiirch  work  and  strove 
to  promote  Christian  fellowship  between  different 
creeda  and  confessions.  He  published  many  works, 
including;  Sparks  from  the  Amnt  (London,  1847); 
Thoughts  and  Things  ot  Home  and  Abroad  (Boston, 
1854);  Walk  from  London  to  John  O'Groat's  House 
(London,  1864);  Walk  from  London  to  Land^&  End 
and  Back  (1865);  Walks  in  the  Black  Country  and 
its  Green  Border  Lands  (1866);  Leehxres  ami 
Spcechm  (1800);  The  Missimi  of  Greut  Suffering 
(1867);  Prayers  and  Meditations  from  the  Pnalms 
(New  York;  1869);  Sanskrit  Handbook  (London^ 
1874).  He  founded  and  edited  a  number  of  peri- 
odicals for  the  promotion  of  his  plana,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  The  Christian  Citizen t  de- 
voted to  '*  peace,  freedom,  tenvperance,  and  eveiy 
gCHKl  cause "  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1S44— 51),  and 
Bonds  of  Brotherhood  (London,  1846^-68). 

Biliuoubai'Ht:  C.   Northend,    BOhu  Burritt;    Siutek  of  Ail 
Life  and  Labor*.  Now  York.  1882. 

B0RRO0OHES    (BURROUGHS),    JEREMIAH: 

Enjj;lish  Cou|j:regationaiist;  b.  about  16(H);  d,  in 
London  Nov.  ]*i  1046.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  M.A.  in 
I6J4,  but  left  the  university  because  of  non^con- 
fonnity;  was  assistant  to  Edmund  Calamy  (q.v,) 
at  Bury  St,  Edmunds;  in  1631  became  rector  ol 
Ti  vets  hall,  Norfolk;  suspended  for  non-conform- 
ity in  1036  and  eoon  nfterw*ard  deprived,  he  went 
to  Rottcrtlara  (1037)  and  bec4une  "  teacher  **  of 
the  English  church  there;  returned  to  England  in 
1641  and  served  as  prcaclier  at  Stepney  and  Grip- 
plcgate,  London*  He  was  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  and  one  of  the  few  who  opposed 
the  Presbyterian  majority.  While  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  English  ln<lependenta,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  moderate,  acting  consistently  in 
accordance  with  the  motto  on  his  study  door: 
Opinionvm  varieias  et  opinantium  unitas  non  sunt 
ittfieraTa  ("  Difference  of  belief  and  unity  of  be- 
lievers are  not  inetmsisterit ").  His  publications 
were  many,  the  moat  important  being  ^it  Eiposi^ 
tion  with  Practical  Obserpations  on  tlie  Proph&:y  of 
Hoaea  (4  vola^,  Loudon,  1643-57). 
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BURROUGHS  (BURROUGH),  GEORGE:  The 
most  prominent  victim  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  de- 
lusion; b.  about  1650;  executed  on  Gallows  Hill, 
Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1692.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1670;  preached  at  Casoo  (Portland),  Me.; 
at  Salem  Village  (Danvers),  Mass.,  1680-^,  where 
he  suffered  bemuse  of  a  church  quarrel  antedating 
his  pastorate;  was  in  Casoo  again  in  1685,  and  when 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians 
in  May,  1690.  In  1692,  while  acting  as  preacher 
at  Wells,  Me.,  he  was  accused  of  witchcraft  by 
certain  of  his  old  parishioners  at  Salem  and  ar- 
rested; was  brought  to  trial  at  Salem  Aug.  5  and 
convicted  on  all  indictments  against  him;  before 
his  execution  he  made  an  address  which  moved  the 
hearers  to  tears  and  led  Cotton  Mather  to  remind 
the  crowd  that  the  devil  often  appeared  as  an 
angel  of  light. 
Bibliography:  J.   L.   Sibley,   Harvard  Oradiuitea,   vol.  ii., 

Cambridge.   1881;  C.  W.  Upham.  Salem  Witchcraft,  ib. 

1867. 

BURROWS,  WIWFRID  OLDFIELD:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Nov.  9,  1858.  He  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1881)  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1885),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1886  and  priested  two  years 
later.  He  was  a  tutor  of  Christ  Church  from  1884 
to  1891,  after  which  he  was  principal  of  Leeds 
Clergy  School  until  1900.  He  was  then  vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Leeds,  for  three  years  (1900-03), 
and  since  1903  has  been  vicar  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  He  was  commissioner 
for  North  China  in  1894  and  for  Natal  in  1901,  as 
well  as  surrogate  for  the  diocese  of  Ripon  in  1900- 
1903  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Wake- 
field in  1888-1905.  Since  1904  he  has  been  arch- 
deacon of  Birmingham,  and  since  1905  has  also 
been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham. In  addition  to  briefer  contributions,  he 
has  written  The  Mystery  of  the  Cross  (London, 
1896). 

BURSFELDE,  CONGREGATION  OF:  An  asso- 
ciation of  reformed  Benedictine  monks,  taking  its 
name  from  the  abbey  of  Bursfelde  on  the  Weser, 
about  10  m.  west  of  Gdttingcn,  founded  by  Count 
Henry  of  Nordheim  and  his  wife  Gertrude  in  1093. 
It  had  been  richly  endowed,  but  by  the  beginm'ng 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  so  far  fallen  into  decay 
that  only  a  single  monk  lived  there,  and  he  in  great 
poverty,  while  the  church  was  used  by  traveling 
merchants  as  a  stable.  Johann  of  Minden,  abbot 
of  Rheinhausen,  with  Rembert  ter  List,  prior  of 
the  Windesheim  monastery  of  Wittenberg,  was 
charged  with  reforming  monastic  life  in  Saxony 
and  Brunswick  after  the  Council  of  Basel;  and  the 
case  of  Bursfelde  was  specially  commended  to  him 
by  Duke  Otto  of  Brunswick.  He  took  up  the  task 
in  1433,  and  obtained  the  monks  he  needed  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Matthias  at  Treves.  Dying  in 
1439,  he  left  an  equally  energetic  successor  in 
Johann  Hagen,  who  thoroughly  completed  the 
task  in  the  thirty  years  of  his  rule,  and  founded 
the  Congregation,  including  four  other  monas- 
teries, with  a  view  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
monastic  rule,  after  the  model  of  the  Windesheim 
Congregation  (q.v.).    The  spirit  grew  until  Hagen 


could  number  thirty-six  monasteries,  besides  some 
nimneries,  under  his  leadership.  The  movement 
spread  into  the  Netherlands  also,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jan  Busch  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  A  yearly 
chapter  of  the  whole  congregation  was  held,  always 
under  the  presidency  of  the  abbot  of  Bursfelde.  It 
received  numerous  privileges  from  the  provincial 
council  held  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in  1451,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Pius  II.  in  1458  and  1461.  It  grew 
after  Hagen's  death  until  it  numbered  142  monas- 
teries; but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  began  to  de- 
cline, though  there  was  a  brief  revival  about  1629 
and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Many  of  the 
monasteries  came  into  the  possession  of  Protestant 
princes,  including  Bursfelde  itself,  whose  Catholic 
abbot  was  replaced  in  1579  by  a  Lutheran.  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Gdttingen, 
the  senior  professor  of  the  theological  faculty  has 
borne  the  title  of  abbot  of  Bursfelde,  with  an  in- 
come derived  from  the  revenues  of  the  foundation. 
The  last  head  of  the  Congregation  was  Bemhard 
Bierbaum,  abbot  of  Werden,  who  was  elected  in 
1780  at  a  chapter  held  in  Hildesheim  and  died 
in    1798.  L.  Schulze. 

Bibliography:  Sources  are:  The  Chranicon  Windethemenae 
by  J.  Busch,  ed.  with  mtroduction  by  K.  Grube,  Halle, 
1886;  J.  G.  Leuckfeld,  Antiquitatea  Burafeldenaes,  Leii>- 
sic,  1713;  Ewelt,  Die  AnfAnge  der  Burtfelder  Benedih- 
tiner-Konoregation,  in  ZeiUtchrift  far  vaterl&nditche  Ge- 
9chichte,  3d  series,  vol.  v.,  MOnster,  1865.  Consult  Heim- 
bucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen,  L  141-144,  150,  106. 

BURT,  Wn^LIAM:  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop; 
b.  at  Padstow  (38  m.  n.w.  of  Plymouth),  Cornwall, 
England,  Oct.  23,  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A., 
1879),  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.  (1881).  He  entered  the  New  York  East 
Conference  in  1881,  and  after  being  successively 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brooklyn  (1881-83), 
and  the  De  Kalb  Avenue  Church  in  the  same  dty 
(1883-86),  he  was  transferred  to  the  Italy  Con- 
ference and  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Milan 
district.  He  then  resided  in  Florence  from  1888 
to  1890,  when  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained fourteen  years,  having  charge  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  churches  and  schools  of  Italy  and 
establishing  several  churches  and  schools,  as  well 
as  a  publishing  house  and  two  colleges.  He  waa 
a  delegate  to  the  EcumenicJEd  Methodist  Conference 
at  London  in  1901,  and  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1892,  1896, 
1900,  and  1904.  He  was  also  a  fraternal  delegate 
to  the  Irish  Conference  at  Belfast  in  1906  and  to 
the  British  Conference  at  Nottingham  in  the  same 
year.  In  theology  he  is  an  orthodox,  though 
liberal,  member  of  his  denomination.  In  1904  he 
was  elected  bishop  by  the  General  Conference  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided 
in  Europe,  with  special  jurisdiction  over  the  Meth- 
odists of  the  Continent.  He  was  created  a  cavalier 
of  the  Order  of  Mauritius  and  Lazarus  in  1903, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works  in  Italian,  and 
in  1889  founded  the  Italian  weekly  UEvangelista. 

BURTON,  ASA:  Congregational  minister;  b. 
at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Aug.  25,  1752;  d.  at  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  May   1,   1836.    He  waa  graduated  at 
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Dartmouth,  1777;  ordained  minister  at  Thetford^ 
1779,  and  flpcnt  bia  life  there,  laboring  for  the 
spiritual,  social,  and  material  welfare  of  the  com- 
mumty  in  the  way  of  the  old-faahioned  New  Eng- 
land clergyman.  It  is  aaid  tliat  he  trained  sixty 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  pubUshod  Essays 
on  Some  of  the  First  Prindpks  of  Metaphysics, 
Eihic9,  and  Tfmology  (Portland,  Me.,  1824), 

Bibuooelapdt:  A  Memoir  by  Thtimiw  Adami  won  priDled 
in  The  American  Qttartmiy  B^mter,  x-  321-341*  Boston, 
183S. 

BXJRTONp  EDWARD;  Church  of  England  pa- 
tristic JJcholar  and  church  historian  j  b.  at  Shrews- 
bury Feb.  13,  1794;  d.  at  Ewelme  (10  m,  a.e.  of 
Oxford)  Jan,  10,  1836.  He  studied  at  Christ 
Churchp  Oxford  (B.A.,  1815;  M.A.,  181S;  D.a, 
182S);  became  curate  of  Pettenhall,  Staffordshire, 
1815;  went  to  the  Continent  in  ISlS  and  worked 
in  tise  libraries  of  France  and  Italy;  took  up  hia 
residence  at  Oxford  1824,  and  in  1829  became 
regius  profcsaor  of  divinity.  Among  the  more 
important  of  his  works  arc;  TeMim&nif^  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  tke  Divinity  of  Christ  (Oxford, 
1826);  Inquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  (Batrspton  lectures,  1820);  The  Greek  Test^i- 
ment  mth  English  Notes  (2  vols.,  1831);  Tejttt- 
monies  of  the  Anie-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  arid  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(1833);  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries  (2  vols.,  1831-33).  His 
edition  of  tho  Hisiorio  eceksiastiea  of  Eusebius 
appeared  after  hi  a  death  (text,  1838;  again  1856 
and  1S72;  notes  by  Heinichen,  Leipsic,  1840), 

Bl^LTCKiDArTiT:  IIj3  conecfeti  work*^  with  [Demmr,  were 
published  at  O^ifortl  in  5  voL<?..  lS4ti. 

BITRTON,  ERHEST  DE  WITT:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Granville,  O,,  Feb.  4,  18^.  He  was  educated  at 
Deniflon  University,  Granville,  O.  (B,A„  1876), 
and  Rocheater  Theological  Seminary  (1882),  and 
also  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  (1S87) 
and  Berlin  (1894),  He  wjv*  an  iiifltructor  in  Kala- 
mazoo College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich,,  in  1 876-7 Tt 
and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schoaL«t  of  Xenia  and 
Norwood,  O.,  in  1877-79.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek  in  Rochcetcr 
Theological  Seminary,  but  in  the  following  year 
wa.9  called  to  Newton  Theological  Institvition  as 
aasociate  professor  of  New  Testament  interpre- 
tation, and  was  full  professor  there  from  1886  to 
1892,  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  na  professor  of  New  Testament  Uteru' 
ture  and  interpretation,  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Biblicjil  and  patristic  Greek,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis 
iince  1883  and  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblic^ 
Rci*eareh  since  1892.  In  theology  and  Bib  heal 
criticiam  his  attitude  m  that  of  a  conservative 
progressive.  He  has  been  osisociate  editor  of  the 
Biblical  World  since  1892  and  of  the  Amcriron 
Journal  of  Theology  since  1897 .  He  has  also  written: 
Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenser  in  New  Testament 
Greek  (Cliieago,  1893);  Harmony  of  the  GospeU 
for  Historical  Study  (New  York,  1894;  in  collabo- 
ration with  W,  A,  Stevens);  Handbook  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  (189t;  in   collaboration  with   W.  A,  Ste- 


vcna) ;  Records  and  Letters  of  the  Apostolic  A^  ( 1SS5); 
Handbook  of  the  Life  of  Paul  (Chicago,  1899);  Cot* 
struct  ive  Sludiee  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (1901;  m 
coHaboration  with  S.  Mathews);  FrincipUi  m4 
Ideah  of  the  Sunday  School  (1903;  in  coUabontiaii 
with  S.  Mathews);  Short  Introdudion  to  the  Gosp^ 
(1904);  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (1904);  iad 
Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  and  Mr 
Applicatijon  to  the  Synoptic  Problem  (1904), 

BURTON,  LEWIS  WILLIAH:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Lexington,  Ky.;  b.  at  Cleveland, 
O.p    Nov,    9,    1852.     He   was   educated   at    Kefi- 

yon  College,  Gambier,  O,  (B,A.,  1873),  and  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi, 
Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1877. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1877  and  was  pri«9ted 
in  1878.  He  was  successively  curate  and  rector 
of  All  Saints',  Oeveland,  1877-80,  of  St,  Mark'*, 
Cleveland,  1881-84,  rector  of  St*  John's,  Richmond, 
Va,,  1884-93,  and  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  1893r-96.  In  1806  he  w^  conBecnted 
bishop  of  Lexington.  While  in  VirginiA,  be  wi« 
an  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  that  dk^ 
cese.  He  is  now  a  trustee  of  Kenyon  College  and 
of  the  University  of  the  South,  as  well  aa  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  General  Convent ba 
on  Christian  Education.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  conservativ^e  sehooL  His  publications  in- 
clude sermons,  charges,  contributions  to  periodr 
icals,  and  the  section  on  the  annals  of  Henrico  Pa> 
tsh,  Va.,  in  J.  S.  Moore's   VlTgini4ina  (Richmond, 

BURTOW,  ROBERT;  Author  of  the  Anatomif 
of  Melancholy;  b.  at  Lindley  (20  m.  e,n,e,  of 
Birmingham),  Leicestershire,  Feb,  8,  1577;  d.  at 
Oxford  Jan.  25,  1640,  He  studied  at  Brasetio« 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.D.,  1614);  became 
vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburbs  of  Oxford, 
lfil6,  and  in  addition,  about  lti30,  rector  of  Se- 
grave,  LeiecsterHhire.  Ilia  life  was  spent  among 
his  books  at  Oxford;  Anthony  Wood,  a  generation 
after  his  death,  describes  him  as  a  good  mathema- 
tician, a  philologist,  and  astrologer,  a  hard  student 
and  well-read  scholar,  considered  by  some  melan- 
choly and  morose,  but  by  those  who  knew  him 
bettor  esteemed  for  honeety  and  charity,  and  as  a 
merry  and  genial  companion.  His  famous  work 
(Oxford.  1621),  which  is  a  va^t  coUection  of  quo- 
tations and  allusions,  abundantly  proves  his  leara- 
ing.  Five  editions  apfH-^ared  during  Burton's  life, 
each  with  many  alteritions  and  additions  and 
a  st,vth  was  printed  from  his  annotated  manuscript 
(1651-52),  The  edition  of  1800  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  author,  Tlicre  is  a  modem  edition 
by  A.  R.  Shilleto,  with  introduction  byA.  H.Bullen 
(London,  1893).  The  Philosophaster  m  a  Latin 
comedy  written  io  1606  and  acted  at  Christ  Church 
on  Shrtn-e  Monday  (Feb.  16),  1618;  with  certain 
Latin  poemata  it  was  printed  for  the  RoxbuT^gha 
Club  (London,  1862). 

Bidlioohaprt:  Bef)ide.%  (h?  Afem&ir  in  tbv  ed,  of  ISOQ^  ealk- 
wjlt:  A.  J^  W<KidK  Ath^fp  OxoBi*n*ej,  isd.  P.  BUflB,  ii  (IB3- 
6.d3,  4  vnlj)..  London.  IS  13-20;  J.  Nichoti.  HiUffrv  ami 
A  nHfjuitiet  fff  the  Countif  of  Leicffter,  vol.  lii,,  p^rt  i,^  ppu 
415-llfi.  4  vdIh.,  London,  17flft-l&U.  The  account  in 
DNB,  viii.  13-14  d^eribei  r&ther  thi  book  th&a  the  tn^ufc, 
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BURWASH,  NATHAinEL:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Argenteuil,  Quebec,  July  25,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 
(B.A.,  1859),  Yale  College,  and  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  111.  (B.D.,  1871).  He  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1860,  and  after 
acting  as  classical  tutor  in  Victoria  College  in  1860- 
1861,  held  pastorates  until  1866,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Victoria  College  as  professor  of  natural 
science.  He  was  made  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  in  the  same  institution  in  1873,  and  since 
1887  has  been  its  president  and  chancellor.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  senate  and  council  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  of  the  council  of  edu- 
cation for  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  successive  general  conferences  of  his 
denomination  since  1874,  and  was  president  of  the 
one  held  in  1889-90,  in  addition  to  being  secretary 
of  education  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada  from  1874  to  1886.  He  has  written: 
Memorials  of  Edward  and  Lydia  Jackson  (Toronto, 
1876);  Genesis,  Nature,  and  Results  of  Sin  (1878); 
Wesley's  Doctrinal  Standards  (1881);  Relation  of 
Children  to  the  Fall,  the  Atonement y  and  the  Church 
(1882);  Handbook  on  the  EpisUetothe  Romans  (1887); 
Inductive  Studies  in  Theology  (1896);  Manual  of 
Christian  Theology  (1900);  Life  and  Times  of  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson  (1902);  and  The  Development  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a  Provincial  Institution 
(1905). 

BURY,  RICHARD  DE:  Bishop  of  Durham;  b. 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (61  m.  n.e.  of  London)  1281, 
the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Aungerville;  d.  at  Auckland 
(11  m.  s.w.  of  Durham)  Apr.  14,  1345.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  then  entered  the  Benedictine  order  at 
Durham,  became  tutor  to  the  future  Edward  III., 
who  on  his  accession  (1327)  entrusted  various 
offices  to  him,  and  sent  him  twice  to  Pope  John 
XXII.  as  !unbassador,  and  later  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  Paris,  Hainault,  and  Grermany,  and  as 
commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  was 
made  dean  of  Wells,  and  the  same  year  (1333) 
bishop  of  Durham.  Useful  as  he  was  to  the  king 
and  his  country  as  a  diplomat,  and  able  as  he  was 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  is  remembered  solely  as  a 
bibliophile,  perhaps  the  earliest  in  England  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
a  scholar,  but  he  loved  books  and  used  all  his  per- 
sonal and  official  influence  in  their  accumulation. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  MSS., 
and  he  also  had  agents  on  the  Continent  in  the 
search  for  them.  So  he  had  more  books  than  all 
the  other  English  bishops  put  together.  Some  of 
these  MSS.  he  stored  in  his  palace,  others  he  is  said 
to  have  deposited  in  the  library  he  founded  in 
Oxford  in  connection  with  Durham  College  (on 
the  site  of  the  present  Trinity  College).  His  love 
of  books  comes  out  in  that  bibliophile's  delight, 
the  PhUMblon  (first  published  at  Cologne,  1473, 
next  at  Speyer,  1483,  and  in  Paris,  1500).  It  has 
been  often  republished,  the  best  edition,  having  both 
the  Latin  text  and  an  English  translation,  being 
by  Ernest  C.  Thomas  (London,  1888),  and  Mr. 
Thomas's  translation  was  reprinted  1902. 
Bibuoorapht:  Souroes  for  a  biography  are:  H.  Wharton, 
Artiflia  Sacra,  L  766  sqq.,  London,  1601;  Uiitoria  Durul- 


menaea,  edited  for  the  Btirtees  Society  by  J.  Raine,  Dur- 
ham, 1830;  T.  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  ii.,  best  ed.,  London, 
1816.     Consult  also  DNB,  viii.  26-27. 

BUSCH,  JAN:  Dutch  monastic  reformer;  b. 
at  Zwolle  (52  m.  e.n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  Aug.  9, 
1399;  d.  at  Siilte,  near  Hildesheim,  c.  1480.  Edu- 
cated first  in  the  school  of  Zwolle,  which  then, 
under  its  famous  rector  Cele,  numbered  about  a 
thousand  students,  he  went  to  Erfurt  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  study  law;  but  his  inclination  was 
for  the  monastic  life,  and  in  1419  he  entered  the 
Windesheim  house,  of  which  Vos  was  then  prior. 
He  labored  diligently  to  overcome  theoretical 
doubts  by  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  spiritual 
writers,  and  to  form  himself  practically  in  the  devout 
life.  Vos,  on  his  death-bed,  exhorted  him  to  con- 
stancy in  reforming  zeal,  and  he  was  soon  sent  to 
Bddingen  near  Cologne,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest.  He  remained  four  years  at  Bddingen,  and 
then,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  mother  house, 
received  a  more  difficult  commission,  being  sent 
to  Ludinkerken  in  East  Friesland,  where  conditions 
of  shocking  laxity  prevailed,  but  the  great  papal 
schism,  a  contested  episcopal  election,  and  his  own 
weak  health  prevented  him  from  accomplishing 
much  there.  After  some  years  of  comparative 
rest,  he  began  his  more  important  work  in  1437 
as  subprior  of  the  reformed  monastery  of  Witten- 
berg near  Hildesheim,  which  was  to  extend  over 
a  large  part  of  Germany  and  to  embrace  especially, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Coimcil  of  Basel,  the  reform 
of  the  Augustinian  convents  of  both  sexes,  par- 
ticularly in  Saxony.  Working  in  harmony  with 
the  Bursfelde  Congregation  (q.v.),  he  began  with 
the  neighboring  monastery  of  Siilte,  of  which  he  took 
charge  himself,  with  the  title  of  provost,  commonly 
used  in  Saxony  instead  of  prior.  His  success  in 
restoring  discipline  there  induced  the  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  in  1446  to  place  in  his  hands  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  house  of  Our  Lady  in  the  same  city. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  provost  of  the 
rich  Neuwerkstift  at  Halle,  combining  with  it  the 
office  of  archdeacon,  which  gave  him  authority 
over  700  secular  priests.  After  the  plague  of  1450, 
he  went  on  to  Glauchau,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
powerful  support  of  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Germany  as  cardinal-legate 
with  special  reference  to  monastic  reform.  After 
a  provincial  synod  at  Bergen,  the  legate  entrusted 
Busch  with  the  oversight  of  this  work  in  the  entire 
province,  giving  him  full  power  to  inspect  all  monas- 
teries and  reform  whatever  disorders  he  foimd, 
taking  the  Windesheim  statutes  as  a  standard. 
He  went  vigorously  to  work  in  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 
Halberstadt,  but  in  1452  the  opposition  aroused 
by  his  zeal  led  to  demands  for  his  removal  being 
laid  before  the  pope  and  the  archbishop.  At  first 
they  were  fruitless,  but  when  Busch  found  the 
archbishop  cooling  toward  him,  he  resigned  his 
office  of  provost,  still  retaining  his  powers  as  visi- 
tor. In  1456  he  went  to  attend  a  general  chapter 
at  Windesheim,  and  remained  there  several  years, 
living  as  a  simple  brother  and  employing  the  time 
in  literary  work.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  first 
twenty-four  brothers  and  of  his  teacher  Cele  {lAber 
de  viris  iilustribus  de  Windeshem),  as  well  as  a  chron- 
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icle  of  the  house  and  congregation.  He  took  up 
active  work  again  as  provost  of  Stilte,  and  exer- 
cised his  visitatorial  powers  over  a  still  wider  field, 
at  the  same  time  writing  an  account  of  his  work 
which  is  of  some  value.  He  resigned  his  office  as 
provost  in  1479,  and  probably  died  in  the  following 
year.  His  Chronicon  Windeahemense  was  first 
printed  by  Heribert  Rosweyde  at  Antwerp  in  1621, 
and  an  incomplete  edition  of  his  four  books  De  re- 
farmatione  monasteriorum  was  prepared  by  G.  W. 
von  Leibnitz,  in  Scriptores  rerum  Brunsvicensium 
(3  vols.,  Hanover,  1707-11);  an  excellent  modem 
edition,  with  introduction  and  notes,  is  that  of  K. 
Grube  (Halle,  1886).  A  few  smaller  works,  let- 
ters, and  sermons,  have  recently  been  discovered 
and  published  by  J.  M.  WOstenhoff  (Ghent,  1890). 

L.  SCHULZE. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  The  sources  for  a  life  are  best  discovered 
in  his  own  writings:  Chronicon  Windeahemenae,  ed.  K. 
Grube,  Halle,  1886;  Uher  de  reformatione  monasteriorum, 
ed.  Grube,  with  the  Chronicon,  ut  sup.  (contains  a  brief 
life  by  the  editor).  Consult  also:  K.  Grube,  Johannes 
Buecht  AugiAsUnerpropst  cu  Hildeeheim,  Freiburg,  1881; 
Kerkgeaehiedenia  van  Nederlande  voor  de  Hervorming,  vol. 
ii.,  part  2,  pp.  115,  221  sqq.,  349.  Utrecht.  1871;  J.  G.  R. 
Acquoy,  Het  Klooater  te  Windeaheim  en  tijn  invloed,  3 
vols.,  ib.  1875;  L.  Schulze,  Dea  Johannea  Buach  biaher 
unbekannU  Schriften,  in  ZKG,  xi.  (1890)  586-596. 

BUSEMBAUM  (BUSENBAUM),  HERMANN :  Ger- 
man Jesuit,  casuist;  b.  at  Nottelen  (a  village  of 
Westphalia)  1600;  d.  at  MUnster  Jan.  31,  1668. 
He  was  a  teacher  at  Cologne,  and  afterward 
rector  at  Hildesheim  and  Mtinster.  His  text-book 
of  casuistry,  entitled  Medulla  theologice  moralis 
(Monster,  1645),  in  seven  books,  ran  through  200 
editions  before  1776,  although  it  caused  offense 
when  it  was  published  with  a  commentary  in  1710. 
The  book  contained  the  Jesuitic  teachings  on 
regicide,  and  in  France,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  Louis  XIV.,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  courts.  The  Paris  parliament  was 
satisfied  with  simply  condemning  the  book,  while 
that  of  Toulouse  had  it  publicly  burned  and  held 
the  principals  of  institutions  who  used  it  respon- 
sible. Meanwhile  the  moral  theology  of  the  Me- 
dulla was  incorporated  in  the  classical  text-book 
of  the  order  of  Redemptorists,  edited  by  Liguori. 
Busembaiun's  Lilium  inter  apinaa  (CJologne,  1660) 
is  ascetic  in   character.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblidorapht:  J.  J.  I.  Ddllinger  and  F.  H.  Reusch,  Ge- 

achichte    der  Moralatreitigkeiten,  vol.   i.,  Stuttgart,   1890; 

F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  ii.  826,  896, 

898,  920. 

BUSH,  GEORGE:  American  Swedenborgian; 
b.  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  June  12,  1796;  d.  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1818;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1820-22;  was  tutor  in  Princeton  College, 
1822-23;  went  to  Indiana  for  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  1824  and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Indianapolis  1825-28;  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Oriental  literature  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  1831-47;  instructor  of  sacred 
literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
same  city  1836-37.  In  1845  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Swedenborgians  and  was  preacher  of  the 
New  Church  Society  in  New  York  1848-52,  in 
Brooklyn   1854-59.     He  was  an  active  defender 


of  the  tenets  of  his  faith  with  both  pen  and 
voice,  and  edited  the  New  Church  ReposUory  and 
Monthly  Review  1848-55.  His  writing  on  other 
subjects  include:  Life  of  Mohammed  (New  Yoik, 
1832);  A  Treatiae  on  the  Millennium  (1832);  A 
Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (1835);  Ndei 
Critical  and  Practical  on  the  Old  Testament  ((jcn- 
esis-Judges,  8  vols.,  1840  sqq.);  Anasiaeis  (1845), 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
He  was  justly  esteemed  as  a  Hebrew  scholar. 

Biblidorapht:  Memoira  and  Reminiacenaea  of  George  Butk 
a  collection  of  contributions  from  friends,  edited  by  Wood- 
bury M.  Femald.  Boston,  1860. 

BUSHNELL,  HORACE:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Apr.  14,  1802;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1876.  He  was  graduated  at  Yib 
College,  1827;  after  an  interval  spent  in  teaching 
and  journalism,  he  returned  (1829)  to  study  law  id 
the  Yale  Law  School,  but  after  two  years,  duiiiig 
which  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  was  converted 
and  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  Yale  Divini^ 
School  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1833.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Hartford,  Codxl, 
from  May  22,  1833,  till  Nov.  22, 1859,  when  he  re^ 
signed  on  account  of  his  health,  though  he  ooo- 
tinued  his  ministrations  with  undiminished  power. 
His  distinction  rests  upon  several  great  works: 
(1)  His  Chriatian  Nurture  (Hartford,  1846) — a  cod- 
tribution  of  the  first  rank  to  religious  thought — in 
which  he  drew  attention  away  from  revivals  to  the 
training  of  children  in  Christian  households  as  the 
law  of  growth  in  the  Church.  (2)  His  doctrine  of 
the  **  Instrumental  Trinity  "  {God  in  Christ,  New 
York,  1849),  showing  affinities  with  Sabellianism, 
but  lifting  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  out  of  the  regioo 
of  speculation  and  making  it  available  for  actuil 
life  (see  Christology,  IX.,  3,  §  4).  (3)  His  mt- 
preme  emphasis  on  ethical  and  religious  values  and 
his  refusal  of  metaphysics;  here  he  anticipates  the 
Ritschlian  attitude,  the  ground  of  which  for  him 
lay  not  in  philosophy,  but  in  a  theory  of  langua^ 
("Dissertation  on  Language,"  in  God  in  Christ; 
"  Our  Gospel  a  Gift  to  the  Imagination/'  in  BuHd' 
ing  Eraa,  New  York,  1881)  and  in  a  profound 
Christian  experience.  (4)  His  moral  view  of  the 
Atonement  (q.v.),  "  grounded  in  principles  of  uni- 
versal obligation "  and  universal  vicariousness, 
later  modified  by  the  idea  of  God  as  propitiating 
himself  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner  (The  Fi- 
carioua  Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865;  Forgiveness  and 
Law,  ib.  1874 — the  two  volumes  published  under 
the  title  The  Vicarioua  Sacrifice,  1877).  (5)  In 
apologetics  Bushnell  related  "  Miracles  "  to  "  Law," 
and  drew  his  matchless  picture  of  *'  The  Character 
of  Jesus  Forbidding  his  Possible  Classification  with 
Men "  {Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  New  York, 
1858).  (6)  Many  of  his  sermons  are  unsurpassed 
for  insight,  feeling,  imagination,  noble  thought,  and 
splendor  of  diction.  Yet  by  his  own  generation  he 
was  generally  called  a  heretic;  and  for  his  con- 
demnation there  was  a  demand  throughout  the 
American  orthodox  churches!  In  1849  and  1851 
he  was  actually  accused  of  heresy  in  formal  fashion, 
and  still  more  savagely  attacked  after  1866,  but 
his  congregation  stood  by  him  and  he  was  not 
tried.    The  present   generation   in   America  ven- 
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erates  him  as  one  of  the  molders  of  religious  opin- 
ion, and  has  been  influenced  by  him  more  perhaps 
than  it  knows.  A  centenary  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in -twelve  volumes  (New  York,  1903). 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  C.  Trumbull,  in  My  Four  Reliouma  Teaeh- 
ert,  Philadelphia,  1003;  M.  B.  Cheney,  Life  and  Lettera  of 
Horace  Buahnell,  New  York.  1880  (by  his  daughter); 
T.  T.  Munger,  Horace  Buehnell,  Preacher  and  Theologian^ 
Boston,  1899.  His  Spirit  in  Man,  Sermons  and  Selec- 
Hona  was  published  in  a  centenary  ed.,  with  classified 
and  annotated  literature,  by  H.  B.  Learned,  New  York, 
1903. 

BUTLER,  ALBAN:  English  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Appletree  (70  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Northamp- 
tonshire, Oct.  24,  1710;  d.  at  St.  Omer  (22  m.  s.e. 
of  Calais),  France,  May  15,  1773.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Douai  and  became  professor  there  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity;  was  ordained  priest,  1735; 
traveled  through  France  and  Italy,  1745-46,  and 
then  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic mission  in  Staffordshire.  Later  he  was  tutor 
to  Edward  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Paris;  about  1766  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer.  He 
labored  for  thirty  years  on  his  chief  work,  Tfie 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  Other  Principal 
Saints,  which  was  published  anonymously  in  four 
volumes  (vol.  iii.,  2  parts)  at  London,  1756-59. 
The  second  edition,  with  notes  and  other  matter 
omitted  in  the  first  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, archbishop  of  Dublin,  appeared  at  Dublin  in 
twelve  volumes  in  1779-80.  It  has  appeared  in 
several  later  editions  and  abridgments  (as  by  F. 
C.  Husenbeth,  with  omission  of  the  notes  and  most 
of  the  shorter  lives,  2  vols.,  London,  1857-60),  and 
was  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  His 
nephew,  Charles  Butler  (q.v.),  prepared  a  continua- 
tion (London,  1823).  A  complete  general  index  was 
published  in  1886. 

Bibuoorapht:  Charles  Butler,  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
WriHngt  of  Alban  Butler,  Edinburgh,  1800,  contained  also 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  works  of  Charles  Butler,  London,  1817, 
and  in  many  editions  of  the  Lives;  DNB,  viii.  33-34. 

BUTLER,  ALFORD  AUGUSTUS:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  23,  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  Griswold  College,  Davenport, 
la.,  where  he  completed  his  theological  education 
in  1873.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1874.  He  was  suc- 
cessively assistant  in  Grace  Cathedral,  Davenport, 
la.  (1873),  and  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.  (1873-77),  Trinity  Church,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  (1877-84),  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  New 
York  City  (1884-91),  and  Christ  Church,  Red  Wing, 
Minn.  (1891-94).  Since  1894  he  has  been  warden 
and  professor  of  homiletics,  liturgies,  and  religious 
pedagogy  in  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault, 
Minn.  He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Parochial 
Mission  Society  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
chosen  secretary  of  its  executive  committee,  and 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  first 
deaconess  school  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Conmiission  on  Sunday  Schools  and  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  has  written:  How  to  Study  the  Life  of  Christ 
(New  York,  1902);  Haw  shall  we  worship  Oodt 


(1904);  and  The  Churchman* s  Manual  of  Sunday 
School  Methods  (Milwaukee,  1906). 

BUTLER,  ALFRED  JOSHUA:  Church  of  Eng- 
land layman;  b.  at  Loughborough  (10  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Leicester),  Leicestershire,  Sept.  21,  1850.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874), 
and  after  being  assistant  master  at  Winchester 
from  1874  to  1879,  was  tutor  to  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  in  1879-81.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Erase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  in  1877,  and  was  appointed 
bursar  four  years  later,  both  of  which  positions 
he  still  holds.  He  has  written:  Amaranth  and  As- 
phodel,  Verses  from  the  Greek  Anthology  (London, 
1880);  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1884);  C(mrt  Life  in  Egypt  (London,  1887); 
The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt  and  some 
neighboring  Countries  attributed  to  Abu  Salih,  the 
Armenian  (1895,  in  collaboration  with  B.  T.  A. 
Evetts);  and  The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  (London, 
1902). 

BUTLER,  CHARLES:  English  Roman  Catholic 
layman;  nephew  of  Alban  Butler  (q.v.);  b.  in 
London  Aug.  14,  1750;  d.  there  June  2,  1832.  He 
studied  at  Douai,  and  for  many  years  was  a  leading 
lawyer  of  London.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
movement  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics;  in  regard  to  the  hierarchy  and 
the  relations  of  English  Catholics  to  the  pope  he 
was  an  extreme  Gallican,  and  found  bitter  opponents 
in  the  vicars-apostolic  in  England.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer;  among  the  more  important 
of  his  works  are  Horas  biblicas  (2  pts.,  London,  1797- 
1802);  Historical  Memoirs  respecting  the  English, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics  from  the  Reformation 
(4  vols.,  1819-21);  Reminiscences  (1822);  The  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1825);  biographies 
of  Alban  Bulter  (1800),  F^nelon  (1811),  Erasmus 
(1825),  Grotius  (1826),  and  others.  He  continued 
his  uncle's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

BUTLER,  CLEMENT  MOORE:  American  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1810;  d.  in 
Philadelphia  Mar.  5,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
Washington  (Trinity)  College  1833,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1836; 
was  rector  of  various  churches  in  New  York,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio 
1837-61,  and  from  1849  to  1853  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  embassy  at  Rome  1861-64;  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  Philadelphia,  1864-84.  Besides  occasional 
sermons,  he  published:  The  Year  of  the  Church, 
hymns  and  devotional  verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  for  young  persons 
(Utica,  N.  Y.,  1839);  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Interpreted  by  its  History  (Boston,  1845;  2d  ed., 
enlarged,  Washington,  1849);  Addresses  and  Lec- 
tures on  Pxiblic  Men  and  Public  Affairs  delivered 
in  Washington  City  (Cincinnati,  1856);  The  Flock 
Fed,  catechetical  instruction  preparatory  to  con- 
firmation (New  York,  1862);  Inner  Rome,  political, 
religious,  and  social  (Philadelphia,  1866);  The  Rit- 
ualism of  Law  (1867);  A  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  (from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth  century; 
2  vols.,  1868-72);  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
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Prayer  (1880);  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Swe- 
den (New  York,  1883). 

BUTLER,  HENRY  MONTAGUE:  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  b.  at  Gayton  (4  m. 
n.  of  Towcester),  Northampton,  July  2,  1833.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College  (B.A.,  1855), 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1859.  He  was  fellow 
of  his  college  in  1855-60,  and  was  head  master  of 
Harrow  School  from  1859  to  1885.  He  was  honor- 
ary chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1875-77  and  chaplain 
in  ordinary  in  1877-85,  as  well  as  examining  chap- 
lain to  archbishops  Tait  and  Benson  of  Canterbury 
from  1879  to  1887.  He  was  also  prebendary  of 
Holbom  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1882-85,  dean 
of  Gloucester  in  1885-86,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  in  1889-91.  Since  1886  he  has  been 
master  of  Trinity  College,  and  honorary  canon  of 
Ely  since  1898.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1877-78,  1878-80,  1882,  and  1899,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1879, 1885,  1893, 1896-98,  1901,  and  1903, 
while  in  1871  he  was  created  a  conmiander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  He  is  also  a  governor 
of  Haileybury  College,  Harrow  School,  Cheltenham 
College,  Wellington  College,  and  Westminster 
School,  and  has  written:  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Harrow  School  (2  vols.,  London,  1861-69); 
Belief  in  Christ  and  other  Sermons  preached  in 
Trinity  College  (1898);  "Lift  up  your  Hearts": 
Words  of  Good  Cheer  for  the  Holy  Communion  (1898); 
University  and  other  Sermons  (1899);  and  Public 
School  Sermons  (1899). 

BUTLER,  JAMES  GLENTWORTH:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1821.  He 
was  educated  at  New  York  University  (did  not 
graduate).  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1846-47), 
and  Yale  Divinity  School,  being  graduated  from 
the  latter  in  1849.  After  being  a  resident  Ucentiate 
at  the  same  institution  in  1849-50,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  late  in  1852  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  until  1868.  He  was  then  elected 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union,  a  position  which  he  retained 
three  years,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  for  two  years 
(1871-73).  In  1874  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry,  and  has  since  lived  the  life  of  a  private 
scholar.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer  con- 
tributions, he  prepared  The  Bible  Reader*s  Com- 
mentary, New  Testament  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1879), 
which  was  afterward  enlarged  under  the  title 
Bible  Work  (11  vols.,  1892)  and  made  to  include 
the  Old  Testament;  and  Vital  Truths  respecting 
God  and  Man  (Philadelphia,  1904). 

BUTLER,  JOHN  GEORGE:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Cumberiand,  Md.,  Jan.  28,  1826.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pennsylvania  College  (1846)  and  Gettys- 
burg Theological  Seminary.  Gettysburg,  Pa  (1847- 
1849),  and  was  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  English  Lutheran 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  from  1849  to  1873.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Luther 
Place  Memorial  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  also 
served  throughout  the  Ci\'il  War  as  a  chaplain  in 
and  near  Washington,  was  chaplain  of  the  Hoilsc 
of  Representatives  from  1869  to  1875,  and  of  the 


Senate  from  1866  to  1893.  He  was  likewise  pnv- 
fessor  of  homiletics  and  church  history  in  Howard 
University,  Washington,  from  1871  to  1891,  and 
for  many  years  was  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Lutheran*s  Observer  and  the  Lutheran  Evangd- 
istf  and  has  also  been  the  editor  of  the  latter  paper 
since  1893. 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH:  Bishop  of  Durham;  b.  at 
Wantage  (14  m.  s.w.  of  Oxford)  May  18,  1692;  d. 
at  Bath  June  16,  1752.  He  was  the  youngest  d 
the  eight  children  of  Thomas  Butler,  a  retired 
Unen-draper  and  stanch  Presbyterian,  but  was 
allowed  to  enter  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1718 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  From 
1719  to  1726  he  was  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapd, 
London,  where  most  of  the  congregation  'wen 
lawyers  and  the  pay  small;  from  1721  to  1738  he 
was  prebendary  of  Salisbury;  from  1721  to  1725, 
rector  of  Haughton-le-Skeme  (2  m.  n.e.  of  Dar- 
lington); and  from  1725  to  1740  of  Stanhope  (26  m. 
n.  of  Darlington) .  From  1733  to  1740  he  was  a  preb- 
endary of  Rochester;  from  1733  to  1736  chapUia 
to  the  lord  chancellor;  from  1736  to  her  death  in 
1737  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Caroline,  queen  consort 
of  George  II.;  from  1738  to  1750  bishop  of  Bristol, 
the  poorest  see  in  England;  from  1740  to  1750 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  with  a  prebend  and  reddentiaiy 
canony;  from  1746  to  1750  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  King  (George  II.);  from  1750  till  his  death, 
bishop  of  Durham,  the  richest  see  in  England.  As 
appears  from  the  above,  he  was  a  pluralist.  He 
was  not,  however,  avaricious,  but  generoiis  to  a 
fault.  He  was  shy,  reticent,  sensitive,  more  of  a 
thinker  than  a  reader,  and  he  never  married.  His 
one  great  aim  was  to  combat  the  current  Deism 
and  contempt  for  religion.  This  he  did  with  un- 
rivaled force.  He  had  the  very  expensive  taste 
of  building  and  spent  much  money  in  reconstruct- 
ing his  episcopal  residences. 

His  reputation  rests  upon  his  writings,  all  pub- 
lished by  himself  or  in  his  lifetime,  as  his  literaiy 
remains  were  destroyed  at  his  death,  according  to 
his  direction.  These  writings  are  few  in  number 
but  weighty  in  matter.  This  is  the  full  list:  Fif- 
teen Sermons  Preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  (1726); 
The  Analogy  of  Religion  Natural  and  Revexded  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature  (1736);  six 
occasional  sermons  of  various  dates;  a  part  of  his 
episcopal  charge  at  Bristol  in  1749,  and  his  episco- 
pal charge  at  Durham  in  1751;  and  the  corre- 
spondence, down  to  1714,  between  himself  and 
Samuel  Clarke,  which  the  latter  published  in  the 
fourth  edition  (1716)  of  his  Boyle  lectures  on  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  and  separately  the 
same  year,  but  which  has  received  additions. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  these  writings  of 
Butler  one  must  bear  in  mind  two  facts:  Butler 
lived  in  the  "  golden  age  of  English  Deism,"  when 
Christianity,  as  he  himself  says,  was  "  not  so  much 
as  a  subject  of  inquiry;  but  that  it  is,  now  at 
length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious  ";  and  secondly 
that  he  was  intensely  practical.  He  wrote  hiis 
famous  Fifteen  Sermons,  as  J.  H.  Bernard  says, 
*'  not  to  propound  a  new  basis  for  speculative 
ethics,  but  to  justify  to  practical  men  the  practice 
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of  the  common  virtues,  benevolence,  compassion, 
and  the  like.  He  desires  to  take  human  nature 
as  an  existing  fact,  and  to  analyze  its  constitu- 
ents just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  bring  to  light  the 
obligations  to  right  living."  His  Six  Sermons  are 
likewise  practical :  The  first  is  a  defense  of  foreign 
missions;  the  second  is  an  appeal  for  the  London 
hospitals;  the  third  is  on  the  true  way  to  safeguard 
liberty;  the  fourth  is  a  plea  for  charity  schools; 
the  fifth  is  upon  the  uses  to  which  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  should  be  put,  and  the  sixth 
upon  the  proper  management  of  infirmaries.  Of 
like  practicality  is  his  more  famous  Analogy.  He 
took  the  Deists  on  their  own  ground  and  strove  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet  in  order  that 
he  might  bring  them  to  the  Christian  foundation. 
To  quote  Bernard  again:  "  We  find  in  Butler's 
works  no  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy 
of  religion  nor  ...  an  analysis  of  the  religious 
consciousness.  .  .  .  Religion  is  treated  altogether 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Its  main  doc- 
trines are  facts  and  are  susceptible  of  proof,  just 
like  any  other  facts.  ...  It  is  an  argumenium  ad 
hominem  all  through,  and  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
sent an  absolute  and  consecutive  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  faith.  .  .  .  His  point  was,  not  that  the 
difficulties  of  revelation  repeat  the  difficulties  of 
nature,  but  rather  the  difficulties  of  revelation, 
admitted  to  be  embarrassing  in  themselves,  cannot 
be  counted  destructive  of  religious  belief,  inasmuch 
as  difficulties  of  a  similar  nature  beset  the  recog- 
nition of  nature  as  a  coherent  and  systematic 
whole." 

The  first  part  of  the  Analogy,  consisting  of  seven 
chapters,  is  the  Analogy  of  Natural  Religion  to  the 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature;  and  is  gener- 
ally considered  more  successful  than  the  second 
part,  in  eight  chapters,  on  the  Analogy  of  Revealed 
Religion  to  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature 
(or  a  kind  of  evidences  of  Christianity).  But  both 
parts  are  very  hard  reading,  because,  though  per- 
fectly clear,  the  argument  is  very  profound.  It  has 
been  a  college  and  imiversity  text-book  for  nigh 
175  years  and  the  quarry  of  innumerable  works. 

There  are  many  editions  of  Butler.  Two  of  re- 
markable excellence  are  that  by  the  late  W.  E. 
Gladstone  (two  vols.,  Oxford,  1896,  with  a  voliune 
of  Gladstone's  Studies  subsidiary  to  Butler's  works) 
and  that  by  J.  H.  Bernard  (2  vols.,  London,  1900). 

BxBLioaRAPBT:  The  earliest  Life  appeared  in  the  Biogni- 
phia  Britannica^  in  the  Supplement,  London.  1753,  and 
the  Life  by  Kippis,  which  appeared  in  hia  ed.  of  the  Bi- 
ographia^  London,  1778-93.  la  often  prefixed  to  the  Workt 
or  to  the  Ancdogy.  Consult  further:  T.  Bartlett,  Memoirs 
of  Joeeph  BtUler,  London,  1830;  John  Hunt,  Relioioue 
Thought  in  England,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  ib.  1871-73;  C.  J.  Abbey 
and  J.  H.  Overton,  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, 2  vols.,  ib.  1878;  T.  R.  Pynchon,  Biahop  Butter,  a 
Sheieh  of  hit  Life  with  an  Examination  of  the  Analogy, 
New  York,  1889;  Biahop  Butler,  An  Appreciation,  with 
the  beet  paasagee  of  hie  Writings,  London,  1903;  DNB, 
viii.  67-72. 

BUTLER,  WILLIAM:  Methodist;  b.  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  Jan.  31,  1818;  d.  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Aug.  18,  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Didsbury 
College,  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  1844,  and  the  same 
year  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference. In  1850  he  came  to  America  and  joined 
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the  New  England  Conference.  In  1856  he  was 
sent  to  India  to  be  superintendent  of  a  mission  to 
be  founded  in  that  country.  He  located  it  in 
Oudh,  Northwest  India,  but  had  scarcely  begun 
work  before  the  Sepoy  rebellion  broke  out  and  he 
was  for  a  time  in  extreme  peril.  Quiet  being  re- 
stored, he  conducted  the  mission  very  successfully, 
making  hisiieadquarters  at  Bareilly.  In  1865  he  re- 
turned to  America  because,  the  mission  being  organ- 
ized into  a  conference,  no  superintendent  was  needed. 
He  resimied  his  pastoral  labors  till  in  1869  he  became 
secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  in  New  York.  In  1873  he  was  for  the  sec- 
ond time  selected  by  his  Church  to  found  a  mission, 
this  time  in  Mexico,  and  was  its  superintendent  till 
1879.  He  revisited  India  in  1883  and  1884,  and 
saw  the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  mis- 
sion he  had  founded.  His  last  days  were  passed  at 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  He  wrote:  Compendium  of 
Missions  (Boston,  1852);  The  Land  of  the  Veda 
(New  York,  1872);  From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and 
Back  (1885);  Mexico  in  Transition  (1892). 

Bibuoqraphy:  Clementina  Butler,  William  Butter,  fhs 
Founder  of  Tv>o  Missions  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  New  York, 
1902. 

BUTLER,  WILLIAM  ARCHER:  Church  of 
Ireland;  b.  at  Annerville  (2  m.  e.  of  Clonmel), 
County  Tipperary,  1814;  d.  at  Raymoghy  (5  m.  n. 
of  Raphoe),  County  Donegal,  July  6,  1848.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  there  from  1837  to  his 
death.  From  1837  to  1842  he  was  minister  at 
Clondehorka,  diocese  of  Raphoe,  County  Donegal, 
and  then  rector  of  Raymoghy  in  the  same  diocese. 
He  was  a  brilliant  and  profound  thinker,  but  his 
works  are  all  posthumous  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  others.  They  are  Letters  on  the  Develop- 
merU  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  Reply  to  Mr,  New- 
man's  Essay  (ed.  Thomas  Woodward,  Dublin, 
1850);  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philos- 
ophy (ed.  William  Hepworth  Thompson,  2  vols., 
Cambridge,  1856,  5th  ed.,  1  vol.,  London,  1874); 
Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical  (1st  series,  ed.  with 
memoir  by  Thomas  Woodward,  Dublin,  1849,  3d 
ed.,  Cambridge,  1855;  2d  series,  ed.  James  Ami- 
raux  Jeremie,  Cambridge,  1856),  each  series  having 
twenty-six  sermons;  the  two  series  with  his  leo- 
tiu-es  were  reprinted  in  New  York,  1879. 

BUTTERBRIEFE,  BUTTERWOCHE.    See  Lao- 

TICINIA. 

BUTTLAR,  EVA  VON :  The  leader  in  a  disgrace- 
ful aberration  externally  connected  with  Pietism, 
which  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  it;  b.  at  E^sch- 
wege  (26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cassel),  Hesse,  1670;  d.  at 
Altona  after  1717.  Educated  without  religious  in- 
struction, she  married  at  seventeen  a  French  dan- 
cing-master in  Eisenach,  named  De  Vdsias.  After 
ten  years  of  a  gay  court  life,  she  was  touched 
by  the  Pietistio  movement,  left  her  husband, 
stopped  going  to  church,  and  in  1702,  with  a  group 
of  friends,  founded  at  Allendorf  in  Hesse  a  new 
Christian-Philadelphio  society,  like  several  others 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Netherlands  and  west- 
em  Germany.  The  esoteric  doctrine  of  these  so- 
deties  included  the  expectation  of  an  i^proach- 
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ing  millennium,  the  rejection  of  marriage  as 
degrading,  and  the  extinction  of  carnal  desires  by 
unrestrained  indulgence.  Eva  and  her  friends  are 
said  to  have  practised  the  most  lawless  excesses,  as 
sanctioned  by  their  beliefs.  Driven  from  AUen- 
dorf,  they  sought  refuge  in  Wittgenstein,  the  com- 
mon asylum  of  the  persecuted;  but  even  there  the 
tribunals  were  obliged  to  interfere.  Eva  and  her 
special  intimates,  the  theologian  Winter  and  the 
physician  Appenfellcr,  embraced  CathoUcism  at 
Cologne  pro  forma  as  a  means  of  protection,  and 
then  settled  at  Ltide  near  Pyrmont,  where  their 
blasphemous  insanity  reached  its  height  in  1706. 
They  were  all  again  arrested,  but  escaped.  Ap- 
penfellcr, who  had  been  legally  married  to  Eva, 
settled  with  her  in  Altona  as  a  practising  phjrsician; 
and  she  is  said  finally  to  have  lived  a  decent,  regu- 
lar life  with  him  there  as  a  member  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church. 

(F.  W.  DiBBLIUS.) 

Bibuographt:  Thomasius,  Oedanken  Hher  alterhand  g€- 
mitchte  phUosophiache  und  iuriatitche  HAndel,  iii.  208-624, 
Halle,  1725;  Keller.  Die  BuUlariache  RoUe,  in  ZHT, 
1845,  part  4;  M.  Goebel,  Oeechichte  de9  chrUUichen  Ltberu 
in  dtr  rheiniach^^weatphiUiachen  Kirche,  Coblenz.  1852. 

BUTTZ,  HENRY  ANSON:  American  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Middle  Smithfield,  Pa.,  Apr. 
18,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College 
(B.A.,  1858),  and  held  pastorates  at  Millstone, 
N.  J.  (1858-59),  Irvmgton,  N.  J.  (1859-60),  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.  (1860-61),  Mariner's  Harbor,  Staten 
Island  (1862-63),  Prospect  Street  Church,  Pater- 
eon,  N.  J.  (1864-66),  and  Morristown,  N.  J.  (1867- 
1869).  He  was  also  instructor  in  Drew  Theolo^cal 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  in  1867,  becoming  ad- 
junct professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  1868,  and 
professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  exegesis 
two  years  later.  Since  1880  he  has  been  president 
of  the  seminary.  He  has  edited,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  briefer  studies:  The  New  Life  Dawning 
by  B.  H.  Nadal  (New  York,  1873)  and  The  EpistU 
to  the  Romans  in  Greek  (1876). 

BUTZER,  MARTIN. 

Early  Aetiyity  in  the  Protes-  The      Wittenberg     Concord 

tant  Cause  (S  1).  (§4). 

The    Reformation   in   Stras-  Critique  of  Butser's  Attitude 

burg  (5  2).  in  the  Controveray  (5  6). 

Endeavors  to  Reconcile  Lu-  Butzcr  in  England  ($  6). 

ther  and  Zwingli  (S  3).  Death  of  Butser  (S  7). 

Martin  But»er(Bucer)  was  bom  at  Schlettstadt  (26 

m.  s.w.  of  Strasburg)  Nov.  1 1 ,  1491 ;  d.  at  Cambridge, 

Eng.,  Feb.  28, 1551 .  He  received  his  first  education  at 

the  excellent  Latin  school  of  his  native  town,  and 

in  1506  joined  the  order  of  the    Dominicans.     In 

1517  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  the 

writings  of  the  hiunanists,  the  Bible,  and  also  the 

writings  of  Luther,  whose  personal  acquaintance 

he  made  in  1518  and  with  whom  he 

X.  Early     began  to  correspond  in  1520.     Being 

Activity     suspected  by  his  order  and  accused  at 

in  the      Rome,  Butzer,  who  favored  the  evan- 

Protestant  gelical   cause,  left   the   monastery  in 

Cause.      1520  to  avoid  further  difficulties,  and 

became   an   associate  of  Hutten  and 

Sickingen.    The  latter  called  him  in  1522  to  the 

pastorate  of  Landstuhl,  and  in  the  same  year  he 


married,  being  one  of  the  first  priests  to  break  }k 
vow  of  celibacy.  When  Sickingen  was  defeated 
by  the  elector  of  Treves,  however,  Butxer  hid 
to  leave  the  dty,  and  for  a  year  he  acted  H 
evangelical  preacher  at  Wissenburg  in  Alaioe. 
supported  by  the  council  and  citiaens,  but  attadnd 
by  the  Franciscan  monks.  In  1523  he  went  to 
Strasburg,  where  the  Reformation,  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  was  already  in  progress.  Together 
with  Zell,  Capito,  and  Hedio,  Butzer  became  tbe 
soul  of  the  Strasburg  Reformation,  and  by  preadh 
ing  and  writing,  by  letters  and  joumeyB,  and  bj 
personal  relations  with  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen, 
he  exerted  a  reformatory  and  organizing  aetiritj, 
not  only  in  Alsace  but  also  in  d^erent  oountrio. 
He  was  pastor  of  St.  Aurelia  1524-31,  and  pastor 
of  St.  Thomas  1531-40,  having  already  beoome  ia 
1530  president  of  the  newly  founded  church  ooun- 
cil  which  was  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Strasburg.  As  spiritual  spokesman  of  the 
Strasburg  citizens,  who  were  eager  for  the  Befo^ 
mation,  and  as  leader  of  the  evangelical  ministen, 
he  appeared  before  the  council,  which  proceeded 
cautiously  and  advisedly.  He  accomplished  the 
abolition  of  the  mass  on  Fd>.  20, 
2.  The       1529,  by  a  decree  of  the  lay 


Reforma-     and  thus  the  introduction  of  the  Ref- 
tion  in       ormation  into  the  free  imperial  city 

Strasburg.  Strasburg  was  made  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. But  long  before  this  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  divine  service  and  of  ecclesiastical 
life  began.  Butzer's  Ordnung  und  Inhalt  deuUdier 
Mease  (1524)  was  typical  of  the  Reformed  order  of 
worship.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  cate- 
chetics  and  published  three  catechisms  between 
1524  and  1544,  while  by  the  church  ordinance  of 
1534  he  introduced  the  lay  presbytery  into  Stras- 
burg, and  in  1539  he  inaugivated  confirmation  in 
the  same  city.  Together  with  his  friend  Johannes 
Sturm,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant 
educational  system  in  Strasburg,  founding  the 
gymnasium  in  1538,  and  the  seminary  in  1544.  In 
the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  he  energet- 
ically opposed  the  Anabaptists  and  such  radicals  as 
Carlstadt,  Hetzer,  Denk,  Sebastian  Frank,  Schwenck- 
feld,  Melchior  Hofmann,  and  Clemens  Zieg^er. 

Outside  of  Strasburg  Butzer  brought  about  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  Hanau-Licb- 
tenberg  (1544),  while  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and 
especially  Hesse  owed  him  much.  For  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Wied,  Butser, 
together  with  Melanchthon,  composed  an  order  of 
reformation  (1543).  His  influence  even  readied 
as  far  as  Belgium,  Italy,  and  France. 

Butzer's  activity  in  ecclesiastical  organisation 
is  treated  too  lightly  in  most  works  on  church  his- 
tory, which  lay  their  main  stress  on  his  efforts 
toward  a  imion  of  the  two  main  streams  of  the 
Reformation,  and  especially  on  his  endeavors  to 
reconcile  Luther  and  Zwingli  in  the  eucharistie 
controversy,  which  significantly  interrupted  the 
course  of  the  main  events  in  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. When  Carlstadt  had  to  leave  Strasburg 
in  1524,  Butzer  addressed  a  writing  to  Luther  in 
the  name  of  the  Strasburg  ministers,  in  which  he 
and  they  expressed  their  position  in  regard  to 
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Corlstadt.  Concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
they  taught  that  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  wine  his  blood,  but  that  greater  impor- 
tance should  be  attached  to  ihe  conunemoration  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  than  to  the  question  what  one 
eats  and  drinks.  At  first  Luther  answered  reas- 
suringly, but  in  his  work  Wider  die 

3.  Endeav-  himmlischen  Propheten  (1525)   he  at- 

ors  to  Rec-  tacked    the    Strasbiu'g     theologians, 
oncile      The  latter  sent  an  envoy  to  appease 

Luther  and  Luther,  but  he  emphasized  the  bodily 
ZwinglL  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per more  than  ever,  and  gave  the 
Strasburgers  to  understand  that  they  should  not 
be  deceived  by  the  light  of  reason.  The  Stras- 
burgers now  saw  themselves  driven  more  and  more 
to  the  side  of  the  Swiss,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament  was  concerned.  At  the  Disputatioh  of 
Bern  (q.v.)  in  1528  Butzer  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Zwingli,  with  whom  he  had  been  cor- 
responding since  1523.  Luther  again  attacked  his 
opponents  in  his  Grosses  Bekenntnis  vom  Abend- 
rnahl  (1528),  but  Butzer  did  not  lose  hope  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  by  a  personal  interview. 
Together  with  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
was  animated  by  the  same  interest  in  the  union 
and  agreement  of  the  Protestants,  he  brought  about 
the  religious  conference  of  Marburg  (q.v.)  in  1529. 
Concerning  the  question  whether  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  present  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  no  agreement  could  be  reached; 
nevertheless,  each  party  was  to  show  Christian  love 
toward  the  other,  so  far  as  the  conscience  of  each 
allowed.  Butzer  visited  Luther  at  Coburg  in  Sept., 
1530,  and  received  the  promise  to  examine  a 
new  confession  which  Butzer  intended  to  prepare. 
Butzer  now  endeavored  to  induce  the  Protes- 
tants, at  least  in  southern  Germany,  to  prepare 
a  declaration  which  should  approximately  satisfy 
Luther,  since  the  Swiss  opposed  every  further 
advance,  an  additional  incentive  being  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  emperor  toward  the  Prot- 
estants at  this  time.  The  outcome  of  these 
endeavors  wa  the  Wittenberg  Concord  (q.v.) ,  which 
was  agreed  upon  with  Luther  in  1536 
4.  The     by   a   delegation    of   Upper  German 

Wittenberg  theologians  under  the  direction  of 
Concord.  Butzer.  In  this  Concord  the  con- 
cession was  made  to  Luther  that  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  essen- 
tially present  with  the  bread  and  with  the  wine  and 
are  so  given  and  received,  the  only  modification  be- 
ing that  the  unworthy,  but  not  the  unholy,  actually 
receive  the  body  of  the  Lord.  By  this  agreement 
a  certain  sort  of  theological  understanding  was 
reached  between  Luther  and  the  South  Germans, 
but  the  rupture  between  Butzer  and  the  Swiss  was 
accomplished. 

Whatever  views  be  held  of  Butzer's  efforts  for 
union,  especially  in  the  eucharistic  controversy, 
his  honest  intention  and  his  unselfish  zeal  to  serve 
the  Church  are  beyond  all  question.  His  diplo- 
matic tactics  were  not  always  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  they  gave  offense  to  other  parties  be- 
sides Luther.  Butzer  himself  felt  it  afterward  and 
honestly  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  always 


interfered  in  a  discreet  manner.    The  whole  sub- 
ject of  controversy  was  of  less  interest   for  But- 
aer  than  for  Luther,  hence    Butzer's 

5.  Critique  readiness   to   make    concessions    and 
of  Butzer'8  ever  new  formularizations.    The  real 

Attitude  success  of  his  endeavors  was  that  the 
in  the  Con-  South  Germans  were  not  only  induced 
troveny.  to  make  conmion  political  cause  with 
the  North  Germans,  but  were  also 
drawn  into  the  conmiunion  of  Lutheranism,  in  spite 
of  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  fact  that  Melanchthon,  influenced  partly  by 
Butzer,  took  an  intermediate  position,  and  was 
thus  drawn  nearer  to  Calvin,  was  also  far-reaching 
in  its  importance  for  the  future  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany.  The  outcome  of 
the  Schmalkald  War  and  the  defeat  of  the  Protes- 
tants (1547)  gave  the  emperor  power  to  settle 
the  religious  troubles  by  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(see  Interim)  in  1548,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  intimidated  diet  and  was  to  be 
forced  upon  the  city  of  Strasburg.  This  was  most 
energetically  opposed  by  Butzer  and  his  younger  col- 
league, Paul  Fagius,  on  the  ground  of  the  Romani- 
zing character  of  the  document.  But  when  the  coun- 
cil yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  accepted 
the  Interim,  Butzer  perceived  that  he  could  remain 
in  Strasbiu'g  no  longer,  and  he  accepted  a  call  to 
England,  whither  he  had  been  invited,  together 
with  Fagius,  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  soul  of  the  Reformar 

6.  Butzer    tion  in  En^and.    In  Apr.,  1549,  both 

in  arrived  at  London,  and  were  met  by 
England.    Cranmer  and  King  Edward  VI.    The 

king  wished  them  to  translate  the 
Bible  from  the  original  into  Latin,  this  version  be- 
ing intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  English 
version  for  the  people.  The  work  was  commenced 
at  once.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1549  But- 
zer and  Fagius  were  to  go  to  Cambridge  as  teachers 
and  assist  in  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  Fagius  arrived  first,  but  died  of  a  slow 
fever  (Nov.,  1549).  In  Jan.,  1550,  Butzer  com- 
menced his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  which  were  at- 
tended by  large  crowds  of  students,  some  of  whom 
afterward  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
Anglican  Chiu'ch.  Butzer  was  directed  to  exam- 
ine the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  and  was  thus  led 
into  a  public  disputation  held  on  Aug.  6,  1550,  to 
expose  the  opposition  of  the  English  bishops  (who 
still  leaned  toward  Rome)  to  evangelical  principles 
and  innovations.  At  the  request  of  the  young 
king,  Butzer  wrote  his  De  regno  Christi,  which  he 
prepared  in  less  than  three  months.  This  work 
was  intended  to  teach  the  true  nature  of  God's  king- 
dom and  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  realized 
in  earthly  form  in  a  country  like  England.    This 

work    was    Butzer's    last.     Scarcely 

7.  Death    had  the  king  expressed  his  warm  ap- 

of  proval  and  the  imiversity  conferred 
Butzer.  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  un- 
conditionally, a  thing  which  never 
happened  before,  when  Butzer  died  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  biuied  with  great  honor  in  the 
principal  church  at  Cambridge;  but  in  1556  his 
body  was  exhumed  and  publicly  burnt.  Four  yean 
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afterward,  however,  Queen  Elizabeth  again  honored 
his  memory.  Paul  Gruenberg. 

Biblxoorapht:  A  complete  collection  of  Butier's  works  has 
never  been  made,  that  begun  by  his  associate  K.  Hubert 
never  getting  beyond  the  first  volume,  Basel,  1577  (known 
as  Tomta  Attglicaniu  because  it  contained  mostly  wri- 
tings published  in  England).  A  bibliography  of  But- 
ser's  published  works  and  literature  about  him  was  issued 
by  F.  Ments  and  A.  Erichson  in  VierhundertiOhriffe  Ge- 
hurtsfeier  M.  BuUer't,  Strasburg,  1891.  Ck)n8ult:  J.  W. 
Baum,  Capita  und  Butzer,  StroBsburgt  Reformatoren,  El- 
berfcld,  1860  (from  the  sources);  I.  B.  Rady,  Die  Refor- 
matoren  in  ihrer  Beziehung  tvar  Doppelehe  dea  Landgrafen 
PhUipp.  Frankfort,  1890;  C.  Conrad,  Martin  BuUer, 
Strasburg,  1891;  A.  Erichson,  Die  calviniatiache  und  die 
AUatraaeburoer  OoUeedienetordnung,  ib.  1894;  H.  von 
Schubert,  in  Beitr&ge  tur  Refcrmationegeechichte,  pp. 
192-228,  Gotha,  1896;  A.  Ernst  and  J.  Adam,  Kateche- 
HecKe  Geechichte  dee  Eleaeeee  hie  sur  Reformation,  pp.  42- 
72,  Strasburg,  1897;  F.  Hubert,  Straeeburger  Katechie- 
men  aue  den  Tagen  der  Reformation,  in  ZKQ,  xx.  (1899) 
395-413;  A.  Lang.  Der  Evangelienkommeniar  Butzere  und 
die  OrundziXge  eeiner  Theologie,  in  Studien  tur  Oeechichte 
der  Theologie  und  Kirche,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1900;  S.  M. 
Jackson,  Huldreich  Zwingli^  passim.  New  York,  1903; 
J.  Kdstlin,  Martin  Luther,  ed.  G.  Kawerau,  passim,  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1903;  J.  M  Reu,  QueUen  tur  Oeechichte  dee 
kirehlichen  UnterrichU,  GQteMloh.  1904;  J.  Ficker,  Theaau- 
rue  Baumianue,  Strasburg,  1905;  Moeller,  Christian  Church, 
vol.  iii.,  passim;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  vol.  vi.,  passim. 

BUXTORF:  A  family  of  scholars  at  Basel, 
noteworthy  for  their  services  in  the  study  of  tne 
Old  Testament  and  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

1.  Johann  Buxtorf  the  Elder:  Orientalist;  b.  at 
Camen  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Hamm),  Westphalia,  Dec.  25, 
1564;  d.  at  Basel  Sept.  13,  1629.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  in  the  schools  of  Hamm  and  Dort- 
mund, and  then  went  to  Marburg  and  Herbom, 
where  he  began  his  Hebrew  studies  under  Piscator. 
Leaving  Herbom,  he  studied  successively  at  Hei- 
delberg, Basel,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  returning  to 
Basel  and  taking  his  degree  in  1590.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  much  hesitation,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
and  later  added  other  duties  to  this  position,  in- 
cluding the  direction  of  the  gymnasium.  In  1610, 
however,  he  declined  an  appointment  to  a  profes- 
sorship of  theology,  as  well  as  calls  to  Leydcn  and 
Saumur.  Buxtorf  was  the  greatest  rabbinical 
student  among  the  Protestants,  availing  himself 
not  only  of  the  Hebrew  commentaries  on  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  writings  of  learned 
Jews,  but  also  carrying  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  Jewish  schola'^  in  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Italy.  His  close  relations  w^ith  Jews,  however, 
frequently  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  was  fined  100  florins  for  attending  the 
circumcision  of  a  son  of  a  Jew  who  resided  in  his 
house  as  his  assistant  in  the  printing  of  his  Hebrew 
Bible.  He  devoted  his  Hebrew  knowledge  to  the 
defense  of  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  regarded  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Septuagint  as  the  more  reliable 
authorities,  and  also  against  the  doubts  cast  upon 
it  by  such  Reformers  as  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Cal- 
vin, his  services  being  the  more  important  in  view 
of  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  the  purity  of  the  He- 
brew text  in  Protestant  polemics  against  Cathol- 
icism. His  chief  works  are  as  follows:  Manualc 
Hebraicum   et   Chaldaicum    (Basel,    1602);  Juden- 


Schul  (1603;  Latin  transl.,  Synagoga  Judaka,  by 
H.  Grermberg,  Hanau,  1604);  Lexicon  H^mncum 
el  Chaldaicum  (1607);  De  abbreviaturis  H^akU 
(1613);  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  paraphraai  Chaldaita 
et  commentariia  rabbinarum  (4  vols.,  1618-19);  and 
Tiberias,  sive  commentarius  masorethicits  (1620); 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  ConcardantM 
Bibliorum  HebraiccB  or  his  Lexicon  Chaldaiaim, 
Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicum,  both  of  which  were 
edited  by  his  son  (Basel,  1632,  1639). 

2.  Johann  Buxtorf  the  Younger:  Orientalist;  son 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Basel  Aug.  13, 1599;  d.  there 
Aug.  17,  1664.  After  receiving  his  first  educa- 
tion from  his  father,  he  attended  the  high  school 
of  his  native  city,  and  in  1617  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  then  going  to  Dort, 
where  he  attended  the  synod.  After  its  conclu- 
sion he  made  a  tour  of  Holland,  England,  and 
France,  in  company  with  the  delegates  of  the  dty, 
and  then  returned  to  Basel.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  published  his  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  et  Stfria- 
cum  (Basel,  1622),  and  in  the  following  year  studied 
at  Geneva,  but  declined  a  call  to  the  professorship 
of  logic  at  Lausanne,  preferring  to  remain  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  served  as  a  deacon  from  1624 
to  1630.  Delicate  health,  however,  obliged  him 
to  resign  all  hopes  of  becoming  a  preacher,  and  in 
1630  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  Hebrew. 
He  declined  calls  to  Groningen  and  Leyden,  and 
in  1654  accepted  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesis, as  being  closely  associated  with  the  one 
which  he  already  held.  It  was  his  task  to  defend 
the  views  of  his  father  on  the  purity  of  the  trans- 
mitted Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  against 
many  attacks,  particularly  by  Cappel  (q.v.) ,  who 
assailed  the  credibility  of  rabbinical  tradition  and 
regarded  the  Hebrew  text  as  inferior  in  places  to 
the  ancient  versions.  In  this  and  kindred  con- 
troversies Buxtorf  wrote  De  punctorum,  vocalium 
atque  accentuum  in  libris  Veteris  Testamenti  He- 
braids  origine,  antiquitate  et  auctoritate  (Basel, 
1648),  and  Ardicritica,  seu  vindicicp  veritatis  Hebraica 
adversus  Ludovici  Cappelli  criticam  qyam  sacram  vo- 
cat  (1653),  but  though  the  logical  victory  rested 
with  Cappel,  who  could  appeal  both  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Elias  LevitsL  (q.v.),  who  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  ca  the  development  of  Old  Testament 
studies  amoii  i;  the  Protestants,  and  could  also 
claim  the  su|>port  of  many  of  the  Reformers,  he 
was  rcgardc  I  as  a  dangerous  man,  who  sought  to 
deny  the  di  /inity  of  the  Scriptures,  while  his  op- 
ponent was  looked  upon  as  a  defender  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  won  the  formal  verdict.  In  a  minor 
controversy  with  Cappel  on  the  Eucharist  he 
wrote  his  Vindicia  exercitalionis  Sanctcs  CcmcB  con- 
tra Cappellum  (Basel,  1646)  and  his  Anticritica 
contra  Cappellum  ( 1 653 ) .  He  likewise  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Moreh  Nebukim  of  Maimonides 
(Basel,  1629)  and  edited,  with  notes  and  a  trans- 
lation, the  Liber  Cosri,  sive  colloquium  de  religione 
of  Judah  ha-Levi  (1660). 

3.  Johannes  Jakob  Buxtorf:  Orientalist;  son  o( 
the  preceding;  b.  at  Basel  Sept.  4,  1645;  d.  there 
Apr.  1,  1704.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Nov.,  1664.    In  the  following  year 
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he  received  leave  of  absence  and  visited  Geneva, 
France,  IloUacd  (wintering  at  Ley  den),  and  Lon- 
don. The  general  anspieion  of  foreigners  in  Lon- 
don just  after  the  great  Jire^  however,  caused  Bnx- 
torf to  take  refuge  in  a  neighboring  village,  whence 
he  lattr  wt^nt  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1G69 
he  retvimed  to  Ba^l  and  resumed  liis  duties  at  the 
university,  in  addition  to  acting  as  librarian  Al- 
thougli  regarded  aa  an  excelknt  scholar  and  a  dili- 
gent student,  he  wrote  little  with  the  exception  of 
a  preface  to  his  edition  of  his  grand  father's  Tibe- 
rias (Basel,  1665),  and  bifl  emendatioms  to  the 
St/na^oga  Judaica  (16S0), 

4<  JohftOB  Buxtorf :  Nephew  of  the  preceding; 
b.  at  Basel  Jan.  8,  1663:  d*  there  June  19, 
1732*  Aft*r  completing  his  education  at  Baael, 
he  went  to  Holland  to  continue  his  Oriental  studies. 
In  1694  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Aristdorf,  a 
village  near  Basel,  and  in  1704  be  succeeded  hJs 
uncle  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University, 
holding  this  position  until  his  death.  Hk  moet 
noteworthy  book  was  liis  Caialecta  philohgito^h^Q- 
logica  cum  mantissa  episiolarum  mramm  darorutn 
ad  Johannem  Buxtorffi^m  pattern  tl  filiutn  scrip- 
iarum  ( Base  1 ,  1707).  (Caul  Berth  eau  . ) 

BiflLioGH^PHT:  Atheme  Raurica,  BomI,  1773  (contains 
bJoi^iiphicii  mid  eatalogueA  of  their  publications);  K.  IL 
llii£€nbacb.  Die  tkeoUii^Jiche  ScJiiJt  BaiieU.  pp.  27  sqq 
ib.  1860;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  tntfoduction  Uy  ths  O.  T., 
London,  iSfll;  C,  D.  Gin^buri^,  Introduction  ^o  ihg  Momo- 
retieo^entical  Edition  of  thm  iUtir.  Bible,  ib.  1897;  C.  K^ 
Bri«^,  Sttidy  of  Holy  Scriptun^  puspim.  New  York,  18©9; 
Buxtorf-FalkeiAei^  Johanne*  BuxUwf  Vi^ter,  V*nm\i  1&€0; 
E,  KauUsch.  J.  Buxtorf  dtr  OUere,  ib.  187^,  On  the 
youQiser  Jahnniiet.  L.  DiesCe],  Gnehichte  d««  alttn  JWt£a- 
witntM  in  der  c^ru^firAfn  KircA**  pp.  330  BC|q.,  Jetm,  1S68. 
On  JohaoQ^  Jakob^  3.  Werenfel«,  Viki  .  r  .  J.  J.  Buxtor- 
/Ei.  Basel.  1705. 

BYFIELD,  ADONIRAM:  Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian; b*  probably  at  Chester,  before  1615,  the  son 
of  Nicholas  By  field  (q.v.);  d  Jn  London  1&60.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College^  Cambridge^ 
aQd  chosen  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  Parlia- 
ment's army  in  1642,  In  1543  he  was  appointed 
one  of  tiie  two  seribea  of  the  WestminBtt.'r 
Assembly  J  but  was  not  a  member  of  that  bo^ly. 
The  manuseript  mjnuteis  (e<lited  by  Mitchei  and 
Struthcrs^  1874),  now  in  the  Wiiliams  Library, 
University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  London,  are  in 
hiB  handwriting.  He  &\so  edited,  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  the  variouB  papers  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  Dis- 
senting Brethren,  published  London,  1&48,  in  du- 
eling Reasons  Presented  by  the  Dissenting  Brethren 
against  Certain  ProposrUions  concerning  Freshy- 
ferian  Go^^emmenl,  Tfm  Answer  of  Assemby  of  I>i^ 
vines ^  Papers  for  Accumitlaiionr  and  The  Papers  and 
Answers  of  the  Dissenting  Brethren  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  A»$efnbhj  of  Divines,  He  waa  rector  of 
FulhAm  in  Middlesex  (1644?)  and  vicar  of  Fulhani 
(1645?- 1657),  Bubsequently  rector  of  CoUingboum- 
Dueifl  in  Wiltshire,  C,  A.  BRioas. 

BYPIELDp  NICHOLAS:  Puritan  and  Presby- 
terian, b.  in  Warwickshire  in  1579:  d.  at  Isle  worth 
(2  m.  B.  of  Breatford),  Mlddleseit,  Sept.  S,  1^22.    He 


was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oscford;  was  for 
seven  years  pastor  of  St,  Peter's  Church  at  Chester, 
when  (1615)  he  became  %ncar  of  Isleworth  in  Mid- 
dlesex, where  he  remained  until  lus  death.  Will- 
iam Gouge  describes  him  as  *'  a  man  of  a  profound 
judiEcraent,  strong  memory,  sharp  wit^  quick  in- 
vention, and  unwearied  industry/'  His  works 
were  numerous,  and  greatly  esteemed.  His  Mor- 
row? of  the  Oracles  of  God  (London,  1620),  contain- 
ing six  treatLses  previously  published  apart,  reached 
an  eleventh  edition  in  1640,  The  Principles,  or, 
the  Paliem  of  Wholesome  W<mis,  dedicated  in  1618, 
reached  a  seventh  edition  in  1665,  and  is  a  valuable 
compend  of  divinity.  His  expository  sermons  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Goloeaians  were  published  1635^ 
and  several  series  on  tlie  First  Epistle  of  Peter  at 
various  tim^,  finally  collected  and  enlarged  in  a 
Commentary  upon  the  Whole  First  Epistie  of  St, 
Peter  (1637),  The  Rvle  of  Faith,  or  an  Exposition 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  waii  issued  by  liis  mtn  Adoni- 
ram,  after  his  death  (1626),  and  is  an  able  and  in- 
structive work.  He  must  be  numbered  among  the 
Presbyterian  fathers  in  England. 

C.  A,  BaiGos, 

BYROM,  JOHN:  Author  of  "Christians  awidce, 
salute  the  happy  mom/*  a  Christmas  hymn  in  al- 
most universal  use  in  England;  b.  at  Kersall  Cell, 
Braughton,  near  Manchester,  Feb,  29,  1692;  d, 
there  Sept.  26,  1763.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1708  (B.A.,  1712;  MA.,  1715),  and 
became  fellow,  1714;  oorttributed  to  the  Spectator; 
invented  a  system  of  shorthand  and  taught 
it  with  euccees;  became  F.R.8.,  1724;  succeeded 
to  the  family  estate  at  Kersail,  1740,  and  spent  his 
later  years  there.  He  was  a  mystic  and  a  Jacobite; 
took  deep  intereat  in  religious  speculations,  and 
knew  moijt  of  the  celebrities  of  liis  time;  he  wrote 
some  of  the  best  epigrams  in  the  language.  His 
Poems,  written  in  easy,  colloquial  style  for  has  own 
and  his  friends'  amusement,  were  printed  posthu* 
mously  (2  vols.,  Manchester,  1773;  again,  with  life 
and  notes,  London,  1814);  the  Chetham  Society  of 
Manchester  has  pubhshed  his  Private  J&umal  nnd 
Literary  Remains^  ed,  R.  Parkinson  (2  vols.,  1854- 
1857),  and  the  Poems,  ed,  A.  W.  Ward  (2  vols,,  1894- 
1895). 

BYRUM,  ENOCH  EDWlIf:  American  clergy- 
man and  editor  of  The  Church  of  God;  b.  near 
Union  City,  Ind.,  Oct.  13,  1861.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  abo  studied  elocutioa 
and  oratory  In  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School  (1S86)  and  Sunday-school  work  in  Otterbein 
Univer^sity  (1887)*  He  waa  ordained  a  minister 
of  '*  The  Church  of  God  "  in  1892,  and  in  addition 
to  editing  The  Gospel  Trumpet  and  The  Shining 
Light  since  1890,  haa  written:  The  Boy's  Com^ 
panion  (Moundsville.  W-  Va.,  1890);  Divine  Heal- 
ing of  Soul  and  Body  (1892);  The  Secret  of  Sahu- 
tion  (1896);  The  Prayer  of  Faith  (1899);  The  Great 
Phymcian  (19W);  Behind  the  Prison  Botm  (1901); 
What  shall  I  do  to  be  Saxfedf  (1903);  Ortfinatw^e^  of 
the  Bible  (1904);  and  Travels  and  Experience*  in 
other  Lands  (1905). 
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The  term  Cabala  designates  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  Judaism.  Although  it  claims  to  be  a  product 
of  the  tannaitic  period  and  to  be  the  work  of  such 
sages  as  Ishmael  ben  Elisha,  Simeon  ben  Yobai,  and 
Nel;imya  ben  ha-lg[anah,  modem  investigation  has 
proved  that  it  is  purely  a  product  o^  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nor  does  the  name  kahbalah  (from  kibbdf  "to  re- 
ceive ")  occur  with  this  special  connotation  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  term  Jfabbalah  denoting  in 
the  Tabnud  the  Hagiographa  and  the  Prophets  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Torah,  or  Pentateuch. 

The  Cabala  originated  at  a  period  when  a  crassly 
anthropomorphic  concept  of  God  prevailed  in 
Judaism.  In  Maimonides  rationalism  had  reached 
its  climax,  the  literal  meaning  alone  being  accepted, 
while  all  allegorical  interpretation  was  rejected. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  had  become  purely  legal- 
istic, and  worship  had  degenerated  into  formalism. 
Against  this  stereotyped  faith  bom  of  Aristote- 
lianism  arose  a  reaction,  the  Cabala.  This  sought 
to  give  the  soul  the  nourishment  it  craved  by 
an  esoteric  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  vivid 
presentation,  and  dramatic  narrative,  even  though, 
in  its  speculative  fervor,  it  became 

I.  Origin   involved  only  too  often  in  hopeless 

and  Spread  haze,  and  evoked  a  dark  superstition 

of  the       through  its  juggling  with  the  names 

Cabala,  of  God.  Arising  in  Provence,  the 
reaction  against  rationalism  passed 
to  Spain,  the  real  home  of  the  Cabala.  Thence, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  it  was 
carried  to  Palestine,  whence  it  spread  throughout 
Europe.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cabala 
are  derived  from  the  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Neo- 
platonism,  and  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  with  occa- 
sional traces  of  Gnosticism.  These  elements  are 
so  interwoven,  however,  with  the  Bible  and  with 
a  midrashic  method  of  presentation,  that  the  whole 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Judaism. 

According  to  the  Cabala,  God  is  the  etemal  and 
boundless  principle  of  all,  and  is  therefore  called 
En  Sof  ("The  Infinite").  The  attributes  given 
him  are  general,  rather  than  specific.  He  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  is  free  from  all  blemish;  he  is 
imity  and  immutability;  he  is  boundless 
2.  Doctrine  and  naught  exists  beside  him;  and  since 

of  God.  he  may  be  known  neither  by  wisdom  nor 
by  understanding,  no  definition  can  be 
given  of  him,  no  concept  be  formed  regarding  him, 
and  no  question  asked  concerning  him.  To  all 
beings  he  is  the  concealed  of  all  concealed,  the 
hidden  of  all  hidden,  the  ancient  of  the  ancient;  the 
first  of  all  first,  and  the  primal  principle. 

The  cardinal  cosmogonic  doctrine  of  the  Cabala 
is  creation  e  nihilo.    The  reconciliation  of  the  im- 


perfect and  transitory  phenomenal  worid  with  the 
perfection  and  immutability  of  God,  and  the  mo- 
tual  relation  of  the  two  formed  never-ending  prob- 
lems for  the  cabalists.  To  explain  the  riddle 
they  assumed  the  existence  of  a  series  of  independent 
and  spiritual  primeval  potentialities,  which  were 
intelligible  substances  or  demiurges  emanating 
from  the  deity.  These  demiurges  ^sefiroth)  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  Sefer  Ye^rah,  where 
their  number  is  given  as  ten.  According  to  thie 
work,  the  first  emanation  was  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God,  from  which  proceeded  the  entire  phenomenal 
world.  This  same  spirit,  futhermore,  caused 
ether,  water,  and  fire  to  emanate  from  each  other. 
From  ether  arises  the  intellectual  world,  from  water 
the  material  (the  tohu  wa-bohu  of  Gen.  i.  2),  and 
from  fire  the  spiritual  (the  angels  and  the  thnme  of 
God).    These  four  sefiroth  are  followed  by  the  six 

bounds  of  space,  height,  depth,  east, 

3.  Creation  west,    north,    and    south.     There  is, 

and  the     however,  no  consistent  view  oonoem- 

Sefiroth.     ing  the  nature  of  the  sefiroth,  which 

are  sometimes  regarded  as  inter- 
mediaries between  God  and  the  visible  world, 
and  at  other  times  as  the  manifestations  of  the 
powers  and  properties  of  God;  and  there  is  an 
equal  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are 
actual  creations  which  form,  in  a  sense,  the  basis 
of  later  creations,  or  emanations  whereby  God 
emerges  from  his  concealment  and  assumes  form. 
All  attempts  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  views 
by  postulating  the  existence  of  God  both  in  and 
above  phenomena  proved  imsuccessful.  The  issu- 
ance of  the  sefiroth  from  God  was  regarded  by  the 
cabalists  as  imperiling  the  doctrine  of  his  iomiu- 
tability  and  infinity.  The  first  difficulty  was 
obviated  by  the  hypothesis  that  God's  dedgn  to 
manifest  himself  had  existed  from  all  eternity. 
Since,  however,  God  in  his  infinity  filled  the  entire 
imivcrsc,  no  room  was  left  for  the  sefiroth^  until 
Moses  ben  Jacob  Cordovero  (1522-70)  and  Isaac 
Luria  (1533-72)  postulated  two  concentrations, 
one  a  contraction  and  the  other  a  retraction.  Many 
cabalists,  however,  felt  themselves  unable  to  accept 
this  theory  of  concentration,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected, moreover,  with  the  Gnosticism  of  Valentin- 
ian  and  Basilides,  and  preferred  to  assume  that  the 
emergence  of  God  from  his  retirement  was  to  be  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  concept  rather  than  of  space, 
and  some  regarded  the  entire  process  as  metaphorical 
The  first  sefirah  was  Kether  ("Crown"),  the 
primal  source  of  all  existence.  The  second  was 
IJoktnah  ("  Wisdom  "),  which,  though  enveloped 
in  God,  generated  the  ideas.  The  third  was  Binah 
("  Intelligence  "),  which  carries  out  the   ideas   of 
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eternal  Wisdom.  The  fifth  was  ffesedh  ("  Love  "; 
sometimes  called  Gedhulah,  "  Magnitude "),  the 
fifth  Din  ("  Law  ";  also  caUed  Gebhurah,  "  Might," 
or Pahadh,  "  Fear  "),  the  sixth  Tifereth  ("  Beauty"; 
also  called i^Aamim,  "Mercy  "),  the  seventh  Ne^ah 
("Firmness"),     the      eighth      Hodh 

4.  Names    ("Splendor"),  and  the  ninth  Yesodh 
of  the       ("Foundation").     The  tenth   sefirah 

Sefiroth.  was  Malkhuth  ("  Kingdom ";  also 
called  Shekhinah,  "Royalty"),  and 
was  united  in  marriage  with  the  God  who  rules  the 
world.  The  number  of  the  sefiroth  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  astronomy  then  pos- 
tulated the  existence  of  ten  spheres,  and  also  by 
the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  nimiber  ten. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  Hai  Gaon  (99&- 
1038)  classified  the  ten  primal  potentialities  into 
two  groups,  the  first  including  three  which  pro- 
duced the  spiritual  world,  and  the  second  com- 
prising two  triads  which  were  united  by  a  seventh, 
and  these  formed  the  source  of  the  material  world. 
The  main  outlines  of  this  classification  were  retained 
by  later  cabalists.  Azriel  (1160-1238)  distinguished 
three  groups — intellectual,  spiritual,  and  mate- 
rial, a  classification  evidently  due  to  Neoplatonic 
influence.  Each  group  forms  a  triad,  and  its 
members  stand  in  the  mutual  relation  of  thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis.  The  first  two  members, 
moreover,  sustain  a  polar  relation  to  eacl^  other, 
and  are  united  by  the  third.  Thus,  in  the  first 
triad,  which  consists  of  "  Crown,"  "  Wisdom," 
and  "  Intelligence,"  "  Intelligence "  forms  the 
connecting  link.  In  the  second  triad,  which  con- 
sists of  "  Love,"  "  Law,"  and  "  Beauty,"  "  Beau- 
ty "  (or  "  Mercy  ")  forms  the  bond  of  union,  while 
in  the  third  triad  of  "Firmness,"  "Splendor," 
and   "  Foundation,"   the  last   recon- 

5.  Triads    ciles  the  first  two.     All  three  triads 

of  are    subject    to    the    tenth    sefirahf 

Sefiroth.  "  Ivingdom,"  which  binds  them  into 
a  harmonious  whole.  The  first  triad, 
moreover,  contained  the  "  authors  of  the  plan  of 
the  world,"  the  second  the  "  arrangers,"  and  the 
third  the  "  creators."  Although  the  sefiroth  are 
by  no  means  comparable  with  God  and  do  not 
condition  his  independence,  they  partake  of  his 
infinity  and  transmit  his  streams  of  blessings  to 
the  various  worlds.  For  this  purpose,  on  which 
their  existence  and  activity  depend,  they  are 
united  with  God  by  invisible  canals  (zinnoroth) 
which  proceed  from  the  throne  of  the  divine  majesty. 
In  so  far  as  the  sefiroth  are  the  earliest  manifes- 
tations of  God,  they  form  an  ideal  world  which 
bears  no  relation  to  the  material  world,  and  in  this 
aspect  they  are  termed  either  "  primeval  man " 
{adham  kadhman)  or  "  superman  "  (adham  *ilai)f 
who  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  sefiroth 
collectively,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  the  first 
manifestation  whereby  God  revealed  himself  as 
the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.  In  this  aspect 
he  seems  to  be  a  revelation  interposed  between 
God  and  the  universe,  and  thus  a  second  god,  as 
it  were,  or  the  Logos. 

According  to  a  later  \new,  various  grades  of 
emanation  produced  four  worlds,  in  each  of  which 
the  ten  sefiroth  were  repeated.     The  first  of  the^e 


was  the  'Olam  ha-Ai^ilah  ("  Worid  of  Radiation  "), 
which  contains  the  powers  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
worlds.  These  powers  have  the  same  nature  as 
the  world  of  the  sefiroth  or  the  Adham  kadhmofi, 
while,  according  to  the  Zohar,  it  also  contains  the 
throne  of  the  Shekinah  and  God's  mantle  of  light. 
From  the  'Olam  ha-Aiplah  emanated  the  *Olam 
ha-Beriah  ("  World  of  Creation "),  the  home  of 
the  organizing  powers  and  potencies.  There  were 
the   treasuries   of    blessing   and    life, 

6.  The  and  there  was  the  throne  of  the  glory  of 
Four       God,  as  well  as  the  halls  of  all  spiritual 

Worlds,  and  moral  perfection,  where  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  dwelt.  In  its  turn, 
the  *Olam  ha-Beriah  produced  the  *Olam  ha-Y&^rah 
("  World  of  Creation  ")  with  the  angels  and  Meta- 
^ron  as  their  chief.  To  him  are  subject  the  evil 
spirits  (kelifoth,  "  husks  "),  who  dwell  in  the  planets 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  or  in  the  ether.  The 
fourth  world  is  the  present  material  and  phenomenal 
*Olam  ha-Assiyah  ("  World  of  Action  "),  which  is 
subject  to  constant  change  and  delusion.  Like 
the  sefiroth,  the  four  worlds  are  closely  connected 
with  God  as  the  primal  principle,  and  receive  con- 
tinual streams  of  divine  blessing.  This  cosmology 
of  four  worlds  is  based  on  the  theophany  of  Ezek. 
i.  and  seems  to  be  first  mentioned  in  the  Masseh- 
heth  Apluth,  a  small  treatise  of  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  anthropomorphic  tend- 
encies of  the  cabaUsts  led  them  to  make  distinc- 
tions of  sex  among  the  sefiroth.  The  mascuh'ne 
principle,  which  is  white  in  color,  appears  chiefly 
in  "  Love,"  although  it  underlies  both  the  other  two 
sefiroth  of  the  right  side  ("  Wisdom  "  and  "  Firm- 
ness ");  while  the  passive  red  female  principle,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  male,  dwells  chiefly  in 
"  Law,"  yet  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  other  sefiroth 
of  the  left  side  ("  Intelligence  "  and  "  Splendor  "). 

Side  by  side  with  the  heavenly  sefiroth  exist  the 
sefiroth  of  evil,  and  Adham  kadhman,  in  like  manner, 
has  his  counterpart  in  Adham  Beliyya*al.  The 
realms  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  right  and 
the  left  wing.  In  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  in  the 
realm  of  good,  there  are  ten  grades.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Samael  and  his  queen,  the  great 
adulteress,  the  dark  sefiroth  toil  unceasingly  for 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  Since,  however,  the 
sefiroth  of  darkness,  like  the  sefiroth  of  light,  were 
regarded  as  emanations,  there  was  danger  that  the 
Infinite  might  be  considered  the  author  of  evil. 
To  obviate  this,  the  older  cabalists  advanced  the 
h3rpotheBis  that  the  origin  of  evil  was  to  be  sought  in 
the  distances  of  the  emanations  from 
7.  Origin    their  divine  author,  since  the  further 

of  EviL  they  went  from  God  into  the  material 
world,  the  more  degenerate  they  be- 
came. The  younger  cabalists  like  Luria,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  the  vessels  of  the  sefiroth 
were  unable  to  contain  and  conduct  the  fulness  of 
the  divine  blessing  and  burst,  thus  giving  rise  to 
evil.  Penance,  self-mortification,  prayer,  and 
rigid  observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies, 
however,  would  gradually  reconcile  the  upper  and 
lower  realms  and  restore  the  original  harmony  of 
the  universe.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  opposition  of    the  two  kingdoms  is  a  late 
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development  of  the  Cabala,  and  that  it  was  not 
fully  developed  until  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Messianic  teachings  of  the  Cabala  are  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  realm  of  the  evil 
96  froth.  When  through  their  piety  and  virtue  man- 
kind  shall  steadily  have  diminished  the  kingdom  of 
the  Jfelifoth,  the  Messiah  will  appear 
8.  Doctrine  and  restore  all  things  to  their  original 
of  the      condition.  Under  his  rule  all  will  turn  to 

MessialL  the  divine  light,  and  idolatry  will  cease. 
In  its  account  of  the  nature  and  task 
of  the  Messiah  the  Cabala  diverges  a  little  from  the 
views  advanced  by  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash. 

In  its  anthropology  the  Cabala  generally  adopts 
the  tenets  of  Talmudic  and  Gaonic  mysticism,  so 
that  its  new  developments  may  be  summarized 
briefly.  Earthly  man  is  a  type  of  the  prototype 
Adham  kadhman,  and  thus  comprises  within  him- 
self all  that  the  ideal  creation  contains.  He  is, 
therefore,  a  microcosm.  The  Cabala  also  teaches 
the  dual  nature  of  man,  who  consists  of  body  and 
soul.  Every  member  has  its  symbolic  meaning, 
while  the  body,  as  the  garment  of  the  soul,  typifies 
the  merkabah  (the  heavenly  Throne-Chariot  of 
Ezek.  i.,  X.).  The  soul,  however,  is  far  superior 
to  the  body,  since  it  is  derived  from  the  divine 
allHsoul,  and  through  the  "  canals "  {zinnoroth) 
can  influence  the  intellectual  world  and  draw  down 
its  blessings  to  the  lower  world.  It  appears  under 
the  three  designations  of  nefesh,  rua^,  and  neshamah. 
The  first  is  blind  impulse,  the  second  is  the  seat 
both  of  good  and  e\il  impulses,  and  the  third  is 
able  to  unite  with  God  and  the  kingdom  of  light. 
The  Cabala  also  teaches  the  pre- 
9«  Doctrines  existence  of  the  soul.  All  souls  des- 
of  the  tined  to  enter  human  bodies  have 
SouL  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  fixed 
number,  nourished  by  the  sight  of  the 
divine  radiance  of  the  Shekinah.  The  entrance 
of  the  soul  into  a  body  is  a  misfortune,  and  it  im- 
plores God  to  spare  it  such  imprisonment.  Before 
their  entrance  into  human  bodies  souls  are  an- 
drogynous, while  marriage  imites  the  severed 
halves  to  a  single  whole.  This  doctrine,  like  the 
preceding,  is  reminiscent  of  Plato  and  Philo,  as 
is  the  cabalistic  doctrine  that  all  earthly  learning 
is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  soul  had  known 
before  it  came  to  earth.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
cabalistic  doctrine  of  reincarnation.  Each  soul 
which  is  imited  with  a  body  is  to  undergo  a  period 
of  trial  in  this  world,  and  if  it  is  found  able  to  pre- 
serve its  original  purity  it  returns  inmiediately  at 
death  to  its  place  of  heavenly  origin.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  falls  into  sin,  it  is  subjected  to  a  puri- 
fication, and  is  obliged  to  remain  in  lower  forms  of 
existence,  such  as  animals,  trees,  stones,  and  rivers, 
until  it  has  fully  atoned  for  its  evil  and  has  regained 
the  purity  requisite  for  its  return  to  its  celestial 
home.  Occasionally,  however,  the  sin-laden  soul 
wanders  in  the  world  with  its  fellows, 
10.  ^etemp-.  naked    and  ashamed,  until  it  finally 

sychosis.    receives  its  purification  in  hell.     New 

souls    arc    seldom   bom,   the  greater 

number  being  reincarnations.     Tliis  is  a  proof  of 

the  corruption  of  the  human   race,   and  though 

exalted  spirits  sometimes  descend  to  earth  for  the 


welfare  of  man  and  assume  human  form,  all  the 
souls  created  from  the  beginning  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  be  bom  on  account  of  the  number  of  ran- 
camations  necessitated  by  human  wickedness,  and 
the  Messiah  consequently  has  not  come.  During 
sleep  the  souls  of  the  righteous  frequently  leave  tbor 
bodies,  ascend  to  the  celestial  regions,  hold  convene 
with  the  spirits  there,  and  receive  revelations  of 
future  mysteries.  Evil  souls,  on  the  other  hand, 
descend  to  the  realms  of  darkness  and  impurity  and 
converse  with  demons,  who  give  them  false  and  lying 
words.  To  enable  mankind  to  hold  communicatioQ 
with  the  world  of  light  during  terrestrial  existence, 
the  cabalists  exacted  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law  and,  above  all,  prayer,  to  which  was 
ascribed  an  influence  over  God  himself.  Among  other 
agencies  stress  was  laid  on  asceticism,  flagellation, 
retirement  from  the  worid,  the  practise  of  all  good 
works,  the  wearing  of  white  garments,  and  the  use 
of  the  phylacteries  and  the  prayer-mantle. 

Aristotelian  scholasticism  gave  rise  in  Judaism 
to  a  system  of  exegesis  which  resulted  in  a  view  of 
religion  as  a  matter  of  the  head,  rather  than  the 
heart.  Yet  at  this  very  time  the  increasing  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  evoked  a  need  for  spiritual 
strength  and  revivification,  and  these  require- 
ments were  met  by  the  cabaUstic  opposition  to  the 
purely  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
by  the  substitution  of  a  new  method  of  hermeneu- 
tics,  which  sounded  the  depths  of  the  Scriptures 
and  thus  strengthened  the  sinews  of  religion.  As 
early  as  the  Talmudic  and  Mishnaic  period  the 
feeling  had  prevailed  in  certain  quarters  that  in 
addition  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible  {peshat) 
there  was  an  allegorical  meaning  (derush).  The 
cabalists  went  still  further,  and  regarded  the 
letters,  words,  and  names  of  the  Bible 

11.  Mystic  as  possessed  of  deeply  hidden  divine 
Biblical     mysteries,    while    such    accounts    as 

Exegesis  of  those  of  Hagar,  Esau,  and  Balak 
the  Cabala,  contained  far  more  than  mere  history. 

They  therefore  laid  little  stress  on  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  though  not  a  letter  might 
be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it.  In  their  endeavor 
to  unlock  the  divine  mysteries  they  employed 
various  sjrstems  of  exegesis.  Of  these  the  chief 
was  the  gema^ria,  or  study  of  letters.  As  eariy  as 
the  Sefer  Ye^rah  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  were  divided  according  to  sound, 
form,  and  numerical  value.  To  the  first  class 
belonged  the  three  "  mothers,"  aleph,  mem,  and 
shin,  which  represented  the  three  primal  elements, 
aleph  standing  for  air  (awwer),  mem  for  water 
(mayim),  and  shin  for  fire  {esh).  The  seven 
"  double  "  letters  which  formed  the  second  division 
(Jbeth,  gimel,  daleth,  kaph,  pe,  resh,  and  taw)  were 
symbolic  of  the  seven  planets,  the  seven  days  of 

the  week,  the  seven  gates  of  the  soul, 

12.  Biblical  the  seven  seas,  and  the  like;  while  in 
Interpre-  virtue  of  their  twofold  pronimciation, 
tation  by  either  aspirated  or  unaspirated,  they 
Gematria.    typified  the  seven  antitheses  of  man: 

life  and  death,  wisdom  and  folly, 
riches  and  poverty,  peace  and  war,  beauty  and 
hideousness,  fertility  and  desolation,  power  and 
slavery.     The    twelve    "  simple "    letters,    which 
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oonstituted  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet,  symbol- 
ized the  twelve  activities  of  man:  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  speech,  eating,  cohabitation,  toil,  walking, 
wrath,  laughter,  reflection,  and  sleep.  The  nu- 
merical value  of  the  letters,  moreover,  rendered 
ntimbers  sacred,  so  that  twelve,  for  example, 
typified  the  twelve  tribes,  the  twelve  months,  and 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Subsequently 
gematria  was  divided  into  arithmetical  and  fig- 
urative, the  first  considering  the  letters  according 
to  their  numerical  value  and  the  latter  devoted  to 
the  mode  of  writing  the  letters. 

A  second  exegetical  system  was  the  no^arUponf 
the  acrostic  use  of  the  letters  in  such  a  way  that 
each  letter  of  a  word  formed  the  initial  letter  of 
a  new  word.  The  third  method  was  ftru/,  the 
combination  of  letters,  and  the  fourth  was  temurahy 
the  creation  of  new  words  by  the  permutation  and 
interchange  of  letters.  The  names  of  God  were 
special  subjects  of  cabalistic  jugglery,  since  they 
were  no  longer  the  means  whereby  God  had  emerged 
from  his  concealment  and  become  manifest  to  the 
understanding,  but  were  now  agencies  to  work 
upon  the  intelligible  powers  and  to  perform  miracles 
of  all  kinds.  The  most  marvelous  i)owers  were 
ascribed  to  the  divine  tetragrammaton  YHWH. 
Whosoever  possessed  the  true  pronunciation  of 
this  name  might  come  into  relation  with  the  upper 
world  and  receive  revelations  from  the  All-Soul. 
Each  letter  of  the  name  was  portentous.  The  yodh 
represented  the  Father  as  creator, 
13.  Magic  and  the  double  he  the  upper  and  lower 
Powers  of  Mother,  while  the  waw  typified  the 
the  Tctra-  creation.  Through  permutation  of 
grammaton.  the  letters  of  the  tetragrammaton  was 
obtained  a  wealth  of  divine  names, 
to  which,  in  like  manner,  were  ascribed  miraculous 
powers.  In  the  "  practical "  Cabala  these  new 
names  played  an  important  part,  being  used  in 
formulas,  amulets,  and  conjurations,  their  correct 
enunciation  and  the  gestures  with  which  they  were 
spoken  being  leading  factors  in  all  these  operations. 
In  like  manner,  the  twelve-lettered,  twenty-two- 
lettered,  twenty-four-lettered,  and  seventy-two- 
lettered  name  contained  great  mjrsteries,  influenced 
the  Supreme  Being  and  averted  threatening  doom, 
while  the  names  of  the  angels  were  subjected  to 
similar  manipulation.  The  net  result  was  the 
total  loss  of  any  comprehension  of  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

The  history  of  the  Cabala  comprises  a  period  of 
a   thousand  years,   since  its  beginnings  may  be 
traced  to  the  seventh  century,  while  its  last  adher- 
ents belonged  to  the  eighteenth.    This  lapse  of 
time  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first 
from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  second  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  cen- 
14.  The     tury  flourished  the  mysticism  of  the 
Early       Merkabahf  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
Period  of    **  the  great  and  small  halls,''  and  de- 
tfae  Cabala,  scribing  the  throne  of  God  and  his 
court  of  angels  according  to  Byzantine 
models.     God  the  Infinite,  the  sefiroth,  and  transmi- 
gration are  still  unknown,  and  the  authority  cited  on 
all  occasions  is  the  Tanna  Ishmael  ben  Elisha,  who 


flourished  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.d. 
The  juggling  with  the  alphabet  is  represented  by 
the  "  Alphabet  of  Rabbi  Akiba,"  which  treats  of 
the  letters  according  to  name  and  form,  and  con- 
nects them  with  all  manner  of  moral  and  religious 
teachings.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Sefer 
Yesfirah  ("  Book  of  Creation  ")  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  mjrstery  of  the  Throne-Chariot  gave  place 
to  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  and  a  cosmogonic 
element  was  introduced  which  increased  steadily 
in  importance  in  the  subsequent  period.  Here  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  appears  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had  originated  in  Alexandria.  The  twenty-two 
letters  are  connected,  moreover,  with  the  ten  divine 
emanations,  and  thus  form  the  thirty-two  paths 
of  esoteric  wisdom  and  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
things.  God  is  not  only  the  creator,  but  also  the 
sustainer  and  ruler  of  the  world. 
15.  The  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  "  real 
Sefer  powers "  which  imderlie  all  phe- 
Yezirah.  nomena,  while  their  permutation  and 
their  evaluation,  like  their  connotation, 
are  of  importance.  The  Sefer  Ye^rah  is  the  earliest 
work  which  imites  cabalistic  speculation  in  a 
sjrstematic  whole.  According  to  it  there  are  four 
basal  principles,  emanating  in  order  from  each  other 
— spirit,  spirits,  primeval  water,  and  primeval  fire, 
all  united  by  the  three  dimensions  and  their  an- 
titheses into  a  decade.  All  things  are  in  continual 
flux,  dissolving  old  combinations  and  forming  new 
ones,  while  throughout  phenomena  rules  the  law 
of  antitheses,  which  are  imited  by  the  mean  between 
them.  A  remarkable  work  of  the  same  period 
is  the  Sefer  Raziely  which  teaches  the  influence  of 
the  planets  and  the  figures  of  the  zodiac  on  the 
earth.  The  angel  Raziel  here  takes  the  place  of 
Me^atron,  the  angel  of  the  presence,  as  he  who 
possesses  and  communicates  astrological  and 
astronomical  mysteries. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  crystallization  of 
the  Cabala  began  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sefiroth 
was  fully  developed.  To  the  same  period  probably 
belongs  the  composition  of  the  "  Luminous  Book," 
also  called  the  "  Midrash  of  Ne^unya  ben  ha- 
^anah,"  which  teaches  the  main  outlines  of  metemp^ 
sychosis,  while  the  ten  divine  emanations,  which 
are  not  yet  called  sffirothf  but  ma*amarim  ("  com- 
mands "),  appear  as  categories  pos- 
16.  Crystal-  sessed  of  creative  force  and  connected 
lization  of  with  the  attributes  of  God.  A  tend* 
the  Cabala,  ency  toward  visionary  prophecy 
was  impressed  upon  the  Cabala  by 
Abraham  ben  Samuel  Abulafia  (d.  about  1304), 
who  laid  special  stress  on  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
name  as  determined  by  the  exegetical  methods  of 
gematria  f  Tiofartfcon,  s^ruf,  and  temurahj  while  his 
pupil  Joseph  ben  Abraham  Gikatilla  devoted  him-* 
self  to  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet,  which  he 
brought  into  close  association  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  sefiroth.  The  cabalistic  speculation  begun 
by  Isaac  the  Blind  reached  its  climax  in  the  Zohar, 
apparently  written  by  Moses  ben  Shem-Job  of 
Leon  (d.  1305).  If  the  Sefer  Ye^irah  be  called  the 
Mishnah  of  the  Cabala,  the  Zolwr  is  its  Talmud. 
Ostensibly  it  is  a  midrashic  commentary  on  the 
pericopes  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  practically  it  \A 
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filled  with  a  mass  of  cabalistic  and  other  mystical 
speculations,  and  with  allegorism  run  mad,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  names  of  God,  the  accents, 
and  the  vowel-points.  In  like  manner,  the  kingdom 
of  evil,  with  its  demons  and  evil  spirits  which  con- 
tinually oppose  the  realm  of  righteousness,  is 
described  in  terms  of  wildest  fantasy.  Its  state- 
ments are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Simeon  ben 
Yohai,  a  Tanna  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  who, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  lived  in  association  with 
the  angel  Me^atron,  who  conmiimicated  to  him 
the  divine  mysteries.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  a 
uniform  work,  among  its  older  components  being 
the  "  Book  of  Mystery,"  which  is  devoted  to  the 
creation  and  the  events  which  pre- 

17.  The  ceded  it;  the  "  Great  Holy  Assem- 
Zohar.  bly,"  which  fonns  a  compend  of 
cabalistic  speculation  and  finds  the 
type  of  all  sefiroth  in  man,  through  whose  mental 
processes  the  upper  world  of  light  is  united  with 
the  lower  world  of  sense,  while  the  anthropo- 
morphisms of  the  Old  Testament  are  declared  to  be 
mere  metaphors;  and  the  "  True  Shepherd,"  which 
explains  the  nature  of  the  primal  emanations. 
The  later  elements  of  the  Zohar  are  as  follows: 
the  "  Small  Holy  Assembly,"  which  gives  a  clearer 
exposition  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  "  Great 
Holy  Assembly";  the  "Book  of  the  Mystery  of 
Mysteries,"  devoted  to  physiognomy  and  cheiro- 
mancy; the  "  Book  of  the  Halls,"  which  describes 
the  abodes  of  the  souls  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
in  hell;  the  "  Hidden  Midrash,"  which  recounts 
the  return  of  the  souls  to  their  new  and  perfect 
human  forms  after  the  resurrection,  and  portrays 
the  meal  prepared  for  the  righteous;  the  "  Ajicient," 
which  describes  the  transmigration  of  souls  and 
the  punishments  of  hell;  the  "  Young,"  an  expo- 
sition of  various  cabalistic  teachings;  and  "  Mish- 
nas  and  Tosefta,"  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
mystical  meanings  of  the  divine  names.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  Talmudists  and  philosophers  the 
Zohar  gained  an  enormous  following  and  was 
regarded  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.  Through 
it  Spain  became  the  real  home  of  the  Cabala,  and 
even  to  the  present  day  it  is  considered  author- 
itative in  some  Judaistic  quarters. 

With  the  exile  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  the  Cabala 
was  carried  into  all  lands,  and  Safed  in  Palestine 
became  its  new  center.  There,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Moses  ben  Jacob  Cordovero  and  Isaac 
Luria  systematized  the  Cabala  and  filled  many  a 
gap  wb'<ih  had  existed  in  the  Zohar,  the  former 
emphasizing  the  metaphysical  and  speculative, 
and  the  latter  the  ascetic  and  ethical 
x8.  Closing  side.    Through  them  the   Zohar  was 

Period  of  well-nigh  deified,  and  in  a  like  spirit 
the  Cabala,  many  cabalists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  such  as  Shabbathai  ?ebi 
and  Jacob  Frank,  proclaimed  themselves  prophets 
or  asserted  that  the  Shekinah  or  the  soiil  of  the 
Messiah  had  become  incarnate  in  them.  From 
this  time  on,  however,  the  Cabala  has  steadily 
declined,  and  the  names  of  its  representatives  are 
too  imimportant  to  require  mention  here. 

Though  the  Cabala  was  devoted  to  a  spiritual- 
ization  of  religion,  the  pagan  elements  which  it 


adopted  brought  to  Judaism  a  view  of  the  uni- 
verse which  was  entirely  foreign  to  it,  and  worked 
it  grave  injury.  The  Biblical  concept  of  a  mono- 
theistic God  was  superseded  by  a  vague  Gentile 
theory  of  emanation  with  a  pantheistic  tendency, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  imity  of  God  was  thiurt 
into  the  background  by  the  ten  sefiroth,  who  were 
regarded  as  divine  in  essence.  Since  prayer  wu 
no  longer  addressed  inmiediately  to  God  but  (0 
the  sefirothf  a  genuine  se/iro^A-cult  was  evdvixL 
The  Talmud  and  philosophy  were  disdained  bj 
the  cabalists,  and  even  the  study  of  the  Bible  wis 
neglected,  since  it  was  no  longer  read  for  its  own 
sake,  but  solely  with  the  aid  of  cabalistic  methodi 
of  hermeneutics.  Nor  did  the  ritual  escape  chac^ 
and  mutilation,  and  the  phylacteries 

19.  Influ-    and  the  prayer-mantles  were  now  put 
ence  of  the  on  to  the  accompaniment  of  varioas 
Cabala  on  cabalistic  formulas,  especially  prom- 
Judaism,    inent  being  the  prayers  to  the  aefiroA. 

Worst  of  fdl  was  the  growth  of  supa- 
stition.  That  the  soul  might  attain  to  the  rnlm 
of  light  after  death,  the  severest  mortification  of  the 
flesh  was  practised,  while  the  mjrsterious  names  of 
God  were  believed  to  heal  the  sick  and  quench  the 
flames,  and  God  altered  his  divine  will  at  the 
prayer  of  the  cabalist.  The  very  kingdom  of 
darkness  was  subject  to  the  proper  formulas  of 
prayer,  and  the  damned  were  freed  from  their 
torments  by  use  of  the  magic  names  of  God. 

During  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  Cabala 
attracted  wide  attention  because  of  the  alleged 
kinship  and  agreement  of  its  doctrines  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  opinion 
accordingly  prevailed  that  it  formed  the  means  by 
which  Judaism  and  Christianity  might  easily  be 
united,  especially  as  it  was  believed  to  contain  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  his  work  of  atonement.  In  his  mi>- 
sionary  zeal  for  the  Saracens  in  the 

20.  Rela-  thirteenth  century  Raymond  Lully 
tion  of  the  (q.v.)  considered  the  Cabala  a  divine 
Cabala  to  revelation,  and  after  the  converted  Jew 

Christianity.  Paulus  de  Heredia  (about  1480)  had 
shown  in  his  "  Letter  of  Seaets " 
that  all  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity  were  con- 
tained in  the  Cabala,  Christian  scholars  became 
rivals  in  their  eagerness  to  study  esoteric  Judaism. 
In  14S6  Pico  de  Mirandola  published  at  Rome  his 
Septuaginta-duce  conclusiones  cabbaUisticcB,  and  invi- 
ted all  scholars  to  Rome  to  attend  a  disputation 
to  convince  themselves  of  the  kinship  between  the 
Cabala  and  Christianity.  The  first  German  to 
investigate  this  subject  was  Reuchlin,  who  devoted 
to  it  his  />e  verba  mirifico  (Basel,  1494)  and  his 
De  arte  cabhalistica  (Hagenau,  1517).  Latin  trans- 
lations of  various  p>ortions  of  cabalistic  works  were 
made  by  Baruch  of  Benevento  at  the  request  of 
Cardinal  iEgidius  of  Viterbo  and  by  the  convert 
Paul  Riccio,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  but  the  most  important  work  which 
sought  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  Cabala 
and  gave  translations  from  it  was  the  Kabbala 
denvdata  of  Christian  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  (4 
vols.,  Sulzbach  and  Frankfort,  1677-84),  the  source 
for  all  subsequent  scholars. 
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It  is  now  recognized  that  the  concepts  of  God 
and  the  creation  are  entirely  divergent  in  the 
Cabala  and  Christiamty;  the  first  triad  of  the 
scfiroth  does  not  actually  correspond  to  the  Trinity, 
nor  does  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God  find  an  analogue  in  the  Adham  ^adhmon  of 
the  Cabala.  According  to  Christianity,  redemp- 
tion is  possible  only  through  Christ,  while  the  Cabala 
postulates  that  man  can  save  himself  by  his  mjrstic 
influence  on  God  and  the  world  of  light  through 
rigid  observance  of  the  law,  asceticism,  and  similar 
agencies.  (August  WCnschb.) 

Bibliography:  The  literature  up  to  about  1860  is  arranged 
in  J.  Filrst,  Bibliothsca  judaica,  iii.  32^335,  Leipsic,  1863. 
The  best  book  in  Eng.  is  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah, 
Ua  Doctrinea,  Dev^opmerU^  and  Literature,  London,  1865. 
A  most  valuable  work  is  A.  Franck,  La  Kabbale^  ou  la 
philoeophie  rdioUuee  dea  Hibreux,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1892 
(Germ,  transl.,  Leipsic,  1844).  Of  older  literature  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  J.  F.  Buddeus,  IrUro- 
ductio  ad  hialoriam  phUoeophiae  HebrcBorum,  Halle,  1721; 
J.  Basnage,  Hietoire  de  la  rdiffion  dea  Juifa,  vol.  iii.,  Rot- 
terdam, 1707-11;  J.  F.  Kleuker.  Ueber  die  Natur  und 
den  Uraprung  der  Emanationalehre  bei  den  KcAbaliaten, 
Riga,  1786;  F.  A.  Tholuck,  De  ortu  Cabbala!,  vol.  i., 
Hamburg,  1837.  Of  later  literature  the  following  are 
suggested  as  worthy  of  study:  A.  Jellinek,  BeitrOoe  aur 
Geachichte  der  Kabbala,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1852  (of  great 
value)  idem,  Auawafd  kabbaliatiacher  MyaHk,  ib.  1853; 
J.  W.  Etheridge,  Jeruaalem  and  Tiberiaa,  Sora  and  Cor- 
d<yca,  London,  1856;  S.  Munk,  MHangea  de  phiioaophie 
juive  at  arabe,  pp.  461-511,  Paris,  1857;  G.  des  Mou»- 
sesux,  Le  Juif,  pp.  500  sqq.,  ib.  1869;  C.  Siegfried.  Philo 
.  .  .  ala  Au^er  des  AUen  Teatatnenta,  Jena,  1872;  F. 
Ueberweg,  Hiatory  of  PhUoaophy,  i.  417,  New  York,  1876; 
F.  Weber,  Syatem  der  oUaynagoQalen  paldaHniachen  The- 
ologie,  Leipsic,  1880;  L.  Wogue,  Hiatoire  de  Vixigeae  bib- 
lique,  Paris.  1881;  Die  Kabbala.  Ihre  Hauptlehre,  Inns- 
bruck, 1885;  Simeon  ben  Yochai,  Kabbala  denudata. 
Kabbalah  Unveiled,  London,  1887;  I.  Meyer,  Qabbalah; 
PhUoaophioal  Writinga  of  Solomon  .  .  .  Odnroi  or  Avice- 
bron  and  their  Connection  wiih  (he  Htbreiw  Qabbalah, 
Philadelphia,  1888;  P.  Bloch,  Geachichte  der  Entwickelung 
der  Kabbala,  Trier,  1894;  J.  Hamburger,  Real^Encyklo- 
pddie  ffkr  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Leipsic,  1896-1901;  The 
Canon;  an  Expoaition  of  the  Paffan  Myatery  Perpetuated 
in  the  Cabala,  London,  1897;  M.  MieUiner,  Introduction 
to  the  Talmud,  Cincinnati,  1897;  J.  H.  Weldon,  The  Cab- 
bala of  the  BibU,  1897-1900;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  chap,  xviii.,  New  York,  1899;  W.  Begley,  Biblia 
cabaliatica,  London,  1903;  E.  Bischoff,  De  Kabbala  Inleiding 
tot  de  joodache  myatiek,  Amsterdam,  1906;  S.  A.  Binion, 
The  Kabbalah,  in  World*a  Beat  Literature,  ed.  C.  D.  War- 
ner, pp.  8425-42;  JE,  iii.  456-479,  where  other  litera- 
ture is  mentioned.  At  the  head  of  the  article  in  Hauck- 
Hersog,  RE  is  a  very  full  list  of  works,  including  period- 
ical literature. 

CAD  ALUS:  Antipope.  See  Honoriub  II.,  anti- 
pope. 

CADMAN,  SAMUEL  PARKES:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Wellington  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Birmingham), 
Shropshire,  England,  Dec.  18,  1864.  He  was 
educated  at  Richmond  College,  London,  graduating 
in  theology  and  classics  in  1889,  and  held  successive 
Congregational  pastorates  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
(1890-03),  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1893-95),  the  Metro- 
politan Temple,  New  York  City  (1895-1900),  and 
the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brookljm 
(1900  to  the  present  time).  His  theological  posi- 
tion is  that  of  a  liberal-conservative. 

CADOC  (CadocuSf  Docus):  A  Welsh  saint,  called 
"the  Wise,"  son  of  a  chieftain  of  South  Wales 
and  cousin  of  St.  David  of  Menevia;  d.,  acoording 


to  one  account,  at  his  monastery  of  Llancarven 
(near  Ck)wbridge,  10  m.  w.s.w.  of  Llandaff,  Glamor- 
ganshire), according  to  others,  as  a  martyr  atBene- 
ventum,  570  (?).  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
religious  life,  refused  to  succeed  his  father  in  his 
principality,  studied  under  Irish  scholars  at  home, 
and  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  Rome,  and  Jerusalem 
in  quest  of  instruction.  He  founded  the  monas- 
tery at  Llancarven  and  made  it  a  famous  center  of 
learning.  Tradition  associates  him  with  David 
and  Gildas  (who  was  one  of  the  teachers  at  Llan- 
carven) as  training  the  "  second  order  of  Irish 
saints "  (see  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  II.,  2,  §  1)  and  thus  influencing  the  church 
life  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  earliest  monuments  of 
the  Welsh  language  is  The  Wisdom  of  Cadoc  the 
WisCf  a  collection  of  proverbs,  maxims,  and  the  like 
(in  The  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  WaleSf  ed.  O. 
Jones,  E.  Williams,  and  W.  O.  Pugh,  iii.,  London, 
1807;  newed.,  Denbigh,  1870,  754  sqq.).  The  Fables 
of  Cadoc  the  Wise  maybe  found  miolo  ManuscriptSf 
ed.  E.  Williams  (London,  1848). 

Biblioorapht:  Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hiat.,  i.  489-492;  W.  J.  Rees, 
Uvea  of  the  Cambro-Britiah  SainU,  22-96,  309-395,  468, 
687.  Llandovery.  1853;  A.  P.  Forbes,  Kalendara  of  Scot- 
Oah  SainU,  pp.  292-293,  Edinburgh,  1872. 

C^CILIAinJS.    See  Donatibm. 

C^DMON:  The  first  Christian  poet  of  England 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Cynewulf  (q.v.),  the 
only  Anglo-Saxon  versifier  whose  name  is  known; 
d.  about  680.  All  information  concerning  him 
comes  from  Bede,  who  states  {Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  24) 
that  he  was  a  brother  in  Hilda's  monastery  at 
Streameshalch  (see  Hilda,  Saint)  and  learned  the 
art  of  song,  not  from  men,  but  from  God.  Till  well 
advanced  in  years  he  lived  a  secular  life,  and  he 
often  left  a  merry  company  where  all  were  called 
on  to  sing  in  turn,  feeling  his  inability  to  comply. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  went  from  the  hall  to  the 
stable,  it  being  his  duty  that  night  to  watch  the 
animals,  and  in  his  sleep  he  saw  some  one  standing 
before  him  and  commanding  him  to  sing  of  the 
Creation — ^which  he  thereupon  was  enabled  to  do. 
reciting  an  original  poem,  which  Bede  gives  in 
Latin  translation.^  On  awaking  Csdmon  re- 
membered the  poetry  of  his  dream,  and  proceeded 
to  add  more  of  the  same  purport.  Being  brought 
before  the  abbess  Hilda,  he  related  his  vision,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  learned  men  there  present, 
put  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  repeated  to 
him  into  excellent  verse.  Thereupon  he  was 
received  itito  the  monastery  and  instructed  in  the 
Biblical  stories,  large  portions  of  which  he  subse- 
quently versified.  Among  these  were  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  whole 
history  of  Genesis;  the  departure  of  the  children 

^  "  Now  ought  we  to  praise  the  founder  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  the  power  of  the  Creator,  and  his  wisdom,  the 
deeds  of  the  Father  of  Glory;  how  he,  since  he  is  God  eter- 
nal, is  the  author  of  all  things  wonderful,  and  the  one  who 
first  created  the  heaven  as  a  roof  for  the  sons  of  men,  then 
the  earth — the  almighty  guardian  of  the  human  race." 
Bede  explains  that  he  gives  the  sense,  not  the  order  of  words, 
and  wisely  remarks  that  no  verses  can  be  transferred  verba- 
tim from  one  language  to  another,  no  matter  how  well  it 
may  be  done,  without  losing  much  of  their  beauty  and 
power. 
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of  Israel  from  Egypt  aud  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  promise;  the  incarnation,  pasBJon,  reflurrec- 
tioo,  antl  aacenBion  of  Christ :  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  preaching  of  the  apw^Ues; 
the  terror  of  future  judgment ^  the  horror  of  hell, 
and  the  bSesaedness  of  haavcn;  and  many  other 
things  by  whleh  he  sought  to  lead  men  from  the 
love  of  the  world  and  to  the  choice  of  a  good  life. 
He  waa  a  very  religious  man  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  was  in  complete  accord  with  his  devout  and 
tranquil  life*  Bed  a  was  born  before  Ciedmon's 
death  and  lived  not  far  from  his  monatjtery;  hence 
his  account  is  worthy  of  belief.  The  attempt  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgravo  to  show  that  the  stofy  is  a 
mere  monk's  tale  is  to  be  rejected.  No  doubt  a 
monk  named  todmon  lived  at  Streameahalch 
and  wrote  poetry  there,  and  evidently  he  was  of 
low  orij^  and  unlearned.  Several  poems  from 
a  manuscript  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library — a 
paraphraise  of  Genesis  of  more  than  2,900  lines; 
Exodus,  about  60O  lines;  Daniel,  about  800  lines; 
and  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
the  lament  of  the  fallen  angels,  Christ's  visit  to 
hell,  and  the  temptation  of  Christ,  formerly  known 
as  the  Christ  and  Satan — were  published  by  Fran- 
ci»cuB  Junius  (Frangoia  du  Jon)  at  Amsterdam 
in  1655  and  attributed  to  Ca^dmoa.  At  present 
it  is  conceded  that  only  the  first  of  these  poems 
has  any  claim  to  be  considered  the  production  of 
Canlmon,  and  that  even  this  has  been  transmitted 
in  an  interpolated  and  much  modified  form  (see 
Hei.iand,the,  and  theOlD'Sa^os  Genisis)  ;  many 
think  that  it  contains  no  work  of  Cffidmon's  at  alL 
The  hymn  mentioned  by  Bede,  however,  ia  pre- 
served in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  (Ca*dmon's 
ow*n)  by  a  Cambridge  manuscript  of  the  Histmia 
tcch^imtka  and  ia  the  oldest  extant  Christian  |)oem 
in  a  Germanic  tongue^  {R.  WCtKER,) 

BiBLiooRAFifT:  B»id?fl  the  edition  of  Juniu*,  the  poema  of 
tbe  Isodkian  m^nusmpt  hav«  b«cn  pubLL&bed  by  the 
BcKiieiy  of  AntiquarieA  of  Londou^ — CadnKm'*  Metrical 
Paraphrase  &f  Parts  of  the  Holy  Stripturt  in  Anglo-Sa^an, 
vHh  an  Eni/liih  Trantlaiian,  I^utet,  and  a  vtrhal  indf^  by 
B,  TAorpe,  LomioOp  1S32,  The  name  society  *.1mj  pub- 
li«li«d  in  their  ArrhtroUii^a^  xjciv.  (1832),  6fty-tWD  pLat«a 
illuRtriLUvij  of  the  manuscript,  includLog  the  iUumma- 
t'lann,  ruLnaued  iwpu-atjfly  i^mlon^  1833.  I^ter  editions 
BTD  by  K.  VV.  Douterwek,  2  voIa.,  GQterflloh.  1^0-54, 
mad  C.  W.  M.  Grein,  in  hifl  Bihliothek  d^  aimiUftchaiachen 
P«etT«;  ii.  31(5-562.  new  td.  by  ii.  Wdlker,  Leip^iit.  1S94. 
Grein  hoi*  iUj^  fumiiohcrd  a  ri^nnun  translation  in  ii I liti? ra- 
ti ve  verse  in  Dichtungen  drr  A  nfld*ai:Aflen  Mtoiirrimcnd 
Ubrrwelst.  Giittiof^etif  ]Stj3.  Con<tult  further:  BJr  Francis 
Faljjmve,  i  a  ^  rrA  frohffia,  x^iv.  ( 1 832)  34 1  - 343 .  repri  nted 
by  Cook,  pp,  12-13  (m«  bclowK  W.  H.  F.  BosanquPt. 
TAe  Fall  uf  Man  or  Paradise  Lt3*t  of  C€^nwn  Trantlatrd 
in  VerK.  Lcmdon.  ISflO;  E.  Bicvcrn,  Der  Heiiand  und  die 
unjrcZjftfA^fAe  Genesis,  Tiallep  1375:  R-  S.  WntMin,  Ctpd- 
mam,  thm  Firnt  Enu^ith  Poet,  London,  1SV5;  B,  ton 
Brink,  GearhlchU  der  frnoUMrhen  fAttrral-ur,  i.,  2il  «d,, 
Stmabunt,  189«,  En«.  imnHU,  London,  18fi3;  J.  Earle, 
Aniflo-Sa^i^n  Littrature,  London,  1^4;  R,  Willkcr, 
GrundriMM  rur  Gacki^hte  dfr  qnjjeisOrAjTjjirAfn  Litttratitr, 
Lfciptiie,  1S85t  idem,  Gesd\ichte  der  rnfffinehrn  Littrrotw. 
Ldpaic.  ISQfl;  A,  Ebort,  AUgtmeint  OeMthichU  drr  Lit- 
teratur  det  M itttlaltera,  vol,  nL,  Lviptt-w,  1887^  A.  S,  Cook, 
in  the  PuMiaitiouM  of  the  Modtrn  iMrmuap*^  AModaiion 
of  Am^i^a,  vol.  vu,  part  1,  pp,  0-28.  Ballimore,  1801; 
PlummPT'fl  f?«rf<F,  ii.  24S~258,  Oxf*>nl.  18tHJ;  W,  BrifEht. 
Early  Engli*h  Ctiurrh  HisUtry,  pp.  311-31  ft,  Oxford,  1897; 
B.  T.  Giukin,  Cadm&n,  ths  Firti  EnQlish  port,  London. 
1602.  For  tbo  ptrikirvg  rewmblance  between  pitrtB  of  the 
Gen^iia  and  Milton '«  Paradiw  Xxifli.  connult   L  DijirBfiti> 


Amenities  of  Ltlmrfure,  pp.  3T-50v  «1-  B.  DittMli  Lg*- 
don.  1875;  B.  H.  Gurteim,  The  Epic  of  the  Fmil  ef  #«*, « 
Cimiparativt  Stud)f  of  Cadmon,  Danie,  And  Jf  ftOm,  Loadm, 
ISO©  {gives  rednoed  f^ceiJuilei  of  thm  iUiifnin^tioin  d  lli 
Bodleian  m&tmncnpt). 

C^LESTIUS,     See  Pelaoius,  PBx.^GlANlsit. 

C^RULARIUS,  MICHAEL:  Patriarch  c^f  Ow- 
etantmople  1043-58.  The  ex&ci  <Jate  and  pUa 
both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  tioknowiif  and  frw 
details  of  hta  life  are  certain.  Duriiig  tl^  teigp 
of  Michael  the  Paphtagonian  (1034—41)  he  ww 
banished  for  coaspiracjr,  but  he  waa  rajaed  to  tibe 
patnarehate  by  Constantine  Monotnachus,  who 
hoped  to  find  in  him  a  firm  ally.  Csrulario^ 
however,  BtteDuoiisly  defended  the  rights  of  thi 
Church,  and  liis  chief  importanoe  ia  du©  to  the  fid 
that  his  oouree  resulted  in  the  complete  cleavife 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  M 
the  very  timti  when  the  Nonnan  War  gaw  tin 
Byaantine  court  and  the  pope  an  opporttmily  to 
draw  more  closely  together,  the  patnarcb  viototly 
suppressed  the  Latin  ritual  ob^rved  in  manj 
cloisters  and  churches,  and  renewed  the  andcnt 
charges  of  Photiua  (q.vO  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  Trani  in  Apvilis,  reserving  his  spedal  attack  for 
the  Roman  use  of  imtcaveDed  bread  hi  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  he  condemned  as  Jewish.  Leo  IX 
replied  with  a  haughty  defense  of  the  primacy  of 
Rotne,  and  at  Con^tanttne's  request  an  embissy 
was  sent  to  Couitantinople,  headed  by  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  Humbert.  Their  letters  were  in  tended  to 
win  over  the  emperor  and  humble  the  patriarcb, 
and  the  feeble  Constantino ,  overawed  by  Hum- 
bert's attacks  on  the  Greek  Church,  had  neithef 
the  courage  to  protect  Cjerularius  nor  to  oppoe 
him  opcnSy.  The  patriarch,  howe%*er,  refujsed  to 
yields  and  on  July  16,  J 054,  the  embassy  excooQ- 
municateil  him  and  all  his  adherents.  A/ter  the 
dcpartyre  of  the  envoys*  C^rularius  regained  hk 
prcstif^ewith  Constantine,  and  maintained  it  during 
the  reign  of  Theodora^  Isaac  Comnenus,  on  the 
other  hanfl,  banished  him  on  account  of  his  arro- 
gance in  Hf58,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  ibortly 
afterward.  In  addition  to  the  letters  already 
mentioncfl^  Cienilarius  Vfas  the  author  of  some 
decrtrtals  {De  episcoporum  jydi^i^,  De  nupHis  in 
fie pt I  mo  gradu  non  omtraheTidis,  De  sacerdoti^  viore 
adtiUerio  pollMia;  edited  by  Rhallen  and  Potlis, 
*'  Collection  of  Canons/*  v.  40-47)  and  a  few  wiiUngs 
fltill  preserved  in  manuscript  {De  missa.  Opus  contru 
Latinos ;  listed  by  F^abricius,  Bibliotheca  Grata,  ed- 
Harles,  xi.  195-197),  (Philipp  Metkiu) 

BtBUOt^HAPHT!  C.  Wiil,  Afto  ii  seripta  *  .  .  d€  e&i^uwsim 
tixlesitP  .  .  .,  Marbung,  1801;  J.  Hc!T^nN>th«r,  PJkoiivit. 
vol.  iiiKH  ItefsonflbiiTK,  iSC®  (mh  in  origioil  mMter);  A. 
Pichlcr^  Gesehichte  der  kirehtichen  Trenrmnu  nrijdWn  dem 
Orient  und  Occident,  2  Vols.,  Munich,  18air-Ct5^  R_  Bam- 
m^nn.  Die  Politik  der  Pttpste.  vol.  ii.,  Elberfetd,  186B-4Mh 
W.  Fineher,  Studien  tur  hf^tanlinischen  Gemchichte  des  df' 
ten  Jakrhunderis^  Plnnen,  1883;  K.  Krumbiuher.  {?«- 
tchichte  d£T  biiianiim$i'hi^  Litieratur,  pK«!dta,  Mumeh, 
lSft7, 

C^SARIUS  OF  ARLES;  Bishop  "of  Aries;  b.  at 
Cliftlon-sur-Sadnc  {^3  m.  n.  of  MAcon)  469  or  470; 
d.  at  Aries  (44  m.  n.w.  of  Marseilles)  Aug*  27,  542. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  before  his  eighteenth  year, 
but  at  the  ai*e  of  twenty  he  went  to  the  famous 
cloister  on  the  island  of  L^rins,  although  it  was  now 
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declining  under  the  weak  abbot  Porcarius.  There 
Caesarius  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Faustus,  who  had  been  abbot  of  L^rina  for  some 
thirty  years,  and  these  works  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  him  throughout  his  life.  Porcarius  ap- 
pointed him  master  of  the  refectory, 
Early  Life,  but  the  discontent  of  the  monks 
caused  his  removal,  and  he  thereupon 
devoted  himself  so  rigidly  to  fasting  that  it  became 
necessary  to  send  him  to  Aries  in  search  of  health. 
He  there  became  acquainted  with  Firminus,  and 
at  his  request  began  the  study  of  rhetoric  with 
Pomerius  of  Africa,  who  is  now  generally  regarded 
aa  identical  with  the  author  of  the  De  vita  comem- 
plativa.  Pomerius  was,  moreover,  a  follower  of 
Augustine,  and  seems  to  have  won  his  pupil  over 
to  this  teacher.  Recognizing  in  Csesarius  a  fellow 
countryman  and  kinsman,  iEontius,  bishop  of 
Aries,  not  only  ordained  him  and  placed  him  in 
charge  of  a  monastery,  but  also  induced  the  clergy, 
citizens,  and  king  to  appoint  him  his  successor. 
In  502,  therefore,  Caesarius  became  bishop  of  Aries, 
though  sorely  against  his  will. 

His  first  measure  was  to  make  daily  attendance 
at  church  agreeable  to  the  laity,  largely  by  singing, 
and  he  also  required  them  to  learn  passages  from 
the  Bible,  in  addition  to  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  administration  of  funds  was  entrusted 
to  laymen  and  deacons,  and  he  strove  to  main- 
tain firm  discipline,  being  apparently 
Bishop,  the  author  of  the  first  Occidental 
502.  manual  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
Statuta  ecclesicB  antiqua.  In  505 
Csesarius  was  charged  with  high  treason  by  his 
secretary  Licinianus,  and  was  banished  to  Bordeaux 
by  Alaric  II.,  although  he  quickly  proved  his 
innocence  and  was  permitted  to  return.  On  Sept. 
11,  506,  he  resumed  the  long  interrupted  series  of 
Gallic  synods  with  the  Synod  of  Agde  (q.v.),  and 
the  canons,  evidently  written  by  Caesarius,  are 
important  documents  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
Particularly  noteworthy  among  them  are  the 
resolutions  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  slavery, 
celibacy,  and  church-property  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  set  aside  for  the  poor.  The  death  of 
Alaric  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  synod  ended 
the  kingdom  of  Toulouse,  and  in  508  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians  began  the  siege  of  Aries.  A 
relative  of  the  bishop  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
Caesarius  himself  was  charged  with  treason  and 
imprisoned,  escaping  only  when  the  treason  of  the 
Jews  who  had  accused  him  became  known.  In 
510  the  city  was  relieved,  and  Caesarius  cared  for 
the  captives  without  regard  to  creed,  in  addition 
to  ransoming  many  with  the  money  and  ornaments 
of  the  churches.  Three  years  later,  however,  he 
was  cited  to  appear  before  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
probably  because  of  his  ex|>enditures  of  church 
funds  for  the  foundation  of  a  nunnery  at  Aries 
and  similar  purposes,  but  he  won  the  king  com- 
pletely to  his  side,  and  received  such  rich  gifts  from 
all  quarters  for  the  ransom  of  Burgundian  captives 
that  he  was  able  to  bring  to  Aries  8,000  solidi 
(about  $56,000).  From  Ravenna  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  in  October  gave  the  pope  a  petition,  in  which 
h?^  requested  permission  to  employ  church  funds 


for  cloisters;  to  abrogate,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
clergy  in  Gaul,  the  hieratic  curstis  honorum,  on 
which  strict  stress  was  laid  at  Rome;  and  also 
asked  information  regarding  the  marriage  of  widows 
and  nuns,  bribery  in  the  election  of  bishops,  and 
the  prohibition  against  naming  a  bishop  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  metropolitan.  On  Nov.  6, 
513,  the  petition  was  granted  with  a  few  reservar 
tions,  Symmachus  allowing  only  the  usufruct  to 
be  devoted  to  cloisters  and  the  like. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Caesarius  between 
514  and  523,  although  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Genmda  in  516-517  show  that  his  influence  was 
traceable  in  Spain.  In  523,  however,  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  exercise  his  metropolitan  func- 
tions, since  the  peaceable  intervention  of  Theodoric 
in  the  Franko-Burgundian  War  brought  ten  cities 
of  Burgundy  under  the  sway  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
Caesarius  now  held  five  synods:  Aries,  524;  Car- 
pentras,  527;  Orange  and  Vaison,  529;  and  Mar- 
seilles, 533.  The  disciplinary  and  legislative 
activity  of  Caesarius  accordingly  lies  in  the  Statuta 
ecclesicB  antiqua  and  in  the  canons  of  the  six  synods, 

to  which  should  probably  be  added 
Synods      the  decrees  of  what  is  commonly  con- 
after  523.    sidered  the    second   synod  of    Aries. 

Stress  should  also  be  laid  on  his  care 
for  the  rural  communities  and  for  the  erection  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  As  early 
as  the  Statuta^  moreover,  Caesarius  had  taken  for 
granted  the  right  and  duty  of  preaching,  and  he 
insisted  on  it  again  in  the  Admonition  which  seems 
to  have  appeared  at  the  synod  of  Vaison.  The 
Council  of  Orange  (June  3,  529)  was  the  only  one 
devoted  to  a  dogmatic  question,  and  also  the  only 
one  which  received  papal  sanction  as  an  ecumenical 
council.  This  was  apparently  the  conference  of 
bishops  of  Vienne  (mentioned  in  the  Vtto),  who, 
as  Semi-Pelagians,  attacked  the  doctrine  of  grace 
taught  at  Aries,  while  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toulon, 
represented  Caesarius,  who  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending,  and  defended  the  dogma  of  pre- 
venient  grace.  The  epilogue  of  its  resolutions, 
apparently  written  by  Caesarius  himself,  ascribes 
free  will  to  all  the  baptized,  and  rejects  predes- 
tination to  damnation.  His  own  position  toward 
this  problem  first  became  clear  in  1896,  when  Morin 
edited  the  treatise  Quid  dominua  CcBsarius  senaerit 
contra  eos  qui  dicunt  quare  aliis  det  Deus  graiiam^ 
aliis  non  det,  in  which  he  maintains  that  divine 
grace  works  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  man, 
while  God  acts  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 
The  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth  century 
saw  the  climax  of  the  activity  of  Caesarius,  and  his 
relations  with  Rome  changed  for  the  worse.  Pope 
Agapetus  charged  him  with  cruelty  and  injustice 
in  his  proceedings  against  Contimieliosus,  bishop 
of  Riez,  although  he  had  acted  simply  in  accord 
with  Galilean  usage  and  had  defended  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.  Under  Pope  VigiUus  he  was 
obliged,  as  vicar  of  the  Roman  See,  to  render  a 
decision  in  a  question  of  marriage,  which  was  dis- 
regarded. Old  and  sickly,  he  took  no  personal 
part  in  the  French  synods,  although  the  ecclesias- 
tical influence  of  his  pupils  remained  important. 
He  lived,  however,  to  see  the  cloister  which  he  had 
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founded  on  Aug.  26,  512  or  513,  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  to  complete  a  biahopric  of  forty 
years. 

No  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Cffisariuu 
cxiflla  as  yet,  although  the  Benetijctine  Germame 
Morin  has  long  becsn  preparing  one,  but  the  places 
m  which  his  scattered  w^ritings  may  be  found 
are  given  by  Arnold,  435^50  (ef.  491-466).  Mal- 
nory,  v.-x\iii.,  and  Fe^sler-Jungmann,  438,  452. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  his 
most  ini]>ortant  writings  are  Ixis  iermonit.  H\h 
chief  sources,  often  noted  in  Ids  manuscript,  were 
Augustine,  RufiniiH,  Faust  us,  Salvianus,  and 
EucheriuSj  and  his  generoaity  in  giving  of  hiw 
treasures  to  others  luts  resulted  in  the  ascription 
of  many  of  liiJ^  sermons  to  Augustine,  Faustus,  and 
Bimilar  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  prepared 
homilianets,  represented  by  Cod.  Lactn.  12t  (ninth 
century)  and  Pnrimn.  10605  jd.  71  (thirteenth 
century).  A  similar  collection  contains  forty- two 
admonttionbi,  and  a  third  ia  devoted  to  sermons 
for  tlifi   cloister.     A  special   category 

WorkSi  is  formed  by  the  homlliea  for  the  Old 
Testament  lessons  for  each  fagit,  and 
theso  are  supplemeated  by  interpretations  of  text  ft 
of  the  New  Testament,  Another  group  of  sermons 
is  eschatological  and  a  third  is  important  for  the 
history  of  penance.  Ilis  monastery  rule^  are 
extremely  vahmble  for  the  history  of  asceticism, 
and  his  regulations  for  nuna,  based  on  Augustine's 
letter  Ad  ^anciimoniaies,  the  ao^^^alled  rules  of 
Macarius,  and  liis  own  monastic  rules,  received  their 
final  form  in  534  and  clearly  show  the  various 
strata  of  their  development*  Of  the  other  writings 
of  t'ajsarius,  only  the  lettere  need  be  considered, 
for  the  TeslaTnenlum  beati  Cce^rii  (MPL^  IxviL 
1139-^2)  is  now  recognized  as  spurious. 

(F.  Arnold.) 

BtBLioOEtACHT:  SouTCCfl  for  a  life  jltb;  Epitt  Arttaiente*, 
w  MQH,  EpiaL,  ill  1-83.  ed.  W.  Gundlach,  Hanover. 
ISfil;  Ctmcilia  tjn?i  Merovinffidt  in  MGH^  Lmff.^t  nectio 
lii,  port  I,  pp.  37-01.  ed,  Maaaseti,  ib.  160(3.  The  early 
lives  are  in  MQH,  SttipL  rer,  Menn^ingicarum*  iii.  457- 
501 ,  ed.  B.  Knwch,  ib.  IftOfi,  and  in  ASB^  27  Aug.,  vi.  04- 
83,  with  comment  by  iStilting,  pp.  60-64,  Corutult:  A, 
MiUiiory,  5.  C^iaire  i^iqum  dWrhs,  Pari«»  1804;  C.  F. 
Araold,  C&aarifiM  von  AreUUe  und  die  goltitche  Kiri-hf 
seiner  Zeit,  Leip«ie»  1894;  HUUtire  UtUraife  dm  ta  Ftanc*^ 
iii,  190.  iv.  U  X,.  p.  3CV..  xii.,  p.  vii.;  J.  M.  Trichaud.  H«- 
Ivire  de  S,  CiMam,  nffque  dArit*,  Arjta,  1&5S:  U.  Ville- 
vieille.  Hi^oirt  de  S.  CiMaitt,  Aii-*n- Provence,  1S84; 
P,  Lcjay.  Lem  BtrmonM  de  C^Maire  d'Arlt^.  in  Repue  U^ 
Uique,  iv.  <  18951  593-010;  J.  FeMler,  If\tiituH&nea  palro- 
l&fn<r.  ed,  B.  Jungmann,  ii.  4vlR-452.  Innsbruck,  1896; 
G.  PfeilHchifler,  Oer  Otttfftjthm  Ktiniff  Theoderich  der  Gnxate 
ui\d  die  katholiMcht  Kirche,  pp,  123-136,  Md^n^tcr,  1S9C; 
Hefelp,  CoTicilienffeschickiet  ii,  flS-TT,  Eog.  truul.,  iv»  131^ 
143  sqq. 

CESARIUS  OF  HEISTERBACH,  hois'ter  bflH: 
Monk;  b.  prohably  at  Cologne  c,  llSOj  d.  at 
Heisterbaeh  (2t)  m.  s.  of  Cologne)  c.  1240.  He 
received  an  excellent  education  at  Cologne  and 
gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Church  Fathere 
and  claeaical  writers.  In  1198  or  1199  he  entered 
the  monastciy  of  the  Cistercians  at  Heii^terbaeh 
and  sp^ent  his  life  there  in  quiet  seclusion^  He 
became  master  of  the  novices,  and  also  prior 
according  to  Henri quez  (Monologium  Cistercieiuej 
ad  diem  23  Sept,),     His  literary  activity  m  closely 


connected   with    his    monastic   duties.     Only   six- 
teen of  his  many  writings  are  extant  and  most  of 
these  are  titill   in   manuscript.     One  of  the   be&t 
known  is  the  Dialogus  miTaculonim  or  De  mtraeuiU 
el  vtsionibus  ^ui  tempori^  (etL  J,  Strange,  2  vols., 
ColognCi  ISol ;  index,  Coblens,  1857;  see  bibliography 
below  for  title  of  German  select  transl.).   As  master 
of  the  novices  denarius  had  to  acquaint  the  future 
monks  with  the  regnlatioriM,  opinions,  and  deddona 
of  the  order j  and  he  believed  the  beat  way  to  ac- 
complish this  was  by  means  of  examples.     At  the 
request  of  liis  abbot  he  committ'ed  his  instructions 
to  writing  and  the  copiouane»s  and  variety  of  his 
material  J  drawn  from  the  recent  past  as  well  as 
more  remote  anticjinty,  is  surprising.     His  written 
sources  belong  mostly  to  the  Cistercian  order,  but 
he   also   drew    from   oral    eommimi cations.     Each 
narrative  is  intended  to  have  a  religious  or  moral 
practicid  application,  but  Caesariu^  knew  how  to 
include  everything  under  these  heads,  and  thus  it 
happens    that  his  stories  contain  many  poiitta  of 
iDtere»t  for  contemporaneous  histoid  and  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.     In   a  series  of   pictures  he 
brings  before  us  the  life  on  the  Lower  Rliine,  espe- 
cially at  Cologne,  and  we  often  meet  with  popular 
beliefs  and  superstitions  in  which  aurvivsla  of  old 
Germanic    mythology    may    still    be    discovered. 
The  Dialogus  is  especially  important  for  informa- 
tion   oonceming   ecclesiastical    customs    and    con- 
ditions,   especially    in    the    monastic    life.     The 
regulations  of  the  monasteries,  especially  among 
the  CistereianSj  the  chorus-winging  and  work,  the 
eating  and  sleeping,  the  fasting  and   bloodletling 
of    the  monks — all  eomew  before  us  in  living  ex- 
amples.    CfiFsarius  is  mucU  in  earnest  about  the 
evils  of  confession;  he  suppresses  the  wot«t,  but 
what  he  tells  is  bad  enough  and  his  judgment  upon 
it  is  severe  (cf.  iii.  41  and  4^).     For  the  rest  the 
dialogue  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  witness  to  the 
mania  for  miracles  and  the  belief  of  the  time  in  the 
man^eloiis.      One  findx  everywhere  an  Interference 
of    partly   fUvine^    partly   demonic    powere   with 
earthly  happenings,  and  when  it  takes  place  the 
most   incredible   becomes    credible.     Here    h    the 
weak  point  of  the  book  which  must  not  bo  over- 
looked, despite  the  poetic  charm  of  many  narratives 
and  the  morally  pure  personality  of  Cseaarius.     He 
contributed  his  share  to  cause  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  sorcery  ^  in  incuhj  and  auccubi,  and  all 
sorts  of  devilish  intervention,  to  be  regardetl  as  a 
con.stituentpart  of  Christian  belief.     The  praise  be* 
stowed  on   the  Dialogue  induced  Caaari^is  to  pre* 
pare  a  second  work  of  the  kind,  not  however  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  the  Libri  Vlll  mirnexdofmm,  of 
which  only  three  books  are  presented  (ed*  Aloys 
Mcister,  Rome,  1901,  supplementary  vol.  to  the  Ra- 
mmrhe  Qtuariatsdinjt).    Cipsarius's  liistoricol  workv 
mQ]ude&Caialogusepij!icaporufnCohnUnstum{inJ,F. 
Bohmer,  Fonies  rerum  Genminicarum,  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1845, 272-282,  and.ed,  H.Cardauns,  in  AfGH.  Script., 
xxiv.,  1879,  345-347;    Germ,  tran.'il  by  ^L  Betb- 
any,  Elbe rf eld,  1898)  Bnd&Vii^isancti  Engclbrrti^&a 
archbishop  of  Cologne  who  was  murdered  byarela- 
ti  ve  in  1 225  (i  n  Bohiner ,  u  t  su  p. ,  294-329 ) .  This  work 
insures  to  Cjesarius  a  place  among  the  most  prom- 
inent biographers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  firitbook 
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describes  the  personality  of  Engelbert;  the  second 
describes  in  dramatic  manner  the  dangers  with 
which  the  arrogance  of  insubordinate  vajssois 
threatened  the  archbiwhopt  and  <?uds  with  a  thriving 
account  of  the  final  Cistastrophe.  The  third  book 
treats  of  the  miracles  of  Eugetbert,  who  was  revered 
as  martyr.  Lastly,  CGcsarius  dts^eo^es  no  minor 
place  among  the  preachers  of  hk  time.  His  homi- 
lies (edited  by  the  Dominican  J.  A,  Koppenstein, 
4  parts,  Cologne,  1615-28)  are  indeed  monastic, 
not  popular,  sermons,  like  those  of  Bemarcl  of 
Clairvaux.  But  both  have  in  common  the  rich 
application  of  Holy  Writ,  the  connection  of  moral 
and  fllicgfirical  exposition,  and  the  endeavor  to 
edify  their  hearers.  In  spite  of  their  simplicity 
they  reveal  an  indeed  unsought  for,  but  not  un- 
conscious art  m  their  plan.  Peculiar  to  CtesariuH 
and  corresponding  to  his  method,  already  noted ^ 
is  the  very  copious  intertwining  of  historical  ex- 
amples from  modem  times.  He  was  a  tnie  cliild 
of  \m  time,  and  belongs  to  it^  best.  In  him  still 
lives  the  spirit  of  the  old  Cistercians ,  as  Bernard 
impressed  it  on  the  order.  He  unites  an  earnest 
orthodoxy  with  fervent  piety  and  a  highly  moral 
sentiment.  Though  implicitly  devoted  to  the 
Church,  nevertheless  he  boa  a  keen  eye  for  its 
obvious  defects,  and  his  judgment  was  incorrupt^ 
ible.  Though  a  aealoua  monk,  he  did  not  lose  all 
interest  in  the  events  of  tlie  world,  and  the  political 
di^rders  of  the  time»  with  all  the  misery  which 
they  brought,  concern  him.  S.  M,  Deutsch. 

Bibuoorafuy:  A-  Kaufmann.  CaMoriu*  mn  Htitkrbocht 
ColoRTie.  1850,  2d*«i..  1^2;  W.Csve,*Sfri"p(otwrtjJcfieffia*h'-  * 
tofufm  kiMloria  Uttraria^  ye&r  1225.  2  vctia,,  Lcrndon^  1<^33-Si8; 
J.  H&rtitieLmf  Bibliolheca  Cohniennt.  pi>.  A2-A&,  Cologne, 
1747:  Hifltotra  iifl^Vairc  dt  ta  France,  jtviii.  194-201. 
P^rip,  183&;  Brp^iin,  Id  ^^ittchri}t  fiir  PhUatophit  urtd 
katholiMchc  Theohffie^  pp.  1-27,  Bonn,  1S45  (K^nttkiod  a 
Hat  of  hia  writlDgs  prepared  by  Uimnelf);  A,  W.  Wy-- 
bnuids,  Dv  DioWui  mtraculorum  van  Covariuj  tun  Heis- 
ttrhack^  jn  Studien  en  Bi}draQen,  ii.  l-HO,  Anwterdiuzi, 
1871;  K.  UnkeK  Die  HomUien  da  Cdaoriui  v<m  H tidier- 
bath  Unci  i/tme  Budeuiuni;  fftr  die  Kultur  tind  Siti^n^iv- 
wchichie  dea  ewiiilten  uTvi  lirt^Uehnien  JahrhitntittftJt,  in  An- 
nalen  *f*t  Ati(ori*fAen  T'^eneirw  fur  den  Ni^errkein,  xsxiv. 
(1879)  1-07;  A^  lOiiifmjinti,  Wund^rbart  und  denkwHrdi^^ 
OtMckichtfn  aua  den  Wifrken  d^n  CiiaitriuM  von  Heittetbath^ 
in  Annalen  da  AiMipriachen  Vereina  fUr  den  Nivderrhein, 
ColosDe,  2  partsr.  1884-01;  WiiM«nbach,  DGQ,  ii.  412,  4S5. 

C^SARIUS  OF  SPEYEIL     See  Francis,  Saint, 

OF    AfiSlBI,    AND    THE    FnANCtSCAN    OrDEII,    I.,    j  4j 

C^SAHOPAPISM :  A  name  applied  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  relations  between  Church  afid  State 
which  contemplates  the  secular  ruler's  exercising 
spiritual  power  also.  It  is  thus  the  cxin verse  of  the 
theocratic  aystem  which  the  popes  have  attempteii 
to  carry  into  effect  (i.e*,  in  regard  to  the  world 
at  large,  not  to  their  limited  states),  which  also 
underlies?  Calvin's  teaching  as  to  the  relations  of 
Church  and  St^te.  Its  principles  are  met  with  as 
early  as  355,  when  Const^intine  addrc^iied  tlie 
Synod  at  Milan  in  the  words:  **  Whatever  /  wilh 
let  that  be  acknowledged  as  a  '  canon  '  "  (Atha- 
nasius,  Hist  AHan.^  xxxiii.^  NPNFf  2d  aer*,  iv* 
281).  It  developed  more  rapidly  in  the  Eastern 
Church  becaUEHJ  fif  the  absence  of  the  counterpoise 
which  the  papacy  formed  in  the  West.     Justinian 


may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  representative  of  it; 
but  the  Church  managed  during  the  ioonoclastic 
controversy  to  free  itself  in  a  large  measure  from 
iinj>eriai  dictation.  Since  that  time  the  term  has 
not  borne  any  strict  application,  though  it  is  some- 
times applied  in  a  modified  sense  to  the  position 
of  the  Czars  since  Peter  the  Great  in  the  EuasiaJi 
Church,  and  has  sometimes,  though  with  still  less 
justice,  been  used  of  the  German  evangelical 
princes  who  hax^e  exercised  authority  in  spiritual 
tilings,  though  even  the  territorial  system  recog- 
nizes a  sphere  for  religion  independent  of  the  Stated 
See  ERASTUiJ,  Thohab.  (E.  Friebberg.) 

CAIAPHAS,  cai'o-fas  (more  exactly  Joneph,  who 
also  was  called  Caiaphasj  cf.  Joscphus,  Ah^,XV11L 
ii.  2):  The  Jewish  high  priest  who  held  office 
during  the  ministry  and  death  of  Jesus.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  four  high  priests  whom  the  Roman 
procurator  Valerius  Gratus  appointed  successively 
to  this  dignity.  As  Valerius  was  procitrator  from 
15  to  26  A.D.,  his  appointment  of  Caiaphas  must 
have  occurred  at  the  latest  in  26  a.d.  ;  most  likely 
it  hapf)enQd  c.  IS  a.d.,  as  Valerius  Gratus  probably 
appointed  Ishmacl,  the  first  of  the  four  high  priests » 
immediately  after  his  own  inauguration,  and  as  the 
next  two  remained  in  office  only  about  one  year, 
Caiaphas  held  his  office  until  c.  36  a.d.,  when  he 
waa  removed  by  Vitellius,  the  legate  of  Syria, 
His  administration,  therefore,  lasted  about  eighteen 
years — a  long  term  when  compared  with  that  of 
most  other  high  priests  of  the  Roman  period. 
For  this  he  was  probably  indebted  lej?s  to  his  ability 
than  to  his  submtssivencss  to  the  an li- Jewish 
policy  of  the  Roman  government.  Probably  he 
belongjed  to  the  party  of  the  Sadducees  and  shared 
their  fondness  for  foreign  ideas,  as  did  hts  father-in- 
law  Annas  (Acts  iv.  I,  6;  v.  17)  and  the  tatter's 
son  Annas  the  Younger  (Josephua»  Ant.,  XX.  ix.  1). 
8ee    Annas.  F.  Sieffert. 

Hi&uoaltAFKir:  A.  Edersheim,  Life  avtd  Timea  of  Jetus  th* 
Meadah,  ii.  647.  London,  18SS;  D.  F.  Strauss.  Ltben 
Jetu,  iv.  30  aqq.,  Bonn,  1895;  Schttrer,  GearMchte,  ii. 
204,  218,  Kng.  tmnal,  II.  i.  \g2,  1»9;  DB,  i.  33S;  EB,  i. 
171-172;  JE,  ii.  403;  aad^  in  general,  coinnujateiheB  on 
tbfl  Go»p«l^. 

CAILLm,  SAUTT,  OF  FEHAGH:  Irish  saint  of 
the  "  second  order "  who  flourished  about  560. 
His  alleged  history  m  a  typical  one  among  the 
stories  of  the  Irish  '^saints/'  and  is  also  note- 
worthy for  the  Ught  it  throws  on  the  conditions 
of  the  time  and  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  pagan  Ireland.  CaiUin's  kiasmcn  of  Dunmore 
(County  Gal  way)  had  determined  to  slay  a  part 
of  their  n umber »  the  land  having  become  over- 
populated;  butt  on  the  advice  of  the  saint ^  who 
had  received  Christian  education  in  Rome,  they 

I  Tbe  term  CDeflftropapiAm  is  eomewhat  opprobrious  in  its 
im plication*;  but  if  it  in  to  be  kept  in  tu«  %t  all  it  ift  Appli- 
cable to  aU  mdnarcrhical  ?oVf!rui]ien(4  iti  which  union  of 
Ciiurcb  and  State,  with  civil  cc^utrot,  pnvuld.  In  ^  Liniit«d 
nionarolxy  Like  Great  Britaiti  it  in  not  ju  mucb  the  kin^  oa 
the  cabinet,  reprementinc  a  malcirity  of  the  repreAeniativeft 
of  the  pevple,  that  exerciwA  authority  in  relicious  matteni. 
Where  imperial  authority  ia  Ism  Lkniled^  as  in  Germany,  se^ 
cle^ioaticiil  cfjntrtil  by  the  mivereiKii  or  his  rcpre-"M»ntatiTP  i* 
more  compl£'t«.  Wher^  iDipcrial  authority  is  abftohite^  »i  in 
Ei:J8«La  until  ren*ntly,  the  Vstta  €«arop&pij»m  jb  apiilicsble 
without  qualifi^oaUoEi.  A.  H,  H. 
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desisted,  and  CaiHin  undertook  to  find  more  land. 
In  the  course  of  the  search  he  came  to  Fenagh 
(County  Leitrim,  3  m.  s.w.  of  Ballinamore),  where 
he  converted  the  king's  son,  Hugh,  and  a  band  of 
warriors  sent  to  drive  him  away.  The  prince  then 
gave  the  saint  his  fortress  and  the  latter  built  a 
church  there.  When  the  druids  came,  at  the  king's 
behest,  to  expel  Caillin,  he  restrained  his  Christian 
followers  from  attacking  them,  and  turned  them 
into  stones.  Hugh  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death;  he  was  known  as  "  the  Dark " 
from  his  personal  appearance,  but  Caillin  made  him 
of  fair  complexion.  Notwithstanding  his  love  of 
peace,  Caillin  is  said  to  have  given  the  tribe  a 
cathach  or  standard,  a  mighty  talisman  in  battle. 

Bibliography:  The  Book  of  Fenagh,  ed.  D.  H.  Kelly  and 
W.  M.  Hennessy.  Dublin,  1876;  T.  Olden,  The  Church 
of  Ireland,  pp.  65-67,  London,  1892. 

CAIN,  KENITES:  The  Hebrew  word  Kayin 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  a  stock 
of  nomads,  associated  with  Midian,  Amalck,  and 
Israel,  mentioned  in  Judges  iv.  11  and  Num.  xxiv. 
22,  probably  also  to  be  read  in  I  Sam.  xv.  6b.  More 
often  the  form  Keni,  "  Kenite,"  is  met  (Gen.  xv. 
19;  Num.  xxiv.  21;  Judges  iv.  11,  17,  etc.).  In 
the  time  of  Moses  this  stock  seems  to  have  been 
dependent  on  the  Midianites,  since  Hobab,  Moses's 
father-in-law,  appears  (Judges  i.  16)  as  the  head 
of  a  Kenite  family,  and  in  Num.  x.  29  is  designated 

as  a  Midianite,  as  is  Jethro  in  Ex. 

The        iii.  1  and  Reuel  in  Ex.  ii.  16.     Mid- 

Kenites.     ianites  is  most  likely  the  larger  term 

and  includes  the  Kenites  as  one  of  the 
branches.  The  Kenites  attached  themselves  to 
the  Israelites  during  the  wandering;  at  the  time 
of  Barak  and  Deborah  the  Kenite  Heber  was  near 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  detached  from  the  rest  of  his 
tribe  (Judges  iv.  11).  In  Saul's  time  the  Kenites 
were  associated  with  the  Amalekites.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  I  Chron.  ii.  55  the  Kenites  are 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Rechabites,  who 
retained  primitive  customs,  suggesting  their  ad- 
herence to  a  nomadic  form  of  life  and  to  the  primi- 
tive Yahweh-religion  of  the  desert  (Jer.  xxxv.). 

This  stock  of  Cain  was  apparently  intended  to  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  patriarchs  of  the 
race  (Gen.  iv.  1-16);  the  conclusion  of  Wellhausen, 
Budde,  and  Stade,  however,  is  that  originally  the 
story  of  Cain  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Kenites 
for  the  following  reasons:  Gen.  iv.  7  sqq.  deals 
with  the  world  at  large  (verses  17,  20-22);  Gen.  iv. 
1-16  with  the  land  of  Israel  and  neighboring  deserts. 
The  Adhamahf  "  ground,"  of  Gen.  iv.  14  can  be 
only  the  land  inhabited  by  Israel  from  which  Cain 

was    banished.     Gen.    iv.    20    makes 

Their       Jabal  the  ancestor  of  nomads,  wliile 

Relation    Cain's    nomadic    condition    resulted 

to  Cain,     from  his  sin  (iv.  14-16).     Abel,  too, 

was  a  shepherd  of  small  cattle  who 
dwelt  in  Yahweh's  land.  The  story  of  Cain  in  this 
passage  can  not  be  imderstood  to  deal  with  the 
earliest  ages  of  mankind  because  of  the  advanced 
civilization  it  implies.  Its  region  is  the  southern 
part  of  Palestine;  it  explained  the  separation  of  a 
people  whose  God  was  the  same  as  Israel's  by  the 
commission  of  murder  which  is  named  fratricide 


because  of  the  close  connection  of  Kenites  and 
Hebrews.  The  mark  for  Cain,  worn  on  the  fore- 
head, must  have  denoted  adherence  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh  (cf.  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16;  Isa.  xliv.  6; 
I  lungs  XX.  38,  41),  and  implied  the  same  limits  in 
exacting  blood-revenge  as  were  obligatory  on  the 
Israelites. 

The  word  Kayin  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  an 
ancestor  of  a  part  of  mankind.  The  name  stands 
in  J  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  Cainite  table.  Gen. 
iv.  17.  In  its  present  form  this  includes  seven 
generations,  and  in  the  seventh  four  branches  ap- 
pear— ^Jabal  and  Jubal,  sons  of  Lamech  by  Adah, 
and  Tubal-cain  and  Naamah,  son  and  daughter  of 
Lamech  by  Zillah.  Cain  built  the  first  city  and 
named  it  after  his  son  Enoch;  Jabal  was  the  ances- 
tor of  nomads,  Jubal  of  musicians,  and  Tubal-cain 
of  artisans.     The  table  evidently  is 

Cain  in  an  account  of  supposed  origins  of 
Gen.  iv.  civilization,  so  is  to  be  related  to  Gen. 
ix.  20-27.  Then  Noah's  earlier  con- 
nection with  the  Cainite  table  through  Lamech 
is  probable,  though  in  Gen.  v.  28  (P)  he  is  a  Sethite. 
That  the  narratives  are  doublets  appears  on  com- 
parison (cf.  Cain  and  Kenan,  Methusael  and  Methu- 
selah, Ired  and  Jared,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Adam 
and  Eno8  both  mean  **  man  ").  The  Sethite  and 
the  Cainite  tables  are  both  traced  to  a  single  original, 
and  the  Cainite  line  of  J  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Sethite  line,  while  Gen.  iv.  25-26 
originally  preceded  iv.  17. 

The  present  form  of  the  text  is  probably  attrib- 
*  utable  to  the  editor  of  the  work  of  J  who  inserted 
the  flood  story.  He  borrowed  the  material  from 
an  o)d  Sethite  table,  and  setting  Cain  at  the  head 
formed  a  Cainite  table  and  inserted  the  Cain-story 
(Gen.  iv.  1-16)  and  the  sword-song  of  Lamech. 
He  thus  brought  into  juxtaposition  the  killing  by 
Lamech  and  that  by  Cain,  completed  the  identi- 
fication of  Cain  [father  of  the  Kenites  and  C^n 
brother  of  Abel]  through  Cain,  founder  of  the  dty. 
Thus  he  secured  a  contrast  between  the  godless 
Cainites  and  the  pious  Sethites  on  which  was 
founded  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  alienation 
from  God  was  in  the  Cainite  blood,  while  in  the 
Sethite  piety  was  instinctive. 

Of  the  other  names  in  the  table  little  need  be 
said.  In  II  Sam.  xxi.  16  Kayin  means  *^  a  spear," 
in  Arabic  and  Syriac  "  a  smith,"  and  possibly 
(Gen.  iv.  1)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  word  to 
"  make."  Enoch  {Hanokh)  is  the  name  of  a 
Reubenite  (Gen.  xlvi.  9)  and  a  Midianite  (Gen.  xxv. 
4)  stock  (cf.  the  Annakus  who  was  king  of  Phrygia, 
mentioned  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium).  With 
Jubal  should  be  connected  the  Hebrew  for  "  ram's 
horn  "  (Joshua  vi.  5).  Tubal  is  the  Tibareni  of 
Asia  Minor  (Gen.  x.  2),  while  the  addition  of  Cain, 
"  smith,"  goes  well  with  their  reputation  for  metal- 
work.  A  goddess  Adah  was  worshiped  by  Baby- 
lonians, and  one  named  Naamah  by  the  PheniciaoB. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

Bibliographt:  The  subject  is  treated  more  or  lees  ade- 
quately in  the  commentaries  on  Genesis,  best  in  A.  Dill- 
mann's«  Eklinburgh,  1897,  and  in  H.  Gunkers.  Qdttin- 
gen,  1902.  Consult  further:  I.  Goldziher,  Der  AfvtKoe 
bei  den  HebrHem,  Leipsic,  1876,  Eng.  transl..  London, 
1877;  K.  Budde,  BibUedie  Urgeediichte,  pp.  117  8qq..QM«- 
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sen,  1883;  F.  Lenormant,  Les  Origines  dt  I'hUtoire  d'apr^a 
la  Bible,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1880,  Eng.  transl.,  Beginningt  of 
Hittory,  London,  1883;  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Kompoaition 
dee  Hexateucha,  pp.  10  sqq.,  305.  Berlin.  1889;  H.  E.  Ryle. 
Early  Narralivea  of  Geneaia,  pp.  78-83,  London,  1892;  B. 
St&de,  in  ZATW.  xiv.  (1894)250  sqq.;  EB,  i.  622-628, 
iv.  4411-17;  DB,  i.  338-339.  On  the  later  Jewish  myth- 
ology, J.  A.  Eisenmcnger,  ErUdecktea  Jttdenihwn,  i.  462, 
471,  832,  836,  Frankfort,  1700. 

CAINITES:  According  to  Irenaeus  (Hcbt,,  i.  31), 
a  sect  of  the  Ophites  (q.v.)  who  worshiped  Cain  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Gnostic  Sophia,  treated  with 
hostility  by  the  demiurge.  They  saw  in  Judas  the 
one  who  best  of  all  knew  the  truth,  celebrated  his 
treason  as  a  mystery,  and  had  a  **  Gospel  of  Judas.'' 
The  notices  of  Pseudo-Tertullian  (Hcer,,  vii.)» 
Philastrius  {Hcer.,  ii.),  and  Epiphanius  {Hcer.y 
xxxviii.)  accord  with  these  statements.  Cain  was 
generated  of  higher  power  than  Abel,  and  Judas  was 
the  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  either  because 
by  his  treason  he  frustrated  Christ's  intention  to 
destroy  truth  (Philastrius),  or  because  he  compelled 
the  archons  to  kill  Christ,  and  so  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing the  salvation  of  the  cross  (Epiphanius).  When 
Tertullian  (Prceacriptio  hareticorumf  xxxiii.;  cf.  De 
baptismOf  i.)  mentions  "  Gaiana  heresis"  he  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  Cainites.  Cf.  also  Clement, 
Strom,,  vi.  108;  Theodoret,  Hcer.,  i.  15;  Hippolytus, 
Phil.,  viii.  20.  For  Cainites,  descendants  of  Cain, 
see  Cain,  Kenites.  G.  Kroger. 

Bibliography:  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  i.  448,  476,  646; 

Hamack,  LiUeratur,  II.  i.  538  sqq.;    see  literature  under 

GNosnciSH;  Ophites. 

CAIRD,  JOHN:  Church  of  Scotland:  b.  at  Green- 
ock (23  m.  w.n.w.  of  Glasgow),  Renfrewshire, 
Dec.  15,  1820;  d.  there  July  30,  1898.  He  -was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1837- 
1838,  1840-45;  M.A.,  1845),  interrupting  Ids  studies 
in  1838-39  while  engaged  in  his  father's  engineering 
works.  After  the  completion  of  his  education  he 
was  minister  successively  at  Newton-on-Ayr  (1845- 
1847),  Lady  Yester's,  Edinburgh  (1847-49),  Errol, 
Perthshire  (1849-57).  and  the  Park  Church,  Glas- 
gow (1857^2).  In  18G2  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  became  principal  and  vice-chancellor  in  1873, 
retaining  both  positions  until  his  death,  although  he 
announced  his  intention  of  resigning  early  in  1898. 
He  was  Croall  Lecturer  at  Eklinburgh  in  1878-79 
and  Gifford  Lecturer  at  Glasgow  in  1890-91  and 
1896,  though  a  stroke  of  paraljrsis  forced  him  to 
discontinue  this  second  course.  He  wrote:  Ser- 
mons (Edinburgh,  1858);  Introduction  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  (Croall  lectures  for  1878-79; 
Glasgow,  1880);  Spinoza  (Edinburgh,  1886);  and 
the  posthumous  University  Addresses  (Glasgow, 
1898);  University  Sermons  (1898);  and  The  Fun- 
damental Ideas  of  Christianity  (Gifford  lectures;  2 
vols.,  1899;  ed.,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by 
E.  Caird). 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  Caird,  memoir  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  The  FundamenteU  Ideaa  of  Chriatianity,  2  vols.,  Glas- 
gow. 18W;  DNB,  supplement,  i.  368-360. 

CAIRNS,  JOHN:  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Scotland;  b.  at  Ayton  Hill  (7  m.  n.w.  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed)  Aug.  23,  1818;  d.  in  Edinburgh  Mar. 
12,  1892.  After  being  the  wonder  of  liis  first  school, 
he  became  the  wonder  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
n.— 22 


burgh,  where  he  studied  arts  (1834-40),  and  of 
Secession  Hall,  where  he  studied  theology  (1840-43). 
In  1843-44  he  studied  and  traveled  on  the  Continent 
and  received  impressions  and  made  acquaintances, 
especially  in  Germany,  which  affected  his  life. 
From  1845  till  1870  he  was  minister  of  the  Golden 
Square  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  In  frame  he  was  massive,  and  he  liad  appar- 
ently great  powers  of  endurance,  but  he  toiled  too 
much,  responded  to  too  many  calls  in  every  direction, 
and  on  oh  sorts  of  errands,  and  so  in  1855  broke 
down  and  after  that  was  frequently  laid  aside. 
He  early  became  one  of  the  leallers  of  his  denom- 
ination, and  developed  into  one  of  the  foremost 
Scotchmen.  He  was  from  1867  to  1876  professor 
of  apologetics  in  the  theological  hall  of  his  denomi- 
nation in  Edinburgh;  in  1872  moderator  of  its  gen- 
eral assembly.  In  1876  he  gave  up  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  moving  to  Edinburgh  received  the  joint 
professorship  (with  the  principal)  of  systematic 
theology  and  apologetics — the  tenns  of  which  had 
been  lengthened  from  seven  weeks  to  five  months. 
In  1879  he  succeeded  to  the  principalship.  In  1880 
he  visited  America  and  was  a  prominent  character 
in  the  second  council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  of  heart 
disease  after  a  brief  illness.     He  never  married. 

His  best  work  was  done  upon  the  platform  and 
in  the  pulpit.  The  great  respect  felt  for  him  there 
and  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  counsel  withheld  criti- 
cism of  him  as  an  educator,  for  as  such  he  was 
less  successful.  He  had  considerable  learning  and 
remarkable  gifts,  especially  in  the  way  of  language, 
and  he  acquired  foreign  languages  readily,  even 
such  tongues  as  Assyrian  and  Arabic  when  in 
middle  life.  He  was  sprung  from  the  common 
people,  imdersood  how  to  address  them,  and  was 
reverenced  by  them.  His  natiure  was  genial,  free 
from  affectation  and  hauteur,  and  he  was  untiring 
in  the  service  of  others.  He  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  own  generation  by  his  broad-mindedness, 
moral  courage,  and  fervent  eloquence. 

The  topics  ui)on  which  he  spoke  with  convincing 
power,  springing  from  deep  conviction,  were  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  from  the  State;  home  and 
foreign  missions;  temperance,  and  (after  1874)  in 
advocacy  of  total  abstinence;  modification  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  by  a  declaratory  statement 
(adopted  1879);  imion  of  the  United  Presbyterian, 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  (real- 
ized as  far  as  the  first  two  are  concerned  in  1900); 
and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

His  literary  work  was  small  in  amount.  He 
published  aside  from  pamphlets  a  memoir  of  Rev. 
John  Brown,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
father  of  the  author  of  Rob  and  his  Friends  (Edin- 
burgh, 1860);  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Cunningham  lectures  for  1881;  and  after  his  death 
came  a  volume  of  liis  sermons,  Christ  the  Morning 
Star,  and  Other  Sermons  (London,  1892). 

Bibliography:  A.  R.  Maoewen,  Life  and  Lettera  of  John 
Caima,  Ix)ndon,  1898;  Principal  Caima,  in  the  Fanuma 
Seota  Seriea,  Edinburgh.  1903. 

CAIUS,  k6'us:  The  name  of  several  characters 
in  Roman  history,  of  whom  only  two  need  be  in- 
cluded here. 
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1,  Roman  author  early  in  the  tliird  century, 
mentioned  by  Hippolytus,  Dionysiua  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Eu^bius.  What  Theodorct  and  Je- 
rome tell  of  him  rests  on  Eusebitisj  Photiiis^s 
account  is  wort  Wees  ^  m  the  tradition  imm  which 
he  derived  it  confined  Hippolytus  and  CaJita. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Roman  pn-sbyter, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  title  of  **  bit*hop  of  the  na- 
tions" given  him  by  Photius  from  tradition.  In 
the  library  at  Jerusalem  Eusebius  foimd  a  work 
of  his,  the  "  Dialogue  with  Pmeliis  "  (tha  head  of 
the  Roman  Montanists);  but  this  is  the  only  one 
known.  From  the  quotationg  of  Eusebius  it  ap- 
pears that  Caius  rebuked  the  audacity  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  in  manufacturing  new  Seripturea,  that  he 
rejeete*!  raillenarianism  and  with  H  the  Apocalypje, 
and  that  he  recognized  only  thirteen  epistles*  of 
Paul.  Ebed  Je^u  (in  Aaacmani,  Bihl.  Oricni.,  III. 
!.,  p»  15)  says  that  liippolytua  wrote  M>me  Capita 
adversTu  Caium  ;  and  this  statement  i*  now  eon- 
firmed  by  the  discovery  of  Jolin  Gwynn,  who  found 
in  the  British  Museum  and  pubhshed  five  frag- 
menta  of  these  very  Capita  (Hennaihena,  vi.,  Dublin^ 
1S88).  From  the  statements  of  Caiua  here  attacked 
it  ifi  clear  that  he  spoke  strongly  agajjist  the 
eontenta  of  the  Apocalypse  (presumably  in  the 
**  Dialogue  "),  and  considered  tt  as  unworthy  of 
credence  and  confiicting  with  the  Holy  Script  urea. 
Thus  from  one  of  Eusebius'a  referencea  (Hint  €ccL, 
in,  Jtxiili.  1-2)  the  conclusion  is  almost  certainly 
juatified  that  Cains  held  the  Apocalypse  to  be 
the  work  of  Cerinthus,  Since  thia  view  is  als*o  that 
of  the  A!ogian6  of  Asia  Minor,  and  since  the  method 
of  Ilia  polemic  against  the  book  strikingly  suggests 
theirs,  a  connection  between  them  ts  a  plaui$ible 
hypothesis.  (A,  Harnack,) 

HippotytutfTogmenie,  m  Tlf,  vi.  3  (1801)*  121-128;  idem, 
Litieraiur,  i.  601-1503:  Kri^ii^r,  ffUtotj/,  pp.  320-321  (gives 
further  litflrnturc);  DCB,  L  384-580;  NPNF,  L  129,  160. 
183,  268. 

2.  Pope  283^296.  Thaie  dates,  Dec.  17  for  hia 
election  and  Apr.  22  for  his  death,  are  given  in  the 
Cdtiilogus  Liberianus ;  Eusebius  {Hist,  ct'c/.,  VII. 
xjndi.  1)  ascribes  to  liim  a  pontificate  of  about 
fifteen  years,  Tji  any  ciiae^  his  nile  falls  in  the 
peaceful  perioil  before  the  outbreak  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  anil  for  thia  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr  ia  in- 
credible. \ccording  to  the  Depo&Uio  epi^roporum 
he  waa  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St,  Calixtim, 

(A.  Hauck.) 

C  A  JETAN,  c  a' j  ^- 1  an  or  ca  j  'e-tan .  T  HO  MAS :  I  talian 
cardinal^  b,  at  Gaeta  Feb,  20,  1459;  d*  at  Rome 
Aug-  9t  1534.  Ilia  real  name  was  Jacopo  Vie,  he 
took  the  monastic  name  Thomas,  and  his  surname 
is  from  his  birthplace.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  en- 
tered the  Deniinican  order,  and,  de%*oting  himself 
to  studies  in  the  Thomist  philoaopliy,  became, 
before  he  was  thirty^  one  of  its  noted  teachers; 
he  was  made  general  procurator  in  bifl?  and  general 
a  year  later,  FaitMul  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Dominicans,  he  appearfi  in  1,511  aa  a  supporter  of 
the  poi>e  against  the  claims  of  the  Council  of  Pisa^ 
composing  in  defexiwe  of  his  p<isition  the  Traetatus 
(U  Comparotione  auctfirUatis  Papew  «f  eoncUwrum 


ad  invicem.  At  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-17) 
which  Juliua  IL  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Piaa,  Cajetan  played  the  leading  r61e^  and  it  waa  ha 
who  during  the  second  session  of  the  council  brought 
about  the  decree  recognising  the  infalUbility  of  the 
f^ojjc  and  the  superiority  of  liis  authority  to  that 
of  the  council.  For  hia  aer^ices  Leo  X.  made  him 
in  1517  cardinal  presbyter  of  Snint  Sisto,  Rome,  and 
bestowed  on  him  in  the  following  year  the  biabopric 
of  Palermo.  This  he  resigned  in  1519  to  take  the 
bishopric  of  Gaeta  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  for  whose  election  Cajetan  had  labored 
jealously*  In  1518  he  was  seat  as  legate  to  the 
Diet  of  Augrtburg  and  to  him,  at  the  wish  of  the 
Saxon  ejector,  was  entrusted  the  task  of  examining 
and  testing  tlie  teachings  of  Luther.  Treat isefl 
of  hia  own,  written,  without  knowledge  of  Luther's 
theses,  in  1517  ahow  that  Luther  waa  justified  in 
hia  assertion  that  on  the  doctrine  of  dispensation 
the  Church  had  as  yet  arrived  at  no  firmly  estah- 
liahcd  position;  the  doctrine  of  confeasioo  Cajetan 
seemed  also  to  regard  as  a  subject  open  to  CDOtro- 
versy.  Yet  more  than  investigator  and  thinker 
he  waB  politician  and  prelate,  and  hia  appearance 
at  Augsburg  in  all  the  splendor  of  ecclesiastical 
pomp  only  served  to  reveal  liim  to  Luther  as  the 
type  of  Roman  euriali^t,  hateful  to  Germans  and 
German  Cliriatianity,  Cajetan  was  active  in  fur- 
theriiig  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.,  retained  Infiu- 
ence  under  Clement  VI L,  suffered  a  short  term 
of  imprisonment  after  the  storming  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  and  by  Frundaberg 
(1527),  retired  to  liis  bishopric  for  a  few  years,  and, 
returning  to  Home  in  1530^  assumed  bia  old  posi- 
tion of  influence  about  the  pereon  of  Clement,  in 
whose  behalf  he  wrote  the  decision  rejecting  the 
appeal  for  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  made 
by  Henry  VI I r.  of  England  (March  23.1534;  printed 
in  Records  of  Oie  Reformation,  ed.  N.  Power,  Ok* 
ford,  2  vols.,  1870,  ii.  532-533).  Of  the  Refor- 
mation he  remained  a  ateatlfaat  opponent,  com- 
poaing  several  worka  directed  against  Luther^ 
and  taking  an  important  share  in  eliaping  the 
policy  of  the  papal  delegates  in  Gemiany.' 
Leanieii  tho^tgh  he  was  in  thescholastieat  he  recog- 
nised that  to  fight  the  HeformeTis  with  aome  chance 
of  auccesa  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
than  he  possesaed  was  neceasaiy.  To  thia  atudy 
he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  teal,  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Tea t amen t,  andj  in  the  eicpoaitton  of  his 
text,  which  lie  treated  critically,  allowed  liimaelf 
considerable  latitude  in  departing  from  the  literal 
and  traditional  interpretation.  In  the  very  field 
of  Thomist  philosojjhy  he  showed  striking  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  J  expressing  liberal  views 
on  marriage  and  ttivorce,  denying  the  exiatenee  of 
a  material  hell  and  advocating  the  celebration  of 
public  prayers  in  the  vernacular.  The  Sorbonne 
found  aome  of  theae  views  heterodoic,  and  in  the 


p  Cajetan  bore  wit  new  to  Lulber'p  dbility  when  he  ei- 
doimed,  ''  Egd  nolo  ampliim  cum  hac  bcmtja  cnllocjur.  h&bet 
enim  pnifundoA  oculo-i  et  minibile»  eperuUtioneta  in  c&pito 
auo.'*  {1  do  not  wi^nt  to  baYB  any  fvirthf?T  parley  with  thai 
bflMut:  for  ha  hu  thorp  eyea  &nd  wonderful  vpeculKtuKEM  in 
Im  haul. )] 
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1570  edition  of  his  celebrated  commentary  on  the 
Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (counted  among  the 
best;  new  ed.,  Lierre,  1892  sqq.)  the  objectionable 
passages  were  expunged.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  with  life  appeared  in  five  volumes  at 
Lyons,  1639.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibliography:  BenideH  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  works,  con- 
sult: R.  Simon,  Hiatoire  critique  du  Vieux  TettamerU,  p. 
319,  Rotterdam,  1678;  idem,  Histoire  det  principaux  com- 
mentateuradu  N.  T.,  p.  537.  1639;  C.  F.  Jjl«er,  in  ZHT, 
1858,  p.  431. 

CAJETA5S.     See  Theatines. 
CALAH.     See  Assyria,  IV.,  §  3. 

CALAMY:  The  name  of  an  English  family 
which  produced  several  distinguished  clergymen  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

1.  Edmund  Calamy  the  Elder:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  London  Feb.,  1600;  d.  there  Oct.  29,  1666. 
He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Caml)ridge; 
became  (1626)  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  Swaffham 
Prior,  Cambridgeshire;  thence  in  the  same  year 
removed  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk  as  lec- 
turer, where  he  remained  ten  years,  until  compelled 
to  retire  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Book 
of  SportSf  thereby  identifying  himself  with  the 
Puritan  party.  He  accepted  from  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  rectory  of  Rochford  in  Essex,  where 
he  remained  until  in  1639  he  was  chosen  pastor  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  Church  in  London,  where 
he  labored  imtil  1662.  He  composed  in  1641  with 
others  "  An  Answer  to  a  Book  entUledf  An  Humble 
Remonstrance  in  which  the  original  of  Liturgy  and 
Episcopacy  is  discussed :  and  Queries  proposed 
concerning  both.  The  Parity  of  Bishops  &  Pres- 
byters in  Scripture  demonstrated.  The  occasion  of 
their  Imparity  in  Antiquity  discovered.  The  Dis- 
parity of  the  Ancient  &  our  modem  Bishops  mani- 
fested. The  Antiquity  of  Ruling  Elders  in  the  Church 
vindicated.  The  PrelaticcU  church  bounded.  Writ- 
ten by  Smectymnuus  [i.e.,  S(tephen)  M(arshall), 
E(dmimd)  C(alamy),T(homas)  Y(oimg),  M(atthew) 
N(ewcommen),  and  W(illiam)  S(pur8tow)].  This 
reply  to  Joseph  HalFs  Humble  Remonstrance  became 
the  platform  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  that  became 
the  platform  of  the  Episcopal  party,  each  side 
claiming  jure  divino.  Several  other  tracts  were 
issued  in  the  controversy  pro  and  con.  Calamy 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  (1643),  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 
proceedings,  being  moderate  in  doctrinal  position, 
and  inclined  to  a  union  with  both  Independents 
and  Episcopalians  in  some  comprehensive  polity. 
He  also  became  one  of  the  most  energetic  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London;  took 
part  in  the  composition  of  the  Vindication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Government  and  Ministry ^  1649;  was 
the  author  of  the  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  Evan- 
gelici,  1654,  both  adopted  by  that  body.  He  had 
opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  was  active 
in  restoring  Charles  II.  to  the  kingdom  in  1659; 
was  one  of  the  divines  sent  to  Holland  to  treat 
with  him.  At  the  Restoration  in  1660  he  was 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  offered  ttie 
bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined.  With  Baxter,  Reynolds,  and 
others,  he  gave  his  energies  for  a  comprehension 


of  Presbyterians  and  EpisoopaUans  through  a 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  a  reduction  of  Episco- 
pacy on  Archbishop  Ussher's  model.  He  took 
part  in  drawing  up  the  Exceptions  against  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  reply  to  the  Reasons  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy.  He  was  a  great  preacher,  frequently  de- 
livering sermons  before  Parliament  and  the  lord 
mayors  on  public  occasions;  and  his  lectures  were 
frequented  by  the  best  people  of  London.  A 
number  of  these  have  been  published.  His  most 
popular  work  is  The  Godly  Man's  Ark  (London, 
1657;  18th  ed.,  1709;  reprinted,  1865).  He  was 
the  compiler  of  The  Souldier's  Pocket  Bible,  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  Conmionwealth  army  in  1643; 
reprinted  in  facsimile  1895.  He  was  a  practical 
man  of  affairs,  rather  than  a  scholar  and  writer. 
He  was  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1662,  and 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  short  time  for  having 
preached  after  his  ejection.  But  the  king  inter- 
posed, on  account  of  great  public  indignation,  and 
he  was  released.  C.  A.  Brioos. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  DNB,  viii.  227-230,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  his  life,  and  adds  details  of  references 
to  literature. 

2.  Edmund  Calamy  the  Younger:  Non-con- 
forming minister,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Calamy 
the  elder;  b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  about  1635; 
d.  at  Totteridge,  near  Bamet,  May,  1685.  He 
studied  at  Sidney  Sussex  College  and  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1654;  M.A.,  1658);  was 
made  rector  of  Moreton,  Essex,  1658;  ejected  on 
the  passage  of  the  Uniformity  Act  (1662),  and 
thenceforth  lived  a  retired  life  in  London,  preach- 
ing occasionally  in  private  or  to  friends. 

Bibuoorapht:  BiograTphxa  Britanniea^  ed.  A.  Kippis,  iii. 

136,  London.  1784;  DNB,  viii.  230-231. 

3.  Benjamin  Calamy:  Church  of  England,  sec- 
ond son  of  Edmund  Calamy  the  elder;  b.  in  London 
on  or  before  June  8,  1642;  d.  there  Jan.,  1686 
(buried  Jan.  7).  He  studied  at  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1664;  M.A.,  1668;  D.D.,  1680); 
became  curate  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  London, 
1677,  from  which  his  father  was  ejected  fifteen  years 
earlier;  king's  chaplain  1680;  vicar  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  Street, 
annexed,  1683;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  1685. 
Unlike  his  father  and  elder  brother,  be  was  a  High- 
churchman;  he  lived  on  very  friendly  tenns, 
however,  with  his  non-conformist  brother  and 
befriended  the  latter's  son.  He  published  many 
sermons  which  are  commended  for  beauty  of  lan- 
guage and  excellent  sentiments.  His  Discourse 
about  a  Doubting  (in  the  second  edition.  Scrupulous) 
Conscience  (1683)  made  a  great  sensation,  it  was 
directed  against  dissenters  and  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Thomas  de  Laune,  a  Baptist  schoolmaster 
{A  Plea  for  the  Non-Conformists,  1684).  His 
brother  James  Calamy  edited  a  volume  of  his 
sermons,  containing  aiso  his  fimeral  sermon  by 
Dean  Sherlock  (London,  1690;  several  subsequent 
editions). 

Bibuooeapbt:    BioQraphia  Britannioa^  ed.  A  Kippis.  iiL 

137,  London,  1784;  DNB,  viii.  226-227. 

4.  Edmund  Calamy:  The  historian  of  non-con- 
formity,  son  of  Edmund  Calamy   the  younger; 
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b*  in  London  Apr  5»  1671;  d.  there  June  3»  1732, 
He  studied  at  aeveral  schools  kept  by  ejected 
ministerB  in  England,  and  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  1688-89;  then  spent  nine  months  at 
Oxford;  became  nssifttant  to  Matthew  Sylvester 
at  Blackfriaru,  London,  1C92;  was  ordained  1694- 
in  1703  settled  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Weatminster, 
London.  He  was  a  man  of  wimiing  manners  and 
much  tact,  and  succeeded  in  aecompliflhing  hia 
purposes  without  making  enemies.  His  publica^ 
tions  were  numerous,  for  the  most  part  eennons; 
those  which  have  pennanent  value  are  his  histor- 
ical works  on  English  non-eonfomiity.  He  edited 
Baxters  Narrative  {Rditpiits  Baxteriano!)  and 
suppUed  an  index  and  table  of  contents  (1696); 
six  years  later  he  published  an  abridgment  of  the 
same  work,  adding  a  history  of  ministers  ejected 
for  Don -conformity  down  to  the  close  of  Baxter's 
life  in  1G91.  The  publication  provoked  much 
criticii^m,  to  which  Calamy  replied  in  a  second 
edition  (2  vols,,  1713)  brining  the  history  down 
(o  1711;  and  in  1727  he  pyblisbed  u  continuation 
of  the  work  in  two  volumes.  Calamy^s  four  vol- 
umes were  condensed  into  two  by  Samuel  Palmer, 
with  the  title  The  Non^anformijit^A  Menwrial 
{1775)r  and  a  three-volume  edition  was  issued  in 
1S03.  He  left  an  autobiography,  An  HUtoricul 
Account  ol  my  Own  Lifr,,  mih  mme  rcfkdiGns  on 
the  timesi  I  have  lived  in,  edited  by  John  To  will  Rutt 
(2  vols.^  London,  1829).  Calamy  was  well  quali- 
fied by  Ilia  moderation  and  cathoUeity  to  be  the 
fair-mirided  bifitorian  of  non-conformity. 

BiBUOoaAPfiT^  B«aiciea      the      iLUtdbiography      mentioned 
140,  Londi>u,  17&4;   DNB,  viil.  231-235  (quite  in  detail). 

CALASf  ca'lQ',  JEAN,     See  Rabaut,  Paul. 

CALASAIVZE,  JOSE.    See  Pxahisto. 

CALATRAVA,  ORDER  OF:  A  knightly  onler, 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  t^ntury, 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Christian  Spain  against 
the  Moors.  The  fortress  of  Calatrava  (on  the 
Guadiana^  65  m.  s.e.  of  Toledo),  oo  the  bordera  of 
Andalusia,  commanded  the  passes  into  Castile 
and  was  hotly  contested*  After  being  bravely 
held  for  several  year«  by  a  company  of  monks  and 
knights  under  the  lead  of  a  Cistercian  monk  and 
former  soHier,  Velasquez,  and  the  abbot  Raymond 
of  FiterOj  it  was  presented  to  the  band  by  Sancho 
III,,  king  of  Ca-^tilej  in  1158*  The  general  chapter 
of  the  Cistercians  gave  the  order  a  rule  under  the 
oversight  of  the  monastery  of  Morimund,  and 
pr<?acribed  as  dress  a  wliite  scapulary  (or  white 
cloak)  with  a  garland  of  red  lilies.  The  rule  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  IIL  in  1164,  The 
knights  of  the  order  captured  Cordova  in  1 177  and 
performed  other  noteworthy  deeda  of  arms.  After 
119,'>  a  long  period  of  decline  began.  Calatrava 
was  lost  and  the  seat  of  tfie  onJer  w;is  trutiisf erred 
to  Salvatierra  0fons  Salitiis)  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
In  1211^'  Calatrava  was  again  occupictl,  but  was 
abandoned  for  New  Calatrava,  eight  miles  farther 
Bouthj  in  1218,  the  Order  of  Alcantara  (q*v.)  under- 
taking the  defense  of  Calatrava.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  grand  master  possesjaed 
iueh  wealth  and  power  that  he  became  an  object 


of  suspicion  to  the  crown.  At  the  instigation  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Pope  Innocent  VIIL  ia 
1486  deprived  the  order  of  the  right  of  cboodag 
its  master,  and  after  1523  the  office  was  united 
with  the  crown.  Since  1808  the  order  haa  been 
merely  one  of  merit.  Nuns  of  Calatrava  w«m 
instituted  by  the  grand  master  Gonzalex  Yanes 
in  1219  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  New  Cala- 
trava. They  had  their  eon  vent  at  Barrios  near 
Am  ay  a,  later  at  Burgos,  but  never  attained  to 
importance,  (O.  ZOc^i^kr^.) 

BiDLioaRAPHT:  Helsrot^  Ordr^  ffumatlj<ru«,  -ri.  B4r^,  €6 
iftqq,;  W.  H.  Presooit.  HiMU)rtf  of  the  Reian  of  Ferdinas^ 
and  Imttella.  i.  30S  Zm,  Fluiaddphia,  1S73;  P.  B.  Gueu, 
Kirchen^tMchichU  Spaniem*  hi.  54.  KcgieiubufE.  ISiV; 
Ueimbucber,  Ordtn  und  K&nffntpiHotum^  i.  226^237; 
Curner,  RetiffiimM  Ord^m^  p.  216, 

CALDECOTT,   ALFRED:    Church   of   En^Mwi; 

b.  at  Chester  Nov.  9,  1S50.  He  waa  educated  at 
the  University  of  London  (B.A.,  IS73)  and  at  BL 
John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1879),  and  wai 
ordered  deacon  in  1880^  and  ordained  priest  two 
years  later.  He  was  curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Stafford,  in  1880,  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1880-86,  and  fellow  and  dean  of  the  same 
coUeije  in  1889-95,  in  addition  to  being  curate  of 
St.  Paul's,  Cambridge,  in  1881-82,  vicar  of  Horn- 
in  gscy,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1S82-M,  and  principal 
of  Codrington  College,  Barbados,  and  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Barbados  in  1S84-86. 
He  was  organiEing  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prop^igation  of  the  Goispel  at  Cambridge  in  18S9- 
1905,  and  was  rector  of  North  cum  South  Lophan, 
Norfolk,  in  1895-^8.  Since  the  latter  year  he  ha? 
been  rector  of  Prating  cum  Thorington,  Essex,  and 
has  also  been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
St,  Albans  since  1903.  He  was  examiner  in  Moral 
Science  Tripos  in  Cambridge  in  1SS4,  1888-S9,  and 
1893-94,  and  was  select  preacher  in  the  same  uni- 
versity in  1884,  1890-91.  and  1894,  while  in  1891- 
1892  he  was  junior  proctor.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  rector,  he  has  been  professor  of  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  in  King's  College,  London,  since  IS91, 
and  examiner  in  theology  in  the  Univeraity  of 
London  uince  1902,  as  well  as  Cambridge  Extension 
Lecturer  in  J  880-82  and  1886^7.  He  has  hke- 
wise  been  senior  secretary  of  St*  John's  Cambridge 
Mif^i^ion  in  South  London  in  1883-^  and  18S9-95, 
vice-president  of  the  Cambridge  Ethical  Society 
in  1890-1905,  governor  of  Colchester  Grammar 
School  in  1900^5,  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Chriittian  Evidence  Society  since  1903,  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
since  1904.  In  1906  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
King's  College,  London.  He  has  written ;  English 
Coloni$(Uum  and  Empire  (London,  1891);  The 
Chvrch  in  the  West  indies  (1898);  and  The  Phi- 
losopky  of  Religwn  in  England  and  Arnerica  (1901). 

CALDERWOOD,  DAVID:  The  historian  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  probably  at  Dalkeith  (7  m. 
B.C.  of  Eclin burgh)  1575;  d.  at  Jedburgh  (40  m. 
s.e  of  Edinburgh)  Oct,  29,  1650.  He  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1004  was  ordained  minister  of 
Crailing,  near  Jedburgh.  He  was  a  determined 
tippiinent  of  the  scheme  of  King  James  to  introduce 
prelacy  into  the  Church  of  Scotland;  in  1617  he 
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presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  and  argued 
so  boldly  and  successfully  in  support  of  his  position 
that  he  was  imprisoned  and  ultimately  ordered 
to  leave  the  country.  He  went  to  Holland  (1619), 
where  he  lived  in  quiet  and  obscurity;  at  one  time 
it  was  rumored  that  he  was  dead  and  a  false  Recan- 
tation Directed  to  Such  in  Scotland  as  Refuse  Con- 
formiiy  to  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church  was  pub- 
lished and  ascribed  to  him  (London,  1622).  After 
the  death  of  James  (1625)  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
but  did  not  obtain  a  charge  imtil  1640,  when  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  Pencaitland,  East  Lothian. 
Gradually  he  came  again  into  prominence  and,  with 
David  Dickson  and  Alexander  Henderson,  was 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  "  Directory  for  Public 
Worship."  In  1648  the  General  Assembly  voted 
him  an  annual  pension  of  £800  Scots  (£66  13s.  4d. 
sterling)  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  great  work, 
the  history  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  He  died, 
however,  leaving  it  still  in  manuscript,  and  in 
three  forms;  the  first  and  longest  is  now  partially 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  the  second, 
"  a  digest  of  the  first,"  ^^^as  published  with  a  Ldfe 
by  Thomas  Thomson  by  the  Wodrow  Society  in 
eight  volumes,  Edinburgh,  1842-49;  the  third, 
another  abridgment,  was  published  in  1678  with 
the  title  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  unto  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  King  James  VI.  These  histories 
have  slight  literary  merit,  but  are  invaluable  as 
sources,  their  material  having  been  collected  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  The  most  notable  of  Cal- 
derwood's  other  publications  was  his  Altar  of 
DamascuSf  or  the  pattern  of  the  English  hierarchy 
and  church  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(Leyden,  1621;  Lat.  transl.,  Altare  Damascenum, 
with  considerable  additions,  1623;  2d  ed.,  1708), 
which  became  later  the  great  storehouse  of  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Presbyterianism. 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  Life,  by  T.  Thomson,  prefixed 
to  the  Wodrow  ed.  of  the  History,  and  the  Preface  to  vol. 
viii.  of  the  sa^e,  by  D.  Laing,  consult:  G.  Grub,  Ecdeai- 
<utical  History  of  Scotland,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  Edinburgh,  1861; 
J.  Walker,  Theology  and  Theologians  of  Scotland,  ib.  1872; 
DNB,  viii.  244-246. 

CALDERWOOD,  HENRY:  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Peebles  (21  m.  s.  of  Edin- 
burgh) May  10, 1830;  d.  at  Edinbiu-gh  Nov.  19, 1897. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
theological  hall  there  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church;  was  ordained  minister  of  Greyfriars  (3hurch, 
Glasgow,  1856;  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  Edinburgh,  1868.  As  a  philosopher 
"  he  tried  to  discover  and  explain  the  bearings  of 
physiological  science  on  man's  mental  and  moral 
nature.  ...  He  believed  it  to  be  demonstrated 
by  physiology  that  the  direct  dependence  of  mind 
on  brain  was  confined  to  the  sensory-motor  func- 
tions, the  dependence  of  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
activity  being,  on  the  other  hand,  only  indirect. 
He  endeavored  to  establish  the  thesis  that  man's 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  as  we  know  it,  is  not 
the  product  of  natural  evolution,  but  necessitates 
the  assumption  of  a  new  creative  cause."  His 
interests  were  not  confined  to  his  professional  work; 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  school  board. 


chairman  of  the  North  and  East  of  Scotland  Liberal 
Uniom'st  Association,  was  a  member  of  the  mission 
board  of  his  Church,  and  advocated  temperance 
reform,  Presbyterian  union,  and  other  philanthropic 
and  religious  movements.  He  edited  The  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine^  and  published  The  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Infinite  (London,  1854),  a  criticism 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  prepared  during  his  stu- 
dent days;  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1872); 
On  Teaching,  its  Means  and  Ends  (1874);  The 
Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain  (1879);  The  Parables 
of  our  Lord  (1880);  The  Relations  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion, Morse  lectures  before  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  1880  (1881);  Evolution  and  Man's 
Place  in  Nature  (1893;  enlarged  ed.,  1896);  several 
of  these  works  have  appeared  in  many  editions. 

Biblioobapht:  His  Life  was  written  by  his  son,  W.  L. 
Calderwood,  with  David  Woodside,  with  chapter  on  his 
philosophical  works  by  A.  8.  Pringle-Pattiaon,  London, 
1900. 

CALEB,  CALEBITES:  One  of  twelve  scouto 
whom  Moses  sent  from  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to 
spy  out  the  promised  land  (Num.  xii.  16-xiii.  17a, 
21,  25),  and  his  descendants.  According  to  Num. 
xiii.  6  he  represented  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Joshua 
xiv.  6,  14  designates  him  as  **  the  Kenizzite,"  with 
which  Joshua  xv.  17  agrees  in  making  Othniel,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,  the  "  son  of  Kenaz."  The  Ken- 
izzites  were  a  branch  of  the  Edomitic  stock,  Kenaz 
being  a  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15). 
Then  Caleb,  and  Othniel  were  originally  not  Israel- 
ites, but  had  left  their  people  and  united  with  the 
Hebrews,  and  this  agrees  with  the  location  of  their 
settlements  in  Hebron  and  Debir  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15, 
XV.  13-19;  Judges  i.  12-15,  20).  I  Chron.  ii.  42-49 
puts  into  the  possession  of  Caleb  Maresha,  Hebron, 
Tappuah,  Maon,  Jokdeam,  and  Beth-zur  (Mad- 
mannah,  verse  49,  is  a  city  of  the  Negeb,  Josh.  xv. 
31).  The  Calebites  occupied  the  same  region  in 
the  time  of  Saul  and  David,  and  to  them  belonged 
a  part  of  the  Negeb  (I  Sam.  xxx.  14).  There  David 
lived  long  as  a  freebooter,  his  first  wife  was  of 
Calebite  stock,  and  Abigail  was  from  Maon-Carmel. 
After  Saul's  death  David  occupied  Hebron  and  its 
Calebite  neighborhood  and  was  there  made  king. 
His  realm  included  the  territory  of  Caleb  and 
Judah,  though  the  latter  gave  the  name  to  his 
kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  formal  union  of  the  two 
peoples,  the  Calebites  maintained  a  practical  inde- 
pendence with  a  residence  in  Judahitic  territory. 
This  explains  Absalom's  resort  to  Hebron  in  his 
insurrection  against  David. 

The  name  Caleb  was  then  originally  that  of  a 
stock,  and,  personified,  became  that  of  the  epon- 
ymous ancestor  (see  Eponym).  With  this  the  story 
of  Achsah  (Judges  i.  12-15,  Josh.  xv.  15-19)  is 
seen  to  agree  when  it  is  remembered  that  tribally 
'*  daughter"  means  a  weaker  stock  which  has  lost 
its  independence  to  a  stronger. 

The  Calebites  remained  in  the  district  mentioned 
till  exilic  times,  when  the  Edomites  drove  them, 
weakened  by  Nebuchadrezzar's  measures,  north- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem — a  change 
explained  in  customary  genealogical  phrasing  (I 
Chron.  ii.  18-19),  and  the  Calebites  were  reckoned 
to  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  5,  9,  18,  50-65). 
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An  early  age  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  narrative 
which  gives  the  story  of  the  spies,  since  Caleb  is 
there  reckoned  as  a  Judahite  without  any  dis- 
crimination of  stocks  such  as  other  passages  cited 
above  make  necessary.  The  assumption  in  the 
representation  of  P  in  Num.  xiii.-xiv.,  and  of  the 
Chronicler,  of  the  assimilation  by  the  Hebrews  of 
the  Calebites  is   good   for  postexilic  times.     (See 

JUDEA.)  (H.  GUTHE.) 

While  advanced  scholarship  generally  takes  the 
position  indicated  in  the  text  (so,  for  example,  J. 
A.  Selbie  in  DB,  i.  340),  conservative  criticism  in- 
sists that  Caleb  was  originally  a  personal  name  and 
declines  altogether  the  idea  of  eponymity;  cf.  J.  D. 
Davis,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  Philadelphia,  1898, 
pp.  103-104. 

Bibliooraphy:  J.  Wellhausen,  De  oenHbua  H  famUiu,  I 
Chron.  it.  4,  G5ttiQgen«  1870;  idem.  Die  Kompontion  det 
Hexateucha,  pp.  336-338,  Berlin,  1880;  H.  Qrfttz,  Die 
Kelubaiten  oder  KaMnten,  in  Monataechrift  fiir  OeecKiehte 
und  Wieeenachaft  dee  JiiderUume,  xxv.  (1876)  461  sqq.; 
W.  R.  Smith,  Kinehip  and  Marriage,  pp.  200.  210,  Lon- 
don, 1885;  idem,  in  Journal  of  Philology,  ix.  (1876)  89; 
E.  Meyer,  Die  Entaitehung  dee  Judentume,  pp.  114  sqq., 
147-148,  HaUe,  1896. 

CALENDAR  BRETHREN  (Fratres  Calendarii): 
A  fraternity  which  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Bliddle  Ages,  especially  in  lower  Saxony,  but  also 
in  other  portions  of  Germany  and  occasionally  in 
the  neighboring  coimtries.     It  might  be  termed  a 


clerical  gild,  for  though  men  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  were  admitted,  they  were  re- 
stricted to  a  minor  position,  and  the  statutes  of 
many  communities  termed  only  the  clergy  ''  full 
brothers."  The  first  fraternity  of  Calendar  Breth- 
ren which  is  definitely  known  to  have  existed  was 
that  of  Laer  in  Westphalia  in  1279,  but  it  was  not 
imtil  the  fourteenth  century  that  they  became 
numerous.  They  seem  to  have  originated  in  the 
official  conferences  held  by  the  clergy  of  each 
archdiaconate  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  (Latin, 
Kalendcs).  They  centered  about  religious  worship, 
the  members  being  required  to  say  mass  for  the 
repose  of  each  other's  souls  or  have  it  said,  and  to 
pray  for  one  another.  They  were  likewise  bound, 
as  in  the  gilds,  to  mutual  support  and  social  de- 
vation.  With  the  accession  of  wealthy  laymen, 
the  fraternities  gained  in  importance  and  wealth, 
and  became  famous  for  their  banquets.  They 
made  a  firm  resistance  to  the  Reformation,  since 
they  refused  to  allow  their  wealth  to  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  Some  maintained  themsdves 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  Evangelical 
districts,  but  they  were  finally  suppressed  even  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibliooraphy:  L.  von  Ledebur,  Die  KalandeverbrUderun' 
gen  in  den  Landen  dee  eAeheiechen  Volkeetammee,  in  MikT' 
kiache  Forachungen,  iv.  7  sqq.,  Berlin,  1850;  Bierling,  Die 
Kalandabruderachaften,  in  Zeitaehrift  far  AUertumakunda 
und  Oeachiehte  in  Weatphalen,  aeries  10,  iii.  178  sqq. 


The  Origin  of  the  Christian  Calendar 

(§1). 
The  Calendar  in  the  Early  Church  (§  2). 
Complications  in  Dating  (§  3). 


CALENDAR,  THE  CHRISTIAH. 

Eafly  Medieval  Calendars  (§  4). 
Greek  and  Slavic  Calendars  (§  5). 
Later  Medieval  Calendars  (§  6). 
Errors  in  Calculating  Easter  (§  7). 

The  Christian  calendar  is  an  index  of  the  year 

arranged   according   to   months   and  weeks,   and 

giving  a  list  of  feasts,  fasts,  and  saints'  days,  to 

which  data  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  may 

be  added.  The  dependence  of  the  feasts  on  chro- 
nology renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  systems 

of  reckoning  time,  especially  as  both  the  chrono- 
logical and  liturgical  portions  of  the  calendar  were 

established  by  the  Church,  and  remained  in  the 

hands  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  its  most  general  aspect  of  an  annual  list  of  days 

and  feasts,  the  Christian  calendar  dates  from  the 

primitive  Church,  which  found  its  model  in  classical 

antiquity,  particularly  among  the  Romans.  Nu- 
merous Roman  calendars  of  the  imperial  period 

have  been  preserved  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 

designed  for  public  use  within  areas  ranging  from 

a  town  to  an  entire  country.  These  calendars  con- 
tain astronomical  information  as  well 
I.  The  On-  as  liste  of  religious  feasts  and  civic 
gin  of  the  celebrations,  some  of  which  were  con- 
Christian  nected  with  the  cult,  such  as  many 
Calendar,  of  the  public  games,  'while  others 
commemorated  historic  events.     The 

transition  from  pagan  to  Christian  usage  may  be 

seen  in  two  calendars  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

and  fifth  centuries  (ed.  T.  Mommsen,  CIL,  i.  332 

sqq.).     One  of  these  was  drawn  up  at  Rome  in 

the  reign  of  Constantine  II.  and  is  evidently  a 

revision  of  a  pagan  calendar,  omitting  all  feasts  of 

a  distinctively  religious  character,  both  heathen 


The  Gregorian  Reform  (§  8). 
Opposition  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar 

(5  9). 
Attempts  to  Reform  the  Calendar  (|  10). 


and  Christian,  but  retaining  the  purely  civic  feasts. 
Christian  influence  is  visible,  however,  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Christian  weeks  beside  the  Roman 
system,  since  the  year,  which  here  begins  with 
Jan.  1,  falls  in  two  regular  divisions,  one  of  eight 
days  each  (the  nundin(p)  represented  by  the  letters 
A-H,  and  the  other  of  seven  day§,  indicated  by 
A-G.  The  second  calendar  was  prepared  in  448, 
during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.,  and,  though 
pagan  in  basis,  contains  for  the  first  time  a  small 
number  of  Christian  feasts,  having  five  festivals  of 
Christ  and  six  saints'  days.  The  oldest  exclusively 
Christian  calendar  is  a  Gothic  fragment,  apparently 
prepared  in  Thrace  in  the  fourth  century,  contain- 
ing the  last  eight  days  of  October  and  the  entire 
month  of  November.  Seven  days  have  the  names 
of  saints  attached  to  them,  two  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, three  from  the  general  Church,  and  two 
from  the  Goths. 

Even  before  the  inclusion  of  Christian  feasts  in 
the  Roman   calendar,   however,   the  Church  had 
lists  of  saints'  days  arranged  according  to  the  date 
of  their  celebration,  although  not  yet 
incorporated    in    a    formal   calendar. 
Allusions    to   such  lists   of  memorial 
days  are  found  in  Tertullian  and  Cyp- 
rian, but  the  earliest  one  extant  was 
prepared  at  Rome  in  the   middle  of 
the  fourth  century.     It  consists  of  an 
enumeration  of  twelve  Roman  bishops  and  a  list  of 
martyrs  for  twenty-four  days,  including  feasts  in 
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commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  St. 
Peter  (Feb.  22),  all  the  remainder  being  festivals  of 
martyrs,  generally  of  local  origin.  The  next  oldest 
calendar  is  a  list  of  the  festivals  of  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  which  apparently  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
contains  the  names  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  the 
most  of  whom  were  natives  of  Carthage.  From 
such  beginnings  a  wealth  of  calendars  soon  devel- 
oped throughout  the  Latin  world,  and  the  lists 
of  the  days  of  the  month  received  an  inci  easing 
proportion  of  martyrological,  hagiological,  and 
heortological  material.  The  active  intercourse 
of  the  churches,  especially  of  Rome  with  Africa, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  England,  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  such  numbers  of  foreign  saints  that  those  who 
received  honor  throughout  the  Church  exceeded  the 
saints  of  local  fame,  and  finally  there  was  no  day 
of  the  year  which  did  not  have  one  or  more  saints. 
Since  martyrs  were  commemorated  in  the  early 
Church  especially  in  the  place  where  they  had 
suffered,  each  community  originally  had  its  own 
list  of  feasts  and  its  own  calendar.  This  usage 
was  of  long  duration,  despite  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  names  and  despite  the  increasing  pres- 
tige of  the  Roman  calendar  and  list  of  feasts. 
The  diversity  of  calendars  was  augmented,  more- 
over, by  the  reverence  paid  to  the  local  saints  of 
individual  countries  and  dioceses,  while  a  still 
more  important  factor  was  the  discrepancy  in  the 
dating  of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  of 
the  year  was  reckoned  from  no  less  than  six  days: 

(1)  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  (Jan.  1;  used  in 
conformity  to  the  Julian  calendar);  (2)  Mar.  1 
(Merovingian  France,  the  Lombards,  Venice,  and, 
for  a  time,  Russia);  (3)  the  Feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation (Mar.  25;  first  in  Florence  and  Pisa,  whence 
it  extended  to  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
Ireland,  being  retained  in  the  latter  two  countries 

until     the    eighteenth    century);  (4) 
3.  Compli-  Easter  (especially  in  France);  (5)  Sept.  1 
cations  in   (Byzantine   Empire,  and,  imtil   mod- 
Dating,     em     times,     Russia);  (6)     Christmas 
(Carolingian  France,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Scandinavia,   Prussia,   Hungary,   and   portions  of 
Holland,    Switzerland,    etc.).     The    problem    was 
further   complicated   by   the   various   methods  of 
indicating  the  day  of  the  month,  of  which  at  least 
five  systems  were  used  contemporaneously:  (1)  the 
ancient  Roman  method  of  calends,  ides,  and  nones; 

(2)  the  Greco-Christian  consecutive  numbering  of 
the  days  of  the  month,  now  generally  used;  (3)  the 
consuetudo  Bononiensis,  which  divided  the  month 
into  two  halves,  in  one  of  which  {mensis  iniraiu) 
the  days  were  numbered  forward  from  1,  while  in 
the  other  (mensis  exiens)  they  were  reckoned  back- 
ward from  30  or  31;  (4)  the  method  of  Cisiojanus 
or  Cisianus,  which  designated  the  days  of  the  month 
by  the  syllables  of  arbitrary  mnemonic  verses 
(long  popular  in  Poland  and  North  Germany); 
(5)  the  designation  of  the  day  by  the  feast  cele- 
brated on  it.  This  confusion  was  worse  confounded 
•jy  the  various  reckonings  of  Easter,  while  the 
movable  feasts  based  upon  it  and  running  side  by 
side  with  the  fixed  festivals,  or  even  crossing  them, 
added  their  quota  of  perplexity. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  calendars  were  multiplied, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  chronological  intrica- 
cies already  noted  and  partly  because  of  the  uni- 
versal need  for  ecclesiastical  data  of  this  character. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  few  calendars  still  extant 
which  were  prepared  previous  to  the  eighth  century, 
but  this  deficiency  is  made  good  in  various  ways, 
especially  by  the  sacramentaries  which  give  the 
list  of  feasts,  while  liturgical  books,  particularly 
manuscripts  of  the  Psalter,  frequently  have  a 
calendar  prefixed  to  them.  Such  calendars  are 
usually  perpetual,  that  is,  available  for  any  year, 
but  are  usually  provided  with  methods  for  the 
determination  of  the  movable  feasts  of  any  par- 
ticular year.     Not  only  are  the  letters 

4.  Early     A-G  repeated  in  them  from  Jan.  1  to 
Medieval    designate  the  days  of  the  week,  but 

Calendars,  they  also  contain  the  numbers  I. -XIX. 
to  denote  all  new  moons  which  fall, 
in  the  course  of  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  on  the 
day  of  the  month  designated  by  one  of  iheije  num- 
bers. By  means  of  such  a  calendar,  when  the 
Dominical  Letter  and  the  Golden  Nimibe.r  (qq.v.) 
of  the  cycle  are  known,  may  be  obtained  the  day 
of  the  week  of  any  date  and  all  new  moonf)  through- 
out the  year.  From  the  latter  is  derived  the  date 
of  the  spring  new  moon,  wliich  gives,  when  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  it  falls  is  determined  by  the 
Dominical  Letter,  the  date  of  Easter.  An  Easter 
table  for  a  series  of  years  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  calendars. 

All  calendars  of  the  Greek  and  Slavic  churches 
begin  their  ecclesiastical  year,  as  already  noted, 
with  Sept.  1.  The  great  majority  of  their  im- 
movable feasts  are  consecrated  to  the  saints  and 
the  Virgin,  while  a  number  of  the  movable  feasts 
are  consecrated  to  Christ.  The  latter,  like  the 
Sundays  of  the  year,  are  divided  into  three  periods: 
Trioidion  (beginning  with  the  tenth  Sunday  before 
Easter),  Pentikostarion  (from  Easter  to  the  close  of 
the  second  week  after  Whitsuntide),  and  Oktoichos 
(extending  from  the  second  Sunday  after  Whit- 
suntide into  the  Western  Epiphany). 

5.  Greek  The  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
and  Slavic  characterized  by  numerous  fasts, 
Calendars,  partly  of  single  days  and  partly  of 

several  weeks.  To  the  latter  belong 
the  four  "  great  fasts."  Two  of  these  are  movable, 
the  Easter  fast  of  seven  weeks,  and  the  Fast  of  the 
Apostles,  the  latter  lasting  from  the  Feast  of  All 
Martyrs  on  the  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide  to  the 
day  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29).  The  other 
two,  the  Fast  of  the  Virgin  (August  1-15)  and  the 
Fast  of  Advent  (Nov.  24-Dec.  24),  are  immovable. 
In  a  number  of  the  more  important  feasts  the  Greek 
calendar  harmonizes  with  the  Western,  but  it 
deviates  in  numerous  instances  from  the  latter  in 
its  dating  of  the  feasts  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  majority  of  calendars 
were  written  in  Latin  until  the  end  of  the  Crusades. 
Among  them  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
ancient  list  of  feasts  prepared  at  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Gregory  II.  or  Gregory  III.,  and  noteworthy 
as  giving  the  Roman  stations  in  which  the  feasts 
were  celebrated  and  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 
Other  noteworthy  calendars  include  one  prepared 
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in  781  by  Godesscalc  at  the  command  of  Charle- 
magne, a  calendar  from  Luxeuil  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh  century,  a  marble 
6.  Later  calendar  drawn  up  at  Naples  by 
Medieval  Bishop  John  IV.  between  840  and  850, 
Calendars,  and  a  calendar  of  Bishop  Gundekar 
II.  of  Eichst^tt  (1057-79).  Among 
other  German  calendars  mention  may  be  made  of 
one  from  Freising  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  from  Salzburg  in  the  eleventh  century, 
from  Regensburg  in  the  twelfth,  and  from  Passau 
and  Augsburg  in  the  thirteenth.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Latin  calendars  began  to  be 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  although  a  metrical 
calendar  had  been  written  in  Anglo-Saxon  before 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  AFrench  calendar 
of  the  thirteenth  century  is  still  extant  in  manu- 
script, but  German  calendars,  which  are  tolerably 
numerous,  are  not  found  until  a  hundred  years 
later.  The  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth 
century  wrought  important  changes  in  the  calendar, 
although  the  first  printed  specimens  resemble  those 
in  manuscript  and,  like  them,  are  perpetual.  The 
first  calendar  for  a  definite  year  was  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1475  in  German  and  Latin.  It  was 
designed  for  the  years  1475,  1494,  and  1513  as  the 
first  of  a  triple  cycle  of  nineteen  years  each,  and 
was  so  constructed  that  the  dates  for  other  years 
might  be  derived  from  these  three,  so  that  it  really 
extended  from  1475  to  1531.  The  ecclesiastical 
portions,  however,  were  in  perpetual  form,  since 
the  calendar  contained,  in  addition  to  the  letters 
A-G  for  the  days  of  the  week,  only  the  names  of 
the  saints  for  a  limited  number  of  days  without  a 
division  into  weeks  and  without  the  movable  feasts. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  calendars  arranged  according  to  the  weeks  and 
feasts  of  a  definite  year  came  into  general  use. 

The  reckoning  of  Easter  hitherto  employed  had 
long  been  recognized  as  inadequate,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  errors  which  this  system  had  caused 
was  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  which  awaited 
solution  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Since 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  the  rule  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  that  Easter  should 
fall  on  the  Sunday  after  the  spring  full  moon,  that 
is,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  on  or 
next  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  date  of  this 
equinox  was  to  be  Mar.  21,  while  the 
7.  Errors  in  full  moon  was  to  be  reckoned  accord- 
Calculating  ing  to  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  This 
Easter,  system  of  reckoning  was  introduced 
into  the  Roman  Church  in  525  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  spread  thence  throughout 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  was  given  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches  by  Bede  in  729.  This  method, 
however,  was  vitiated  by  two  faults  which  could 
not  fail  to  become  evident  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  the  first  place,  by  its  assumption  that  the  vernal 
equinox  falls  on  Mar.  21  it  adopted  the  entire  Julian 
system  which  makes  the  vear  365  i  days  in  length 
and  intercalates  a  day  every  four  years.  In  reality 
this  year  is  eleven  minutes  too  long,  so  that  an 
extra  day  is  intercalated  every  128  years.  In  the 
second  place,  by  its  reckoning  of  the  spring  full 


moon  according  to  a  nineteen-year  cycle  of  235 
months  or  6,939i  days,  it  made  the  cycle  an  hour 
too  long,  thus  making  a  discrepancy  of  the  day 
between  the  real  and  the  theoretical  new  moon 
every  210  years.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth 
century  that  this  error  attracted  attention,  the 
first  works  to  note  it  being  the  Computus  of  Master 
Conrad  in  1200  (extant  only  in  a  revision  of  1396 
in  a  Vienna  manuscript)  and  the  similar  work  of 
an  anonymous  author  of  1223  (preserved  in  great 
part  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais).  The  problem  was 
likewise  taken  up  by  Johannes  de  Sacro-Busto 
about  1250  in  his  De  anni  ratione  and  by  Roger 
Bacon  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  Clement  IV.,  De 
refarmatione  calendariif  while  among  the  Greeks 
the  monk  Isaac  Argyros  wrote  on  the  problem  in 
1272.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar  was  discussed  in  the  great  councils 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  by  Pierre 
d'Ailly  at  Kostnitz  in  1414  and  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa 
at  Basel  in  1436,  the  latter  proposing  to  begin  the 
correction  of  the  calendar  in  1439. 

The  actual  reform  of  the  calendar  was  first  car- 
ried  out  by  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-85)  in  conform- 
ity with  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
1577  the  pope  appointed  a  conunittee  which  held 
its  sessions  at  Rome  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Calabrian  astronomer  Aloigi  Ligli,  and  con- 
firmed this  reformed  calendar,  which  was  called 
the  Gregorian  in  his  honor,  by  a  bull  of  Feb.  24, 
1582.  The  reform  was  designed,  on 
8.  The      the  one  hand,  to  regulate  Easter  with 

Gregorian    reference  to  the  solar  and  lunar  rcvo- 

Reform.  lutions,  thus  restoring  the  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle  according  to  the  date  and 
intention  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  any  future  shifting  of  the  vernal  equinox  and 
the  spring  full  moon.  To  restore  the  vernal  equinox 
to  Mar.  21,  the  ten  days  between  Oct.  4  and  15 
were  dropped,  while  for  the  correction  of  the  spring 
full  moon  the  new  moons  were  set  back  three  days 
from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31.  These  corrections  were 
assured  by  retaining  the  Julian  system  of  intercalar 
tion  and  the  nineteen-year  lunar  cycle  for  a  century. 
The  intercalary  day  was  to  be  omitted  thrice  in 
four  centuries,  and  the  new  moon  was  to  be  retarded 
one  day  eight  times  in  twenty-five  centuries  (seven 
times  after  each  three  hundred  years  and  the  eighth 
time  after  four  hundred).  For  the  correction  of  the 
lunar  cycle  the  reckoning  of  epacts,  or  the  age  of 
the  moon  on  Jan.  1,  was  introduced  according  to  the 
cycle  proposed  by  Ligli. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted  in  Roman 

Catholic  countries  either  immediately  or  in  the 

course  of  a  few  years.     The  Protestant  districts, 

on  the  other  hand,  opposed  it,  partly  on  account 

of  their  hostility  to  Rome  and  partly  on  account  of 

its    chronological    discrepancies.     Its   inaccuracies 

were    recognized    by    the    landgrave 

Q.  Opposi-  William  IV.  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the 

tion  to  the  Calvinistic  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  is- 

Gregorian   sued    ref>eatcd    warnings    against  it. 

Calendar.  After  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Julian  calendar  existed  in  Germany 
side  by  side  with  the  Gregorian,  the  two  being  des- 
ignated as  old  and  new  style,  respectively.     The 
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movable  feasts  of  the  two  faiths  accordingly  dif- 
fered, and  the  advocates  of  the  new  style  dated  the 
days  of  the  month  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  old  un- 
til the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  view  of 
the  discrepancies  between  the  two  systems  the  Ger- 
man Protestants  devised  a  third  calendar,  which  was 
to  agree  neither  with  the  Gregorian  nor  the  Julian 
and  was  to  take  effect  in  1700.  In  its  reckoning 
of  time  it  agreed  with  the  Gregorian,  but  its  feasts 
were  calculated  astronomically  according  to  the 
meridian  of  Uraniborg  and  the  Rudolphinian  Tables 
of  Kepler.  The  result  was  increased  confusion 
and  embitterment  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  particularly  in  1724,  1744,  and  1788, 
when  there  was  a  divergency  of  a  week  between  the 
Gregorian  and  the  astronomical  Easter.  This 
Protestant  calendar  was  finally  suppressed  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1775,  and  the  Gregorian 
calendar  became  supreme  throughout  Germany. 
German  Protestants  have  sought  in  recent  years 
to  transform  Easter  into  an  immovable  feast,  but 
the  plan  as  yet  remains  inchoate. 

The  evangelical  reforms  of  the  calendar  thus  far 
considered  were  concerned  only  with  chronology, 
without  regard  to  the  traditional  Christian  lists 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  There  is,  however,  a  tend- 
ency among  the  Lutherans  to  revise  the  hagiology 
of  the  Church,  in  view  of  the  Protestant  skeptidsm 
regarding  the  existence  of  many  of  the  saints  of 
tradition  and  the  Christianity  ascribed  to  others. 
They  are  offended,  fiu^hermore,  by  the  names  of 
such    heroes    of    the    Counterreformation  as    St. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  other  opponents 

10.  Attempts  of  their  sect,  while  prominent  Protes- 

to  Reform  tants,  it  is  felt,  should  be  recognized 

the         in  an  ecclesiastical  calendar  designed 

Calendar,    for  Lutheran  use.    Such  an  attempt 

was  made  by  Ferdinand  Piper  in  his 
Evangeliscfier  Kalender  (published  from  1850  to 
1870),  in  which  he  sought  to  transform  the  hagi- 
ology of  the  Western  Church  according  to  evan- 
gelical ideas.  To  increase  the  interest  of  the  laity 
in  this  new  list  of  names,  brief  biographies  were 
added,  and  these,  399  in  number,  were  later  pub- 
lished separately  under  the  title  Zeugen  der  Wahr- 
heU  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874;  Eng.  transl.,  by  H. 
M.  MacCracken,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1879).  Piper's 
calendar,  however,  failed  to  secure  official  recogni- 
tion in  any  German  church,  although  in  various  re- 
visions it  has  been  included  in  a  number  of  popular 
calendars  in  Germany.  It  is  self-evident  that  only 
partial  success  can  be  attained  by  any  Protestant 
hagiological  calendar  in  view  of  the  diversity  of 
Protestant  conditions  and  requirements.  Appar- 
ently, the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  add  new 
dates  and  names,  whether  these  be  supplementary 
or  corrective,  to  the  traditional  hagiology  of  the 
Church,  so  that,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
time  or  place,  a  choice  may  be  made  from  the 
names  associated  with  any  particular  day. 

(O.  Z6CKLERt.) 
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1887;  E.  Mahler,  Forteeteuno  der  Wuetenfeld'echen  Ver- 
gleichunoe-Tabellen  der  tnuhammedaniechen  und  ehriet" 
lichen  Zeitrechnung,  Leipsic,  1887;  J.  C.  Maodonald, 
Chronalooiea  and  Cdlendare,  London,  1897;  F.  RflhI, 
Ckronolooie  dee  MiOelaliere  und  der  NeuzeU,  Berlin,  1897; 
B.  M.  Lersch,  Einleitung  in  die  Chronologie,  2  vols.,  Frei- 
burg, 1899  (vol.  ii.  on  Christian  Calendar);  Encydopa^ 
dia  Brilannica,  iv.  664-682  (gives  comparative  Ubles); 
DCA,  i.  266-268. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Christian  calendar  consult:  T. 
Mommsen,  Der  Chronograph  vom  Jahre  364*  in  Abhand- 
lungen  der  eOcheiechen  Geeellechaft  der  Wieeeneehaften,  ii. 
(1860)  647  sqq.;  A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwUrdigkeiten,  i.  20 
sqq..  7  vols.,  Mainz,  1837-41;  L.  Coleman,  Ancieni 
Chrietuinity,  chap.  xxvi..  §  6,  Philadelphia,  1852;  F. 
Piper,  Der  Ureprung  der  chrietlichen  Kalendarieny  in 
KOniglicher  preueeiecher  Staatekalender,  1866,  pp.  6-26; 
A.  Leohner,  MiUelalterliche  Kalendarien  in  Bayem,  Frei- 
burg, 1891;  E.  Berfried,  Die  Auegeetaitung  der  chriaUiehen 
Oeterberechnung,  Mittelwalde,  1893. 

On  calendars  of  the  Middle  Ages  tiseful  works  are: 
N.  Nilles,  KaUndarium  manuale  tUriueque  ecdeeioB,  4  vob., 
Innsbruck,  1879-85,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  2d  ed.,  1897  (a  most  val- 
uable collection  for  the  Eastern  Churches);  A.  Cave, 
Scriptorum  eccleeiaeticorum  hiatoria  literaria.  Appendix, 
part  ii.,  London,  1698  (describes  Eastern  calendars): 
F.  Piper,  Kirchenrechnung,  pp.  vi.  sqq.,  Berlin,  1841; 
idem,  Karle  dee  Groaaen  Kalendarium,  ib.  1858;  W.  L. 
Krafft,  Kirchengeachichte  der  germaniechen  Vdlker,  I.  L 
371,  386-387,  ib.  1854;  F.  Kaltenbrunner,  Die  Vorge- 
echichie  der  gregorianiechen  Kalenderreform,  Vienna,  1876; 
O.  E.  Hartmann,  Der  rOmieche  Kalender,  Leipsic,  1882; 
J.  Weale,  Analecta  liturgica,  2  vols.,  London,  1889;  H. 
Grotefend,  Taachenbiich  der  Zeitrechnung  dee  deutechem 
MiUelaltere  und  der  Neuzeit,  Hanover,  1898;  A.  von  Malt- 
■ew,  Menologien  der  orihodox-katholiechen  Kirche  dee  Mor- 
genlandee,  part  i.,  Berlin.  1900  (Sept.-Feb.,  German  and 
Slavic  and  reference  to  original  Gk.  text). 

For  the  history  of  the  Gregorian  reform  consult:  F. 
Kaltenbnmner,  Die  Polemik  Hber  die  gregorianieche  Kalen- 
derreform,  Vienna,  1877;  J.  B.  J.  Delambre,  Hietoire  de 
Vaetronomie  modeme,  i.  1-84,  Paris,  1821;  G.  8.  Ferrari, 
II  calendario  Gregoriano,  Rome,  1882;  the  literature  under 
Greoort  XIII. 

For  modem  Protestant  calendars  the  following  may 
be  consiilted:  F.  Piper,  Die  Verbeeeerung  dee  Kalendere, 
in  Evangeliecher  'Kalender,  1860,  pp.  1-11;  idem,  Die 
Verbeeeerung  dee  evangeliechen  Kalender e,  Berlin,  1860; 
W.  L5hes,  Martyrologium.  Zur  ErkUtrung  der  herk&mn^ 
lichen  Kalendemamen,  pp.  1-12,  Nuremberg.  1868;  E. 
Scharfe,  Die  chriaUiche  Zeitrechnung  und  der  deutech- 
evangeliache  Kalender,  pp.  18-28,  8tuttgart,  1893. 

CALENDAR,  HEBREW  AND  JEWISH.  See 
Day,  the  Hebrew;  Moon,  Semitic  Conceptions 
of;  Year,  the  Hebrew;  Synagogue. 

CALF,  THE  GOLDEN,  AND  CALF-WORSHIP. 
Origin  of  Calf-worship  among  the  Hebrews  (8  1). 
Bull-worship  among  Other  Semites  (§  2). 
Bull-worship  in  Israel  (S  3). 
Bull-worship  in  Judah  (S  4). 

The  story  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  dur- 
ing the  desert  journey  is  given  Ex.  xxxii.  and 
Deut.  ix.  7-21;  of.  Neh.  ix.  18;  Ps.  cvi.  19-20; 
Acts  vii.  39-40.  The  authorized  calf-worship  of 
Northern  Israel  is  mentioned  I  Kings  xii.  28-33; 
II  Kings  X.  29,  xvii.  16;  Eos.  viii.  &-6,  x.  &-6, 
xiii.  2;  II  Chron.  xi.  15,  xiii.  8.  The  Hebrew  term 
generally  applied  to  the  calf  is  *egel ;  'eglah  in  Hos. 
X.  5  is  probably  a  mistake  for  'egd. 

It  has  genendly  been  supposed  that  the  Israel- 
ites borrowed  calf-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  a 
supposition  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 
that  Jeroboam  had  been  recalled  from  Egypt. 
But  the  Egyptian  animal-worship  was  essentially 
different  from  the  Semitic  type,  since  the  Egyptian 
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worship  was  paid  to  living  animals.  The  bulls  or 
calves  of  Jeroboam — the  classical  example  in 
jsrael — were,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  to  be 
symbols   of    Yahweh.      In   any   case    Jeroboam 

would  not  have  introduced  a  foreign 

I.  Origin  of  cult  to  strengthen  his  new  and  pre- 

Calf-wor-   carious    government.      The    Hebrew 

ship        calf-worship   did   not   reproduce   the 

among  the  cult  of  Apis  and  Mnevis,  which  were 

Hebrews,    living  animals,  one  black,  the  other 

white,  dedicated  to  Osiris,  and  he  was 
believed  to  be  incarnated  in  them  (J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
iii.,  London,  1878,  86-95,  306-307).  Suggestions  of 
bull-worship  among  the  Hebrews  are  found  in  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  in  the  oxen  under  the  lavers 
(I  Kings  vii.  25),  and  possibly  in  the  cherubim. 
While  examples  of  Hebrew  bull-worship  are  rare, 
the  proof  of  its  existence  among  neighboring  na- 
tions is  abundant.  In  the  Babylonio- Assyrian 
and  Syro-Phenician  religions,  the  bull  represented 
the  masculine  type  of  divinity,  as  was  natural  to 
a  pastoral  people.  The  primitive  Aryans  also  ex- 
plained the  heavenly  phenomena  by  comparisons 
drawn  from  the  life  of  their  herds.  The  Zenda- 
vesta  makes  mention  of  "  the  first  bull."  The 
bull  represented  power  and  strength,  and  at  the 

same  time  the  destructive  and  the  re- 
2,  Bull-  productive  omnipotence  of  the  deity, 
worship  The  sun-god  is  hardly  to  be  recog- 
among  nized  in  the  bull,  as  has  been  supposed. 
Other  The  gold  of  the  Hebrew  bull  idols  does 
Semites,    not  necessarily  point  to  the  splendor 

of  the  sun,  for  the  images  of  other  gods 
were  also  of  gold  or  gilded.  Still  less  credible  is 
the  assertion  that  the  strength  of  the  bull  repre- 
sented the  scorching  blaze  of  the  sun.  Among  the 
Babylonians  the  bull  was  sacred  to  the  thunder- 
god  Ramman  (Syrian  Rimmon),  Assyrian  Adad 
(Syrian  Hadad),  who  is  represented  in  Layard's 
Monuments,  plate  65,  as  having  four  horns  and 
holding  the  lightnings  in  one  hand  and  a  battle-ax 
in  the  other.  The  bull  is  also  the  emblem  of  Ram- 
man-Adad  on  the  stele  of  Esarhaddon  found  at 
Zingirli  in  Northern  Syria,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  gods  depicted  on  the  rock  at  Maltai 
(cf.  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Vart  dans 
VantiquiU,  ii.,  Paris,  1881  sqq.,  642-643).  An 
image  of  the  Syrian  Jupiter  of  Doliche,  which  was 
carried  from  Syria  to  Rome,  represents  him  stand- 
ing upon  a  bull  (cf.  F.  Hettner,  De  Jove  Dolicheno 
dissertaiio  phUologica,  Bonn,  1877;  A.  H.  Kan,  De 
Jovis  Dolicheni  CuUu  dissertatio,  Gromngen,  1901), 
The  Jupiter  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria  was  pictured 
sitting  upon  bulls  (Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  xxxi.). 
The  classical  tale  of  the  seduction  of  Europa  is  a 
form  of  the  Baal  myth,  in  which  the  god,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bull,  journeys  with  Astarte  (q.v.)  to 
Crete  (for  the  identity  of  Astarte  with  Europa,  cf . 
De  dea  Syria,  Iv.).  The  sacredness  of  cattle  among 
the  Philistines  also  is  demonstrated  by  the  story  of 
the  return  of  the  ark  on  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two 
milch  kine,  on  which  there  had  come  no  yoke 
(I  Sam.  vi.  7  sqq.). 

That  bull-worship  among  the  Hebrews  was  an- 
cient the  foregoing  makes  quite  possible.     It  was. 


however,  hardly  practised  before  the  final  setUe- 
ment  in  Canaan,  since  it  was  always  characteristie 
of  peoples  who  had  either  reached  or  passed  the 
agricultural  stage.  The  prohibition  of  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.  23,  cf .  xxxiv.  17)  is,  therefore, 
the  first  warning  against  this  type  of  worship.  Ex. 
xxxii.  assumes,  however,  that  it  was  practised  dur- 
ing the  journey  in  the  wilderness.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  narrative  are  as  follows:  The  people 
had  become  impatient  under  the  continueid  ab- 
sence of  their  leader,  and  Aaron  made  for  them  an 
image  of  the  god  who  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt. 
With  the  material  furnished  by  the  golden  ear- 
rings of  the  women  and  children,  "  a  molten  calf  " 
was  fashioned,  before  which  an  altar  was  built,  and 
to  it  divine  honors  were  paid.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  tells  of  Yahweh's  anger,  of  Moses's  ener- 
getic intervention,  of  Aaron's  apology,  and  finally 
of  the  destruction  of  the  calf  and  of  3,000  of  it« 
worshipers.  The  narrative — a  composite  of  J  and 
E — has  been,  however,  considered  by  many  modem 
critics  as  unhistorical  and  really  a  polemic  against 
Jeroboam's  newly  instituted  worship.  The  caniinal 
passage  on  calf-worship  is  I  Kings  xii.  28-29  (cf. 
II  Chron.  xi.  15),  where  the  story  is  told  of  the 
bulls  set  up  by  Jeroboam  I.,  who  ordained  a  non- 
levitical  priesthood,  and  did  not  pre- 

3.  Bull-  tend  to  do  more  than  return  to  the 
worship  Yahweh-worship  of  the  past.  That 
in  IsraeL    he  did  thus  return  is  proved  by  his 

success.  When  Jehu  destroyed  the 
Baal-worship,  he  did  not  touch  the  buUs,  a  clear 
proof  that  he  acknowledged  the  bull-worship  as 
Yahweh-worship  (II  Kings  x.  29).  Yet  the  spir- 
itual prophets  opposed  the  bull-worship  frcHn  the 
beginning.  Indirect  testimony  to  this  may  be 
seen  in  Amos  (v.  5).  Direct  testimony  is  first 
found  in  Hosea.  This  younger  contemporary  of 
Amos  is  the  only  one  of  the  prophets  who  alludes 
to  bull- worship;  and  to  him  the  worship  of  an 
image  is  the  worship  of  an  idol  (viii.  5-6,  xiii.  2, 
cf.  X.  5-6).  With  regard  to  the  precise  form  and 
structure  of  Jeroboam's  bulls  there  is  no  direct  in- 
formation. Gold  being  scarce  and  precious,  it  is 
probable  that  the  images  were  small — an  assump- 
tion supported  by  the  fact  that  they  are  called 
calves.  Natiu*ally  these  royal  statues  would  be  of 
pure  gold  and  not  merely  gilded. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  bull-worship  does  not 
seem  to  have  flourished,  for  nowhere  is  found  a 

reference  to  Judaic  worship   of  this 

4.  Bull-     kind,  and  the  polemics  of  Hosea  ex- 
worship     clusively  against  the  calf  of  Samaria 

in  Judah.  at  Bethel  would  be  unintelligible,  had 
he  been  aware  of  the  same  cult  in 
Judah.  The  Deuteronomic  redactor  of  the  book  of 
Kings  saw  in  the  bull-worship  the  special  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  wherewith  he  caused  Israel  to  sin  (I 
Kings  xiv.  16,  xv.  26). 

Bibliography:  W.  Baudimin,  Shtdien,  vol.  i.,  Leipsie,  1878; 
J.  Selden,  De  dia  Svrit,  pp.  45-64,  London,  1617;  C.  T. 
Beke,  The  Idol  of  Horeb  .  .  .  the  Oolden  Image  ...  a 
Cone  .  .  .  not  a  Calf,  ib.  1871;  A.  Kuenen,  Reliffum  of 
Israel,  i.  73-75,  235-236,  260-262,  345-347.  ib.  1874; 
E.  Kdnig,  Hauptprobleme  der  aUiwraeliUechen  RdiQUfto- 
geachichte,  pp.  53-02,  Leipsie,  1884;  idem,  BUdldiigkeit 
dea  UffUimen  JahtoehcuUut,  ib.  1886;    F.   Baethsen.  Bat-        \ 
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brnoe  zur  BemittBt^ten  ReligionaoeBchichie,  pp.  108  sqq.,  Ber- 
lin, 1889;  J.  Robertaon,  Early  Rdioion  of  Israel,  ohap. 
ix..  Edinburgh,  1892;  F.  W.  Farrar.  Was  there  a  Golden 
Calf  at  Danf  in  Expositor,  viii.  (1893)  254-265;  S.  Odttli, 
Der  Kultua  bei  Amos  und  Hosea,  in  Greifswalder  Shuiient 
1895,  pp.  1-34.  DB,  i.  340-343;  EB,  i.  631-632.  Con- 
sult alao  the  works  on  O.  T.  Theology,  especially  that  by 
H.  Schultz,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1892,  and  the  works 
mentioned  under  Idolatry;  Images  and  Imaoe-wobsbip. 

CALIXTINES.    See  Hubs,  John,  Hussites. 

CALIXTUS,  ca-lix'tus:   The  name  of  three  popes 
and  one  antipope. 

Calixtus  (Callistus)  L:  Pope  217-222.    Through 
the  discovery  of  the  work  of  Hippolytus  (q.v.) 
on  heresies,  a  new  aspect,  differing  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  the  traditional  one,  has  been  assumed 
by  the  story  of  this  early  bishop.     The  old  account 
ascribed  to  him  the  building  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere.     The  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decre- 
tals (q.v.)  contain    two    in   which,  among   other 
things,  regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  ember  fasts. 
He  was  called  a  martyr,  but  the  acts  of  his  martyr- 
dom are  purely  legendary,  probably  composed  in 
the  seventh  century.     The  picture  given  by  Hip- 
polytus, though  bitterly  hostile,  is  at  least  clear 
and  sharp  in  its  outlines.     According  to  it,  Callistus 
was  the  slave  of  a  Christian  official  named  Car- 
pophorus,  who  entrusted   him  with  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  he  lost.     Taking  flight  to 
avoid  a  reckoning,  he  was  pursued  by  his  master, 
and  jumped  into  the  sea  to  escape  him,  but  was 
pulled  out  and  condemned  to  the  treadmill.    Then 
he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Jews  in  Rome,  and 
was  beaten  and  sent  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia,  from 
which  he  was  released  by  the  influence  of  Marcia, 
the  mistress  of  Commodus.     It  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  far  Callistus  was  morally  blame- 
worthy in   this   chequered   career — ^probably  not 
as  much  as  Hippolytus  says.    The  events  recited 
are  said  to  have  happened  in  the  pontificate  of 
Victor.     The    next    bishop,    Zephyrinus,    brought 
Callistus  back  to  Rome,  probably  already  in  orders, 
and  gave  him  charge  of  the  large  cemetery  which 
later  bore  his  name.     Under  Zephyrinus  he  came 
into  conflict  with  Hippolytus  on  the  dogma  of 
the  Incarnation  (see  Monarchianism);  and  at  the 
next  vacancy  a  schism  occurred,  each  party  electing 
its  own  leader  as  bishop  (see  Hippolytus).     Cal- 
listus  seems   to    have   been,   like   Zephyrinus,    a 
Modalist;  it  was  he  who  excommunicated  Sabellius. 
The  question  of  discipline  also  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  Hippolytus,  according  to  whom  he 
laid  down  the  principle,  unacceptable  to  the  rigor- 
ists  of  the  time,  that  all  sins  might  be  forgiven,  and 
denied   the  necessity  of  deposing  a  bishop  who 
should  be  guilty  of  deadly  sin.     Hippolytus  accuses 
him  of  taking  this  position  so  as  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  his  own  church;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  clear-sighted  man  could  hardly  fail  to  see 
the  defects  and  inconsistencies  of  the  then  existing 
church    discipline,    and    Calhstus    was    probably 
seeking  to  establish  a  more  logical  system.    The 
Catalogus  Liberianus  is  authority  for  placing  his 
death  in  222.    [The  largest  of  the  Roman  cata- 
combs is  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Calhstus;  and  De 
Rossi  says  it  was  the  first  common  cemetery,  given 
to  the  pope  by  some  noble  family  for  the  use  of  the 


whole  Christian  community.  Thirteen  out  of  the 
next  eighteen  popes  after  Zephyrinus  are  said  to 
have  been  buried  there.]  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Epistolcs  are  in  MPO,  vol.  x.  An 
anonymous  TransltUion,  ed.  Holder-Egger,  is  in  MGH, 
Script,  XT.  (1887)  418-422.  Consult:  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen, 
Hippolutus  and  his  Age,  2  vols..  London.  1852-56;  J.  J.  I. 
von  DOllinger,  Hippolytus  und  Callistus,  Regensburg.  1853; 
K.  J.  Neumann,  Der  r&mische  Stoat  und  die  allgemeine 
Kirdie,  i.  312-313.  Leipsio.  1890;  T.  E.  Rolffs,  Das  Indul- 
gens-Edikt  des  .  .  Kallist,  in  TU,  xi.  (1894)  3;  H.  Ach»- 
lis.  Hippolytshidien,  Leipsio,  1897;  Harnack,  Litteratur,  i. 
603-605;  JbB6,  Regesta,  i.  12-13,  ii.  731;  Milman,  Latin 
ChrisHanity,  i.  75-79;  Bower,  Popes,  i.  20-21. 

Calixtus  XL  (Gui,  or  Wido,  son  of  Count  William 
of  Burgundy):  Pope  1119-24.  He  was  made 
archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1088,  and  \mder  Paschal 
II.  was  legate  in  England,  with  little  success.  In 
the  investiture  controversy  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  opposition  to  the  compromise  of  1111 
with  Henry  V.  A  synod  called  by  him  at  Vienne 
in  that  year  condemned  lay  investiture  without 
reserve  and  excommunicated  Henry,  threatening 
the  pope  with  renunciation  of  allegiance  if  he  did 
not  confirm  its  decrees.  When  he  was  elected 
pope  by  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Cluny  (Feb.  2, 
1119),  Henry  had  reason  to  fear  the  accession  of  a 
second  Hildebrand.  He  made  conciliatory  over- 
tures to  the  new  pontiff,  offering  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  a  council  called  by  Calixtus,  and 
approved  an  agreement  with  the  papal  represent- 
atives by  which,  in  return  for  the  revocation  of  his 
excommunication,  he  surrendered  his  claims  to 
the  right  of  investiture.  But  the  agreement  proved 
impossible  of  execution,  and  soon,  in  a  great  council 
held  at  Reims  (Oct.  29  and  30,  1119),  Calixtus 
renewed  his  denial  of  the  right  and  his  excom- 
munication of  Henry  and  of  Antipope  Gregory 
VIII.  Though  the  sentence  remained  ineffective 
in  Germany,  Calixtus  strengthened  his  authority 
in  PVanoe  during  his  stay  there,  finding  a  firm  ally 
in  Louis  the  Fat.  He  went  to  Italy  in  the  spring  of 
1 120,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  Gregory  VIIL 
fleeing  to  Sutri,  whose  citizens  delivered  him  up  to 
his  victorious  rival  in  the  following  April.  This 
strengthened  Calixtus's  position  still  more  against 
the  emperor;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  contest 
was  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the 
German  princes,  assembled  at  Wiirzburg  in  the 
autumn  of  1121.  They  counseled  Henry  to  ac- 
knowledge Calixtus  and  the  canonically  elected 
bishops,  undertaking  in  return  to  arrange  a  peace 
with  the  Church,  and  proposing  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council,  in  which  they  promised  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  Empire.  Calixtus  ap- 
pointed Lambert  of  Ostia  and  two  other  cardinals 
to  conduct  the  negotiations,  which  began  at  Worms 
in  Sept.,  1122.  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Mainz 
continued  to  urge  the  strict  Hildebrandine  position, 
and  it  was  due  to  Lambert's  work  alone  that  the 
discussion,  instead  of  being  fruitless,  led  to  the  Con- 
cordat of  Worms  (see  Concordats  and  Deumitino 
Bulls,  I.,  §  1).  This  was  solemnly  confirmed  by 
Calixtus  in  the  First  Lateran  Council, opened  on  Mar. 
18,  1123,  which  also  renewed  the  canons  against 
simony  and  clerical  marriage,  and  proclaimed  a 
"  truce  of  God  "  and  a  new  crusade.    While  the 
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plans  for  this  undertaking  were  being  made,  Calix- 
tus  died,  Dec.  13  or  14,  1124.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  EpiaMtB  ei  Privilegia  are  in  MPL, 
clxiii.;  An  Epittola  apuria,  ed.  W.  Qrundlach,  is  in  MGH, 
Ejntt.,  iii.  (1891)  108-109.  The  Vita  by  Cardinal  Pan- 
dulfuB  AletrinuB,  a  contemporary,  ia  in  ASB,  May,  v. 
14-15,  and  in  MPL,  clxiii.  Ck>n8ult:  Liber  pontifiealiM, 
ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  322,  376.  Paris.  1892;  H.  Witte.  Far- 
achunoen  zur  Ge$chichte  dea  Wormser  Concordat,  Gdttin- 
gen.  1877;  M.  Maurer,  Papal  Calixi  II.,  Munich,  1889; 
F.  QregoroviuB,  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  iv.  369  sqq.. 
Stuttgart.  1890,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  390-402,  London,  1896; 
U.  Robert,  Hiatoire  du  pape  CalixU  II.,  Paris.  1891;  idem. 
BuUaire  du  pape  Calixte  II.,  ib.  1891;  Jaff^.  Regeata,  i. 
270;  Biilman.  Latin  Chrialianity,  iv.  130-149;  Bower, 
Popea,  ii.  466-460. 

C^lixtus  nL  (Johannes  de  Struma):  Antipope 
1168-73,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  III.  (q.v.). 
After  the  peace  of  Venice,  he  maintained  himself 
for  a  while  at  Albano,  but  on  Aug.  29,  1178,  he 
made  his  submission  to  Alexander  and  was  restored 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  being  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  Benevento.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Dibliographt:  Jaff^,  Regeata,  ii.  429.  430;  Milman.  Latin 

ChriatianUy,  iv.  431-437;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  514-515. 

Caliztus  in.  (Alonso  de  Borja  or  Borgia) :  Pope 
1455-58.  Bom  at  Xativa  in  Valencia  [Dec.  31, 
1378].  After  a  legal  education  he  became  bishop  of 
Valencia  in  1429  and  cardinal  in  1444.  On  Apr.  8, 
1455,  being  then  seventy-seven  years  old,  he  was 
elected  pope.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  and  blameless 
life,  but  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  disorders  of  the 
time,  some  of  which  arose  directly  from  his  own  par- 
tiality for  his  relatives.  Immediately  after  his  succes- 
sion, he  took  a  vow  to  carry  forward  a  war  against 
the  Turks  and  atone  for  the  manner  in  which  Europe 
had  looked  on  supinely  at  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
Legates  were  sent  throughout  the  Continent  to 
preach  a  crusade  and  collect  troops  and  money. 
Money,  indeed,  came  in,  especially  through  the  help 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  in  large  sums;  but  the  old 
crusading  zeal  had  died  down  too  far  to  be  rekin- 
dled. The  tithes  which  were  required,  on  behalf 
of  the  undertaking,  from  the  clergy  of  France  and 
Germany  aroused  universal  discontent.  The  doc- 
tors of  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  clergy  of 
Rouen  appealed  in  1456  to  a  general  council  against 
the  tax,  and  a  similar  appeal  was  ma<le  in  Germany, 
not  only  on  this  ground  but  on  that  of  the  failure 
to  observe  the  Vienna  Concordat  of  1448  in  regard 
to  the  system  of  clerical  benefices.  While  en- 
deavoring to  put  down  this  rebellious  spirit,  Calixtus 
succeeded  in  assembling  a  small  fleet  which  sailed 
(May  31,  1456)  to  help  the  Kiiights  of  St.  John  in 
their  dangerous  position  at  Rhodes.  The  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  cardinal  legate  Scarampo, 
occupied  some  small  islands  of  the  Grecian  arclM- 
pelago,  without  venturing  on  a  decisive  engagement. 
The  Greeks  had  not  the  courage  to  rise  in  force, 
and  the  Christian  princes  and  Italian  cities  took 
but  a  languid  interest  in  the  crusade.  It  was  a 
piece  of  luck  that  the  victory  of  the  heroic  Hunyadi 
at  Belgrade  (July  14  and  21,  1456)  averted  the 
most  pressing  peril.  The  pope  was  hindered  by 
the  consequences  of  his  hostility  to  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  after  whose  death  (June  27,  1458)  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  Alfonso's 
natural  son  Fernando,  asserting  that  the  kingdom 


reverted  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy  to  himself.    This 
attitude  was  the  outcome  of  his  desire  to  advance 
his  own  nephews,  one   of   whom,    Rodrigo   (the 
future  Alexander  VI.),  he  had  made  cardinal  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church  in  spite  of 
his  being  below  the  canonical  age;  another,  Pedro, 
he  had  made  duke  of  Spoleto,  destining  the  Nea- 
politan crown  for  him.      Calixtus  died,  however 
(Aug.   6,  1458),   before   his  imscrupulous  designs 
could  break  the  peace  of  Italy.     His  nephews  and 
their  Spanish  followers  left  Rome,  where,  in  alliance 
with  the  Colonna  family,  they  had  been  guilty 
of  incessant  crimes  and  violence.        (A.  Hauck.) 
Bxbliooraphy:      B.    Platina,    The    Livea  of  the  Poipte,  il 
250-257,  London,  n.d.     Conault:  A.  von   Reumont,  Qe- 
achichle  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  126  sqq..  Berlin,  1868;  F.  Gre- 
gorovixis.  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  vii.  146  sqq..  Stutt- 
gart. 1870.  Eng.  transl..  London,  1900:  Pastor.  Popea,  vl. 
317-479;  Creighton,  Papacy,  iii.  178-201;  Milman,  Laiia 
ChriatianUy,  viii.  120  sqq.;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  238-240. 

CALIXTUS,  GEORG:  The  most  influential  oon- 
tinuator  of  Melanchthon's  theology  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  spokesman  of  the  so-called  "  syn- 
cretism "  in  Germany  at  that  time;  b.  at  Medelbye 
(in  the  district  of  Tondem,  115  m.  n.n.w.  of  Ham- 
burg), Schleswig,  Dec.  14,  1586;  d.  at  Helmstfidt, 
Brunswick,  March  19,  1656.  His  father,  pastor 
at  Medelbye,  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon,  wished  to 
have  his  son  educated  in  the  same  way,  and  after 
due  preparation  sent  him  to  the  university  at 
Helmstadt,  where  like-minded  friends  of  Melanch- 
thon, e.g.,  the  humanist  Caselius,  were  still  in 
office.  From  1603  to  1607  he  studied  philology 
and  philosophy,  then  theology,  paying  especial 
attention  to  the  study  of  early  patristics.  From 
1609  to  1613  he  traveled  in  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  France,  enlarging  his  ideas, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
to  which  he  belonged.  Thus  he  developed  an 
irenic  tendency  wliich  he  retained  all  his  life.  He  was 
appointed  in  1614  professor  of  theology  at  Helm- 
stadt, and  remained  there  until  his  death.  A 
memorial  tablet  on  his  house  in  the  little  city  in 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick  commemorates  the  activity 
of  this  enlightened  mind.  His  life  fell  in  the  age 
of  the  Counterreformation  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  when  the  hatred  of  the  confessions  toward  each 
other  had  reached  its  height.  The  main  effort  of 
this  irenic  theologian  was  inspired  by  the  idea  that 
theology  must  have  for  its  prime  object  not  so 
much  pure  doctrine  as  Christian  .life.  Thus  he 
became  the  creator  of  theological  ethics  as  a  special 
theological  disciphne,  and  therein  undoubtedly 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  theology;  most 
moral  philosophers  still  follow  him  in  this  formal 
principle.  But  the  danger  was  thereby  incurred 
of  detaching  ethics  from  dogmatics  and  building 
the  former  without  the  necessary  religious  founda- 
tion. In  the  second  place  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  all  Christian  churches,  taking  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  consensus  of  the  first  five 
centuries  as  a  dogmatically  and  ecclesiastically 
sufficient  norm.  He  aspired  to  a  union  of  all 
Christian  confessions.  For  this  reason  he  took 
part  in  the  Conference  of  Thorn  (see  Thobn,  Con- 
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FERENCE  of)  in  1645,  where,  however,  he  found 
that  the  Lutherans  would  not  work  with  him,  since 
they  felt  justifiably  that  from  his  point  of  view 
the  Reformation  lost  its  essential  importance: 
a  religious  indifferentism  would  be  the  obvious 
sequence,  and  it  is  certainly  no  accident  that  during 
the  seventeenth  century  many  princes  and  prin- 
cesses left  the  Lutheran  Church  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  (John  Frederick  of  Hanover, 
Christine  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  some  others).  On  the  other  hand 
the  orthodox,  not  altogether  from  combativeness, 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  religious  content  of  the 
Reformation;  this  is  their  merit  against  all  syn- 
cretism. Finally  Calixtus  made  himself  a  name 
in  scientific  dogmatics  by  introducing  the  analytical 
method.  After  his  death  the  syncretistic  contro- 
versies continued  till  they  lost  their  interest  through 
the  Pietistic  movement.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  those  of  most  interest  are  his  academical 
orations  Oraiianes  selectw  (Helmstfidt,  1660);  his 
influential  exegetical  writings,  ExposUiones  and 
Lvcubraiiones  on  New  and  Old  Testament  books; 
and,  of  his  irenic  writings,  the  Judicium  de  con- 
troverslia  theologida  qua  inter  Lutheranos  et  Re- 
formatos  agitanturf  et  de  mutua  partium  fratemitate 
atque  tolerantia  propter  consensum  in  fundamentis 
(1650).  His  son  and  successor,  Friedrich  Ulrich 
Calixtus  (b.  1622;  d.  1701),  tried  to  continue  the 
work  of  his  father,  but  met  with  no  approval  among 
the  Lutherans.  They  rather  tried  to  supplant 
syncretism  in  the  Luther^  Church  by  a  new  ortho- 
dox confession.  Consensus  repetitus  fidei  vere 
LutherancB.  But  this  confession,  which  would 
have  turned  the  Church  into  an  orthodox  school, 
was  nowhere  officially  accepted.  The  syncretistic 
controversy  remained  for  a  long  time  of  such  im- 
portance that  no  interest  was  felt  in  the  Pietistic 
principles  which  soon  sprang  up.  This  can  be  un- 
derstood only  from  the  course  of  the  syncretistic 
controversies.    See  Syncretism. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblxoorapht:  Account  should  be  taken  of  Calixtua's 
BriefweehMeL,  ed.  E.  L.  T.  Henke.  Halle.  1883,  cf.  is- 
sues of  Jena,  1833,  Marburg,  1840.  Consult:  W.  Gass, 
O,  Calixt  und  der  SynkretiamuB,  Breslau,  1846;  E.  L.  T. 
Henke.  O.  CaUxtut  und  Beifts  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1853- 
1856;  W.  C.  Dowding,  German  Theology  during  the  Thirty 
Years*  War;  Life  and  Correepondence  of  G.  Calixtue, 
London,  1863;  H.  Friedrich,  Georg  Calixtus,  der  Unione- 
mann  dee  17.  JahrhunderU,  Anklam,  1891;  ADB,  iii.  696 
•qq. 

CALLAWAY,  HENRY:  Church  of  England, 
missionary  bishop  of  St.  John's,  Kaffraria;  b.  at 
Lymington,  Somerset,  Jan.  17,  1817;  d.  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary  (12  m.  e.n.e.  of  Exeter)  Mar.  26,  1890. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  after  teaching 
froin  1835  to  1839,  was  successively  a  chemist's 
assistant  and  a  surgeon's  assistant.  He  then 
studied  surgery  and  was  licensed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1842  and  by  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  two  years  later.  In  1852,  however, 
failing  health  obliged  him  to  sell  his  lucrative  prac- 
tise and  to  sp>end  a  year  in  France.  In  the  following 
year  he  graduated  M.D.  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  determined  to  be  a  physician,  but  his  interest 
in  mi'«*""^  becoming  active,  he  was  ordered  deacon 


in  1854,  having  left  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the 
Church  of  England  two  years  previously,  and  went 
as  missionary  to  Africa.  He  was  first  stationed  at 
Ekukanyeni  near  Pietermaritzburg,  but  on  being 
priested  in  1855  was  made  rector  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Pietermaritzburg.  Three  years  later  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  beyond  the  Umkomanzi  River  and 
settled  at  Insunguze,  which  he  renamed  Spring 
Vale.  There  he  began  his  studies  of  Zulu  relig- 
ion and  customs,  but  was  recalled  to  England  in 
1873  to  be  consecrated  first  missionary  bishop  of 
St.  John's,  Kaffraria.  In  the  following  year  he 
left  England,  and  in  1876  removed  the  seat  of  the 
diocese  to  Umtata,  where  he  founded  St.  John's 
Theological  College  in  1879.  His  fragile  health, 
however,  had  already  necessitated  the  consecration 
of  Bransby  Key  as  bishop-coadjutor  in  1873,  and 
in  1886  Callaway  resigned  his  see  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  following  year,  settling  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  wrote:  Immediate  Revelation  (London, 
1841);  Memoir  of  James  Pamell  (1846);  Nursery 
Tales,  Traditions^  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus  (Spring 
Vale,  1868);  The  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu 
(Natal,  1868-70);  and  Missionary  Sermons  (Lon- 
don, 1875).  He  likewise  translated  the  book  of 
Psalms  (Natal,  1871)  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (1882)  into  Zulu. 

Bibliography:  M.  S.  Benham.  Henry  CaUaioay,  M.D.* 
D.D.,  first  Bishop  of  Kaffraria;  his  Life-History  and 
Work,  London,  1896. 

CALLEGARI,  c(ll"16"ga'ri,  GIUSEPPE:  Cardinal 
priest;  b.  at  Venice  Nov.  4, 1841.  He  waa  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1864,  and,  after  being  succes- 
sively a  teacher  and  a  parish  priest,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Treviso  in  1880,  and  two  years  later  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Padua.  He  was  created 
cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  in  1903, 
and  still  retains  his  bishopric.  He  is  likewise  a 
member  of  the  Congregations  of  Bishops  and  Reg- 
ulars, the  Council,  Rites,  and  Studies. 

CALLENBERG,  cal'len-bera,  JOHANN  HEIN- 
RICH:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Molschleben 
(a  village  of  Gotha)  Jan.  12,  1694;  d.  at  Halle 
July  16,  1760.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  where 
in  1727  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
philology,  becoming  full  professor  in  1735  and  being 
transferred  to  the  faculty  of  theo'ogy  four  years 
later.  His  deep  interest  in  Protestant  missions 
among  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  of  the  East 
led  him,  in  1728,  to  found  the  Institutum  Judaicum 
for  the  education  of  missionaries.  To  this  insti- 
tution, which  lasted  until  1791  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  Jews,  he 
later  attached,  at  his  own  expense,  a  press  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause.  Europe,  as  well  as  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  was  traversed  by  his  pupils, 
for  whom  he  printed  Arabic  translations  of  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  '*  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  other 
works.  His  propaganda  among  the  Mohammedans, 
however,  met  with  little  success.  His  independent 
works,  which  are  of  minor  importance,  include: 
Kurze  AnUitungzur  jildi8ch4eutschen  Sprache  (Halle, 
1733);  Berichte  von  einem  Versuch  das  judische  Volk 
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zur  Erkenntniss  des  Christlichen  amuleiten  (3  vols., 
1728-36);  and  De  conversione  Mvhammedanorum 
ad  Christum  expetita  ientaque  (1733). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  M.  H.  Doering,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen 
DeuUchlanda,  i.  221  8qq.«  Neustadt,  1831;  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer, 
NowteUe  Biographie  gfn^ale,  vii  202.  46  vols..  Paris. 
1851-66. 

CALLING  (vocation;  Lat.  vocatio,  Gk.  kUsia): 
In  dogmatic  language  as  well  as  in  the  practical 
usage  of  the  Church  that  act  of  divine  grace  (gratia 
applicatrix)  with  which  the  ordo  salutia  (see  Ordeb 
OP  Salvation)  begins. 

The  Greek  terms  kaleiUf  kl&os,  klisis  are  often 
used  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  sense  of  calling  (e.g.,  Matt.  ix.  13;  Acts 
iv.  18),  then  of  summoning  to  court, 

Biblical  of  inviting  to  dinner,  etc.  (e.g.,  Ill 
Usage.  Macc.v.  14;  Matt.  xxii.  4,  8;  Rev.  xix. 
9).  But  even  in  the  Old  Testament 
usage  the  Hebrew  kara'  or  the  Greek  kalein  has  the 
meaning  of  calling  some  one  effectually  for  some 
purpose  (cf.  Isa.  xlii.  6,  xlviii.  12,  xlix.  1,  li.  2), 
which  may  signify  "  to  call  into  existence  "  (Wisd. 
of  Sol.  xi.  25;  Baruch  iii.  33,  34;  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  9). 
From  this  point  the  solemn  usage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment takes  its  departure.  The  call  proceeds  from 
God;  it  comes  to  man  through  the  word  of  preach- 
ing, which  is  not  the  word  of  man  but  of  God  (I  Cor. 
i.  9;  II  Pet.  i.  3;  I  Thess.  ii.  13;  II  Thess.  ii.  14). 
Inasmuch  as  the  call  comes  from  God,  it  is  a  "holy 
calling"  (II  Tim.  i.  9),  a  "heavenly  calling" 
(Heb.  iii.  1),  a  "  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(Phil.  iii.  14).  The  call  is  a  free  act  of  the  grace  of 
God  (Rom.  ix.  11),  in  which  the  divine  election 
and  predestination  realize  themselves  (II  Thess. 
ii.  13, 14;  II  Tim.  i.  9-10;  Rom.  viii.  30).  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  always  the  effectual  calling  that 
is  thought  of;  indeed  it  is  precisely  the  divine 
election  of  grace  which  is  made  manifest  in  the 
call.  Hence  those  who  became  Christians  were 
"  called  to  be  saints  "  (Rom.  i.  7;  I  Cor.  i.  2,  cf. 
Jude  1:  "  called  and  kept  ").  That  to  which  the 
Christians  are  called,  or  that  which  constitutes  the 
content  of  the  call  is  the  blessing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment salvation,  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  most 
diverse  terms:  to  communion  with  Christ  (I  Cor. 
i.  9);  to  salvation  (II  Thess.  ii.  14);  to  the  peace 
of  Christ  (Col.  iii.  15);  to  the  kingdom  and  glory 
of  God  (I  Thess.  ii.  12);  out  of  the  darkness  into 
a  wonderful  light  (I  Pet.  ii.  9);  to  eternal  life,  to 
his  glory  and  his  inheritance  (I  Tim.  vi.  12;  I  Pet. 
v.  10;  Heb.  ix.  15);  to  the  hope  of  his  calling  (Eph. 
i.  18,  iv.  4). 

Inasmuch  as  the  call  indicates  the  New  Testa- 
ment salvation,  it  also  procures  the  moral  change 
comprehended  in  that  blessing.  As  on  the  human 
side  obedience  corresponds  to  the  call  (Heb.  xi.  6), 
so  we  are  called  "  not  for  uncleanness,  but  in  sanc- 
tification"  (I  Thess.  iv.  7);  the  Christian's  life 
b  to  be  holy  "  as  he  who  called  you  is  holy  "  (I  Pet. 
i.  15).  If,  therefore,  the  call  is  the  effectual  invi- 
tation of  God  to  man,  conveyed  through  the  Word, 
for  the  kingdom  and  its  blessings,  so  that  every  one 
possessing  these  came  by  them  through  the  call, 
the  call,  on  the  other  hand,  points  beyond  itself 
to  the  realization  through  God  or  through  man: 


"  Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you  who  also  will  do 
it '  (I  Thess.  v.  24)  and  "  give  the  more  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure  "  (II  Pet 
i.  10). 

Luther's  use  of  the  expression  in  the  eiqx»tioii 
of  the  third  article  of  his  Shorter  Catechism  is 
important  for  the  history  of  the  conception.  But 
the  term  did  not  immediately  receive  on  that 
account  an  independent  place  in  dogmatics.  la 
the  older  Protestant  literature  it  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  election  and  the  Church. 
By  the  Re-  It   seems   to   have   received   a   finn 

formen.  place  in  dogmatics  for  the  first  time 
in  Hutter  {Compenditun,  XIII.  v.  8). 
According  to  Calovius  it  opens  the  ordo  nahiiu, 
and  he  defines  it  {Systema,  x.  1)  as  an  "  effectual 
bringing  in  to  the  Church  "  (ad  ecdesiam  efficax 
adductio),  whereas  Hollaz  (Examen  theologicim, 
III.  i.  4,  qusstio  1)  makes  it  an  offer  of  b^fita 
by  Christ.  Moreover,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  vocaUo  generalise  which  through  nature,  etc, 
comes  to  all  men,  and  the  vocalio  spedalis,  which 
comes  through  the  Gospel.  The  latter  may  be 
ordinaria,  i.e.,  through  the  Word,  or  extracrdinaria^ 
and  that  immeduUa  or  mediaia.  The  call  is  seria 
and  efficax  (in  opposition  to  the  view  of  the  Re- 
formed), inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  regularly  becomes 
effectual  in  the  Word.  It  is,  moreover,  universalis. 
That  many  peoples  do  without  it  is  their  own 
fault.  Then  comes  the  doubtful  contention  that 
since  Adam  all  peoples  in  one  way  or  another  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel 
(the  above  is  from  Hollaz;  for  a  full  discussion  cf. 
H.  Schmid,  Die  Dogmatik  der  evangelischrhUhBri' 
schen  Kirche,  GQtersloh,  1893,  320  sqq.). 

Dogmatically  considered,  the  doctrine  of  vocaticMi 

is  only  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Word 

of  God  to  conversion.     Therefore,  this  conoeption 

will  disclose  no  new  dogmatic  knowl- 

In  Dog-     edge,  but  will  only  offer  a  confirma- 

matics.  tion  of  such  things  as  have  been 
acquired  elsewhere.  But  because  the 
Scriptures  often  apply  the  term  and  because  it  has 
through  the  catechism  gone  over  into  the  popular 
religious  consciousness,  its  right  to  a  special  treat- 
ment in  dogmatics  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  call 
takes  place  the  very  moment  a  person — be  he  a 
non-Christian  or  be  he  externally  connected  with 
Christianity — becomes  aware  that  the  heard  (or 
read)  Word  as  the  Word  of  God  efficaciously  works 
in  him  the  divine  will  unto  salvation,  and  as  there 
is  no  conceivable  moment  in  the  Christian  life 
in  which  that  revelation  of  salvation  in  the  Word 
becomes  superfluous,  the  vocation  will  be  a  con- 
tinual one  and  the  Christian  will  alwajrs  remain  a 
vocatus.  We  may,  therefore,  confine  the  conception 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  life;  but,  starting  from 
the  thought  of  the  Word  of  ciod,  we  must  define 
the  call  as  that  influence  of  Crod  upon  man,  throu^ 
the  medium  of  the  Word,  which  makes  the  beginning 
of  the  new  life  and  conditions  its  continuation  and 
its  completion.  The  call  brings  us  the  whole 
salvation,  as  the  passages  of  Scripture  above  dted 
show.  If  dogmaticians  as  a  rule,  in  speaking  of 
vocation,  think  only  of  the  first  influence  of  God, 
this  must  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  this 
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tenn  comprehends  within  itself  the  further  divine 
activities.  If  now  the  call  embraces  the  whole  of 
salvation  in  its  relation  to  us,  it  is  plain  that  its 
content  is  the  Gospel;  as  the  old  writers  rightly 
perceived.  But  since  "  law  "  and  Gospel  stand  in 
close  connection,  the  law  also  must  be  indirectly 
included  in  the  call.  R.  Seebero. 

CALLING,  EARTHLY:  The  position  in  life 
occupied  by  each  individual,  and  the  duties  to- 
ward society  which  appertain  to  such  a  position. 
These  duties  are  primarily  social  rather  than  ethical, 
and  may  be  hedonistic  in  motive,  as  when  they  are 
performed  for  the  sake  of  livelihood.  The  calling 
may  be  ethicizcd,  however,  if  the  ends  of  the  social 
organism  be  served  expressly  for  the  ^ory  of  God, 
thus  transforming  the  calling  into  divine  worship. 
Since  the  calling  conditions  the  class  of  services 
rendered  to  society,  it  must  form  the  basis  of  an 
ethical  activity.  Each  function  resulting  from 
the  divinely  created  nature  of  man  may  develop 
into  a  calling,  although  the  variety  in  callings  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  distinction  in  the  value  of 
personalities.  Nor  is  it  unethical  to  have  no  calling, 
but  only  to  desire  to  have  none,  since  those  who 
are  so  conditioned  that,  through  no  volition  of  their 
own,  they  are  without  a  calling  do  not  become  un- 
ethical for  that  reason. 

In  the  rich  development  of  Christian  ethics  in 
the  New  Testament  the  earthly  calling  is  com- 
paratively neglected,  yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
love  toward  one's  neighbor,  he  who  disregards 
his  duties  to  his  family,  and  toward  society  and 
the  Church,  must  be  considered  unethical.  The 
earthly  calling  is,  accordingly,  individualistic  rather 
than  universal  in  its  obligations  to  society,  and 
represents  one  of  the  forms  of  Christian  ethics. 
Wilful  neglect  of  the  calling  is  immoral,  since  it  is 
the  only  means  of  intercommunication  in  society, 
which  would  otherwise  be  incoherent  and  dis- 
organized. The  bodily  and  mental  gifts  of  man 
are  fruitless  unless  they  are  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  society  through  a  definite  calling,  and  their 
neglect  is  not  only  contrary  to  nature  but  also  to 
the  will  of  God. 

The  ethical  signification  of  the  earthly  calling 
forms  an  important  chapter  of  philosophical  ethics. 
Through  itn  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  Christianity  revo- 
lutionized the  ethics  of  the  pagan  world,  although 
the  full  ethical  evaluation  of  the  calling  began  only 
at  the  Reformation.  Since  God  is  served  less  by 
self-chown  cults  than  by  the  ethical  obedience 
which  he  himself  has  commanded  (Isa.  i.  11-17; 
Hos.  vi-  6;  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7),  the  believing  Chris- 
tian performs  a  true  worship  corresponding  to  his 
estate  as  a  child  of  God  in  his  faithful  performance 
of  hi»  calling.  In  a  certain  sense  the  principles  of 
the  ethical  value  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  calling 
are  merely  a  renewal  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
th^t  the  Christian  confirmation  of  faith  through 
love  bears  a  distinct  and  active  relation  to  society 
(I  Cor.  vii.  20-24;  Eph.  vi.  5  sqq.;  I  Pet.  ii.  12 
wjq.),  even  though  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
H  earthly  calb'ng  specifically  mentioned.  The 
tistinction  of  callings  begins  in  the  family,  whence 


it  develops  successively  into  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  temporal  benefits  and  into  the  charge 
over  intellectual  and  spiritual  blessings  in  religion, 
science,  and  art,  the  culmination  being  the  con- 
stitution of  society  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  individual 
can  not  make  free  choice  of  his  own  calling,  but  is 
restricted  by  certain  social  limitations;  still,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  calling  should  be  chosen 
which  is  most  in  harmony  both  with  talents  and 
inclination.  External  conditions,  however,  fre- 
quently render  impossible  the  development  of  the 
most  gifted  talent,  yet  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  formation  of  a  religious  and  moral 
personality  to  suffer  injury,  since  such  adverse 
circumstances  demand  full  and  complete  fidelity 
to  the  calling,  and  thus  strengthen  true  Christian 
piety,  instead  of  impairing  it.         (L.  Lemme.) 

CALMET,  AUGUSUN:  French  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  author;  b.  at  Mesnil-la-Horgne 
(a  village  near  Commercy,  25  m.  e.  of  Bar-le-Duc) 
Feb.  26,  1672;  d.  at  Senones  (7  m.  n.e.  of  St.  T>i6) 
Oct.  25,  1757.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  and  studied  at  the 
priory  of  Breuil,  while  he  learned  Hebrew  from 
the  Protestant  clergyman  Favre.  After  1698  he 
instructed  the  pupils  of  the  order  in  theology  and 
philosophy  at  the  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier  in  the 
Vosges,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  subprior  at 
Monster.  Fourteen  years  later  the  general  chapter 
of  his  order  made  him  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  at 
Nancy,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  1728  to 
Senones,  and  there  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  His  numerous  works  give  evidence  of 
extraordinary  reading  and  erudition,  but  lack 
critical  ability  and  insight.  His  best  writings  are 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  To 
this  category  belongs  his  La  Sainte  Bible  en  latin 
et  en  fran^aU  avec  un  commeniaire  lUUral  et  critique 
(23  vols.,  Paris,  1707-16),  the  French  translation 
being  that  of  Sacy  and  the  commentary  giving 
simply  a  grammatical  exegesis.  The  excursuses 
on  each  book,  dealing  with  chronology,  history, 
antiquities,  and  similar  topics,  were  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  were  published 
separately  under  the  title  Diasertationa  qui  peuveni 
servir  de  proligomhies  h  V&crUure  Sainte  (3  vols., 
1720),  and  the  Tr^or  d'antiquitis  sacries  et  pro- 
fanes  dee  commentairee  du  P.  Calmet  (13  vols., 
Amsterdam,  1722)  is  the  same  work  with  a  different 
arrangement.  The  notes  scattered  in  the  com- 
mentaries are  collected  in  alphabetical  order  in  the 
Didionnaire  histortque  et  critique,  chronologique, 
gSographique  et  litUral  de  la  Bible  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1722,  supplement,  1728;  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols., 
London,  1732),  which  long  remained  the  quarry  for 
similar  works.  Less  important  are  the  Hiatoire 
sainte  de  VAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  et  des 
Juifs  (2  vols.,  1718)  and  the  Histoire  universeUe 
sacrie  et  profane  (17  vols.,  Strasburg,  Senones,  and 
Nancy,  1735-71).  Calmet's  works  are  now  little 
read,  with  the  exception  of  the  Histoire  eccUsias- 
tique  et  civile  de  la  Lorraine  (4  vols.,  Nancy,  1728), 
wliich  is  based  on  archives  and  accompanied  with 
valuable  documents.  (C.  Pfbndbb.) 
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Biblioobaphy:  The  autobiography  is  contained  in  his  Hi»- 
toire  de  Lorraine,  vol.  iv.,  ut  sup.  Consult:  A.  Fang^,  Vie 
de  Calmet,  Benones,  1762  (by  his  nephew;  contains  a 
complete  list  of  Calmet's  works);  A.  Digot,  Notice  bio- 
graphiqxjte  et  litUraire  »xtr  A.  Calmet,  Nancy,  18G1;  KL,  ii. 
1717-21.  New  material  is  presented  in  DocumenU 
inSdite  »ur  lee  correepondancee  de  Dom  Calmet,  ed.  P.  E. 
Quillaimie.  ib.  1875. 

CALOVIUS,  ca-l5'vi-us  (KALAU),  ABRAHAM: 
Lutheran  dogmatic  theologian;  b.  at  Mohningen 
(62  m.  8.8.W.  of  Konigsberg),  Prussia,  Apr.  16, 1612; 
d.  at  Wittenberg  Feb.  25,  1686.  He  was  driven 
away  by  the  plague  from  the  first  two  schools  he 
attended,  at  Thorn  and  at  Konigsberg,  but  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  home  to  such  good  purpose 
that  when  barely  fourteen  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
University  of  Kdnigsberg.  Here  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  six  years  later,  and  was  at  once  taken 
into  the  philosophical  faculty.  He  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  while  eagerly  con- 
tinuing the  study  of  theology.  His  polemical 
activity  began  with  a  tractate  against  the  Reformed 
court  preacher  Berg  (1635).  In  1634  he  migrated 
to  the  University  of  Rostock,  of  which  he  became 
a  doctor  in  1637.  Then  he  returned  to  Konigsberg, 
was  made  assessor  to  the  theological 

Education  faculty,    and    resumed    his    lectures. 

and  Early  Two  years  later  he  became  adjunct 

Professorial  professor,  and  visitor  of  the  Samland 
Activity,  district;  in  1643  he  went  to  Danzig 
as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  there 
and  pastor  of  Trinity  Church.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Thorn  Conference  of  1645,  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  Calixtus.  From  this  time  on  a 
great  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  polemical 
activity,  especially  against  Syncretism  (q.v.)  and 
Calvinism.  In  1650,  at  the  invitation  of  the  elector 
John  George  I.,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  He  began  there  as 
third  professor  and  preacher  at  the  parish  church, 
of  which  he  became  pastor  in  1652  and  general 
8Uf)erintendent  of  the  district,  and  by  1660  he 
was  head  professor  and  dean  of  the  faculty.  The 
imiversity  increased  considerably  in  numbers 
through  the  attraction  of  his  teaching,  though 
the  increase  fell  off  when  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg forbade  his  subjects  (1662)  to 
Calovius    go  there  for  theology  or  philosophy, 

at  Witten-  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
berg.  principia  Caloviana  to  the  Reformed 
teacliing.  An  iron  constitution  en- 
abled him  to  work  incessantly  at  his  books  and 
lectures,  as  well  as  to  support  the  loss  of  five  wives 
and  thirteen  children  and  to  marry  again  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  A  complete  record  of  his 
activity  is  left  in  his  books,  since  he  nearly  always 
expanded  his  lectures  into  that  form.  His  po- 
lemical activity  was  directed  chiefly  against  the 
Syncretistic  school  of  Helmstadt  and  its  Kdnigsberg 
allies  Behm,  Dreier,  and  Latermann,  as  well  as 
later  against  the  Hessian  friends  of  Calixtus.  He 
had  paid  his  compliments  to  the  latter's  teaching 
even  in  his  Danzig  days,  and  in  his  Institutionum 
iheologicarum  prolegomena  (2  parts,  1649-50). 
More  important  onslaughts  on  this  school  wero 
Synopsis  controversiarum  potiarum  (1652),  with  an 
introduction   specially  directed   against   Calixtus; 


Syncretismus  Calixtinus  (1653);  and  Harmonia 
Calixtina-hccretica  (1655),  in  which  he  accuses  the 
"  innovators  "  not  merely  of  tolerating  false  doc- 
trine but  of  teaching  it  themselves,  and  proves  his 
point  by  attempting  to  show  their  "  harmony " 
with  Calvinists  and  Papists,  Arminians  and  Sodn- 
ians.  By  the  date  of  this  publication  Calovius 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  step  which  he  had 
been  urging  for  four  years.  The  Consensus  repe- 
titus  fidei  verce  Lutherance  is  undoubtedly  in  its 
essence  the  work  of  Calovius,  in  its  first  as  well  as 
in  its  final  form.  The  purpose  of  this  new  dog- 
matic standard,  the  exclusion  of  the 
His  Contro-  Syncretists  from  the  Church  and  so 
versial  from  the  protection  of  the  religious 
Writings,  truce,  was  not  attained;  in  fact,  after 
1655,  and  still  more  after  1669,  when 
definite  instructions  were  conveyed  to  the  Witten- 
berg theologians  to  restrain  their  polemical  ardor, 
there  is  a  noticeable  slackening  of  anti-Syncretist 
activity;  and  Calovius  turned  his  attention  rather 
to  the  Jena  school,  and  especially  to  Musseus.  In 
1682,  finally,  he  published  a  complete  account  of 
the  whole  controversy  in  his  HisUrria  syncretistica. 
Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  polemical  publioitions, 
it  appeared  without  any  author's  name  or  place  of 
printing,  described  merely  as  the  work  of  "  D.  A.  C. 
[Dr.  Abraham  Calovius],  a  distinguished  theologian." 
The  elector  John  George  III.,  who  objected  on 
political  grounds  to  such  literature,  had  all  the 
copies  bought  up,  so  that  this  edition  is  very  rare. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1685,  with  Calovius's 
approval  and  with  his  name  on  the  title-page.  He 
attacked  the  Roman  Catholics  in  his  Matcsologia 
papistica  (1647),  and  the  Socinians  in  several  small 
works,  which  when  collected  (1684)  filled  two  folio 
volumes.  As  if  the  conflict  within  his  own  Church 
did  not  give  him  enough  to  do,  he  interposed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  Calvinists  with  his  Con- 
sideratio  Arminianismi  (1655)  and  his  Theses  theo- 
logiccB  de  Labbadismo  (1681).  His  last  work,  the 
Anti-Bcehmius  (1684),  directed  against  Jakob 
B6hme,  shows  a  failure  in  power. 

In  the  way  of  constructive  theology,  his  Systema 
locorum  theologicorum  (12  vols.,  1655-77)  is,  with 
the   possible   exception   of   Gerhard's,    the    most 
important  dogmatic  production  of  the  century — 
the  true  exemplar  of  what  has  been  called  Lutheran 
scholasticism.     It   takes    the    Lutheran    doctrine, 
as  it  had  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Formula 
Concordia  and  the  Scriptural  principles,   pushed 
to  their  extreme  since  the  Regensburg  conference 
of  1601,  and  defends  it  with  unjdelding  logic  and 
firmness  against  the  intellectual  forces  of  a  new 
age.     Even    his    principal    exegetical    work,    the 
Bihlia   iUustrata    (4    vols.,    1672-76), 
His  Con-    has  a  polemical  bearing,  being  intended 
structive    to    correct    the    Annotata    of    Hugo 
Theology.    Grotius,  which  is  incorporated    in  it. 
He  accomplishes  his  task  with  great 
acuteness,  wonderful  learning,  and  more  feeling 
for  the  sense  of  Scripture  than  his  opponent,  whose 
preference  was  for  secular  authors,  but  with  his 
inevitable     dogmatic     limitations.    The     circum- 
stances of  his  life  render  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
a  sunmiary  judgment  on  the  man  and  hiB  career. 
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The  party  of  Calixtus  naturally  hated  and  despised 
him;  but  the  fact  that  they  found  it  necessary 
to  spread  absurd  fictions  about  his  horrible  end 
shows  clearly  enough  that  nothing  could  justly 
be  said  against  his  personal  character.  In  his  own 
day  he  compelled  the  respect  and  admiration  of  a 
great  variety  of  men,  and  his  talents  have  been  fully 
recognized  by  some  who  were  far  from  agreeing 
with  him,  like  Buddeus,  Walch,  and  St&udlin. 
His  incessant  controversial  activity  has  left  a  mis- 
leading impression  of  him;  he  himself  says  of  this 
branch  of  his  work,  "  I  come  to  this  kind  of  writing 
unwillingly    and    by    force;  my    dis- 

Estimate    position  inclines  me  rather  to  stick 
of  to   positive   doctrinal   work."     As   a 

Calovius.  theologian  he  was  a  faithful  member 
of  the  Wittenberg  school.  No  one 
has  insisted  more  on  the  necessity  of  a  Scriptural 
basis  for  all  teaching.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  defects  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy — its  hardness 
and  its  extremes — are  to  be  found  in  him.  Faith 
is  essentially  the  acceptance  of  the  orthodox  system; 
not  only  the  essentials  (and  they  covered  a  great 
deal  of  ground  in  those  days),  but  every  derived 
article  must  be  accepted,  for  the  faith  is  one.  The 
standard  books  of  doctrine  are  theoretically  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Scriptures;  but  the  student  is 
required  to  accept  them  not  hypothetically  but 
categorically — not  in  so  far  as,  but  because,  they 
agree  with  the  Bible.  His  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  system  gives,  however,  a  certain  dignity 
to  his  polemics;  but  his  untiring  activity  never 
reached  its  aim — he  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the 
Consensus  repetitus  to  the  dignity  of  a  creed,  and 
a  new  era  had  dawned  before  he  went  to  his  rest. 
(Johannes  Kunze.) 

Bibliooraphy:  The  sources  for  a  life  of  Calovius  are:  his 
own  Hiatoria  ayncretiaticat  1682;  a  funeral  discourse  by 
his  colleague  J.  F.  Mayer,  1686;  and  C.  8.  Sohursfleisch, 
OrcUiones  panegyrica,  pp.  71  sqq..  Wittenberg,  1697. 
Consult:  H.  Pipping,  Memoria  theoloQorum^  pp.  106-136, 
Leipsic,  1705;  J.  C.  Erdmann,  Lebenabeachreibungen  .  .  . 
von  den  toittenbergiachen  Theologen,  pp.  88-91,  Witten- 
berg, 1804;  A.  Tholuck,  Der  Geiat  der  lutheriachen  Theo- 
logen Wittenberga,  pp.  185-211,  Gotha.  1852;  E.  L.  T. 
Henke,  Gearg  CcUixtiu  und  aeine  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1853- 
1856. 

CALVARY.    See  Holy  Sepulcher. 

CALVARY,  MOUNT,  ORDERS  OF:  Three  relig- 
ious orders  taking  their  name  from  the  Mount  of 
Crucifixion. 

1 .  The  Calvarists  or  Priests  of  Mt.  Calvary :  An  as- 
sociation of  secular  priests  founded  by  Hubert  Char- 
pen  tier  at  Mt.  B^tharam,  diocese  of  Lescar  (4  m.  n. w. 
by  w.  of  Pau),  France,  in  1633  "in  commemoration 


of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  for  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  faith,"  five  years  later  united  with  a 
similar  association  formed  in  Paris  by  a  Capuchin 
named  Hyacinthe,  primarily  to  convert  Protestants. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  united  orders  was  Mont  Va- 
l^rien,  Paris  (hence  popularly  called  CoUine  du  Col- 
vaire).    They  perished  in  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  The  Nuns  of  Mt  Calvary  {B^nMicHnes  de 
Notre-Dame  du  Calvaire) :  Founded  by  Antoinette 
d'Orl^ans  (d.  1618)  and  the  Capuchin  Joseph  de 
Clerc  de  Tremblay  in  1617  at  Poitiers,  properly 
a  branch  of  the  Order  of  Font^vraud  (q.v.).  In 
the  seventeenth  century  they  had  about  twenty 
houses  which  were  destroyed  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Since  then  the  order  has  been  revived  and 
has  a  number  of  convents  mostly  in  western 
France. 

3.  The  Daughters  of  Mt  Calvary  (Figlie  dd 
Calvario):  Founded  at  Genoa  in  1619  by  Virginia 
Centurione  (d.  1651),  daughter  of  the  doge  of  Genoa 
and  wife  of  Grimaldi  Bracelli,  who  undertook  the 
care  of  abandoned  children  in  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress from  famine.  She  received  help  from  the 
Marchese  Emanuele  Brignole,  from  whom  the 
members  of  the  order  were  called  Le  suore  Brignole 
in  Genoa.  They  spread  in  North  Italy,  were  given 
a  house  in  Rome  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1833,  and 
later  established  orphan  asylums  at  Rieti  and 
Viterbo.  (O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Bxblioorapht:  Helyot,    Ordrea  monaatiquea,    vi.   355-370; 

Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen^  i.  107,  ii.  362, 
427.  Consult  also  A.  M.  Centurione,  Vita  di  Virginia  Can- 
turions-Bracdli,  Genoa,  1873. 

CALVERT,  JAMES:  Wesleyan  foreign  mission- 
ary; b.  at  Pickering,  25  m.  n.  by  e.  of  York,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  3,  1813;  d.  at  Torquay,  England,  Mar. 
8,  1892.  When  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1838  to  go  to  Fiji  he  was  master 
of  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades  and  had 
been  in  1837  a  student  in  the  Hoxton  Academy. 
His  industrial  training  stood  him  in  good  stead 
for  he  was  able  to  do  his  own  printing  in  Fiji  and 
issue  many  books,  among  them  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  vernacular.  He  lived 
to  see  the  complete  abandonment  of  heathenism 
by  the  Fijians,  a  result  to  which  his  heroic  labors 
contributed  largely.  From  1865  to  1872  he  was 
supernumerary  minister  at  Bromley,  Kent,  En^and, 
tiicnce  he  went  as  missionary  to  the  South  African 
diamond  fields.  He  returned  in  1881  and  settled 
at  Torquay.  In  1885  he  paid  a  visit  to  Fiji  and 
rejoiced  in  the  marvelous  change. 

Bibliography:  G.  S.  Bowe,  Jamea  Calvert  of  Fiji,  LondoB, 
1803. 


CALVIN,  JOHN. 


Childhood  (8  1). 
Student  of  Theology  (S  2). 
Student  of  Law  and  the  Claasice  ($  3). 
Hia  Fint  Publication.  Conversion  (§  4). 
Cop's  Inaugural  Address  (§  5). 
"Years  of  Wandering."     Second  Pub- 
lication (S  6). 

John  Calvin  the  Reformer,  b.  at  Noyon  (60  m. 

n.c.    of    Paris),  Picanly,   July    10,    1509;    d.   in 

Clcneva,  Switzerland,  May  27,  1564,  was  the  son 

of  Gerard  Cauvin,  or  Caulvin,  of  which  Calvin  is 

II.— 23 


Publication  of  his  *'  Institutes  "(8  7). 
First  Residence  in  Geneva  and  in  Stra»- 

burg  (5  8). 
Rising      Fame.      Recall     to     Geneva 

(5  9). 
Second  Residence  in  Geneva  (S  10). 
Calvin's  Fundamental  Ideas  (§  11). 


His  Reforms  (§  12). 

His  Opponents  (S  13). 

His  Ecclesiastical  Influence  (§  14). 

His  Character  ($  15). 

His  Personal  Appearance  (§  16). 

His  Literary  Labors  ($  17). 


the  Latinized  form,  a  registrar  of  the  government 
of  Noyon,  solicitor  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  fiscal 
agent  of  the  county,  secretary  of  the  bishopric,  and 
attorney  of  the  cathedral  chapter.     Calvin's  mother 
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was  Jeanne  Le  Franc  of  Cambrai,  noted  for  personal 
beauty  and  great  religious  fervor  and  strictness. 
Of  the  five  sons  of  his  parents  he  was  the  second, 
and  but  one  of  his  younger  brothers 
I.  Child-    survived  childhood.     His  mother  died 
hood.       while  he  was  still  young  and  his  father 
married  a  widow,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, who  bore  him  two  daughters.     His  father's 
position  and  ambition  for  his  sons  was  such  that 
he  secured  for  them  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages at  home,  association  with  the  children  of 
prominent  families,  and  ecclesiastical  patronage; 
so  that  Calvin  on  May  19,  1521,  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  received  the  chaplaincy  attached  to 
the  altar  of  La  G4sine  in  the  cathedral  of  Noyon, 
which  gave  liim  a  regular  income.   It  was  expected 
that  he  would  become  a  priest  and  so  he  was  given 
the  tonsure. 

In  1523  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood.   He  attended  for  a  few  months  the  Col- 
lege   de    la   Marche,   wherein    Mathurin    Cordier 
grounded  him  in  Latin;  next  the  College  de  Mon- 
taigu,  where  he  remained  till  the  opening  of  1528. 
The  high  grade  of  his  childish  friendships  and  of  those 
of  maturer  years  reveals  his  own  char- 
a.  Student  acter,  and  refutes  the  insinuations  his 
of         detractors    have    dared    to    whisper. 
Theology.   That  he  stood  well  with  the  eccle- 
siastics in  his  native  city  is  shown  by 
their  giving  him  on  Sept.  27,  1527,  in  addition  to 
the  chaplaincy  mentioned,  the   (nominal)  curacy 
of  Saint  Martin  de  Martheville,  eight  leagues  from 
Noyon,  which  he  exchanged  on  June  5,  1529,  for 
the  curacy  of  Pont  I'fiv/^ue,  a  village  1  m.  w.  of  s. 
of  Noyon,  associated  with  his  ancestors,  who  were 
boatmen  on  the  Oise  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
Pont  I'fiv^ue,  25  m.  e.n.e.  of  Caen).     On  Apr.  30, 
1529,  he  resigned   his  chaplaincy  in   favor  of  his 
younger  brother,  but  resumed  it  on  Feb.  26,  1531, 
and  held  it  till  May  4,  1534. 

As  a  student  Calvin  showed  rare  ability  and  was 
rapidly  acquiring  the  priestly  training  when  in 
1528  his  father,  who  had  fallen  out  with  the  eccle- 
siastical  authorities  in    Noyon,   ordered   him   to 
change  his  studies  to  law.     He  meekly  obeyed  and 
left  Paris  for  Orleans,  whose  university  was  then 
a  famous  law  center,  as  there  Pierre  Taisan  de 
I'E^toile   lectured,    and   the   next   year   went   to 
Bourges,    where    Andrea    Alciati,    a 
3.  Student  rival  of  equal  eminence,  and  more  to 
of  Law  and  Calvin's  taste,  was  the  great  attrac- 
the         tion.     In  both  universities  he   came 
Classics,     imder  the  influence  of  Melchior  Wol- 
mar,  a  humanist  of  the  front  rank  and 
favorable  to  the  Reformation.     On  May  26,  1531, 
his  father  died,  and  Calvin  left  Bourges  and  returned 
to  Paris,  to  classical  study  and  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
except  that  from  the  summer  of  1532  to  that  of 
1533  he  was  again  a  student  of  law  at  Orleans  and 
there  "  annual  representative  "  of  the  dean  of  the 
Picard  students,  another  indication  of  his  moral 
standing  and  popularity  with  the  students,  for 
students  do  not  honor  of  their  own  accord  dubious 
or  disagreeable  characters. 

In  Apr.,  1532,  he  published  in  Paris  at  his  own 
expense,  and  at  a  pecuniary  loss,  the  text  of  Seneca's 


De  dementia,  with  a  commentary,  which  showed 
that  he  was  still  a  humanist  within  the  Roman 
Church.  But  the  Reformation  was  maJdng  head- 
way in  France  among  the  humanistic  class  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  so  must  have  often  been  a  topic 
of  his  conversation.  Step  by  step  he  approached 
the  position  of  the  Reformers,  but  slowly,  for,  as 
he  says  himself,  in  the  partly  autobiographic  pref- 
ace to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalmi 
4.  His  First  (and  it  is  about  all  that  is  known  on 
Publication,  the  subject),  he  "  was  too  obsU- 
Conversion,  natcly  devoted  to  the  superstiUoDi 
of  popery  to  be  easily  extricated  from 
so  profound  an  abyss  of  mire."  But,  some  time 
in  1533,  "  God  by  a  sudden  conversion  subdued 
and  brought  [his]  mind  to  a  teachable  frame.  Hav- 
ing thus  received  some  taste  and  knowledge  of  true 
godliness,  [he]  was  immediately  inflamed  with  eo 
intense  a  desire  to  make  progress  therein,  that 
although  [he]  did  not  altogether  leave  off  other 
studies,  [he]  yet  pursued  them  with  less  ardor. 
[He]  was  quite  surprised  to  And  that  before  a  year 
had  elapsed,  all  who  had  any  desire  after  purer 
doctrine  were  continually  coming  to  [him]  to  learn. 
although  [he  himself]  was  as  yet  but  a  mere  novice 
and  tjrro." 

Among  those  with  whom  he  discussed  Reformed 
doctrine  was  his  bosom  friend  Nicolas  Cop,  and 
when  Cop  was  elected  rector  of  the  univeFsity  of 
Paris  it  seemed  to  them  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Reformation  to  the  cultured  and 
brilb'ant  audience  which  would  be  gathered  in  the 
Church  of  the  Mathurins  to  hear  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Accordingly  they  planned  it  together  and 
on  Nov.  1 ,  1533,  Cop  delivered  it.  He  annoimoed  bis 
theme  as  "Christian  Philosophy,"  and  proceeded 
to  speak  in  a  manner  which  greatly 
5.  Cop's  In-  amaised  his  audience.  By  "  Chris- 
augural  tian  Philosophy"  he  meant  the  Gospd. 
Address.  The  phrase  and  the  treatment  in  the 
opening  part  of  the  address  were  derived 
from  Erasmus.  The  burden  of  it  was  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Law  and  Gospel,  and  here  Luther's  influence 
appears.  The  concluding  part  was  more  independ- 
ent, and  in  it  was  struck  that  note  of  certainty  as 
to  salvation,  which  was  to  be  a  feature  of  Calvin- 
ism. 

Perhaps  all  would  have  gone  well,  for  there  most 
have  been  many  secret  sympathizers  with  their 
views  in  the  audience,  had  Cop  not  criticised  the 
theologians  of  the  Sorboime  as  **  sophists."    This 
infuriated  them,  and  they  stirred  up  the  govern- 
ment against  the  audacious  speaker,  and  Cop  had  to 
fly.   Calvin  also  fled,  because  his  intimacy  with  Cop 
was  known,  although  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
was  even  suspected  that  he  had  any  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  address  as  it  is  now  certain  that 
he  had.     Being  assured  that  his  fears 
6.  Years  of  of  personal  injury  were  groundless,  he 
Wandering,  ventured  to  return  shortly  afterward. 
Second     But  his  sympathy  with  the  Reforma- 
PublicatioiL  tion  could  not  be  hidden,  and  so  he 
did  not  feel  safe  in  the  city  where  so 
many    already    had    been    imprisoned    for   theii 
faith's   sake,  and  in  Jan.,  1534,  he  went  forth  a 
wanderer,  usually  living  under  an  assumed  name. 
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These  wanderings  lasted  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
As  well  as  they  can  be  made  out  their  course  was 
this:  he  went  first  to  Angouldme,  where  he  studied 
in  the  excellent  library  of  his  friend  Louis  du  Tillet 
and  began  his  "  Institutes  ";  next  to  N4rac  in  Apr., 
1534,  where  Marguerite  d'Angoultoe,  duchess  of 
Berry  and  sister  of  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  held 
her  court;  in  May  he  was  at  Noyon,  where  he  re- 
signed his  benefices,  and  where  he  was  for  some 
reason  imprisoned;  in  the  closing  part  of  the  year  he 
was  at  Paris  again,  and  then  it  was  he  met  Servetus 
for  the  first  time.  Next  he  appeared  at  Orleans, 
whence  he  issued  his  second  publication,  his  Psycho- 
pannychia,  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  the  soul 
sleeps  between  death  and  the  Last  Judgment.  In 
Dec,  1534,  he  was  at  Angoul^me,  and  thence  with 
Du  Tillet  he  removed  to  Strasburg  to  escape  threat- 
ened persecution. 

In  Jan.,  1535,  he  was  at  Strasburg,  and  the  same 
month  at  Basel.  There  he  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and 
issued  it  Mar.,  1536.  The  persecution  of  the  Re- 
formed in  France  was  its  immediate  occasion. 
He  thus  speaks  of  this  famous  book  in  the  preface 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms:  "  My  objects 
were,  first,  to  vindicate  my  brethren  whose  death 
was  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  next 
that,  as  the  same  cruelties  might  very  soon  after 
be  exercised  against  many  unhappy  individuals, 
foreign  nations  might  be  touch^  with  at  least 
some  compassion   toward  them   and 

7.  Publica-  sohcitude  about  them.     When  it  was 

tion  of  his  then  published  it  was  not  the  copious 
**  Institutes."  and  labored  work  which  it  is  now, 
but  only  a  small  treatise,  containing 
a  simmiary  of  the  principal  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  it  was  published  with  no  other  design 
than  that  men  might  know  what  was  the  faith 
held  by  those  whom  I  saw  basely  and  wickedly 
defamed  by  those  flagitious  and  perfidious  flat- 
terers. That  my  object  was  not  to  acquire  fame 
appeared  from  this,  that  immediately  after  I  left 
Basel,  and  particularly  from  the  fact  that  nobody 
there  knew  that  I  was  the  author."  It  was  pref- 
aced by  a  letter  to  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  who 
was  an  archpersecutor  of  Protestants  in  his  king- 
dom while  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  them 
outside,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  masterpieces 
in  apologetic  literature. 

After  publishing  it  he  went  to  Ferrara  to  stay 

a  while  in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  Ren^e,  wife  of 

Ercole  II.     In  May  1536  he  was  in  Aosta  and  a 

little  later  in  Paris  once  more.     There  he  met  his 

younger  brother  Antoine  and  his  half-sister  Marie, 

and  with  them  left  for  Strasburg.     The  war  then 

going  on  compelled  him  to  make  a  ddtour  and  so 

he  arrived  in  Geneva  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 

1536,   intending   only   to   spend   the 

8.  First     night  there.     But  Farel  (see  Farel, 

Residence  Guillaume),   who   was   trying   with 

in  Geneva  zeal  not  always  directed  by  discretion 
and  in      to  keep  the  Genevans  whom  he  won 

Strasburg.  for  the  Reformation  at  peace  among 

themselves,   learned   of   his  presence 

and  seeing  in  the  young  scholar,  who  wanted  nothing 

so  much  as  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  studies  in 


quiet,  a  valuable  ally,  besought  him  to  stay  with 
him,  and  then,  as  Calvin  himself  says  in  the  preface 
mentioned  above, ''  finding  that  he  gained  nothing 
by  entreaties  proceeded  to  utter  an  imprecation 
that  God  would  curse  [his]  retirement  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  studies  which  [he]  sought  if  [he] 
should  withdraw  and  refuse  to  give  assistance 
when  the  necessity  was  so  urgent."  Calvin  felt 
as  if  ''  God  had  from  heaven  laid  his  mighty  hand 
upon  [him]  to  arrest  [him]."  Unable  to  resist, 
he  laid  aside  all  his  plans  and  stepped  to  Farers 
side.  But  the  city  could  not  brook  the  drastic 
reforms  which  the  Reformers  would  institute,  and 
so  on  Easter  Monday  (Apr.  23),  1538,  less  than 
two  years  from  his  arrival,  he  and  Farel  were 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  to  leave  the  city 
within  three  days.  Calvin  went  to  Basel,  and  then 
to  Strasburg  where  on  Sept.  8,  1538,  he  became 
minister  to  the  French  refugees,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicolas  aux  Oudes.  He  married  early 
in  Aug.,  1540,  Idelette  de  Bure,  widow  of  Jean 
Stordeur  of  Li^ge,  an  Anabaptist  whom  Calvin 
had  converted  to  the  pedobaptist  position.  She 
had  had  a  son  and  daughter  by  her  first  husband, 
but  they  had  died  in  infancy.  To  Calvin  she  bore 
a  son  on  July  28, 1542,  but  he  lived  only  a  few  days. 
She  herself  passed  away  on  Mar.  29,  1549,  and 
Calvin  did  not  marry  again. 

When  Calvin  went  to  Strasburg  he  thought  he 
had  done  with  Geneva.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
his  position  was  comparatively  obscure,  but  his 
abilities  soon  brought  him  into  prominence  and 
appeals  for  advice  from  friends  in  Geneva  kept 
him  in  touch  with  that  city.  He  utilized  his 
position  to  study  and  also  to  put  into  practise 
certain  reforms  he  could  not  carry  out  in  Geneva. 
And  his  fame  rapidly  spread.  He  was  asked  to 
share  in  the  cathedral  lecture  course,  next  he  was 

sent  as  delegate  of  the  city  to  the 

9.  Rising   Colloquies  of  Worms  and  Regeiisburg. 

Fame.      When    on    Mar.    18,    1539,  Cardinal 

Recall  to   Jacopo  Sadoleto  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

Geneva,     city  of  Geneva  which  was  a  plea  for 

it  to  return  to  the  Roman  obedience 
and  it  was  sent  to  Bern,  it  was  Calvin  who  was 
requested  by  the  Bern  government  to  answer, 
and  he  did  in  his  masterly  fashion.  A  change  took 
place  in  the  government  in  Geneva  and  the  friends 
of  Calvin  got  the  upper  hand.  Then  his  virtues 
and  extraordinary  powers  were  remembered,  and 
on  Sept.  21,  1540,  the  Little  Council  voted  to  try 
to  induce  him  to  return.  More  and  more  the 
impression  spread  that  he  was  the  man  to  rule 
the  city.  There  was  no  intention  of  going  back 
to  Rome,  but  the  city  was  torn  by  faction  and 
contained  many  imruly  elements  which  needed  an 
in>n  hand  to  hold  in  check.  On  Oct.  19  and  20 
the  Two  Hundred  and  the  General  Assembly 
formally  invited  him  to  return,  but  the  invitation 
was  unwelcome  and  he  would  give  no  decided  an- 
swer. But  when  in  Feb.,  1541,  the  impetuous 
Farel  urged  him  to  go,  he  found  him  as  irresistible 
as  before,  and  so  on  Sept.  13, 1541,  he  entered  again 
the  city  of  Geneva  and  took  up  the  heavy  task  of 
ordering  her  affairs  according  to  his  high  standards. 
He  came  without  illusions,  knowing  that  he  was 
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not  even  the  choice  of  a  majority,  that  he  had 
many  personal  enemies,  and  would  encounter  many 
difficulties;  but  he  believed  that  God  had  called 
him  and  would  sustain  him. 

He  received  an  honorable  reception  from  the 
government,  and  was  given  a  house  to  live  in,  and, 
for  salary,  five  hundred  florins,  twelve  measures 
of  wheat,  and  two  tubs  of  wine.  From  that  time 
on,  Geneva  was  his  home  and  his  parish,  his  center 
of  activity,  but  by  no  means  his  cir- 

10.  Second  cumference  of  influence.  Under  his  firm 
Residence  rule  the  city  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
in  Geneva.  Immorality  of  every  sort  was  sternly 

suppressed.  It  was  well  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  system  that  Geneva  was  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  in  every  land.  Hollanders,  English, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  more  particularly  French- 
men, settled  in  the  town,  and  readily  lent  their 
aid  in  maintaining  Cahin's  peculiar  methods. 
But  not  refugees  alone  came :  his  lectures  and  those 
of  Beza  attracted  many  thousands  of  students, 
and  thus  spread  their  fame  far  and  wide.  But 
incessant  study,  a  vast  correspondence,  "  the 
care  of  all  the  churches,"  his  sedentary  life — 
these  conspired  to  make  him  the  victim  of  disease, 
and  at  fifty-five  years  of  age  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  had  spent  Kttle  on  himself,  but  given  generously 
both  in  money  and  service,  so  he  left  behind  him  only 
a  himdred  and  seventy  dollars,  but  an  incal- 
culable fortune  in  fame  and  consecrated  influence; 
and  from  him  Geneva  inherited  faith,  education, 
government,  brave  citizens,  and  pride  in  an  honored 
name. 

Calvin  based  his  system  upon  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  followed  its  lines.  Ethics  and  theology  were 
handled  in  the  closest  connection.  His  reforma- 
tion in  theology  was  preeminently  a  practical 
affair.  Even  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
developed,  not  as  a  speculation,  but  as  a  matter 
of  practical  concern.  By  the  extraordinary  em- 
phasis put  upon  it,  the  Genevans  were  taught  to 
consider  it  almost  the  comer-stone  of  the  Christian 
faith.  In  opposition  to  the  lax  views  of  sin  and 
grace  which  the  Roman  Church  inculcated,  he 
revived  the  Augustinian  doctrine  in  order  by  it  to 
conquer  Rome.  In  so  doing  he  was  one  with 
Zwingli,  (Ecolampadius,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon. 
But  in  his  supra lapsarian  \'iews  he  stood  alone 
among  the  Reformers.     His  views  of 

11.  Calvin's  ecclesiastical  authority  and  discipline 
Fundamen-  are  also  important.     He   allowed   to 

tal  Ideas,  the  Church  a  greater  authority  than 
any  other  Reformer.  Here,  again, 
the  influence  of  Augustine  is  seen.  He  says, 
"  The  Church  is  our  mother  "  (''  Institutes,"  IV. 
i.  1).  Outside  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation. 
Her  ministry  is  divinely  constituted,  and  to  it 
believers  are  bound  to  pay  deference.  Her  au- 
thority is  absolute  in  matters  of  doctrine;  but, 
when  civil  cases  arise,  she  hands  the  offenders  over 
to  the  State  for  punishment.  State  and  Church 
have,  therefore,  separate  and  exclusive  jurisdiction; 
yet  they  exist  side  by  side,  and  cooperate.  They 
mutually  support  each  other.  The  ideal  govern- 
ment embraced  a  democracy,  an  aristocracy,  and 
a  king  or  autocrat.    Calvin  taught  obedience  to  the 


powers  that  be.  In  this  scheme  he  had  in  mind 
the  Israelites.  He  aimed  at  a  theocracy.  He 
bowed  before  the  majesty  of  the  righteous  Judge. 
His  fear  of  God  led  him  to  unquestioning  sub- 
mission. In  a  sense  it  was  his  very  breath;  and 
so  in  his  system  justice  is  more  prominent  than 
love.  God  as  the  ruler,  rather  than  as  the  lover 
of  all  in  Christ,  was  the  object  of  his  reverence. 

In  accordance  with  his  principles  was  his  work. 
During  his  first  residence  in  Geneva  he  showed  his 
determination  to  separate  Church  and  State;  and 
therefore   he   and   his  fellow  preachers   protested 
against  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  matter 
of  the  use  of  fonts,  of  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  church- 
festivals,  as  these  were  properly  within  the  eccle- 
siastical  province.     When,    also,    he    refused   the 
Eucharist  unto  the  city,  because  of  its  immorality, 
he  asserted  for  the  Church  freedom  from  the  dvU 
authority.     This  determined  stand  cost  him  tem-^ 
porarily  his  position;  but,  when  he  resumed  his 
work  in   Geneva,  he  and  the   citizens   knew  that 
he  aimed    to    rule   absolutely.      The   reforms  he 
instituted  are  famous,   imd  often   condenmed  as 
infamous.     They  are,  however,  not  only  defensible, 
but  conunendable,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of 
that  age.     We  can  not  withhold  our  admiration 
of  the  moral  courage,  the  self-forgetfulness,  the 
stem  morality,  and  the  uncompromising  «eal  with 
which  Calvin  addressed  himself  unto  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  curbing  the  passions  of  the  loose 
populace,  and  gaining  the  cordial  co- 
12.  His     operation  of  the  upper   classes.    He 
Reforms,    succeeded.     Geneva  came  to    be   re- 
garded as  a  normal  school  of  religious 
life.     Religion  was  the  life  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants.     With  a  correct  insight  into  the 
necessities    of    the    case,  Calvin  declared    imme- 
diately after  his  victorious  reentry  that    he  could 
not  take  up  work  without  a  rcorjccanization  of  the 
Church;  viz.,  by  the  formation  of  a  church-court, 
which  should  have  full  authority  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline.    On  Nov.  20,  1541,  at  a  popular  meeting, 
the  scheme  he  drew  up  was  ratified.     This  pro- 
vided for  a  consistory,  composed  of  the  pastors  of 
the  city  churches,  who  were  five  in  number,  and 
three  assistants,  and    twelve  elders — one  of  the 
latter  to  be  a  syndic  and    their  president — ^which 
met  every  Thursday,  and   put  under  church-dis- 
cipline, without  respect  of  persons,  every  species 
of  evil-doers.     The  rigor  and  vigor  of  this  admin- 
istration  quickly   awakened   natural    indignation, 
in  part  even  among  those  who  on  the  whole  favored 
Calvin.     His  life  was  at  times  in  danger.     Some 
showed  their  terrified  contempt  for  him  by  naming 
their  dogs  after  him.     In  a  city  like  Geneva,  full  of 
refugees  of  every  description,   there   were   many 
who  looked  upon  all  restraint  as  oppression;  others 
who  objected  to  Calvin's  measures  as  going  too 
far,  or  criticized  his  methods.     In  order  still  fur- 
ther to  increase  the  authonty  of  the  church-court, 
Calvin  secured  (1555)  an  important  modification 
of  the  city  government,  whereby  the  Conseil  Gcn^rcd 
(the  "  General  Council  ")»  the  highest  law-making 
body,  was  only  called   twice  a  year — ^in  February 
to  elect  syndics,  and  in  November  to  fill  some 
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minor  offices,  and  fix  the  price  of  wine.  But 
nothing  might  be  discussed  in  this  meeting  which 
had  not  been  previously  determined  upon  in  the 
Council  of  Two  Hundred;  nor  in  the  latter  which 
the  Coimcil  of  Sixty  did  not  approve  of;  nor  could 
this  council  take  up  anytliing  n'^t  previously 
agreed  to  in  the  highest  council,  wliich  thus  prac- 
tically governed  the  State.  The  General  Council 
became  in  tliis  way  a  superfluity,  without  the  power 
of  initiative.  It  had,  however,  accomplished  its 
mission — accepted  the  Reformation. 

Most  prominent  among  the  means  Calvin  used 
to  reform  the  city  was  preaching.  Every  other 
week  he  preached  every  day  in  plain,  direct,  con- 
vincing fashion,  without  eloquence,  but  still  irre- 
sistibly; and  the  life  that  the  preacher  led  con- 
stituted his  strongest  claim  to  attention.  The 
reports  of  his  sermons  are  probably  from  notes 
made  by  his  hearers;  which  was  the  easier  done, 
because,  being  asthmatic,  he  spoke  very  slowly. 
Every  Friday  the  so-called  "  Congregation  "  was 
held,  in  which  questions  were  answered,  and  de- 
bates even  carried  on.  Minors  were  carefully  in- 
structed in  a  catechism  originally  prepared  by  Cal- 
vin in  French  and  Latin,  1545.  In  1537  he  had  issued 
a  French,  and  in  1538  a  Latin  catechism,  which 
was  a  mere  abridgment  or  syllabus  of  his  "  Insti- 
tutes," and  was  not  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer;  but  the  catechism  of  1545  was  in  the  usual 
form. 

Calvin  has  the  credit  of  first  introducing  con- 
gregational singing  into  the  worship  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Geneva.  The  first  songs  were 
some  of  his  own  metrical  renderings  of  the  Psalms. 

Like  Zwingli  and  Luther,  Calvin  had  his  diffi- 
culties with  the  Anabaptists.  He  met  them  in 
public  debate  Mar.  16-17,  1537,  and  in  the,  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Himdred  effectually  dis- 
posed of  their  arguments.  So  on  Mar.  19  it 
passed  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
them. 

But  he  had  personal  controversies,  the  chief  of 
which  were — (1)  first  with  Pierre  Caroli,  a  French 
refugee  and  pastor  in  Lausanne,  a  religious  chame- 
leon, whose  latest  hue  was  that  of  a  stickler  for 
orthodoxy.     Calvin    was    very  indif- 

13.  His  ferent  to  the  terminology  of  theology. 
Opponents,  so  long  as  the  truth  was  expressed. 
In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head during  his  first  residence  in  Geneva,  he  avoided 
using  the  words  "  Trinity  "  and  **  Person,"  although 
he  had  no  particular  objection  to  them;  and  so 
they  did  not  occur  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  which 
he  drew  up,  and  to  wliich  the  citizens  of  Geneva 
were  compelled  to  assent;  nor  did  the  Geneva 
Church  subscribe  formally  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Caroli  accused  Calvin  and  his  fellow 
divines  of  Arianism  and  Sabellianism;  and  so 
plausible  was  the  charge,  that  Calvin  was  greatly 
troubled.  However,  in  the  synod  of  1537,  held 
in  Bern,  the  Genevan  divines  fully  cleared  them- 
selves, and  Caroli  was  dei>osed  and  banished. 
(2)  Philibert  Berthelier,  the  son  of  a  martyr  for 
freedom,  was  forbidden  the  communion  (1553) 
by  the  consistory.  The  council  absolved  the 
ban.     Calvin  from  the  pulpit,  two  days  before  the 


September  Conmiunion  (one  of  the  four  yearly 
occasions),  declared  that  he  would  die  sooner  than 
give  the  Lord's  holy  things  to  one  under  condem- 
nation for  despising  God.  Perrin,  who  was  then 
syndic  for  the  second  time,  ordered  Berthelier  to 
stay  away  from  communion,  and  so  ended  a  dis- 
pute from  which  the  enemies  of  Calvin  had  hoped 
a  great  deal.  (3)  J6r6me  Hermds  Bolsec  (q.v.), 
whose  presumption  in  denying  predestination,  and 
abusing  the  ministers  at  a  "Congregation,"  drew 
upon  him,  not  only  Calvin's  indignant  reply  at  the 
time,  but  also  imprisonment  and  banishment  (1551). 
(4)  Sebastian  Castelho  (q.v.),  a  learned  but  arro- 
gant man,  won  Calvin's  opposition  because  of  his 
denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Canticles  and  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  in*o  hell.  (5)  But  by  far  the  most 
famous  of  all  Calvin's  opponents  was  Michael  ber- 
vetus  (q.v.),  who  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  ffip- 
pant  person.  It  is  said  he  desired  Calvin's  banish- 
ment in  order  that  he  might  be  installed  in  his 
place.  To  this  end  he  accused  Calvin  of  perfid- 
ious, tyrannical,  and  unchristian  conduct.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Calvin  treated  him 
harshly.  It  is  idle  to  shield  Calvin  from  the 
charge  of  bringing  about  Servetus's  death,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  mode  adopted  (burning)  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval — he  wished  to  have  him 
beheaded;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  excuse 
him  on  the  groimd  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his 
age.  The  Protestants  who  had  felt  the  persecution 
of  Rome  were  ready  to  persecute  all  who  did  not 
follow  them.  The  burning  of  Servetus  (Oct.  27, 
1553)  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  specifically  anti- 
trinitarianism,  was  approved  by  the  Helvetic 
Church,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  by  the  mild 
Melanchthon;  but  it  failed  even  then  to  win  uni- 
versal approval,  and  now  it  is  usually  considered  a 
sad,  ineffaceable  blot  upon  Calvin's  character. 
Many  who  know  nothing  else  of  either  Calvin  or 
Servetus  are  very  indignant  over  the  tragedy,  and 
apparently  reject  Calvinism  because  of  it.  We 
ought  rather  to  mourn  than  to  censure.  Servetus 
knew  the  danger  he  braved  in  coming  to  Geneva. 
He  had  as  early  as  1534  been  in  debate  with  Calvin, 
although  they  did  not  meet  personally.  On  his 
intimating  an  intention  to  visit  Geneva,  Calvin 
gave  him  fair  warning,  that,  if  he  came,  he  would 
prosecute  him  to  the  death. ^  While,  therefore, 
CaUdn  may  be  held  responsible  for  Servetus's  death, 
he  must  be  cleared  of  the  charges  of  having  allured 
Servetus  to  Geneva,  and  of  rejoicing  in  his  death 
on  personal  grounds. 

No  good  came  of  the  execution,  only  evil — 
ridicule  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  ad- 
verse criticism  from  many  friends.  It  likewise 
failed  to  check  the  antitrinitarian  heresy.  Calvin 
defended  himself,  and  Bcza  aided  him;  but  n) 
defense  could  excuse  the  facts.  In  ld03  a  peniten- 
tial monument  was  erected  on  the  place  of  his 
burning. 

By  his  lectures  Calvin  attracted  students  from 
every  quarter.     He  often  had  as  many  as  a  thou- 

*  **  Nam  si  modo  valeat  men  auctoritan  vivum  exire  nun- 
quam  patiar  (I  shall  uever  permit  him  to  depart  alive  if  my 
authority  is  great  enough)."  Calvin  to  Farel,  Feb.  13, 1546 
(of.  Calvin's  Letters.  Eng.  transl..  ii.  33). 
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sand:  therefore  his  influence  was  constantly  spread- 
ing. As  was  natural,  it  was  most  formative  in 
France,  whence  most  of  his  pupils  came,  and  to 
whose  Protestants  Calvin  was  leader 
14.  His  Ec-  and  spiritual  father.  But  in  other 
clesiastical  lands  he  exerted  his  power.  In  Italy 
Influence,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  the  troubled 
duchess  of  Ferrara.  To  England 
he  sent  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  youthful  king,  Edward  VI.  To  Cranmer 
he  wrote  letters;  and  through  Knox  he  molded 
Scotland.  He  counseled  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
He  helped  the  Poles  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy, 
and  likewise  the  Reformed  cause  in  Hungary.  He 
also  prepared,  in  his  way,  the  present  interest  in 
foreign  missions  by  his  unfortunate  mission  to 
Brazil  in  1555  (see  Villeoaonon,  Nicolas  Durand 
db). 

Calvin's  relations  with  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many were  unpleasant.  He  strove  most  earnestly 
to  imite  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  But  unhappily  he  was  suspected  by 
many  Swiss  of  Lutheran  views  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per— ^for  this  was  the  controverted  point — ^and  by 
many  Germans  of  too  much  Zwinglianism;  so 
that  he  made  but  an  indifferent  mediator.  He 
had  high  hopes  of  the  Consensus  of  Zurich  (1549), 
which  harmonized  the  Swiss  churches;  but  the 
controversy  with  the  Lutherans  was  violently 
renewed  byHesshus. 

The  common  conception  of  Calvin  is  erroneous. 
He  was  not  the  stony-hearted  tyrant,  the  relent- 
less persecutor,  the  gloomy  theologian,  the  popular 
picture  represents  him  to  have  been.  Men,  by 
a  blessed  inconsistency,  are  often  kinder  than  their 
creeds.  So,  at  all  events,  was  Calvin.  To  the 
superficial  observer  he  is  not  attractive;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  every  one  who  has  studied  him  that 
he  improves  u[>on  acquaintance.  Granted  that 
he  was  constitutionally  intolerant;  that  he  did 
draft  and  sternly  carry  out  regulations 
15.  His  which  were  vexatious  and  needlessly 
Character,  severe;  that  he  knew  no  other  stand- 
point in  government,  morals,  or  the- 
ology than  his  own — he  had  qualities  which  en- 
title him  to  respect  and  admiration.  He  was 
refined,  conscientious,  pure,  faithful,  honest, 
humble,  pious.  He  attracted  men  by  the  strength 
of  his  character,  the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  and  the 
directness  of  his  efforts.  He  had  the  common 
human  affections.  He  loved  his  wife,  and  mourned 
her  death.  He  grieved  over  his  childlessness. 
He  took  delight  in  his  friends;  and  they  were 
the  noblest  in  the  Protestant  Church.  Somewhat 
of  the  forbidding  aspect  of  his  life  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  unnatural  life  he  was 
forced  to  lead.  He  desired  to  spend  his  days  in 
study;  whereas  he  was  forced  to  incessant,  mul- 
tifarious, and  most  prominent  labor.  Experience 
shows  there  is  no  harder  master  than  a  timid  man 
compelled  to  lead.  Again,  his  ill-health  must  be 
taken  into  account.  He  was  a  chronic  invalid. 
Such  men  are  not  apt  to  be  gentle.  The  wonder 
rather  is  that  he  showed  so  patient  a  spirit.  The 
popular  verdict  has  been  given  against  him;  but 
vox  populi  is  not  always  vox  dei.    What  Beza,  his 


biographer,  wrote  is  nearer  truth:  "  Having  been 
an  observer  of  Calvin's  Ufe  for  sixteen  years,  1 
may  with  perfect  right  testify  that  we  have  in 
this  man  a  most  beautiful  example  of  a  truly 
Christian  life  and  death,  which  it  is  easy  to  ca- 
Imnniate,  but  difficult  to  imitate."  Ernest  Renan 
finds  the  key  to  his  influence  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  "  the  most  Christian  man  of  his  generation  " 
{Studies  of  Religious  History  and  Criticiam,  New 
York,  1864  pp.  286  sqq.). 

Calvin  was  of  middle  stature,  and,  through  feeble 

health,  of  meager  and  emaciated  frame.     He  had  a 

thin,  pale,  finely  chiseled  face,  a  well- 

16.  His  formed  mouth,  a  long,  pointed  beard, 
Personal    black  hair,  a  prominent  nose,  a  lofty 

Appearance,  forehead,  and  flaming  eyes.  He  was 
modest,  plain,  and  scrupulously  neat 
in  dress,  orderly  and  methodical  in  all  his  habits, 
temperate,  and  even  abstemious,  allowing  himself 
scarcely  food  and  sleep  enough  for  vigorous  work. 
(The  famous  portrait  by  Ary  Scheffer  is  too  much 
idealized.) 

Leaving  out  of  view  his  correspondence,  the 
writings  of  Calvin  divide  themselves  into  the  theo- 
logical and  the  exegetical.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
it  suffices  now  to  say  that  they  have  never  been 
excelled,  if,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  equaled. 
He  possessed  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  an 
exegete — knowledge  of  the  original  tongues,  good 
common  sense,  and  abundant  piety.  His  expo- 
sitions  are   brief,    pithy,    and   clear. 

17.  His  His  theological  writings  are  remark- 
Literary  able  for  their  early  maturity  and  their 
Labors,     unvarying    consistency.     Besides    his 

minor  writings,  we  possess  that  master- 
piece of  Protestantism,  the  *'  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion."  He  produced  at  twenty-six 
a  book  in  which  he  had  nothing  essential  to  change 
at  fifty-five.  The  repeated  enlargements  were  mere 
developments  of  its  germinal  ideas.  The  first 
edition  (Basel,  1536)  contained  519  pages,  measuring 
6J  by  4  inches,  was  divided  into  six  chapters, 
and  was  intended  merely  as  a  brief  apology  of 
the  Reformed  doctrine:  (1)  Of  law,  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  decalogue;  (2)  Of  faith,  with  an 
exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  (3)  Of  prayer, 
with  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  (4)  Of 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; (5)  Of  the  other  so-called  sacraments;  (6)  Of 
Christian  liberty,  church  government  and  disci- 
pline. The  French  translation  made  by  Calvin 
himself  appeared  in  Basel,  1541.  The  final  form 
was  given  to  the  "  Institutes  "  in  the  Latin  edition 
of  Geneva,  1559,  when  it  was  made  into  a  treatise 
of  four  books,  divided  into  a  hundred  and  four 
chapters. 

Bibliography:  For  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  giving 
full  details  as  to  the  successive  publications  of  Calvin, 
their  later  editions,  also  of  books  written  on  Calvin's  life 
and  theology,  consult.  A.  Erichson,  Bibliogra'phia  Cair 
viniana,  Berlin,  1900. 

The  complete  edition  of  Calvin's  Works,  superseding 
previous  editions,  is  Joannit  Cctlvini  Opera  qua  twper- 
aunt  omnia,  vol.  i.-lix.,  ed.  J.  W.  Baum,  E.  Cunitx,  E. 
Ileuss,  P.  Lobstein,  and  A.  Erichson.  The  last  was 
assisted  by  W.  Baldensperger  and  L.  Horst.  The  edition 
was  begim  by  the  three  first-named,  Berlin,  I860,  and 
finished   by   Erichson  in   1900.    There  ia  an  ezeellent 
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translation  of  the  oommentaries,  his  Inatitutea,  and  his 
Tracts  nlating  to  the  Reformation,  hy  H.  Beveridgc,  pub- 
lished by  the  Calvin  Translation  Society,  62  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1844-55.  The  fulleat  collection  of  Calvin's  letters 
is  in  the  Berlin  edition.  In  1854  in  Paris  Jules  Bonnet 
published  a  collection,  and  this  has  been  translated, 
volumes  i.,  ii.,  by  D.  Constable,  Edinburgh,  1866-67; 
volumes  iii..  iv..  by  M.  R.  Gilchrist,  Philadelphia,  1868. 
The  four  volumes  are  now  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia.  The  letters  to  cor- 
respondents living  in  French-speaking  lands  are  given  in 
their  original  Latin  or  French  with  careful  and  scholarly 
annotations  by  A.  L.  Herminjard  (d.  1000)  in  the  nine 
volimies  of  his  Correspondance  dea  riformateura  dana  lea 
paya  de  langue  fran^iae,  1612-44,  Geneva,  1866-07.  The 
first  letter  of  Calvin's  is  no.  310  in  vol.  ii.,  2d  ed..  1878. 

For  the  life  of  Calvin  the  original  source  is  the  sketch 
by  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Theodore  Besa,  Geneva, 
1564,  2d  ed.,  Lausanne,  1575;  edited  by  Neander,  Berlin, 
1841,  £ng.  transl..  by  II.  Beveridge,  in  Troda  rdaUng  to 
the  Reformation^  in  the  Calvin  Society  translation,  vol.  i., 
Edinburgh,  1844.  Much  information  comes  out  inci- 
dentally in  his  correspondence. 

Modem  lives  of  Calvin,  derived  from  independent  study 
of  the  works  and  other  sources,  which  can  be  com- 
mended are  those  by  T.  H.  Dyer,  London,  1860;  F.  Bun- 
gener,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1862-63,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh, 
1863;  E.  St&heUn,  2  vob.,  Elberfeld.  1863;  F.  W.  Kamp- 
schulte,  ed.  W.  Goeti.  2  vob.,  Leipsic.  1800;  P.  Schaff,  Chria- 
tian  Church,  vii.  257-844;  E.  Doumergue,  Lausanne,  1800 
sqq.  (to  be  in  five  volumes,  of  which  the  second  appeared 
in  1002  and  the  third  in  1005,  a  life-work,  aims  at  being 
exhaustive,  is  illustrated  by  numerous  reproductions  of 
old  drawings,  plans,  pictures,  etc.,  and  hundreds  of  spe- 
cial sketches  by  H.  Armand-Delil^);  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  in 
The  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  vol.  ii.,  T?^e  Reformation^ 
chap.  ».,  pp.  342-376,  New  York,  1004;  by  W.  Walker, 
in  the  Heroea  of  the  Reformation  Seriea^  New  York,  1006; 
and  by  A.  Bossert,  Paris,  1006.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  material  on  Calvin  and  French  church  his- 
tory generally  constantly  appearing  in  Paris  in  the  Bui- 
letin  de  la  aocifU  de  Vhiatoire  du  proteatantiame  fran^it, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  learned  Nathanaei  Weiss,  seo- 
retary  of  the  Society. 


CALVINISII. 


Meaning    and    Uses    of    the 

Term  (S  1). 
Fundamental  Principle  ({  2). 
Relation   to    Other  Systems 

(§3). 
Calvinism  and   Lutheranism 

(M). 
Soteriology  of  Calvinism  (J  5). 


of 


Consistent    Development 
Calvinism  (S  6). 

Varieties  of  Calvinism  ({  7). 

Supralapsarianism  and  Infra- 
lapsarianism  (|  8). 

Postredemptiomsm  (}  0). 

Present  Fortunes  of  Calvin- 
ism (S  10). 


Calvinism  ia  an  ambiguous  tenn  in  so  far  as 
it  is  currently  employed  in  two  or  three  senses, 
closely  related  indeed,  and  passing  insensibly  into 
one  another,  but  of  varying  latitudes  of  connotation. 
Sometimes  it  designates  merely  the  individual 
teaching  of  John  Calvin.  Sometimes  it  desig- 
nates, more  broadly,  the  doctrinal  system  confessed 
by  that  body  of  Protestant  Churches  known  his- 
torically, m  distinction  from  the  Lutheran  Churches, 
as  **  the  Reformed  Churches  "  (see  Protestantism); 
but  also  quite  commonly  called  "  the  Calvinistic 
Churches "  because  the  greatest  scien- 
I.  Meaning  tibc  exposition  of  their  faith  in  the 
and  Uses  of  Reformation    age,    and    perhaps    the 

the  Tenn.  most  influential  of  any  age,  was  given 
by  John  Calvm.  Sometimes  it  desig- 
nates, more  broadly  still,  the  entire  body  of  con- 
ceptions, theological,  ethical,  philosophical,  social, 
political,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  master 
mind  of  John  Calvin,  raised  itself  to  dominance  in 
the  Protestant  lands  of  the  post-Reformation  age, 
and  has  left  a  pennancnt  mark  not  only  upon  the 


thought  of  mankind,  but  upon  the  life-history  of 
men,  the  social  order  of  civilized  peoples,  and  even 
the  political  organization  of  States.  In  the  present 
article,  the  term  will  be  taken,  for  obvious  reasons, 
in  the  second  of  these  senses.  Fortunately  this 
is  also  its  central  sense;  and  there  is  little  danger 
that  its  other  coimotations  w  1  fall  out  of  mind 
while  attention  is  concentrated  upon  this. 

On  the  one  hand,  John  Calvin,  though  always 
looked  upon  by  the  Reformed  Churches  as  an 
exponent  rather  than  as  the  creator  of  their 
doctrinal  system,  has  nevertheless  been  both  rev- 
erenced as  one  of  their  founders,  and  deferred 
to  as  that  particular  one  of  their  founders  to 
whose  formative  hand  and  systematizing  talent 
their  doctrinal  system  has  perhaps  owed  most. 
In  any  exposition  of  the  Reformed  theology,  there- 
fore, the  teaching  of  John  Calvin  must  always  take 
a  high,  and,  indeed,  determinative  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  Calvinism  has  dug  a  chan- 
nel through  which  not  merely  flows  a  stream  of 
theological  thought,  but  also  surges  a  great  wave 
of  human  life — filling  the  h  rt  with  fresh  ideals 
and  conceptions  wliich  have  revolutionized  the 
conditions  of  existence — yet  its  fountain-head  lies 
in  its  theological  system;  or  rather,  to  be  perfectly 
exact,  one  8t«p  behind  even  that,  in  its  religious 
consciousness.  For  the  roots  of  Calvinism  are 
planted  in  a  specific  religious  attitude,  out  of  which 
is  imfolded  first  a  particular  theology,  from  which 
springs  on  the  one  hand  a  special  church  organi- 
zation, and  on  the  other  a  social  order,  involving 
a  given  political  arrangement.  The  whole  out- 
working of  Calvinism  in  life  is  thus  but  the  efflo- 
rescence of  its  fimdamental  rehgious  consciousness, 
which  finds  its  scientific  statement  in  its  theo- 
logical system. 

The  exact  formulation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Calvinism  has  i)ideed  taxed  the  acumen 
of  a  long  series  of  thinkers  for  the  last  hundred 
years  (e.g.,  UUmann,  Semisch,  Hagenbach,  Ebrard, 
Herzog,  Schweizer,  Baur,  Schneckenburger,  Guder, 
Schcnkel,  SchOberlein,  Stahl,  Himdeshagen;  for 
a  discussion  of  the  several  views  cf.  H.  Voigt, 
FundamerUaldogmatik,  Gotha,  1874,  pp.  397-480; 
W.  Hastie,  The  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  its  Fundamental  PrincipleSf  Edinburgh,  1904, 
pp.  129-177).  Perhaps  the  simplest  statement  of 
it  is  the  best:  that  it  lies  in  a  profound  apprehen- 
sion of  God  in  his  majesty,  with  the  inevitably 
accompanjdng  poignant  realization  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  relation  sustained  to  him  by  the 
creature  as  such,  and  particularly  by  the  sinful 
creature.  He  who  believes  in  God  without  reserve, 
and  is  determined  that  God  shall  be 

2.  Funda-  God  to  him  in  all  his  thinking,  feeling, 
mental      willing — in  the  entire  compass  of  his 

Principle,  life-activities,  intellectual,  moral,  spir- 
itual, throughout  all  his  individual, 
social,  religious  relations — is,  by  the  for^  of  that 
strictest  of  all  logic  which  presides  ovei*  the  out- 
working of  principles  into  thought  and  life,  by  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  a  Calvinist.  In  Cal- 
vinism, then,  objectively  speaking,  theism  comes 
to  its  rights;  subjectively  speaking,  the  religious 
relation  attains  its  purity;  soteriologically  speak- 
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ing,  evangelical  religion  finds  at  length  its  full 
expression  and  its  secure  stability.  Theism  comes 
to  its  rights  only  in  a  teleological  conception  of  the 
imi verse,  which  perceives  in  the  entire  course  of 
events  the  orderly  outworking  of  the  plan  of  God, 
who  is  the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all 
things,  whose  will  is  consequently  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all.  The  religious  relation  attains  its 
purity  only  when  an  attitude  of  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God  is  not  merely  temporarily  assumed 
in  the  act,  say,  of  prayer,  but  is  sustained  through 
all  the  activities  of  life,  intellectual,  emotional, 
executive.  And  evangelical  religion  reaches  sta- 
bility only  when  the  sinful  soul  rests  in  humble, 
self-emptying  trust  purely  on  the  God  of  grace  as 
the  inmiediate  and  sole  source  of  all  the  efficiency 
which  enters  into  its  salvation.  And  these  things 
are  the  formative  principles  of  Calvinism. 

The  difference  between  Calvinism  and  other 
forms  of  theistic  thought,  religious  experience, 
evangelical  theology  is  a  difference  not  of  kind 
but  of  degree.  Calvinism  is  not  a  specific  variety 
of  theism,  religion,  evangelicalism,  set  over  against 
other  specific  varieties,  which  along  with  it  con- 
stitute these  several  genera,  and  which  possess 
equal  rights  of  existence  with  it  and  make  similar 
claims  to  perfection,  each  after  its  own  kind.  It 
differs  from  them  not  as  one  species 
3.  Relation  differs  from  other  species;  but  as  a 
to  Other  perfectly  developed  representative  dif- 
Systems.  fers  from  an  imperfectly  developed 
representative  of  the  same  species. 
There  are  not  many  kinds  of  theism,  religion, 
evangelicalism,  among  which  men  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  to  suit  at  will  their  individual  taste  or 
meet  their  special  need,  all  of  which  may  be  pre- 
smned  to  serve  each  its  own  specific  uses  equally 
worthily.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  theism,  relig- 
ion, evangelicalism;  and  the  several  constructions 
laying  claim  to  these  names  differ  from  each  other 
not  as  correlative  species  of  a  broader  class,  but  as 
more  or  less  perfect,  or  more  or  less  defective,  ex- 
emplifications of  a  single  species.  Calvinism  con- 
ceives of  itself  as  simply  the  more  pure  theism, 
religion,  evangelicahsm,  superseding  as  such  the 
less  pure.  It  has  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  recog- 
nizing the  theistic  character  of  all  truly  theistic 
thought,  the  religious  note  in  all  actual  religious 
activity,  the  evangelical  quality  of  all  really  evan- 
gelical faith.  It  refuses  to  be  set  antagonistically 
over  against  any  of  these  things,  wherever  or  in 
whatever  degree  of  imperfection  they  may  be 
manifested;  it  claims  them  in  every  instance  of 
their  emergence  as  its  own,  and  essays  only  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  given 
their  just  place  in  thought  and  life.  Whoever 
believes  in  God;  whoever  recognizes  in  the  recesses 
of  his  soul  his  utter  dependence  on  God;  whoever 
in  all  his  thought  of  salvation  hears  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  the  echo  of  the  soli  Deo  gloria  of  the  evan- 
gelical profession — ^by  whatever  name  he  may 
call  himself,  or  by  whatever  intellectual  puzzles 
his  logical  understanding  may  be  confused — Cal- 
vinism recognizes  as  implicitly  a  Calvinist,  and 
as  only  requiring  to  permit  these  fundamental 
principles — ^which  underlie  and   give  its  body  to 


all  true  religion — to  work  themselves  freely  and 
fully  out  in  thought  and  feeling  and  action,  to 
become  explicitly  a  Calvinist. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  great  body  of  the  scien- 
tific discussion  which,  since  Max  G5bel  {LHe  rdigiou 
EigenthUmlichkeit  der  ItUherischen  und  reformirten 
Kirchen,  Bonn,  1837)  first  clearly  posited  the 
problem,  has  been  carried  on  somewhat  vigorously 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Calvinism ,  has  sought  particularly  to  bring 
out  its  contrast  with  some  other  theological  tend- 
ency, commonly  with  the  sister  Protestant 
tendency  of  Lutheranism.  Undoubtedly  some- 
what different  spirits  inform  CaJvim'sm  and  Lu- 
theranism. And  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing 
spirit  of  Calvinism  is  rooted  not  in  some  extraneous 
circumstance  of  its  antecedents  or  origin — as,  for 
example,  Zwingli's  tendency  to  intelloctualism, 
or  the  superior  humanistic  culture  and  predilec- 
tions of  Zwingli  and   Calvin,  or  the   democratic 

instincts  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  radical 
4.  Calvinism  rationalism  of  the  Reformed  leaders 
and        as     distinguished    from    the    merely 
Lutheran-  modified  traditionalism  of  the  Luther- 
ism,        ans — but  in  its  formative   principle. 

But  it  is  misleading  to  find  the  for- 
mative principle  of  either  type  of  Protestantism 
in  its  difference  from  the  other:  they  have  infi- 
nitely more  in  common  than  in  distinction.  And 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than 
to  represent  them  (as  is  often  done)  as  owing  their 
differences  to  their  more  pure  embodiment  respect- 
ively of  the  principle  of  predestination  and  that 
of  justification  by  faith.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination is  not  the  formative  principle  of  Calvin- 
ism, the  root  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  one  of 
its  logical  consequences,  one  of  the  branches  which 
it  has  inevitably  thrown  out.  It  has  been  firmly 
embraced  and  consistently  proclaimed  by  Cal- 
vinists  because  it  is  an  implicate  of  theism,  ii 
directly  given  in  the  religious  consciousness,  and  is 
an  absolutely  essential  element  in  evangelical 
religion,  without  which  its  central  truth  of  com- 
plete dependence  upon  the  free  mercy  of  a  saving 
God  can  not  be  maintained.  And  so  little  is  it  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Reformed  theology,  that  it  under- 
lay and  gave  its  form  and  power  to  the  whole 
Reformation  movement;  which  was,  as  from  the 
spiritual  point  of  view,  a  great  revival  of  religion, 
so,  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  a  great  revival 
of  Augustinianism.  There  was  accordingly  no 
difference  among  the  Reformers  on  this  point: 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  the  compromising 
Butzer  were  no  less  jealous  for  absolute  predes- 
tination than  Zwingli  and  Calvin.  Even  Zwingli 
could  not  surpass  Luther  in  sharp  and  unqualified 
assertion  of  it:  and  it  was  not  Calvin  but  Melanch- 
thon who  gave  it  a  formal  place  in  his  primary 
scientific  statement  of  the  elements  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  (cf.  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  451;  E.  F.  Kari 
Mailer,  Symbolik,  Lcipsic,  1896,  p.  75;  C.  J.  Nie- 
mijer,  De  Strijd  over  de  Leer  der  Predestinatie  in 
de  IX.  Eeuw,  Groningen,  1889,  p.  21;  H.  Voigt, 
Fundamentaidogmatik,  Gotha,  1874,  pp.  469-470). 
Just  as  little  can  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  be  represented  as  specifically  Lutheran.    Ifot 
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merely  has  it  from  the  begimiing  been  a  substantial 
element  in  the  Reformed  faith,  but  it  is  only  among 
the  Reformed  that  it  has  retained  or  can  retain 
its  purity,  free  from  the  tendency  to  become  a 
doctrine  of  justification  on  account  of  faith  (cf. 
E.  Bdhl,  Von  der  Rechlfertigung  durch  den  Olauben, 
Amsterdam,  1890).  Here,  too,  the  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  Protestantism  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind  (cf.  C.  P.  Krauth,  The  Con- 
servative Reformation,  Philadelphia,  1872).  Lu- 
theranism,  the  product  of  a  poignant  sense  of  sin, 
bom  from  the  throes  of  a  guilt-burdened  soul  which 
can  not  be  stilled  until  it  finds  peace  in  God's 
decree  of  justification,  is  apt  to  rest  in  this  peace; 
while  Calvinism,  the  product  of  an  overwhelming 
vision  of  God,  bom  from  the  reflection  in  the  heart 
of  man  of  the  majesty  of  a  God  who  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another,  can  not  pause  until  it  places 
the  scheme  of  salvation  itself  in  relation  to  a  com- 
plete world-view,  in  which  it  becomes  subsidiary 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty.  Calvinism 
asks  with  Lutheranism,  indeed,  that  most  poignant 
of  all  questions,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?  and 
answers  it  as  Lutheranism  answers  it.  But  the 
great  question  which  presses  upon  it  is.  How  shall 
God  be  glorified?  It  is  the  contemplation  of  God 
and  zeal  for  his  honor  which  in  it  draws  out  the 
emotions  and  absorbs  endeavor;  and  the  end  of 
human  as  of  all  other  existence,  of  salvation  as  of 
all  other  attainment,  is  to  it  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
of  all.  Full  justice  is  done  in  it  to  the  scheme  of 
redemption  and  the  experience  of  salvation,  be- 
cause full  justice  is  done  in  it  to  religion  itself  which 
underlies  these  elements  of  it.  It  begins,  it  centers, 
it  ends  with  the  vision  of  God  in  his  glory:  and 
it  sets  itself  before  all  things  to  render  to  God  his 
rights  in  every  sphere  of  life-activity. 

One  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  this  fim- 
damental  attitude  of  Calvinistic  feeling  and  thought 
is  the  high  supematuralism  which  informs  alike 
its  religious  consciousness  and  its  doctrinal  con- 
struction. Calvinism  would  not  be  badly  defined, 
indeed,  as  the  tendency  which  is  determined  to  do 
justice  to  the  immediately  supernatural,  as  in  the 
first,  so  also  in  the  second  creation.  The  strength 
and  purity  of  its  belief  in  the  supernatural  Fact 
(which  is  God)  saves  it  from  all  embarrassment 
in  the  face  of  the  supernatural  act  (which  is  miracle). 
In  everything  wliich  enters  into  the  process  of 
redemption  it  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  its  first 
principle  to  place  the  initiative  in  God.  A  super- 
natural revelation,  in  which  God  makes  known  to 
man  his  will  and  his  purposes  of  grace;  a  super- 
natural record  of  this  revelation  in  a  supematurally 
given  book,  in  which  God  gives  his  revelation  per- 
manency and  extension — such  things  are  to  the 
Calvinist  almost  matters  of  course. 
5.  Soteri-  And,  above  all,  he  can  but  insist  with 
ology  of  the  utmost  strenuousness  on  the 
Calvinism,  immediate  supcmaturalncss  of  the 
actual  work  of  redemption  itself, 
and  that  no  less  in  its  application  than  in  its  im- 
pet ration.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  doctrine 
of  monergistic  regeneration — or  as  it  was  phrased 
by  the  older  theologians,  of  "  irresistible  grace  " 
or  "  effectual  calUng  " — is  the  hinge  of  the  Cal- 


vinistic soteriology,  and  lies  much  more  deeply 
embedded  in  the  system  than  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination itself  which  is  popularly  looked  upon 
as  its  hall-mark.  Indeed,  the  sotcriological  sig- 
nificance of  predestination  to  the  Calvinist  con- 
sists in  the  safeguard  it  affords  to  monergistic 
regeneration — to  purely  supematural  salvation. 
What  lies  at  the  heart  of  his  soteriology  is  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  creaturely  element  in 
the  initiation  of  the  saving  process,  that  so  the 
pure  grace  of  God  may  be  magnified.  Only  so 
could  he  express  his  sense  of  men's  complete  de- 
pendence as  sinners  on  the  free  mercy  of  a  saving 
God;  or  extrude  the  evil  leaven  of  Synergism  (q.v.) 
by  which,  as  he  clearly  sees,  God  is  robbed  of  his 
glory  and  man  ia  encouraged  to  think  that  he  owes 
to  some  power,  some  act  of  choice,  some  initiative 
of  his  own,  his  participation  in  that  salvation  which 
is  in  reality  all  of  grace.  Thero  is  accordingly 
nothing  against  which  Calvinism  sets  its  face  with 
more  firmness  than  every  form  and  degree  of 
autosoterism.  Above  everything  else,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  God,  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  acting 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  he  has  sent,  shall 
be  recognized  as  our  veritable  Savior.  To  it  sinful 
man  stands  in  need  not  of  inducements  or  assist- 
ance to  save  himself,  but  of  actual  saving;  and 
Jesus  Christ  has  come  not  to  advise,  or  urge,  or 
induce,  or  aid  him  to  save  himself,  but  to  save  him. 
This  is  the  root  of  Calvinistic  soteriology;  and  it  is 
because  this  deep  sense  of  human  helplessness 
and  this  profound  consciousness  of  indebtedness 
for  all  that  enters  into  salvation  to  the  free  grace 
of  God  is  the  root  of  its  soteriology  that  to  it  the 
doctrine  of  election  becomes  the  cor  cordis  of  the 
Gospel.  He  who  knows  that  it  is  God  who  has 
chosen  him  and  not  he  who  has  chosen  (jod,  and 
that  he  owes  his  entire  salvation  in  all  its  processes 
and  in  every  one  of  its  stages  to  this  choice  of  God, 
would  be  an  ingrate  indeed  if  he  gave  not  the  glory 
of  his  salvation  solely  to  the  inexplicable  elective 
love  of  God. 

Historically   the    Reformed   theology    finds   its 
origin  in  the  reforming  movement  begun  in  Switzer- 
land mider  the  leadership  of  Zwingli  (1516).     Its 
fundamental    principles    are    already    present    in 
Zwingli 's  teaching,  though  it  was  not  until  Calvin's 
profound  and   penetrating  genius  was  called   to 
their  exposition  that  they  took  their  ultimate  form 
or  received  systematic  development.     From  Swit- 
zerland Calvinism  spread  outward  to  France,  and 
along  the   Rhine  through  Germany  to  Holland, 
eastward  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  westward, 
across   the  Channel,    to   Great   Britain.     In   this 
broad  expansion  through  so  many  lands  its  voice 
was  raised  in  a  multitude  of  confessions;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  four  hundred  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  its   first  formulation,  it  has  been 
expounded  in  a  vast  body  of  dogmatic 
6.  Consist-  treatises.     Its  development  has  nat- 
ent  Devel-  urally  been  much  richer  and  far  more 
opment  of  many-sided   than   that  of  the  sister 
Calvinism,  system  of   Lutheranism   in  its  more 
confined   and   homogeneous   environ- 
ment; and  yet  it  has  retained  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  preserved  its  fundamental  features  with 
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marvelous  consistency  throughout  its  entire  his- 
tory. It  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  among 
the  Reformed  confessions,  between  those  which 
bear  more  and  those  which  bear  less  strongly  the 
stamp  of  Calvin's  personal  influence;  and  they  part 
into  two  broad  classes,  according  as  they  were 
composed  before  or  after  the  Arminian  defection 
(c.  1618)  demanded  sharper  definitions  on  the 
points  of  controversy  raised  by  that  movement 
(see  Arminius,  Jacobus,  and  Arminiankm;  Re- 
monstrants). A  few  of  them  written  on  Gei^ 
man  soil  also  bear  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Lutheran  conceptions.  And,  of  course,  no  more 
among  the  Reformed  than  elsewhere  have  all  the 
professed  expounders  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
been  true  to  the  faith  they  professed  to  expound. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  the  same  system 
of  truth  which  is  embodied  in  all  the  great 
historic  Reformed  confessions;  it  matters  not 
whether  the  document  emanates  from  Zurich  or 
Bern  or  Basel  or  Geneva,  whether  it  sums  up  the 
Swiss  development  as  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, or  publishes  the  faith  of  the  National 
Reformed  Churches  of  France,  or  Scotland,  or 
Holland,  or  the  Palatinate,  or  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  or  England;  or  republishes  the  estab- 
lished Reformed  doctrine  in  opposition  to  new 
contradictions,  as  in  the  Canons  of  Dort  (in  which 
the  entire  Reformed  world  conciured),  or  the 
Westminster  Confession  (to  which  the  whole  of 
Puritan  Britain  gave  its  assent),  or  the  Swiss  Form 
of  Consent  (which  represents  the  mature  judgment 
of  Switzerland  upon  the  recently  proposed  novel- 
ties of  doctrine).  And  despite  the  inevitable  variety 
of  individual  points  of  view,  as  well  as  the  unavoid- 
able differences  in  ability,  learning,  grasp,  in  the 
multitude  of  writers  who  have  sought  to  expoimd 
the  Reformed  faith  through  these  four  centuries — 
and  the  grave  departures  from  that  faith  made 
here  and  there  among  them — the  great  stream  of 
Reformed  dogmatics  has  flowed  essentially  un- 
sullied, straight  from  its  origin  in  Zwingli  and  Calvin 
to  its  debouchure,  say,  in  Chalmers  and  Cunningham 
and  Crawford,  in  Hodge  and  Thorn  well  and  Shedd. 
It  is  true  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distin- 
guish two  types  of  Reformed  teaching  from  the 
beginning;  a  more  radical  type  developed  under 
the  influence  of  the  peculiar  teachings  of  Calvin, 
and  a  (so-called)  more  moderate  type,  chiefly 
propagating  itself  in  Germany,  which  exhibits 
rather  the  influence,  as  was  at  first  said  (Hofstede 
de  Groot,  Ebrard,  Heppe),  of  Melanchthon,  or,  in 
its  more  recent  statement  (Gooszen),  of  Bullinger. 
In  all  that  concerns  the  essence  of  Calvinism,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  difference  between  Bullinger 
and  Calvin,  German  and  Swiss:  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  is  no  doubt  a  catechism  and  not  a  con- 
fession, but  in  its  presuppositions  and  inculcations 
it  is  as  purely  Calvinistic  as  the  Genevan  Catechism 

or  the  catechisms  of  the  Westminster 

7.  Varieties  Assembly.     Nor  was  the  substance  of 

of  Cal-      doctrine  touched  by  the  peculiarities 

vinism.      of  method  which  marked  such  schools 

as  the  so-called  Scholastics  (showing 
themselves  already  in  Zanchius,  d.  1590,  and  cul- 
minating in  theologians  like  Alsted,  d.  1638,  and 


Voetius,  d.  1676);  or  by  the  special  modes  of 
statement  which  were  developed  by  such  schools 
as  the  so-called  Federalists  (e.g.,  Cocoeius,  d.  1669, 
Burman,  d.  1679,  Wittsius,  d.  1708;  cf.  Diestel, 
Studien  zur  Federalthe<dogie,  in  Jakrbueher  fOr 
detUsche  Theohgiey  1862,  ii.;  G.  Vos,  De  VerboruU- 
leer  in  de  Gereformeerde  Theologief  Grand  Rapids, 
1891;  W.  Hastie,  The  Theology  of  the  Reformed 
Churchy  Edinburgh,  1904,  pp.  189-210).  The 
first  serious  defection  from  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  the  Reformed  system  came  with  the 
rise  of  Arminianism  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (Arminius,  Uytenbogaert,  Episco- 
pius,  Limborch,  Curcellseus);  and  the  Anninian 
party  was  quickly  sloughed  off  imder  the  condem- 
nation of  the  whole  Reformed  worid.  The  five 
points  of  its  ''  Remonstrance "  against  the  Cal- 
vinistic system  (see  Remonstrants)  were  met  by 
the  reassertion  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  o( 
absolute  predestination,  particular  redemption, 
total  depravity,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  (Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort). 
The  first  important  modification  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic system  which  has  retained  a  position  within  its 
limits  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  professors  of  the  French  school  at 
Saumur,  and  is  hence  called  Salmurianism;  other- 
wise Amyraldism,  or  hypothetical  univeraalism 
(Cameron,  d.  1625,  Amyraut,  d.  1664,  Placaus, 
d.  1655,  Testardus,  d.  c.  1650;  see  Amyraut,  MoTbe). 
This  modification  also  received  the  condenmation 
of  the  contemporary  Reformed  worid,  which  reas- 
serted with  emphasis  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  actually  saves  by  his  spirit  all  for 
whom  he  offers  the  sacrifice  of  his  blood  (e.g., 
Westminster  Confession,  Swiss  Form  of  Consent). 
If  "  varieties  of  Calvinism  "  are  to  be  spoken  of 
with  reference  to  anything  more  than  details,  of 
importance  in  themselves  no  doubt,  but  of  littie 
significance  for  the  systematic  development  of 
the  tjrpe  of  doctrine,  there  seem  not  more  than  three 
which  require  mention:  supralapsarianism,  infra- 
lapsarianism,  and  what  may  perhaps  be  called  in 
this  reference,  Postredemptionism;  all  of  which 
(as  indeed  their  very  names  import)  take  their 
start  from  a  fundamental  agreement  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  system.  The  difference 
between  these  various  tendencies  of  thought  within 
the  limits  of  the  system  turns  on  the  place  given  by 
each  to  the  decree  of  election,  in  the  logical  order- 
ing of  the  "decrees  of  God."  The 
8.  Supra-  Supralapsarians  suppose  that  election 
lapsarian-  underlies  the  decree  of  the  fall  itself; 
ism  and  and  conceive  the  decree  of  the  fall  as 
Infralap-  a  means  for  carrying  out  the  decree 
sarianism.  of  election.  The  Infralapsarians,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  that  election 
presupposes  the  decree  of  the  fall,  and  hold,  there- 
fore, that  in  electing  some  to  life  God  has  mankind 
as  a  massa  perditionis  in  mind.  The  extent  of  the 
difference  between  these  parties  is  often,  indeed 
usually,  grossly  exaggerated:  and  even  historians 
of  repute  are  found  representing  infral^sarianism 
as  involving,  or  at  least  permitting,  denial  that  the 
fail  has  a  place  in  the  decree  of  God  at  all:  as  if 
election  could  be  postposited  in  the  ordo  decrelo- 
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rum  to  the  decree  of  the  fail,  while  it  was  doubted 
whether  there  were  any  decree  of  the  fall;  or  as  if 
indeed  God  could  be  held  to  conceive  men,  in  his 
electing  decree,  as  fallen,  without  by  that  very  act 
fixing  the  presupposed  fall  in  his  eternal  decree. 
In  point  of  fact  there  is  and  can  be  no  difference 
among  Calvinists  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the  fall  in 
the  decree  of  God:  to  doubt  this  inclusion  is  to 
place  oneself  at  once  at  variance  with  the  fundamen- 
tal Calvinistic  principle  which  conceives  all  that 
comes  to  pass  teleologically  and  ascribes  everything 
that  actually  occurs  ultimately  to  the  will  of  God. 
Accordingly  even  the  Postredemptionists  (that 
is  to  say  the  Salmurians  or  Amyraldians)   find 

no    difficulty    at    this    point.    Their 

9.  Postre-   peculiarity  consists  in  insisting  that 

demption-  election    succeeds,    in    the    order   of 

ism.        thought,  not  merely  the  decree  of  the 

fall  but  that  of  redemption  as  well, 
taking  the  term  redemption  here  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  impetration  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
They  thus  suppose  that  in  his  electing  decree  God 
conceived  man  not  merely  as  fallen  but  as  already 
redeemed.  This  involves  a  modified  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  from  which  the  party  has  received 
the  name  of  Hypothetical  LTniversalism,  holding 
as  it  does  that  Christ  died  to  make  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  all  men  without  exception  if — if,  that 
is,  they  believe:  but  that,  foreseeing  that  none  would 
believe,  God  elected  some  to  be  granted  faith 
through  the  effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  indifferent  standing  of  the  Postredemption- 
ists in  historical  Calvinism  is  indicated  by  the  treat- 
ment accorded  it  in  the  historical  confessions.  It 
alone  of  the  **  varieties  of  Calvinism  "  here  men- 
tioned has  been  made  the  object  of  formal  con- 
fessional condenmation;  and  it  received  condem- 
nation in  every  important  Reformed  confession 
written  after  its  development.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  no  supralapsarian  confessions:  many,  how- 
ever, leave  the  questions  which  divide  supralap- 
sarian and  infralapsarian  wholly  to  one  side  and 
thus  avoid  pronouncing  for  either;  and  none  is 
polemically  directed  against  supralapsarianism. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  only  does  no  confession 
close  the  door  to  infralapsarianism,  but  a  consid- 
erable number  explicitly  teach  infralapsarianism 
which  thus  emerges  as  the  typical  form  of  Calvinism. 
That,  despite  its  confessional  condemnation,  Post- 
redemptionism  has  remained  a  recognized  form 
of  Calvinism  and  has  worked  out  a  history  for  itself 
in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  (especially  in  America) 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  its  advocates,  while 
departing,  in  some  important  particulars,  from 
typical  Calvinism,  have  nevertheless  remained,  in 
the  main,  true  to  the  fimdamental  postulates  of 
the  system.  There  is  another  variety  of  Post- 
redemptionism,  however,  of  which  this  can  scarcely 
be  said.  This  variety,  which  became  dominant 
among  the  New  England  Congregationalist  Churches 
about  the  second  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(e.g.,  N.  W.  Taylor,  d.  1858;  C.  G.  Finney,  d.  1875; 
E.  A.  Park,  d.  1900;  see  New  England  Theology), 
attempted,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Con- 
gruists  "  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  imite  a  Pelagian 
doctrine  of  the  will  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 


of  absolute  predestination.  The  result  was,  of 
course,  to  destroy  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
"  irresistible  grace,"  and  as  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  the  ''  satisfaction  of  Christ "  was  also  set  aside 
in  favor  of  the  Grotian  or  governmental  theory  of 
atonement,  little  was  left  of  Calvinism  except  the 
bare  doctrine  of  predestination.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  this  "  improved  Calvin- 
ism "  has  crumbled  away  and  given  place  to  newer 
and  explicitly  anti-CaJvinistic  constructions  of 
doctriaie  (cf.  Williston  Walker,  in  AJT,  Apr.,  1906, 
pp.  204sqq.). 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  fortunes  of  Cal- 
vinism in  general  are  not  at  present  at  their  flood. 
In  America,  to  be  sure,  the  controversies  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  compacted 
a  body  of  Calvinistic  thought  which  gives  way  but 
slowly:  and  the  influence  of  the  great  theologians 
who  adorned  the  churches  during  that  period  is 
still  felt  (especially  Charles  Hodge,  1797-1878, 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  1800-71,  James  H.Thom- 
weU,  1812-62,  Henry  B.  Smith,  1815-77,  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  1820-94,  Robert  L.  Dabney,  1820-98, 
Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  1823-86).  And  in 
Holland  recent  years  have  seen  a  notable  revival 
of  the  Reformed  consciousness,  es- 
10.  Present  pecially  among  the  adherents  of  the 

Fortunes  Free  Churches,  which  has  been  felt  as 
of  Cal-  widely  as  Dutch  influence  extends, 
vinism.  and  which  is  at  present  represented 
in  Abraham  Kuyper  and  Herman  Ba- 
vinck,  by  a  theologian  of  genius  and  a  theologian 
of  erudition  worthy  of  the  best  Reformed  tra- 
ditions. But  it  is  probable  that  few  *'  Calvinists 
without  reserve  "  exist  at  the  moment  in  French- 
speaking  lands:  and  those  who  exist  in  lands  of 
German  speech  and  Eastern  Europe  appear  to 
owe  their  inspiration  directly  to  the  teaching  of 
KohlbrQgge.  Even  m  Scotland  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  decline  in  strictness  of  construction 
ever  since  the  days  of  William  Cimningham  and 
Thomas  J.  Crawford  (cf.  W.  Hastie,  The  Theology 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Edinburgh,  1904,  p.  228). 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  future, 
as  the  past,  of  Christianity  itself  is  bound  up  with 
the  fortunes  of  Calvinism.  The  system  of  doctrine 
founded  on  the  idea  of  God  which  has  been  expli- 
cated by  Calvinism,  strikingly  remarks  W.  Hastie 
(Theology  ae  a  Science,  Glasgow,  1899,  pp.  97-98), 
"  is  the  only  system  in  which  the  whole  onier  of  the 
world  is  brought  into  a  rational  unity  with  the 
doctrine  of  grace.  ...  It  is  only  with  such  a 
universal  conception  of  God,  established  in  a 
living  way,  that  we  can  face,  with  hope  of  com- 
plete conquest,  all  the  spiritual  dangers  and  terrors 
of  our  time.  .  .  .  But  it  is  deep  enough  and  large 
enough  and  divine  enough,  rightly  understood,  to 
confront  them  and  do  battle  with  them  all  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  Justice,  and  Love  of  the 
Divine  Personality."  See  Five  Points  op  Cal- 
vinism. Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
Biblxoorapht:  The  Reformed  Confessions  have  often  been 

collected:  the  fullest  collection  is  E.  F.  K.  MUller,  Die 

B^cenntnUtchriften  der  reformierten  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1003. 

For  Eng.  readers  the  most  convenient  is  Schaff,  CreecU. 

vol.  iii.  (vol.  i.  contains  a  history  of  creeds).     An  older 
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collection  is  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  CoUecHo  Confesaionum  in 
eccleaiia  reformatia  publicatarum,  Leipsic,  1840.  Con- 
sult also:  M.  Schneckenburger,  Vergleichende  Daratellung 
dea  lutheriachen  und  reformierten  Lehrbegriffa,  Stuttgart, 
1865;  G.  B.  Winer,  Comparative  Darstrllung  dea  Lehrbe- 
Oriffa  der  verachiedenen  chriaUichen  Kirchenparteien,  Ber- 
lin, 1866,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1873;  and  the  various 
works  on  Symbolics,  especially  E.  F.  K.  Mailer,  5ym- 
bolik,  Erlangen,  1896.  Attempts  more  or  less  successful 
have  been  made  to  present  the  Reformed  system  from 
the  writings  of  its  representative  theologians.  For  ex- 
amples of  these  consult:  A.  Schweizer,  Die  Glaubenalehre 
der  evangeliach-reformierten  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1844- 
1847;  J.  H.  Scholten,  De  Leer  der  Ilervormde  Kerk  in  hare 
Grondbeginselen,  Leyden,  1848,  2d  ed.,  1870;  H.  Heppe, 
Die  Dogmatik  der  evangeliach-reformierten  Kirche,  Elber- 
feld,  1861;  cf.  B.  de  Moor,  Commentariua  perpetuue  in 
Johannia  Marckii  compendium  theologia  chriatiana,  7 
vols.,  Leyden,  1761. 

For  the  **  principle  "  of  Calvinism  consult:  H.  Voigt, 
Fundamentaldoomatik,  pp.  397-480,  Gotha,  1874;  W. 
Hastie,  The  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  ita  Fun- 
damental Principlea,  Edinburgh,  1904;  cf.  Scholten  and 
Schneckenburger,  ut  sup.,  where  lists  of  the  literature  are 
given.  A  good  history  of  the  Reformed  theology  is  still 
a  desideratum.  Sketches  have  been  given  in:  W.  Gass, 
Geachichte  der  proteatantiachen  Dogmatik,  Berlin,  1854-67; 
G.  Frank,  Oeachichte  der  proteatantia<^n  Theologie,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1862-75;  I.  A.  Domer,  Oeschiehte  der  protea- 
tantiachen Theologie,  Munich,  1867,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1871.  Contributions  have  been  made  by: 
C.  M.  Pfaff,  Introdudio  in  hiatoriam  theologice  literariam, 
pp.  258  sqq.,  Tflbingen,  1724;  B.  Pictet,  Theologia  chria- 
tiana,  part  iii.,  Leyden,  1733-34;  J.  G.  Walch,  Biblio- 
theca  theologica  aelecta,  i.  211  sqq.,  Jena,  1757-68;  A.  M. 
Toplady,  Hiatoric  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calviniam  of  the 
Church  of  England,  London,  1774;  A.  Ypey  (Ijpeij), 
Beknopte  letterkundige  geachiedenia  der  aystem.  godge- 
leerd  (Utrecht?),  1793-98;  A.  Schweizer,  Die  proteatan- 
tiachen Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  Entwirklung  innerhcUb  der 
reformierten  Kirche,  Zurich,  1854;  J.  H.  Scholten,  ut  sup., 
i.  67  sqq.;  H.  Heppe,  Die  eonfeaaionelU  Entwicklung  der 
altproteatantiachen  Kirche  Deutachlanda,  Marburg,  1854; 
idem,  Dogmatik  dea  deutachen  ProtealarUiamua  tm  aech- 
uhnten  Jahrhundert,  Gotha,  1857;  W.  Cunningham,  The 
Reformer  a  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  Edinburgh, 
1862;  idem,  Hiatorical  Theology,  2  vols.,  ib.  1864;  J.  H. 
A.  Ebrard,  Chrietliche  Dogmatik,  i.  44,  Kdnigsberg.  1863; 
J.  Walker,  The  Theology  and  Theologiana  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
biu'gh,  1872;  C.  Sepp,  Het  Godgeleerd  onderwiia  in  Neder- 
land  .  .  .  ieeeni7c*rMtr.I^ydcn,  1873-74;  A.MilToy,  The 
ChvTchof  Scotland,  Paat  and  Present,  ed.  R.  H.  Story,  Lon- 
don, n.d.;  idem,  Scottish  Theologiana  and  Preachers,  1610- 
1638,  Edinburgh,  1891.  Consult  also  on  the  general  subject: 
A.  Kuyper,  Calviniam,  New  York,  1890  (an  admirable 
statement,  summing  up  a  series  of  brochures  in  Dutch); 
J.  A.  Froude,  Cali^iniam,  London,  1871,  and  in  Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  second  series,  ib.  1871;  J.  L. 
Girardeau,  Calviniam  and  Evangelical  Arminianiam,  Co- 
lumbia, 1893;  B.  B.  War  field,  The  Significance  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  aa  a  Creed,  New  York.  1898;  E. 
W.  Smith,  The  Creed  of  Presbyterians,  ib.  1901.  Some 
of  the  chief  Calvinistic  dogmatists  find  mention  in  the 
text;  a  list  of  the  more  important  is  given  in  Heppe  and 
Schweizer,  ut  sup.,  at  the  beginning.  The  scries  may  be 
fairly  represented  by  the  following  names:  Calvin,  Ursi- 
nus,  Zanchius,  Polanus,  Alsted,  Voetius,  Burman,  Turretin, 
Heidegger.  Van  Mastircht.  The  brief  compends  of  Bu- 
canus  (Institutiones  theologicoB,  Geneva,  1609),  Wollebius 
{Compendium  theologia,  Cambridge.  1648),  Ames  {Medulla 
theologica,  Amsterdam,  1656,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1642), 
and  Marok  {Compendium  theologia,  Amsterdam,  1705) 
present  the  system  in  briefest  form.  The  more  recent 
theologians  are  indicated  in  the  text. 

CAMALDOLITES  (called  also  Camaldolensians, 
Camaldolese,  Camaldules,  Camaldulians,  from  the 
monastery  at  Camaldoli  near  Arczzo):  A  religious 
order  springing  from  tiie  movement  for  monastic 
reform  which  also  gave  rise  to  the  congregations 
of  Cluny  and  Lorraine,  with  which  it  is  allied  in 


some  respects,  though  it  differs  from  tbem  in  others. 
The  Italian  movement  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  French,  and  began  later — ^not  before  the  clofle 
of  the  tenth  century,  after  the  Cluniac  monks  had 
already  reformed  numerous  monasteries  in  upper 
and  central  Italy.  It  was  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  French,  and  had  for  its  object  not  so  much  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Benedictine  rule  as  the 
commendation,  in  opposition  to  the  moral  oomip- 
tion  which  was  even  deeper  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north,  of  the  severest  form  of  the  ascetic  life, 
that  of  hermits.  This  recalls  the  Greek  monastic 
originators;  and  the  fact  is  easily  explicable  by 
the  strong  infiuence  of  Greek  traditions  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  south. 

St.  Romuald  is  the  most  prominent,  but  by  no 
means  the  only,  representative  of  this  idea.  Before 
or  with  him  were  working  for  the  same  end  the 
Armenian  hermit  Simeon,  St.  Dominic  of  Foligno, 
the  foimder  of  Fonte  Avellana,  and  the  Greek 
Nilos  of  Rossano.  Romuald  was  bom  at  Ravenna, 
of  the  ducal  family  there,  about  950.  He  was 
startled  out  of  a  worldly  life  when  his  father  Ser- 
gius  killed  a  kinsman  in  a  duel  arising  out  of  a 
dispute  over  a  piece  of  property,  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classc  near  Ravenna 
to  do  penance  forty  days  on  his  father's  behalf. 
His  ascetic  zeal  was  not  satisfied  here,  although  the 
monastery  had  been  reformed  not  long  before  by 
Majolus  of  Cluny.  He  began  to  live  a  hermit's 
life  near  Venice,  continued  it  in  Catalonia,  and 

then   returned    to    the    neighborhood 

St  Romu-  of   Ravenna.     Wherever   he  went,  a 

aid.        group  of  disciples  formed  around  him; 

but  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently 
numerous  in  any  one  place,  he  gave  them  into  the 
charge  of  a  superior  and  left  them.  Most  of  theac 
colonies  were  in  central  Italy;  the  three  most  impor- 
tant were  Val  di  Castro,  Monte  Sitrio  in  Umbria,  and 
Camaldoli,  where  he  established  a  monastery  in  1012. 
His  organization  shows  a  combination  of  the  West- 
em  cenobite  system  with  the  Eastern  anchorite 
life.  The  brothers  lived  in  single  cells,  with  an 
oratory  in  the  midst.  The  whole  Psalter  was 
recited  every  day;  the  only  written  memorial 
left  by  Romuald  was  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms, 
which,  however,  is  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  that  of  Cassiodorus.  Meals  were  taken  in 
common,  but  they  were  exceedingly  scanty;  the 
brothers  went  barefoot  and  wore  their  hair  and 
beards  long;  the  rule  of  silence  was  strictly  ob- 
served. They  busied  themselves  with  agriculture 
and  various  handicrafts,  those  near  the  sea  espe- 
cially with  the  making  of  baskets  and  nets.  We 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  these  hermit  colonies 
with  famuli,  the  later  lay  brothers,  who  relieved 
the  monks  of  the  more  biuxiensome  household 
duties.  The  rule  of  fasting  and  silence  was  not  so 
strict  for  them,  but  apparently,  as  at  Fonte  Avel- 
lana, they  had  to  take  lifelong  monastic  vows. 
This  institution  was  borrowed  by  Gualberto,  a 
disciple  of  Romuald's,  for  his  order  of  Vallom- 
brosa  and  further  developed  by  him  (see  Gval- 
BERTO,  Giovanni).  Romuald's  activity  was  not 
confined  to  the  foimding  of  these  communities.  He 
made  a  deep  impression  upon    the  most   varied 
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classes,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the 
emperor  Otto  III.,  who,  it  is  asserted  not  improb- 
ably, promised  him  to  exchange  the  crown  for  the 
cowl  after  he  had  conquered  Rome.  Though 
Romuald  disclaimed  any  intention  of  taking  part 
in  ecclesiastical  politics,  he  raised  his  voice  loudly 
in  Italy  against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  His  zeal  called  him  to  the  mission- field; 
disciples  of  his  penetrated  into  Russia  and  Poland, 
there  to  meet  death  for  their  faith,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  martyr's  crown  finally  took  the  aged 
hermit  himself  to  Hungary.  Ill  health  hindered 
his  work  there,  and  he  returned  to  die  in  1027. 

His  zeal  for  a  reform  of  monasticism  remained 
active  in  his  followers.  They  did  not,  however, 
emphasize  the  hermit  ideal  to  the  same  extent,  and 
the  Italian  movement  gradually  approximated  to 
that  of  Cluny.  RomuaJd's  spirit  was  best  followed 
in  the  community  of  Camaldoli,  which  received 
papal  confirmation  from  Alexander  II.  in  1072. 
Its  rule  was  first  written  in  1080  by  the  fourth 
prior,  Rudolph,  who  modified  in  some  respects  the 
extreme  strictness  of  Romuald's  prescriptions,  and 
also  founded  (1086)  the  first  convent  of  nuns  under 
this  rule,  San  Pietro  di  Luco  at  Mogello.  Camal- 
doli received  many  rich  gifts,  and  the  congregation 
spread  throughout  Italy,  without,  however,  pro- 
ducing any  very  notable  men  except  the  famous 
jurist  Gratian  (q.v.).  The  transition  from  the 
hermit  to  the  community  life  became  more  marked, 

in  spite  of  the  eflforts  of  Ambrose  the 

The  Camal- Camaldolite  (q.v.)  of  Portico,  "  major  " 

dolese.      or  head  of  the  congregation  in  1431, 

supported  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  to  re- 
store the  old  ideals.  In  1476  the  community  of 
St.  Michael  at  Murano  near  Venice  renounced  the 
obedience  of  Camaldoli,  and  formed  a  group  of  dis- 
tinctly cenobitic  Camaldolese  houses,  confirmed 
as  a  congregation  by  Innocent  VIII.  In  1513 
Leo  X.  reunited  all  the  Camaldolese  monks  under 
the  headship  of  Camaldoli,  providing  that  the  major 
should  hold  office  for  but  three  years,  and  be  chosen 
alternately  from  the  hermits  and  the  cenobites. 
But  in  1520  he  allowed  Paolo  Giustiniani  to  draw 
up  new  statutes  and  to  form  the  new  commu- 
nities of  hermits  which  he  was  to  found  into  an  in- 
dependent congregation  of  St.  Romuald.  This 
new  congregation,  which  took  its  name  from  Monte 
Corona  near  Perugia,  had  a  very  strict  rule;  it 
spread  through  Germany,  Austria,  and  Poland. 
A  fourth  congregation,  that  of  Turin,  was  founded 
in  1601  by  Alebsandro  di  Leva  (d.  1612),  to  take 
in  the  hermits  of  Piedmont.  A  branch  of  this  be- 
came practically  a  separate  congregation  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  views  of  Richelieu,  who  was 
unwilling  that  the  French  hermitages  should  be 
subject  to  Italian  superiors.  By  a  brief  of  Urban 
VIII.  (1635),  its  head  was  always  to  be  a  French- 
man, and  directly  subject  to  the  pope.  From 
1642  Gros-Bois  near  Paris  was  its  mother  house. 
All  the  French  communities  perished  at  the  Revo- 
lution. The  congregation  of  Camaldoli  has  now 
six  houses,  including  Camaldoli  itself  and  one 
famous  for  its  picturesque  site  higli  above  Naples. 
The  principal  house  of  the  Murano  congregation  is 
4  San  Gregorio  in  Rome,  from  which  came  the  only 


Camaldolese  monk  who  has  occupied  the  papal 
throne,  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-46).  Outside  of  Italy 
there  is  only  the  community  of  Bielany  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cracow,  belonging  to  the  congregation  of 
Monte  Corona.  The  total  membership  of  the 
order  is  not  more  than  200.  Convents  of  nuns 
exist  only  in  Rome  and  Florence. 

(G.  GrCtzmacher.) 

Biblioorapht:  Petrua  Damianus,  Vita  Rotniuddi  U  in  Da- 
mianus,  Opera,  ed.  C.  Cajetaniu,  ii.  255  sqq.,  Rome,  1608, 
and  MPL,  cxliv.  953  sqq.  Another  Vila  is  in  ASB,  7th 
Feb.,  ii.  124-140.  Consult:  G.  B.  MittarcUi  and  G.  D. 
Costadoni,  Annalea  Camaldvlerua,  0  vols.,  Venice,  1766- 
1773;  W.  Wattenbach,  DeutachlaruU  OeachichUquellen,  i. 
436,  Berlin,  1893;  C.  W.  Currier.  Hist,  of  ReliaiouM  Orders, 
pp.  118-123,  New  York,  1896;  P.  Helyot,  Ordrea  mona»- 
tiquea,  vol.  v.;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konoregationefh 
i.  203-208. 

CAMBRAI,  cOh^'brd':  An  ancient  archbishopric 
in  the  north  of  France.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Franks  invaded 
Gaul,  Cameracum  was  an  important  town,  as  is 
evident  from  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist.  Francorum, 
ii.  9).  On  the  death  of  Lothair  II.  it  passed  to 
Charles  the  Bald.  Later  its  possession  was  con- 
tested by  the  emperors,  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
and  the  kings  of  France.  It  was  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  Spaniards  in  1595,  but  has  been  a 
part  of  France  since  1677. 

The  traditional  list  of  its  bishops  begins  with 
Diogenes,  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Pope  Siridus 
(384-398);  but  this  is  untrustworthy.  Firm  his- 
torical ground  is  reached  first  with  St.  Vedast, 
who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Reims,  and  presided  over  the  churches 
of  Arras  and  Cambrai  until  his  death  in  540.  The 
see  was  transferred  to  Cambrai  under  Vedulf  (545- 
c.  580),  but  the  two  remained  imited  until  Arras 
received  a  bishop  of  its  own  in  1093.  Among  later 
incumbents  of  the  see  of  Cambrai  may  be  men- 
tioned the  holy  Odo  (1105-06),  the  unfortunate 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  (bishop  from  1368, 
antipope  1378-94),  the  renowned  Pierre  d'Ailly 
(1397- c.  1425);  and,  after  its  elevation  in  1559  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  F^nelon  (1695- 
1715),  and  Cardmal  Dubois  (? 720-23).  The  Revo- 
lution deprived  Cambrai  of  its  metropolitan  dig- 
nity, subjecting  it  as  a  simple  bishopric  to  the  see 
of  Paris,  but  in  1842  it  was  once  more  made  an 
archbishopric,  with  Arras  as  suffragan.  Its  mag- 
nificent ancient  cathedral  was  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which 
fell  in  a  great  storm  in  1809.  The  present  cathe- 
dral was  formerly  the  Benedictine  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher. 

Biblioorapht:  M.  A.  le  Glay,  Reeherdtea  tur  VSgliae  metro- 
jH^itaine  de  Cambrai,  Cambrai,  1825;  idem,  Camer€icum 
chriBiianum^  Lille,  1840;  H.  J.  P.  Pisquet,  La  France 
ponHficale,  ■.v.  Cambrai,  22  voLb.,  Paris.  1864-71;  KL, 
u.  1760-66. 

CAMBRIDGE     PLATFORM.     See     Congrega- 

TIONALISTB,  IV.,  §  1. 

CAMBRIDGE  PLATONISTS:  The  name  usually 
given  to  a  succession  of  distinguished  En^ish  di- 
vines and  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
also  known  to  their  contemporaries  as  "Latitude 
Men/'  from  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
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their  teaching.  The  most  important  of  them  were 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  and  Henry  More.  Other  members  of  the 
school  were  Simon  Patrick,  Nathanael  Culverwel, 
John  Worthington,  George  Rust,  and  Edward 
Fowler;  while  Joseph  Glanvill  and  John  Norris, 
though  Oxford  men,  were  so  intimately  associated 
with  it  as  to  be  sometimes  included.  Starting 
with  many  of  the  same  thoughts  as  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  in  the  development  of  liberal  or 
rational  thought,  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  they 
aimed  less  than  these  at  ecclesiastical  comprehen- 
sion; their  purpK)se  was  to  find  a  higher  organon 
of  Christian  thought,  and  to  vindicate  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  Christianity  against  both  dog- 
matic excesses  within  the  Church  and  philosophical 
extravagances  without  it.  Unlike  the  former, 
too,  they  all  came  from  the  Puritan  side;  with  the 
exception  of  More,  their  leaders  were  members  of 
the  famous  Puritan  college  of  Emmanuel,  and  thus 
closely  bound  together  into  a  definite  group  or 
school.  The  main  source  of  their  inspiration  was 
the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  not  only  in 
Plato  himself  but  in  his  Alexandrian  and  modem 
disciples.  This  Platonic  revival  was  important 
as  evoking  the  only  force  adequate  to  meet  the 
development  of  naturalism  in  a  direction  which 
threatened  the  distinctive  principles  of  religion. 
But  if  Platonism  was  the  positive  determinant 
factor  in  the  movement,  the  negative  influence 
which  formed  the  school  was  opposition  to  the  de- 
structive reasoning  of  Hobbes,  whose  materialistic 
tendency  they  met  not  only,  like  Clarendon  and 
others,  by  polemical  criticism,  but  by  a  well-or- 
dered scheme  of  thought,  whose  principles  had 
been  already  worked  into  unison  with  Christian 
philosophy.  Of  their  permanent  achievements, 
not  the  least  important  was  their  inculcation  of 
the  doctrine  of  toleration,  at  that  time  so  novel 
and  unpopular.  They  solved  the  religious  prob- 
lem, not  by  giving  it  up,  but  by  pushing  it  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion  and  drawing  the  essential 
distinction  between  dogma  and  religion,  which  is 
one  of  their  chief  contributions  to  modem  thought. 
Against  the  materialism  of  their  time,  they  labored 
to  prove  that  religion  was  a  transcendent  reality, 
a  substantive  power  binding  the  soul  to  God  and 
revealing  God  to  the  soul.  Their  writings  are  fre- 
quently obscure  and  involved,  and  they  show  a 
lack  of  critical  and  historical  judgment  in  their 
confusion  of  Platom'sm  and  Neoplatonism,  in 
their  speculative  fanci fulness,  and  in  their  misap- 
preciation  of  evidence.  But  their  services  to 
their  age  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  expo- 
nents and  advocates  of  a  comprehensive  Church,  the 
purifiers  of  the  popular  theology,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  the  great  champions  of  the  reality  of 
religion  at  a  time  when  the  excesses  of  its  partizans 
were  driving  so  many  of  their  contemporaries  into 
unbelief.  See  the  separate  articles  on  the  various 
men  named  above. 

Bibliography:  The  best  account  b  by  J.  TuUoch,  RatioruU 
Theology  and  Christian  Philoaophy  in  England,  vol.  ii., 
Edinburgh,  1872.  The  early  prospectus  was  a  pamphlet 
by  8.  P.  (Simon  Patrick?),  Brief  Account  of  the  New  Sect 
of  the  New  Latitude  3f en, London,  1662.  Consult  further: 
E.    Fowler,  Practices  of   Certain  .  .  .  Divines  .  .  .  Abu- 


eively  Called  Latitudinarians,  ib.  1671;  G.  Djrer,  HiMom 
of  the  University  .  .  .  of  Cambridge,  ii.  91-101,  ib.  1S14: 
W.  £.  H.  Lecky,  Hietory  of  .  .  .  RaHonaUam  in  Evrops, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1875  (an  ill-balanoed  estimate);  F.  Greendet, 
Joseph  GlanviU,  New  York,  1900;  £.  T.  C^mpagnaf.,  The 
Cambridge  Platonists;  being  Selectiona  fron^  WkiAcots, 
Smith,  and  CtUvenoel,  Oxford.  1901. 

CAMEL:  The  most  valuable  possession  of  the 
nomads  of  the  desert. 

The  Syrian  and  Egyptian  camel  is  the  single- 
humped,  lank,  and  long-legged  Camelus  dromeda- 
riu8.  Its  foremost  utility  is  that  of  common  car- 
rier ("ship  of  the  mainland"  was  its  poetical 
designation  even  prior  to  Islam).  Great  bodily 
strength  and  endurance  fit  it  for  this  service.  Its 
very  voracity  is  content  with  the  meanest  fodder 
of  the  driest  pasture  grasses,  half-dried  acacia 
twigs,  dry  straw,  and  the  like;  and  it  can  toil  days 
at  a  time  upon  an  exceedingly  small  stint  of  forage. 
At  such  times  the  fatty  hump,  which  when  in  good 
condition  weighs  as  much  as  thirty  pounds,  almost 
entirely  disappears.  It  is  no  less  easily  satisfied 
in  the  article  of  water.  In  spring  it  feeds  on  freshly 
dewed  grasses,  and  can  chspense  with  watering 
several  weeks  running.  In  the  dry  season  it  can 
hold  out  three  or  four  days  without  water;  and 
then,  when  it  reaches  a  watering-place,  it  swallows 
the  water  in  enormous  quantities.  Its  broad, 
fleshy,  cushioned  foot  prevents  it  from  sinking 
deeply  into  the  desert  sand. 

The  carrier  camel  bears  ordinarily  from  two  to 
three  himdredweight;  still  more  on  occasion  (cf. 
II  Kings  viii.  9).  Its  gait  at  a  walk  is  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  and  it  maint^jins  this 
pace  right  along  with  alacrity  and  freshness  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  and  even  longer.  The 
riding  camel  differs  from  the  foregoing,  just  as  a 
noble  race-horse  from  the  heavy  dn^t-horse.  It 
can  cover  as  much  as  ninety  miles  a  day,  and 
this  for  several  days  together.  The  camel  saddle 
is  a  trough-shaped  wooden  seat  fastened  over  the 
hump  with  a  tight  gearing  both  front  and  back. 
This  is  covered  with  a  cusliion.  The  rider  sits  as 
on  a  side-saddle.  For  women  and  children  palan- 
quins are  likewise  in  use,  with  seats  and  curtains 
(Gen.  xxiv.  61,  xxxi.  17).  The  camel  ministers  to 
the  Bedouins'  every-day  needs.  The  rather  thick 
and  fatty  camel's  milk  is  their  beverage;  and  their 
horses  often  drink  it.  The  flesh  of  the  camel,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  hump,  which  is  esteemed  a  peculiar 
delicacy,  is  said  to  be  hard  and  tough;  but  still  it  is 
a  feast  for  the  Bedouin  to  kill  one  of  the  herd  and 
eat  meat.  They  also  occasionally  bleed  the  camel 
a  little  in  times  of  scarceness.  The  Israelites  ac- 
coimted  camel's  flesh  imclean.  The  Bedouins' 
coarse  cloaks  are  woven  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii. 
4),  and  also  their  thick  tent-rugs.  The  hide  is 
worked  into  sandals,  thongs,  water-skins,  and  the 
like.     The  dung  is  dried  and  then  serves  for  fuel. 

The  camel  naturally  is  less  important  in  agri- 
cultural Palestine.  Yet  even  here  it  has  its  use- 
fulness as  beast  of  burden;  and  when  heavy  loads 
and  great  distances  are  in  question,  horses  and 
mules  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  breeding  of  camels  on  a  large  scale 
is  found  under  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xii.  16,  xxiv. 
10,  xxx.  43)  and  David  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  30).   But 
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m  every  era  t  lie  re  is  reference  to  the  manifotiJ  usfjft 
of  camela  (e.g.,  II  Kings  viQ,  9;  laa.  \xx.  6;  I 
Chron.  \n.  40;  Ezra  ii.  67;  Neh.  v\i.  69).  To  the 
poet  the  camel  in  its  wild  raging  during  the  ruttiog 
season  is  an  imagt*  of  tlie  nations  wliieh  in  their 
blizid  passion  are  devoted  to  atrao^  goda  (Jer,  ii. 
23),  I.  Bekzinoeh. 

BtsLioQHAPUT:  H.  B.  Tristrairip  Natural  IlUiury  of  the 
BibU,  p.  58  eqq.,  London.  1S67;  idem.  A'uirey  of  Wtsttrn 
Poieiiine,  Fauna  arui  Flura^  ib.  13S4;  H,  Dlvckbuni* 
Bibls  BeasU  and  Bird*,  ib,  l&SG;  J.  G.  WocmI.  Bible  A  nimatw. 
ib-  1S&3;  idem,  DometUc  AmmaU  of  th^  MhU,  ib.  1SS7; 
H.  C.  Haxt,  AfiimaU  of  the  BibU,  ib.  I  ESS;  A.  E.  Katuht, 
a«J*   Fiunit   and   AnimaU.   ib.    1890;  DB,   L   344-^45; 

CAMERA  APOSTOLICA     See  Coria,  i  2. 

CAMERARIDS,  cQ"m^ra'ri-ns  (CAMERMEIS^ 
TER)p  JOACHIM:  Protestant  humanist;  b.  at 
Bumberg  Apr.  12*  1500;  d.  at  Leipfiic  Apr.  17, 
1574.  He  wa.^  descended  from  an  old  Barnbcrg 
family  and  was  educated  there  till  hie  thirteenth 
year,  when  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  hirujielf  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  GnK>k  under  Riciiard  Ctocujs,  Johann 
Metzlert  and  jPeter  Moaeilanua.  Subsequently  he 
removed  to  the  University  of  Erfurt^  where  he 
joined  the  eircle  of  the  humanUtfl*  became  master 
of  arta  (1520),  and  was  highly  esteemed  and  ad- 
niired  for  hiia  knowledge  of  Greek,  In  1521  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he 
beeanxe  intimately  acquainted  with  Melanchthon. 
In  1525  he  aecorapanied  Melanchthon  on  hia  jour- 
ney to  the  Palatinate,  t\nd  thence  proceeded  to 
Bnait'l  to  pay  homage  to  Erasmus.  In  tlie  same 
year  he  left  Wittenberg  and  went  to  Bamberg* 
From  here  he  accompanied  Canon  Fucha  on  ft 
journey  to  Prussia  (1525)  and  in  1526  waa  called, 
U[)on  reoommendation  of  Melanchttion.  to  the 
gymnasium  of  Nuremberg  aa  teacher  of  Greek  and 
expounder  of  the  Latin  hi.Htonan«.  A  visit  to 
Melanchthon  at  Bpeyer  en  i'rlQ  during  the  diet 
held  at  that  city  brought  him  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  eccletiin.stical  and  political  affairs  of 
the  time;  he  also  totik  part  in  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  L>3fi.  Conditiona  at  Nuremberg  did  not 
Batisfy  hi  nit  although  he  had  intercourse  with  men 
like  W.  Pirkhcimer,  W.  Linckn  Owiandcr,  Lazarus 
Bpengler,  and  Albrecht  Dtirer.  Aj*  early  as  1528 
he  complained  of  the  coldness  and  indifTc'rence 
toward  the  humanintic  sciences  on  the  part  of  hia 
con  torn  porariea.  His  achool  also  did  not  make 
progress,  and  in  1535  he  gladly  followed  a  call  to 
Til  bin  gen,  where  he  foimd  a  fruitful  field  for  his 
activity  as  teacher.  In  1541  he  removed  to  Leip- 
sic.  Although  Camerariufl  took  part  in  the  eccte- 
(iiastical  dissensions  of  the  time,  his  chief  im|ior* 
tunce  lies  in  the  fieid  of  humanism  and  pedagogics. 
In  his  first  }>edagogical  treati.se  Pnvcepln  honeator- 
itJt  aique  decori^  pueritis  (1528)  he  emphaisi^ed  as 
a  true  disciple  of  Melanclithon  humanistic  educa- 
tion as  a  neceasary  preparatitm  for  all  later  voca- 
tions ^  but  humanktie  education,  aa  he  holds,  has 
itH  foundation  in  the  reverence  of  Goil.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Ilia  view  that  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  taught  alongside  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
Ixkngimges,  ha  edited  the  chief  articles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Greek  hexameters^  translated  the  Augp- 


burg  Confession  into  Greek  and  composed  a  cate- 
chism in  the  same  language.  His  biographical 
works  are  of  great  value  as  sourcea,  and  show 
that  he  was  a  keen  observer,  especially  his  Narra- 
tii>  de.  Eobano  H^$Ot  etc.  (Nuremberg,  1553),  Nar- 
ratio  dc  Georgio  Principe  Anhaitino  {Leipsic,  1555), 
and  his  famous  writing  De  Fhilippi  Mektnchlfionts 
oftu,  totiua  mlfS  curncnlo  et  marie ,  imptic^ta  rerum 
viemorabiliumr  iemporis  %Uin»  hominumqtie  men- 
tiene  .  .  ,  norrafro  (Leipsie,  1566;  best  ed.  with  copi- 
ous notes  by  S.  T.  Strobel,  Halle,  1777;  the  text 
reprinted  by  A.  F.  Neandcr,  Berlin,  1S41).  Another 
prominent  work,  meoBured  by  the  standards  of  his 
time,  is  his  Hialorica  nartalio  de  Frairum  Orih^ 
doxorum  ecclesiia  in  Bohemia ^  Moravia  et  Poloniaf 
wliich  was  fLmt  edited  in  1603  by  his  grandson 
Joachim  Ludwig  Camerarius  and  is  at  ill  valuable, 
Camerarius  also  edited  (though  badly)  the  letters 
of  Melanchthon  (Leipsic,  1569),  and  rendered  great 
nervices  to  liisfcorical  research  by  hii*  collection  of 
letters  fn^m  the  time  of  the  Ileformation,  which 
was  continued  by  his  son,  (T.  Kolde.) 

BtBLiouftA^HT:  K.  C.  BejiKl,  Joachim  Comenorii**,  Nurem- 
berg, 17S3:  ti.  J.  KlLmtDeK  Joathim  CamarariuM  in  JViJ^rn- 
bgrtf.  Zittat*,  1862;  F.  8ekt*  Ueivr  mniffB  Uualogitchen 
Sf^hriften  dca  J.  Camerariu9,  Berlin,  ISSS;  KL,  ii.  1758- 
1761;  itD^Jii.  720*iqq. 

CAMERLINGO  (CAMERLEUGO),  See  Curia,  1 1. 

CAMEROW,  GEORGE  GORDOIT:  Free  Church 
of  Scotland;  b,  at  Pluacarden  (a  village  near  Elgin, 
71  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Elginshire,  Sept.  13, 
1836.  He  was  educated  at  University  and  King's 
College,  Aberdeen  (M.A,,  18G0),  Free  Church  C-oU 
lege,  Aberdeen  (l8mMi2),  and  New  Coilege,  Edin- 
burgh  (1863-65).  Ho  was  a  tutor  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  l862-6;i  and  in  1865-G6  was  aseiatant 
minister  in  Leghorn,  Italy.  He  was  then  assistant 
minister  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  for  a  year  and  at 
Kuthrieatonj  Aberdeen,  in  1867^9,  and  after  an* 
other  year  as  temporary  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Free  Church  College  in  1S69--70  wa^  assistant  min- 
ister for  brief  perioda  at  St.  Andrews,  Edinburghj 
Ixindon,  and  North  Leith  in  1870-7  L  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  ordained  a^isoeiate  minister  of  St. 
John's  Free  Church,  Glas^w,  and  retained  this 
jiosition  imtil  1832,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Old  Testament  language  and  literature  in 
the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  where 
he  still  remaina.  He  ia  a  member  of  various  com- 
mittees for  the  genenil  work  of  hin  sect,  and  has 
written,  in  addition  to  contributions  to  periodicala, 
Memorials  of  John  Roj^burgh  (Glasgow,  1881), 

CAMEROIT  (CAMERO),  JOMK:  Scottish  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Glasgow  e.  1579;  d.  at  Montauban, 
France,  1625,  He  studied  at  Glasgow  and  began 
to  gi^'e  leaaons  in  Greek  there  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
In  1600  be  went  to  Bordeaux  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  humanities  at  Bergprac, 
From  1601  to  16011  he  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
S^lan.  Then  he  returned  to  Bordeaux  and  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  enabling  him  to  complete  his 
theological  studies.  He  became  tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Calignon  and  went  witii  liis  pupils  to  Paris, 
Geneva,  and  Heidelberg.  At  the  umven*iiy  of  the 
la.st-named  plarc!  cm  Apr.  4*  1008.  he  supporteti  in  a 
a  public  discussion  theses  de  triplici  Dei  cum  Ho- 
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mine  ffpdere.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  became 
a  minister  at  Bordeaux  and  had  great  success  as 
a  preacher.  When  the  Protestants  were  driven 
from  the  town  after  eight  years  he  took  refuge  at 
Tonneins.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Academy  of  Saumur  in  1618.  In  1620  he  partic- 
ipated in  a  discussion  at  Orl&ms  with  Tilenus,  for- 
merly professor  at  S^an,  and  controverted  his 
Arminian  propositions.  In  1622  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land called  him  to  London  and  appointed  him 
principal  and  professor  of  theology  at  Glasgow. 
But  the  jealousy  of  many  of  his  colleagues  forced 
him  to  leave  his  native  town  and  in  1623  he  re- 
turned to  Saumur.  The  following  year  the  king 
authorized  him  to  teach  at  Montauban.  He  ar- 
rived there  at  a  time  when  there  was  violent  con- 
tention on  the  question  of  obedience  to  the  king 
and  took  sides  with  the  party  of  passive  obedience. 
On  May  15,  1625,  he  was  injured  in  a  public  tu- 
mult and  died  in  consequence  a  few  months  later. 
His  works  are:  Discoura  apologHique  pour  ceux  de 
la  religion  r^formCe  (Bergerac,  1614);  Trait6  auquel 
8ont  examines  lea  pr^jug^a  de  ceux  de  VEgliae  ro- 
maine  contre  la  religion  rdform^e  (La  Rochelle, 
1616;  Eng.  transl.,  Oxford,  1624);  Theaea  de  gratia 
et  libero  arbitrio  (Saumur,  1618);  Arnica  collatio  de 
graiicB  et  humance  voluntatia  concurau  in  vocatione 
(Leyden,  1621);  Defensio  aententice  de  gratia  et  libero 
arbitrio  (Saumur,  1624);  and  Pra:lectionea  (3  vols., 
1626-28).  G.  Bonet-Maury. 

Bibliography:  Sources  for  a  life  are:  the  memoir  by  Cap- 
pel  prefixed  to  Cameron's  Opera,  Geneva,  1642;  Robert 
Bailiie,  Letters  and  Joumala,  passim.  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1775.  Consult  also:  D.  Irving,  Scottish  Writers,  i.  333- 
346,  London,  1850;  R.  Chambers,  Biographical  Diction' 
ary  of  Eminent  Scotchmen,  i.  273-275,  Edinburgh,  1868; 
DNB,  viii.  295-296. 

CAMERON,  RICHARD,  CAMERONIANS:  Scotch 
covenanting  leader  (b.  at  Falkland,  Fifeshire; 
killed  at  Ayrsmoss  or  Airdsmoss,  Ayrshire,  July  22, 
1680),  and  his  followers.  Brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  early  impressed  by  the  serv- 
ices of  those  ministers  who,  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (q.v.)  of  1662,  continued  to  preach  in 
the  fields,  Cameron  adopted  and  advocated  their 
view  that  it  was  wrong  to  accept  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  (q.v.)  of  1662,  although  it  mitigated 
their  lot.  Licensed  by  these  field  preachers,  al- 
though without  imiversity  training,  he  soon  be- 
came a  leader.  In  1679  he  went  to  Holland, 
whither  many  of  his  persecuted  countrjrmen  had 
gone  after  the  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  June  22, 1679;  in  1680  he  returned  and  with 
Donald  Cargill  (q.v.)  and  Thomas  Douglas  headed 
the  party,  which  after  him  was  called  "  Camero- 
nians,"  or  impersonally  *'  Society  People."  Their 
platform  was  the  Declaration  of  Sanquhar  (pub- 
lished June  22,  1680),  drawn  up  by  Cameron  and 
others.  In  it  the  royal  authority  was  disowned 
because  of  its  tyranny.  This  action  brought  Cam- 
eron and  his  followers  immediately  into  trouble. 
A  band  with  him  at  its  head  was  attacked  by  the 
royal  troops  and  literally  cut  to  pieces. 

The  party  lived  in  and  were  united  in  "  socie- 
ties," which  had  become  somewhat  numerous  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  They  welcomed  King  Will- 
iam; but  they  did  not  approve  of   the   Revolution 


settlement,  and  did  not  join  the  Established  Church. 
They  objected  to  the  Church,  which  had  nude 
many  unworthy  compromises;  were  displeased  at 
the  want  of  recognition  of  the  covenants;  did  not 
consider  that  the  independence  of  the  Church  wai 
secured;  and  generally  beheved  that  God  was  not 
sufficiently  honored  in  the  new  settlement.  They 
objected,  too,  to  the  recognition  of  Elrastianisin  in 
England.  In  1706  the  Rev.  John  Macmillan  of  Bal- 
maghie  joined  the  societies,  and  was  their  first 
minister.  In  1743,  another  minister  having  joined 
them,  they  constituted  ''the  Reformed  Ptesby- 
tery."  In  1774  a  similar  presbytery  was  formed 
in  the  United  States.  A  presbytery  was  consti- 
tuted likewise  in  Ireland.  About  1863  most  of  the 
Scotch  synod  came  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  their  principles  requiring  them  to  ab- 
stain from  countenancing  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country,  e.g.,  from  voting  for  a  member  of 
Parliament;  but,  a  small  minority  having  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  a  disruption  took  place.  In  1876 
a  union  took  place  between  the  larger  body  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Although  "Cam- 
eronians  **  has  always  been  a  common  name  given 
to  those  who  refused  to  accept  the  settlement  of 
Church  and  State  imder  William  and  Mary,  they 
repudiated  it  themselves,  preferring  to  be  called 
"  Reformed  Presbyterians."  See  Coyenantebs; 
Presbyterians. 

Bibliography:  Biographia  preshyteriana,  voL  i.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1827  (life  of  Cameron);  R.  Wodrow.  HiaL  o/  Ik 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  vola.,  ib.  1721-22; 
T.  MoCrie.  Sketches  of  ScoUish  Church  Hial.,  ib.  1875; 
J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hist,  of  Scotland,  2  v<Ab.,  ib. 
1883;  DNB,  viii.  301-302. 

CAMILLUS  DE  LELLIS.    See  Agonizants. 

CAMISARDS,  cam'i-zOrds:  The  name  generally 
applied  to  those  French  Protestants  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  rose  in  arms  in  Languedoc 
and  waged  a  bloody  war  (1702-05)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  their  Church.  Their  name  was 
derived  from  the  jacket  (camiaia)  which  they  wo** 
over  their  clothes  during  their  night  attacks. 
Neither  the  dragonades  nor  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  succeeded  in  destroying 
Protestantism  in  France;  but,  though  private 
worship  was  never  forbidden,  new  laws  were  con- 
tinually enacted  by  Ijouis  XIV.  in  his  attempt  to 

enforce  conformity  in  religion  through- 
Origin,      out  France,  which  made  it  more  and 

more  difficult,  and  at  last  almost  im- 
possible, for  a  French  citizen  to  adhere  to  the  Re- 
formed confession.  In  1686  and  the  following 
years  the  gatherings  in  the  desert  were  forbidden, 
and  fines,  imprisonment,  demolition  of  homes,  the 
galleys,  and  the  wheel  were  employed  as  punish- 
ments. Nevertheless,  with  the  pressure  grew  the 
power  of  resistance.  Religious  meetings  were  held 
by  night  in  secluded  places,  originally  presided 
over  by  refugee  clergy,  and  later  by  men  of  little 
learning,  but  fervent  in  prayers  and  exhortations. 

As  was  natural,  the  miseries  of  the  time  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  hope  of  the  future;  and 
books  like  Pierre  Jurieu's  UAccomplisaement  des 
prophHiea  (Rotterdam,  1686)  and  SuUe  de  Vac- 
compliaaement  (1687),  in  which  he  predicted  the 
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speedy  downfall  of  the  papacy,  contributed  to 
give  shape  and  direction  to  this  unconscious  move- 
ment. A  girl  appeared  as  prophetess  in  Dauphin^ 
in  1688.  Other  prophets  arose  in  Vivarais.  The 
number  increased  rapidly,  especially  in  the  C^ 
vennes  after  1700,  where  almost  a  fourth  of  the 
population  was  Protestant.  Despite  the  creation  of 
new  bishoprics  for  their  conversion  and  notwith- 
standing the  military  aid  given  by  the  State  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  ecstatic  phenomena 
increased  throughout  the  district,  sparing  neither 
old  nor  young.  In  the  trance,  when 
Fanatical  seized  by  convulsions,  and  pouring 
Disorders,  forth  words  of  repentance  and  ad- 
monition, often  in  pure  French  in- 
stead of  the  local  dialect,  those  **  possessed  by  the 
spirit "  saw  troops  from  far-off  garrisons  come 
marching  toward  the  place,  they  singled  out  those 
among  their  comrades  who  should  fall  in  the  en- 
counter, they  recognized  the  traitors  among  them; 
and  these  predictions  were  always  accepted  with 
reverence  and  confidence,  and  often  proved  true; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  proph- 
ecy later  steadily  declined.  Without  this  apoca- 
lyptic factor,  diseased  yet  sincere,  the  enthusiasm 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Camisards  is  unintelligible. 
Terming  themselves  **  children  of  God,"  and  their 
camp  the  "  camp  of  the  Eternal,"  they  relied  with 
absolute  trust  on  divine  guidance  and  aid,  while 
their  fanaticism  in  destroying  churches,  like  their 
cruelty  in  killing  priests,  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  they  believed  themselves  called  of 
God  to  extirpate  "  Babylon  and  Satan,"  as  they 
designated  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  their 
Church. 

Open  revolt  broke  out  in  1702,  when  a  priest 
named  Frangois  de  Langlade  du  Chayla  undertook 
to  punish  the  refractory.  In  his  house  at  Pont 
de  Montvert,  in  the  present  department  of  Lozdre, 
he  built  a  cell  in  which  he  shut  up  his  recalcitrant 
parishioners,  and  tortured  them.  On  the  night  of 
July  23,  hearing  a  rumor  that  the  abb^  intended 
to  put  certain  prisoners  to  death,  the  Camisards 
assembled  at  the  instigation  of  the  prophets  S^ 
guier,  Couderc,  and  Mazel,  burned  the  house,  lib- 
erated the  prisoners,  and  slew  the  priest.  B&ville, 
the  intendant  of  Languedoc,  felt  a  particular  sat- 
isfaction in  pursuing  the  guilty.  Siguier  was 
caught  and  burned  at  the  stake  Aug.  12;  but  the 
rest  escaped  among  the  mountains,  where  they 
were  soon  reenforced  by  new  throngs  formed  by 
Castanet,  Catinat,  Roland,  and  others.  In  Jean 
Cavalier  (b.  at  Ribante,  department  of  Card,  Nov. 
28,  1681)  they  found  an  able  leader, 
The  and  the  war  began  which  was  to  de- 
Camisard  populate  and  devastate  the  prov- 
Wars.  inces  of  Languedoc,  Vivarais,  Gevau- 
dan,  and  Rouergue.  The  Camisards 
never  numbered  more  than  five  thousand,  and 
they  had  no  military  organization.  But  they 
fought  with  brutal  fury,  even  when  they  marched 
into  battle  with  psalms  on  their  lips,  while  the 
royal  troops  punished  them  with  torture  and  im- 
prisonment. In  their  camps  they  lived  as  in  a 
church,  preaching,  pra3ring,  and  fasting;  and  they 
won  brilliant  victories,  particularly  at  Sainte-Chatte, 
n.— 24 


Mar.  15,  1704.  B&ville  was  unable  to  make  head 
against  them,  and  in  Feb.,  1703,  Marshal  Montre- 
val  was  sent  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  de- 
feated the  Camisards  repeatedly  (La  Jonguidre, 
Mar.  6;  La  Tour  de  B^lot,  Apr.  29),  but  the  cruel- 
ties practised  by  the  troops  won  new  adherents  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  even  though  he  razed  all  the 
houses  and  villages  in  the  upper  C^vennes,  thus 
rendering  20,000  homeless.  The  confusion  was  in- 
creased by  a  bull  of  Clement  XI.  (May  1,  1703), 
proclaiming  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  and 
creating  bands  which  equaled  their  opponents  in 
savagery.  In  Apr.,  1704,  Montreval  was  replaced 
by  Marshal  Villars.  Before  Villars  began  active 
operation,  he  surrounded  the  whole  district  with 
a  line  of  strong  miUtary  posts,  thus  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  rebels  and  the  out- 
side world;  and  then  he  offered  pardon  to  all  who, 
within  a  certain  time,  laid  down  arms  and  sur- 
rendered. Cavalier,  who  saw  that  further  resist- 
ance was  useless,  left  the  country,  afterward 
fought  against  his  countrymen  in  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  and  settled  finally  in  England.  There 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey,  and  later  gov- 
ernor of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  in  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, May  18,  1740.  His  former  comrades  branded 
him  as  a  traitor  and  continued  the  hopeless  strug- 
gle. Roland  fell  Aug.  14,  1704.  Castanet,  Catinat, 
Joanni,  and  others  fled  to  Geneva.  Without  lead- 
ers, the  Camisard  army  gradually  melted  away. 
In  1705  Catinat,  Ravanel,  and  some  of  their  col- 
leagues returned  and  conspired  to  raise  a  new  re- 
volt, only  to  die  at  the  stake  or  on  the  wheel.  A 
last  attempt,  made  by  Mazel,  Coste,  and  Claris  in 
1709  in  Vivarais  was  quenched  in  blood,  and  the 
French  Reformed  Church  was  definitely  blotted 
out.  [In  England  the  Camisards  were  known  as 
the  French  Prophets  (q.v.).] 

(Theodor  ScHOTrf.) 

Biblxoorapht:  For  souroes  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint  oonsiilt:  C.  J.  de  la  Baume,  RikUion  hiaiorique 
de  la  rivoUe  dea  Camiaarda,  ed.  Goiffon,  Ntmes,  1874; 
J.  B.  Louvreleuil,  Le  Fanatiame  renouveU,  Avignon,  1704- 
1707;  LeUrea  choiaiea  de  FUchier  avec  une  relation  dea  fana- 
Hquea  du  Vivarez,  Paris,  1715  (partisan);  Mhnoirea  de 
VirUendant  BdviUe,  Amsterdam,  1734  (serviceable); 
Mhnoirea  de  ViUara,  The  Hague,  1734  (brief  but  impar~ 
tial).  Written  from  the  Protestant  side  are:  M.  Biisson, 
Le  Thidtre  aacri  dea  Civennea,  London,  1707  (by  an  eye- 
witness, but  partisan  and  unreliable);  J.  Cavalier,  Mem- 
oira  of  the  Ware  of  the  CHennea,  ib.  1712  (inaccurate). 
In  the  BtjdleHn  de  la  aocUtS  de  Vhiatoire  du  proteetantiame 
franfaia  are  Le  Camp  dea  enfarUa  de  Dieux,  1867,  pp.  273 
sqq.,  and  the  memoirs  of  Monbonnoux,  1873,  pp.  72  sqq. 
Iliead  also  Mimoirea  de  Roaad  d'Aigaliera,  ed.  G.  Frost^rus, 
in  Bibliothkque  Univeraelle,  March-May,  1866,  and  A. 
Jflger,  Spiritua  miraculoaua  in  provineia  Sevennenai  reg- 
nana^  TQbingen,  1712.  Ck>nsult  further:  A.  Ck>urt,  Hi»' 
toire  de  troubUa  dea  C&vennea,  Villefranche.  1760,  ed.  Aiais, 
1810  (rich  and  reliable);  I.  C.  K.  Hofmann.  Qeaehiekta 
dea  Aufruhra  in  den  Sevennen  unter  Ludwig  XIV.,  Ndrd- 
lingen,  1837  (also  valuable);  N.  Peyrat,  Hiatoire  dea 
paateura  du  dSaert,  Paris,  1842  (picturesque  but  \mreli- 
able);  G.  Frost^rus,  Lea  Inaurgia  proteatarUa  aoua  Louie 
XIV.,  ib.  1868  (of  importance);  £.  Bonnemfere,  Hiatoire 
dea  Camiaarda,  Paris.  1860;  S.  Smiles,  Huguenota  in 
France  After  the  Edict  of  Nantea,  London,  1877;  C.  Tylor, 
Huguenota  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  pp.  255  sqq.,  Lon> 
don,  1802;  H.  M.  Baird,  TheCamiaard  Upriaing,  in  Papera 
of  the  American  Church  Hiat.  Society,  ii.  13-34,  New  York, 
1800:  idem.  Huguenota  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantea,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1806. 
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CAMPAIfELLA,  TOBCASO:  ItaUan  monk  and 
philosoplicr;  b,  at  Slilo  (50  m,  n.e.  of  Rcggio),  Ca- 
labria,  Sept,  5,  1568;  d.  in  Paris  May  21,  1639.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  orxler  at  the  age  of  fifteen; 
studied  phUoeopJiy  and  tht^ology  at  CJotsen^a  and 
Nap!ei*,  and  added  to  hii^  other  uccomplislmicntfl  a 
knowletlge  of  medicine,  astrojogy,  alchemy,  and 
magic.  He  boldly  rejected  the  Arbtotellan  nyiatem 
and  choE*e  to  study  naturtJ  rather  than  author- 
ity^ whereby  he  made  many  smd  powerful  oppo- 
nents. After  wandering  tlirough  Italy  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  returned  to  Cosenza  in  1598^  and 
the  next  year  was  arrested  by  the  government, 
charged,  probably  truthfully,  with  being  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy  to  free  Naples  from  the  Spaninh 
dominion.  His  political  and  social  viewM  were  mi- 
deniably  dangerous.  He  wns  kept  in  prison  till 
1G26,  when  Pope  Urban  Vill,  Bucceeded  in  hav- 
ing him  tmnef erred  to  the  Inquisition,  and  in  1629 
set  him  free.  For  a  few  years  he  liveti  at  Rome, 
but,  not  fceUng  secure  tiiere,  in  1634  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was*  received  with  favfir  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  pre- 
paring a  complete  edition  of  bis  workjt,  of  which, 
however,  only  one  or  two  volumes  appi.?ar  to  have 
been  published.  The  philosophy  which  Campa- 
nella would  EubBtitute  for  that  of  Aristotle  was  in- 
complete and  fiintaistic,  influenced  by  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  Bernardino  Teleaio  (b.  at  Cosenza  150S)^ 
Raymund  Lully^  and  the  Cabala,  but  in  part  in- 
dependent and  in  certain  points  anticipatory  of 
the  work  of  more  modem  thinkers.  He  held  that 
God  has  made  a  twofold  revelation  of  liimself,  in 
nature  and  in  the  Bible;  on  the  one  rests  philos- 
ophy, on  the  other  theology.  These  have  nothing 
to  do  the  one  with  the  other.  He  wii8  tha^  able  to 
take  a  very  conservative  position  in  theology,  and 
stoutly  defended  Roman  Catholicism  and  the 
papacy  (a5  in  his  MonarchifE  M^eitF  and  Di^iCorsi 
ddUt  lihcrta  e  delta  fdice  RUggeUione  alio  utato  ec^ts- 
siastico,  Jesi,  1(533).  Certainty,  he  taught  Js  foimd 
only  in  immetliate  intuitions;  the  first  truth  is 
that  I  exist:  then  that  I  can,  that  I  know,  and 
that  I  want  or  will;  Iheee  three  activities  indicate 
the  fundamental  quidities  of  all  being  (pofenlia, 
sapientia,  amor)*  He  bi'Ueved  that  tuiitter  is  eter- 
nal and  that  the  world  wjia  created  through  ema- 
nations from  the  deity.  His  views  concerning  so- 
ciety and  the  State  were  communistic;  they  are 
set  forth  in  his  Civito^  sotw,  idm  retpubHctt!  philo- 
mphii^tr,  print4?d  as  an  appenth.it  to  part  iii.  (poli- 
iita)  of  hia  Rcalt's  phUosophiw  epUogisiictB  partea 
iVf  hoc  e»l,  de  terutn  naiura,  hamimim  Tftoribu^,  po- 
litieat  €t  ccranomica  (Frankfort,  162'J);  there  is  an 
English  trans^lation  (ineomplcte)  by  T.  W.  HalH- 
day  in  Ideal  Commonipealth^,  vol.  xxiii.  of  "  Moricy's 
Universal  Library"  (London^  1885). 

BiDLioGtiAPtfT:  CnmpantUa  i:^  e^id  to  havD  written  eighty* 
two  wDrk^,  moftt  of  lUcm  JurjriB  his  Iohg  imprisonment. 
He  fciye«  »ota&  ac<H>unt  t>[  tlifin  in  hija  Dc  Ubris  proptiia 
ft  rtcia  nifionf  aludendi  ayntagTfUi,  pd.  (J^  NnuH^,  Puris, 
1642.  A  midriff  tlie  more  impart  ant  of  Ihotw  wluch  have 
been  publbhedT  ^x"i»jdcw  the  oii^m  alrc^ady  iiteiitjoD^,  are: 
Philoaophia  mnMbwt  dtntanatrai/i^  a.  di^leiuv)  of  Tel^if), 
Nap^eei.  15Q0;  Prodromu*  phihst^phitr  inttourandfr^ 
Frankfort,  1617;  De  anuu  Trrum  rt  maffio.,  1520;  Apoln- 
ffia  pro  GtiHho,  lfl2'J;  AttrutoffjaJrum  Ubri  rii\  l6v]4J; 
Athtimttut  ttiumjihatiLt,   liume^    ItiSL;  MtdKinatium  tU^ 


t?ii»    Lyons,    1635:    De  ffentilismo   non   r^Hnmdo  twl  Bt' 
prtpd^itiriaii^ne  contra   TAffmiatici>t,    Pi«ii!LH    1636;  Fbu*^ 

rhi^Umf^t  poedlcOv  hitiorwgraphia^  ld3S;  C/»iHrtatil  ^ 
l^mpttia  Mil  mtUi^y9icaru.m  r^rum  juxto  jwuiniu  «b 
parU*  Hi,  lihn.  sviiu  1638;  De  monarckia  Ai*pn« 
Amiiterdamt  1640.  Ehk*  tnne^l.*  A  Discourwt  Tmu^vnt  *« 
Spaniah  Monarchy,  LandQii*  1654.  A  neglect iiaD  f nn  b 
work*  by  A.  d'Ancona  appe&red  in  2  ToEuicie»  at  Twr. 
lWi4*  Hi#  ?onnc^t4  b^ye  been  tr&iu<i.lated  into  En^iis^  1} 
J.  A-  Symonds  with  tb«  sonneta  of  Biicbel&Qgdia.  lar 
don,  137^.  Fof  hxn  life  And  cfiticasm  of  his  writ  lop  ii4 
tcachid£]:i  couauli:  CypriiLn,  VilA  el  pkitom?pkia  T.  C**- 
parmtla.  Ainaterdfim,  1705,  2d  wJ..  1722;  M.  B*ld«d«, 
Vita  w  ^uwofm  di  T.  t^amponei/ii,  NspJes.  1S40;  Btra, 
La  idta  t  le  opef$  di  T.  Campan^lia^  Rorne,  1S7$;  L  Ac*- 
biJe,  Fm  Titmmato  Camptintila.  la  *un  tsonffivra^  i  am 
ppactmai.  e  la  vtu  pome,  3  voLsi.,  N&pku.  18fi.2;  iikn. 
L'andata  di  Fra  T.  Campanula  a  Rfmrn  dopo  k  1m(I 
Wiiiionia  di  NapoU^  ib.  1&S6;  idem,  J'^ra  T.  Cimpaji^i 
ne'  cattelli  di  Napoli,  in  Rvma  gd  in  Fariffi,  2  vah^  h. 
1887:  idem,  Dtl  c^^iUmre  di  Fra  T.  Campaii^ia,  ib.  IMH 
£.  Ny#,  T,  Campanula  ti  am  &Uori£m  p&liHqv^,  Bn^k 
1880;  G.  S.  FelicJ,  U  doOrinm  iil4>ao^ic0-reiiifii>9e  di  7. 
CamjMTudla,  LaticiiLno,  1S&5;  F.  LafatEtie.  lo  J>i#  V^ 
Ukisjer  dem  iwuef^i*  Somalitmws,  pp.  400-506,  gtuttfv^ 
1805:  von  Koalowski,  Die  ErkenninisUhFm  CampomiSm, 
Le*p«c»  1897. 

CAMPAFCrS,  cam-pa'nTTs,  JOHAIHIES:  fU- 
forraer;  b.  at  MiB&eyck  {17  m.  n.e.  of  Mjeatrichtjm 
Belgium;  d.  at  JiiUch  (Juliers,  15  m.  n,e.  of  Aacb^) 
c.  1575*  He  studied  at  Cologne ^  whence  he  wii 
expelled  in  1520  for  opposing  the  gieholastic  doc 
tors;  went  to  JfiUch  and  wa;a  noted  for  his  vi- 
hement  Lutheranismj  went  to  Wittenberg  is 
1527;  wtis  prei^nt  at  the  Conference  of  Marbaix 
in  1529,  and  surprised  both  sides  hy  hie  presentA- 
tion  of  the  view  that  the  bread  is  indeed  bread  and 
at  the  same  tirne  the  body  of  Christ  because  b 
makes  it  so.  He  was  not^  however,  allowed  to 
take  part  Ln  the  debate.  Thi^  snub  and  othen 
incurred  by  his  tendency  to  unorthodox  viem 
turned  him  against  the  Refonncna  and  tb^n  I 
against  him.  He  was  ealLed  insane  because  be 
would  not  jneld  to  their  arguments.  So  he  ^^ 
repeatedly  imprisoned  and  died  a  prisoner,  la 
li^^O  he  prepared  a  book  in  Latin  and  Gernifin 
^*  Against  All  the  WoHd  Since  the  Apostles  ^'  aai 
circulated  it  in  manuscript — no  complete  or  print*d 
copy  is  known  to  exists  but  extracts  have  bc^n  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  by  Bngenhagen  (cf.  ZHT, 
1846,  pp.  495  Bqc].),  In  1532  one  of  hi^  followers, 
Fnuiz  von  Streitt^n,  publislied  a  popular  restate- 
ment of  hia  -snews  wliicb  bo  dechcated  to  King 
Frederick  of  Denmark.  He  taught  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  the  Third  Person  but  the  common 
eHsence  of  the  two,  while  the  Son  wa«  not  coeter- 
nal  with  the  Father  but,  cretted  out  of  his  ed- 
sence,  before  all  creatures.  He  was  likewise  an  Ana- 
baptist and  in  general  a  radical. 

(A.  HEQLEttt)  K,  Hdia^ 

Bjblioohafht:  F.  8,  Bci<?k,  HiMtoria  anHtHniUiriorkim^  ii. 
244  iiaci.,  LeipiFic,  L7S4;  G.  J.  Dlubfl^i,  Biogmpki^  tUt 
J.  CampanuM,  mil  einem  Verteichniiae  meiner  .  ,  .  StJaift- 
en,  PraiEiWt  1804;  K^  Ilembert,  Din  "  Wittdtrtouftr  **  im 
jalick,  HerUti,  ISOO;  J.  KOstUu,  ^faH^n  Lviher,  vp|.  ii. 
pAAsim,  Berlin^  lfi03. 

CAMPBELL,    ALEXAITBER!     Pounder    of    the 

Disciples  of  Christ  (q^v.)?  b.  near  Ballymena  (a 
mile  from  Shane *s  Castle  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lough  Neagh),  County  Antrim^  Ireland,  Sept.  12, 
17Sg;  d  at  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  4,  1866-     He 
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was  the  son  of  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Seceder  minis- 
ter, and  Jane  Cameiglc.  Educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  he  went  to  America  in  1809,  whither 
his  father  had  preceded  him  two  years  earlier,  and 
settled  in  western  Pennsylvania.  While  at  Glas- 
gow he  had  come  in  contact  with  James  Alexander 
and  Robert  Haldjme  (q.v.)  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  their  teaching.  On  joining  his  father, 
he  found  Providence  had  guided  him  into  the 
same  liberal  and  independent  views.  Thomas 
Campbell's  fraternity  with  other  Christians,  his 
indifference  to  ecclesiastical  rules,  and  his  pleadings 
in  behalf  of  Christian  liberty  and  brotherhood  had 
brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  his  brethren; 
consequently  he  withdrew  from  them 
His  Father,  and  continued  to  plead  for  Christian 
Thomas  liberty  and  union,  dwelling  upon  the 
Campbell,  evil  of  divisions  in  religious  society, 
urging  the  Sacred  Word  as  an  infalli- 
ble standard  and  all-sufficient  and  alone-suffident 
basis  of  union,  and  setting  forth  one  rule  to  govern 
himself  and  his  associates:  "  Where  the  Scriptures 
speak,  we  speak;  and  where  the  Scriptures  are  si- 
lent, we  are  silent."  On  Sept.  7,  1809,  he  formed 
The  Christian  Association  of  Washington  and  is- 
sued his  famous  Dedaralion  and  Address  (see  Dis- 
ciples OP  Christ).  In  May,  1811,  The  First 
Church  of  the  Christian  Association  of  Washing- 
ton Co.,  Pa.,  was  organized  at  Brush  Run  with 
twenty-nine  members;  here  Alexander  Campbell 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  Jan.  1,  1812. 

Mr.   Campbell's  marriage  in   1812  to  Margaret 
Brown,  a  Presbyterian,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  baptism.     After  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  critical  examination  of  the  words 
**  baptize  "  and  "  baptism,"  he  became  satisfied 
they  could  mean  only  "  immerse  "  and  "  immer- 
sion," and  that  believers  only  could 
Adopts      be  the  proper  subjects  of  this  ordi- 
Baptist      nance.     With    his    father    and     five 
Views,      others  he  was  immersed  by  Mathias 
Luse,   June    14,    1812.     "  I   have  set 
out,"  he  said.  "  to  follow  the  Apostles  of    Christ 
and  their  master,  and  I  will  be  baptized  only  into 
the  primitive   Christian  faith."     From   this  time 
Thomas  Campbell  conceded  to  his  son  the  guid- 
ance of  the  movement   he  had  originated.     The 
Brush  Run  church  joined  the  Redstone  Baptist 
Association   after   full   statement   of   their  views, 
using  the  primitive  Confession  of  faith  instead  of 
a  religious  experience,  and  breaking  bread  weekly 
without  restricted  communion.     A  second  church 
on  the  same  ba.sis  was  organized  in   Wellsburg, 
W.  Va. 

In  1820  Mr.  Campbell  held  his  first  public  dis- 
cussion.    He  was  not  disputatious,   and   at   first 
declined  a  challenge,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him. 
The  debate  was  with  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  the  chief  point  debated 
Public      was  the  identity  of  the  covenants  upon 
Debates,     which  the  Jewish  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions rested.      His  later  discussions 
with  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice  on  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  union,  a  debate 
which  lasted  sixteen  days  and  over  which  Henry 
Clay  presided  (1843),  with  Robert  Owen  on   the 


claims  of  Christianity  (at  Cincinnati,  1829),  and  with 
Archbishop  Purcell  on  the  claims  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism (also  at  Cincinnati,  1837)  are  masterpieces 
of  discussion  which  created  a  profound  impression 
in  their  time  and  did  much  to  extend  the  principles 
advocated  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

In  1823  Mr.  Campbell  began  the  publication  of 
The  Christian  Baptist  In  the  first  seven  years 
from  his  little  country  printing-office  he  issued 
46,000  volumes  of  his  works.  His  writings  were 
read  far  and  wide.  His  views  began  to  influence 
large  numbers  of  people.  He  was  assailed  as  a 
disorganizer,  but  it  was  not  his  aim  merely  to  over- 
throw the  existing  order  of  religious  society.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  vast  benefit  resulting  to 
mankind  from  Christianity  even  in  its 
His  Views  most  corrupt  forms.  He  desired  sim- 
and  Aims,  ply  to  dethrone  the  false  that  he 
might  reestablish  the  true,  to  replace 
the  traditions  of  men  by  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles;  to  substitute  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  creeds  and  human  formularies.  His 
work  was  positive,  not  negative.  In  1825  he  pub- 
lished in  The  Christian  Baptist  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  A  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Things,  in  which  he  argued  for  the  abandonment 
of  everything  not  in  use  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, such  as  creeds  and  confessions,  unscriptural 
words  and  phrases,  theological  speculations,  etc., 
and  for  the  adoption  of  everything  sanctioned  by 
primitive  practise,  as  the  weekly  breaking  of  the 
loaf,  the  fellowship,  the  simple  order  of  worship, 
and  the  independence  of  each  church  under  the 
care  of  elders  and  deacons.  His  plea  was  not  for 
a  reformation,  but  for  a  restoration  of  the  original 
Church. 

In  1826  Mr.  Campbell  published  The  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Commonly  Styled  the  New  Testament,  with 
notes.  In  this  work  he  Anglicized  the  Greek  words 
commonly  rendered  "baptism,"  "baptize,"  etc., 
being  the  first  to  do  so  in  an  English  version.  The 
principles  taught  by  the  Campbells  were  now  wide- 
spread, especially  among  the  Baptists;  but  in  1827 
Baptist  Associations  began  to  declare  non-fellow- 
ship with  the  brethren  of  "  the  Reformation  "  and 
from  this  time  dates  the  rise  of  the  people  known 
as  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

In  1829  Mr.  Campbell  began  to  publish  the  Mil- 
lennial Harbinger,  a  magazine  which  he  continued 
to  issue  monthly  until  his  death.     In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  sat  in  the  Virginia  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention.     Ex-President  Madison,  one 
of  his   fellow  delegates,  said   of   him 
His  Most  afterward:    "  I    regard    him   as    the 
Active      ablest  and  most   original    expounder 
Years.      of  Scripture  I  ever  heard."    In  1840  he 
founded    Bethany    College    with    the 
Bible   as  a  text-book.     In  1847  he  traveled  and 
preached  in  Great  Britain.     This  was  his  busiest 
period;  he  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  lectured 
and  preached  constantly,  edited,  presided  over  the 
College,  and  held  public  discussions.    In  June,  1850, 
he  spoke  before  both  houses  of  Congress  at  the 
Capitol   at  Washington.     He  was  gifted  with  a 
fine  presence,  with  great  ease  and  skill  of  utterance, 
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with  fine  argumentative  powers,  and  with  a  great 
fund  of  information.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
piety  and  broad  pliilanthropy.  "  Surely,"  said 
George  D.  Prentice,  "  the  life  of  a  man  thus  ex- 
cellent and  gifted  is  a  part  of  the  common  treasure 
of  society.  In  tl^is  essential  character  he  belongs 
to  no  party,  but  to  the  world."  His  publications 
include  sixty  voliunes.  F.  D.  Power. 

Bibliography:  Robert  Richardson,  Memoira  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  Cincinnati,  1888;  B.  B.  Tyler,  in  American 
Church  History  Seriea,  xii.  34-59,  New  York.  18»4. 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD  BAN :  Anglican  bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  Scotland;  b.  at  Skipness, 
Argyll,  June  1,  1856;  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge, 
1880;  became  vicar  of  the  Walter  Farquhar  Hook 
Memorial  Church  in  Leeds,  1891;  was  consecrated 
bishop  1904. 

CAMPBELL,  GEORGE:  Church  of  Scotland 
divine;  b.  at  Aberdeen  Dec.  25,  1719;  d.  there  Apr. 
6, 1796.  He  was  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  began  the  study  of  law  in  Edinburgh,  but 
changed  to  theology,  which  he  pursued  there  and  in 
Aberdeen ;  was  ordained  minister  of  Banchory  Teman 
(on  the  Dee,  20  m.  from  Aberdeen),  1748;  became 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  1757;  principal  of 
Marischal  College,  1759,  professor  of  divinity,  1771; 
.  resigned  on  accoimt  of  ill  health,  1795.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  in  1758  of  a  famous  philosophical 
society  of  Aberdeen,  which  included  among  its 
members  Thomas  Reid,  John  Gregory,  James 
Beattie,  and  other  distinguished  men.  His  pub- 
lications were  sermons  and  A  Dissertation  on  Mir- 
acles,  an  answer  to  Hume's  Essay  (Edinburgh, 
1762;  3d  ed.,  with  corrections  and  additions  and 
correspondence  between  Hume  and  Campbell,  2 
vols.,  1797);  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  long  con- 
sidered a  standard  work  (2  vols.,  London,  1776; 
many  subsequent  editions);  The  Four  Gospels, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  with  preliminary  disser- 
tations and  note^,  critical  and  explanatory  (2  vols., 
1789).  Posthumous  publications  were  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  with  a  brief  Life  by  G.  S. 
Keith  (2  vols.,  London,  1800),  and  Lectures  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology  and  on  Pulpit  Eloquence  (1807). 
A  collected  edition  of  his  Theological  Works  ap>- 
peared  in  six  volumes  at  London,  1840. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  McLEOD:  Scotch  clergy- 
man; b.  at  Kilninver  (on  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland, 
60  m.  n.w.  of  Glasgow),  Argyllshire,  May  4,  1800; 
d.  at  Roseneath,  near  Helensburgh  (20  m.  n.w.  of 
Glasgow),  Dumbartonshire,  Feb.  27,  1872.  He 
studied  at  Glasgow  1811-20,  and  continued  his 
theological  course  at  Edinburgh;  became  minister 
of  Row  (near  Helensburgh),  Dumbartonshire, 
1825.  Here  he  preached  "  assurance  of  faith " 
and  an  "  unlimited  atonement."  and  in  conse- 
quence was  tried  for  heresy  and  deposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1831  (cf.  the  volume  of  his 
Sermons  and  Lectures,  Greenock,  1832,  and  The 
Whole  Proceedings  Before  the  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
barton and  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  in  the  Case 
of  the  Rev.  John  McLeod  Campbell,  1831).  He  re- 
tired to  Kilninver,  preached  in  the  Highlands  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  in  1833  became  pastor  of  an  in- 
dependent congregation  in  Glasgow  and  remained 


there  till  compelled  to  retire  by  ill  health  in  1899. 
His  services  were  given  gratuitously  and  were  vay 
successful.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  Scotland  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  personal  qualities.  His  theory  of 
the  atonement,  by  which  he  was  best  known  out- 
side of  Glasgow,  he  expressed  in  this  sentence  in 
the  book  on  the  Atonement  mentioned  below:  "  It 
was  the  spiritual  essence  and  nature  of  the  sufifer- 
ings  of  Christ,  and  not  that  these  sufferings  were 
penal,  which  constituted  their  value  as  entering 
into  the  atonement  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  when 
he  put  away  sin  by  a  sacrifice  of  himself."  He 
published  Christ  the  Bread  of  Life  (Glasgow,  1851), 
a  book  on  the  Eucharist  suggested  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy  of  the  time;  The  Nature  of 
the  Atonement  and  its  relation  to  remission  of  sim 
and  eternal  life  (Cambridge,  1856;  4th  ed.,  1873); 
Thoughts  on  Revelation  (1862),  called,  forth  by  Es- 
says and  Reviews  (q.v.). 

Biblioorapht:  A  volume  of  ReminiMcenee*  and  ReftexioM^ 
bc^un  in  1871  and  left  unfiniBhed  at  hia  death,  app^urcd 
in  London  in  1873.  edited  by  his  son,  I>onald  CampbeO. 
who  also  edited  his  Memorial,  2  vols.,  London,  1877; 
J.  Vaughan,  in  Contemporary  Review,  June,  1878  (an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Campbeirs  views);  DNB,  viii.  38S-389. 

CAMPBELL,  REGINALD  JOHN:  English  Cod- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  London  Jan.  29,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  Nottingham, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1895),  and  en- 
tered the  C!ongregational  ministry  in  1895.  After 
being  pastor  of  Union  Church,  Brighton,  from  1895 
to  1903,  he  succeeded  Joseph  Parker  as  minister  of 
the  City  Temple,  London,  a  position  which  he  still 
retains.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  evangelical 
He  has  written:  The  Restored  Innocence  (London, 
1898);  The  Making  of  an  Apostle  (1898);  A  Faith 
for  Today  (1900);  City  Temple  Sermons  (1903); 
Sermon  to  Young  Men  (1904;  American  edition 
under  the  title  The  Choice  of  the  Highest,  Chicago, 
1904);  Sermons  Addressed  to  Individuals  (1905); 
Song  of  Ages  (1906);  The  New  Theology  (1907); 
New  Theology  Sermons  (1907);  Religion  and  Social 
Reform  (1907). 
Bibliography:  A.  H.  Wilkeraon,  Reginald  John  Campbeil, 

the  Man  and  hia  Meaaage,  London,  1007. 

CAMPBELLITES.    See  Campbell,  Alexander; 
Disciples  of  Christ. 

CAMPEGGIO,  cam-pod'j5  (CAMPE6I,  CAM- 
PEGGI,  CAMPEGIUS),  LORENZO:  Italian  car- 
dinal and  statesman;  b.  at  Milan  Nov.  7,  1474; 
d.  at  Rome  July  25,  1539.  His  father  was  a  noted 
professor  of  law  at  Pa  via,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  and 
the  son,  adopting  his  father's  career,  became  lec- 
turer on  imperial  and  papal  law  and  the  Decretals 
at  Bologna  after  1499.  He  participated  in  the 
political  life  of  the  university  town  and  won  the 
attention  of  the  Curia  by  his  ardent  advocacy  of 
the  papal  cause  against  the  imj>crial  family  of 
Bcntivogli.  The  loss  of  his  wife  hastened  his  en- 
trance into  the  priestly  state,  for  which  he  had 
long  cherished  a  strong  inclination.  Julius  II. 
made  him  representative  for  Bologna  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Rota  in  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  1511. 
In  August  he  went  as  nimcio  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  win  that  ruler  away  from 
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his  support  of  the  IHsan  council  and  for  the  pope's 
scheme  of  a  Lateran  councih  Returning  success- 
ful in  1512  he  was  made  bishop  of  Feltre  and  sent 
as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Maximilian  Sforza  at 
Milan,  but  was  recalled  to  be  entrusted  with  a  sec- 
ond mission  to  the  imperial  court  with  the  object, 
tliis  time,  of  furthering  the  papal  plan  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  general  peace  in  Europe.  At 
this  post  he  remained  till  1517,  when  on  account 
of  his  **  preeminent  services  to  the  Apostolic 
chair  "  an(l  for  a  fee  of  24,000  ducats  he  was  created 
canlinal  in  company  with  thirty  others.  Once 
more  Campeggio  was  sent  on  a  mission  of  universal 
peace,  this  time  to  England,  where  he  shared  the 
dignity  of  papal  legat<i  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
participated  in  the  formation  of  ihe  General  League 
of  Peace  conclutlod  in  October,  1518.  In  the  same 
year  he  returned  to  Rome,  bearing  with  him  many 
royal  gifts  and  the  promise  of  the  succession  to  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury.  lie  became  bishop  of  Bo- 
logna in  1523,  but  resigned  the  ofTice  two  years  later 
on  acquiring  possession  of  the  promised  English 
see  and  retained  it  till  1535.  He  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time  the  profits  from  a  Spanish  bishopric 
and  from  other  churches,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  j)recisely  wliich.  Alone  among  the  car- 
dinals he  seems  to  have  won  the  confidence  of 
Adrian  VI.  and  to  him  (not  to  Egidio  of  Viterbo) 
must  be  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  reform 
memorial  addressed  to  the  pope.  After  the  ill 
success  of  the  papal  cause  at  the  first  diet  of  Nu- 
remberg, Campeggio  was  sent  to  Germany  to  work 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  At 
the  second  Nurcmbt^g  diet  he  met  the  demands 
of  the  German  princes  with  insulting  pride,  but  by 
all  his  efforts  could  not  prevent  the  assembly  from 
expressing  the  demand  for  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Gcmian  nation  to  consider  means 
for  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question.  It  was 
Campeggio  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
league  concluded  at  Regensburg  in  the  summer  of 
1524  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  the  first 
of  the  parti  zan  confederations  that  were  to  result 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  nation.  At  Regens- 
burg, too,  a  scheme  of  reform  for  the  clergy  was  for- 
mulated by  Campeggio  with  the  aid  of  Nausea  and 
Cochla?us,  a  scheme,  however,  which  never  attained 
practical  effect.  An  unsuccessful  mission  to  Eng- 
land in  1528-29  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  followed  by  an  appointment  to 
the  imperial  court,  where  he  is  known  to  have  ad- 
vised Charles  V.  in  case  a  policy  of  conciliation 
toward  the  Protestants  proved  ineffective  "  to 
eradicate  the  poisonous  growth  with  fire  and 
sword."  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  disdain  to 
attempt  the  milder  means  of  bribery,  notably  in 
the  case  of  Melanchthon.  In  1532  Campeggio  re- 
tume<l  to  Rome.  His  last  phase  of  activity  was 
in  connection  with  the  plans  of  Paul  III.  for  a  gen- 
eral council.  A  memorial  on  the  Centum  gravamina 
Germanorumy  written  in  153G,  shows  that  by  that 
time  Campeggio  had  arrived  at  a  different  view  of 
the  claims  and  rights  of  the  German  nation. 

(T.  Brieqer.) 

Bibliography:  C.  Sigoniiui,    De  viia   Laurentii   Campegii, 
Bologna«    1681,  republished  in  Sioonii  Opera  omnia,  iii. 


531-576,  Milan.  1733;  S.  Ehsea.  RdmUche  Dokumente  zur 
Oeachichte  der  EheMcheidung  Heinrieha  VIII.,  1697-34, 
pp.  xvi.-xxxi.,  Paderborn.  1893. 

CAMPELLO,  COUNT  ENRICO  DE:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Rome  in  the  year  1831;  d.  in 
the  year  1903.  Brought  up  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  he  became  priest  1855,  and  canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  1868.  Feeling  himself  un- 
able, however,  to  accept  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1881  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Later  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  founded  the  Reformed  Italian 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  by  Bishop  E.  Herzog  in  Switzerland.  He 
worked  for  many  years,  first  in  Rome  without  suc- 
cess and  later  in  Umbria,  but  in  1902  returned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  wrote:  Cenni  auUh- 
hiografici  che  rendono  ragione  dell'  uscita  di  lux  dalla 
chiesa  papale  (Rome,  1881). 

Bibliography:  A.  Robertson,  Count  CampeUo  and  Calholie 
Reform  in  Italy,  London,  1891. 

CAMPION,  EDMUND:  Jesuit;  b.  in  London 
Jan.  25,  1540;  hanged  there  at  Tyburn  Dec.  1, 1681. 
He  won  much  distinction  for  ability  and  scholar- 
ship at  school  in  London,  and  had  a  brilliant  career 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1561;  M.A., 
1565);  in  1567  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but,  having  always  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  at  heart,  in  1569  or  1570  he  went 
to  Ireland,  hoping  to  find  employment  in  a  new 
university  to  be  located  in  Dublin.  The  scheme 
fell  through  and  he  returned  to  England,  went 
thence  to  Douai,  where  he  openly  renounced  Prot- 
estantism, finished  his  theological  studies,  and 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1573  he  join^  the 
Jesuits  in  Rome,  and  was  sent  to  Prague,  where 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1578.  In 
June.  1580,  he  entered  England  as  a  missionary 
of  his  order,  and  preached  and  worked  there  with 
success  until  July,  1581,  when  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  treated  with 
much  severity,  was  several  times  examined  under 
torture,  and  in  November  was  condemned,  after 
an  unfair  trial,  upon  a  charge  of  having  conspired 
to  dethrone  the  queen.  lie  is  describ^  by  Prot- 
estants as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  ability,  an  eloquent  orator,  of  much 
diplomatic  skill,  and  amiable  in  disposition  and 
life.  His  chief  work  was  the  Decern  raiumes,  in 
which  he  challenges  the  Protestants  to  meet  him 
in  debate  and  professes  himself  ready  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  Protestantism  and  the  truth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  by  argument  upon  any 
one  of  ten  topics,  finished  about  Easter,  1581,  and 
printed  ostensibly  at  Douai,  but  really  in  or  near 
London,  the  same  year;  it  was  spread  broadcast 
at  commencement  at  Oxford  in  June  (best  edition 
by  Silvester  Petra-Sancta,  Antwerp,  1631;  Eng. 
transl.,  1606,  1632,  1687,  1827).  While  in  Ireland 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  country  which  was  used 
by  Holinshed  in  compiling  his  Chronicles  (1577), 
and  was  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  History 
of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1633;  reprinted  in  Ancient 
Irish  Histories,  1809). 
Bibuookapht:  R.    Simpaon,    Edmund  Campion,  a  BiOQ-^ 
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raphy,  London,  1867  ("  perhaps  the  moet  able  mono- 
graph of  Catholic  history  ");  J.  A.  Froude,  HUtory  of 
England,  vol.  xi.,  chap,  xxviii.,  London,  1870;  E.  L. 
Taunton,  The  Hiatory  of  the  Jeeuitt  in  England,  1680- 
177S,  ib.  1901;  J.  GiUow,  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Catholics,  i.  376-392.  London,  n.d.  (a  full  list 
of  his  works  is  appended);  DNB,  viu.  398-402. 

CAMP-MEETINGS:  Religious  gatherings  held 
in  a  grove,  usually  lasting  for  several  days,  during 
which  many  find  shelter  in  tents  or  temporary 
houses.  The  main  features  are  the  open-air  preach- 
ing, the  night  prayer-meetings,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  life.  They  are  not  now  so  common  as  for- 
merly. The  first  meeting  of  the  kind  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  in  1799,  under  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  minister.  These  denominations  at  first 
used  them  in  common;  but  gradually  the  Presby- 
terians withdrew,  and  they  became  almost  exclu- 
sively Methodist  and  Baptist  gatherings.  In  re- 
cent times  the  Methodists  have  purchased  tracts 
of  land  in  desirable  locations  on  the  seaboard  or 
inland,  and  turned  them  into  parks,  with  comfort- 
able houses,  streets,  post-offices,  meeting-places. 
Biblical  models,  etc.,  and  there  in  the  summer 
many  persons  live,  and  there  the  religioas  gather- 
ings of  different  kinds  are  held  daily.  Thus  the 
primitive  camp-meeting  is  continued  in  an  im- 
proved form.  The  credit  of  introducing  camp- 
meetings  into  England  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Lorenzo 
Dow  (q.v.),  an  eccentric  though  able  minister  of 
Methoifist  views,  who  in  1807  proposed  it  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Two  Methodists,  William  Clowes  and 
Hugh  Bourne,  were  so  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  this  style  of  service  that  they  persisted 
in  holding  them  after  they  were  disapproved  by 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1807;  for  doing  which 
they  were  finally  expelled.  In  1810  they  founded  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  which  body  uses  the  camp- 
meeting  The  Irish  Weslcyans  commenced  using 
them  in  1860. 

Bibliooraphy:  8.  C.  Swallow,  Camp-Meetings:  their  Origin, 
Hist.,  and  Utility,  also  their  Percersion,  New  Yurk,  1878. 

CAMUS,  cd^'mO',  de  Pont  Carr^,  JEAN  PIERRE: 
French  prelate;  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  3,  1584;  d.  there 
Apr.  25,  1652.  He  became  successively  bishop  of 
Belley  1609,  abbot  of  Aulnay  in  Normandy  1629, 
but  retired  to  the  Hospital  des  Incurables  in  Paris 
1651.  He  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer.  The 
catalogue  of  his  writings  (Paris,  1653)  contains  186 
titles.  Among  them  are  many  moral  romances, 
which  were  admired  in  his  time,  and  some  translated 
into  English,  but  are  now  forgotten.  He  is  still 
remembered  for  his  satirical  pamphlets  against  the 
mendicant  orders,  e.g.,  Dcsappropriation  Claustrelle 
and  PauvreU  Evangdique,  which  were  elaborately 
refuted  in  Anti-Camus  (Douai,  1634),  and  especially 
for  the  fruit  of  his  great  intimacy  with  Francis  of 
Sales,  UEsprxt  du  bien-heureux  Francois  de  Sales 
(6  vols.,  Paris,  1641,  new  cd.,  3  vols.,  1840,  abridged 
by  CoUot,  1737;  Eng.  transl.  of  abridgement.  The 
Spirit  of  S,  Francis  de  Sales,  London,  1880).  His 
dogmatic  work  in  the  Latin  translation  Appropxr^ 
quaiio  Protestantium  ad  Ecclesiam  Catholico-Ro» 
tnanam  is  in  vol.  v.  of  Migne's  Cours  de  Mologie. 
Bibuographt:  F.  Boulas,  Camus,  Lyonrt,  1879. 

CANA.    See  Galilee,  II.,  §  4. 


CANAAN,  CANAANITES. 

The  Name  (5  1).  The  Hittitee  (|  7). 

Language  and  lieligiun  (§  2).  The  Hivites  (|  8). 

Ck>minerce  (§3).  The  Horites  (|  9). 

Political  Relations  ({4).  The  Periisites  (|  10). 

The  Earlier  InhabiUutH  C$  5).  The  Geehurites  (|  11). 

Peoples    Mentioned    in   the  The  Ck>nque8t  by   the   He* 
Bible  (S  6).  brewB  (|  12). 

Canaan,  Canaanites,  are  names  given  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  elsewhere  to  the  land  acquired  by 
the  Hebrews  and  to  the  pre-Hebraic  people  who 
occupied  it.  Apart  from  a  few  cases  of  personifi- 
cation, Canaan  is  the  general  name  applied  to  the 
country  (Judges  v.  19;  in  JE,  Gen.  xlii.;  in  P,  Gen. 
xi.  31).  It  is  formed  from  Kana*  with  the  addition 
of  the  n  denoting  place;  the  simple  form  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  Amama  tablets  and  elsewhere  that 
it  was  used.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  was  not  orig- 
inally a  proper  name.  The  significance  of  the 
word  is  not  clear,  though  many  attempts  to  dis- 
cover it  have  been  made.  It  seems  in  some  places 
to  have  the  signification  of  "  Lowland "  (Num. 
xiii.  29;  Josh.  v.  1;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  In 
I.  The  some  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  the 
Name.  word  is  used  to  denote  the  part  of 
Asia  under  Egyptian  control,  inclu- 
ding Phenioia;  but  the  general  custom  of  Egyptians 
was  to  designate  southern  Syria  by  I/aru  and  north- 
em  Syria  by  Rutennu,  In  the  Amama  tablets  it 
means  what  is  now  understood  by  Syria.  Old 
Testament  usage  varies.  In  Gen.  x.  19  (JE)  it  in- 
cludes Phenicia,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  Philistia, 
with  boundaries  undefined  on  the  north,  a  usage 
followed  generally  by  D,  though  Deut.  xi.  24  ex- 
tends the  eastern  boundary  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
general  statement  is  justified  that  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  name  is  used  to  designate  wliat  is  now 
meant  by  Syria,  without  very  definite  boundaries, 
generally  excluding  lands  east  of  the  Jonlan.  And 
Canaanites  tlesignated  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  land  of  Canaan,  except  that  E  uses  **Amo- 
rites  "  (q.v.)  to  express  this  mciming. 

The  question  is  suggested  whether  the  Canaan- 
ites had  anything  in  common  apart  from  their 
dwelling  in  the  land  so  designated.  Isa.  xix.  18 
mentions  **  the  language  of  Canaan,"  a  phrase 
which  implies  that  a  common  language  was  there 
useil.  Of  course  there  were  dialectical  d'fTerences, 
say,  between  the  north  and  the  south,  but  these 
were  not  such  that  the  inhabitant  of  one  part  could 
not  untlerstand  the  inhabitant  of  another.  His- 
toric and  inscriptional  evidence  bears  this  out.  Be- 
sides unity  of  language  there  was  a  conunon  con- 
ception of  religion.  The  deities  were  originally 
nature-powers  such  as  the  sun,  the  heavens,  the 
moon,  thunder  and  lightning.  With 
2.  Language  advance  of  civilization  they  blended, 
and         while  worship  was  still  offered  at  nu- 

Religion.  merous  local  shrines.  At  these  the 
proper  names  of  the  deities  were  not 
generally  used,  tlit;  gods  were  spoken  of  as  the 
lia'al  "  Lord  "  or  the  Bu'alah  *'  Mistress  "  of  the 
place,  e.g.,  Baal-IIermon,  "  Lord  of  Hermon." 
The  places  of  worship  were  the  tops  of  the  hills 
(see  High  PlmVCI-w).  Near  the  altar  stood  a  sacred 
Ktone  or  tree  or  pillar.     If  there  were  an  image  of 
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the  deity,  there  was  also  a  temple  or  a  house  and 
a  priest.  The  customs  of  worship  were  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  work  of  daily  life,  the 
ofTerings  were  of  the  products  of  field,  garden, 
vineyard,  or  pasture.  In  the  cities  more  developed 
forms  took  their  place.  The  myth  was  everywhere 
employed,  at  first  in  local  form,  later  in  philosoph- 
ical and  poetical  development  in  which  origins,  des- 
tinies, beginnings  of  human  customs,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  cities  and  holy  localities  had  their  place. 
In  some  places  prostitution  for  religious  purposes 
was  practised,  also  self-mutilation  and  infant-sacri- 
fice. There  were  also  numerous  practises  which 
were  survivals  from  primitive  worship,  from  ani- 
mism, totemism,  and  fetisliism.  The  culture  of  the 
people  had  in  general  a  common  stamp.  Baby- 
lonian influence  had  advanced  by  the  third  mil- 
lennium B.C.  at  least  as  far  south  as  central  Syria. 
Egypt's  influence  was  first  felt  about  1500  B.C. 
While  northern  Syria  inmiediately  bordered  on  the 
Euphrates,  a  desert  stretched  between  southern 
Syria  and  Egypt.  The  fact  that  the  Amama  tab- 
lets, which  are  classed  as  Egyptian  documents, 
are  in  the  cuneiform  shows  that  Babylonian  ideas 
were  dominant,  though  some  admixture  of  Egyptian 
ideas  must  be  allowed. 

The  middle  position  of  Syria,  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  in- 
troduces another  occupation  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  which  the  inhabitants  engaged,  com- 
merce. Before  the  sea  was  traversed  by  ships, 
the    roads    from    the    Euphrates    to 

3.  Com-  Egypt  passed  through  north  and  south 
merce.  Syria.  Sea-travel  later  opened  up 
routes  which  included  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea.  The  products  of  Canaan 
proper  were  small  in  proportion  to  those  resulting 
from  commercial  operations.  These  became,  there- 
fore, the  favorite  employment  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  their  name  became  synonymous  with  mer- 
chant (Ezek   xvi.  29,  R.  V.  margin). 

There  were  no  great  states  built  up  in  Canaan 
(the  Hebrews  are  not  here  under  discussion)  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Hittitcs  (q.v.),  who  possessed  a 
great  kingdom  in  northern  Syria.  Apart  from 
this  only  small  states  are  mentioned.  The  Amama 
tablets  make  known  a  number  of  these  as  at  war 
with  each  other  and  as  accused  of  unfaithfulness 
to  the  Pharaohs  Amenopliis  III.  and  IV.  Egyp- 
tian overlordship  was  maintained  more  or  less 
completely  1500-1200  B.C.  The  sons  of  the  local 
kings  were  sent  to  Egypt  for  their 
4.  Political  education,    and    their    enthronement 

Relations,  when  they  succeeded  to  power  was 
the  deed  of  the  Pharaoh.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  cut  up  by  mountain  ranges 
with  intervening  valleys  and  wadis,  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  fonnation  and  maintaining  of  great 
states;  even  those  of  Damascus  and  of  Israel  were 
not  long-lived. 

According  to  tlie  representation  in  Gen.  x.  18b, 
the  Canaanites  had  spread  from  the  central  part 
toward  the  south.  This  can  not  be  proved,  but 
the  course  of  subset  juent  historical  movements 
makes  it  probable.  The  custom  of  E  in  using 
"  Amorites "   to   connote   the   inhabitants   of   the 


land  and  the  known  course  of  the  progress  of  this 
people  is  one  of  these  indications.     Only  faint  rec- 
ollections  of   the    primitive  dwellers 
5.  The      are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Earlier      in  such  passages  as  Deut.  ii.   10-11; 
Inhabitants.  II    Sam.  xxi.   16,   18,  20,  22,  where 
they  appear  as  "  giants,"  a  mythical 
term  (cf.  Amos  ii.  9).     From  them  the  Plain  of 
Rephaim  west  of  Jerusalem  received  its  name.     In 
the  passages  from  Samuel  quoted  above  Raphah, 
"  the  Giant,"  is  named  as  their  ancestor.     Deut. 
ii.  11  reckons  the  Anakim  as  belonging  to  them, 
and  Num.  xiii.  33  is  an  expression  of  their  physical 
stature;  their  chief  town  is  named  as  Kirjath-arba, 
the  latter  part  of  which  name  is  explained  as  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  and  the  greatest  of  the  Anar 
kim  (Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13). 

The  Old  Testament  employs  the  term  Canaan- 
ites not  only  in  the  sense  explained  in  the  foregoing 
as  the  common  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
but  also  in  an  ethnographical  sense  of  one  of  the 
stocks  included.     But  from  the  preceding  discus- 
sion the  doubt  is  raised  whether  this  usage  is  orig- 
inal or   has   ethnological  worth.     For  decision  of 
this  question  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Ca- 
naanites are  mentioned  among  other  peoples  of 
Canaan   when  the  author  wishes  to 
6.  Peoples  note  a  great  number  of  peoples  whom 
Mentioned  the  Hebrews  had  subdued.     In  this 
in  the       case   a   settled    form    was   employed 
Bible.       with  an  alternative  form.     The  com- 
mon  form  was    "  Canaanite,  Hittite, 
Amorite,  Perizzite,  Hivite,  and  Jebusite  "  (in  eleven 
passages),  in  which  the  intention  is  clear  to  place 
the  more  important  peoples  first  in  the  arrange- 
ment.    The  alternative  form  is  "  Amorite,  Periz- 
zite, Canaanite,   Hittite,   Girgashite,   Hivite,  and 
Jebusite"  (Josh.  xxiv.    11).     This  last  is  varied 
by  the  insertion  of  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  Kad- 
monites  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  or  by  the  omission  of  one 
or  more  from  the  list  (for  Kenites  see  Cain,  Ke- 
nites; for  Kenizzites  see  Caleb,  Caleb ites,  and  see 
also  Amorites  and  Jebus,  Jebusftes). 

The  Hittites  have  become  more  familiar  through 
the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  cuneiform 
inscriptions  than  through  the  Old  Testament. 
Thothmes  III.  (c.  1500  b.c.)  first  came  into  con- 
tact with  them  in  the  district  later  known  as  Com- 
magene  on  the  northern  bountlary  of  Syria.  A 
hundreti  years  later  they  \  'ere  in  possession  of  a 
kingdom  which  stretched  from  the  Euplu'ates  to 
the  middle  Orontes,  including  liamath  within  its 
bounds.  Rameses  II.  (c.  1300-1230  b.c.)  waged 
a  long  war  with  them,  and  in  the  twenty- first  year 
of  his  reign  made  a  treaty  in  which  a  demarcation 
of  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  realms  was 
agreed  upon.  About  1200  b.c.  this  kingdom  fell 
apart  into  a  niunber  of  small  states.  In  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  the  Assyrians  mention  a  small 
Hittite  kingdom  encountered  in  their  campaigns, 
that  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  They  also 
use  the  phrase  "  land  of  the  Hittites  "  to  denote 
the  region  between  the  Euplirates  and  the  Taurus 
range  and  south  as  far  as  Palestine.  But  this  can 
not  be  held  to  prove  that  the  Hittite  power  ex- 
tended so  far.     They  left  numerous  inscriptions, 
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in  the  attempt  to  decipher  which   P.   Jensen  is 
particularly  engaged,   and  he  thinks  he  can  dis- 
cover in  the  Hittites  the  forerunners  of  the  Arme- 
nians.     The  Egyptians  call  the  Hit- 

7.  The       tites  ffataj  the   Assyrians  call   them 
Hittites.     ^atti,    Old  Testament  passages  locate 

them  in  North  Syria  in  close  connection 
with  the  Arameans  (I  Kings  x.  29)  and  II  Kings  vii. 

6  associates  them  with  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Muzri 
(according  to  Winckler,  misread  "  Egypt,"  see 
AssYKiA,  VI.,  2,  3,  §  7).  And  the  Table  of  Na- 
tions in  Gen.  x.  15  with  its  context  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  intention  was  to  locate  them  in  North 
Syria.  The  Hittites  in  the  service  of  David  (I 
Sam.  xxvi.  6;  II  Sam.  xi.  3)  were  probably  sol- 
diers of  fortune  who  had  come  south.  Some  few 
Old  Testament  passages  coincide  with  the  late 
Assyrian  usage  and  speak  of  the  land  far  south  as 
Hittite.    See  HrrriTES. 

The  Hivites  are  associated  with  the  Amorites  in 
the  LXX.  text  of  Isa.  xvii.  9  (cf.  R.  V.  margin), 
but,  apart  from  the  stereotyped  formulas  mentioned 
above,  seldom  appear  in  Scripture.     II  Sam.  xxiv. 

7  locates  them  among  the   Canaanites   dwelling 

south  of  lyre.     According  to  Judges 

8.  The      iii.  3,  cf.   Josh.   xi.  3,  their  country 
Hivites.     was  in  Lebanon  between  "  Baal-her- 

mon  and  the  entering  in  of  Hamath." 
Josh.  xi.  3  is  not  in  accord  with  II  Sam.  xxiv. 
7,  and  it  does  not  lighten  the  difficulty  to  substi- 
tute Hittites  for  Hivites. 

The  Horites  according  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  30  inhab- 
ited Mt.  Seir,  that  is  the  district  east  and  west  of 
the  valley  (the  wadi  Arabah)  south  of  the  Dead 

Sea.    They   were   destroyed   by   the 

9.  The      Edomites    (Deut.    ii.    12,    22).    Gen. 
Horites.     xxxvi.  20-30  counts  seven  branches 

of  the  Horites.  Gen.  xiv.  6  assigns  to 
them  the  mountain  east  of  the  wadi  Arabah.  Now- 
adays the  custom  prevails  to  connect  them  with 
the  people  named  ^aru  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
mean  by  it  South  Palestine. 

The  Perizzites  are  seldom  mentioned  except  in 
the  stereotyped  formulas;  in  three  J  passages,  Gen. 
xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judges  i.  4,  they  are 
10.  The     associated  with  the  Canaanites,  and 
Perizzites.  in  Josh.  xvii.  15  with  the   Rephaim, 
"Giants."    The   last   passage  would 
make  of  them  pre-Canaanites,  for  which  the  J  pas- 
sages give  no  occasion,   but  locate  them  about 
Bethel,  Shechem,  and  Bezek,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Joseph  territory. 

The  Geshurites  are  in  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5, 

xiii.  11,  13  placed  in  the  Aramaic  district  of  Geshur, 

in  the  northern  part  of  the  Jaulan 

II.  The  Ge- east  of  the   Jordan;  but   Josh.   xiii. 

shurites.    2  and  I   Sam.  xxvii.  8  locate  them 

in    southern    Philistia.     Since    Well- 

hausen,  the  last  passage  has  been  made  to  read 

"  Gezerites  "  instead.     But  it  must  be  concluded 

that  the  name  Geshurites  was  applied  to  nomads 

in  southern  Palestine.    Besides  the  foregoing  there 

appear   the  Girgashites   (Gen.  x.    16,  etc.),  t^  be 

connected,  perhaps,  with  names  known  to  be  Phe- 

nician;    the    Awim   (Deut.  ii.    23;  Josh.  xiii.  3), 

whose    residence  was    south    of  Gaza;  and    the 


Kadmonites  (Gen.  xv.  19),  of  whom    nothing  is 
known. 

The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews  was 
rendered  easy  by  several  circumstances.  The  over- 
lordship  of  the  Egyptians  became  about  1250 
B.C.  a  mere  name.  Moreover,  about  1400  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.),  a  people  called 
the  Habiri  had  crossed  the  Jordan  westward, 
partly  because  the  chiefs  there  were  employing 
them  as  soldiers  and  partly  to  better  their  lot. 
These,  related  to  the  IsraeUtes,  were  indeed 
their  predecessors  along  the  same 
12.  The  route,  who  by  establishing  themselves 
Conquest  gave  the  invitation  to  others  to  settle 
by  the  there.  But  the  Ught-armed  Israel- 
Hebrews,  ites,  who  established  themselves  in 
the  more  open  country,  had  a  more 
difficult  task  against  the  Canaanites  armed  with 
iron  weapons  and  chariots  of  the  same  material. 
The  assault  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  made  with 
their  united  force  and  at  one  time,  as  the  narrative 
in  Joshua  asserts,  but  in  two  divisions,  and  not  at 
the  same  time.  The  first  attack  was  made  by 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  the  second  by  the  Joseph 
tribes  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  (Judges  i.  1- 
3,  22).  A  series  of  victories,  reported  in  Josh, 
ii.-x.,  made  it  possible  for  the  Joseph  tribes  to  settle 
between  Bethel  and  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  part  of  Joshua,  the  Hebrews  put  the 
ban  on  the  Canaanites,  i.e.,  exterminated  them. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  other  statements. 
While  indeed  those  foes  were  perhaps  exterminated 
who  were  taken  in  actual  contest,  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  ban  does  not  accord  with  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  Canaanites  were 
pressed  back;  progress  in  possession  was  made 
partly  by  subjecting  the  earlier  inhabitants,  partly 
by  peaceful  means.  In  the  former  case  the  Canaan- 
ites became  slaves;  in  the  latter,  union  of  stocks 
was  brought  about.  The  victory  at  Taanach  under 
Deborah  and  Barak  assured  to  the  Hebrews  the 
control  of  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  The  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Naphtali  and  Asher  retained  their  non- 
IsraeUtic  population  (see  Galilee).  The  southern 
stock  of  Judah  in  time  allied  itself  with  many  peo- 
ples of  ahen  race  (see  Caleb,  Calebites,  and  cf. 
Gen.  xxxviii.).  The  remainder  of  the  non-Hebraic 
population  was  put  to  service  by  Solomon. 

It  is  this  reduction  of  the  Canaanites  to  servitude 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  ix. 
20-27,  which  deals  with  Noah  and  his  three  sons. 
Wellhausen  has  made  it  plain  that  in  ix.  22  the 
words  "  Ham  the  father  of  "  are  an  intrusion  by 
the  editor  to  bring  the  section  into  harmony  with 
its  context.  Canaan  is  the  younger  brother  who 
is  there  subjected  to  his  brethren.  Shem  no  doubt, 
in  the  passage,  means  Israel,  and  Japhet  the  Phe- 
nicians,  and  Shem  and  Japhet  are  both  ruling  peo- 
ples. Canaan's  position  in  the  Table  of  Nations 
(q.v.)  is  quite  other  than  that  in  Gen.  ix.  20-27. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

Bibliography:  K.  Budde,  Die  hibliache  Uroea^ichte^  Gie»- 
seii.  1883;  A.  H.  S&yce,  Races  of  the  Old  Teetament,  Lon- 
don, 1801  (brief,  needs  bringing  up  to  date);  idem.  The 
'  Higher  Criticiam  '  and  the  MonumenU,  ib.  1894;  idem. 
Patriarchal  Paleatine,  ib.  1895  (the  last  two  books  are 
datuaged  by  their  polemic  aim);  G.  F.  Moore,  in  JAOS, 
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XV.  (1893),  pp.  l::vii.-lxx.  (on  the  etymology);  J.  Ben- 
linser.  IJebriiiache  Archdologie,  i  12,  Freiburg,  1894; 
E.  Schrader,  Dot  Land  Amurru,  in  Sitzungaberichte  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  Dec.  20.  1894;  idem,  KAT,  Index 
8.VV.  "  Amoriter,"  *'  Amumi,"  "  Kanaan  ";  J.  F.  Mc- 
Curdy.  Hiatory,  Prophecy  and  the  Monumenta,  vols,  i.-ii., 
New  York.  189&^6;  F.  Buhl.  Oeoffraphie  dee  alten  Palee- 
tina,  S  46,  Tubingen,  1896;  F.  Hommel.  The  AncieTU 
Hebrew  Tradition,  London,  1897;  G.  A.  Smith,  Histor- 
ical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  4-5.  ib.  1897  (on  the 
etymology);  L.  B.  Paton,  Early  History  of  Syria  and 
PaUatine,  New  York,  1901  (an  antidote  for  the  works  of 
Sayoe  and  Hommel);  W.  Erbt.  Die  Hotter.  Kanaan 
im  ZeitaUer  der  hdrr&iechen  Wanderung  und  h^&iachen 
Staatengrundungen,  Leipsic,  1906;  H.  Vincent,  Canaan 
d'apria  Vexploration  recerUe,  Paris.  1907;  DB,  i.  347-348; 
EB,  i.  638-643.  The  literature  on  the  Amama  Tablets 
usually  discusses  the  subject. 

CANADA:  A  country  of  North  America  occu- 
pying the  entire  continent  north  of  the  United 
States  except  Alaska;  area,  3,745,574  square  miles; 
population  (1901),  5,371,315  (estimated  in  1906  at 
5,525,000). 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  official  designation 
of  the  country,  was  formed  in  1867  by  a  confederal 
tion  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia,  the  coalition  being  recog- 
nized by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. A  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  king 
of  England,  and  a  privy  council  administer  the 
government.  The  legislative  power  is  a  parlia- 
ment consisting  of  a  senate,  whose  members  are 
appointed  for  life  by  the  crown  on  nomination  of 
the  ministry,  and  a  house  of  commons 
Political  elected  every  five  years  at  the  longest. 
Divisions  The  Dominion  now  comprises,  in  ad- 
and  Gov-  dition  to  the  provinces  already  named, 
emment.  Manitoba  (admitted  1870),  British 
Columbia  (1871),  Prince  Edward 
Island  (1873),  Alberta  (1905),  Saskatchewan 
(1905),  and  the  Northwest  Territories  comprising 
the  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Athabasca,  Keewatin, 
Yulion,  Mackenzie,  Ungava,  and  Franklin.  Each 
province  has  its  own  "  lieutenant-governor,"  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  legislative  assembly.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  population  is  in  the 
two  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  almost 
ninety  per  cent  in  the  five  eastern  provinces.  The 
increase  during  the  last  decade  was  a  little  more 
than  eleven  per  cent.  There  is  no  State  Chtu-ch, 
but  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Quebec  are  guaranteed 
the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  previous  to  the 
English  occupation. 

The  Frenchman  Jacques  Cartier  took  possession 
of  the  Labrador  region  in  the  name  of  his  king  in 
1534,  and  in  1535-36  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  Montreal.    The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  at  Quebec  in  1608  under  the  lead  of 
Champlain.    The     gain     in     French 
History     colonists  was  slow,  and   the  stream 
and        flowed  westward  toward  the  Missis- 
Statistics,    sippi.     English     conquest     and     the 
peace  of  1763  brought  Canada  under 
English  control.    The  English  and  Protestant  in- 
habitants were  considerably  increased  by  immi- 
gration of  English  loyalists  from  the  United  States 
after  1783,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  received  a 
large  increment  during  the  nineteenth  century  by 


immigration  from  Ireland;  the  French  population 
also  was  augmented  after  1871  by  a  noteworthy 
niunber  of  Alsatians. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  religious  statistics 
from  the  census  of  1901 : 


Adventists 

Agnostics,  Atheists, 

etc 

Anglicans 

Baptists 

Baptists,  Free 

Brethren 

Buddhists 

Catholic    Apostolic 

(Irvingites) 

Christadelphians. . . 

Christians 

Christian  Scientists. 
Church  of  Christ. . . 

Church  of  God 

Confucians 

Congregationalists. . 

Deists 

Disciples 

Dukhobors 

Evangelicals 

Friends  (Quakers). 

Greek  Church 

Holiness  Movement 

(Homerites) 

Jews 


8,058 

3.613 

680.620 

292.189 

24.288 

8,014 

10.407 

400 

1.030 

6.900 

2.619 

2,264 

351 

5.115 

28.293 

78 

14.900 

8.775 

10.193 

4.100 

15.630 

2.775 
16.401 


Latter-day  Saints 
(Mormons) 

Lutherans 

Mennonitea 

Methodists 

Mohammedans 

New  Church  (Swe- 
denborgians). . . . 

Non-sectarian 

No  Religion 

Pagans 

Plymouth  Brethren 

Presbyterians 

Protestants 

Ileformed  Episco- 
palians   

Roman  Catholics... 2, 

Salvation  Army. . . . 

Spirituahsts 

Theosophists 

Tunkers 

Unitarians 

United  Brethren. . . 

Universalists 

Unspecified 

Various   Sects 

Zionites 


6.891 

92.524 

31.797 

916.886 

47 

881 

215 

4,810 

15.107 

2.774 

842.442 

11.612 

874 

229.600 

10.308 

616 

107 

1.528 

1,934 

4.701 

2.589 

43,222 

2.795 

42 


The  Roman  Catholics  constitute  41.5  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  Quebec  (1,429.260;  86.7  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  province);  in  Ontario  their  number 
is  390,304  (1.8  per  cent).  The  total  number  of 
Protestants  is  about  3,000,000  (56.2  per  cent). 
Nearly  all  of  the  Buddlusts  and  Confucians  are  in 
British  Columbia,  whither  they  have  come  as  a 
result  of  the  active  trade  with  eastern  Asia.  The 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  mostly  immi- 
grants from  Russia  to  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  As- 
siniboia; the  Dukhobors  (q.v.),  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  schismatic  branch  of  this  Church,  are 
in  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan.  Of  the  Jews  al- 
most half  (7,498)  are  in  Quebec  and  5,321  in  On- 
tario. Nearly  all  the  Mormons  are  in  Ontario 
(3,377)  and  Alberta  (3,212).  Of  the  Mennonites, 
15,246  are  in  Manitoba,  12,208  in  Ontario,  and 
3,683  in  Saskatchewan.  The  "  pagans  "  are  the 
Eskimos  and  unconverted  Indians;  according  to 
some  authorities  their  number  is  much  larger  than 
that  given  by  the  census.  All  the  large  denomina^ 
tions  are  actively  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
the  wide  domain  of  Canada,  operating  through 
permanent  stations  and  itinerant  missionaries. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  from  the  first 
been  particularly  successful  in  this  work,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  converted  to  Christianity 
belong  to  this  Church.  The  "  various  sects  "  are 
110  in  number  and  include  seventy-nine  which  re- 
ported less  than  ten  members  each. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  dates 
from  the  discovery.  Huguenots  were  allowed  to 
settle,  only  on  conditions  that  soon  proved  fatal  to 
their  religion.  In  1615  three  Recollect  priests  set- 
tled in  Quebec,  forming  the  earliest  regular  estab- 
lishment. In  1625  the  Jesuits  arrived,  and  began 
their  missionary  and  educational  labors.    In  1657 
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Francois  Xavier  de  Laval-Montmorency  (q.v.)  was 

namcKl  vicar  apostolic   of  New  France,  becoming 

first  bishop  of  Quebec  in  1674.     Under 

The  Ro-     him  the  church  system  was  fully  or- 

man  Cath-  ganized.    For   some   time   after   the 

olio         conquest,  the  see  of  Quebec  remained 

Church,  vacant,  as  the  English  Government 
would  recognize  its  occupant  only  as 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Canada,  and  not 
as  the  bishop  of  that  city.  The  difficulty  was,  how- 
ever, overcome.  In  1819  Joseph  Octave  Plessis 
(bishop  of  Quebec  from  1806)  became  the  first  Ca^ 
nadian  archbishop. 

As  organized  at  present  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiu'ch  of  Canada  has  an  apostolic  delegate  (first 
appointed  by  Leo  XIII.),  who  resides  at  Ottawa. 
There  are  eight  provinces,  twenty  dioceses,  and 
four  vicariates  apostolic,  as  follows: 

Province  of  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  New  Brunswick;  the  Bermuda  Islands  also  form  a  part 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Halifax);  archdiocese,  Halifax  (founded 
as  the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Nova  Scotia,  1817;  diocese. 
1842;  archdiocese,  1852);  dioceses,  Antigonish  (founded  as 
the  diocese  of  Arichat,  1844;  transferred  to  Antigonish, 
1886),  Charlottetown  (Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands.  1829).  Chatham  (1860),  and  St.  John  (1842). 

Province  of  Kingston  (B^astem  and  Northern  Ontario); 
archdiocese,  Kingston  (diocese.  1826;  archdiocese,  1880); 
dioceses,  Alexandria  (1800),  Peterborough  (1882),  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (1004). 

Province  of  Montreal  (Southern  and  Western  Quebec); 
archdiocese,  Montreal  (diocese,  1836;  archdiocese,  1886); 
dioceses,  Joliette  (1904).  St.  Hyacinthe  (1852),  Sherbrooke 
(1874),  and  VaUeyfield  (1892). 

Province  of  Ottawa  (parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  the  region  about 
James  Bay);  archdiocese,  Ottawa  (diooeee,  1847;  archdio- 
cese, 1886);  diocese,  Pembroke  (vicariate  apostolic,  1882; 
diocese.  1808). 

Province  of  Quebec  (Eastern  Quebec);  archdiocese,  Que- 
bec (vicariate  apostolic,  1657;  diocese.  1674;  archdiocese, 
1844);  dioceses.  Chicoutimi  (1878).  Nioolet  (1885),  Ri- 
mouski  (1867),  and  Three  Rivers  (1852);  vicariate  apostolic 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (prefecture  apostolic,  1882; 
vicariate.  1005). 

Province  of  St.  Boniface  (the  extreme  western  part  of 
Ontario.  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Northwest 
Territories;;  archdiocese.  St.  Boniface  (diocese.  1847; 
archdiocese.  1871);  diocese.  St.  Albert  (1871);  vicariates 
apostolic.  Athabasca  (1862),  and  Saskatchewan  (1800). 

Province  of  Toronto  (Southwestern  Ontario);  archdio- 
cese, Toronto  (diocese.  1841;  archdiocese,  1870);  dioceses, 
Hamilton  (1856).  and  London  (1856). 

Province  of  Victoria  (British  CToIumbia.  the  Klondike  and 
Great  Slave  regions);  archdiocese,  Victoria  (1847);  diocese. 
New  Westminster  (vicariate  apostolic  of  British  C)olumbia, 
1863;  diocese,  1800);  vicariate  apostolic  of  Mackenzie 
(1001). 

The  Official  Catholie  Directory  for  1906  gives  the  following 
figiu-es:  number  of  priests  of  religious  orders.  1,116;  secular 
priests,  2,613;  churches,  2,495;  seminaries.  17,  with  1,183 
students;  universities  and  colleges.  45;  charitable  institu- 
tions. 202.  One  hundred  and  ten  Catholic  papers  are  named, 
and  the  list  of  religious  orders  includes  twenty-seven  for 
men  and  thirty- five  for  women,  the  larger  nimiber  of  which 
are  actively  engaged  in  missionary  and  charitable  work. 
Laval  University  was  founded  at  Quebec  in  1852  and  has 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  dates  from  its  con- 
quest by  England.  The  first  congregation  was  or- 
ganized in  Montreal  in  1766,  service  being  held  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Recollects  at  such  hours  as  the 
building  was  not  required  for  mass.  In  1774, 
while  the  lioman  Catholic  Church  was  secured  in 
all  its  previous  rights,  it  was  restricted  to  ooHect- 


ing  its  church-dues  from  members  of  its  own  com- 
munion, and  the  purpose  was  intimated  of  estab- 
lishing a  Protestant  Church.     In  1791, 
The        when  Canada  first  received   a  consti- 
Anglican    tution,  one-seventh  of  all  the  land  in 
Church,     the  colony  disposed  of  by  sale  or  grant 
to  colonists  was  "  reserved  "  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  clergy.    In  1787  Charles  IngUs 
was  appointed  by  the  English  Crown   bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia — the  first  of  the  colonial  bishops;  in 
1793  Jacob  Mountain  was  appointed  bishop  of  Que- 
bec.    The  present  organization  includes  two  prov- 
inces and  twenty-three  bishoprics,  as  follows: 

Province  of  Canada  (the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec 
and  Ontario);  archdiocese,  Montreal  (founded  1850;  arch- 
diocese, 1901;  since  1004  the  archbishop  has  borne  the  title 
primate  of  all  Canada);  dioceses,  Algoma  (with  the  bishop's 
seat  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  1873).  Fredericton  (1845),  Huron 
(London,  1857),  Niagara  (Hamilton.  1875),  Nova  Scotia 
(Halifax,  1787).  Ontario  (Kingston,  1861),  Ottawa  (1806), 
Quebec  (1703).  Toronto  (1839). 

Province  of  Rupert's  Land  (the  territory  west  of  Ontario 
and  south  and  east  of  Hudson  Bay);  archdiocese,  Rupert's 
Land  (1840;  archdiocese,  1803;  the  cathedral  is  at  Win- 
nipeg); dioceses,  Athabasca  (1884),  CJalgary  (1888).  Kee- 
watin  (1001).  Mackenzie  River  (1874),  Mooeonee  (1872), 
Qu'Appelle  (1884),  Saskatchewan  (1874).  Selkirk  (1801). 

Dioceses  not  forming  part  of  any  province:  Caledonia 
(1870).  (}olumbia  '1850)  Kootenai  (1001),  New  Weetmin- 
ster  (1870). 

There  are  theological  schools  at  Lennoxville, 
Que.,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg. 

For  the  history  and  information  about  other  re- 
ligious bodies  of  Canada,  see  the  articles  on  the  dif- 
ferent denominations. 

Canada  has  a  good  system  of  public  instruction, 
each  province  managing  its  own  affairs  without 
centralized  system  for  the  entire  dominion.  EHe- 
mentary  schools,  high  schools  or  collegiate  insti- 
tutes, and  normal  schools  lead  up  to  the  university, 
and  a  good  education  is  within  the 
Edu-  reach  of  all.  The  expenses  are  met 
cation,  by  government  grants,  local  a8ses»- 
ments,  and  school  fees.  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  public 
educational  funds  by  the  agreement  of  1763,  and 
the  religious  question  has  led  to  complications  in 
some  localities.  In  Quebec  there  are  two  distinct 
boards  of  school  commissioners,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  each  having  its  portion  of  the 
public  funds  and  managing  its  schools  as  it  sees  fit. 
In  Manitoba  there  are  no  separate  schools,  but  re- 
ligious instruction  may  be  given  in  the  school 
buildings  by  Protestant  or  CathoUc  teachers. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Statistics  and  other  information  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Canadian  Almanac^  Toronto,  the  Sto- 
tUtical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  and  Le  Canada 
eccUncutiqite,  Montreal,  all  annuab,  the  last  Roman  Cath- 
olic. On  the  English  (Church  constilt:  £.  R  Stimson, 
Hittory  of  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Canada,  To- 
ronto, 1888;  J.  Langtry.  History  of  the  Church  in  Eastern 
Canada,  London.  1802.  There  is  also  a  Cydopadia  of 
Methodism  in  Canada,  Toronto.  1881.  For  early  Catholic 
relations  consult  the  monumental  work,  ed.  R.  G.  Thwaitea, 
Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  DocumerUs,  74  voU.,  Qeve- 
land,  1806-1001. 

CANARY  ISLANDS.    See  Africa,  III. 

CANDIDUS,  cOn-di'dQs  (WEISS),  PAITTALEON: 
Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Ybbs  (60  m.  w.  of 
Vienna),  Austria,  Oct.  7,  1540;  d.  at  Zweibrttcken 
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(55  m.  n.w.  of  Carlsruhe),  in  the  Palatinate,  Feb.  3, 
1608.  He  WBfl  sent  in  his  tenth  year  to  Andreas 
Cupicius,  Evangelical  preacher  at  Weissenkirchen, 
for  instruction.  When  his  teacher  was  persecuted 
by  the  Jesuits  on  account  of  his  faith  and  thrown 
into  prison,  Candidus  attended  him  as  famulus  and 
fled  with  him  to  Hungary.  Returning  to  his  na- 
tive land,  he  continued  his  studies  with  the  aid  of 
Vitus  Nuber,  abbot  of  Saussenstein  (near  Ybbs), 
and  when  he  also  was  persecuted,  Candidus  ac- 
companied him  to  Duke  Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken. 
He  received  a  scholarship  from  the  duke  which 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a  thorough  humanistic  and 
theological  education  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  he  spent  about  seven  years  from  1558; 
he  became  amanuensis  of  Hubert  Languet  and  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Melanchthon.  In  1565  he 
left  Wittenberg,  and,  after  having  taught  a  short 
time  in  the  Latin  school  of  Zweibrilcken,  became 
pastor  at  Hinzweiler,  then  deacon  at  Weisenheim 
and  ZweibrQcken,  and  in  1571  town  preacher  and 
general  superintendent  in  ZweibrQcken. 

The  Church  of  ZweibrQcken  had  been  founded  by 
Johannes  Schweblin  in  accordance  with  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Wittenberg  CJoncord  (q.v.)  of 
1536.  Duke  Wolfgang,  after  the  death  of  Melanch- 
thon, took  vigorous  measures  against  the  Philippists 
and  Calvinists  by  employing  strict  Lutherans  like 
Marbach,  Andre&,  and  Hesshus.  His  son,  John  I., 
continued  the  same  policy,  and  the  most  influential 
positions  were  filled  with  trustworthy  Lutherans 
such  as  Jacob  Heilbrunner  and  Jacob  Schopper. 
But  a  change  of  conditions  was  brought  about 
under  the  influence  of  the  Count  Palatine  John 
Casimir,  who  sent  his  cousin  Jolm  a  statement  of 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Reformed  princes  and 
theologians.  Thereupon  the  latter  demanded  in 
1578  a  general  convention  for  the  discussion  of 
these  questions.  Candidus,  who  had  always 
leaned  toward  Calvinism,  became  now  one  of  the 
most  influential  advocates  of  the  Reformed  cause, 
and  the  duke  himself  openly  confessed  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  although  he  had  signed  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Lutheran 
electoral  princes  were  of  no  avail,  nor  was  a  Lu- 
theran embassy  which  was  sent  in  1580,  consisting  of 
men  like  Marbach  and  Osiander.  Candidus  ac- 
cepted the  Reformed  Christology  and  the  Calvin- 
btic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  1585 
edited  a  catechism  which  contributed  considerably 
to  the  eradication  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  More- 
over, he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Re- 
formed theologians  of  Heidelberg  and  completed 
the  work  of  Calvinism  in  1588  by  his  ChriaUiche  und 
notwendige  Erkldrung  des  Catechismi  aus  GoUea 
Tf'''o^^  etc. ,  which  in  its  wording  and  sense  follows 
closely  the  Heidelberg  catechism.  The  Reformed 
Church  service  was  introduced  in  the  same  way. 
The  dissensions  were  renewed  in  1593  at  the  re- 
ligious colloquy  of  Neuburg,  where  the  ZweibrQcken 
theologians  protested  against  any  innovations  and 
attempted  to  show  their  agreement  with  the  Au- 
gustana.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Church  of  ZweibrQcken  has  been 
counted  among  the  Reformed  Churches.    Candidus 


was  also  active'  in  the  literary  field  and  has  left 
twenty  works,  written  mostly  in  Latin.  He  was 
especially  prolific  in  Latin  poetical  productions 
and  handled  the  elegiac  meabore  with  ability. 

(J.  Schneider.) 

Bibliooraphy:  F.  Butters,  PantaUon  CandiduB^  ein  LAena- 
hild,  ZweibrQcken.  1865;  L.  H&usser.  Omchichte  der 
rfieinitchen  Pfah,  Heidelberg,  1856;  ADB,  s.v.,  vol.  iii. 

CANDLEMAS:  The  popular  English  name  for 
the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Feb.  2, 
derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  blessing  candles 
on  that  day  for  use  in  church  and  elsewhere.  See 
Mary. 

CANDLEMAS  DAY.    See  Mary,  Festivals  of. 

CANDLER,  WARREN  AEJN:  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  b.  near  Villa 
Rica,  Ga.,  Aug.  23,  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.  (B.A.,  1875),  and  en- 
tered the  North  Georgia  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1875,  holding 
various  pastorates  \mtil  1886.  From  the  latter 
year  until  1888  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  official  organ  of  his  de- 
nomination, and  from  1888  to  1898  was  president 
of  Emory  College.  Since  1898  he  has  been  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In 
theology  he  is  a  Wesleyan  Arminian.  He  has 
written;  History  of  Sunday  Schools  (New  York, 
1880);  Georgians  Educational  Work  (Atlanta,  Ga., 
1893);  Christus  Auctor  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1900); 
High  Living  and  High  Lives  (1901);  and  Great  Re- 
vivals and  the  Great  Republic  (1904). 

CANDLES.  See  Lights,  Use  of,  in  Divine 
Service. 

CANDLISH,  ROBERT  SMITH:  One  of  the 
founders  and  a  leader  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  in  Edinburgh  Mar.  23,  1806;  d.  there  Oct. 
19,  1873.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1823), 
and  at  the  divinity  hall  1823-26;  was  licensed  in 
1828  and  served  as  assistant  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  of  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire;  in  1834  he 
became  minister  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  where 
his  talent  as  a  preacher  soon  made  him  famous. 
In  1839  he  publicly  identified  himself  with  the 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  afterward 
became  the  Free  Church,  and  in  all  the  public  pro- 
ceedings prior  to  the  disruption  in  1843,  especially 
in  the  debates  in  the  General  Assembly,  took  a 
leading  part;  after  the  disruption  he  was  foremost 
in  organizing  and  developing  the  Free  Church. 
His  eloquence  in  debate,  his  business  tact,  and  his 
high  character  enabled  him  to  retain  the  high  posi- 
tion he  had  gained  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  sharp 
and  abrupt  manner,  and  a  tendency  to  what  some 
considered  diplomatic  management.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1847  he  was  app>ointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  professor  of  divinity  in  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  but  declined  the  appointment,  pre- 
ferring to  continue  minister  of  St.  George's;  in 
1862,  however,  he  became  principal  of  New  (College, 
the  duties  involving  little  labor.  He  was  the 
chief  organizer  and  extender  of  the  school  system 
of  the  Free  Church,  which  was  afterward  incorpo- 
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rated. with  the  national  system  of  education;  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
1845.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  although 
his  books  did  not  attain  a  very  large  circulation; 
among  his  writings  were:  Contributions  Towards  the 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843-62;  rev.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1868);  Scripture 
Characters  and  Miscellanies  (London,  1850);  Ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Maurice's  Theological  Essays 
(1854);  Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour,  discourses  on  I 
Cor.  XV.  (Edinburgh,  1858);  The  Two  Great  Com- 
mandments,  sermons  on  Romans  xii.  (London, 
1860);  The  Atonement,  its  Reality,  Completeness,  and 
Extent  (1861);  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  first 
course  of  Cunningham  lectures  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  1864  (5th  ed.  enlarged,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1800);  The  First  Epistle  of  John  Expounded 
in  a  Scries  of  Lectures  (1866);  Discourses  Bearing 
upon  the  Sonship  and  Brotherhood  of  Believers  (1872); 
Sermons,  with  memoir  (1873);  and  The  Gospel  of 
Forgiveness,  a  series  of  discourses  ( 1878). 

Biblioqraphy:  W.  Wilson,  Memoriala  of  R.  S.  Candliah, 
Edinburgh,  1880  (with  a  concluding  chapter  on  his  char- 
acter as  a  theologian  by  Ilobort  liainy,  his  successor  as 
principal  of  New  CSollege);  Joan  L.  Watson,  Life  of  R.  S. 
Candliah,  London,  1882. 

CANISIUS,  ca-ni'si-us  or  ca-ni'shus,  PETRUS 
(Peter  Kanis,  Cams,  Canijs):  A  Jesuit  to  whom 
the  order  owes  its  spread  in  Germany;  b.  at 
Nymwegen,  in  the  Netherlands,  May  8,  1521;  d. 
at  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  Dec.  21,  1597.  He 
studied  at  Cologne  from  1535  to  1544  and  ob- 
tained the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  theology,  li- 
centiate of  arts,  and  master  of  arts  (i.e.,  doctor 
of  philosophy).  In  1543  he  went  to  the  Jesuit 
Pierre  Favre  (q.v.)  at  Mainz,  made  the  "  spiri- 
tual exercises "  (see  Jesuits)  under  his  guid- 
ance, and  entered  the  order  as  a  novice.  With 
nine  like-minded  companions  he  founded  se- 
cretly at  Cologne  the  first  Jesuit  colony,  but 
the  city  council  dissolved  the  body,  though  at 
the  intercession  of  the  imiversity  the  members 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city,  as  individuals. 
In  1545  Canisius  began  his  lectures,  preached, 
and  prepared  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  Latin  translation,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1546. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  fervent  orator,  who  had 
agitated  especially  against  the  archbishop  Hermann 
of  Wied,  who  inclined  toward  Protestantism,  had 
obtained  such  authority  among  the  strictly 
Catholic  party  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  it  delegated  him  as  mediator  to  the  im- 
I)ttrial  camp  at  Ulm.  Here  he  came  into  close 
relations  with  Cardinal  Otto  Truchsess,  bishop 
of  Augsburg,  who  was  destined  to  open  the  way 
for  him  into  Bavaria  and  insure  the  activity  of 
his  order.  Ignatius  Loyola  perceive«l  the  talent 
of  Canisius,  and,  to  perfect  him  in  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  the  order  and  make  him  a  chosen  vessel, 
called  the  young  man  to  Rome  and  employed 
him  for  two  years  in  Italy  at  Messina.  Upon  his 
return,  Canisius  commenced  his  work  in  Bavaria 
in  1549,  in  1552  at  Vienna  and  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, in  1555  at  Prague  with  the  two  objects  in 
view,  to  permeate  the  German  Catholics  with  the 


Jesuitic  spirit  of  piety,  and  to  repel  ProtestantiaiL 
At  Vienna  he  composed  the  Summa  dodriM 
Christianas,  the  '^  catechism,"  which  an  impend 
edict  soon  introduced  into  all  Austria;  in  four 
hundred  editions  published  during  130  years,  it 
proved  an  excellent  means  of  mental  training 
(Eng.  transl.,  Paris,  1588).  His  other  liteiuy 
productions  include  two  volumes  (Z>e  Johamt 
Baptista,  Dillingen,  1571,  and  De  Maria  Virguu, 
Ingolstadt,  1577),  written  against  the  *'  pestilentis- 
simum  opus,"  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  (q.v.).  But 
his  Hterary  activity  against  Protestantism  wu 
unimportant  compared  with  what  he  aooomplished 
as  teacher  in  Vienna,  Dillingen,  and  Ingolstadt,  as 
adviser  of  Catholic  princes,  and  as  preacher  and 
pastor  of  very  large  circles.  Besides  the  colleges 
already  mentioned,  the  order  owes  to  him  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  important  colleges  of  Augsbui;^ 
Munich,  and  Innsbruck,  and  its  spread  to  Poland. 
When  at  the  height  of  his  successes  he  attended 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562.  And  yet  in  the  long 
run  he  did  not  retain  the  confidence  of  the  leaders 
of  his  order.  The  general  stopped  him  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  preparing  a  third  volume  for 
the  refutation  of  the  "  Centuries "  {De  potestaU 
Petri  et  successorum).  His  last  achievement  was 
the  founding  of  a  new  college  at  Freiburg  in  Swit- 
zerland. K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  F.  Riess,  Der  Uliot  Petrua  CanUiut,  Fro- 
burg,  1865;  M.  Philippson,  La  Contre-RivoltUion  nUtfieum, 
Brussels,  1880;  Delplooe,  L'£tablUsemefU  de  la  compaQnit 
de  JfBue  dans  lea  Pays  Baa,  ib.  1887;  P.  Drew«.  Pdna 
Caniaiua,  der  crate  deutache  Jeauit,  Halle.  1802;  Ejriabda 
et  acta  P.  Caniaii,  ed.  O.  Braunsberger,  4  vola..  FreibuiSi 
1896-1905. 

CANO,  ca'nd  (Canus),  MELCHIOR :    A  scholastic 
Dominican  of  the  University  of  Alcala;  b.  at  Ta- 
ranc6n  (38  m.  w.  of  Cuenca),  Spain  [Jan.  1,  1509; 
d.  at  Toledo  Sept.   30,   1560],     He  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  espe- 
cially  in    those    concerning   the   doctrine   of  the 
Eucharist,  opposing  the   efforts   made   at   the  in- 
stance of    the  em|)eror  Ferdinand   that  the  cup 
should  be  given  to  the  laity.     Having  returned 
from  Trent,   Philip  II.   made  him  bishop  of  the 
Canaries,  without  residence  there,  as  he  became 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Castile.     His  principal 
works    are:    Prwiectiones    de    pceniientia    and    De 
sacramentis    (both     Salamanca,     1550),     and     his 
Loci  theologici  (1563),  consisting  of  twelve  books 
about  the  sources  whence    doctrinal    proofs    may 
be  derived;  the  "  authoriias  "  has  its  place  before 
the  "  ratio,"  and  the  principal  source  is  of  course 
tradition.     Although  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits, 
Cano  was  a  thoroughgoing  papal  theologian,  and  he 
was  a  scholastic,  although  he  opposed  "  false  "  sdio- 
lasticism.     For  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  he  had 
to  sufTer  denunciations  which  caused  his  citation 
to  Rome  in   1556  as  "  perditionis  filius,  Melchior 
Canus,  diabolicis  motus  suasionibus,  non  erubuit 
pn^dicare,   antichristum   venisse."     By   the  exer- 
tions of  the  Spanish  government  the  citation  was 
not  headed.     But  the  Loci  theoloffici  were  placed 
on  the  Lisbon  index  in  1624,  and  were  much  altered 
by  the  expurgator.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliooraphy:  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  rtrboienen 
Backer,  i.  303  et  passim.  Bonn,  1883;  F.  Caballero.  C<m- 
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quenaea  illuatm.  II.  Melchior  Cano,  pp.  270,  382,  Madrid, 
1871. 

CANON :  A  word  used  in  a  variety  of  senses  in 
ecclesiastical  terminology,  all  more  or  less  related 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  kandn, 
"  a  straight  rod  or  bar,  rule,  standard."  (1)  The 
decisive  list  of  the  books  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (see  Canon  of  Scriptuke). 
(2)  In  ancient  usage,  any  official  church  list,  as  of 
those  who  were  to  be  commemorated  in  the  liturgy, 
whence  the  tenn  canonization,  or  of  the  clergy 
attached  to  a  certain  church,  whence  (3)  A  mem- 
ber of  a  body  of  clergy  living  together  imder  a 
more  or  less  definite  rule  in  connection  with  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  or  in  a  quasimonas- 
tic  organization  as  canons  regular  (see  Chapter; 
AuousTiNiANs;  Premonstratensians).  (4)  The 
decree  or  decision  of  a  council  for  the  regulation  of 
doctrine  or  discipline  (see  Canon  Law).  (5)  The 
fixed,  most  important  portion  of  the  mass,  from 
the  Sanctis  to  the  Pater  noster,  (6)  In  the  hym- 
nology  of  the  Eastern  Church,  an  important  class 
of  long  and  elaborate  hymns  usually  simg  in  the 
morning  office,  founded  mainly  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canticles  then  used,  and  composed  of  either 
eight  or  nine  odes. 

CANONESS :  A  member  of  a  company  of  women 
under  the  rule  of  an  abbess  and  bound  by  vows  of 
celibacy  and  obedience,  but  not  by  one  of  pov- 
erty. Some  canonesses  were  "  secular,"  and  the 
houses  they  lived  in  were  homes  for  ladies  of  the 
nobility;  but  others  were  "religious"  and  lived  in 
nunneries  of  the  Benedictine  or  Augustinian  order. 
Few  of  these  establishments  survived  the  Refor- 
mation, and  their  inmates  generally  became  Prot- 
estants. Some  of  the  houses  became  Protestant 
homes  for  noble  ladies,  as  those  at  Gandcrsheim, 
Herford,  and  Quedlinbui^  in  Germany. 

CANON  LAW. 

I.  Defmition  and  General  Dis-  Africa  (§1). 

cuasion.  Spain  (§  2). 

II.  Collections  of  Canons  and  British  Isles  (§  3). 

Decretals.  Prankish  Empire  (§  4). 

1.  Karly  History.  6.  Further  Systematizat ion. 

2.  First  Codihcation.  Forerunners  of  Gratian 

3.  Earliest  Western  Collec-  (§1). 

tions.  Gratian  (§  2). 

The  Qxiesnelliana  (§  1).  6.  Collections  of  Decretals. 
The  PriHca  ( §  2) .  Before  Gregory  IX.  ( §1 ). 

Collections  of  Dionysius  Collection      of     Gregory 

(5  3).  (§  2). 

4.  Next   period,   by  Conn-  Supplements  to  It  (§  3). 

tries.  7.  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

Canon  law  is  the  sum  total  of  the  legal  enact- 
ments of  the  Church. 

L  Definition  and  General  Discussion:  In  mod- 
em times  the  differences  between  various  Christian 
Churches  have  brought  about  a  variance  of  law, 
since  it  springs  in  the  first  instance  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness;  and 
it  is  thus  possible  to  speak  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  canon  law.  While  the  expression  is 
most  commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mer, it  is  not  quite  coextensive  or  identical  with 
the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  desig- 
nates rather  the  content  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici 
(sec  below,  II.,  7),  in   contrast  with    t!io     newer 


regulations  based  on  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  concordats  and  bulls  of  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Vatican 
Council.  These  have  in  many  particulars  mochfied 
or  superseded  the  older  law,  until  a  new  codifica- 
tion of  the  whole  mass  of  enactments  has  become 
necessary,  and  is  now  contemplated  under  the 
direction  of  Pope  Pius  X. 

The  canon  law,  in  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  the 
term,  contains  a  large  number  of  regulations  per- 
taining to  matters  wliich,  according  to  modem 
constitutions,  have  been  withdrawn  from  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  and  placed  under  the  oniinary 
secular  tribunals.  These  provisions  have  thus 
ceased  to  be  operative.  They  include  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  the  legal  status  of 
heretics,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  etc.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  it  is  tme,  still  maintains  in 
theory  the  permanent  validity  of  these  enactments, 
and  claims  the  same  preeminent  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  as  it  possessed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Since  the  Reformation  and  the  upbuilding 
of  modem  nationalities,  however,  the  principle  of 
the  unity  of  jurisdiction  and  the  authority  of  the 
law  has  proved  irreconcilable  with  these  claims.  The 
freedom  and  hidependence  conceded  to  the  Church 
in  the  ordering  of  its  own  internal  affairs  by  no 
means  involves  the  absolute  supremacy  and  validity 
of  the  canon  law  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  civil  law,  or  releases  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities from  their  responsibility  and  their  obedience 
to  the  State;  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  like 
all  other  freedom  in  the  modem  world,  is  a  free- 
dom within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  But  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  appeals  to  divine  mission 
and  inaUenable  rights  in  support  of  its  protest 
against  these  limitations,  and  has  occasionally 
provoked  serious  conflicts  by  insistence  upon  its 
position  in  this  matter.  Protestantism  from  the 
very  start  took  a  much  more  restricted  view  of  the 
extent  of  ecclesiastical  operations  and  of  the  au- 
thority of  its  own  law,  sometimes,  where  it  is 
established,  working  directly  with  the  State,  but 
always  submitting  without  question  to  civil  ordi- 
nances. The  difference  is  seen  again  in  the  fact 
that  wliile  Roman  Catholicism  recognizes  only 
one  Church,  and  thus  only  one  valid  church  law, 
P*rotestantism,  though  holding  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  tme  one,  does 
not  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  creatures, 
and  conceiies  to  the  various  bodies  wliich  it  con- 
ceives as  forming  an  in\nsible  unity  the  right  to 
their  own  independent  action  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation. 

Canon  law,  the  outcome  of  the  Chiu'ch's  devel- 
opment, rests  upon  positive  enactment,  and  the 
attempt  to  constmct  a  natural  ecclesiastical  law 
on  rational  principles  must  necessarily  fail,  setting 
as  it  does  arbitrary  and  subjective  views  in  place 
of  the  positive  data  of  church  history.  A  philo- 
8oj)hical  treatment  of  church  law  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  great  importance.  It  grasps  in  their 
entirety  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  as 
a  basis  the  actual  development  has  taken  place, 
correlates  them  with  the  objective  conceptions 
and  princii)le8  of  the  Church  itself,  and  in  this  way 
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discovers  not  only  the  errors  and  deviations  but 
the  inevitable  tendencies  and  direction  of  the  de- 
velopment. In  modem  times,  since  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  boundary  between  Church  and  State, 
doubt  hiis  been  cast  upon  the  independence  of  the 
church  law,  as  if  there  could  be  no  law  without 
the  action  of  the  State,  and  what  passed  for  law 
outside  this  action  was  only  an  ethical  standard, 
not  a  juridical.  The  law  of  the  State,  however, 
in  its  essence,  is  a  product  not  so  much  of  the  State 
as  of  the  national  consciousness  of  what  is  just, 
and  really  precedes  rather  than  follows  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  State;  its  standards  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  sanction  until  the  State  declares  its  readi- 
ness to  enforce  them  by  pains  and  penalties.  The 
Church  as  a  distinct  moral  order  is  qualified  to 
regulate  and  develop  its  own  internal  functions 
and  institutions  of  its  own  motion.  It  is  true  that 
until  recently  Protestant  churches  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  organized,  especially  in  England  and 
Germany,  by  secular  legislation;  but  this  state 
of  things  is  really  an  anomalous  one,  not  corre- 
sponding to  the  essential  idea  and  meaning  of  the 
Church.  The  result  of  the  modem  settlement 
has  been  in  most  cases  to  leave  the  Church  free 
to  develop  independently  its  own  system,  without 
the  need  of  any  special  permission  or  privilege  from 
the  State  in  order  to  give  such  regulations  the  force 
of  law  within  the  Church.  Its  members  realize 
that  they  are  bound  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  or- 
dinances because  they  have  come  into  being  in 
a  regular  and  legal  manner,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  not  repealed  in  the  same  manner.  This  obli- 
gation is  not  a  mere  matter  of  conscience,  but  rests 
on  a  basis  of  positive  law,  because  the  standards 
of  action  Imposed  by  it  are  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Nor 
does  the  Church  lack  means  to  enforce  obedience 
by  the  withdrawal  of  blessings  which  it  alone  is 
empowered  to  impart  and  equally  empowered  to 
withhold.  According  to  the  Protestant  conception, 
it  is  tme,  the  binding  force  of  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations is  to  a  grcnit  extent  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  individuMl  to  be  and  remain  a  member  of  the 
church  fellowship.  E.  Sehlino. 

n.  Collections  of  Canons  and  Decretals. — 1.  Early 
History:  In  the  first  three  centuries  the  term  canon 
was  applied  to  the  standard  of  right  living  accepted 
in  the  Church,  resting  partly  on  written  and  partly 
on  oral  tradition.  When  the  synods,  especially 
the  general  ones,  became  the  main  agents  in  the 
development  of  church  life,  their  decisions  on  points 
of  practise  were  also  known  as  canons — though 
this  name  was  not  usually  applied  to  the  decrees 
of  local  synods  until  the  sixth  century,  after  their 
inclusion  in  the  great  and  widely  circulated  col- 
lections nad  given  them  a  status  and  an  authority 
in  a  measure  analogous  to  those  of  the  ecumenical 
councils.  With  the  development  of  the  primatial 
l>ower  of  the  pope,  the  name  came  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  to  be  applied  also  to  his 
decrees,  and  finally  its  use  was  extended  in  medi- 
eval terminology  to  any  ecclesiastical  enactment. 
The  collections  of  canons  were  made  up  at  first 
of  the  decrees  of  councils  and  of  popes;  later  col- 
lections include,  in  addition  to  these,  excerpts  from 


the  Fathers,  from  letters  and  regulations  of  bishopa, 
from  Scriptiure,  and  even  from  Roman  law,  Prank- 
ish capitularies,  and  ordinances  of  German  em- 
perors. The  Council  of  Trent  employed  the  word 
exclusively  for  dogmatic  propositions  couched  in 
juridical  form  and  followed  by  an  anathema. 

2.  First  Codifloation:  During  the  primitive  age 
of  the  Church,  when  its  constitution  and  discifdine 
rested  quite  simply  upon  the  precepts  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  the  new  problems  which  were 
later  to  make  the  Christian  life  more  complicated 
had  not  yet  come  up,  there  was  no  need  for  a  cod- 
ification of  the  laws.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Canons  (q.v.)  are  the  product  of  a  later  age.  Hie 
systematic  formulation  of  law  began  with  the  closer 
organization  of  the  Church  and  the  holding  of 
synods.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  Codex  carumum 
is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedoo 
(451),  at  which  certain  canons  were  read  to  the 
assembly  from  a  collection.  These,  though  num- 
bered consecutively  in  the  collection,  can  be  iden- 
tified as  the  sixth  of  NicsBa  (325)  and  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  of  Antioch  (332). 
This  collection,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  coo- 
tained  the  canons  of  several  councils,  begixmin^ 
with  the  twenty  of  Nicsea  and  possibly  closiiif 
with  those  of  Antioch,  including  between  these 
twenty-five  of  Ancyra  (314),  fotirteen  of  Neo- 
csesarea  (314),  and  twenty  of  Gangra  (c  365). 
There  were  undoubtedly  other  collections  known 
in  this  period;  one,  which  is  still  recognisable  in 
the  oldest  Western  Latin  version,  which  omitted 
the  canons  of  Antioch;  others  which  included 
those  of  Laodicea  (between  347  and  381),  CJon- 
stantinople  (381),  and  Chalcedon  (451);  and  still 
others  which  had  also  those  of  Sardica  (347)  and 
Ephesus  (431).  There  is,  however,  no  basis  for 
the  supposition  that  either  the  collection  read  from 
at  the  Council  at  Chalcedon  or  any  other  of  these 
collections  had  an  official  character. 

8.  Earliest  Western  CoUeotions:  Of  these  Greek 
canons,  only  those  of  Nicsea  were  at  first  accepted 
in  the  West,  and  those  of  Sardica  in  the  Latin 
original.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century,  however, 
there  were  collections  here  also  of  Greek  canons 
in  a  Latin  version,  through  which  the  E^astem 
decrees  gradually  acquired  authority.  Of  these 
three  deserve  special  mention.  (1)  The  Isidorian 
version,  incorrectly  so  called  because 
I.  The     it  is  found  in  the  great  collection  long 

Que«ne/-  ascribed  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  is  the 
liana.  oldest.  It  seems  to  have  included 
originally  only  the  canons  comprised 
in  the  oldest  Greek  collection,  to  which  those  of 
Antioch,  Laodicea,  and  Constantinople  were  added 
later.  It  was  probably  made  in  Italy;  its  date 
can  not  be  determined,  but  its  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons  was  known  in  Gaul  as  early  as  439.  It  was 
first  published  in  1675  by  Paschasius  Quesnell. 
from  a  manuscript  at  Oxford  of  a  collection  appar- 
ently made  in  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
(2)  The  Versio  prisca,  made  in  Italy  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  which  contains  the  canons 
of  Ancyra,  Neocassarea,  Nicsea,  Antioch,  Gangra. 
Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon;   frequent  use  was 
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made  of  it  for  the  completion  of  the  Isidorian 
version  and  for  other  collections,  especially  Italian. 

It  was  first  published  by  Justeau  in 
2.  The  the  Bibliotheca  juris  canonici  from 
Priaca.      an   imperfect  manuscript,  then  more 

fully  and  accurately  by  the  Ballerini 
brothers.  (3)  That  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
probably  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  revised  early  in  the  sixth.     It  contains  fifty 

"apostolic  canons";  those  of  Nicaia, 

3.  Collec-    Ancyra,  Neocaesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
tions  of      Laodicea,  and  Constantinople  from  a 

Dionysius.  Greek  collection;  from  another  twenty- 
seven  of  Chalcedon  in  a  new  version; 
twenty-one  of  Sardica  in  the  Latin  original;  and  the 
acts  of  the  Synod  of  Carthage  (419).  Somewhat 
later,  probably  under  Pope  Symmachus  (498-514), 
Dionysius  made  another  collection  of  all  the  decrees 
of  popes  known  to  him,  including  those  of  Siricius, 
Innocent  I.,  Zosimus,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine  I., 
Leo  I.,  Gelasius  I.,  and  Anastasius  II.  Of  a  third 
collection  made  by  order  of  Pope  Hormisdas 
(514-523),  and  containing  the  original  text  of 
Greek  canons  with  a  Latin  version,  only  the 
prologue  is  extant.  The  first  two,  however, 
combined  into  one,  soon  acquired  preeminent 
consideration;  Cassiodorus  (d.  536)  says  that  they 
were  universally  preferred  in  the  Roman  church 
of  his  time;  they  were  used  in  Africa,  the  Prankish 
church,  Spain,  England,  and  Ireland.  They  were 
supplemented  in  course  of  time  by  the  decretals 
of  Hilary,  Simplicius,  Felix,  Symmachus,  Hormis- 
das, and  Gregory  II.  A  codex  thus  enlarged  was 
presented  by  Adrian  II.  to  Charlemagne  in  774; 
this  was  taken,  after  the  Capitnlare  ecclesiaaticum 
of  789,  as  the  basis  of  the  Prankish  capitularies, 
and  probably  sanctioned  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen 
in  802  as  the  official  code  of  the  Prankish  church. 

4.  Next  Period,  by  Conntries:  The  canonical 
collections  of  the  succeeding  period  may  most 
conveniently  be  grouped  under  their  respective 
countries'  In  Africa  discipline  rested  primarily 
on  the  decrees    of   home  councils,  special   weight 

being  given  to  the  Synod  of  Carthage 

1.  Africa,    in  419,  with  whose  acts  those  of  the 

synods  held  under  Aureliiis  from  393 
were  incorporated.  These  are  the  canons  included, 
though  imperfectly,  in  the  collection  of  Dionysius; 
they  were  later  translated  into  Greek  and  received 
into  Oriental  collections.  Of  other  African  col- 
lections only  two  require  special  mention — that 
made  before  546  by  Fulgentius  Perrandus,  a  Car- 
thaginian deacon,  under  the  name  of  Breviatio 
canonurrtf  containing  some  of  the  Greek  canons  in 
the  Isidorian  version  and  African  canons  down  to 
523,  and  the  Concordia  canonumj  compiled  c.  690  (?) 
by  Cresconius,  possibly  a  bishop. 

Spain  had  its  collections  of  canons  and  decretals 
in  the  sixth  century,  as  is  shown  by  the  acts  of  the 

Council  of  Braga  in  563  and  the  Third 

2.  Spain,    of  Toledo  in  579.     The  enforcement 

of  order  and  discipline  required  a 
completer  codification,  and  a  large  collection  seems 
to  have  been  made  at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo 
(633).  By  later  additions  it  acquired  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  printed  (Madrid,  1808).     Its  first 


or  conciliar  part  contains  the  Greek  canons  found 
in  the  Isidorian  version,  those  of  Sardica,  those  of 
the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople  (681),  and 
two  letters  of  Cyril  under  the  name  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus;  nine  African  councils;  sixteen  Gallic 
ooxmcihi,  from  314  to  549;  and  thirty-six  Spanish, 
from  305  (?)  to  694.  In  this  last  division,  to  the 
•canons  of  the  Second  Council  of  Braga  is  appended 
a  collection  made  by  Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga, 
a  native  of  Pannonia  (d.  about  580),  by  free  trans- 
lation and  selection  of  Greek,  African,  Gallic,  and 
Spanish  canons.  The  second  part  contains  decre- 
tals of  the  popes  from  Damasus  to  Gregory  I.,  in- 
cluding all  that  Dionysius  had  placed  in  his.  The 
compiler  of  this  great  collection,  usually  cited  as 
Hiapanaf  is  unknown.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Isidore  of  Seville  had  any  direct  hand  in 
it;  his  name  was  first  connected  with  it  by  the 
compiler  of  the  False  Decretals,  who  incorporated 
the  older  and  genuine  collection  with  them. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Celtic  church  developed 
a  disciplinary  system  of  its  own  in  synods  of  whose 
proceedings  scarcely  anything  has  been  preserved. 
For  certain  fifth-  and  sixth-century  canons  of  a 
penitential     nature,     see     Penitential     Books. 
The   Anglo-Saxon   church   in   like  manner  relied 
for  a  long  time  on  its  own  legislative  resources, 
though    the    collection    of    Dionysius 
3.  British    was  ^own  here  in  the  seventh  century. 
Isles.       Except  the  penitential  ordinances  of 
Theodore,     Bede,     and     Egbert,     no 
Anglo-Saxon  canons  are  extant.    There  is,  however, 
an  Irish  collection  of  the  seventh  century  or  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth,  compiled  from  Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  numerous  Greek,  African,  Gallic,  Spanish, 
and  Irish  synods,  and  papal  decretals.     The  large 
number  of  Irish  canons  gives  a  specially  interesting 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  church  life  there. 

The  Prankish  empire,  before  the  period  mentioned 
above,  possessed  a  number  of  collections  of  Greek, 
Gallic,  and  Spanish  canons  and  papal  decretals, 
which,  however,  need  no  detailed  consideration. 
Besides  the  enlarged  Dionysian  collection,  the 
Hispana  was  also  known  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  was  used  to  complete  the  Codex  sent 
by  Adrian.  The  large  extent  of  this  material  and 
its  lack  of  chronological  arrangement  soon  brought 
about  attempts  at  selection  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment, which  were  frequent  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  and  of  which  some  deserve 
4.  Prankish  special  mention.  (1)  A  collection  in 
Empire.  381  chapters,  sometimes  found  inde- 
pendently, sometimes  as  a  fourth  book 
to  the  canonical  work  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Archbishop  Egbert  of  York.  It  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  use  made  of  it  by  Regino  (see  below, 
5)  and  of  the  help  which  it  gives  toward  explain- 
ing a  number  of  erroneous  titles  which  passed  over 
into  this  and  the  Decreta  of  Burchard  and  Gratian. 
(2)  The  Collectio  Acherianaf  so  called  from  its 
first  publisher  D^Ach^ry,  extant  in  numerous  manu- 
scripts and  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Its  canons,  divi- 
ded into  three  books,  are  taken  without  exception 
from  Adrian's  edition  of  Dionysius  and  from  the 
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Hispana.  (3)  The  Penitential  of  Halitgar  of  Cam- 
brai,  compiled  between  817  and  831  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Ebbo  of  Reims.  Of  its  five  books 
the  first  two  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
I.  and  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  while  the  larger  part 
of  the  last  three,  as  well  as  the  prologue,  come 
from  the  two  collections  just  named,  especially  the 
second.  All  three  of  these  collections  are  con- 
structed with  special  regard  to  the  penitential  sys- 
tem of  the  time;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  col- 
lections made  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  particularly 
the  Liber  pcsnitentium  ad  Otgarium  of  841  and  the 
Epiatola  ad  Heribaldum  of  853,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  is  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  by 
appeals  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the  old 
canons  and  decretals.  A  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter is  seen  in  the  Capitula  episcoporum,  or  small 
collections  made  by  individual  bishops,  sometimes 
with  the  assent  of  diocesan  synods,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  own  subjects,  usually  from  larger 
works,  but  occasionally  including  their  own  edicts 
and  the  provisions  of  local  law. 

6.  Further  Systematization:  The  great  influ- 
ence of  the  secular  power  on  ecclesiastical  action 
in  the  Carolingian  period  tended  to  add  to  the 
earlier  church  law  a  large  amount  of  material,  fre- 
quently covering  matters  of  church  discipline,  in 
the  capitularies  of  the  Prankish  kings.  Efforts  at 
systematization  were  soon  called  forth  in  this  field 
also  by  practical  needs.  The  first  was  that  of 
Abbot  Ansegis,  which,  however,  as  it  contains 
notliing  but  capitularies,  does  not  need  further  con- 
sideration here.  It  is  different  from  the  work 
which  Benedict  Levita  of  Mainz  compiled  in  three 
books.  Its  purpose,  according  to  him,  was  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  Ansegis,  but  the  im- 
perial law^s  form  only  a  small  part  of  its  contents, 
which  are  far  more  largely  taken  from  the  Bible, 
the  Fathers,  the  ancient  canons,  with  Roman 
statute  and  German  common  law.  The  special  in- 
terest of  this  collection  is  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands,  or  has  been  thought  to  stand,  to  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  (q.v.). 

Between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries  a  large 
nimiber  of  compilations  came  into  being,  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  wealth  of  material  scat- 
tered throughout  the  older  works  into  practical 
relation  with  the  more  modem  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples.    Unlike   the   smaller   collections   described 
above,  which  usually  served  rather  local  interests, 
these  are  as  a  rule  of  considerable  size  and  suf- 
ficiently general  to  be  used  outside  the  limits  of 
the   diocese    in  which    they  originate.     Some  of 
them  attained  a  wide  currency  and  no  little  prac- 
tical importance;    but  only  a  few  of  them  need 
be  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  (1)  The 
as    yet    unpublished    Collectio    Anselmo    dedicata, 
taking  its  name  from  an  Archbishop  Anselm,  prob- 
ably Anselm  II.  of  Milan  (883-897). 
I.  Fore-    It  is  certainly  Italian   in   origin;  its 
runners     material  is  taken  partly  from  Adrian's 
of  Gratian.  edition  of  Dionysius  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  Carthaginian,  Gallic,  and 
Spanish   councils   from   the  Hispana,   and   partly 
from  the  False  Decretals,  the  Regiatrum  of  Gregory 
I.,  two  Roman  synods  under  Zacharias  (743)  and 


Eugenius  II.  (826),  the  laws  of  Justinian,  and  the 
Novellas  of  Julian — though  probably  this  last  part 
was  interpolated  afterward.  It  is  important  not 
only  as  being  the  first  to  make  a  thorough  use  of 
the  code  of  Justinian,  but  as  being  the  source  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Decretum  of  Burchard,  and 
through  it  of  that  of  Gratian.  (2)  The  Libri  dvo 
de  cau8i8  synodalibus  et  disciplinis  ecclesiasticis,  com- 
piled by  Regino,  abbot  of  Priim  about  906,  at  the 
request  of  Rathbod,  archbishop  of  Treves,  to  be 
used  by  him  and  his  representatives  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  diocese.  This  work,  interesting  as 
another  source  of  Burchard's  as  well  as  for  its  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  synodal  courts  and  the 
practise  of  its  time,  was  later  enlarged,  revised, 
and  borrowed  from  in  a  whole  series  of  similar 
collections.  (3)  The  Decretum  (Liber  decretorum, 
Collectarium)  of  Bishop  Burchard  of  Worms,  com- 
piled between  1012  and  1023.  The  important 
material  contained  in  its  twenty  books  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  church  discipline  and  order. 
A  peculiarity  of  Burchard  is  that  he  frequently 
ascribes  canons  of  councils  and  excerpts  from  Ro- 
man law,  the  capitularies,  or  penitential  ordinances 
to  one  of  the  older  popes  or  councils,  evidently 
with  the  view  of  assiuring  their  reception  as  author- 
itative— thus  misleading  later  compilers,  especially 
Gratian.  (4)  The  Collectio  duodecim  partium,  stiU 
unprinted;  apparently  made  by  a  German  very 
soon  after  the  completion  of  Burchard's.  Theiner, 
who  was  the  first  to  call  attention  (in  his  Disqui- 
sitiones  criticWy  Rome,  1836)  to  the  importance  of 
this  collection,  was  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  it  was  a  source  of  Burchard's;  but  the  relation 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  It  contains,  however,  a 
number  of  interesting  Prankish  and  German  canons, 
some  of  them  probably  copied  directly  from  the 
original  documents.  (5)  The  collection  of  Bishop 
Anselm  of  Lucca  (d.  1086),  which  was  incorporated 
almost  bodily  in  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  and  which 
contains  a  number  of  papal  decretals  not  previously 
known,  and  probably  taken  from  the  Roman  ar- 
chives. (6)  The  collection  of  Cardinal  Deusdedit, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Victor  III.  (1086-87),  in  four 
books,  of  which  the  last  deals  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  from  secular  interference,  and  thus 
introduces  an  element  new  to  these  collections. 
The  ample  use  made  of  the  Lateran  archives  gives 
a  special  interest  to  his  collection,  much  of  which 
is  also  in  Gratian.  (7)  and  (8)  are  two  collections 
attributed  to  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres  (d.  1117) — 
the  Decretum  in  seventeen  books  and  the  Pannor- 
mia  in  eight.  The  relation  of  these  two  works  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  and  if  Ivo's 
authorship  of  the  Pannormia,  at  one  time  often 
denied,  is  now  considered  certain,  the  Decretumy 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  recently  thought  not 
to  be  Ids.  Both,  however,  were  abundantly  drawn 
upon  by  Gratian,  as  was  also,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  another  unpublished  collection  (9),  known 
under  the  name  of  Collectio  trium  partium.  Its 
first  part  contains  papal  decretals  down  to  Urban 
II.  (d.  1099)  in  chronological  order,  though  not 
complete;  the  second,  canons  of  councils,  similarly 
arranged;  the  third,  a  separate  collection  of  canons 
taken  from  the  Decretum  of  Ivo.     (10)  A    woA 
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frequently  used  by  the  Corredares  Romani  (see 
below,  7)  is  that  compiled  by  a  certain  Cardinal 
Gregorj'  in  1144,  principally  from  the  two  collec- 
tions Anselmi  and  Anselmo  dedicata.  It  is  usually 
cited  as  PolycarpuSy  from  the  designation  given 
to  it  by  the  compiler  himself  in  his  preface,  ad- 
dressed to  Bishop  Didacus  of  ComposteUa. 

These  collections,  from  such  diverse  coimtries 
and  periods,  had  many  defects  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  practical  use.  There  was  no  sort  of  gen- 
eral arrangement,  but  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  imi- 
versal  and  local  law  were  inextricably  mixed  up; 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  were  nimierous; 
many  regulations  had  become  obsolete,  and  been 
replaced  in  actual  practise  by  others.  There  was 
great  need  for  the  compilation  of  a  new 
2.  Gratian.  work  which  should  give  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  law  that  was  in 
force.  This  was  imdertaken  by  Gratian,  a  brother 
of  the  Camaldolite  monastery  of  St.  Felix  at  Bo- 
logna. Between  1139  and  1142  he  compiled  a 
work  entitled  Concordantia  diacordanHvm  canonum, 
though  since  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  it  has 
usually  been  known  simply  as  the  Decretum  Gra- 
Hani.  It  is  composed  principally  of  the  material 
foimd  in  (3)  and  (5)  to  (10)  of  the  works  named 
in  the  last  section,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  twenty  "  distinctions  "  in  the  first  part 
contain  propositions  as  to  the  sources  of  law,  which 
Gratian  designates  as  a  treatise  on  decretals, 
followed  by  other  treatises  on  qualifications  for  ordi- 
nation, on  ordination,  and  on  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tion. The  second  part,  though  other  subjects  occa- 
sionally come  in,  is  mainly  devoted  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  offenses,  and  legal  proceedings,  deal- 
ing in  the  last  nine  cauace  with  the  law  of  matri- 
mony, with  a  separate  treatise  on  penance  put  into 
the  thirty-third.  The  last  part,  entitled  "  Of  con- 
secration," deals  with  religious  functions,  and  espe- 
cially the  sacraments,  in  five  distinctions.  The 
feature  most  characteristic  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  that  Gratian  did  not  content  himself  with  col- 
lecting canons  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  they  related  and  arranging  them 
after  a  certain  rather  unsatisfactory  system,  but 
in  the  first  two  parts  himself  elucidated  these  prin- 
ciples in  (generally  short)  explanations  to  which 
he  appended  the  canons  as  pUices  justificoHves.  In 
these  dicta  of  his  the  attempt  is  frequently  visible 
to  reconcile  or  eliminate  the  discrepancies  appearing 
in  the  canons  as  they  stand. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Decretum,  in  spite  of  all 
its  defects,  met  a  practical  want  of  its  day  is  seen 
by  the  approval  and  currency  which  it  attained. 
The  older  collections  were  superseded  by  it;  the 
work  which  Cardinal  Laborans  put  together  in 
1182,  containing  much  the  same  material  with  a 
really  better  arrangement,  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  wide  popularity  of  Gratian's  work  is 
to  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  it  appeared 
at  a  time  when  Bologna  was  the  headquarters  for 
the  study  of  law.  The  laborious  activity  of  the 
glossators  of  the  Roman  law  afforded  a  model  for 
the  application  of  the  same  learned  method  to 
Gratian's  material.  He  himself  lectured  upon  it, 
Buid  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
U.-26 


canonists  who,  in  addition  to  their  lectures,  like 
the  civil  jurists,  expounded  separate  passages  of 
the  Decretum  by  glosses  or  commentaries  (see 
Glosses  and  Glossators  of  Canon  Law).  In 
this  way  it  became  known  far  and  wide;  and  its 
authority  was  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  popes  made  use  of  it  and  cited  it.  It  was 
never,  indeed,  expressly  confirmed  by  any  pope,  or 
received  in  the  Church  as  an  official  codex;  but 
the  influence  of  the  imiversity  insured  its  respect- 
ful acceptance  and  its  application  in  practise.  It 
was  not  long  before  others,  particularly  a  pupil  of 
Gratian's  named  Paucapaleo,  added  canons  here 
and  there  to  make  it  more  complete — at  first  in 
the  form  of  marginal  glosses,  but  later  as  a  part  of 
the  text,  with  the  designation  Palea,  which  must 
have  referred  originally  to  the  above-named  scholar 
(though  other  interpretations  have  been  attempted) 
and  then  have  been  adopted  as  a  specific  term  for 
these  additions.  That  they  must  early  have  crept 
into  the  text  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  accepted  in  the  work  of  Cardi- 
nal Laborans,  a  few  years  later. 

6.  OolleotionB  of  Decretals:  Great  as  was  the 
popularity  and  the  practical  importance  which  the 
Decretum  acquired  at  the  outset,  it  appeared,  none 
the  less,  in  a  period  characterized  by  great  legisla- 
tive activity  on  the  part  of  the  popes,  who  were  now 
approaching  the  height  of  their  power.  The  decre- 
tals issued  from  the  twelfth  centuiy  on  contained 
an  extraordinary  wealth  of  new  material  for  eccle- 
siastical law,  which  in  many  particulars  altered  and 
further  developed  the  previous  discipline  of  the 
Church;  and  thus  it  was  not  long  before  the  work 
of  Gratian,  which,  when  it  was  compiled,  represented 
practically  the  whole  extant  canon  law,  came  in- 
evitably to  be  regarded  as  antiquated  or  incom- 
plete, and  the  need  of  new  collections  was  felt. 
These,  because  they  were  composed  almost  wholly 
of  papal  decrees  and  the  canons  of  councils  held 
under  the  pope's  eye,  were  usually  known  as  col- 
lectiones  decretaUum. 

Of  such  collections  made  before  Gregory  IX., 
five  deserve  special  mention.  (1)  The  Breviarium 
extravaganiium,  completed  about  1191  by  Bernard, 
dean  of  Pa  via.  The  title  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  laws  included  in  it,  principally  new  ones,  were 
such  as  were  not  found  in  the  Decretum,  but,  so  to 
speak,  wandered  about  homeless  (extra  Decretum 
vagantea).  Bernard  took  his  material  partly  from 
some  older  collections,  of  which  he  names  explic- 
itly the  Corpus  canonum  (probably  the  CoUectio 
Anselmo  dedicata)  and  Burchard,  and  partly,  espe- 
cially for  the  newer  decretals,  from  collections  made 
after  Gratian.  In  the  division  and  arrangement 
of  his  work,  he  evidently  took  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian for  a  model.  The  &st  book  deals  with  eccle- 
siastical offices  and  prerequisites  for  judgment;  the 
second,  with  judicisJ  tribunals  and  their  procedure; 
the  third,  with  the  clergy  and  relig- 
I.  Before  ious  orders;  the  fourth,  with  mar- 
Gregory  IX.  riage,  and  the  fifth  with  crime  and  its 
pimishment.  The  work  was  accepted 
by  the  Bolognese  teachers,  and,  as  the  first  of  its 
kind,  became  known  as  Compilatio  prima.  (2)  By 
order  of  Innocent  III.  the  papal  notaiy  Petrus  Col- 
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livacinus  of  Benevento  made  a  collection  of  the  de- 
cretals of  that  pope,  issued  in  the  first  eleven  years  of 
his  pontificate,  to  1210,  based  upon  two  earlier  ones 
which  had  not  been  received  at  Bologna  because 
they  contained  unauthentic  documents.  Innocent, 
sending  the  new  work  to  the  universities,  guaranteed 
its  fidelity  to  the  RegestOf  thus  making  it  the  first 
codification  of  canon  law  expressly  authorized  by 
any  pope.  This  Compilatio  tertia,  as  it  is  called, 
markis  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  canon  law. 
The  action  of  Honorius  III.,  and  still  more  of  Greg- 
ory IX.,  shows  how  the  development  of  ecclesias- 
tical law  had  by  their  time  become  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  pope.  (3)  Though  written  after 
the  last-named,  that  which  contains  the  decretals 
of  the  popes  from  Alexander  III.  to  Innocent  III. 
is  known  as  Compilatio  secunda  from  its  place  in  the 
chronological  order.  These  particular  decretals  had 
already  been  compiled  by  two  £}nglishmen  at 
Bologna,  Gilbert  and  Alan,  but  the  university  had 
not  approved  their  work,  and  it  was  now  done  over 
by  Johannes  Galensis  (John  the  Welshman),  his 
collection  being  accepted.  (4)  The  Lateran  Coun- 
cil of  1215  gave  occasion  for  another  compilation, 
known  as  Quartan  which  included  the  decrees  of 
the  council  and  the  papal  pronouncements  of  the 
years  following  1210.  Its  compiler  is  unknown. 
(5)  In  1226  Honorius  III.  sent  to  Bologna  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  decretals  and  the  constitutions 
of  Frederick  II.  It  was  accepted  as  Compilatio 
quinta,  but  was  soon  superseded,  with  the  other 
four,  by  the  official  collection  of  Gregory  IX. 

In  1230  Gregory  entrusted  his  chaplain  Raymond 
of  Pefiaforte  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  collec- 
tion which  should  reduce  all  that  had  gone  before 
to  a  consistent  and  intelligible  whole.  Raymond 
omitted  a  nimiber  of  sections  from  the  older  com- 
pilations in  order  to  avoid  repetitions  or  discrep- 
ancies, revised  some  older  decretals  to 
a.  Collection  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
of  Gregory,  most  recent  legislation,  condensed 
some  long  documents,  and  divided 
others  into  parts  which  could  be  classified  by  their 
subjects.  This  compilation  was  sent  to  Bologna 
by  the  pope  in  1234  as  the  only  authorized  collection. 

The  legislative  activity  of  the  succeeding  popes 
soon  made  supplements  necessary,  which  were  sent 
by  them  to  the  universities  as  separate  compilations, 
but  were  intended  to  be  added  to  the  Gregorian 
collection.  Thus  Iimocent  IV.  in  1245  sent  to 
Bologna  and  Paris  a  list  of  the  initial  words  of  his 
bulls,  desiring  that  they,  as  well  as  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  should  be  inserted  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.; 
thus  too  the  decretals  of  Alexander  IV.,  Urban  IV., 
and  Clement  IV.  were  put  together  in  special  col- 
lections. Gregory  X.  communicated  to  the  univer- 
sities the  acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons  (1274), 
and  the  same  was  done  with  a  collection  of  five 
decretals  of  Nicholas  III. 

The  same  reasons  which  had  influenced  Gregory 
IX.  induced  Boniface  VIII.  to  combine  all  the  post- 
Gregorian  decretals  with  his  own  numerous  bulls 
into  a  single  whole.  In  his  bull  of  publication 
addressed  to  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris, 
he  emphasized  the  uncertainty  which  had  prevailed 


in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  some  deGret«b,to 
eliminate  which  he  had  had  a  thorough  revioonad 

verification  made.  He  promulptad 
3.  Supple-  the  new  compilation  in  1298  under  tk 
ments  to  It.  name  of  Liber  sextua,  as  being  a  «■■ 

pletion  of  the  five  books  of  the  G» 
gorian  collection.  The  decretals  subeequently  i^ 
sued  by  Boniface  himself  (including  the  iuam 
bull  Vnam  sanctam)  and  by  his  successor,  Beoedkl 
XL,  sixteen  in  niunber,  were  frequently  appenU 
to  the  Liber  8extu8,  though  without  official  autbonli: 
Clement  V.  had  the  decisions  of  the  Counei  i 
Vieime  (1311)  and  his  own  decretab  collected  (» 
cording  to  the  traditional  83rBtem)  into  five  boofa^ 
which  he  promulgated  in  1313,  apparently  jofk 
the  title  of  Liber  8epHmu8,  and  sent  to  the  nDti» 
sity  of  Origans.  Then,  however,  he  stopped  il 
further  circulation  and  had  it  revised,  so  that  i 
was  sent  to  Paris  and  Bologna  only  by  his  mum' 
sor  John  XXII.  in  1317.  This  collection  ulttmal(|r 
became  known  as  the  Clementine  Constitutiaa 
The  difference  between  it  and  the  other  po8(-G» 
gorian  compilations  was  that  while  they  bad  boni 
to  a  certain  extent  the  character  of  exclusive  eodn^ 
it  did  not  exclude  the  other  Extravaganiei  iMk 
had  appeared  since  the  Liber  eextus,  and  thatl 
contained,  besides  the  canons  of  Vienne,  noUfl| 
but  Clement's  own  decretals. 

The  reason  for  this  abandoiunent  by  Clement  T. 
and  John  XXII.  of  the  system  of  their  predM» 
sors  was  the  difficult  situaticm  in  France,  and  thi 
desire  to  avoid  provoking  a  rejection  of  their  tat 
pilation  by  including  in  it  matter  which  was  oertdi 
to  excite  violent  opposition  there.     This  aGOOunti 
for  the  fact  that  no  further  official  oollecUons  «i 
decretals  were  published.    The  increasing  difficfll- 
ties  of  the  papacy  with  the  secular  power  and  wsk 
national  churches  made  the  reception  of  such  thiiiP 
problematical,  at  the  same  time  that  it  claimed  tbi 
best  energies  of  the  popes  for  other  matters.   OC 
collections    subsequently    published,    though  M 
longer  by  the  popes  themselves,  with  the  titled 
ExtravaganteSf  two  have  retained  some  importsDOB 
to  the  present  day,  because  of  their  inclusion  in  the 
Corpus  juris  canonici.    When  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  booksellers  Gering  and  Ron- 
boldt  in  Paris  undertook  an  edition  of  all  the  paiti 
of  the  Corpus y  they  entrusted  the  editing  of  the 
Decretum,  the  Liber  sextus,  the  Clementina,  and  the 
Extravagantes  to  Jean  Chappuis,  who  made  a  oev 
arrangement  of  the  last-named,  preserved  in  all 
subsequent  editions.     He  divided  them  into  two 
collections;  the  first,  Extravagantes  Johannis  Papa 
XXIL,  contained  twenty  decretals  of   that  pope, 
put  together  by  himself  in  a  chronologically  con- 
sistent whole  and  glossed  by  Zenzelinus  de  Cassianis 
in  1325;    the  second,  seventy-four  (originally  sev- 
enty) decretals  of  popes  from  Urban  IV.  (1261-64) 
to  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  known  as  Extravagantes 
communes,  not  because  they  belong  to  a  number 
of  popes,  but  because  they  are  the  conmionly  cited 
ones — though  no  single  previous  edition  haxl  con- 
tained more  than  thirty-three  of  these.     In  1590 
Petrus  Matthffius  published  at  Lyons  a  Liber  septi- 
miM  containing  decretals  from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Sixtus 
V.  (1585-00);  but  this,  though  printed  as  an  ap- 
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pendix  to  many  old  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris 
canonici,  never  met  with  much  recognition  or  use. 
Gregory  XIII.  appointed  a  commission  to  prepare 
an  official  Liber  septimuSf  but  the  work,  which 
finally  included  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  Florence 
and  Trent,  was  not  completely  printed  until  1598, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  imder  whose 
name  it  appeared;  and  then  Clement,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  refused  to  approve  it.  No 
further  systematic  collection  of  later  decretals  has 
been  undertaken,  though  frequent  chronological 
arrangements  of  them  have  been  published  under 
the  title  of  Bidlaria  (see  Briefs,  Bulls,  and  Bul- 

LARLA.). 

7.  OorpuB  Juris  Oanoniol:  It  remains  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonicif  by  which  name 
it  has  been  customary  since  the  sixteenth  century 
to  designate  the  collection  formed  by  combining 
the  Decretum  Gratiani,  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX., 
the  Liber  sextusy  the  Clementinaf  and  the  two  col- 
lections of  Extravagantes  made  by  Chappuis.  The 
name  was  applied  to  Gratian's  work  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  by  Innocent  IV.  to  the  Gregorian  col- 
lection; Pierre  d'Ailly,  in  his  treatise  De  necessi- 
tate reformationis,  written  at  the  opening  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  speaks  of  the  reservations 
prescribed  **  in  corpore  juris  canonici,"  where  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  means  the  sum  of  the  collec- 
tions named  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  as 
yet  non-existent  Extravagantes.  During  the  coun- 
cil the  term  Corpus  juris  or  jus  scriptum  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  contradistinction  to  the  post- 
Clementine  Extravagantes,  and  similarly  at  the 
Coimcil  of  Basel.  The  legal  authority  of  the  Ex- 
travagantes was,  in  fact,  frequently  contested,  and 
the  thesis  of  the  independent  validity  of  eveiy 
papal  pronouncement,  which  had  had  practical 
effect  since  Innocent  III.,  no  longer  recognized. 
So  far,  then,  this  distinction  was  justified,  and 
while  no  new  accepted  collection  was  added  to  the 
Clementina  the  previously  accepted  Corpus  might 
be  considered  as  closed.  The  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  oldest  printed  editions,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  component  parts  were 
usually  printed  separately.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  usual  for  these  parts,  together  with 
Chappuis's  two  collections  of  EoUravagantes,  to  be 
published  by  the  same  house  in  three  volumes,  the 
first  containing  Gratian's  work,  the  second  the 
decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  the  third  the  re- 
mainder with  the  glosses.  In  the  latter  half  of 
this  century,  however,  it  was  more  common  to  omit 
the  glosses  and  bind  the  whole  in  one  volume,  so 
that  the  inclusive  title  now  becomes  usual.  The 
edition  of  Demochares  (Paris,  1550,  1561)  showed 
a  certain  amount  of  critical  spirit,  but  with  little 
result.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  need  of  revision  was  clearly  apparent,  and 
Pius  IV.  in  1563  established  a  conmiission  of  car- 
dinals and  other  scholars  for  this  purpose.  Under 
his  successors,  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  it  was 
confirmed  and  enlarged  to  thirty-five  members. 
The  work  of  these  Correctcres  Romania  as  they  are 
called,  was  completed  in  1580,  and  the  resulting 
revised  edition  published  at  Rome  in  1582.  Though 
they  had  rendered  valuable  service,  much  remained 


to  be  done,  as  was  made  evident  by  the  editions  of 
Antonius  Augustinus  and  Berardus — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  modem  ones.  The  earlier  editions 
usually  contained  a  number  of  appendices,  inclu- 
ding thQlnstiiutiones  juris  canonici  of  Paul  Lancelot, 
professor  at  Perugia  under  Paul  IV.  (1555-59), 
the  Liber  Septimus  of  Petrus  Matthsus,  etc. 

For  the  internal  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  Corpus  juris  canonici  is  still  the  au- 
thority in  common  law,  though  with  some  limita- 
tions. The  appendices  are  not  considered  author- 
itative, especially  those  just  named,  imless  the  single 
decretals  contained  in  the  last  of  them  have  been 
universally  received;  and  the  same  principle  applies 
to  the  Extravagantes.  The  position  taken  at  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basel  was  not  affected 
by  the  edition  of  Gregory  XIII.,  whose  purpose 
was  not  to  give  them  an  official  character  by  in- 
cluding them,  but  merely  to  establish  a  correct 
and  authentic  text  of  the  docimients  which  had 
previously  been  included  in  widely  circulated  col- 
lections. Acting  on  the  same  principle  in  regard  to 
this  edition  of  Gregory  XIII.,  most  modem  can- 
onists deny  the  positive  authority  of  the  Decretum 
Gratiani  as  such,  since  it  was  a  mere  private  col- 
lection, never  officially  authorized  by  the  Church 
or  the  pope,  and  regard  it  only  as  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  documents  for  the  history  of  canon  law. 
This  view  was  even  expressed  in  a  decision  of  the 
Rota  Romana,  too  long  to  quote  here,  and  more 
than  once  by  Benedict  XIV.  But  though  this 
may  be  theoretically  the  case,  yet  in  practise  the 
Decretum  has  retained  a  large  measure  of  authority; 
and  Gregory  XIII.  himself  would  scarcely  have 
displayed  so  much  zeal  in  having  it  edited  and 
completed  if  he  had  regarded  it  as  no  more  than 
a  private  compilation,  without  legal  authority. 
Its  contents,  however,  have  in  the  lapse  of  time 
been  to  a  great  extent  modified  or  rendered  obso- 
lete by  later  decretals,  so  that  its  practical  impor- 
tance is  small. 

Besides  the  general  principle  that  a  new  law 
supersedes  an  older  one,  which  has  destroyed  the 
validity  of  so  much  that  is  in  the  Corpus  juris 
(not  merely  in  Gratian's  part  of  it),  the  course  of 
secular  legislation  since  the  fourteenth  century  has 
had  a  marked  influence  in  the  same  direction. 
The  canon  law  covers  not  merely  the  doctrine, 
worship,  sacraments,  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
but  a  vast  mass  of  other  things  in  which  eccle- 
siastical interests  were  supposed  to  be  concerned, 
such  as  vows,  oaths,  betrothals,  wills,  funerals, 
benefices,  church  property,  tithes,  and  the  like. 
The  reaction  against  the  all-embracing  claims  of 
the  Church  has  taken  many  of  these  things  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  (see  Juris- 
diction, Ecclesiastic  AX.),  while  by  its  proclama- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  imity  of  national  law 
and  government  it  has  reduced  the  Church  to  the 
position  of  any  other  corporation  within  the  limits 
of  the  State;  and  thus  a  large  number  of  canonical 
provisions,  such  as  those  covering  the  procedure 
against  heretics,  which  conffict  with  the  civil  con- 
stitution, have  necessarily  become  ineffective.  In 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  it  is  still  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  general  body  of  law.    In  the  German 
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Empire,  after  gradual  restrictions  in  many  of  the 
component  states,  it  ceased  on  Jan.  1,  1900,  to 
have  any  legal  validity  outside  of  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(J.  F.  VON  SCHULTB.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  On  the  conception  and  apologetics  of 
church  law  consult:  W.  T.  Knig,  Da§  Kirchenrecht  nach 
OrundadUen  der  Vemunft  und  im  lAchte  deM  ChrUUnhitn9, 
Leipsic.  1826,  cf.  F.  Schirmer,  KircttenoMchiehUiche  Un- 
terntehungen,  Berlin.  1829;  C.  Gross,  Zur  BtgrilfAeMlim' 
mung  und  Witrdigung  deM  KirehenrechU,  Gras,  1872. 

Collections  or  digests  supplementing  those  mentioned 
in  the  text  are:  Z.  B.  van  Espen,  Jus  ecclena$Hcum  unin 
verBoUt  2  vols.,  Louvain,  1700;  A.  ReiffenstOl,  Jiu  eanoni- 
cum  univenaie,  3  vols.,  Venice,  1704;  J.  H.  Bdhmer, 
Ju9  eccUHatHcum  FrotMkmtiumt  5  vols.,  Halle,  1714; 
F.  SohmaligrOber,  Jus  ecdenatiicum  univermUe,  3  vols., 
Ingolstadt,  1726.  Other  discussions  are:  J.  F.  Schulte, 
Dob  katholuche  Kirchenrecht,  2  vols.,  Giessen,  1856-60; 
D.  Craisson.  Manuale  totiuM  juriB  canonici,  4  vols.,  Paris, 
1863;  F.  Walter,  LehrlnuJtdetKirchenrechU  otter  duriaUu^ien 
Konfeeeionen,  14th  ed.,  Bonn,  1871;  F.  Thudicum,  Kirchen- 
recht, 2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1877-78;  A.  L.  Richter.  Lehr- 
buch  dee  k<Moli»chen  und  evangeliadten  Kirchenreehte, 
8th  ed.  by  W.  Kahl,  Leipsic,  1877-86;  W.  Kahl,  Kirchen- 
recht und  Kirchenpolitik,  Freiburg,  1894;  E.  Geigel, 
Reiche-  und  reichel&ndiachee  Kirchen^  und  StifiungtredU, 
Strasburg,  1900;  E.  Friedberg,  Lehrbueh  dee  katholiechen 
und  evangeliechen  KirchenredUe,  Leipsic,  1903. 

Works  in  Eng.  on  the  general  question  are:  J.  Fulton, 


Index  Canonum,  Ok.  Text  with  Tranelation  and  Complete 
Digeet  of  Canon  Law  of  the  Univeraal  Church,  New  York, 
1892;  S.  B.  Smith.  ElemenU  of  Ecdeeiaetical  Law,  with 
Reference  to  the  Syllabue,  Conetiiutionee  apoetolica  eedie 
of  Pope  Piiu  IX.,  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  ....  3 
vols.,  ib.  1893-94.  For  English  church  law  consiilt: 
£.  Gibson,  Codex  jurie  ecdeeiaetid  Anglioani:  or,  the 
SiahUee,  Conetitutione,  Canone,  Rubriee,  and  ArOdee  .  .  . 
Methodically  Digeeted  .  .  .  with  a  Commentary,  London, 
1713,  cf.  [M.  Foster],  An  Exinnination  of  the  Scheme  of 
Church-Power  Laid  Down  in  the  Codex  jurie  ecd.  Angli- 
oafii,  ib.  1736;  C.  H.  Davis,  Englieh  Church  Canone  of 
1604;  with  hietorieal  Introduction  and  Notee,  ib.  1869; 
M.  £.  C.  Walcott,  Conetitutione  and  Canone  EHeeiaetical 
of  the  Church  of  England  Referred  to  Their  Original  Soureee 
.  .  .  ,  ib.  1874;  Sir.  W.  Phillimore,  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England,  2  vols.,  ib.  1895;  F.  W.  Maitland.  Canon  Law 
in  England,  ib.  1898;  A.  T.  Wirgman,  ConetHutional 
Authority  of  the  Biehope  in  the  Catholic  Churdi  lUuetrated 
by  Hietory  and  Canon  Law,  ib.  1899.  Consult  also  K 
Taunton,  The  Law  of  the  Church.  A  Cydopadia  of  Canon 
Law  for  Englieh-epeaking  Countriee,  London,  1906. 

For  American  church  law  consult:  F.  Vinton,  Manual 
Commentary  on  the  Oeneral  Canon  Law  of  the  Proteetant 
Epiecopal  Church,  New  York.  1870;  M.  Hoffmann,  Ecde- 
eiaetical  Law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ib.  1868;  idem. 
Ritual  Law  of  the  Churd^.  ib.  1872;  W.  S.  Perry,  The 
Oeneral  Ecdeeiaetical  ConetituHon  of  lAs  American  Church, 
ib.  1891;  Revieed  Conetitution  and  Canone  of  the  Protee- 
tant Epiecopal  Church,  ib.  1895;  H.  J.  Desmond.  The 
Church  and  the  Law,  tpith  Special  Reference  to  Ecdeeiaetical 
Law  in  the  United  Statee,  Chicago,  1898. 
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Canon  of  Scripture  is  a  term  that  designates  the 
books  of  the  Bible  accepted  as  authoritative.  The 
word  "  canon "  (Gk.  kandn)  means  primarily  a 
straight  staff,  then  a  measuring-rod,  hence,  figura- 
tively, that  which  is  artistically,  scientifically,  or 
ethically  a  guide  or  a  model;  so  in  the  earliest 
Christian  use  (Gal.  vi.  16;  Phil.  iii.  16;  Clement  of 
Rome,  i.  7,  41)  the  canon  was  a  leac^g  thought, 
a  normal  principle.  The  next  change  of  meaning 
(indicated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  VII. 
xvi.  94)  was  to  a  type  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
orthodox  as  opposed  to  the  heretical.  Since  300 
the  plural  form  "  canons  "  has  been  used  of  eccle- 
siastical regulations  (see  Canon).  Now,  since  the 
Christian  doctrines  were  professedly  based  upon 
the  Scriptures,  the  writings  themselves  were  natu- 
rally known  as  the  canon;  and  the  test  of  the 
canonicity  of  any  particular  writing  was  its 
reception  by  the  Church.  The  earliest  use  of 
the  word  in  this  sense  is  in  the  fifty-ninth 
canon  of  the   Coimcil   of  Laodicea    (363),    "  No 


psalms  of  private  authorship  can  be  read  in  the 
Church,  nor  uncanonical  books,  but  only  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/' 
and  contemporaneously  in  Athanasius  {Epistola 
fesUdis,  i.  961,  Paris,  1698).  A  few  years  later  the 
use  was  general. 

L  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament — 1.  Elatory 
AmoniT  the  Jews:  The  theory,  which  was  almost 
universally  received  for  fifteen  himdred  years,  that 
Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  Old  Tea- 
I.  Tradl-   tament  canon,  dates  from  the    first 
tional  Ac-  Christian  century;    for  it  is  foimd  in 
count  of  the  IV  (II)    Ezra  xiv.  44  that  Ezra  was 
Rise  of  the  inspired  to  dictate  during  forty  days 
Collection,  to    five   men  ninety-four    books,    of 
which  twenty-four  were  to  be  pub- 
lished.   These  twenty-four  quite  evidently  are  the 
twenty-four  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  according 
to  the  counting  given  below;   and  the  seventy  are 
the  Jewish  Apocrsrpha  alluded  to  in  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemua  xxviiL   {ANF,  viii.  453).    What  thio 
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Fathers  have  to  say  upon  this  matter  is  derived 
in  part  from  IV  Ezra^  and  is  equally  fabulous. 

The  theory  above  mentioned  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  one  prevalent  among  the  Jews  themselves. 
But  this  has  no  other  support  than 
a.  The  The-  that  the  eminent  rabbis  David  Kimchi 
cry  of  the  (d.  1240)  and  Elias  Levita  (1472- 
Synagogue.  1549)  remarked  on  the  work  of  Ezra 
and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
in  bringing  together  the  twenty-four  books  in  their 
divisions.  The  only  Talmudic  passage  which  can 
be  quoted  directly  in  its  behalf  is  in  Baba  Bathra  ; 
for  the  other  quotations  commonly  made  prove 
merely  the  care  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  for  the  law,  not  for  the  canon;  indeed, 
mostly  for  the  oral  law,  and  some  also  for  altera- 
tions in  the  text.  The  passage  is  in  these  words: 
"  The  order  of  the  prophets  is  Joshua  and  Judges, 
Samuel  and  Kings,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Isaiah 
and  the  Twelve.  Hosea  is  the  first,  because  it  is 
written,  'The  beginning  of  the  word  of  Jehovah 
by  Hosea '  (i.  2).  Did  God,  then,  speak  to  Hosea 
fiirst?  and  have  there  not  been  many  prophets 
between  him  and  Moses?  R.  Johanan  explained 
this  as  meaning  that  Hosea  was  the  first  of  the 
four  prophets  who  prophesied  at  that  time, — 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Amos,  and  Micah.  Why,  then,  was 
he  not  put  first?  Because  his  prophesy  stands  next 
to  that  of  the  latest  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi:  he  is  therefore  counted  with  them. 
So  this  prophet  should  have  been  kept  by  himself, 
and  inserted  before  Jeremiah?  No:  he  was  so 
small  that  he  might  then  easily  have  been  lost. 
Since  Isaiah  lived  before  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
ought  he  not  to  have  been  put  before  them?  [No.] 
because  Kings  closes  with  destruction,  Jeremiah  is 
entirely  occupied  with  it,  Ezekiel  begins  with  it 
but  ends  with  consolation,  while  Isaiah  is  all  con- 
solation; hence  we  can  not  connect  destruction 
with  destruction,  and  consolation  with  consolation. 
But  Job  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses;  why  should 
he  not  come  in  the  first  part?  No;  for  it  would 
never  do  to  begin  with  misfortune.  Yet  Ruth 
contains  misfortime?  True;  but  it  issues  in  joy. 
And  who  wrote  them?  Moses  wrote  his  book  and 
the  Balaam  section  and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his 
book  and  eight  verses  in  the  Law  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
5-12).  Samuel  wrote  his  book.  Judges  and  Ruth. 
David  wrote  Psalms  for  ten  Elders.  Jeremiah 
wrote  his  book.  Kings,  and  Lamentations.  Heze- 
kiah  and  his  company  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs, 
the  Song,  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  men  of  the  Great 
S3magogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  The  Twelve,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  book  and  the  genealogies 
in  Chronicles  up  to  his  time.  That  is  a  support 
for  the  saying  of  Rab;  for  Rab  Jehuda  says,  in  the 
name  of  Rab,  '  Ezra  did  not  leave  Babylon  until 
he  had  written  his  own  family  register.'  Who 
ended  it?  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah."  The 
understanding  of  this  passage  depends  upon  ob- 
serving that  the  word  "  wrote  "  is  used  in  different 
senses,  of  actual  authorship,  of  editorship,  and  of 
merely  collecting  and  placing  together  books  which 
had  not  before  been  brought  into  connection.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  passage  says  nothing 
about  the  closing  of  the  canon,  but  also  that  it 


would  readily  furnish  ground  for  the  idea  that  the 
canon  was  closed  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  Great 
Synagogue. 

Both  theories  agree  in  assigning  the  collection 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  Ezra  and  his  companions 
and  successors,  and  also  asserting  that  the  division 
into  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa 
(see  below)  was  primitive.  But  against  this,  two 
objections  may  be  urged:   (1)  Critical 

3.  Criticism  investigation  assigns  the  first  part  of 
of  the  Two  the  Book  of  Daniel,  on  account  of  its 

Theories.  Greek  words,  to  a  time  when  Greek 
was  understood,  and  the  second  part  to 
the  Maccabean  age  (see  Daniel,  Book  of);  (2)  The 
position  of  some  of  the  historical  books,  e.g.,  Ezra 
and  Daniel,  among  the  Hagiographa,  is  inexpli- 
cable if  the  canon  was  made  at  one  time.  Moses 
Maimonides,  David  Kimchi,  and  Abarbanel  ex- 
plained the  fact  by  a  difference  in  inspiration.  But 
Christ  calls  Daniel  a  prophet  (Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark 
xiii.  14). 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  pre- 
served their  sacred  writings  in  sacred  places.  So 
the  law  was  put  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant (Deut.  xxxi.  26),  with  its  additions  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26);  Samuel  laid  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  '^  before  the  Lord  "  (I  Sam.  x. 

4.  Positive  25);  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest  under 
Exposition.  Josiah,  found  the  book  of  the  law 
a.  The  Pen-  "in  the  house  of  the  Lord''  (II  Kings 

tateuch —  xxii.  8).  We  are,  therefore,  safe  in 
the  So-called  believing  that  since  the  time  of  Mo- 
"  First  ses  documents  and  intelligence  con- 
Canon."  ceming  the  Mosaic  giving  of  the  law, 
besides  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  and 
also  whatever  of  law  and  history  Moses  had  written, 
were  carefully  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  (fix. 
xxiv.  4, 7,  xxxiv.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  2).  The  priests 
also  would  retain  partly  oral  and  partly  written 
information  (subsequently  combined  in  the  Priest- 
code)  in  regard  to  many  similar  matters.  The 
existence  of  an  authoritative  code  is  proved  (a)  by 
the  use  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  in  Deut., 
and  (b)  in  the  Priest-code;  (c)  by  Hos.  viii.  12; 
(d)  by  II  Kings  xxii.  The  Books  of  Kings,  finished 
diuing  the  exile,  mention  by  name  the  "  Book  of 
the  Law  of  Moses,"  by  which  only  Deuteronomy  is 
meant  (cf.  II  Kings  xiv.  6;  Deut.  xxiv.  16;  I  Kings 
ii.  3;  II  Kings  xxiii.  25).  The  mention  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  of  Moses  (Josh.  i.  7-8;  viii.  31,  34, 
xxiii.  6)  can  not  be  taken  without  limitation,  since 
it  proceeds  from  the  Deuteronomio  editor  of  Joshua. 
Hag.  ii.  11-13  shows  the  existence  of  the  Priest- 
oode,  dealing,  as  the  passage  does,  with  two  stat- 
utes of  that  code.  The  Wellhausen  hypothesis, 
that  the  Priest-code  was  the  private  possession  of 
Ezra  till  445  B.C.,  and  that  Neh.  viii.-x.  tells  of 
the  introduction  of  the  law,  is  in  incompatible 
contradiction  with  that  passage.  The  lowest  date 
for  the  separation  of  Joshua  [from  the  Pentateuch] 
is  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Samaritan  schism. 
The  prophets  were  the  spiritual  exhorters  and 
guides  of  the  people,  and  therefore  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  faithful,  whose  natural  desire  to 
have  a  collection  of  their  writings  there  is  every 
reason    to   believe    was    eariy  gratified.    At  all 
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events,  it   is   quite   evident   from   the  prophetic 
parallels  that  the  prophets  were  acquainted  with 
one  another's  writings.    The  loss  of  so 
b.  The  Hist-  much  sacred  literature  in  the  destruc- 
orico-pro-     tion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans 
phetic  and    made  the  collection  of  the  remaining 
Distinct-      historic  as  well   as  prophetic   books 
ively  Pro-    the  more  imperative.    The  success  of 
phetic        a  collection   of   historical  books  was 
Books — the     furthered    by  the  fact    that    Joshua 
''Second      continued  the  narrative  of  the  Pen- 
Canon."      tateuch.     Since  Kings  continues  the 
history  in  I  and  II  Sam.,  and  may  be 
placed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  exilic  period,  the 
close  connection  with  the  earlier  prophets  gave  the 
name  to  them  of  "  the  Former  fSrophets "  and 
secured  a  high  estimate  for  them  on  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

David  and  Solomon  began  the  arrangement  of 
the  temple  praise-service  and  a  collection  of  PBalms, 
and  later  collections  and  individual 
c.  The  Ha-  Psalms  were  added.  The  time  of 
giographa  Nehemiah  was  veiy  productive.  The 
— ^thc  "  Third  division  into  five  books  is  older  than 
Canon."  the  Chronicler.  The  first  collection 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (cf.  Prov. 
X.  1-xxii.  16)  was  so  highly  valued  that  Hezekiah 
ordered  a  second  to  be  prepared  (Prov.  xxv.  1). 
The  name  of  the  wise  man  sufficed  to  recommend 
Canticles;  its  age  and  contents,  the  Book  of  Job. 
Lamentations  appealed  directly  to  every  patriotic 
Jew  during  the  exile,  and  was  accepted  as  sacred, 
although  Jeremiah  was  not  its  author.  Ruth,  by 
age,  and  especially  by  its  genealogy  of  David,  was 
put  in  the  third  canon,  and  formed  an  introduction 
to  the  Psalter.  These  early  writings  were  followed 
gradually  by  the  others,  Ezra-Neh.,  I  and  II  Chron., 
Eccles.,  Esther  (an  explanation  of  Purim,  the 
festival  the  Persian  Jews  brought  back  with  them), 
and  finally  Daniel,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
After  this  time,  and  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  70  a.d.,  the  nation  was  so 
affected  by  Greek  customs,  and  divided  by  the 
growing  rival  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
that  its  religious  development  was  too  much  hin- 
dered for  any  work  to  receive  imiversal  recognition, 
and  hence  canonicity.  The  reception  of  Dan.  into 
the  canon  appears  explicable  under  the  circima- 
stances  only  if  a  Daniel  narrative,  the  basis  of  Dan. 
ii.-vi.,  already  existed  (cf.  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20;  xxviii. 
3).  Not  long  after  the  Maccabees,  the  second 
collection  or  canon  received  its  name,  the  Prophets, 
descriptive  not  only  of  a  portion  of  its  contents, 
but  of  their  authorship;  and  thus  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament  canon — the  Law,  Proph- 
ets, and  Hagiographa — dated  from  the  second 
century  B.C.  (cf.  the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus). 
Valentin  Loescher  {De  causis  linguce  HebrcecBy  p.  71, 
Leipsic,  1706)  said  rightly:  "  The  canon  came  not, 
as  they  say,  by  one  act  of  man,  but  gradually 
from  God." 

2.  Witnesses  for  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
the  Canon:  Jesus  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlvi.-xlix.,  es- 
pecially xlix.  10)  shows  acquaintance  only  with 
the  Prophets  in  the  wider  sense,  the  "  second 
canon."     His  grandson  testifies  to  the  third  divi- 


sion also.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  dated 
by  Niese  {KrUik  der  beiden  Makkab&erbucher,  Ber- 
Un,  1900)  125-124  B.C.,  in  the  section  i.  10-ii.  18 
contains  an  account  of  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
fire,  a  quotation  from  the  "  records "  of  Jere- 
miah (a  lost  apocr3rphal  writing);  and  then  fol- 
lows ii.  13:  **  And  the  same  things  also  were 
reported  in  the  records,  namely,  the  memoirs  of 
Nehemiah  [another  apocryphal  writing],  and  how 
he,  founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the  books 
concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  those  of 
David,  and  epistles  of  kings  concerning  holy  gifts." 
This  reference  to  the  "  epistles  of  kings  concerning 
holy  gifts  "  can  not  denote  the  Book  of  Ezra,  but 
only  a  collection  of  docimients  regarding  inter- 
national matters,  such  as  would  be  of  value  to  a 
statesman  b'ke  Nehemiah,  and  which  had  connec- 
tion with  the  temple  and  its  offerings.  It,  there- 
fore, bears  witness  to  Nehemiah's  collection  of  the 
second  canon  substantially  as  we  have  it  to-day, 
in  addition  to  the  Psalms  and  the  dociunents  so 
weighty  for  the  rebuilt  city.  The  next  verse,  "  And 
in  like  manner  also  Judas  gathered  together  all 
those  books  that  had  been  scattered  by  reason  of 
the  war  we  had,  and  they  are  with  us,"  applies 
only  to  the  third  canon.  Therefore,  the  last  en- 
largement of  the  Hebrew  canon  took  place  imder 
Judas  Maccabeeus;  although  probably  most  of  the 
books  of  the  third  canon  had  previously  been 
preserved  in  the  temple  archives. 

Philo  had  the  same  canon  as  ours  (cf.  C.  Siegfried, 
Philo,  p.  161,  Jena,  1875),  and  quotes  from  almost 
all  the  books;  while  from  the  Apocrypha  he  makes 
no  excerpts  or  citation,  not  giving  it  the  honor  he 
accords  to  Plato,  Hippocrates,  and  several  other 
Greek  writers.*  The  New  Testament  contains  quo- 
tations principally  from  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets, 
and  Psalms,  as  might  be  conjectured  from  its  scope, 
but  recognizes  the  threefold  division  of  the  canon 
(Luke  xxiv.  44).  In  this  verse  "  The  Psalms " 
does  not  stand  for  the  entire  Hagiographa;  for 
our  Lord  meant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Psalms  spoke  of  him.  The  use  of  the  phrase 
"the  Law  and  the  Prophets"  (Matt.  v.  17; 
Acts  xxviii.  23)  does  not  imply  a  division  into  two 
parts.  The  Syrians  used  the  same  expression  for 
the  whole  Old  Testament.  The  absence  of  quota- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  of  any  Old  Testament 
book  argues  nothing  against  its  canonicity.  The 
use  by  the  New  Testament  of  Apocrypha  or  Pseud- 
epigrapha  has  no  bearing  on  the  canonical  status 
of  the  books  used  or  cited.    Josephus  {Apion,  i.  8) 


*  P.  C.  Lucius,  Die  Therapeuten  und  ikre  SteUuno  in  der 
Aakese,  Strasburg,  1880,  has  provBd  that  the  De  vita  contem- 
j^oHva  was  not  written  by  Philo,  and  consequently  the 
classic  passage — "  In  every  house  there  is  a  sacred  shrine, 
which  is  called  the  holy  place,  and  the  monastery  in  which 
they  [the  Therapeutics]  retire  by  themselves,  and  perform 
all  the  mysteries  of  a  holy  life  .  .  .  studying  in  that  place 
the  laws  and  the  inspired  words  through  the  prophets  and 
hymns  and  the  other  [writings],  by  which  knowledge  and 
piety  are  increased  and  perfected  "  {De  tfita  contempl.,  iii.), 
which  is  the  only  direct  reference  to  the  threefold  division 
of  the  canon  found  in  Philo's  works  (genuine  and  pretended) 
— must  be  given  up.  [The  passage  is  U«nslated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  Philo,  in  Bohn's  Library,  iv.  6.  F.  C.  Ck>nybeare.  in 
his  edition  of  Philo  About  the  ContempUUive  Life  (Oxford, 
1895)  defends  the  Philonian  authorship.] 
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bears  the  Btrongest  testimony  for  the  canon,*  and, 
as  is  evident,  expresses  the  national  and  not  his 
private  opinion.  And,  further,  the  books  mentioned 
are  not  mere  literature,  but  a  sacred,  divine  collec- 
tion. He  enimierates  twenty-two  books;  thus,  1. 
The  five  books  of  the  Law;  2.  The  thirteen 
Prophets,  counting  the  twelve  minor  Prophets  as 
one  book,  and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah;  3. 
The  four  Hagiographa — Plsalms,  Proverbs,  Ecdesi- 
astes,  and  Canticles.  But  this  arrangement  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  either  old  or  correct. 

8.  Supposed  Jewish  Dissent  firom  the  Oanon : 
This  dissent  is  not  real,  only  apparent;  but  appeal 
has  been  made  (a)  to  the  Talmudical  controversies 
about  certain  books,  e.g.,  Esther;  on  further  ex- 
amination these  "  controversies  "  are  perceived  to 
be  mere  intellectual  displays;  there  is  no  intention 
of  rejecting  any  book,  (b)  The  Book  of  Sirach,  it 
is  said,  is  quoted  as  Scripture;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  regarded  as  Scripture,  and  the  two  or 
three  quotations  are  memoriter,  and  probably  made 
imder  a  misapprehension  of  their  source,  (c)  A 
high  regard  for  the  Book  of  Baruch  b  asserted, 
but  all  Jewish  literature  furnishes  no  proof.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  late  origin  of  the  book  is  against 
the  assumption;  it  is  dependent  upon  Dan.  ix., 
and  was  not  composed  till  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  (d)  The  Septuagint  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  show  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  a  different  canon  from  the  Palestinian,  be- 
cause books  are  added  to  the  canonical  twenty- 
four  and  additions  are  made  to  some  of  the  ca- 
nonical books;  but  this  does  not  follow.  For  the 
Palestim'an  idea  of  a  canon  (namely,  the  compo- 
sitions of  inspired  prophets,  a  class  of  men  not  then 
existent)  was  not  known  in  Alexandria,  where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  statement  of  Wisdom  (vii. 
27),  '' [Wisdom]  from  generation  to  generation 
entering  into  holy  souls  prepares  them  friends  of 
God  and  prophets,"  was  fully  believed,  as  by  Philo 
(cf.  De  cherubim,  ix.)  and  Josephus  (TTor,  I.  iii.  5, 
II.  viii.  12,  III.  viii.  3,  9),  who  even  declared  that 
they  themselves  had  been  at  times  really  inspired, 
and  freely  accorded  the  fact  unto  others.  There- 
fore, to  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  there  was  no  im- 
propriety in  enlar^g  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  by  additions 
of  sections  to  the  canonical  books,  but  of  en- 
tirely new  books.  The  great  respect  entertained 
for  the  Septuagint  was  extended  to  these  addi- 
tions, but  without  giving  the  latter  any  canonical 
authority.  There  was  no  Alexandrian  canon; 
for  neither  the  nimiber  nor  the  order  of  the  books 
added  was  fixed. 


*  This  passage  in  condensed  form  is  as  follows:  **  We  have 
twenty-two  books  containing  the  records  of  all  the  past 
times,  and  jtistly  believed  to  be  inspired.  Five  of  them  are 
Moses'.  These  contain  his  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the 
origin  of  mankind  till  his  death.  From  Moses  to  Artazerxes 
the  prophets  made  the  record  in  thirteen  books.  The  re- 
maining four  books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  The  history  written  since 
that  day,  though  accurate,  is  not  so  much  esteemed,  because 
there  has  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets.  No 
one  dares  add  to,  take  from,  or  alter  them;  but  all  Jews 
esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  are 
willing  to  die  for  them." 


4.  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Oanon  Amonir 

the  Jews:     The  Triple  Division  of  the   Hebrew 

canon  is  testified  to  by  the  prologue  to  Sirach  and 

the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  44). 

I.  The      The  Septuagint  gave  up  this  division  in 

Triple      favor  of  a  different  one — the  present 

Division.  Christian  arrangement  of  the  books 
in  the  order,  history,  poetry,  prophecy 
— and  inserted  the  apocryphal  books  and  sections 
in  appropriate  places. 

The  order  of   the  books  in  the  Hebrew  canon  is 

as    follows:     1.  The  Tarah  or  "Law"— the  five 

books  of  Moses;    2.  The  Nebhiim  or 

a.  Order.  "  Prophets  "—(a)  the  "  Former  Proph- 
ets," Joshua,  Judges,  I  and  II  Samuel, 
I  and  II  Kings;  (b)  the  "  Latter  Prophets,"  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah.  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets; 
3.  The  Kethubhim  ("  Writings  ")  or  Hagioffrapha— 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah,  I  and  II  Chronicles,  in  all,  twenty-four 
books.  The  view  once  entertained  that  Ruth  and 
Lam.  once  were  in  the  second  canon  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  third  when  it  was  formed  has  no  basis 
in  fact.  The  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  his- 
torico-prophetical  books  is  chronological.  The 
Mishnah  arranges  the  prophetical  books  proper  in 
order  of  length:  Jer.,  Ezek.,  Isa.,  the  Twelve. 
But  with  this  went  probably  the  recollection  that 
as  a  whole  Isa.  was  later  thtm  Jer.  and  Ezek.  The 
Masorites  put  Isa.  first.  In  some  MSS.  of  the 
third  canon  the  most  important  book,  Ps.,  intro- 
duced by  Ruth,  is  at  the  head,  then  Job  and  the 
three  books  connected  with  Solomon's  name,  and 
the  four  latest  books  at  the  close.  The  Masorites 
arrange:  Chron.,  Ps.,  Job,  Prov.,  Ruth,  Song  of  Sol., 
Eccles.,  Lam.,  Esther,  Dan.,  Ezra.  Manuscripts 
differ  greatly  in  the  order  of  these  books. 

Jewish  tradition,  except  when  influenced  by 
Alexandria,  unanimously  gives  the  nimiber  as 
twenty-four.  Nevertheless,  it  is  usual  to  say  that 
the  original  reckoning  was  twenty-two.  If,  how- 
ever, the  witnesses  for  the  latter  num- 
3.  Number  ber  be  not  counted,  but  weighed,  it  is 
of  the      plain  that  the  authority  they  rest  upon 

Canonical  is  Alexandrian;  and  this  is  worthless 
BookB.  for  getting  at  the  primitive  reckoning, 
because  the  Alexandrian  Jews  not  only 
altered  the  order  and  division  of  the  books,  but 
added  to  them  others  not  in  the  canon.  Further- 
more, the  Alexandrians  arrived  at  the  number 
twenty-two  by  joining  Ruth  to  Judges,  and  Lam- 
entations to  Jeremiah.  Having  thus  made  twenty- 
two,  they  were  impressed  with  its  nimierical  agree- 
ment with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  This  idea  was  thought  significant,  part 
of  the  divine  intention  indeed;  and  so  it  became 
fixed  in  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Church  Fathers 
took  it  up  in  their  uncritical  fashion;  and  so  it  has 
come  down  to  our  day.  Josephus  first  gives 
twenty-two;  but  he  makes  greater  use  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint than  of  the  Hebrew  original.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  who  reckon 
the  books  twenty-two,  mention  also  twenty-seven; 
i.e.,  the  Hebrew  twenty-two  letters,  with  the  five 
final  letters  (the  letters  which  have  a  special  form 
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when  at  the  end  of  a  word);  made  by  separating 
the  double  books,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and 
Ezra.  But  this  double  counting  was  only  possible 
for  Jews  using  the  Septuagint,  since  the  original 
does  not  divide  these  books.  Further,  neither  in 
the  Talmud  nor  in  the  Midrash  is  there  the  least 
trace  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  number  twenty- 
two;  but,  on  the  contrary,  twenty-four  is  always 
given,  not  because  it  corresponds  with  the  twenty- 
four  Greek  letters,  but  simply  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  canon.  In  the  present 
printed  Hebrew  Bible  the  number  is  thirty-nine, 
similarly  coimted,  though  not  arranged,  with  those 
of  Protestant  Bibles. 

6.  The  Old  Testament  Canon  in  the  Christian 
Chtiroh:  The  Fathers  did  not  impugn  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament;  but,  because  of  the  universal 

use  of  the  Septuagint,  they  recognized 

z.  Patristic  as  Scripture  what  we  regard  as  Apoc- 

and        rypha.    Origen,  who  counts  only  the 

Medieval    books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  yet  speaks 

Writers,     of  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  the 

Epistle  as  in  one  [book].  Justin  Martyr 
used  the  additions  to  Daniel;  Irenseus,  Tertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  and  others  used 
the  Apocrypha  with  the  same  formula  of  citation  as 
when  they  used  the  Old  Testament.  From  the 
fourth  century  the  Greek  Fathers  make  less  and 
less  use  of  the  Apocrypha;  while  in  the  Latin 
Church  conciliar  action  justified  and  emphasized 
their  use.  Jerome  alone  speaks  out  decidedly  for 
the  Hebrew  canon.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Apocrypha  were  not  recognized  by  the  majority 
of  the  Greeks;  while  just  the  opposite  was  true  of 
the  Latins,  although  not  a  few  followed  Jerome. 

The  Book  of  Esther,  because  of  its  contents,  was 
sometimes  excluded  from  the  Christian  Old  Testa- 
ment canon.  Melito  of  Sardis  (170  a.d.)  omits  it 
from  his  list  (see  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  IV.  xxvi.), 
although  perhaps  it  has  rather  dropped  out  after 
Esdras  (Elzra),  inasmuch  as  in  other  lists  it  comes 
next  to  this  name.  It  is  also  omitted  by  Atha- 
nasius  (Epistola  Festalis,  i.  961,  ed.  Bened.), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Carm.,  xxxiii.),andin  the  sixth 
century  by  Junilius  (De  pariibua  legis  divin<E,i.  S-7). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  included  in  the  canon  by 
Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Epiphanius. 

The  old  Syrian  Church  did  not  receive  the  Apoc- 
rypha. They  are  not  in  the  Peshito,  although 
found    in    a    later  Syriac   translation.     Ephraem 

Syrus     (d.      373)     does     not     give 

a.  The      them  canonical  authority.    Aphraates 

Ancient     (fourth    century)    cites     from    every 

Oriental     canonical  book,  but  uses  the  Apoc- 

Versions.    rypha  sparingly  and  not  in  such  a 

way  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
canonical.  A  great  difference  is  perceptible  in  the 
Peshito  translation  between  Chronicles  and  the 
other  books.  This  has  started  the  query  whether 
Chronicles  was  accepted  as  canonical  by  the 
Syrian  Church.  The  Nestorians  certainly  rejected 
it  and  Esther.  The  Ethiopic  translation  fol- 
lows the  Septuagint  throughout,  and  contains 
not  only  the  canonical  but  also  the  apocryphal 
books,  except  that  for  I  and  II  Maccabees  it  sub- 
stitutes two  books  of  its  own  under  the  same  name, 


and  some  pseudographs  of  which  the  Greek  texts 
do  not  now  exist;  for  the  Ethiopic  Church  makes 
even  less  difference  than  the  Alexandrian  between 
canonical  and  uncanonical  books.  (See  P&eud- 
EPiGRAPHA,  Old  Testament.) 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  committed  to  the 

use  of  the  Apocrypha  as  Scripture  by  the  decision 

of  the  Council  of  Trent  at  the  fourth 

3.  The  session.  In  order  to  get  a  normal 
Roman  text  for  purposes  of  quotation,  a  Bible 
Catholic  was  published  in  Rome  in  1592  under 
Church,     the  order  and  care  of  the  pope.     In 

it  is  given  Jerome's  remark,  that  the 
additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel  which  are  printed 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text;  and  in  smaller  type 
the  candid  announcement  is  prefaced  to  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of 
Ezra,  that,  while  it  is  true  they  are  not  in  the  Scrip- 
ture canon  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  they  are  still 
included  because  they  are  quoted  occasionally  by 
certain  of  the  Fathers,  and  are  found  both  in  printed 
and  manuscript  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible.  The 
decree  of  the  council  was  not  passed  without  oppo- 
sition; and  later  Roman  Catholics,  such  as  Du 
Pin,  Dissertation  priliminaire  ou  prol6gomhies  sur  la 
BibUf  Paris,  1699;  and  B.  Lamy,  Apparatus  biblicus, 
II.  V.  333,  Lyons,  1723,  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish two  classes  of  canonical  books — the  proto- 
canonical  and  the  deuterocanonical — attributing 
to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to  the  second  only  an 
ethical  authority;  but  this  distinction  contravenes 
the  decision  of  Trent,  and  has  found  little  support. 
In  eariy  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  many 
distinguished  three  kinds  of  writings,  the  canon- 
ical, recognized,  and  apocryphal.  So  the  **  Easter 
Epistle  "  of  Athanasius.  The  synods  of  Constan- 
tinople (1638),  Jassy  (1642),  and  Jerusalem  (1672) 
expressly  reject  the  view  of  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  others,  which 

4,  The      distinguishes  the  canonical  form  from 
Greek      the  apocrsrphal.    And  the  last,  which 

Church,  is  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  defined  its 
position  in  regard  to  the  Apocrsrpha  in  the  answer 
to  the  third  question  appended  to  the  Confession  of 
Dosiiheus,  in  which  it  expressly  mentions  Wisdom, 
Judith,  Tobit,  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  His- 
tory of  Susaimah,  the  Maccabees  (four  books),  and 
Ecclesiasticus  as  canonical.  Reuss  {Geschichte  der 
heUigen  Schriften,  §338,  Brunswick,  1878)  says 
that  the  official  Moscow  edition  of  the  Bible  of 
1831  has  all  the  Apocrsrpha,  Ezra,  in  both  recen- 
sions, with  Neh.  and  I-IV  Mace,  at  the  end  of  the 
historical  books,  the  Prophets  before  the  seven 
Poetical  or  Wisdom  books.  But  the  "  Longer  Cate- 
chism "  of  Philaret  (Moscow,  1839),  the  most  au- 
thoritative doctrinij  standard  of  the  orthodox 
Greco-Russian  Chiutjh,  expressly  leaves  out  the 
apocr3rphal  books  from  its  list  on  the  ground  that 
"  they  do  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  "  (cf.  Schaff, 
Creeds,  ii.  451).    See  Eastern  Church,  III.,  §  9. 

The  Lutheran  symbols  do  not  give  any  express 
declaration  against  the  Apocrypha.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  denied  dogmatic  value.  Luther  transla- 
ted them,  not,  however.  III  and  IV  Eira,  and 
reconunended  them  for  private  reading,   except- 
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ing  Baruch  and  11  Mace.  In  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Bible  (Zurich,  1530)  the  Apocrypha 

stood  at  the  end.     With    this   agree 

5.  The      the  decisions  of   the  other  Reformed 

Protestant  churches:  the    "Gallican  Confession," 

Church.     1559,  §§  3,   4;    "Belgic  Confession," 

1561,  §§4-6;  "Thirty-nine  Articles," 
1562,  §  6  (cf.  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Chriateridom,  iii.). 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  readings 
from  the  Apocrypha  and  especial  recommendation 
of  portions  of  Wisdom  and  Sirach.  At  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618),  Gomarus  and  others  raised  an 
animated  discussion  by  demanding  the  exclusion 
of  the  apocryphal  Ezra,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  from  the  Bible.  This  the  synod 
refused  to  do,  although  speaking  strongly  against 
the  Apocrypha.  SimBarly  opposed  to  them  was 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  1647,  Con- 
fesaion  of  Faith,  i.  3;  the  Arminians,  Confeasio 
.  .  .  pastoTum,  qui  .  .  .  remonstrantes  vocantur,  i. 
3,  6;  the  Socinians  (Ostorodt,  Unterrichtung  von 
den  vomehmsten  Hauptpunckten  der  ckriaUichen 
Religion,  Rakau,  1604)  and  the  Mennonites  (Johann 
Ris,  Prcecipuorum  ChristiancB  fvdei  articvlorum 
brevis  confessio,  xxix.)  agree  with  the  other  Protes- 
tants. For  history  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible 
societies  to  the  Apocrypha,  see  Biblb  SociEriES. 
For  the  Apocrypha  in  general,  see  Apocrypha. 

6.  The  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Its 
Chief  Divisions:  (a)  Hebrew.  Neh.  viii.  8  has  the 
expression  Mikra,  **  Reading,"  which  here  must 
signify  the  Law.  Dan.  ix.  2  has  Sepherim,  "  the 
Books  ";  Kitebe  hakkodesh,  "  the  Holy  Writmgs,"  is 
Talmudic.  The  division  into  three  parts  is  common 
in  the  Talmud,  with  the  names  Torah,  Nebhiim,  and 
Keihubhim,  **  Law,  Prophets,  and  Writings,"  with 
the  abbreviation  TNK.  Often  the  whole  is  em- 
braced in  the  term  Torah.  The  first  part  is  named 
also  "The  Five  Fifths  of  the  Law."  The  first 
part  of  the  prophetical  canon  is  called  ''  the  Former 
Prophets  ";  the  second  part "  the  Latter  Prophets." 
The  third  part  of  the  canon  is  known  as  "  the 
Writings  "  and  "  the  Sacred  Writings."  The  Song 
of  Sol.,  Ruth,  Lam.,  Ecoles.,  and  Esther  are  classed 
together  as  MegiUot,  "  Rolls."  The  second  and  third 
parts  are  often  named  together  as  the  kabbalah, 

(b)  Greek.  It  may  be  concluded  that  by  the  time 
of  the  translator  of  Ecclus.  the  words  "  the  Books  " 
were  in  use,  since  he  speaks  of  "  the  other  [books]," 
"  the  rest  [of  the  books]."  In  the  New  Testament 
they  are  called  "the  Scripture,"  "Holy"  or 
"Sacred  Writings";  the  Pentateuch  is  called  "the 
Old  Covenant "  in  II  Cor.  iii.  14.  Among  the  Greek 
Fathers  the  following  names  are  used:  "  The  Books 
of  the  Old  Covenant,"  "  The  Sacred  (Holy)  Wri- 
tings of  the  Old  Covenant,"  the  "  Old  Covenant," 
"  the  Twenty-two  Books  of  the  Old  Covenant," 
"  the  Covenant  Books,"  and  "  Law  and  Prophets." 

(c)  Latin.  Vetu8  teatamentum  translates  Hebr. 
berith,  "covenant";  inatrumentum,  totum  inatru- 
mentum  tUriuaqtie  teatamenii,  vetus  scriptura,  vetua 
le^^xund  veteris  legis  libri  are  used.    (H.  L.  Strack.) 

(ni^The  Canon  of  the  Jleg^Testament — 1.  The 
Terms  Used:  Alongside  the  word  canon,  expressing 
the  idea  of  the  collection  of  scriptures,  were  used 
the  terms  "  covenant "    (derived  from  the  Old 


Testament,  Ex.  xxiv.  27),  "  Scripture  "  or  "  Scrip- 
tures "  with  the  qualifying  words  "  holy,"  "  sa- 
cred," "  divine,"  or  "  of  the  Lord,"  also  "  Law 
and  Gospel,"  "  Prophets  and  Apostles."  The  word 
endiathekaa,  "  contained  in  the  covenant,"  was  op- 
posed to  apokryphoa,  "  apocryphal,"  the  former 
word  often  containing  the  meaning  "  used  in  public 
service." 

2.  The  New  Testament,  170-220:  Since  there 
are  at  conunand  no  specific  reports  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  New  Testament,  an  examination  of 
the  facts  which  may  throw  light  upon  the  problem 
must  be  made  in  order  to  discover  that  origin. 
A  starting-point  is  foimd  in  the  period  of  the  con- 
test between  the  Gnostic  sects,  particularly  the 
Marcionites  and  the  Valentinians,  and  the  ortho- 
dox. The  Montanistic  movement  was  under  way 
during  this  period,  though  it  was  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  New  Testament  as  with  its  own 
objects.  The  Church  had  a  New  Testament  already 
commonly  so  called,  over  against  the  Montanistic 
contention  of  a  new  period  of  prophecy  already 
opened  which  was  to  lead  the  way  to  a  wider  devel- 
opment. The  Church  regarded  the  age  of  revelation 
as  closed  with  the  death  of  the  last  siu^ving 
apostle  and  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  as  com- 
pleted, though  discussion  still  went  on  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  some  books  therein.  In  opposition 
to  Marcion  and  Montanus  the  Chureh  had  the 
feeling  that  it  had  an  inviolable  possession  in 
the  two  Testaments,  and  the  Montanist  himself 
distinguished  them  from  the  body  of  "  new 
prophecy." 

Opposed  to  the  gospel  which  Marcion  prepared 
for  his  communities,  to  the  Evangelium  veritatia 
used  by  the  Valentinians  alongside  the  four  Gos- 
pels of  the  Chureh,  to  the  discarding 
I.  The  Four  of  the  Johannean  Gospel  by  the  Alogi, 
Gospels,  and  to  the  exclusive  use  of  Matthew  or 
Mark  by  other  parties  of  the  Church, 
is  the  statement  of  Irenfieus  that  the  spirit  which 
created  the  world  had  given  to  the  Chureh  its  gos- 
pel in  fourfold  form  (Hear.,  III.  xi.  8),  to  violate 
which  was  a  sin  against  God's  revelation  and  spirit. 
The  imity  of  these  is  asserted  in  the  designation 
of  them  as  "  the  Gospel "  (in  the  singular),  and 
in  the  titles  "  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew," 
etc.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  dealt  only  with  the  four. 
Recollection  was  soon  lost  of  the  fact  that  a  gospel 
not  among  the  four  had  striven  to  be  retained  in 
use  in  public  service,  and  that  one  of  the  four  had 
had  to  win  its  place  among  them.  But  even  the 
Alogi  did  not  deny  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  belonged 
to  the  age  of  John  and  had  ever  since  been  in  the 
Chureh.  Tatian's  preparation  for  the  Ssrrians  of 
the  "  Diatessaron  "  witnesses  by  its  very  title  to 
the  fact  that  for  an  ecclesiastical  book  of  the  Gos- 
pels no  other  sources  than  the  four  were  conceivable. 
The  very  permission  given  by  Serapion  of  Antioch 
(c.  200)  to  certain  of  his  parishioners  to  read  a 
gospel  called  that  of  Peter,  which  he  gave  without 
reading  the  book  and  through  confidence  in  them, 
really  speaks  for  the  same  set  of  facts,  as  does  the 
subsequent  annulment  of  the  permission.  Origen 
sums  up  the  practise  of  that  period  in  the  saying: 
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"  The    Church    values    only    the    four    Gospels " 
(/  Horn,  in  Lucam). 

Generally  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul  were  received. 

If  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  the  reception  of  four 

private  letters  is  justified,  it  appears  to  have  been 

caused  less  by  a  recollection  of  a  late 

a.  The      introduction  of  them  into  public  serv- 

Pauline     ice  than  through    a    thought-process 

Letters,     of   the   author,   equating   the   seven 

letters  of  Paul  to  the  communities  in 

symbolical  fashion  with  the  letters  to  the  seven 

churches  of  the  Apocalypse.     No  statement  can 

be  made  regarding  any  favorable  feeling  for  the 

letters  to  the  Laodiceans  and  the  Alexandrians 

there  rejected.    Great  difference  of  opinion  existed 

as  to  Hebrews.     The  Alexandrians  regarded  it  as 

Pauline,    and    Origen    supposed    it    substantially 

Pauline  through  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  a  position 

which  was  widely  adopted  in  the  eastern  Church. 

But  the  western  Church  disputed  its  Paulinity, 

while  holding  it  in  high  esteem.    This  was  the  case 

in  Lyons.  Rome,  and  Carthage.      In  the  Monta- 

nistic  and  Novatian  Churches  there  was  a  decided 

tendency  to  ascribe  it  to  Barnabas. 

Of  the  Book  of  Acts  all  that  need  be  said  is  that 
its  name,  its  general  recognition  as  of  Lucan  author- 
ship, its  position  between  the  Gos- 
3.  The  Acts  pels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the 
of  the      Muratorian  Canon,  its  abundant  use 
Apostles,    by   Irensus,   Tertullian,  and   others, 
and  the   condenmation  by  Tertullian 
of  Marcion  for  rejecting  it   speak  abundantly  for 
its  canonidty. 

The  strongest  proofs  are  found  of  the  reception 
of  the  Apocalypse  by  all  parts  of  the  Church.  It 
was  cited  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch  about  180,  and 
by  the  church  of  Lyons  in  177,  as  "  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." Neither  Irenseus  nor  the  Muratorian  Canon 
regard  any  defense  of  it  as  necessary. 

4.  The      As  against  the  high  value  attached 
Apocalypse,  to  it  by  the  Montanists,  the  Alogi 

scornfully  criticized  it  as  the  work 
of  Cerinthus.  Caius  of  Rome  assumed  this  atti- 
tude also,  and  Hippolytus  defended  it  against  him. 
But  the  general  feeling  of  the  catholic  Church  was 
that  the  book  was  inspired,  written  about  95  a.d., 
and  properly  closed  the  New  Testament. 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  about  200 
was  a  very  varied  one,  though  about  300  they  were 
known  as  one  division  of  the  New  Testament.  II 
and  III  John  must  have  been  attached  to  I  John, 

if  their  history  in  the  Church  and  their 

5.  The  preservation  are  understood.  Testi- 
Catholic  mony  to  II  John  comes  from  Irensus 
Epistles,    and  Clement  of  Alexandria;   that  III 

John  was  not  treated  by  Clement 
does  not  really  damage  the  case.  The  doubt  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  unconditional  recognition 
of  II  and  III  John  was  soon  banished.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Muratorian  Canon  designated  the 
two  lesser  epistles  as  recognized.  Where  it  was  not 
known  that  the  Apostle  John  was  by  his  disciples 
called  "  the  Elder,"  there  was  likelihood  of  the 
authorship  of  those  two  being  questioned  on  the 
matter  of  genuineness.  Their  brevity  was  against 
both  frequent  citation  and  frequent  use  in  public 


and  equally  against  serious  question.  Jude,  as 
one  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  was  the  subject  of 
comment  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  Mura- 
torian Canon  quoted  it  as  received.  Tertullian 
cited  it  as  the  convincing  writing  of  an  apostle, 
though  Origen  remarked  that  it  was  not  generally 
received.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  among 
the  antilegomena  (Eusebius,  HisL  eccl.,  III.  xxv.  3). 
The  canonicity  which  it  had  in  the  earlier  times 
was  later  lost  for  it  in  a  wide  circle  of  the  ChurcL 
James,  though  read  in  the  West  in  eariy  times  and 
known  probably  both  to  Irenseus  and  to  Hippolytus, 
was  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  not  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  western  Church.  The 
Canon  Muratori  b  silent;  among  the  Greeks  of 
the  East  it  was  among  the  generally  recognized 
scriptm^.  Though  Origen  placed  it  among  the 
antUegomena,  in  Codex  Claromantanua  it  stands 
before  I  John.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  Methodius 
mistakenly  ascribed  it  to  Paul.  In  325  it  was  by 
many  considered  not  genuine  and  Eusebius  put  it 
among  the  antilegomena  (Hist  eccl..  III.  xxv.  3). 
The  general  recognition  of  I  Peter  about  the  year 
200  is  vouched  for  by  Irenseus,  the  Epistle  of  Lyons, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus. 
The  silence  of  the  Miuratorian  Canon  wotdd  have 
been  inexplicable,  and  to  it  must  refer  the  remark 
that  a  letter  of  Peter  is  received  as  is  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Against  II  Peter  there  were  many  protests. 
At  Rome  it  was  not  unknown,  but  was  not  on  the 
same  footing  as  I  Peter.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Irenseus  knew  it.  Origen's  personal  opinion  was 
favorable,  but  he  recorded  a  divided  opinion  in  the 
Church  concerning  the  letter.  In  the  East  its 
position  was  different  from  that  of  I  Peter  in  that 
there  it  was  not  a  New  Testament  book  (Eusebius, 
Hist  ecd.,  IV.  xxv.  8).  As  late  as  380  Didymus 
pronounced  it  uncanonical  and  the  Sjrrians  deter- 
minedly rejected  it.  Of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
it  may  be  said  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems 
to  have  included  it  among  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Origen.  Codex  Claromontanus 
puts  it  after  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  and  before 
Revelation.  It  is  pertinent  here  to  remark  that 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  Clement  are  by  the 
Canones  Apostolorum,  Ixxxv.,  put  between  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Didache.  I  Clement 
is  elsewhere  given  as  a  Catholic  Epistle;  at  Corinth 
it  was  used  occasionally  in  public  service,  a  usage 
which  spread  to  Alexandria  and  to  Syria.  It  was 
cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  Origen. 
But  its  connection  with  the  New  Testament  was 
less  firm  even  than  that  of  Barnabas;  in  the  West 
it  was  not  considered  as  of  the  canon,  and  Irenaeus 
seems  to  have  employed  it  as  belongmg  to  the  sub- 
apostolic  age. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  was  used  as  scripture 
by  Irenteus,  Clement   of  Alexandria,  and  in  An- 
tioch.    At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
6.  Writings  century  there  was  in   Catholic  and 
Temporarily  Montanistic    circles    a   loosening    of 

Regarded    the  coimection  between  this  book  and 
as  Canonical,  the   canon.    Tertullian,  contrary    to 
his    earlier    practise,  owing    to    the 
laxity  of   discipline   attributed  to  this  book,  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  regarded  as  apocryphal 
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and  even  as  false.  The  Muratorian  Canon  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  regular  and  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  though  its  perusal  was  permitted 
and  even  enjoined.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  form  a  secondary  canon.  There  are  two  Latin 
translations  of  the  book,  and  an  unknown  Roman 
bishop  cited  it  as  scripture,  while  Novatian  and 
Commodian  indorsed  it,  and  the  Latin  liturgies 
show  its  influence.  Yet  by  an  ecclesiastical  de- 
cision about  200-210  the  Shepherd  was  set  outside 
the  canon.  While  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
include  the  Shepherd  in  his  brief  commentary,  he 
did  treat  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  a  little  book  of 
about  300  lines.  This  book  closed  the  canon  of 
Coclex  Claramontanua ;  but  the  Armenian  List  put 
it  among  the  Apocrypha,  and  Eusebius  {Hiai.  eccl,, 
III.  XXV.  4,  cf.  iii.  2)  declared  against  its  genuine- 
ness. Sozomen  says  that  it  was  used  as  late  as 
430  in  Palestine  at  Easter.  The  Didache  was  cited 
and  used  as  scripture  by  Clement  and  Origen,  and 
during  the  next  century  this  was  its  status  in  Egypt. 
Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  III.  xxv.  4)  put  it  among  the 
antUegomena  of  the  second  grade.  It  was  known 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch  and  in  the  West. 
The  apocrsrphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  often 
read  in  the  early  Church  without  question.  The 
Acts  of  Paul  came  the  nearest  to  winning  canonical 
authority,  and  received  favorable  notice  from 
Clement  and  Tertullian. 

The  New  Testament  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church  of  170-220  included  as  in  quite  definite 
authority  the  four  Gospels,  thirteen  letters  of  Paul, 
Revelation,  I  Peter,  I  John  (to  which  were  attached 
II  and  III  John),  probably  also  Jude. 
7.  Summary.  Up  to  210  the  Shepherd  was  also  in- 
cluded. On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  questionings  about  James,  Hebrews,  II  Peter, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Didache,  Barnabas, 
I  and  II  Clement,  Acts  of  Paul,  and  the  Shepherd. 
The  polemic  against  Marcion,  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
Alogi  brought  the  discussion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon  to  a  focus  about  the  time  of  Irensus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  There  was  yet  lacking 
that  definiteness  of  organization  of  all  the  churches 
which  alone  could  secure  imiformity.  The  New 
Testament  of  about  200  was  not  the  result  of  a 
revolution  occurring  150-170,  but  of  a  broad  de- 
velopment which  was  many-sided.  The  sharply 
boimded  canon  of  Marcion  had  pointed  the  way 
to  a  definiteness  in  canonicity  which  the  Church 
was  soon  to  follow. 

8.  The  New  Testament,  14O-170:  Valentinus 
had  founded  his  school  which  had  divided  into  many 
sections  and  spread  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tigris 
with  a  rich  literary  activity  and  yet  a  general  con- 
sensus of  action.  Marcion  foimded  his  church  at 
Rome  after  he  had  separated  from  the  catholic 
Church  probably  about  147.  Alongside  the  polemic 
against  these  movements,  Christian  writers  were 
engaged  in  the  apologetic  of  the  Church  which  was 
to  go  before  the  pagan  rulers  and  populations. 
The  apologetic,  however,  found  far  less  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  Christian  Scriptures  than  did  the 
writings  against  the  heretics. 

Knowledge  of  Marcion's  Bible  is  due  chiefly  to 
Tertullian,  who  claimed  to  use  as  a  weapon  against 


the  heretic  his  own  New  Testament,  and  so  came  to 
traverse  the  latter  from  beginning  to  end.  After 
Tertullian  as  a  source  of   knowledge  comes  Epi- 

phanius  (Hear.,  xlii.),  and  a  nimiber  of 

I.  Marcion's  citations  from  Greeks  and  Syrians  up 

Bible.       to  the  fifth  century  which  enable  one 

to  reconstruct  quite  securely  Marcion's 
canon.  Marcion  issued  not  only  his  New  Testa- 
ment but  also  his  AntUheaU  as  a  defense  of  his 
dogmatic  position  and  of  his  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  this  became  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  his  Chiutsh,  which  was  studied  by  Tertul- 
lian, Ephraem  Synis,  and  others.  His  Bible  con- 
sisted of  a  "Gospel"  and  an  "Apostle,"  both 
anonymous.  Since  Paul  seemed  to  him  the  one 
preacher  of  an  unadulterated  gospel,  his  "  Apostle  " 
embraced  ten  epistles  of  Paul  and  in  the  following 
order:  Gal.,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Rom.,  I  and  II  Thess., 
Laodiceans  (i.e.,  Eph.),  Col.,  Phil.,  Philem.  It  is 
of  course  evident  that  this  collection  must  have 
been  received  by  him  from  the  Chiutsh.  He  sought 
to  show  that  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  was  the 
letter  to  the  Laodiceans  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16. 
Galatians  he  especially  prized  because  of  the  anti- 
Judaic  polemic  it  contains. .  I  and  II  Tim.  and 
Titus  he  discarded  as  private  letters,  Philemon  was 
admitted  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  letter  to  a  church 
in  a  household,  and  this  alone  was  left  intact  and 
imedited.  For  the  criticism  of  the  writings  he 
received  he  depended  neither  upon  historic  tra- 
dition nor  on  testimonies  to  historicity;  his  bajsis 
was  his  own  subjective  conception  of  what  true 
Christianity  was  and  what  the  Pauline  Gospel 
was;  from  this  standpoint  proceeded  all  his  text- 
criticism.  That  he  recognized  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
the  bajsis  of  his  own,  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  Paul- 
ine school  b  shown  by  his  elimination  of  the  words 
"  the  beloved  physician  "  in  Col.  iv.  14.  His  gos- 
pel, so  far  as  its  text  can  be  made  out,  proves  that 
he  had  before  him  the  third  Gospel,  and  this,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  long  association  with  the  first  and 
second  Gospels,  had  received  amplifications  of  its 
text  from  them.  But  no  trace  of  influence  due  to 
extracanonical  Gospels  upon  Mareion  has  ever  been 
shown.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  canon  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  Chureh  at  Rome  from  about  140 
on  was  our  four  Gospels.  Marcion's  canon  of  the 
epistles  coincides  with  that  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  place  no  value 
upon  the  letters  of  Peter,  John,  or  James,  the  last- 
named  especially  in  view  of  Gal.  ii.  9,  12.  Acts  and 
Rev.  he  appears  to  have  expressly  rejected.  In 
comparison  with  the  ecclesiastical  New  Testcfenent 
not  only  of  his  times  but  of  the  next  two  centuries 
with  its  varying  boimdaries  and  its  variant  text, 
the  Mareion  canon  is  a  sharply  drawn  work  of  art 
in  miniature,  though  it  was  the  work  of  an  arbitrary 
lawgiver. 

What  Mareion  accomplished  with  knife  and 
eraser  the  Valentinians  sought  to  do  by  means  of 
exposition.  Since  they  had  not  voluntarily  sep- 
arated from  the  Church,  but  merely  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  communes  ecclesiasticif  they 
had  no  objection  to  raise  to  the  common  edi- 
tion of  the  "Prophets  and  Apostles."  They 
needed  no  special  Bible.     They  used  the  Gospels 
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freely,  particularly  the  Fourth.    Apart  from  the 
prologue  to  this  last,  the  structure  of  the  series  of 
eons  of  Valentinus  are  unintelligible. 
a.  The      Heraclion  commented  on  all  four  of  the 
Bible    of    Gospels.    In  the  different  branches  of 
the  Valen-  this  sect  Eph.,  Col.,  and  I  Cor.  were 
tinianB.     especially  valued,  but  Rom.,  II  Cor., 
Phil.,    and  Gal.  were  also  used.    In 
their  criticism  of  the  Gospels   they  laid   stress 
upon  a  secret  tradition.    They  used  also  an  Evan- 
gdium  veritatia,  a  fifth  Gospel,  which  probably 
contained  the  sum  of  apocryphal  tradition,  derived, 
according  to  Serapion,  not  from  the  Docetes  but 
from  their  preciuvors.    The  Gospel  of  Peter  may 
have  arisen  about  150  from  the  eastern  branch  at 
Antioch  as  did  the  Evangelium  veriUUis  among  the 
western  school  of  Valentinians.    To  a  branch  of 
the   Valentinian  school  of   Asia  Minor  belonged 
Leucius,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  John. 
They  probably  used  also  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 
Leucius  wrote  also  a  "  Joumeyings  of  John,"  sug- 
gested by  the  "  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  "  of 
Revelation.    In  short,  the  foimdation  of  the  canon 
of  the  most  important  schools  of  Gnostics,  140-170, 
is  that  of  the  Church  of  200,  only  that  these  "  men 
of  the  spirit "  used  alongside  of  the  canonical  wri- 
tings a  mass  of  other  traditions  and  poetical  and 
subjective    creations  which  were    not    employed 
among  the  orthodox. 

In  his  short  description  of  the  Sunday  service  as 
observed  by  Christians  in  city  and  coimtiy,  Justin 
names  as  taking  the  first  place  the  reading  of 
the  ''  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles," 
3.  The  "  which  are  called  Gospels  "  (I  Apol- 
ApostoUc  ogy,  Ixvi.-lxvii.,  ANF,  i.  185-186), 
Writings  and  the  "  collection  of  the  Prophets." 
in  Justin  **  Gospel  "  in  the  singular  is  also  used 
Martyr,  by  the  Jew  Trypho  and  by  Justin  as  a 
collective.  Out  of  deference  for  his 
readers  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  term 
"  gospel,"  Justin  commonly  used  the  term  Apo- 
mnemoneumataf  '*  Memorabilia."  While  generally 
such  memorabilia  took  their  name  from  the  author, 
Justin  named  these  from  the  subject,  **  The  Memo- 
rabilia of  our  Savior."  As  under  the  term  "  proph- 
ets "  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  included,  the 
term  memorabilia  in  Justin  may  include  the  New 
Testament  writings.  The  answer  to  the  question 
what  gospels  are  meant  has  long  been,  those  com- 
monly used  about  150  in  the  places  Justin  visited 
or  lived  in,  in  Ephesus  and  Rome,  in  the  public 
service  and  known  as  the  product  of  the  Apostles  or 
their  disciples.  Trypho  {Dialoguey  x.)  speaks  of 
the  "  so-called  gospel  "  as  a  totality,  a  unit.  They 
can  be  no  other  than  what  Marcion  criticized  and 
Valentinians  so  fully  employed.  In  one  place 
Justin  expressly  discriminated  between  the  Apostles 
and  their  disciples  in  a  passage  which  goes  back  to 
Luke  xxii.  44  {Dialoquey  ciii.).  He  named  the 
second  Gospel  "The  Recollections  of  Peter,"  a 
designation  which  implies  the  old  tradition  of  the 
connection  of  this  Gospel  with  that  apostle.  What 
has  partly  or  entirely  produced  the  idea  that  Jus- 
tin's "  memorabilia  "  are  not  the  Gospels  of  the 
Church  is  first  the  looseness  and  inexactness  of 
quotation,  and  second  the  material  additions  of 


facts  or  reports  groimds  for  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Gospels.  But  in  Justin's  citations  exactDes 
b  no  more  to  be  expected  than  in  Clement's;  azxi 
much  that  appears  apocryphal  to  us  may  have  been 
read  in  the  Gospels  of  his  time.  Justin  regarded 
Revelation  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John  and  as  a 
true  testimony  of  Christian  prophecy.  Investigation 
of  his  writings  shows  contact  of  Justin  with  Rom., 
I  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Col.,  II  Thess.,  Heb.,  I  Pfet, 
Acts  and  the  Didache:  more  questionably  with 
Phil.,  Titus,  I  Tim.,  and  James. 

4.  The  Oldest  Traoes  and  the  Origin  of  OOII0O- 
tionsofApostolio  Writings:  From  the  preceding 
array  of  facts  it  appears  that  by  140  in  the  entire 
circle  of  the  catholic  Church  the  collection  com- 
prising the  four  Gospels  and  thirteen  Epistles  of 
Paul  were  read  alongside  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings,  and  that  in  one  part  or  another  of  the 
Church  other  writings  such  as  Acts,  Rev.,  Heb., 
I  Pet.,  James,  and  the  Epistles  of  John  were  held 
in  like  honor. 

The  collection  of  Pauline  letters  seems  to  go 

back  to  the  first  century,  judging  from  I  Clement, 

the  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  Polycarp.     The  bishops 

of  Smyrna  and  Antioch  had  a  knowledge  of  Paul 

which    involved    acquaintance    with 

I.  The      his  letters,  and  the  way  in  which  they 

Collection  employ  them  shows  that  the  letters 
of  Pauline  were  before  them.     Polycarp  advised 

Letters,  the  Philippians  to  read  Paul's  letters 
for  edification;  Ignatius  knew  Eph. 
imder  the  title  used  later  by  Marcion  as  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  collection.  Polycarp  included  Phil, 
and  Thess.  in  a  group  directed  to  the  Macedonians 
just  as  Tertullian  knew  them  a  century  later. 
Clement  seems  to  make  the  collection  begin  with 
I  Cor.,  an  order  which  the  Muratorian  Canon  sup- 
ports, closing  with  Rom.  This  aggregation,  which 
contained  also  the  order  Phil.-Thess.  and  the  title 
"  to  the  Ephesians,"  has  every  claim  to  originality 
and  to  have  circulated  before  97.  That  there  was 
an  interchange  of  letters  among  the  churches  before 
this  collection  was  made  is  clear  from  Col.  iv.  16, 
but  the  circulation  and  use  implied  in  II  Pet.  iii.  15 
involve  a  collection  in  one  manuscript,  perhaps 
not  official  but  private.  The  passage  last  cited 
implies  a  Pauline  letter  to  Jewish  Christians,  and 
I  Cor.  V.  9  and  Phil.  iii.  1  imply  other  letters  of 
Paul  which  have  not  survived.  These  facts  suggest 
a  deliberate  selection  from  the  available  letters  of 
Paul,  made  probably  in  some  important  center  of 
Christianity,  which  came  into  general  use  and  was 
seen  to  be  available  for  public  service.  But  the 
settlement  of  the  order  of  arrangement  implies 
that  the  collection  was  made  very  early,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Paul.  Where  this  was  done  can  not 
be  stated,  though  the  placing  of  I  and  II  Cor.  at 
the  head  suggests  Corinth.  Rome  is  also  to  be 
thought  of  as  explaining  the  closing  of  this  col- 
lection with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  word  euaggelion,  which,  150-200,  designated 
the  collection  of  four  Gospels,  is  frequently  found 
in  the  earlier  literature  so  used  that  by  it  must  be 
meant  a  written  exposition  of  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Jesus  in  possession  of  the  churches  and  gener- 
ally known  to  the  communities  {Didache,  viii.  2; 
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//  Clem,f  viii.  5;     Ignatius,  SmymOf   v.  1;  Phila- 
delphia, viii.  2).     That  "  Gospel  "  was  the  authori- 
tative document.     The  general  knowl- 
2.  The      edge    of    its    contents    involves    its 

"GospeL"  regular  use  in  public  service.  It  was 
cited  with  the  formula  "  the  Lord 
says/'  with  or  without  the  addition  "  in  the  Gos- 
pel," and  with  the  formula  (used  with  Old  Testament 
citations)  "it  is  written."  But  what  was  this 
**  Gospel  "7  A  clear  imderstanding  of  what  it  was 
existed  between  the  writers  of  the  period  90-140 
and  their  readers.  Papias  declared  that  during 
the  lifetime  of  John  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus  a 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  used,  and  Cerinthus,  a  con- 
temporary of  John,  preferred  it  to  the  others 
(Irensus,  Haer.,  III.  xi.  7,  cf .  I.  xxvi.  1 ).  Papias  as- 
serted that  the  Hebrew  Matthew  was  long  used  in 
the  province  of  Asia  with  the  aid  of  oral  interpreta- 
tion until  a  Greek  version  superseded  it.  Even  the 
Fourth  Gospel  recalls  the  very  words  of  Mark  and 
Luke  (T.  Zahn,  Einleitung,  Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  505- 
506,  520).  The  spurious  passage  Mark  xvi.  9-20  is 
derived  from  Luke,  John,  and  Papias.  The  earliest 
Gospels  of  the  Infancy  and  the  Gospels  of  Peter 
and  Marcion  go  back  to  the  canonical  Gospels. 
In  the  literature  of  95-140  among  a  mass  of  ordi- 
nances for  ecclesiastical  direction  only  four  gospel 
citations  are  not  traceable  to  the  four  Gospels 
(//  CUm.f  V.  2, 4,  viii.  5,  xii.  2-6;  Ignatius,  Smyrna, 
iii.  2).  Such  uncanonical  sajrings  as  these  four 
were  circulated  orally  as  well  as  in  writing;  Papias 
about  125  collected  many  of  them.  Of  the  origin 
of  the  making  of  the  Gospel  canon  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy report,  nor  can  it  be  said  where  it  took  form. 

Other  writings  which  are  found  afterward  as- 
signed to  the  New  Testament  were  not  unified  in 
any  one  collection  as  were  the  Gos- 

3.  Other    pels  and  che  Pauline  Epistles.    They 

Writings,  appeared  first  either  as  indisputable 
or  as  debated  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  stage  it  then  had  reached.  A  veiy 
wide  use  in  extended  circles  of  the  Church  during 
public  service  is  provable  for  I  Pet.,  I  John,  Rev., 
and  the  Shepherd,  none  of  which  was  originally 
addressed  to  a  single  community. 

6.  Oriffen  and  HU  Sohool:  During  the  third 
century  the  New  Testament  underwent  no  essen- 
tial change.  The  achievement  of  Origen  was  the 
comparison  of  the  content  of  the  traditional  posses- 
sion of  various  communities.  His  varied  life  and 
travels  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  learn  through 
\>bservation  existing  variations;  his  philological 
training  and  his  decided  vocation  for  learned  work 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  qualified  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  discreet  judgment.  Before  217  he  was 
welcomed  at  Rome  as  one  of  the  rising  stars  of  the 
Church;  his  travels  took  him  to  Athens,  Antioch, 
and  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  while  his  later  years 
were  spent  in  Palestine.  Students  flocked  to  him 
both  in  Alexandria  and  in  Palestine.  But  Bible  stu- 
dent though  he  was,  he  was  no  thoroughgoing  critic. 
He  quoted  Prov.  xxii.  28  in  reference  to  discussion  of 
the  canon;  tradition  spoke  for  him  the  last  word, 
though  indeed  that  tradition  was  to  be  investigated. 
Hence  he  voiced  the  distinction  between  the  homo- 
loffoumena,  the  writings  universally  recognized  as 


scripture,  and  the  antilegamena,  or  those  more  or 
less  opposed.  To  the  former,  according  to  Origen, 
belonged  the  four  Gospels,  thirteen  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, I  Pet.,  I  John,  Acts,  and  Rev.,  the  last  the  clo- 
sing book  of  the  New  Testament.  To  the  latter 
belonged  Heb.,  II  Pet.,  II  and  III  John,  Jas.,  Jude, 
Barnabas,  the  Shepherd,  the  Didache,  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Hebrews  was  frequently 
cited  by  him  as  though  Pauline  and  canonical, 
especially  in  his  earlier  writings;  and  he  defended 
its  Paulinity  rather  as  coming  through  a  member 
of  Paul's  school  than  from  Paul  himself.  II  Pet. 
was  also  frequently  cited  by  him  as  scripture, 
in  which  his  scholar  Firmilian  followed  him.  Jas. 
was  also  frequently  cited  both  as  scripture  and  as 
"  the  apostle  James."  Jude  appears  to  have  been 
valued  by  him,  though  not  often  appearing  in  his 
writings.  Barnabas  is  called  a  Catholic  Epistle 
and  in  the  Onomasticon  is  put  with  the  other 
Catholic  Epistles.  He  regarded  the  Shepherd  as 
an  inspired  work  and  useful.  He  appears  also  to 
have  cited  the  Didache  as  scripture.  The  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  is  not  mentioned  in  his  list  of  the 
apocryphal  gospels;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often 
cited  with  the  formula  he  used  when  citing  from 
such  writings.  He  sharply  discriminated  the 
Jewish-Christian  communities,  whose  one  gospel 
this  was,  from  the  heretical  Ebionites  on  the  ground 
that  the  former  held  fast  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of 
faith. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  by  means  of  which 
Origen  undertook  to  reconcile  the  most  divergent 
materials  and  the  most  varied  writings  and  to  unite 
them  thus  in  one  Bible  found  opposition.  The 
composition  of  Nepos,  bishop  of  Andnoe,  "  Against 
the  Allegorists"  advanced  and  spread  a  chiliasm 
which  to  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  about 
260  appeared  unendurable.  To  Origen  it  appeared 
that  Rev.  was  written  by  an  inspired  man  of  the 
apostolic  age  named  John,  but  the  difference  in 
style  and  conception  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  did 
not  allow  its  ascription  to  the  apostle.  It  was 
especially  a  book  for  the  application  of  the  alle- 
gorical method. 

6.  The  Original  New  Testament  of  the  Ssrrians: 
On  the  beginnings  of  the  church  in  Edessa  there  is 
a  legendary  report  in  Syriac,  The  Doctrine  of  Addai, 
ed.  Phillips,  London,  1876,  which  contains  some 
significant  words  about  the  books  introduced  there 
for  use  in  the  service.  Addai,  the  founder  of  the 
church  of  Edessa,  is  made  to  say  expressly  that 
beside  the  Old  Testament  no  other  scriptures  shall 
be  read  than  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
the  Acts.  And  by  the  Gospel  is  doubtless  meant 
the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ephraem  knew  well  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  Syrian 
canon  contained  not  the  Diatessaron  but  the  four 
Gospels  in  our  order.  The  Syrian  collection  of 
the  Pauline  letters  embraced,  about  330-370,  ac- 
cording to  the  commentaries  of  Aphraates  and 
Ephraem,  Heb.  and  the  apocryphal  III  Cor.,  but 
not  Philem.  The  last-named  book  failed  to  appear 
in  the  otherwise  complete  commentary  of  Ephraem. 
A  summary  from  Sinai  gives  Philem.  at  the  end 
and  does  not  contain  III  Cor.;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  a  II  Phil.,  which  may  be  another  name  for 
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III  Cor.  It  is  now  known  that  this  apocryphal 
writing  is  but  a  section  out  of  the  Ads  of  Paul 
which  belongs  to  the  period  about  170  at  the  earliest. 
It  could,  therefore,  not  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Syrian  Canon.  Tatian  became  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  the  canon  of  the  Epis- 
tles was  received  from  Rome.  Eusebius  {Hist 
eccl.,  IV.  xxix.  6)  heard  an  obscure  report  that  there 
was  a  recension  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  Tatian. 
The  oldest  Syrian  text  both  of  Epistles  and  of 
Gospels  has  a  relationship  to  the  Western  text. 
The  Sinai  summary  throws  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject.   The  order  of  the  Epistles  there  is  Gal.,  I  and 

II  Cor.,  Rom.,  Heb.,  and  so  on,  and  just  this  is  the 
order  in  which  Ephraem  conmiented  upon  them 
and  it  is  the  order  of  Marcion,  and  no  one  was  more 
likely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Marcion  than 
Tatian.  It  is  very  remarkable  too  that  in  the 
Syriac  summary  II  Tim.  is  mentioned,  but  I  Tim. 
is  omitted.  The  S3rrian  Church  could  not  maintain 
its  original  individuality.  While  before  the  time 
-of  Aphraates  and  in  the  third  century  it  received 
Heb.  and  I  Tim.,  it  could  not  exclude  all  the  Cath- 
olic Epistles.  The  Syriac  translation  of  Eusebius's 
Church  History,  which  Ephraem  had  diligently 
read,  acquainted  the  S3rrians  with  the  older  his- 
tory of  the  New  Testament.  Intercourse  sprang 
up  in  the  fourth  century  between  Greek  and  Syrian 
Christians,  and  Greeks  and  Greek  Bibles  appeared 
in  Edessa;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  Ephraem 
was  familiar  with  all  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  the 
Peshito  a  selection  was  made  of  Jas.,  I  Pet.,  I  John, 
while  II  Pet.,  II  and  III  John,  Jude,  and  Rev. 
were  excluded. 

7.  Lnclan  and  BruiebiTiB:  While  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  early  Church  in  Antioch  had  its  indi- 
viduality, the  canon  of  Chrysostom  was  exactly  that 
of  the  Peshito  and  carried  the  exclusion  of  II  and 

III  John  back  to  the  decision  of  the  Fathers.  This 
can  not  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  Eusebius,  since  he 
would  set  aside  the  Apocalypse,  but  would  recog- 
nize the  seven  Catholic  Epistles;  to  reach  the  roots 
of  the  matter,  one  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  exegetical  school,  to  Lucian.  Report  says 
that  Lucian  was  bom  in  Samosata  and  that  he 
labored  in  Edessa  before  he  became  a  priest  and 
the  foimder  of  the  school  in  Antioch.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  he  extended  his  text-critical  work  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  his  recension  of  that 
as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  was  diffused  as  far  as 
Constantinople.  So  that  the  Antiochean  school's 
text  of  about  380-450  probably  goes  back  to  Lucian 
and  was  a  compromise  between  the  Edessan  and 
the  Antiochean  traditions.  Rev.  was  excluded 
while  Jas.,  I  Pet.,  and  I  John  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles were  taken  in.  This  doubtless  influenced  the 
Peshito. 

In  Palestine  the  Bible-studies  of  Origen  were 
continued  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius.  But 
Eusebius  was  affected  both  by  the  Origenistic 
tradition  and  by  the  Antiochean  school,  with 
representatives  of  which  he  was  connected  in  the 
debate  over  the  Trinity.  In  his  Church  History 
according  to  his  promise  he  has  diligently  given 
the  pronouncements  of  earlier  writers  about  the 
anHUgomena  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  in- 


teresting information  about  both  acknowledgtxl 
and  doubtful  writings.  With  Origen,  he  found 
two  classes,  homologoumena  and  antiUgomena  ;  but 
the  second  he  divided  into  two  aubdasses,  the  one 
containing  the  books  he  would  have  acknowledged 
and  the  other  the  notha  or  "  spurious."  His  table 
then  is:  (1)  Homologoumena^  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
fourteen  Pauline  Epistles,  I  Pet.,  I  John,  and  Be?.; 
(2)  ArUilegomena,  (a)  the  better  sort,  Jas.,  Jude, 
II  and  III  John,  and  (b)  the  notha.  Acts  of  Paul, 
Shepherd,  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  Barnabas,  and  the 
Didache.  But  Eusebius's  treatment  is  not  always 
either  clear  or  consistent.  He  uses  a  term  endia- 
theko8,  "  within-the-New-Testament,"  as  a  syno- 
nym of  hamologoumeno8  and  appears  thereby  to 
exclude  from  the  New  Testament  the  first  class  of 
the  antilegomena.  On  the  other  hand,  in  naming 
the  second  subdivision  of  the  antUeffomena  "  spuri- 
ous "  he  seems  to  argue  the  genuineness  of  the  first 
subdivision.  But  for  him  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles  are  a  closed  collection.  It  was  about  Rev. 
that  Eusebius  found  it  hard  to  come  to  a  dedsioo. 
Many  times  he  cites  it  and  adduces  the  strongest 
testimony  for  its  ecclesiastical  importance  (HisL 
eccl,,  IV.  xviii.  8,  xxiv.  1,  xxvi.  2,  V.  viii.  6,  xviii. 
14,  VI.  XXV.  9).  But  when  in  III.  xxiv.  18  he 
reports  the  vacillation  of  opinion  about  the  book, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  Lucian 
school.  He  cites  it  as  "  the  so-called  Apocalypse 
of  John  "  (III.  xviii.  2,  cf.  xxxix.  6),  briefly  refers 
to  the  vituperation  of  Caius  (III.  xxviii.),  and  notes 
the  more  cautious  criticism  of  Dionysius  (VII.  xxiv. 
5).  His  conjecture  that  another  John  wrote  it 
he  follows  out  with  diligence,  and  in  the  interest 
of  this  hypothesis  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  presbyter  John  as  distinct  from  the  apostle.  He 
would  disrobe  the  book  of  its  apostolic  dress  and 
remove  it  from  the  New  Testament,  though  he 
never  expressly  utters  this  decision.  On  account 
of  its  quite  universal  recognition  in  the  Church 
he  leaves  open  the  choice  between  placing  it  among 
the  homologoumena  or  among  the  notha.  Apart 
from  this  book,  however,  his  New  Testament  is 
the  same  as  ours.  The  making  of  fifty  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  on  parchment  for  Constantine 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  diffuse  his  opinions, 
and  the  result  showed  that  he  inclined  to  the  Lucian 
form  of  text  rather  than  to  the  Origenistic,  though 
including  therein  the  lesser  Catholic  Epistles. 

8.  AthanafliiiB:  According  to  the  Easter  Letter 
of  367,  recently  recovered  through  a  Coptic  trans- 
lation, in  which  is  given  a  view  of  the  continuous 
undiscriminating  usage  of  all  kinds  of  Apocrypha 
as  scripture  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  where 
Athanasius  was,  there  was  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
timity  of  setting  forth  a  definitely  limited  canon 
arranged  in  order  of  books  and  in  groups.  He  was 
the  first  to  name  the  twenty-seven  bool^  of  the  New 
Testament  as  exclusively  canonical.  He  ignored 
the  opposition  to  which  several  of  them  had  so  long 
been  subjected,  notably  II  Pet.,  which  Didymus 
continued  to  oppose.  But  not  to  break  completely 
with  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  he  placed  in  sharp 
distinction  from  the  **  canonised "  books  and 
equally  from  the  apocryphal  ones  a  class  of  ana- 
gignoskomena.    The  Fathers  had  designated  these 
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as  to  be  placed  before  the  catechumens  for  their 
instruction.  They  included  Wisd.  of  Sol.,  Ecclus., 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  the  Didache,  and  the  Shep> 
herd.  The  Didache  had  great  influence  upon  the 
liturgy  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  Shepherd  Athanasius 
himself  attached  high  value.  The  surprising  ele- 
ment, however,  is  the  complete  silence  concerning 
other  writings  which  at  least  in  Alexandria  had 
equally  with  the  Didache  and  the  Shepherd  been 
reckoned  with  New  Testament  writings.  Serapion, 
the  friend  of  Athanasius,  had  cited  Barnabas  as 
"  the  most  honored  apostle  Barnabas  "  along  with 
the  Romans  of  Paul,  and  in  Codex  Sinaitictis  it 
stood  between  Rev.  and  the  Shepherd.  The  New 
Testament  of  twenty-seven  books  seemed  to  be 
as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  Eusebius's  twenty-six 
had  been.  And  this  view  came  to  have  the  victory 
in  the  Church,  ruling  out  finally  the  shorter  canon 
of  Eusebius  and  the  use  of  a  class  of  books  merely 
for  the  instruction  of  catechumens. 

0.  The  Development  in  the  Orient  till  the  Timie 
of  Justinian:  The  pecuUar  criticism  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  did  not  essentially  change  the  sit- 
uation established  by  Lucian  and  Eusebius.  The 
concordant  testimony  of  Theodore's  opponent 
Leontius  and  of  his  admirer  Jesudad  is  that  Theo- 
dore rejected  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  And 
since  as  an  Antiochean  he  rejected  the  Apocalypse, 
his  New  Testament  was  the  Syrian  one  of  about 
340.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(Rom.,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Heb.,  Eph.)  he  followed  the 
Syrian  usage  in  respect  to  Heb.,  and  the  Greek  in 
respect  to  Rom.  and  GaL  He  defended  the  cano- 
nicity  of  Philemon,  but  rejected  III  Cor.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  admired  as  he  was  by  the  Syrian 
Nestorians,  these  latter  adopted  his  canon.  And 
the  Nestorian  Jesudad  (ninth  century)  still  regarded 
the  three  greater  Catholic  Epistles  as  a  sort  of 
antilegomena.  How  tenacious  the  opposition  to 
the  Apocalypse  was,  as  also  that  to  the  four  lesser 
Catholic  Epistles,  has  been  shown  above.  Never- 
theless, by  the  sixth  century  the  Apocalypse  had 
won  all  along  the  line  from  Jerusalem  to  (>>nstan- 
tinople.  If  Philoxenus  of  Mabug,  c.  508,  had  Rev. 
and  the  lesser  Catholic  Epistles  translated  for  the 
first  time  into  Syriac,  this  implies  that  in  the  con- 
tiguous Greek  ecclesiastical  province,  in  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch,  the  Apocalypse  was  no  more 
ignored  as  it  was  c.  400,  that  on  the  contrary  it 
was  again  received.  About  the  year  500  Andrew 
wrote  in  Csesarea  his  great  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  with  a  certain  assiduity  by 
appeal  to  the  older  teachers  from  Papias  to  Cyril 
he  defended  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  and  in  a 
note  on  Rev.  xxii.  18-19  assailed  the  critics.  About 
530  Leontius  designated,  in  lectures  delivered  in 
the  monastery  at  Jerusalem,  the  "  Apocalypse  of 
the  Holy  John  "  as  the  latest  canonical  book  of 
the  Church. 

10.  The  Assimilation  of  the  West:  By  the 
vacillation  and  the  attempts  at  fixation  which  the 
canon  underwent  in  the  East  the  Latin  Church  was 
not  immediately  afifected.  Until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  New  Testament  there  excluded  Heb.,  had 
an  incomplete  canon  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
but  included  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  seriously 


assailed  only  by  Caius.  The  events  of  the  fourth 
century  made  isolation  impossible.  The  settle- 
ment of  Pierios,  "  the  new  Origen,"  in  Rome  was 
a  significant  preparation.  There  followed  the 
councils,  the  exile  of  Athanasius  in  Trier  (336-337), 
in  Rome  (340-343),  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West 
(till  340);  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  in  Asia  Minor 
(356-360),  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Eusebius  of  Ver- 
oelli,  and  others;  the  long  sojourn  of  Jerome  and 
Rufinus  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  during 
this  whole  period  the  close  connection  of  Latin 
Church  literature,  especially  of  exegesis,  with  Greek 
models.  The  ecumenical  consciousness  of  the 
Church  overleaped  all  barriers  and  affected  even 
the  canon.  The  influence  of  Athanasius  in  this 
respect  is  not  to  be  underestimated,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  a  recension  of  the 
Bible  at  Rome  340-343. 

Hebrews,  prized  by  the  Novatians  as  a  produc- 
tion of  Barnabas,  began  after  the  time  of  Hilary  and 
Lucifer  to  be  quoted  more  and  more  in  the  West 
as  Pauline  and,  therefore,  canonical.  The  growth 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  James  took  place  unnoted, 
as  did  that  of  the  lesser  Catholic  Epistles.  The 
African  Canon  (350-365),  published  by  Mommsen, 
has  a  more  or  less  official  air;  it  makes  no  mention 
of  Heb.,  Jas.,  or  Jude,  but  includes  I  and  II  Pet., 
I,  II,  and  III  John;  but  it  was  corrected  by  a  re- 
viser so  as  to  omit  II  Pet.  and  II  and  III  John. 
In  a  synod  of  c.  382  the  controlling  spirit  was 
Jerome,  so  that  II  and  III  John  were  received  as 
the  presbyter's  while  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles were  ascribed  to  Apostles.  Hebrews  was  reck- 
oned as  a  fourteenth  Pauline  letter.  The  influence 
of  Augustine  was  dominant  in  the  synods  of  Hippo 
(383)  and  Carthage  (397),  the  pronouncement  of 
which  was  for  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles,  to  which 
Hebrews  was  added  as  a  sort  of  stranger. 

The  history  of  the  canon  was  closed  in  the  West 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  in  the  East.  (T.  Zahn.  ) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  general  topic  of  the  oanon  for  the 
reader  of  Engliah  possibly  the  best  survey  of  the  results 
of  modem  soholarship  is  W.  Sanday,  IiupiraHon  .  .  . 
Early  HUtory  and  Origin  cf  the  Doctrine  cf  Biblical  In- 
epiraHon,  London,  1896  (fairly  advanced  on  the  O.  T., 
conservative  on  the  N.  T.);  L.  Gaussen,  Lfi  Canon  dee 
eaintee  ierituree  au  double  point  de  vue  dm  la  edence  et  de 
la  foi,  2  vols.,  Geneva,  1860,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1863; 

E.  Reuss,  Hietoire  du  canon  dee  eainiee  Axituree  dane 
V^liee  chrHienne,  Strasburg,  1864,  Eng.  transl.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1891;  T.  H.  Home,  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  ,  .  .  of  the  Holy  Scripturee,  3  vols.,  London,  1872 
(though  written  a  century  ago,  it  contains  much  that  is 
still  valuable);  S.  Davidson,  The  Canon  of  the  Bible,  ib. 
1880  (radical,  but  the  work  of  a  scholar);  F.  Overbeck, 
Zur  Oeechichte  dee  Kanone,  Chemnits,  1880  (contains  an 
essay  on  the  origin  of  the  canon);  J.  J.  Given,  The  Truth 
of  Scripture  in  Connection  Vfith  .  .  .  the  Canon,  Eklin- 
burgh,  1881;  G.  T.  Ladd.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, 2  vols..  New  York,  1883  (abstract  and  wordy,  but 
scholarly);  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  chaps, 
v.-vi.,  ib.  1899;  W.  H.  Bennett  and  W%  F.  Adeney, 
Biblical  Introduction,  London,  1899  (brief,  but  accurate); 

F.  E.  C.  Gigot,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scripturee,  vol.  i.,  New  York,  1901  (an  example 
of  the  newer  Roman  (Catholic  scholarship). 

On  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  there  are  four  works  of  first 
rank,  vis.:  H.  £.  Kyle,  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1892; 
F.  Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text  dee  A.  T.,  Leipsic.  1891,  Eng. 
transl.,  Edinburgh,  1892  (a  short  treatise,  but  lucid  and 
imcumbered    with    technicalities);  O.    Wildeboer,    Hel 
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onttaan  van  den  Kanon  dea  Ouden  Verbonda,  Groningen, 
1801,  Eng.  transl.,  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  Lon- 
doD,  1895  (much  like  Buhl);  £.  Kautzsch,  Abriaa  der 
OeachiehUdeaalUeatamenUichenSchrifttuma,  Freiburg,  1897, 
£ng.  transl.,  London,  1898  (lucid,  altogether  a  model 
brief  discuBsion).  Other  works  which  may  be  consulted 
are:  J.  FOrst,  Der  Kanon  dee  A.  T.,  Leipsic,  1868;  A. 
Loisy,  Hietoire  du  Canon  de  I'A.  7.,  Paris,  1890  (Roman 
Catholic  and  scientific);  G.  H.  Dalman,  Traditio  Rob- 
hinorum  veierrima  de  librorum  V.  T.  ordine  et  origine^  Leip- 
sic, 1891;  Smith,  OTJC;  X.  Koenig,  Eaaai  eur  la  for- 
mation du  Canon  de  VA.  T.,  Paris,  1894;  W.  J.  Beecher, 
The  Alleged  Triple  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  in  JBL,  zv. 
(1896)  118-128;  W.  H.  Green,  General  Introduction  to  the 
O.  7.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1898-99  (states  the  ex- 
treme conservative  position);  Magnier,  £tude  eur  la 
carumicitS  de  VA.  7.,  Paris,  1899;  F.  E.  C.  Gigot,  General 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripturee,  vol.  i.. 
New  York,  1900;  J.  P.  Peters,  The  Old  Teetament  and  the 
New  Scholarahip,  New  York,  1901. 

On  the  N.  T.  canon  the  best  work  is  by  B.  F.  Westoott, 
A  General  Survey  of  the  Hiet.  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  7., 
London,  1889;  K.  A.  Oedner,  Geediichte  dee  neuteeta- 
mentlichen  Kanone,  Berlin,  1860  (though  an  old  work, 
much  of  the  material  is  still  usable);  R.  F.  Grau,  EnU 
wickluTigageechichte  dee  neuteetamenttichen  SdurifUhume^ 
2  vols.,  GQtersloh,  1871;  A.  H.  Charteris,  Canonicity: 
a  Collection  of  early  TeeHmoniee  to  the  Catumioal  Booke 
of  the  N.  7.,  London,  1880;  idem.  The  N.  7.  Scripturee, 
their  Claima,  HieLt  and  AiUhority,  ib.  1882  (a  popular 
form  of  the  preceding);  T.  Zahn,  Forachungen  eur  Ge- 
achichte  dee  neuteatamentlichen  Kanona,  5  parts,  Erlangen, 
1881-93;  idem,  Geachichte  dee  neuteatamentlichen  Kanona^ 
Erlangen  and  Leipsic,  1888-92;  A.  Loisy,  Hietoire  du 
Canon  du  N.  7.,  Paris,  1891;  H.  J.  Holtxmann,  Hia- 
toriach-kritiache  Einleitung  in  doe  N,  7.,  Freiburg,  1892; 
G.  Salmon,  Hiatorical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Booka  of  the  N.  7.,  London,  1894;  A.  Hamack,  Dae  N.  7. 
urn  doe  Jahr  £00,  Freiburg,  1889;  idem,  Altchriatliche 
Litteratur,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1897-1904  (exhatistive);  B. 
W.  Bacon,  Introduction  to  N.  7.,  New  York,  1900  (con- 
densed); D.  S.  Muzzey,  Riae  of  the  N.  7.,  ib.  1900;  A. 
JOlicher,  Einleitung  in  doe  N.  7.,  Tdbingen,  1901.  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1904;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of 
the  N.  7.,  Edinburgh,  1907;  J.  Leipoldt.  Geachichte  dee 
neuteatamentlichen  Kanona,  vol.  i..  Die  Entatehung,  Leipsic, 
1907. 

CANONICAL  HOURS:  Certain  portions  of  the 
day  set  apart  according  to  the  rule  (canon)  of  the 
Church  for  prayer  and  devotion.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  observed  the  Jewish 
custom  of  praying  three  times  a  day  (Ps.  Iv.  17; 
Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  30),  at  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hour.  In  the  fourth  century  the  zeal  of  the 
Psalmist  ("  seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee," 
cxix.  164)  was  held  up  for  Christian  imitation  by 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Hilary,  and  by  the  time 
of  Cassian  (d.  about  435)  it  had  become  a  general 
rule  of  devotion.  (See  Breviary.)  In  England 
the  term  "  canonical  hours  "  also  refers  to  the  time 
within  which  marriage  may  legally  be  solemnized 
in  a  parish  church  without  a  license,  which  was 
from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  until  a  re- 
cent Act  of  Parliament  extended  it  to  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

CANONIZATION:  The  process  of  attributing 
the  title  of  saint  to  a  man  or  woman  already  known 
as  "  blessed."  The  word  refers  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  person's  name  in  the  list  (canon)  of  the  saints 
and  recognizing  his  right  to  a  fitting  veneration, 
which  includes  the  setting  apart  of  a  day  in  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  saint's  feast,  together  with  an  office  in  the 
breviary  and  a  mass  for  the  day  in  his  honor. 
To  promote  the  veneration  of  a  saint  throughout 


the  universal  Church,  no  better  method  existed 
than  to  seek  papal  confirmation  of  his  cbims. 
This  probably  happened  now  and  then  even  m 
early  times,  or  the  popes  gave  such  confirmatkn 
of  their  own  motion.  We  have  definite  evidence 
of  the  formal  canonization  of  Bishop  Ulric  of 
Augsburg  in  993.  But  canonization  as  a  right 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  pope  appears  first  under 
Alexander  III.  (1159-81).  The  bishops  continued 
to  feel  justified  in  canonizing  for  their  own  dio- 
ceses, imtil  this  was  declared  unlawful  by  Uiinn 
VIII.  in  1625  and  1634.  At  present  a  formal  and 
very  carefully  regulated  process  is  gone  through 
before  canonization.  The  candidate,  having  dkd 
in  good  repute,  is  first  designated  as  "of  pious 
memory,"  and  when  a  regular  investigation  has 
been  set  on  foot,  as  "  venerable."  If  it  is  con- 
clusively shown  that  he  has  lived  a  holy  life 
and  worked  miracles,  his  beatification  may  be 
requested,  but  normally  not  imtil  fifty  years  after 
his  death.  The  process  is  first  conducted  by  the 
bishop  of  his  home;  a  commission  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  examines  whether  it  is  permissiUe, 
in  which  case  papal  authority  to  proceed  is  granted. 
In  order  to  make  the  necessary  demonstration  that 
the  candidate  possessed  "  heroic "  virtues  and 
worked  miracles,  three  separate  investigations  are 
held — one  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  one 
before  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and  one  before 
a  consistory  held  under  the  pope's  presidency. 
When  the  pope  has  approved  the  request,  a  brief 
is  drawn  up  which  grants  the  title  of  beatus,  and 
determines  the  limits  of  the  consequent  ctUtuSf 
including  commemoration  and  invocation  in  public 
worship,  the  erection  of  altars,  public  exposition  of 
relics,  and  the  like.  The  solenm  publication  of  the 
decree  of  beatification  takes  place  in  St.  Peter's. 
After  repeated  miracles  and  a  similar  process  of 
investigation,  canonization  may  follow  later,  with 
still  more  imposing  ceremonies,  the  pope  or  his 
representative  singing  high  mass  in  honor  of  the 
new  saint.  While  the  veneration  of  the  "  blessed  " 
is  limited  to  a  certain  definite  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  of  the  saints  is  extended  to 
the  entire  Church.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

Biblioqrapht:  Giusto  Fontanini,  Codex  eonatituHonum 
quae  aummi  pontificea  ediderunt  in  aolemni  canonieaiione, 
993-1729,  Rome,  1729;  W.  Hurd,  ReUgioue  Ritea  and 
Ceremoniea,  p.  244,  London,  1811;  C.  Elliott,  DHineation 
of  Roman  Catholiciam,  book  iv.,  chap.  4,  New  York,  1842; 
Boiasonnet,  Dictionnaire  .  .  .  dee  cfrfmoniea  .  .  .  aacrSea, 
in  Migne,  EneydopSdie  th6ologique,  xv.-xvii.;  L.  Ferraris, 
Prompta  hibliotheca  canoniea,  8. v.  *'  Veneratio  Sancto> 
nun,"  new  ed.,  Rome,  1844-45. 

CANSTEIN,  cOn'stoin,  KARL  HILDEBRAIID, 
BARON  VON:  Founder  of  the  Canst«in  Bible  In- 
stitute at  Halle;  b.  at  Lindenberg  (a  village  near 
Ftirstenwalde,  21  m.  w.  of  Frsmkfort)  Aug.  4, 
1667;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  19,  1719.  After  comple- 
ting his  legal  studies  at  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  in  1686,  he  traveled  through  Holland, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  southern  Germany, 
but  was  called  to  Berlin  by  the  death  of  the  Elector 
in  1688.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  but  resigned  after 
a  few  years,  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Brandenburg  troops  sent  to  Flanders.    There  he 
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fell  seriously  ill,  was  converted,  and  after  recovering 
his  health,  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement,  devoting  himself  to  philanthropy.  In 
1691  he  became  acquainted  with  Spener,  and  thus 
formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  August  Hermann 
Francke  (q.v.))  whom  he  aided  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. 

A  literary  result  of  Canstein's  unceasing  study 
of  the  Bible  was  his  Harmonie  und  Audegung  der 
heiligen  vier  Evangelisten  (Halle,  1718),  but  his 
crowning  life-work  was  his  establishment  of  the 
Canstein  Bible  Institute.  Seeking  to  make  the 
Scriptures  known  in  the  widest  circles,  he  ex- 
pounded his  views  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
Ohnmassgebender  Vorschlag,  wie  GotUswort  den 
Armen  zur  Erbauung  urn  einen  geringen  Preis  in 
die  Hdnde  zu  bringen  sei  (Berlin,  1710),  in  which  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  use  of  stereotype 
plates  would  render  it  possible  to  sell  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  for  two  groschen,  and  of  the  entire 
Bible  for  six.  His  first  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appeared  at  Halle  in  1712,  and  was  followed 
by  the  entire  Bible  in  the  next  year.  Before  Can- 
stein's death  the  New  Testament  had  appeared  in 
twenty-eight  editions,  and  the  Bible  in  eight  octavo 
and  eight  duodecimo  editions,  making  a  total  of 
about  100,000  New  Testaments  and  40,000  Bibles. 
When  the  founder  died,  Francke  took  charge  of  the 
Institute.  In  1727  the  buildings  were  enlarged, 
and  in  1734-35  the  Cansteinische  Buckdruckerei 
was  established.  The  Bible  wajs  printed  in  Bohe- 
mian and  Polish  in  1722,  and  in  1868--69  versions 
in  Wendish  and  Lithuanian  appeared.  The  re- 
vised text  of  Luther's  version  was  also  first  printed 
by  this  Institute  (Halle,  1892).  See  Bible  So- 
cieties, II.,  1. 

CANTATA.    See  Music,  Sacred,  II.,  2,  §  5. 

CANTERBURY:  The  ancient  metropolitan  see 
of  England.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  suc- 
ceeding the  British  village  of  Durwhem,  the  Ro- 
man Durovemum,  and  the  Saxon  Cantwarabyrig. 
Augustine,  sent  from  Rome  by  Gregory  the  Great 
in  596  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  made  it  the 
headquarters  of  his  missionary  activity;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  episcopate  of  the  great  organizer 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  (668-690)  that  the  claim  of  the 
see  to  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
England  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  bishops 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Vitalian.  This  authority 
extended  over  Ireland  as  well  imtil  the  elevation 
of  the  see  of  Armagh  (q.v.)  to  primatial  rights. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  important  position  of 
York  in  the  north  of  England,  the  archbishops  of 
that  see  for  a  long  time  contested  the  first  place 
with  Canterbury,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  III.  (1159-81)  that  the  latter 
enjoyed  an  unquestioned  primacy.  Among  the 
long  line  of  archbishops  some  distinguished  names 
occur:  Dunstan  (95^-988);  iElfheah  martyred  by 
the  Danes  (1006-12);  Lanfranc  (1070-89)  and 
Ansebn  (1093-1109),  the  great  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  people  against  the  first 
Norman  kings;  Thomas  Becket  (1162-70),  mur- 
dered in  the  cathedral  itself  for  his  resistance  to  the 
king's  encroachments;  Stephen  Langton  (1207-28). 
U.— 26 


William  Warham  (1503-32)  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  years'  tenure  of  the  see  by  CardinaJ 
Pole  imder  Mary  (1556-58),  the  last  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop.  Thomas  (>anmer  (1533-56)  begins 
the  Anglican  succession,  followed  by  Parker, 
Grindal,  and  Whitgift  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
William  Laud  (1633-45)  kept  up  the  earlier  tra- 
ditions of  the  see  by  giving  his  life  for  his  principles; 
but  in  the  post-Reformation  annals  few  names  of 
great  significance  occur — though  Archbishops  Tait, 
Benson,  and  Temple  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  men  of  broad  and  statesman- 
like abilities.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ranks  as  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  after  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  has  the  right  to  crown  the 
sovereign  and  to  other  secular  prerogatives.  The 
cathedral  in  its  present  shape  was  begun  by  Lan- 
franc on  the  site  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery; 
it  contains  work  extending  from  his  time  to  that  of 
Prior  Groldstone  in  the  fifteenth  century,  thus  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  all  schools  of  (Gothic,  and 
afiFording  the  best  guide  to  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  architectiupe  in  England.  From  the 
death  of  Becket  until  the  Reformation,  it  was  a 
favorite  place  of  pilgrimage.  His  body,  brought 
from  the  crypt,  was  placed  in  1220  in  a  shrine  of 
such  magnificence  that  Erasmus,  who  visited  it  in 
1512,  recorded  that  ''  gold  was  the  meanest  thing 
to  be  seen."  In  1538  Henry  VIII.  destroyed  the 
shrine,  as  that  of  a  rebel  against  royal  authority, 
and  confiscated  its  treasures.  Among  the  other 
interesting  ecclesiastical  remains  in  Canterbury 
are  St.  Martin's  church,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
England  and  to  date  in  part  from  the  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  and  the  first  house  of  the 
Dominicans  in  England.  See  the  biographical 
notices  of  Augustine,  Theodore,  and  other  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury;  also  the  articles  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Conversion  of  the;  Celtic  Church  in 
Britain  and  Ireland;   England,  Church  of. 

Biblioorapht:  The  hiBtory  of  the  diocese  is  given  by  R. 
C.  Jenkins,  in  Diocemin  Hitttories,  Canterbury,  London, 
1880.  On  the  cathedral  consult:  A.  P.  Stanley.  Hi*- 
tor%cal  MemoridU  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  ib.  1900;  J.  M. 
Gowper,  Memorial  Fnecriptiont  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Canterbury,  Canterbury,  1897.  For  the  monastery 
consult:  LUtrce  Cantuarienaea.  Letter  Books  of  the  Monae- 
tery  of  Chriet  Church,  3  vols.,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Sheppard  for 
Rolls  Series.  London,  1881-89.  Consult  also:  S.  R.  Gar- 
diner, Student's  Hiat.  of  England,  passim,  ib.  1895;  W. 
Bright,  Early  Engliah  Church  Hiat,  Index,  Oxford,  1897; 
W.  A.  Shaw,  Hxatory  of  the  Engliah  Church,  1640-1660, 
London,  1900  (contains  much  material);  W.  W.  Capes, 
Engliah  Church  in  14th  and  16th  Centuriea,  ib.  1900;  W. 
R.  W.  Stephens.  The  Engliah  Church,  1066-1272,  p.  33, 
ib.  1901;  J.  Qairdner,  The  Engliah  Church  in  the  16th 
Century,  pp.  1,  66,  104,  et  passim,  ib.  1903 

CANTHARXJS:  A  well,  cistern,  fountain,  or 
simply  a  vessel  for  water,  in  the  center  of  the 
atrium  just  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  used  by  the  faithful  for  the  ablution  of 
hands  and  face  before  entering  the  church  build- 
ing.    See  Holy  Water. 

CANTICLES.    See  SoNo  of  Solomon. 

CANTOR:  A  name  applied  in  the  early  Church 
to  those  who  were  specially  set  apart  to  conduct 
the  singing.  They  are  mention^  as  a  special 
class  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  in  the 
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canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (365),  and  were 
B<;t  apart  by  the  clergy  with  a  particular  rite.  In 
the  later  Western  Church  the  name  was  also  applied 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churchea  to  one  of  the 
canons  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  musical  in- 
Btructiou  of  the  younger  members  and  led  the 
musical  part  of  the  service^  called  also  precentor. 
It  is  sometimes  used  quite  generally  for  specially 
designated  singers,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  who 
intone  or  begin  the  psalms,  antiphons,  and  hymns. 

CARZ,  canta,  ISRAEL  GOTTLIEB.     See  Wolff, 

CnniBTIAN,  AKD  THE  WoLFFlAl^  SCHOOL* 

CAPE€ELATRO»  cflp^^chMfl'trS,  ALFO!fSO: 
Cardinal  priest;  b.  at  Marseilles  Feb.  6,  1824* 
He  entered  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  in 
1878  woa  appointed  fiubllbranan  of  the  Holy 
See*  Two  years  later  be  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Capua,  and  in  18S5  was  crested  car- 
dinal priest  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  ho  cboee  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Popoto  in  preference  to  that  of 
Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo.  He  still  retains  his  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  also  remains  the  official  librarian 
of  the  Holy  See.  Jn  addition  to  a  number  of 
briefer  oontributtons,  he  baa  written:  Storia  di 
Sania  Caterina  e  del  papaio  del  suo  tempore  (2  vols., 
Naples,  1856);  Neumian  e  la  reHgione  eaitoli^a  in 
InghiUeTTa  (2  vols,,  1859);  La  viia  di  Gesk  CrUio 
(1862);  Btoria  di  San  Pier  Damiano  e  del  suo  tem- 
pore (Florence,  1862);  Seritii  Vari  reliffiosi  e 
Roctali  (3d  ed.,  Milan,  1873);  La  doUrina  cottolica 
{3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Sienna,  1879);  Vila  di  San  Filippo 
Neri  (2  vols.,  Naples,  1879;  Eng.  transl.,  by  T.  A. 
Pbpe,  London ,  1 8S2) ;  Prose  sacre  e  maraie  (Sienna, 
1884);  and  Xuove  Prose  (2  vols.,  Milan,  1899). 
An  edition  of  his  works  waa  published  in  eighteen 
volumes  at  Rome  in  1886-93. 

CAPE  COLONY:  The  moat  important  of  the 
British  poseeasiona  in  South  Africa,  comprising, 
in  general,  that  portion  of  the  continent  south  of 
the  Orange  River;  area,  277,000  square  miles; 
population  (1904),  2,409,804,  of  whom  less  than 
one-fourth  (not  quite  5S0,0fX))  are  Euro][>efms  or 
whites;  the  remainder  (still  predominantly  heathen) 
includes  1,114,100  Kafira  and  Bechuanas,  310,- 
720  half-breeda  classed  as  Fingo  stock,  91,260  Hot- 
tentots, 15,680  Malays,  and  298,340  classed  as 
half-breeds  and  of  miscellaneous  origin. 

The  more  important  religious  bodies  of  the  colony 
are  as  follows:  (1)  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
with  399,500  members  (lOfM),  of  whom  296.800 
were  white.  It  is  the  church  of  t!3e  original  Euro- 
pean (Dutch)  settlera,  who  spread  widely  through 
the  land  by  conquest  from  1652  ouward-  Their 
Church  is  governed  by  a  general  synod,  whose 
sessions  are  held  every  three  years.  The  separate 
congregation  is  administered  by  a  chureh  council 
{kcrkeraad)f  and  six  to  tweK*e  congregations  con- 
stitute a  congregational  circuit  (^*  ring  "),  whose 
chosen  representatives  become  members  of  the 
General  Synod,  A  standing  committee  of  the 
Synod  administers  the  principal  aifairg  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole.  The  colored  congregations  are  for 
the  most  part  the  result  of  missionary  labor;  only 


a  small  number  of  their  clergy  have  a  higher  cdiir 
cation.  (2)  The  Chitrch  of  England,  2S1,440  mon- 
bers  (122,560  white).  The  diooeae  of  Cape  Towi 
was  foimded  in  1847;  the  incumbent  has  boroetk 
title  of  archbishop  since  1897  and  is  melropdiUja 
of  the  province  of  South  Africa,  which  oompriMi 
nine  dioceses  besides  the  metropolitan  see,  m: 
Bloemfontein  (formerly  the  Oraiige  Free  State, 
formed  1863),  Grahamstown  (1853),  Lebombo 
(1891),  Mashonakmd  (1891),  Natal  (fonaralj 
Maritsburg,  1853),  Pretoria  (1878),  St.  Hekai 
(1859),  St.  Jolm'a,  Kaffraria  (1873),  and  Zulukcd 
(a  missionary  bishopric,  1S70).  (3)  The  TTeaJ^^ 
Methodic  Church  of  S&ulh  Africa,  277,300  membm 
(35,900  white).  This  body  very  early  employed 
colored  teachers  and  has  applied  loss  rigorous  teiti 
of  conversion  than  others;  in  1891  it  bad  shout 
lj250  lay  helpers.  Two  other  Methodist  bodies 
have  an  inconsiderable  aggregate  membefship.  (4) 
Congregationali&Ur  112,200  members  (5,000  Euro- 
peans), for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  Lt^ 
don  Missionary  Society.  The  Congrega,tional  rnJan 
of  South  Africa  was  formed  in  1900  from  the  Uaioa 
of  South  Africa  (1877)  and  the  Uuion  of  Natal  aid 
Southeastern  Africa  (IS82).  (5)  Frt^hyterioM, 
88,660  members  (26,360  of  European  origin). 
The  Scotch  Church  began  missionary  activity  in 
the  east  of  the  colony  in  182  L  (6)  Lulhrnm, 
37,050  members  (13,100  Europeana),  moetly  of 
German  origin.  They  are  united  in  the  GcTniaa 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Africt. 
(7)  The  EhenUh  Mission  Churdi  has  20,800  mem- 
bers and  (8)  the  Morainans  23^100>  nearly  all 
colored.  (9)  The  African  Methodist  Epiieopd 
Church  has  12,060  members;  (10)  the  BopCUU 
number  14,100,  of  whom  9,950  ans  w^hite,  their 
congregations  being  organized  practically  oa  s 
European  basis*  (11)  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
7,e00  members  (1,075  Europeans),  and  (12)  the 
Soidh  African  Reformed  Church  6,210,  nearly  ftU 
Europeans,  Further,  there  is  a  group  of  missiosi 
congregations,  of  which  the  largest  is  Dutch  (4,790) 
and  the  smallest  American  (215),  and  more  thss 
forty  additional  ieets  or  denominations  witnesi 
the  tendency  to  religious  division  wliich  manifesls 
itself  in  English-speaking  lands.  For  further  in- 
formatton  concerning  misaionary  activity,  see 
ArRjcA,  II, 

The  Raman  Caikolie  Church  has  had  a  vigorous 
growth  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  coimts  more 
than  37,000  members  (28,500  of  European  origin). 
The  organiiation  includes  the  apostolie  vicariates 
of  western  and  eastern  Cape  Colony,  dating  re- 
spectively from  1837  and  1847,  with  residence  at 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  apostolic 
prefecture  of  central  Cape  Colony  (1S74),  with 
residence  at  Capo  Town*  The  Roman  Catholk 
Church  is  active  throughout  South  Africa  and  has 
established  vicariates  for  Natal  (1S50),  the  Trans- 
vaal (1904),  and  Orange  Free  State  (1886),  and  a 
prefecture  of  Basutoland  (1894), 

The  Greek  Ortfiodox  Church  reckons  1,050  ad- 
herents, almost  exclusively  European.  The  I^ael- 
ties  have  decreased  on  account  of  emigration;  still 
19,500  remain,  Mohammedanism  is  represented 
by  22,630  members  (amoog  them  15,100  Malays)^ 
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and  2,035  Hjadus  are  enumernted.  In  spite  of 
the  miasioiiary  aeal  of  so  many  Christian  ee<?ta, 
more  than  half  the  natives  continue  in  heathenism , 
the  official  figures  of  colored  heathen  being 
1,015,230. 

The  number  of  illitemtea,  after  deduction  of 
children  under  school  age,  is  1,368,000.  The 
leligioua  bodiea  are  engaged  in  active  rivalry  to 
meet  the  needs  of  education  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease their  numbers,  and  the  government  has 
latterly  applied  itself  to  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  schools  on  a  scale  of  greatly  increased 
e  xpenditure.  Attendance  at  school  was  made 
compulsoiy  in  1905,  Wilhexj*  Goete. 

BiBLioanAPHT:  Far  ffeiier&]  fiiCU  nnd  Ktatiu,  J.  Bryce.  Im- 
pre»tion9  ^f  S<mth  Afriai.  London,  1899.  For  ptatijjtici. 
South  African  yfOr  Book^  ftn^ufll,  Latidoti.  For  phiiB^ 
of  mifiKJan  nad  other  church  work  oonAult:  A.  T.  Wlrs- 
tnmii,  HUtoru  of  tht  English  Chvfch  in  South  Afrim,  Lon* 
doD.  1895:  A.  G.  8.  Gibson,  Sketches  Qf  ChuFch  Work  in 
Mf  Diocm^  of  Captimpn.  Cape  Tflwn.  1000;  MitaianChron- 
ieU  «f  the  Scvtiish  Chwch,  with  th^  Kaffrarian  Dioceaan 
Quarterly.  KdiDburgh;  South  African  Catholic  Afa^azint, 
Cape  Town;  Rtports  of  the  WeMUyan  Mittiam  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Diittict,  annual.  Cape  Town;  Aimonak  voor 
dm  fferefoorm^arU  Kerk.  annual.  Cape  Town;  Handelin- 
^fen  [der  Vtrtfadefinq  tatt  de  tynod6  der  tferefoormeierde 
K^kt  Cope  Town  (publinibed  Hubnequent:  to  the  meeting  of 
each  synod);  J.  Maclc^iizieH  Da^Itawn  in  South  Afrita, 
London,  1884;  Idem,  I^ndon  Mitti&naru  So^ety  in  Jiouih 
Africa,  ib.  ISSS;  A.  hngg*  Mitmionary  Lift  in  iht  S&uth 
of  th£  Dark  ConHnent.  ib.  iSSfi;  W.  S.  Walton.  Cap€  Gen- 
era/  Mi*non,  ib.  1889;  A.  O,  8.  Gibson,  Eiaht  YearE  in 
Ka^raria.  ib.  ISOI;  T,  Cook,  M^  Mittion  Ti/ur  in  South 
Africa,  ib.  1S95;  Merennky,  in  M i*9ionMteit9chriH.  1897- 
18SS;   Batltr  Mia^umsmagaiin^  1900. 

CAPEH,  ELM£R  HEWITT:  Univemdist;  b.  at 
BtoughtoQ,  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1838:  d.  at  Medfortl, 
Msijss.,  Mar.  22,  1905.  He  w^  graduated  at  Tufts 
Ckiltege,  1860;  admitted  to  the  bar^  18^3;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Independent  (Univemalist)  Christian 
Society  of  Gloucester,  MasB,,  1865-69;  of  the  First 
Univensalist  Church  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  1870--75; 
and  after  1875  president  of  Tufts  College,  Metiford, 
Mass,  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Univeraalists 
who  make  the  hnal  triumph  of  good  over  evil  a 
corollary  of  the  nature  of  God^ — ^a  result  to  be 
wrought  out  through  those  moral  processes  which 
are  seen  m  operation  around  us.  He  was  member 
of  the  legislature  from  Stoughton,  1859-60.  His 
publications  consisted  of  sermons,  ad  dresses ,  re- 
ports, etc. 

CAPERNAUMf  ca-per'na-om:  The  name  of  a 
Galilean  city,  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Th@ 
form  of  the  word  follows  the  teJCtu^  rettptuHj  though 
the  best  manuscripts  give  Caphamaum.  It  is  a 
compound  name  meaning  *'  village  of  Nahum " 
or  "of  consolation."  Jesus  made  it  the  center  of 
his  Galilean  activities  and  it  was  called  '*  his  own 
dty  "  (MatL  iv.  13,  ix.  1 );  his  disciples  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew  had  a  house  there;  lie  taught  in  the 
synagogue  there,  in  Peter^s  house ,  and  on  the  sea^ 
shore,  and  performed  a  number  of  wonderful  curej. 
There  he  obtained  his  disciplej  Peter*  Andrew, 
and  Levi' Matt  hew,  and  near-by  James  and  John 
(Mark  i.  16^17,  19,  ii,  14).  The  city  lay  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  sea^  had  a  customs-office  and 
royal  eolleetor  and  a  garrison  in  command  of  a 
captain  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Jews  and  had  built 
tbcm  a  synagogue,    Josephus  in  describing  the 


plain  of.  Gennesaret  {War^  III.  x,  8)  speaks  of  a 
copious  spring  watering  the  plain  which  was  called 
by  the  inbabitants  Capernaum.  There  are  still 
near  the  north  of  the  plain  two  springs .  One  of 
thcflc^  the  Ain-el-Tinei  issues  from  the  rock  under 
the  roots  of  a  fig4reo  not  far  from  Khan  Minyeb, 
But  this  can  not  be  the  one  meant  by  Josephus, 
since  it  lies  too  low  to  water  the  plain.  The  other 
lies  northwest  of  the  first  and  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  plain.  This  is  the  most  copious  spring  in 
Galilee,  stronger  by  far  than  the  Banias  source  of 
the  Jordan,  known  now  as  Ain-el-Tabigah,  the 
watera  of  which  are  collected  in  a  hexagonal  res- 
ervoir of  old  masonry,  showing  that  the  sjjring 
was  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  This  is  doubtless 
the  spring  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  Capernaum 
must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood ,  and,  like 
the  spring,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  plain, 
Josephus  states  (i/t'/a,  Ixxii.),  tbat  in  a  skirmish 
against  the  troops  of  Agrippa  IL  which  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  be  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  wounded,  and  had  himaelf  carried 
to  the  village  Cepfiamomt  and  in  the  following 
night  to  Taricheffi.  In  spite  of  different  textual 
readings  of  the  name  of  the  place,  it  is  probable 
that  Josephus  here  meant  Capernaum. 

Eusebius  {Onotnaitticonj  273)  discusses  **  in  the 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali*'  of  Matt.  iv. 
13  in  connection  with  Isa.  ix.  1.  The  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is  *'in  the  district  of,"  not  "on  the 
boundary  of."  With  Tel- Hum  goes  well  Jerome 't 
statement  of  two  Roman  mile^  as  the  distance 
between  Chorazin  and  Capemanm  (the  "  twelve 
mi]es  "  of  Eusebius  seems  a  copyist's  error)*  Put 
alongside  the  foregoing  that  Capernauni  and 
Betht»aida  were  adjacent  (Epiphanius,  Har.j  1.  15), 
and  early  reports  are  quite  exhauited. 

Tel-Hum  is  the  one  old  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spring*  forty  minutes  distant  in  a  northwestern 
direction.  E.  Robinson  in  1838  visited  and  de- 
scribed the  ruins,  some  quite  pretentious  buildings, 
of  black  basalt  and  limes  ton  Cj  among  which  travel^ 
ers  have  thought  they  identified  the  remains  of  a 
synagogue.  The  name  of  the  fountain,  even  though 
forty  minutes  away,  makes  for  the  identification 
of  Tel-Hum  with  Capernaum*  And  the  form  Tel- 
Hum  may  be  an  Arabic  variation  for  Tenbum,  ab* 
breviated  from  the  Talmudic  Kaf  Tanhi^nim 
C*  Village  of  Consolation  "), 

The  Franciscan  Quaresmio  in  1616-26  identified 
Khan  Blinyeh  near  Ain-el-Tine  as  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, and  he  has  been  followed  by  many  scholars. 
On  this  site  appear  the  traces  of  the  larger  streets 
which  a  garrison  city  seems  to  require.  A  con- 
clusion has  been  urged  that  John  vi,  1-21  and 
Mark  vi.  45-53  imply  that  Capernaum  was  on  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret,  but  this  falls  after  close  exam- 
ination of  the  passages.  Arguments  drawn  from  the 
element  ^'Minyeh''  an  the  modem  name  have  also 
no  cogency. 

The  ruins  of  Tel- Hum  belong  now  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  have  enclosed  them  with  a  wall,  in- 
tending to  excavate  there  in  the  future. 

(H.  GtrrHH,) 

Biblickshapht:  Authoritie*    nnd    litcrnturv    fnvoring    Tel- 
Hiim  are;  J.  Wibon,  Lands  &f  tkt  BibUt  Vitit^d  and  £>«- 
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teribed,  ii.  130-149.  London.  1847:  A.  E.  Wilson  and  W. 
Warren,  Recovery  of  JerueaUm,  pp.  375-387,  ib.  1871; 
W.  M.  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book,  3  vols.,  New  York, 
1880.  i.  352-356  of  London  ed..  1873;  V.  Gu^rin,  De- 
ecripHon  .  .  .  de  la  Palestine,  part  3,  GalUie,  i.  227-228. 
Paris.  1880;  F.  Buhl,  Geogravhie  dm  alten  Paldetina,  pp. 
224-225,  Freiburg,  1896.  Favoring  Khan  Minyeh  are: 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PtdeeUne,  London.  1866;  £. 
Robinson,  Bii>lical  Reaearchea,  Boston,  1868;  T.  Keim, 
Jeeua  of  NaMora,  2  vols.,  London,  1879;  C.  R.  Gonder, 
Tent  Work  in  PaUetine,  ib.  1880;  A.  Henderson,  Palee- 
Hne,  Edinburgh,  1885;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hietorical  Geoffraphy 
of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  456-457,  London.  1897;  DB,  i.  350- 
351;  EB,  i.  696-698. 
CAPEROLAin,     ca-p6''r5-la'n$.    See     Francis, 

Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  thb  Franciscan  Order, 

III.,  §  7. 
CAPEROLO,  ca-p6'r5-10,  PIETRO.    See  Francis, 

Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  the  Franciscan  Order. 
CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.    See  Africa,  IU. 

CAPERS,  ELLISON :  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  South  Carolina;  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct. 
14, 1837;  d.  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Apr.  22, 1908.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy  1857,  was  assistant  professor  there 
1858-60.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  Army,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  From  the  close  of  the 
war  until  1868  he  was  secretary  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  but  in  the  mean  time  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1867. 
He  was  then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Greenville, 
S.  C,  1867-87,  except  for  a  year  (1875-76)  as  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Selma,  Ala.,  and  of  Trinity,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  1887-93.  In  1886  he  had  been  tendered  and 
had  declined  the  bishopric  of  E^ton,  but  in  1893 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  South  Carolina. 
Bibuoorapht:  W.  S.  Perry,    The  Bpiecopaie  in  America, 

p.  366,  New  York,  1896. 

CAPHTOR,  caf'ter:  A  locality  provisionally 
identified  with  Crete,  though  the  question  can  not 
be  regarded  as  settled.  According  to  Amos  ix.  7 
it  was  the  original  home  of  the  Philistines;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4  (Masoretic  text)  makes  of  it  an  island  or 
coast-land;  Deut.  ii.  23  and  Gen.  x.  14  use  the 
term  "  Caphtorim  "  of  the  inhabitants.  The  early 
tradition  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Septua- 
gint,  Vulgate,  Peshito,  and  Targums  us<»  "  Cappa- 
docia  "  and  "  Cappadocians  "  in  Amos  ix.  7  and 
Deut.  ii.  23;  this  was  based,  however,  on  a  misun- 
derstanding. Attempts  to  find  the  meaning  have 
been  made  by  investigating  the  word  **  Cherethites  * 
(I  Sam.  XXX.  14-16;  Zeph.  ii.  5;  Ezek.  xxv.  16), 
used  of  a  people  in  the  Philistine  region  and  of  Phi- 
listine stock.  The  transliterations  of  the  Hebrew 
in  the  Septuagint  show  that  the  latter  did  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning.  In  the  prophetical  books  the 
form  Kretes  is  used  by  the  Septuagint,  implying  im- 
migration from  Crete;  but  how  far  this  rested  upon 
data  known  to  the  interpreters  is  indeterminable. 

On  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  time  of  Thothmes 
III.  appears  mention  of  a  land  the  name  of  which 
takes  a  form  corresponding  to  "  Caphtor  "  minus  the 
final  consonant  (Kefti).  Ebers  explained  this  by 
"  Phenicians,"  only  to  have  the  explanation  shown 
untenable  by  W.  Max  Mttller.  According  to  G. 
Steindorff,  the  Egyptian  word  connotes  "  islands  of 
the  £gean  " ;   and  the  same  authority  notes  among 


the  representations  of  tribute  to  Thothmes  IE 
from  the  Kefti  vessels  of  the  Myoensean  type  of  about 
1450-1250  B.C.  The  Kefti  must  have  been  witbia 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  Myoensan  culture.  But 
MQller  connects  them  with  Cilicia.  Evans  in  hii 
investigations  in  Crete  has  discovered  numerooi 
evidences  of  the  existence  there  of  Mjrcencsn 
culture,  thus  bringing  Crete  within  the  ^boe  of 
influence  of  that  civilization.  Alongside  of  them 
are  articles  of  Egyptian  workmanship,  showing 
exchange  of  oonmiodities  between  Egypt  and 
Crete.  Steindorff  puts  the  two  facts  together,  and 
equates  Crete  and  the  Egyptian  KeftL  But  this 
may  prove  superfluous  provided  success  is  attained 
in  geographically  defining  the  word  kplar  recently 
found  at  Ombos,  a  word  which  closely  corre^KMids 
with  the  Hebrew  Caphtor.  The  equation  KefH  = 
kptar  is  not  fully  proved.  (H.  Guthx.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  M.  Mailer^  Aeien  und  Buropa,  pp.  337 
■qq.,  Leipiie,  1893;  idem,  in  MitAeilunoen  der  vorder- 
aeioHaehen  GeeeUechaft,  i,  1  aqq.,  1900  (places  Caphtor  oe 
the  Ljreian  or  Carian  ooast);  G.  Ebere,  Aegypten  und  Se 
BUcher  Moeie,  p.  130.  Leipsio,  1868;  G.  A.  Smith.  Bit- 
torieal  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  171,  London,  1897; 
DB,  i.  351-352;  SB,  i.  608-700;  JS,  iii.  663-554. 

CAHSTRANO,  GI0VAII5I  DI:  Franciscan;  b.  at 
Capistrano  (22  m.  s.e.  of  Aquila),  in  the  Abruui, 
1386;  d.  at  Illok  (Ujlak,  26  m.  w.  of  Peterwardein), 
Slavonia,  Oct.  23,  1456.  He  first  studied  juris- 
prudence, but  joined  the  Franciscans  in  1416  and  in 
the  school  of  Bemardin  of  Sienna  became  a  theolo- 
gian and  preacher.  After  1426  he  acted  as  inquisi- 
tor against  the  Fratricelli  and  Jews,  and  by  cruel 
measures  attained  a  moderate  success.  His  msin 
achievement  was  the  defense  and  extension  of  the 
order  of  the  Observantines,  of  whom  he  was  made 
vicar-general  in  Italy  in  1446.  In  1451  he  was  sent 
to  Germany  against  the  Hussites.  Followed  by 
large  crowds,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  is  reported  to 
have  performed  320  miracles  on  the  way,  while  the 
number  of  his  hearers  is  said  to  have  increased  from 
150  to  300,000.  He  intended  now  to  go  to  Bohemia 
to  destroy  the  heresy  there;  a  disputation  to  whidi 
he  was  invited  by  the  Utraquist  bishop  Rokycsana 
he  managed  to  avoid,  and  finally  he  did  venture  to 
enter  the  country.  JSneas  Silvius  states  that  he 
did,  indeed,  convert  a  few  Hussites,  but,  considering 
the  multitude  of  the  heretics,  they  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  At  any  rate  Bohemia,  in  spite  of  his 
sermons,  remained  as  it  was  before.  By  way  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Lusatia,  he  went  to  Silesia 
and  Poland,  and  on  accoimt  of  his  sermons  and 
miracles  was  everywhere  revered  like  a  saint 
After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453)  he  tried  to 
induce  the  princes  of  Germany  at  the  Diets  of 
Frankfort  and  Wiener-Neustadt  to  make  war 
against  the  Turks,  but  failed,  and  was  very  little 
successful  generally  in  preaching  the  cross.  He 
went  to  Hungary  in  1455  and  when  Mohammed  II. 
advanced  against  Belgrade  (1456)  Capistrano,  the 
papal  legate  Caigaval,  and  John  Hunyadi  were 
almost  the  only  men  who  bestirred  themselves  to 
repel  the  foe.  In  spite  of  his  age,  Capistrano  with 
a  number  of  crusaders  went  to  Belgrade  and  by  a 
daring  sally  gave  Hunyadi  opportunity  to  beat  the 
Turks.    For  this  the  friends  of  his  order  have  cele- 
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brated  him  as  savior  of  Europe.  He  died  soon  after, 
exhausted  by  hardships.  Although  revered  in  his 
lifetime  as  a  saint,  he  was  not  canonized  until 
1690.  Prominent  contemporaries,  among  them  the 
subsequent  pope  Pius  II.,  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  his  miracles  and  had  no  favorable  opinion  of 
him  because  of  his  bragging  self-glorification  ond 
choleric  irritability.  E.  Lempp. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  early  Viia  and  some  of  John's  letters 
are  in  ASB,  Oct.,  x.  269-652,  with  which  cf.  L.  Wadding, 
Annal89  Minorum,  vols,  iv.-vi.,  Leyden,  1648,  orix.-xiii., 
Rome.  1734  (an  excellent  source).  The  most  comprehen- 
sive biography  is  by  A.  Hermann,  Capiatranua  triumj^ianM, 
Cologne.  1700:  the  first  scientific  life  is  by  Q.  Voigt,  in 
SybeVn  HiMiorisdie  ZeiUcknft,  x.  (1863)  10-06;  cf.  idem, 
Enea  Silvio  di'  Piccolcmini,  vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1860;  the  latest 
life  is  by  £.  Jacob,  JoAannes  von  Capittrano,  Breslau,  1003. 
A  considerable  list  of  literature  is  given  in  Potthast,  Weg- 
W€i§er,  pp.  1306-07. 

CAPITAL  PUmSHMElVT. 

I.  The  Historical  Development  of  Capital  Punishment. 
In  Primitive  Society  (I  1). 
In  Roman  Law  ({  2). 
Attitude  of  the  Church  ({  3). 
II.  Place  of  Religious  Ideas  in  the  Question. 
III.  Ci4>ital  Punishment  in  Modem  Times. 

L  The  Historical  Development  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment: It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
killing  of  a  person  guilty  of  grievous  crime  does  not, 
in  primitive  society,  belong  to  the  class  of  deliberate 
ordinances  enacted  by  the  conmiu- 
I.  In      nity.     It  is  rather  a  form  of  the  im- 

Primitive  pulse  of  revenge,  which  the  primitive 
Society,  institutions  of  all  the  older  civilLeed 
nations  first  tolerate,  and  then  regu- 
late and  uphold  or  limit  (see  Blood-Revenoe).  In 
primitive  conditions  revenge  has  a  twofold  opera- 
tion. It  is  directed  in  some  cases  against  offenses 
which  affect  the  individual  or  the  family  (such  as 
theft,  adultery,  and  the  murder  of  a  freeman);  in 
these  cases  the  injured  family  proceeds  against  the 
offender  or  his  family,  and  the  community  takes 
part  only  in  the  interests  of  public  peace,  by  estab- 
lishing a  penalty  on  payment  of  which  the  offender 
is  to  be  safe  from  revenge.  Quite  a  different  form 
of  procedure  is  that  against  crimes  which  offend 
the  consciousness  of  the  whole  community  (sacri- 
lege, unnatural  vices,  treason  in  war,  etc.).  Here 
the  vengeance  of  the  community  is  provoked,  and  it 
acta  first  by  formal  delivery  of  the  offender  to  the 
will  of  the  members  or  outlawry,  then  later  by  ac- 
tual execution,  in  connection  with  which  sacred 
ceremonies  analogous  to  those  of  sacrifice  are  often 
found.  As  organized  government  grows  stronger, 
it  takes  an  official  interest  in  crimes  which  were 
originally  in  the  private  sphere,  withdraws  them 
from  individual  vengeance,  and  subjects  them  to 
capital  punishment.  Religion  has  its  influence 
here;  the  interference  of  government  in  such  cases 
is  usually  brought  about  by  the  conception  that  the 
crime,  apart  from  the  injury  to  the  immediate  vic- 
tims, defiles  the  community  and  must  be  punished 
in  order  to  retain  peace  with  the  deity.  This  can 
be  clearly  shown  in  the  Greek  law  of  the  poet- 
Homeric  age,  less  clearly  but  still  probably  in  an- 
cient Roman  law;  and  the  same  course  was  followed 
in  Hebrew  history.  In  the  primitive  law  (cf.  Ex. 
xxi.  12  sqq.)  the  murderer  is  exposed  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  avenger  of  blood,  and  the  elders  of  the  com- 


munity cooperate  only  to  the  extent  of  driving  the 
fugitive  from  an  asylum  and  delivering  him  to  the 
avenger.  In  the  case  of  the  other  crimes  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  xxi.  the  punishment  of  death  is  either 
private  vengeance,  or  at  most  a  sort  of  tribal 
vengeance  or  lynch  law.  As  late  as  the  period  of 
Deut.  xix.  the  blood- vengeance  is  mentioned;  but 
by  the  side  of  it  appears  the  idea  that  the  whole  com- 
munity is  affected  with  blood-guiltiness  by  a  de- 
liberate murder,  and  must  be  purified  by  the  death 
of  the  offender.  The  same  law  began,  when  priestly 
influence  increasingly  dominated  all  departments  of 
life,  to  be  applied  to  other  offenders  (blasphemers, 
traitors,  adulterers,  etc.).  The  formal  abandon- 
ment to  the  avenger  was  replaced  by  stoning,  in 
which  all  the  men  of  the  community  took  part. 

In  so  far  as  the  religious  influence  remained  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  penal  code,  the  Jewish 
State  stands  alone  among  the  Mediterranean  com- 
munities. In  the  others,  especially 
2.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman,  pimishment 
Roman  became  exclusively  a  matter  of  secu- 
Law.  lar  enactment,  in  the  Roman  the 
principle  is  continuously  applied  from 
the  fifth  century  that  the  death  penalty  (whether 
by  decapitation,  burning,  or  throwing  down  a 
precipice)  is  due  to  all  grave  crimes  (including 
murder,  arson,  perjury,  treason,  etc.);  but  in  prac- 
tise this  was  mitigated  by  the  frequent  substitution 
of  the  "  interdiction  of  fiie  and  water,"  i.e.,  banish- 
ment from  the  conmiunity,  especially  after  the 
introduction  of  the  provocaiioad  populum,  an  appeal 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  against  the  decision 
of  consuls  and  other  magistrates  empowered  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  outlawry.  In  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  republic  capital  punishment  was 
seldom  applied,  to  members  of  the  upper  classes  at 
least.  But  it  was  never  abolished,  and  when  the 
reorganization  of  the  Roman  system  took  place 
under  imperial  legislation  it  was  again  more  fre- 
quently employed,  even  against  Roman  citizens. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  an 
accepted  institution  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
though  with  variations  in  usage  due  to  local  law. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  made  no  substantial  altera 
ation  in  these  conditions.  Of  his  own  recorded 
sayings,  the  only  one  directly  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  which  (like  Gen.  ix.  5)  refers 
rather  to  the  eternal  working  out  of  the  divine 
justice  in  the  abstract.  But  Paul  speaks  expressly 
in  Rom.  xiii.  1  sqq.  of  the  legal  death-penalty — 
although  here  it  is  merely  designated  as  reconci- 
lable with  the  divine  law,  not  required  or  imposed 
as  a  duty  upon  the  State.  Accordingly  Christian 
teaching  made  no  change  in  the  Roman  law,  and, 
when  the  Christians  became  dominant,  after  having 
been  for  two  centuries  frequent  victims  to  its  pro- 
visions, they  still  allowed  it  to  take  free  course. 
In  fact,  it  was  applied  with  increasing  frequency 
even  to  Roman  citizens  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  a  large  number 
of  minor  offenses. 

Although  the  Church  was  more  firmly  and  fully 
organized  when  it  came  into  contact  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  new  Germanic  kingdoms,  and  assumed 
the  right  of  extensive  interference  with  their  penal 
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legislation  on  principles  resembling  those  of  the 
Jewish    theocracy,  its  influence   in  the    question 

of  capital  punishment  was  not  deci- 

3.  Attitude  sive.     Germanic    law    at    first,    like 

of  the      all   primitive  systems,  made   private 

Church,     vengeance  and  the  mitigation  of  it  by 

surrender  of  property  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  the  principal  factor  in  the  pimishment 
of  crime.  The  Church  undertook  to  regulate  this 
to  the  extent  of  minimizing  private  vendettas, 
both  by  providing  and  bupporting  means  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  contending  parties  and  by 
strengthening  orderly  official  justice.  But  In  spite 
of  the  "  horror  of  bloodshed "  consistently  em- 
phasized by  the  Church,  which  from  the  tenth 
century  on  created  an  impressive  mechanism 
against  private  vendettas  in  the  Truce  of  €rod  (q.v.)» 
it  was  obliged  to  give  a  general  support  to  the 
gradual  upbuilding  of  the  secular  system  of  corporal, 
including  capital,  punishment  in  the  kingdoms  of 
western  Europe.  When  the  death-penalty  had 
been  finally  established  as  a  regular  part  of  settled 
secular  law,  the  Church  in  theory  took  the  position 
of  a  simple  spectator  of  its  exercise.  It  forbade 
the  clergy  to  take  any  part  in  its  administration, 
laid  down  the  principle  Ecclesia  rum  8itU  aanguinem 
("  The  Church  does  not  thirst  for  blood  ")»  and 
admonished  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  provide 
asylums  and  in  other  ways  to  work  for  mercy  to  the 
offender  in  the  hope  of  his  improvement.  This 
position  was  somewhat  modified  when  the  war 
against  heresy  began.  Even  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  State  threatened  heretics  with  death  in 
isolated  cases  in  France  and  Germany;  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  growth  of  heresy 
led  to  a  formal  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
by  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1184,  and  then 
other  sovereigns  of  southern  Europe,  pledged  the 
pope  the  support  of  the  secular  arm  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy.  The  penalties  were  at  first  outlawry, 
infamy,  and  confiscation  of  goods;  but  in  1224 
Frederick  II.  approved  of  death  by  fire  as  the  pen- 
alty in  Lombardy;  and  this  penalty,  soon  applied 
throughout  Italy,  was  not  only  sanctioned  but 
directly  called  for  by  Gregory  IX.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  new  principle  was  extended  to  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Spain,  and  the  death-penalty, 
while  theoretically  administered  by  secular  officials, 
was  actually  the  consequence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
condemnation. 

The  teaching  of  the  Reformers  brought  about 
no  essential  alteration  in  the  general  attitude  to- 
ward capital  punishment;  it  might  seem  that  the 
Reformation  strengthened  the  institution,  but 
really  this  attitude  is  rather  the  result  of  contem- 
porary conditions.  The  death-penalty  had  been 
more  frequently  employed  in  all  European  states 
since  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  result  of  violent 
proletarian  risings  and  the  increase  of  the  dangerous 
unemployed  and  vagabond  population,  and  the 
period  from  1530  to  1630  is  that  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  executions  reached  its  high-water  mark. 
When  a  reaction  came  about,  it  was  directed  pri- 
marily against  an  excessive  use  of  this  penalty, 
and  then  toward  the  establishment  of  penitentia- 
ries   (London  1580,    Amsterdam    1596,  Hamburg 


1622,  etc.),  which  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  executions.  The  movement  for  the  abo- 
lition of  capital  pimishment  did  not  proceed  from 
a  religious  source.  While  Locke,  Voltaire,  Montet- 
quieu,  and  Thomasius  had  all  recognised  it  u  i 
necessary  part  of  the  social  Bystem,  and  Rousaetn 
in  the  CorUrat  social  had  left  it  theoretically  free 
play,  it  was  Cesare  Beccaria  in  1704  who,  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  Rousseau's  general  ideas,  proclaimed  its 
irreconcilability  with  abstract  justice.  In  modem 
times  no  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  basB 
of  religious  convictions. 

n.  Place  of  ReligiottS  Ideas  in  the  QnestioD: 
The  historical  outline  given  above  shows  dearly 
that  the  sanction  and  province  of  ci^ital  punisb- 
ment  in  secular  law  can  not  be  brought  directly 
under  religious  controL  The  old  philosophical  doe- 
trine  of  the  "  Christian  State  "  is  now  no  Iod^ 
recognized.  On  modem  principles,  the  State's 
justification  for  existence  lies  in  its  necessity  to  the 
unhampered  development  of  human  activity;  and 
on  this  rests  its  power  of  punishing,  and  in  particu- 
lar its  right  to  apply  the  death-penalty.  The  es- 
sential characteristics  of  a  just  and  proper  pun- 
ishment will  thus  have  to  be  determined  by  a  course 
of  empirical  historical  research. 

In  the  older  development  of  the  penal  code  of  all 
nations,  corporal  pimishment  is  found  concurrently 
with  penalties  affecting  the  property  of  the  offender; 
but  the  corporal  is  finally  preferred  because  it  is 
capable  of  application  alike  to  all,  while  money 
fines  have  a  varying  effect  according  to  the  wealtL 
of  the  offender.  By  degrees  the  permission  of  com- 
pounding for  corporal  penalties  is  abolished,  with 
the  gradual  building  up  from  the  twelfth  centuiy 
of  modem  principles  of  govemment.  The  death- 
penalty  is  increasingly  preferred  as  emphasizing 
the  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law.  It  IB  misused  for  a  time  as  the  easiest  way  of 
ridding  society  of  dangerous  persons,  and  then,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  ques- 
tion is  widely  discussed  how  far  it  ought  properly 
to  be  applied,  and  the  principle  of  justice  is  urged 
in  favor  of  its  restriction  to  very  grave  crimes. 
These  arguments,  however,  produced  no  great  effect 
until  the  reaction  from  the  excessive  use  of  it  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  third  form  of  penalty  in  a  regular 
system  of  imprisonment,  thoroughly  established 
about  1700.  The  considerations  which  moved 
John  Howard  and  others  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  agitate  for  prison  reform  on  the  ground  of  human- 
ity led  also  to  the  more  frequent  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  abolishing  capital  punishment,  and 
finally  to  an  almost  universal  recognition  of  the 
sole  groimd  on  which  its  maintenance  can  be  de- 
fended. It  is  now  admitted  that  on  grounds  of  hu- 
manity the  State  has  no  right  to  annihilate  the 
individual  existence,  and  that  so  far  as  these  grounds 
go,  the  heaviest  penalty  that  may  be  inflicted  is  that 
of  penal  servitude  for  life.  From  the  standpoint, 
however,  of  abstract  justice,  it  is  still  possible  to 
defend  the  death-penalty,  not  in  the  interest  of 
terrifying  offenders,  nor  yet  on  the  basis  of  a  lex 
talioniSf  but  on  that  of  a  proportion  between  crime 
and  penalty,  which  may  fairiy  demand  that  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  shall  correspond   in 
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some  measure  to  the  importance  of  the  social  func- 
tion injured  by  the  crime.  With  this  is  connected 
the  requirement  that  the  penalty  shall  be  impres- 
sive— as  much  so  as  the  crime — in  order  that  the 
authority  of  the  law  shall  be  upheld,  and  equal, 
falling  with  the  same  severity  on  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  validity  of  this  argument  will 
be  denied  by  those  who  reject  the  principle  of  equiv^ 
alent  compensation  and,  taking  their  stand  ex- 
clusively on  the  principle  of  humanity,  seek  as  the 
result  of  pimishment  the  amelioration  of  the  offender 
and  the  deterrence  of  him  from  any  further  crimes. 
But  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  take  this 
theoretical  view  acquiesce  in  the  retention  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  practise  shows  that  the  tradi- 
tional verdict  of  many  centuries  as  to  the  relation 
of  crime  and  punishment  is  still  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  discussion  of  this  question. 

(Richard  Schmidt.) 

m.  Capital  Punishment  in  Modem  Times:  In 
modem  times  the  maintenance  or  abolition  of  the 
death-penalty  has  been  considered  mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  utility  and  social  justice.  In 
the  history  of  penology  the  influence  of  Christian 
and  humane  sentiments  has  been  distinctly  felt; 
but  many  drastic  punishments  have  been  laid 
aside,  not  because  they  were  cmel  and  severe,  but 
because  they  were  infective.  As  mutilation  has 
been  practically  abandoned  in  civilized  countries, 
so  reliance  upon  capital  punishment  as  a  means  of 
repressing  crime  has  b^n  greatly  weakened.  A 
conclusive  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  offenses  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago  200  offenses 
were  included  in  the  list  of  capital  crime  in 
England.  Until  1894  twenty-five  offenses  were 
made  capital  under  the  militazy  code  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-two  imder  the  naval  code,  and 
seventeen  under  the  penal  code.  Under  Federal 
laws  the  number  of  capital  offenses  has  now  been 
reduced  to  three.  Many  advocates  of  capital  pun- 
ishment to-day  are  wilUng  to  limit  its  application 
wholly  to  cases  of  murder. 

Publicity  was  formeriy  regarded  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  deterrent  effect  of  executions. 
Even  after  death  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  ex- 
posed for  weeks  on  the  gibbet  as  a  warning  to  male- 
factors. The  practise  of  gibbeting  has  now  been 
abandoned,  and  the  practise  of  public  execution 
is  gradually  following  it.  Within  recent  years 
seven  or  eight  States  of  the  Union,  including  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
have  decided  that  attendance  on  executions  should 
be  limited  to  a  number  of  legal  or  specified  witnesses. 
The  govemors  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky  have  rec- 
ommended similar  legislation.  In  several  States 
the  electric  chair  has  been  substituted  for  the  gal- 
lows with  a  view  of  mercifully  rendering  death  in- 
stantaneous. Other  States  of  the  Union  have 
abolished  the  death-penalty  altogether.  Michigan 
abolished  it  in  1847,  Rhode  Island  in  1852,  Wiscon- 
sin in  1853.  Maine  abolished  it  in  1876,  restored  it  in 
1883,  and  again  abolished  it  in  1887.  In  1903  New 
Hampshire  abolished  the  death-penalty  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree  unless  the  jiuy  should  have  fixed 
the  same  to  the  verdict;  otherwise  the  sentence  is  for 


life  imprisonment.  In  Kansas  there  have  been  no 
official  executions  since  1872,  as  no  govemor  has 
exercised  his  power  to  order  the  execution  of  a 
prisoner.  In  1907  the  legislature  amended  the  law 
by  substituting  life  imprisonment  for  the  death- 
penalty.  The  govemor  of  Nebraska  in  1903  urged 
the  legislature  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  Col- 
orado abolished  the  death-penalty  in  1897,  but 
restored  it  1901,  as  a  result  of  a  lynching  outbreak 
in  1900. 

In  its  session  1906-07  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  capital  pimishment  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  discussions  of  the  French  pcurliament  without 
final  result.  Russia,  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  Beccaria,  abolished  it  in 
1753,  except  for  political  offenses.  It  was  abol- 
ished in  Portugal  in  1867,  in  Holland  in  1870,  in 
Italy  in  1890;  and  it  has  been  abolished  in  the 
majority  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  Costa  Rica,  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  three  states  of 
Mexico.  Some  countries  which  have  not  formally 
abolished  it  by  legislative  act  have  suppressed  it  in 
practise.  This  is  tme  of  Belgium,  and  of  some 
states  of  Mexico.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proven  that 
an  increase  in  capital  crimes  has  followed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  death-penalty  in  any  country.  On  the 
contrary,  the  higher  development  of  civilization  in 
these  countries,  the  growth  of  the  humane  senti- 
ment, and  increased  reliance  upon  educational  and 
preventive  measures,  instead  of  upon  drastic  de- 
terrent laws,  have  led  to  a  gradual  reduction  of 
crimes  of  violence.  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

Bibuooraprt:  G.  B.  Cheever,  PunuhmerU  by  Death:  iU  Au- 
thority and  BxpediencVt  New  York,  1849  (one  of  the  most 
vigorous  defenses  of  the  practise);  H.  Se^^r,  AbharuUun- 
gen  aut  dem  StrafrtdUe,  TQbingen,  1858;  C.  J.  Bfitter- 
maier.  Die  Todeeetrafe  naeh  den  Ergebniaeen  der  viaaenr- 
athafUiehen  Foraehungen,  Heidelberg,  1862  (the  standard 
work  against  capital  punishment,  Eng.  condensation  by 
J.  M.  Moir,  Capital  Puniahment,  London.  1865);  R.  £. 
John.  Ud)er  die  Todeaatrafe,  Berlin.  1867;  H.  Hetsel, 
Todeaatrafe  in  ihrer  kuUuroeadkichtlidien  Eniiriekeluno,  ib. 
1870;  F.  yon  HoltaendorfiF,  Daa  Verbrechen  dea  Mordea 
und  die  Todeaatrafe,  ib.  1875;  L.  yon  Bar.  Handbudh  dea 
deutachen  StrafrechU,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1882;  H.  Romilly.  The 
Puniahment  of  Death,  London,  1886;  A.  J.  Palm,  The 
Death  Penalty,  New  York.  1891;  J.  MaeMaster.  The  Divine 
Purpoae  of  Capital  Puniahment,  London,  1892;  8.  R.  D. 
K.  Oliveoroner,  De  la  peine  de  la  mart,  Paris.  1893;  R. 
Schmidt,  Aufgahen  der  Strafreehtapfleffe,  pp.  178  sqq..  224 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1895;  R.  Katsenstein,  Todeaatrafe  in  einem 
neuen  ReichaatrafoeaetabucK,  Berlin,  1902;  D.  P.  D.  Fabius. 
De  doodatraf,  Amsterdam,  1906.  For  the  ancient  enact- 
ments consult  JuriaprudenHcB  anteiuatiniana,  ed.  E. 
Buschke.  5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1886  (df.  Index  under  "Capite 
pimiuntur'Of  and  "The  Institutes  of  Justinian."  Book 
IV..  title  zviii.,  in  Moyle'i  transl..  4th  ed.,  pp.  205-207. 
Oxford,  1906;  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge.  InfanUa;  ita  Place  in 
Roman  PiAlic  and  Private  Law,  1894. 

CAPITO,  ca-pt'to,  WOLFGANG:  Reformer  at 
Strasburg;  b.  at  Hagenau  (16  m.  n.  of  Strasburg) 
1478;  d.  at  Strasburg  Nov.,  1541.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith  named  Koepfel,  whence  the 
Latin  name  Capiio.  Having  passed  the  schools  at 
Pforzheim  and  Ingolstadt,  he  studied  at  Freiburg 
first  medicine,  then  law,  and  finally  theology.  In 
1512  he  became  parish  priest  at  Bruchsal  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  (Ecolampadius  and 
Pellican.  Called  to  Basel  in  1515  as  preacher  and 
professor,  he  became  intimate  with  the  himianists, 
including  Erasmus,  and,  abandoning  scholasticism. 
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betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He 
published  the  Psalter  in  the  original  (1516),  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  Zwingli  and  from 
1518  corresponded  with  Luther.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  he  was  appointed  in  1519  chaplain 
to  Albert,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mainz.  For 
a  time  he  tried  to  mediate  with  humanistic  liber- 
ahty  between  the  elector  and  Luther,  but  in  1522 
he  was  brought  over  completely  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  resigned  his  position  at  Mainz. 
In  May,  1523,  he  went  to  Strasburg  and  as  provost 
of  St.  Thomas  (a  position  obtained  by  the  favor  of 
Leo  X.)  preached  in  accordance  with  his  conviction. 
In  1524  he  married  and  became  pastor  of  the  Jung- 
St.  Petergemeinde.  From  this  time  on,  he  belonged, 
with  Butzer  and  the  burgomaster  Jacob  Sturm, 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Strasburg  Reformation.  In 
his  Kinderbericht  (1527  and  1529)  he  prepared  a 
catechism,  which,  by  its  peculiar  arrangement  and 
characteristic  treatment  of  the  matter,  forms  a 
noteworthy  pendant  to  Luther's  contemporaneous 
smaller  catechism.  With  Butzer,  Capito  prepared 
the  Confesaio  Tetrapolitana  (1530).  His  most  im- 
portant reformatory  work  is  the  Bemer  Synodu8f 
the  result  of  the  synod  held  at  Bern  in  1532,  a  kind 
of  church-discipline  and  pastoral  instruction,  dis- 
tinguished by  apostolic  power  and  unction,  great 
simplicity,  and  practical  wisdom.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  Butzer's  efforts  to  bring  together  the 
Evangelicals  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
He  also  had  part  in  bringing  about  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia  of  1536.  Towaid  the  Anabaptists  and 
other  sectaries  who  disturbed  the  church  at  Stras- 
burg he  was  more  friendly  and  confiding  than  Butzer, 
and  for  a  time  sided  with  them,  thus  destroying  the 
good  understanding  between  himself  and  Butzer. 
But  in  1534  he  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  stricter  measures  against  the  Anabaptists.  Char- 
acteristic of  Capito  were  not  only  his  mildness  and 
large-heartedness,  but  also  a  certain  timidity  and 
uncertainty  in  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
position.  However,  this  was  not  due  to  diplomatic 
opportimism,  but  to  a  sincere  repugnance  to  un- 
fruitful theological  controversy  and  a  religious 
individuality  which  had  more  regard  to  the  inner 
possession  of  the  fruits  of  salvation  than  to  a 
dogmatic  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 

He  died  of  the  plague  after  having  attended  the 
Diet  at  Regensburg.  Paul  GrCnbero. 

Biblioqraphy:  J.  W.  Baum,  Capito  und  BuUtr,  Elberfeld, 
1860;  ADB.  iii.  772-776;  A.  Baum,  Magiatrat  und  Refor- 
motion  in  Strasabwrg  bis  1629,  Strasburg,  1887;  C.  Ger- 
bert,  Oetchichte  der  StroBsburger  Sektenbewegung  .  .  . 
1S24-1SS4,  ib.  1880;  A.  Ernst  and  J.  Adam.  Katechetischs 
Oeachichte  dea  EUasaes,  pp.  22-36.  ib.  1807;  S.  M.  Jack- 
son, Hiddreich  Zwingli,  i>eiasini.  New  York,  1903;  J.  Ficker, 
Tfteaaurua  Baumianua,  pp.  52-57,  Strasburg,  1905;  A. 
Hulshof,  Geachiedenia  van  de  Doopagezinden  te  Straataburg 
van  1626  tot  1667,  Amsterdam,  1905. 

CAPITULARIES:  A  term  which  designates  a 
certain  class  of  royal  edicts  in  the  CaroUngian 
period,  and  which  is  frequently  employed  not  only 
for  the  Carolingian  capitularia  but  also  for  the 
edicta,  prcpceptiones,  decreta,  or  decreiionea  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  and  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
under  Amulf.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  class  of  diplomata  or  mandataf  not  so  much 
by  the  division  into  chapters,  from  which  they  get 


their  name,  or  by  the  general  nature  of  their  pro- 
visions as  by  their  form  and  by  the  absence  of  anj 
attestation  in  the  way  of  signatures  or  seaL  This 
absence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
either  put  into  execution  by  the  kings  in  person 
or  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  ofiBdals.  They 
attained  their  highest  importance  under  Charie- 
magne,  and  were  scarcely  less  used  under  Louis 
the  Pious;  after  his  death  they  ceased  in  the  East 
Prankish  kingdom,  to  be  kept  up  for  a  while  in  the 
West  Prankish  and  in  Italy  by  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, disappearing  here  also  toward  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  They  contain  partly  instructioDi 
for  officials,  especially  the  miasi  dominici,  and 
partly  supplements  or  modifications  of  the  old 
tribal  law;  but  to  a  still  greater  extent  they  are 
substantive  regulations  for  all  departments  of  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  life.  The  former  indude 
the  most  diverse  matters,  of  administration,  com- 
merce, the  army,  markets,  coinage,  tolls,  protection 
against  robbers,  etc.  These  substantive  regulatiooB 
go  deeply  into  not  merely  the  external  organiiatJon 
of  the  Chiu*ch  and  its  relation  to  the  temporal 
power,  but  also  the  monastic  system,  education, 
church  discipline,  and  even  liturgical  matters. 

The  origin  of  the  capitularies  and  the  basis  of 
their  authority  have  been  much  discussed.  The 
prevalent  view,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from 
Boretius,  distinguishes  between  capittUaria  legibut 
addenda  and  per  se  scribendaf  which  means  prac- 
tically a  class  of  laws  originating  (like  those  specif- 
ically known  as  leges)  in  the  assent  of  the  whole 
people,  and  another  class  originating  from  the  king 
alone,  at  most  with  the  advice  of  the  nobles  as- 
sembled in  a  diet.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  this  distinction  between  popular 
and  royal  law;  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  contrast 
between  leges  and  capitularia,  it  may  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  speciai  reverence  which  was  felt  for 
the  ancient  tribal  law.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
capitularies  do  not  contain  merely  instructions 
to  officials,  they  were  less  legislative  enactments 
than  promulgations  of  a  law  already  existing. 
This  law,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  origin,  came  into 
being  with  the  assent  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
lords,  assembled  in  diets  or  synods.  But  the  diet 
must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  representative  as- 
sembly of  the  whole  people;  its  decisions  were  held 
to  be  binding  upon  the  individual  by  virtue  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  period  of  the 
capitularies  is  precisely  that  in  which  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  most  punctiliously  required  from 
all  adults  within  the  empire.  The  multiplication 
of  capitularies  led  before  long  to  the  need  of  codifi- 
cation; for  the  collection  made  by  Ansegis  of 
Foutanella,  see  Ansegis,  and  for  the  forged  capit- 
ularies appended  to  his  collection  by  Benedictus 
Levita,  see  Pseudg-Isidgrian  Decretals. 

(Siegfried  Rietschel.) 

Bibliographt:  Critical  editions  of  the  CapUularia  regvm 
Francorum,  ed.  G.  H.  Pertz,  are  in  MGH,  Legum,  i.,  ii., 
1835.  1837;  and.  ed.  A.  Boretius  and  V.  Krause.  ib.  Leg., 
eectio  II.  i..  ii..  1883-97  (cf.  A.  Boretius.  inOGA,  1882,  pp. 
65  sqq.,  1884.  pp.  713  sqq.).  Consult:  A.  Boretius.  Die 
Kapitularien  im  Langobardenreich,  Halle.  1864;  idem, 
BeitrOge  gur  Kapituiarienkritik,  Leipsic,  1874;  R.  Sohm, 
Die  frdnkiache  Reicha-  und  GerichtaverfoMsung,  pp.  102 
sqq.,  Weimar,  1871;  Fustel  de  Couiangea,  D0  la  confec- 
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tion  det  Una  au  tempa  dea  Carolingienat  in  Revue  hiatorique, 
iii.  (1878)  3  sqq.;  M.  Th^venin.  Lex  et  eapitida,  in  MS- 
langea  de  VicoU  dea  hauiea  itudea,  pp.  137  sqq.,  1878;  H. 
Brunner,  Deutache  Rechtageachichte^  i.  539  sqq.,  Leipaic, 
1906;  E.  Glaason,  Hiatoira  du  droit  et  dea  inatitutiona  poli- 
Hquea  et  adtniniatnUivea  de  la  France,  i.  281  sqq.,  Paris, 
1890;  G.  Seeliger,  Die  Kapitularien  der  Karolinoer,  Mu- 
nich, 1893;  R.  Schrdder,  Lehrbuch  der  deutachen  Rechta- 
geaehichte,  pp.  253  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1902. 

CAPPADOCIA,  cap"pa-d6'shi-a.  See  Asia  Minor 
IN  THE  Apostolic  Time,  XL 

CAPPEL  (CAPPELLUS) :  A  French  family  which 
produced  many  noteworthy  statesmen  and  schol- 
ars between  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, as  well  as  three  theologians,  Louis  Cappel 
the  Elder,  Jacques  Cappel  the  Third,  and  Louis 
Cappel  the  Younger. 

1.  Louis  Cappel  the  Elder:  Reformed  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Paris  Jan.  15,  1534;  d.  at  S^an 
Jan.  6,  1586.  Despite  the  early  death  of  his  father, 
he  received  an  excellent  education,  and  in  his  twen- 
ty-second year  went  to  Bordeaux  to  study  law, 
but  before  long  accepted  a  professorship  of  Greek. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  Reform- 
ers, he  was  converted  to  their  doctrines,  and  went 
to  study  theology  at  Geneva,  where  Calvin  con- 
trolled the  Church.  Returning  to  Paris  about 
1560,  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  coreligionists 
by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Reformed,  and 
was  finally  ordained  pastor.  He  officiated  suc- 
cessively at  Meaux,  Antwerp,  and  Clermont,  but 
the  constant  outbreak  of  disturbances  rendered 
any  continuous  activity  impossible,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  obliged  to  retire  to  S6dan,  where  he  was 
safe,  since  it  lay  in  the  duchy  of  Bouillon.  In 
1575  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  but  was  recalled  in  the 
following  year  to  France  and  made  preacher  and 
professor  of  theology  at  S^an,  holding  these 
positions  until  his  death. 

2.  Jacques  Cappel  the  Third:  Nephew  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rennes  Mar.,  1570;  d.  at  S^dan 
Sept.  7,  1624.  After  completing  his  theological 
education  at  S4dan,  he  went  in  1593  to  his  ances- 
tral estate  le  Tilloi,  where  he  preached  for  several 
years.  In  1599  he  accepted  a  call  to  S^an  as 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  eleven  years  later  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology.  His  learning, 
piety,  and  charity  won  him  high  esteem.  Among 
his  numerous  works  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  his  Observationea  in  aelecta  Pentateuchi  loca  (ed. 
J.  Cappel,  in  his  Commentarii  et  notce  crUicce  in 
Vetus  Testamentum,  Amsterdam,  1689)  and  his 
Historia  sacra  et  exotica  ab  Adamo  usque  ad  Auffitsti 
artum  (S^an,  1612). 

3.  Louis  Cappel  the  Younger:  Youngest  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  St.  £lier  (a  village  near 
S^an)  Oct.  15,  1585;  d.  at  Saumur  June  18, 
1658.  His  father,  Jacques  Cappel  the  Younger, 
who  had  been  a  parliamentary  coiinselor  at 
Rennes,  had  been  forced  to  resign  on  account  of 
his  conversion  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  had 
been  driven  by  the  adherents  of  the  League  from 
his  estates  of  le  Tilloi.  During  his  flight  to  his 
brother  Louis  Cappel  the  Elder  at  S^dan,  his  son 
was  bom  and  named  for  his  uncle.  After  his 
father's  death  in  1586,  the  boy  was  taken  by  his 


mother  to  le  Tilloi,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Roman  Catholics  until  his  brother  Jacques  Cappel 
took  him  from  their  charge.  He  then  studied 
theology  in  S^an,  and  in  1609  received  from  the 
church  in  Bordeaux  the  means  to  study  four  years 
in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Saumur,  but  in  1621  the  war  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  with  his  brother  at  S^an,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  In  1626  he  became  professor 
of  theology,  and  through  him,  together  with  Molse 
Amyraut  and  Josu^  de  la  Place,  Saumur  attained 
high  fame.  Of  his  five  sons  two  died  in  early  youth, 
the  eldest,  Jean,  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  youngest,  Jacques  the 
Fourth,  when  eighteen  years  of  age  succeeded  his 
father  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur.  Louis 
Cappel  was  a  man  of  piety,  sincerity,  courage, 
energy,  and  learning.  His  life-work  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  refutation  of  false  views  con- 
cerning it.  His  first  book,  Arcanum  punctationia 
revelatumf  was  completed  in  1623,  and  sought  to 
prove  that  the  Hebrew  punctuation  did  not  orig- 
inate with  Moses  and  the  other  Biblical  authors, 
but  had  been  introduced  by  Jewish  scholars  after 
the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The 
novelty  of  the  book  is  not  its  assertion,  but  its 
logical  proof.  The  work  was  sent  by  its  author  to 
various  scholars  for  their  opinions,  but  while  Bux- 
torf  at  Basel  coimseled  caution,  Erpenius  at  Leyden 
had  it  printed  anonymously  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility in  1624.  The  book  found  a  friendly  reception 
in  many  quarters,  but  twenty  years  later  Buxtorf 's 
son  attacked  the  author  bitterly  in  his  Tractatus 
de  pundarum  origine  (Basel,  1648).  Cappel  replied 
with  his  Vindicice  arcani  punctoHonis,  although  it 
first  appeared  thirty  years  after  his  death  in  the 
Commentarii  et  notce  criticce  in  Vetus  Testamentum 
edited  by  his  son,  Jacques  Cappel  the  Fourth 
(Amsterdam,  1689).  His  second  famous  work 
was  the  Critica  sacra  (Paris,  1650),  based  on  the 
theory  of  the  integrity  of  the  text  and  completed 
in  1634,  although  it  remained  unprinted  for  many 
years  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Geneva,  Leyden,  and  S^an.  The  work 
is  divided  into  six  books  with  the  following  sub- 
jects: parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testament; 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New;  the 
various  readings  of  the  keri  and  kethibht  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Jews,  printed 
Bibles,  and  the  Masoretic  and  Samaritan  texts 
of  the  Pentateuch;  deviations  in  the  Septuagint 
from  the  Masoretic  text;  variants  in  other  ancient 
translations,  the  Talmud,  and  early  Jewish  writings; 
the  choice  of  readings  and  the  restoration  of  the 
original  text.  Cappel  was  obliged  to  meet  repeated 
attacks.  Even  when  his  work  first  appeared,  it 
contained  a  defense  against  the  younger  Buxtorf, 
who  had  learned  the  contents  of  the  book 
before  it  was  printed,  and  had  combated  it  in  the 
Tractatus  already  mentioned.  Certain  passages 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  original  edition 
against  his  will  were  added  by  C&ppcl  in  his  Epis- 
tola  apologetica  (Saumur,  1651),  another  work  in 
his  own  defense.    A  new  edition  of  the  Critica 
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sacra  was  prepared  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel  and  J.  0. 
Scharfenberg  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1775-86).  His  third 
important  writing  was  the  Diatriba  de  veria  et 
antiquis  Hebraorum  Uteris  (Amsterdam,  1645),  in 
which  he  proved  the  priority  of  the  Samaritan 
script  over  the  square  characters  and  ttius  refuted 
the  treatise  of  the  younger  Buxtorf,  De  liUerarum 
Hebraicarum  genuina  antiquiUUe  (1643).  In  these 
writings  Cappel  discussed  problems  which  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Protestants  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Of  his 
opponents  the  yoimger  Buxtorf  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  had  practically  all  the  theologians  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland  on  his  side,  while  many 
prominent  scholars  of  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land defended  the  views  of  Cappel.  The  first  sen- 
tences of  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula  of  1675 
are  directed  against  Cappel,  the  greater  number 
of  the  rest  being  aimed  at  Amyraut.  In  later 
times  a  fairer  and  calmer  judgment  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  investigations  of  Cappel,  and  his  results 
are  now  generally  accepted.  A  list  of  his  printed 
and  unprinted  works  is  given  by  his  son  Jacques 
in  the  Commentarii  noted  above.  Special  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  his  Templi  Hierosolymitani 
delineatio  triplex  and  Chronologia  sacra  (both  con- 
tained in  Walton's  Polyglot),  as  well  as  of  his 
Historia  apostolica  iUustrata  (Geneva,  1634).  [His 
Pivot  de  la  foi  et  religion  (Saumur,  1643)  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  P.  Marinel  (London,  1660).] 

Carl  Bertheau. 

BiDLioQRAPHT :  Nic^ron,  Mimoiret^  vol.  xxii.;  Biogra- 
phie  universelle,  vii.  75-80,  Paris,  1813;  I.  A.  Domer, 
Geschichte  der  protestantisctien  Theolooie,  pp.  450  sqq., 
^(unich,  1867,  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1880;  L.  Diestel, 
Geachichte  des  Alien  TeatamenU  in  der  chrUUidisn  Kirche, 
pp.  336  sqq.,  346  aqq.,  Jena,  1808;  G.  Schnedermann, 
Die  CorUroverae  dee  L.  Cappellua  mil  den  Buxtorfen,  Leip- 
Kic.  1878;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  222 
»qq.,  New  York,  1809. 

CAPREOLXJS,  JOHAimES:  The  most  distin- 
guished Thomist  theologian  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; d.  1444.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Qudtif,  he  joined  the  Dominican  order  at 
Rodez.  The  subscriptions  of  the  four  books  of  his 
Defensiones  (first  printed  in  Venice,  1483),  where 
he  is  described  as  of  Toulouse,  tell  that  he  finished 
the  first  book  in  1409  at  Paris,  where  he  was  then 
lecturing,  the  others  at  Rodez  in  1426,  1428,  and 
1433.  So,  at  least,  Qu^tif  asserts;  but  an  extant 
copy  of  the  editio  princeps  assigns  the  composition 
of  the  first  three  books  to  1409,  and  the  fourth  to 
1432,  no  place  given;  and  the  second  edition 
(Venice,  1514-15)  gives  1409  for  the  first  two, 
1428  and  1432  for  the  others,  all  in  Paris.  The 
diversity  renders  all  the  dates  uncertain;  nor  can 
we  be  sure  of  the  date  (Apr.  6,  1444)  assigned  to 
his  death  by  an  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Rodez, 
of  evidently  later  composition.  The  Dominicans 
of  Toulouse  assert  that  he  was  for  some  time  at 
the  head  of  their  studium  generale.     (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  l^chard.  Scriptoree  ordinie 
praedicatorum,  i.  795  sqq.,  Paris,  1719;  K.  Werner.  Der 
heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  iii.  151  sqq.,  Regensburg,  1859. 

CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  JEWS.  See  Israel,  His- 
tory OF,  I.,  J  9. 


CAPUCHINS:  A  branch  of  the  order  of  Fna- 
ciscans,  founded  in  the  third  decade  of  the  axteeoSh 
century  by  Matteo  di  Bassi,  an  Observantine  Fr»- 
ciscan.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  met 
the  fourteenth  century  to  restore  the  primhife 
strength  and  simplicity  of  the  Franciscan  rale, 
and  one  of  these  movements  was  concerned  e8fp^ 
dally  with  the  habit  of  the  order.  In  connectkm 
with  this  attempted  reform,  Matteo  was  told  bj  a 
brother  monk  that  the  cowl  worn  by  St.  Fraooi 
differed  essentially  from  that  adopted 
Early       by  his  order.     Matteo  thereupon  left 

History,  his  monastery  of  Montefalcone  tod 
hastened  to  Rome,  where  in  1526  he 
obtained  permission  from  Clement  VII.  to  weari 
pyramidal  hood  and  a  beard,  to  live  as  a  hennit, 
and  to  preach  wheresoever  he  wished,  on  conditioii 
that  he  should  report  annually  to  the  provinciai 
chapter  of  the  Observantines.  Matteo's  example 
was  followed  by  his  fellow  Observantines  Lodovico 
and  Raffaelle  di  Fossombrone,  both  of  whom  re- 
ceived similar  privileges  from  the  pope;  and  the 
three,  soon  joined  by  a  fourth,  found  a  home  with 
the  Camaldolites  and  the  duke  of  Camerino. 
Through  the  duke's  influence,  they  were  received 
among  the  Conventuals  in  1527,  whereuiK>n  Ixxk)- 
vico  and  Raffaelle  retxumed  to  Rome  and  obtained 
from  the  pope  the  bull  of  May  18,  1528,  by  which 
they  were  permitted  to  preach  repentance,  have  the 
care  of  souls,  especially  of  abandoned  sinners, 
and  form  a  congregation  with  the  privileges  already 
granted  them.  They  were  freed,  moreover,  from 
the  Observantines  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Conventuals,  since  their  vicar-general  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  general  of  the  Conventuals,  while 
they  were  to  receive  visitations  from  the  Conven- 
tuals and  were  obliged  in  their  processions  to  march 
under  the  cross  either  of  the  Conventuals  or  the 
parish  clergy.  The  members  of  the  new  order 
speedily  became  conspicuous  by  their  long  beards 
and  pointed  hoods  or  capuches,  whence  they  were 
termed  Capuchins  in  ecclesiastical  documents  as 
early  as  1536  (Capucini  ordinis  fratrum  minorum 
or  Fratres  minores  Capucini).  Their  first  monas- 
tery was  given  them  by  the  duchess  of  Camerino, 
but  by  1529  they  possessed  four  houses  and  in  the 
same  year  their  first  chapter  was  convened.  At  the 
same  time  the  rules  of  the  order  were  drawn  up, 
and  thenceforth  remained  essentially  unchanged. 

The  Capuchins  were  required  to  preserve  the 
primitive  service,  to  refuse  all  compensation  for 
singing  mass,  to  devote  two  hours  daily  to  silent 
prayer,  to  observe  silence  throughout  the  day  with 
the  exception  of  two  hours,  to  practise  flagellation, 
to  beg  only  what  was  necessary  for  each  day,  to 
provide  only  for  three  or  at  most  seven  days,  and 
never  to  touch  money.  The  use  of  meat  and  wine 
in  strict  moderation  was  allowed,  but 
Rule,  the  friars  were  forbidden  to  beg  for 
meat,  eggs,  or  cheese,  although  they 
might  accept  them  when  they  were  offered.  The 
habit  was  to  be  poor  and  coarse,  and  the  brothers, 
who  might  ride  neither  on  horseback  nor  in  wagons, 
were  required  to  go  barefoot,  sandals  b^ing  allowed 
only  in  special  cases.  The  monasteries,  which 
were  to  contain  at  most  ten  or  twelve  friars  each, 
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were  to  be  fitted  in  the  most  meager  mamier  pos- 
sible. In  addition  to  the  general,  the  Capuchins 
had  provincials,  custodians,  and  guardians,  but 
no  procurators  or  syndics.  Elections  were  held 
annually,  except  in  the  case  of  the  general,  who 
was  elected  by  the  chapter  triennially. 

The  first  vicar-general  was  Matteo  di  Bassi 
himself,  but  two  months  after  his  election  in  1529 
he  resigned,  and  in  1537  returned  to  the  Obser- 
vantines.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lodovico  di  Fos- 
sombrone,  who  failed  of  reelection  in  1535  fand  was 
expelled  for  exciting  dissatisfaction  within  the 
order.  The  next  heads  of  the  Capuchins  were 
Giovanni   de    Fano   and   Bernardino 

Since  the    Ochino  (q.v.).      The  defection  of  the 

Reforma-  latter  to  Protestantism  in  1543  caused 
tion.  Paul  III.  to  contemplate  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Capuchins  were  forbidden  to  preach. 
The  result  of  Ochino's  act  was  the  transformation 
of  the  Capuchins  into  a  rigidly  ultramontane  order 
which  renounced  all  independent  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
spread  of  the  order  was  rapid.  Originally  re- 
stricted to  Italy,  it  was  established  in  France  at 
the  request  of  Charles  IX.  in  1573,  and  in  1593 
entered  Germany,  after  having  already  been  im- 
planted in  Switzerland.  In  1606  it  was  in  Spain, 
and  thirteen  years  later  was  freed  from  the  Con- 
ventuals and  received  its  own  general,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  march  in  processions  under  its  own 
cross.  The  Capuchins,  who  then  had  1,500  monas- 
teries and  fifty  provinces,  followed  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  across  the  sea,  and  toiled  valiantly 
for  the  Church  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  beside 
their  great  rivals,  the  Jesuits.  In  the  suppression 
of  the  monastic  orders  in  France  and  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Capu- 
chins suffered  severely,  and  had  also  to  endure 
much  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  they  again  prospered,  and  at  its 
close  numbered  fifty  provinces  with  534  monas- 
teries and  294  hospices.  The  twenty-five  Italian 
provinces  are  officially  suppressed,  but  retain  a 
limited  existence.  Of  the  other  twenty-five,  Ger- 
many contains  two,  Austria  and  Hungary  seven 
Switzerland  two,  Belgium  and  Holland  one  each, 
France  five.  Great  Britain  three,  Russia  and  Po- 
land two,  and  the  United  States  two,  that  of  De- 
troit with  sixty-eight  fathers  and  that  of  Pitts- 
burg with  sixty-five. 

Capuchin  nuns  were  founded  at  Naples  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Clares. 
They  now  have  a  number  of  houses  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  America,  and  are  subject,  when  the 
nunnery  contains  the  full  number  of  thirty-three, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  of  the  Capuchins, 
and  in  other  cases  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  live. 

Capuchin  scholars  have  been  authors  of  works  of 
edification,  practical  exegesis,  moral  theology,  and 
sermons.  Among  their  most  famous  preachers 
have  been  Ochino,  John  Forbes,  St.  Laurence  of 
Brindisi,  Jacques  Bolduc,  Conrad  of  Salzburg,  and 


Martin  of  Cochem.  Father  Joseph,  the  confidant 
and  adviser  of  Richelieu,  and  Father  Matthew, 
the  noted  temperance  lecturer,  were  Capuchins. 

(O.  Z^CKLERf.) 
Biblxoorapht:  Sources  for  the  history  are:  Z.  Boveriiu, 
AnnaU§  .  .  .  ordinit  minorum  nv0  Francuci  qui  Capur 
eini  nuncupaiw,  vols,  i.-ii.,  Leyden,  1632-39.  vol.  iii.,  by 
MaroelUn  de  Pisa,  1676;  Michael  a  Tucio,  BvUarium  or- 
dinii  fratrum  minorum  .  .  .  Capueinorum,  7  vols.,  Rome, 
1740-52;  Ordinationea  et  deciHonea  capitulorum  gene- 
ralium  Capueinorum,  ib.  1851;  Analecta  Capueinorum,  an 
annual,  ib.  1884  sqq.  Consiilt  further:  Heimbucher, 
Orden  und  KongregcUionen^  i.  279,  315-328,  359,  361-362; 
L.  Wadding.  Annalea  Minorum,  2d  ed.  by  J.  M.  Fonseca, 
xvi.  207.  24  vols.,  Rome,  1731-1860;  Helyot,  Ordrea 
monaatiques,  vii.  164-180;  P.  Leohner,  Laben  der  Hailigen 
.  .  der  Kapuziner,  3  vols.,  Munich,  1863;  A.  M.  Ilg, 
Oeiat  daa  .  ,  .  Franz  von  Aaaiai  dwrgeatelU  in  LebenabUd- 
em  aua  der  Oeaehiehta  dea  Kapuxiner-Ordena,  Aussburg, 
1876;  K.  Benrath,  B.  Ochino,  passim,  Leipsic,  1892; 
Currier,  Religioua  Ordera,  pp.  244-248. 

CAPUTIATI,  ca-pQ'tt-a"ti  ("hooded,"  "ca- 
puched";  also  known  as  Paciferi  and  Blancs 
Chaperons):  A  society  founded  in  1183  at  Puy-en- 
Velay  (Le  Puy,  68  m.  s.w.  of  Lyons)  in  the  Au- 
vergne  by  a  poor  artisan  called  Durand  to  oppose 
the  fearful  devastations  caused  by  the  mercenary 
and  predatory  bands  of  the  "  Brabanyons "  or 
"  Cotereaux."  Durand  claimed  that  the  Madonna 
had  authorized  him  to  do  this;  the  members  of  the 
society  were  to  wear  a  white  dress  with  a  capuche  and 
a  leaden  image  of  the  wonder-working  Madonna  of 
Puy*  Organized  after  the  manner  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical brotherhood,  the  Caputiati  followed  the  royal 
troops  and  took  bloody  vengeance  on  the  destroyers 
of  peace.  The  society  did  not  last  long.  Later 
reports,  but  little  reliable,  make  its  members  rebels 
against  State  and  Church,  who,  as  is  alleged,  were 
routed  about  1186  and  condemned  to  do  penance. 
Even  in  late  times,  from  too  implicit  reliance  on 
these  reports,  the  Caputiati  have  been  considered 
a  sect  opposed  to  the  Church. 

Herman  Haupt. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Kluckhohn,  Oeaehichte  daa  Ootteafriedena, 
pp.  126  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1857;  £.  S^michon,  La  Paix  at  la 
trh>a  de  Dieu,  pp.  194,  390,  Paris.  1857;  L.  Huberti,  Shtdien 
sur  Rachtagaachiehie  dsa  Oottea-  und  Landfriedana,  i.  462  sqq., 
Ansbach,  1892;  Legrand  d'Aussy.  in  NoHcea  at  eziraita 
dea  manuacrita  de  la  BibliotMqua  Nationale,  torn,  v.,  anno 
vii..  pp.  290-293.  Paris,  1798-99. 

CARACCIOLI,  ca-ra'chl-«"ll,  GALEAZZO  (Afar- 
cheae  di  Vico):  Italian  Protestant;  b.  at  Naples 
1517;  d.  at  Geneva  July  6, 1586.  He  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Italians  who  sought  a  refuge 
at  Geneva  when  the  reaction  came  over  Italy; 
his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  he  was 
in  the  royal  service,  and  his  wife  was  a  CdrafTa. 
At  Naples  he  became  acquainted  with  Juan  de 
Vald^s  and  Peter  Vermigli,  who  at  that  time 
preached  there,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  these 
reformatory  men.  The  evangelical  ideas  which  he 
imbibed  at  Naples  and  which  caused  him  many 
struggles  in  his  family  and  in  society,  were  deepened 
by  a  journey  to  Germany  in  1544.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  make  open  profession  at  Naples; 
the  efforts  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  after  the 
Spanish  pattern  were  frustrated  by  the  resistance 
of  the  people  in  1547  bordering  on  a  revolution; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  vice-regent  urged  the  sup- 
pression   of    every   anti-Roman    opinion.    Carac- 
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doli  decided  to  forsake  fatherland,  position,  and 
possessions  rather  than  to  continue  as  a  hypocrite. 
Pretending  to  go  to  the  imperial  court  at  Augs- 
burg, he  left  Italy,  his  wife  refusing  to  follow  him. 
He  reached  Geneva  June  8,  1551,  and  joined  the 
Italian  community  which  was  founded  there  in 
1542.  All  efforts  of  his  people  to  bring  him  back, 
renewed  by  Paul  IV.,  after  his  accession  in  1555, 
were  in  vain.  Toward  the  end  of  1555  he  became 
a  citizen  of  Geneva.  He  kept  up  correspondence 
with  his  wife  and  his  son  and  in  1558  met  them 
once  more  in  a  little  isle  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  in 
the  paternal  castle  at  Vico;  as  they  refused  to 
follow  him,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  he  left  them 
forever.  The  consistories  of  Geneva  and  other 
places  declared  his  marriage  dissolved,  and  in 
1560  he  married  again.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  His  life  was  written  by  N.  Balbani,  Hi9' 
toria  della  Vita  di  G.  Caraccioli,  Geneva,  1587,  repub- 
lished, Florence.  1875. 

CARAFFA,  ca-rflf'fa,  GIOVANNI  PIETRO.  See 
Paul  IV.,  Pope. 

CARCHEMISH,  cOr^che-mish  (modem  Jerabis): 
A  city  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  In  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  the  name  denotes  either  a  Hittite  state 
or  the  capital  of  that  state,  which  long  maintained 
itself  against  the  Assyrians.  Its  earlier  identifica- 
tion with  Circesium,  at  the  confluence  of  theChebar 
with  the  Euphrates,  is  obsolete.  The  earliest  men- 
tion dates  from  Ammi-zaduga  (about  2200  B.C.), 
which  speaks  of  the  weight  (measure)  of  Carche- 
mish,  a  mention  which  agrees  with  a  later  Assyrian 
note  of  the  **  Mina  of  Carchemish,"  and  with  the 
city's  location  on  one  of  the  most  important  routes 
of  commerce.  It  appears  first  in  Assyrian  annals 
in  the  accounts  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  about  1110  b.c. 
The  Hittite  power  was  at  that  early  date  already 
breaking  under  the  pressure  of  the  northern  immi- 
grations then  going  on,  and  was  completed  later 
by  the  Aramean  migrations.  King  Sangara  paid 
tribute  to  Asshumasirpal  (about  880  B.C.),  was 
worsted  in  a  conflict  with  Shalmaneser  II.,  and  was 
compelled  again  to  pay  heavy  tribute  and  to  send 
his  daughter  to  the  Assyrian's  harem.  Its  last 
king,  Pisiris,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sargon  II., 
717  B.C.,  and  under  Sennacherib  the  region  was  made 
an  Assyrian  province.  Near  it  was  fought  the 
battle  between  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Necho  which 
decided  the  fate  of  western  Asia.    (A.  Jeremias.) 

Bibliography:  G.  Masp<*ro,  De  Carchemii  oppidi  »%tu,  Leip- 
aic,  1872;  idem.  Struggle  of  the  Natione,  pp.  144-145, 
London,  1806;  J.  Menant,  Kar-Kamie,  ea  position,  an 
appendix  to  the  Fr.  transl.  of  A.  H.  Sayce's  Hittitee,  Paris, 
1891;  W.  M.  MQUer,  Aaien  und  Europa  nach  aWigyp- 
tiachen  Denkm&lem,  p.  263,  Leipsic,  1803;  DB,  i.  353; 
EB,  i.  702-703. 

CARD  ALE,  JOHN  BATE :  Apostle  of  the  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Church;  b.  in  London  Nov.  2,  1802; 
d.  at  Albury  (2G  m.  s.w.  of  London),  Surrey,  July 
18,  1877.  After  his  schooling  at  Rugby  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  became  head  of  a 
Londor.  firm  of  solicitors,  and  retired  with  a  com- 
petency in  1834.  He  had  already  become  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  movement,  originating  in  Scot- 
land, known  as  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church " 


(q.v.),  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  its  beGrf 
in  the  revival  of  the  ministries  and  gifts  seen  m 
the  apostolic  age  of  the  Church,  especially  of  the 
ministries  of  apostles  and  prophets.  Mr.  Car- 
dale  was  the  first  called  of  the  twelve  "  apostles " 
of  the  Church,  Henry  Drununond  (q.v.)  beiBg 
the  second.  This  was  in  1832,  although  it  was  nol 
until  July  14,  1835,  when  the  number  was  com- 
pleted, that  the  twelve  were  formally  set  apart 
to  their  work  as  an  Apostolic  College.  Mr.  Car- 
dale  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  anonymous 
religious  publications,  the  most  noteworthy  d 
which  was  Reagdina  upon  the  Liltargy,  London, 
vol.  i.,  1849-51,  vol.  ii.,  1852-78.  G.  C.  Boase,  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  says  of  him: 
"  His  strength  of  will,  calmness  and  clearness  of 
judgment,  and  kindness  of  heart  and  manner, 
added  to  the  prestige  of  his  long  rule,  made  him 
a  tower  of  strength.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
labour,  of  which  he  accomplished  a  vast  amount; 
besides  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  a  good  French  and 
German  scholar,  and  late  in  life  learned  Danish." 
Samuel  J.  Andrews. 

Biblioorapht:    DNB,  ix.  36-38. 

CARDINAL.    See  Curia,  }  1. 

CAREY,  WILLL^M :  Baptist  missionary  and  Ori- 
entalist; b.  at  Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire, 
Eng.,  Aug.  17,  1761;  d.  at  Serampur,  India,  June 
9,  1834.  By  baptism  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  was  early  in  life  convinced  of 
the  Scriptural  authority  for  the  Baptist  views, 
and  joined  this  sect,  in  which  he  soon  became  a 
preacher.  His  congregations  were  very  poor, 
and  he  supported  himself  and  family  by  shoe- 
making.  But  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  strong; 
and  he  managed,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  to  acquire  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  a 
goodly  amount  of  other  useful  learning,  especially 
in  natural  history  and  botany.  His  attention  was 
turned  to  the  heathen,  and  he  saw  plainly  his  duty 
to  go  to  them.  On  Oct.  2,  1792,  largely  through 
his  exertions,  the  first  Baptist  missionary  society 
was  founded;  and  on  June  13,  1793,  he  and  his 
family  sailed  for  India,  accompanied  by  John 
Thomas,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Bengal.  On 
reaching  Bengal  early  in  1794,  Carey  and  his  com> 
panion  lost  all  their  property  in  the  Hugli;  but, 
having  received  the  charge  of  an  indigo-factory 
at  Malda,  he  cut  off  his  pecuniary  connection  with 
the  missionary  society,  and  began  in  earnest  what, 
instead  of  regular  missionary  labor,  was  to  be  the 
work  of  his  life — the  study  of  and  translation  both 
from  and  into  the  languages  of  India.  In  1799  the 
factory  was  closed;  and  he  went  with  Thomas  to 
Ividderpur,  where  he  had  purchased  a  small 
indigo-plantation.  Here,  joined  by  Marshman  and 
Ward,  he  started,  under  bright  hopes,  a  mission, 
but  soon  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Indian 
government,  which  forbade  the  mission's  enlarge- 
ment, and  compelled  its  removal,  at  a  great  pecu- 
niary loss,  to  Serampur,  a  Danish  settlement 
(1800),  where  it  took  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  For 
some  time  Carey  and  Thomas  had  been  diligently 
at  work  upon  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Bengali.     In   1801   it  was  published  by  the  press 
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Carey  instituted.  About  the  same  time  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  appointed  him  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  Fort  William  College,  which  the 
marquis  had  founded  at  Calcutta  for  the  instruction 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  British  Indian  civil 
service.  Carey  held  this  position  for  thirty  years, 
and  taught  Bengali,  Mahrati,  and  Sanskrit.  He 
wrote  articles  upon  the  natural  history  and 
botany  of  India  for  the  Asiatic  Society,  to  which 
he  was  elected,  1805,  and  thus  made  practical 
application  of  acquisitions  of  former  years;  but 
this  was  only  a  part,  and  by  far  the  less  val- 
uable part,  of  his  work.  That  which  has  given 
him  his  undying  fame  was  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  alone  or  with 
others,  into  some  twenty-six  Indian  languages. 
The  Serampur  press,  under  his  direction,  ren- 
dered the  Bible  accessible  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred million  human  beings.  Besides,  he  prepared 
granunars  and  dictionaries  of  several  tongues;  e.g., 
Mahratta  Grammar,  1805;  Sanscrit  Grammar,  1806; 
Mahratta  Dictionary,  1810;  Bengalee  Dictionary, 
1818;  and  a  dictionary  of  all  Sanskrit-derived 
languages,  which  unhappily  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire  in  the  printing  establishment  in  1812.  Later 
students  have  discovered  errors  and  omissions  in 
these  works;  but  all  honor  is  due  to  Carey  for 
*'  breaking  the  way,"  and  every  inhabitant  of 
India  is  his  debtor. 

Biblioorapht:  John  Taylor,  Biographical  and  LOerary 
Notice*  of  WiUiam  Carey.  BibliographuxU  Notices  of 
Worka  ....  Northampton.  1886;  J.  C.  Marshman.  Life 
and  Timee  of  Carey,  Marahman  and  Ward,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1859:  J.  Culross,  WiUiam  Carey,  New  York,  1882; 
George  Smith.  Life  of  William  Carey.  London.  1887;  H.  O. 
Dwight,  H.  A.  Tupper.  and  £.  M.  Bliss,  Encyclopcedia  of 
Afisnona,  pp.  133-134,  New  York,  1904;  DNB,  ix.  77. 

CARGILL,  DONALD  (or  DANIEL):  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters;  b.  in  the  parish 
of  Rattray,  Perthshire,  1619;  beheaded  at  Edin- 
burgh July  27,  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Aber- 
deen and  St.  Andrews;  and  about  1650  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1661, 
when  Episcopacy  was  established  in  Scotland,  he 
refused  to  accept  his  charge  from  the  archbishop, 
and  was  banished  (1662)  beyond  the  Tay;  but  he 
did  not  go;  instead  he  became  one  of  the  ''  field 
preachers,"  who,  deprived  of  their  churches, 
preached  in  the  open  air.  In  1679  he  joined  Cam- 
eron, Douglas,  Hamilton,  and  others  in  the  rebellion 
against  prelacy,  which  arose  out  of  the  ''  Rutherglen 
Declaration  "  of  May  29  of  that  year,  and  with  his 
fellow  Ck)venanters  endured  the  defeat  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  June  22.  He  tied  to  Holland,  but  soon 
returned.  The  next  year  he  and  Cameron,  with 
their  adherents,  drew  up  the  "  Sanquhar  Declara- 
tion," June  22.  The  government  set  a  price  upon 
the  leaders'  heads.  They  were  attacked  at  Ayrs- 
moss,  July  22,  and  Cameron  was  slain;  but  Cargill 
succeeded  to  the  leadership,  and,  as  if  to  testify 
in  the  most  signal  manner  his  abhorrence  of  the 
tyrannical  persecutors,  he  publicly  excommunicated 
the  king  and  several  of  the  nobles  at  a  field-preach- 
ing held  at  Torwood  in  Stirlingshire  in  September. 
When  the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  "  exconamu- 
nicated,"  came  to  Scotland,  the  persecution  of  the 
followers    of    Cargill  increased.     He  himself  was 


hunted  from  place  to  place;  but  on  July  11,  1681, 
he  was  captured  between  Clydesdale  and  Lothian, 
and  taken  to  Edinburgh  for  trial.  He  readily 
confessed  that  he  had  done  what  the  council  had 
called  treason.  The  council  were  equally  divided 
whether  to  imprison  him  for  life  or  to  execute  him; 
but  the  vote  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter — a  vote  which  cost  Argyle,  later  on, 
the  support  of  the  Covenanters,  to  say  nothing  of 
deep  remorse.  Accordingly  Cargill  was  put  to 
death.     See  Covenanters. 

Biblioorapht:  Biographia  preabyteriana,  vol.  ii.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1827  (life  of  Cargill);  R.  Wodrow,  HUL  of  the 
Sufferinga  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  ib.  1721-22; 
T.  McCrie.  Sketchea  of  ScotUah  Churdi  HiaL,  ib.  1875; 
J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hial.  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  ib.  1883; 
DNB,  ix.  79-80. 

CARLILE,  WILSON:  Church  of  England;  founder 
of  the  Church  Army  (q.v.) ;  b.  at  Brixton  (a  suburb 
s.w.  of  London)  Jan.  14,  1847.  He  was  educated 
at  Highbury  College,  London,  but  did  not  take  a 
degree.  He  entered  conmiercial  life  in  1862,  but  in 
1878  matriculated  at  the  London  College  of  Divinity, 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of 
Kensington  from  1880  to  1882,  when  he  foimded 
the  Church  Array  in  the  Westminster  slums,  and 
in  1890  established  the  Social  System  of  Church 
Army  in  Marylebone.  He  was  also  rector  of 
Netteswell,  Essex,  in  1890-91,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  rector  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap, 
London.  He  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  in  1906,  and  has  written: 
The  Church  and  Conversion  (London,  1882);  Spiri- 
tual Difficultiea  (1885),  and  The  Continental  Outcaat 
(in  collaboration  with  V.  W.  Carlile;  1906). 

CARLSTADT,  cOrl'stat  (KARLSTADT,  CAROL- 
STADT),  AlfDREAS  RUDOLF  BODENSTEIN  VON: 
Protestant  Reformer;  b.  at  Karlstadt  (14  m.  n.w.  of 
Wttrzburg),  Bavaria,  c.  1480;  d.  at  Basel  Dec.  24, 
1541.  The  assumption  that  he  pursued  his  aca- 
demical studies  at  foreign  universities  rests  upon 
a  confusion  with  his  later  journey  to  Rome.  In 
the  winter  term  of  1499-1500  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erfurt,  where  he  remained  until  1503, 
and  then  removed  to  O>logne.  In  1504  he  turned 
to  the  newly  established  University  of  Wittenberg, 
in  which  he  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  teacher 
of  philosophy.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  of 
scholasticism,  advocating  the  uncon- 

Training  ditional  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Life  to  By  1510  he  had  obtained  all  the  higher 
i$iS,  academical  degrees.  In  1508  he  re- 
ceived a  canonry  at  the  collegiate 
church  in  Wittenberg  and  in  1510  became  arch- 
deacon. As  such  he  had  to  preach  and  read  mass 
once  a  week  and  to  lecture  at  the  university.  In 
1515  he  left  Wittenberg,  without  the  permission 
of  the  university  and  the  elector,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  law  and  took  a  degree, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  first  prelacy  at  Wittenberg, 
for  which  legal  training  was  necessary.  He  did 
not  succeed,  however,  in  obtaining  the  position 
after  his  return.  His  journey  to  Rome  brought 
about  a  rupture  with  scholasticism.  The  evidence 
of  the  worldliness  of  the  papacy  which  Carlstadt 
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saw  in  Rome  may  have  been  the  chief  factor  in 
the  change  of  his  religious  views.  His  151  theses 
of  Sept.,  1516,  contain  the  fundamental  traits  of 
his  later  theology.  He  combats  the  scholastics 
and  Aristotle  (theses  xxxvii.,  cxliii.),  and  even 
anticipates  Luther,  en  the  basis  of  Augustine,  con- 
cerning the  inability  of  the  human  will  to  attain 
unto  God  and  in  attributing  the  act  of  redemption 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  divine  grace.  Thus  no  di- 
rect dependence  of  Carlstadt  upon  Luther  can  be  as- 
sumed; each  influenced  the  other  after  1516,  although 
a  bond  of  personal  friendship  never  united  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1518  Carlstadt  published  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  theses,  on  the  occasion 
of  Eck's  attack  upon  the  ninety-five  theses  of 
Luther.  Here  he  affirms  for  the  Bible  the  most 
absolute  authority  as  a  source  of  religious  knowl- 
edge and  adheres  to  its  literal  interpretation.  Li 
June  and  July  a  disputation  took  place  between 
Carlstadt  and  Eck,  and  although  the  former  was 
always  equal  to  the  dialectic  cleverness  of  his 
opponent,  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  of 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  his  convictions  with 
the   ruling  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Deviates     He  emphasized  more  and  more  the 

from       efficacy  of  divine  grace  alone  in  the 

Church     redemption  of  humanity,  and  wrote 

Teachings,  polemical  treatises  against  the  church 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works  and 
against  indulgences.  In  1521  he  went  to  Denmark 
by  invitation  of  King  Christian  II.  and  helped  in 
the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  in  Copenhagen  he  had  to  give  way 
before  the  imited  resistance  of  nobility  and  clergy. 
In  June  he  was  again  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
a  treatise  Von  den  Empfahem  Zeichen  und  Zusag 
des  heiligen  Sacraments.  In  this  treatise  he  still 
clings  to  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  looks  upon  it  only  as  a  sign  of  divine 
promise.  In  another  treatise  Carlstadt  places 
beside  the  literal  explanation  of  Scripture  a  spiritual 
interpretation  which  penetrates  its  deeper  sense 
and  rests  upon  divine  interpretation.  Here  are 
to  be  found  certain  points  of  contact  between  the 
views  of  Carlstadt  and  those  of  the  enthusiasts. 

The  attitude  of  Carlstadt  in  the  Wittenberg 
disturbances  and  his  doings  there  during  Luther's 
stay  at  the  Wartburg  have  frequently  been  repre- 
sented in  an  erroneous  light.  When  the  Augus- 
tinians,  in  Oct.,  1521,  refused  to  hold  mass  and 
demanded  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds,  the  university  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  four  theologians,  among  them  Carlstadt, 
to  investigate.  Against  the  more  decided  attitude 
of  Melanchthon,  Carlstadt  conceded  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  mass  could  only  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  the  magistracy.  A  letter, 
expressing  the  same  spirit  and  signed 

The  Ref-  by  seven  professors,  was  sent  to  the  elec- 
ormation  at  tor.  As  the  excitement  did  not  abate, 
Wittenberg,  Carlstadt  tried  to  quiet  the  more  strenu- 

1521-22.    ous  by  emphasizing  the  Gospel  as  the 
proper   guide  in  all  actions.     Never- 
theless,    the    disturbances    continued    imtil     on 
Christmas  day  he  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 


per in  both  kinds.  His  action  was  approved 
by  all  Evangelicals.  From  this  moment  he  wu 
silently  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  the  reforaia- 
tory  movement  in  Wittenberg.  He  did  not  stop 
with  the  reformation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  the 
end  of  1521  and  at  the  beginning  of  1522  auricular 
confession,  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  the  in- 
junctions concerning  fasting  were  abolished.  Jaa. 
19,  1522,  Carlstadt  married.  On  being  infonned 
of  the  events  in  Wittenberg,  the  so-called  Zwickao 
prophets  arrived  (see  Anabaftistb,  II.,  { 1 ;  Zwickau 
Prophetb),  but  Carlstadt  kept  aloof;  it  was  only 
at  the  end  of  1522  that  he  began  to  comqioixl 
with  Thomas  MQnxer  (q.v.).  He  proceeded  in  hk 
reforms  in  entire  conformity  with  the  Council  of 
Wittenberg,  in  which  he  saw  the  supreme  authcH^ 
ity  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  dty.  He 
soon  opened  the  battle  against  pictures  in  the 
churches,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  coun- 
cil. Some  small  excesses  occurred,  which,  how- 
ever, were  severely  condemned  by  both  the  council 
and  Carlstadt. 

These  ecclesiastical  changes  had  aroused  the 
displeasure  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  who  was  espe- 
cially offended  by  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  Carl- 
stadt and  Melanchthon  were  called  to  account 
Melanchthon  immediately  showed  himself  sub- 
missive; Carlstadt  also  promised  in  Feb.,  1522,  to 
renounce  further  innovations  after  he  had  carried 
through  the  reforms  which  he  deemed  essential 
But  Frederick  desired  an  entire  rehabilitation  of 
the  Old  Ch\ut;h  usages.  The  course  of  events  made 
it  impossible  for  Luther  to  remain  at  the  Wartbuig. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Carlstadt's  radical  measures, 
believing  that  forbearance  ought  to  be  shown 
toward  the  weak.  After  his  arrival  at  Wittenberg, 
on  Mar.  6,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  the  dominating 
position  of  Carlstadt  and  counteracting  his  reforms. 
The  Lord's  Supper  sub  una  specie  was  restored,  also 
the  elevation  of  the  host.  Carlstadt  remained 
as  professor  in  the  university,  but  lost  all  his  influ- 
ence. As  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  being  active  in  a  practical  way,  he  devoted  himself 
to  speculative  theology.  His  views  were  somewhat 
mystical,  but,  unlike  the  true  mystics,  Carlstadt 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  contemplative  rapture 
in  the  imion  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  set  up  ethical 
standards  for  the  practical  realisation  of  his  new 
convictions.  In  his  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
intermediary  agencies  in  the  religious  communica- 
tion between  God  and  man,  he  denied  the  indelible 
character  of  orders  and  did  not  even  acknowledge 
the  ministry  as  a  special  profession.  He  calleid 
himself  after  1523  ** ein  neuer  Led"  put  off  his 
clerical  robes,  and  lived  for  some  time  as  a  peasant 
in  Segrena,  near  Wittenberg,  with  relatives  of  his 
wife. 

In  1524  Carlstadt  became  preacher  in  Orlamande, 
where  he  carried  on  the  reform  of  the  church  serv- 
ice as  he  had  done  two  years  before  in 

At  Orla-     Wittenberg.    He  expounded  the  book 
miinde,     of  Acts  daily  to  his  congregation,  and 
1524.       on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  Gospel  of 
John.     In  the  course  of  his  develop- 
ment Carlstadt  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  sacramenta 
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At  the  same  time  he  strongly  attacked  the  mass. 
Against  Luther  he  wrote  Verstand  des  Worts  Pavli 
Ich  begeret  ein  Verbannier  sein.  Without  men- 
tioning Luther's  name,  he  shows  the  dangerous 
consequences  to  which  the  exaggeration  of  the 
principle  concerning  forbearance  for  the  weak  might 
lead.  Apart  from  his  controversial  writings, 
Carlstadt  emphasized  the  necessity  of  personal 
devotion  and  sanctification. 

Carlstadt  did  not  derive  his  political  or  social 
principles  from  his  theological  views.  When 
Milnzer's  revolutionary  measures  in  Allst&dt  became 
threatening,  Carlstadt  cautioned  him,  and  he  in- 
duced the  people  of  Orlamtlnde  to  separate  them- 
selves formally  from  those  of  Allst&dt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  points  of  difference  between  Wittenberg 
and  Orlamilnde  were  so  considerable  that  the  imi- 
versity  took  active  measures  against  Carlstadt. 
Luther  met  Carlstadt  at  Jena,  in  Aug.,  1524,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Orlamilnde;  he  was  not  sue* 
oessful,  however,  in  settling  the  difficulties.  In 
September  Carlstadt  with  his  family,  his  adherents 
Martin  Reinhard,  preacher  in  Jena,  and  Gerhard 
Westerburg,  his  brother-in-law,  were  expelled  from 
the  territory  of  the  elector.  Carlstadt  now  en- 
countered a  time  full  of  hardships  and  dangers,  but 

he  developed  an  extraordinary  activity 

Hard-     as  a  writer.    The  assumption  of  the 

ships  of  his  corporal    presence    of   Christ   in    the 

Later  Life.  Lord's  Supper  is,  according  to  him, 

in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
presuppositions  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  found 
adherents  to  these  ideas  not  only  among  the  people, 
but  many  even  in  the  clergy.  In  Oct.,  1524,  he 
sojourned  at  Strasburg,  then  lived  temporarily 
in  Heidelberg,  Zurich,  Basel,  Schweinfurt,  Kit- 
zingen,  and  N6rdlingen.  He  was  active  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber,  where 
his  sermons  carried  away  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Peasants' 
War  broke  out  in  Rothenburg.  Carlstadt  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  peasants,  thus  making  himself  un- 
popular among  them.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
South  German  peasants  and  the  capture  of  Rothen- 
burg by  Margrave  Casimir,  Carlstadt  escaped  from 
the  town  with  difficulty.  The  collapse  of  his  hopes 
broke  down  his  power  of  resistance.  He  wrote 
himibly  to  Luther  to  open  the  way  for  his  return 
to-  Saxony.  Luther  took  pity  upon  him,  and 
Carlstadt  returned  to  Wittenberg  after  he  had 
recanted  to  some  degree  his  doctrine  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper;  but  he  had  to  pledge  himself  not 
to  teach  or  preach.  He  lived  at  first  in  Segrena, 
after  1526  in  Bergwitz,  where  he  had  to  earn  his 
living  like  a  peasant.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
he  was  reduced  almost  to  poverty,  and  he  removed 
to  the  little  town  of  Kemberg  and  kept  a  small 
store.  He  soon  retracted  his  former  recantation 
and  was  compelled  to  flee.  In  Mar.,  1529,  he  was 
with  Melchior  Hofmann,  the  Anabaptist,  in  Hol- 
stein.  Being  expelled  hence  also,  he  wandered 
with  Hofmann  to  East  Friesland,  where  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  1530  and  gathered  a  great 
number  of  adherentc.  Thence  he  went  to  Switzei^ 
land,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Zwingli, 
who  secured  for  him  a  position  as  assistant  preacher 


in  Zurich.  In  Sept.,  1531,  he  became  preacher  in 
Altst&tten  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  un- 
fortunate battle  near  Kappel  (Oct.  11)  compelled 
him  after  a  few  months  to  return  to  Zurich,  where 
he  lived  in  close  union  with  the  Reformers  of  that 
city.  The  preachers  of  Zurich  took  Carlstadt's 
part  when  Luther  renewed  his  attacks.  In  1534 
he  was  called  to  Basel  as  preacher  and  professor 
in  the  university.  Here  he  became  involved  in 
disputes  with  Myconius;  the  people  took  Carl- 
stadt's part,  but  he  estranged  himself  from  his 
friends  in  Zurich.  He  fulfilled  his  last  public  task 
in  1536,  when  the  government  of  Basel  sent  him 
with  Grynseus  to  Strasburg  to  negotiate  with  the 
theologians  of  that  city  concerning  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Wittenberg  theologians  on  the  question 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  showed  a  very  concilia- 
tory spirit,  which  was  not  approved  by  the  Swiss 
theologians. 

Carlstadt's  earliest  writings,  De  interUianibiu 
(1507),  DiatinctUmes  sive  formalitatea  Thomiatw 
(1508),  were  of  a  scholastic  nature.  His  journey 
to  Rome  occasioned  his  treatise  Von  pdpstlicher 
Heiligkeit  (1520),  in  which  he  criticized  the  abuses 
of  popery.  In  De  canonicis  acripturis  (1520)  he 
laid  down  the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  writings;  he  shows  him- 
self a  free  and  independent  critic,  but 
WritingB.  does  not  shake  the  authority  of  the 
literal  sense.  In  1521  appeared  Von 
den  Empfahem  Zeichen  und  Zusag  dee  heiligen 
Sacraments  and  Von-Geliibden  Unierrichtung ;  in 
the  latter  treatise  he  advocated  the  abolition  of 
monastic  vows,  especially  the  vow  of'  celibacy. 
In  Sept.,  1521,  appeared  De  legis  lUera  sive  came  et 
spirUu;  here  Carlstadt  propounded  for  the  first 
time  an  entirely  new  principle  of  interpretation 
which  became  of  much  importance  in  the  further 
development  of  his  theology — the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Against 
pictures  in  churches  he  wrote  in  1522  Van  Abihuung 
der  Bilder,  In  1524  he  published  Priestertum  und 
Opfer  ChrisH.  After  his  expulsion  from  Saxony 
in  1524  appeared  the  most  radical  of  his  writings, 
Ob  man  gemach  faren  soil,  in  which  he  denies  the 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  Ameig  etlicher  Hauptartikel  christlicher  Lehre, 
which  contains  a  comprehensive  smnmary  of  his 
views.  He  combats  the  central  position  which 
the  conception  of  sin  had  assumed  in  Luther's 
theology,  as  he  understood  it,  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity  that  Christian  liberty  and  justice  must 
produce  fruits  in  good  works. 

(Hermann  Barge.) 

Bibuographt:  The  authoritative  biography  is  H.  Baqte, 
Andrmt  Bordenttein  von  KarUtadt,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1906. 
Among  the  older  literature  the  following  may  be 
consulted:  Mayer,  DUtertoHo  de  KaroUtadio^  Greifs- 
wald,  1703;  Fasslin,  Lebenagetchichte  de*  A.  B.  von 
Karletadt,  Frankfort,  1776;  J.  F.  Kdhler,  BeitrHoe  twr 
Erg&nsuno  der  deutechen  lAUerahur,  i.  1-162.  ii.  239-269, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792-94;  M.  Kirchhofer.  Oewald  My- 
conitM,  pp.  153,  316-343,  Zurich,  1813.  More  modem 
treatment  will  be  found  in:  A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  De  Carol- 
etadio  LuUherana  docirina  contra  Eckium  defeneore,  Q<it- 
tingen,  1850;  idem,  Die  evanoelieche  Abendmahlelehre  im 
ReformaHonazeitalter,  ib.  1854;  Jilger,  A.  B.  von  Karl- 
etadt,  Stuttgart,  1856;  O.  P.  Fisher,  The  Reformation,  pp. 
93.  113,  New  York«  1873;  W.  Walker,  The  Rtformation^ 
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passim,  ib.  ICOO;  J.  Kdstlin.  Martin  Luther,  passim.  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1903  (important);  Cambridge  Modem  HU- 
lory,  vol.  ii.,  The  Reformation,  passim,  ib.  1904;  Moeller, 
Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  passim,  especially  pp.  27-36; 
Schaff,  Christian  Church,  vol.  vi.  passim.  Consult  also: 
Q.  Bauch,  in  ZKG,  xi.  (1890)  448  aiqq.  (on  Carlstadt's 
scholasticism);  D.  Scb&fer,  ib.  xiii.  (1892)  311  (on  the 
De  Ugia  litera). 

CARLSTADT,  JOHANN.     See  Draconitbs. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS:  Historian,  biographer, 
and  essayist;  b.  at  Ecclefechan  (60  m.  s.  of  Edin- 
burgh), Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Dec. 

Life  and    4,  1795;    d.  in  London  Feb.  5,  188L 

Writings.  He  was  early  noted  for  his  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  for  his  love  of  read- 
ing. He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1810,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathematician, 
but  declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  university 
but  the  miscellaneous  reading  afforded  by  its 
library.  Having  abandoned  the  study  of  theology, 
he  taught  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Annan 
for  two  years.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  Burgh  School  at  Kirkcaldy.  Here  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  German,  and  translated 
Legendre's  Geometry,  adding  an  introductory  essay 
on  proportion. 

Carlyle  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1818,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  literary  work,  pursued  a 
large  and  varied  course  of  reading,  and  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  German.  From  1820 
to  1823  he  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopcodia  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
In  1824  he  introduced  Goethe  to  English  readers 
by  the  translation  of  Wilhelm  Meisier's  Lehrjahret 
and  in  1825  published  the  Life  of  Schiller.  He 
married  Jane  Welsh  in  1826,  and  removed  in 
1828  to  Craigenputtoch,  where  he  wrote  his  CrU- 
ical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  and  Sartor  Resartus, 
a  philosophic  romance  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  on 
dress,  containing  his  views  on  the  problems  of 
religion  and  life;  it  was  published  during  1833-34, 
in  Eraser* s  Magazine. 

In  1834  he  removed  to  London,  to  the  house  in 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  In  1837  appeared  The  French  Revolution, 
the  first  of  his  works  to  which  his  name  was  for- 
mally attached.  In  the  same  year  he  began  lec- 
turing, and,  during  1837-43,  delivered  courses  on 
Oerman  Literature,  The  Periods  of  European  Cul- 
ture, the  Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe,  and  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,  besides  publishing  Chartism,  a 
political  treatise,  and  Past  and  Present. 

One  of  his  most  important  woiks,  Oliver  Crom- 
weWs  Letters  and  Speeches,  was  issued  in  1845,  and 
produced  a  great  revolution  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Cromwell.  In  1840  Carlylo  inaugurated  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  London  Library, 
of  which  he  was  afterward  elected  president.  Dur- 
ing 1848-50  he  wrote  a  number  of  political  and 
social  treatises,  notably  The  Latter  Day  Pam- 
phlets, the  ultimate  and  most  violent  expression 
of  his  political  creed. 

The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  especially  valuable 
as  a  partial  expression  of  his  own  religious  views, 
appeared  in  1851.  His  magnum  opus^  The  History 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  begun  in  1858,  and 
finished  in   1865.     It  is  a  monument  of  patient 


industry  and  minute  research,  and  oontaias  i 
complete  political  history  of  the  eighteenth 
tury.  In  1866  Carlyle  was  chosen  rector  of  thi 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  an  ii 
gural  on  The  Choice  of  Books.  Mrs.  Carlyle  (fied 
during  his  absence  on  this  occasion  (Apr.  21). 
A  few  newspaper  articles,  with  Htsiorical  Skeidm 
of  the  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  The  PortnA 
of  John  Knox,  marked  the  next  five  yean,  ttd 
completed  his  literary  labors. 
'  Carlyle's  life  is  marked  by  great  unity  of  ^m- 
pose  and  concentration  of  energy.  He  lived  far 
literature.  With  his  imaginative  genius,  fais 
poetic  insight,  and  his  opulent  diction,  lie  was  a 
poet  by  constitution;  but  his  lack  of  the  sense  of 
form  and  proportion,  and  his  impatience  of  mesi- 
ured  expression,  made  him  despise  poetiy.  He  tf  a 
preacher  and  a  prophet  rather  than  an  artiit. 
His  keen  sense  of  the  grotesque,  with  the  res! 
depth  of  his  nature,  made  him  a  humorist  at  oooe 
racy,  subtle,  and  satirical;  but  this  element  devel- 
oped itself  disproportionately,  and  ran  into  c]rn* 
icism  as  he  grew  older. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  admixture  of  ethics 
and  philosophy  in   his  writings,    it   is  wdl-nigli 

impossible   to   define    accurately  his 

Ethics      position  as  a  philosopher,   moralist, 

and        or  religionist.     Veracity  is  the  baai 

Philosophy,  of  his  ethical  conceptions,  by  which  be 

means  the  disposition  to  go  behmd 
appearances  to  facts,  and  the  assertion  of  reality  ai 
against  mere  symbols  and  conventionalities.  Ha 
hatred  of  shams  is  intense,  and  often  leads  him  into 
needless  roughness  of  speech.  His  ethical  ideal 
is  defective  from  its  identification  of  phjrsical  and 
moral  order,  of  might  and  right.  It  is  too  sub- 
jective, lodging  the  test  of  right  in  each  man's 
moral  consciousness.  Hence  his  fundamental  fal- 
lacy, expounded  in  Hero-Worship,  and  applied  in 
Frederick — the  reverence  for  strength,  regardless 
of  moral  quality.  He  is  a  dangerous  guide,  there- 
fore, as  a  historian  and  political  philosopher. 
His  conception  of  history  as  only  the  record  of 
the  world's  great  men  is  radically  false.  He  has 
no  sense  of  the  popular  power  in  the  solution  of 
political  problems.  The  moral  teaching  of  his 
histories  is  unsound  in  blinding  the  reader  to 
vice  through  the  admiration  of  greatness.  The 
logical  outcome  of  his  political  philosophy  is  slar 
very  and  despotism.  As  a  historian  he  is  distin- 
guished by  exact  and  laborious  attention  to  detail. 
He  studies  folios  and  pasquinades  alike;  and  no 
detail  of  topography,  feature,  or  costume  escapes 
him.  His  histories  are  a  series  of  striking  por- 
traits or  pictures.  He  stands  committed  to  no 
philosophical  system.  With  much  talk  about  the 
real  and  practical,  his  philosophy  is  intuitional  and 
sentimental,  emphasizing  feeling  above  reason. 

Theologically  he  can  not  be  accurately  placed. 
The  Life  of  Sterling  throws  most  light  upon  his 

religious    views.      He  may  fairly  be 

Religious    regarded  as  a  theist.      He  is  mainly 

Views.      silent  on  the  truth  of  creeds,  always 

reverential  toward  Christ,  and,  while 
agreeing  that  Christianity  is  the  supreme  religion, 
denies  that  it  embraces  all  truth.     He  seems  to  hold 
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that  responsibility  to  God  is  the  essential  truth 
foreshadowed  in  all  religions,  and  that  the  essence 
of  all  religion  is  to  keep  conscience  alive  and  shining. 
He  believes  in  retribution  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  wrong.  He  revered  genuine  piety,  and  his  own 
moral  life  was  singularly  pure.  As  a  critic  he  has 
great  knowledge  and  keen  discernment,  but  is  too 
liable  to  be  swayed  by  his  personal  prejudices. 

His  earlier  style,  as  in  the  essays  on  Bums  and 
Scott,  was  natural,  simple,  dignified,  and  vigorous. 
His  later  style  is  figurative,  abrupt,  enigmatical, 
sometimes  turgid  and  involved,  inverted,  declama- 
tory, and  at  times  coarse,  yet  withal  often  beauti- 
ful, rich,  and  powerful,  and  always  picturesque. 

M.  R.  Vincent. 

Biblioorapht:  DNB,  ix.  127  appends  to  acoount  of  Car- 
lyle's  life  a  list  of  the  uncollected  writings  as  well  as  of 
hie  books.  R.  H.  Shepherd  has  published  a  BibUography 
of  Thomas  CarlyU,  London,  1881,  and  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  6th  series,  iv.  145,  201,  226  are  lists  of  articles 
referring  to  Garlyle.  The  authorities  for  Carlyle's  life 
are  his  Reminiscences,  ed.  J.  A.  Froude,  London,  1881; 
J.  A.  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  the  First  Forty 
Years  of  his  Life,  2  vols.,  1882,  and  Hisiory  of  his  Life  in 
London,  2  vols.,  1884;  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle and  Ralvh  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  C.  E.  Norton,  Boston, 
1883;  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  pre- 
pared .  .  .  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  edited  by  J.  A,  Froude, 
3  vols.,  London,  1883. 

For  accounts  of  his  life  and  estimates  of  his  writings 
and  activities  consult:  G.  MaoCrie,  The  ReUgion  of  our 
Literature,  Essays  upon  Thomas  Carlyle,  London,  1876; 
M.  D.  Conway,  Thomas  Carlyle,  ib.  1881;  E.  D.  Mead, 
The  PhUosojOiy  of  Carlyle,  Boston,  1881;  R.  H.  Shep- 
herd. Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
London,  1881;  H.  James.  Literary  Remains,  Some  Per- 
eonal  Recollections  of  Carlyle,  Boston,  1884;  D.  Masson, 
Carlyle  personally  and  in  his  Writings,  London,  1885; 
A.  S.  Arnold.  The  Story  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  ib.  1888; 
E.  FlOgel,  T.  Carlyles  rdigiOse  und  sitUiche  Entwieklung 
und  Weltanschauung,  Leipsic,  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1891;  J.  M.  Robertson,  Modern  Humanists,  Socio- 
togical  Studies  of  Carlyle,  ib.  1891;  David  Wilson,  Mr. 
Froude  and  Carlyle,  New  York,  1898;  May  Alden  Ward, 
PropheU  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Boston,  1900;  J.  M. 
Sloan,  The  Carlyle  Country,  Philadelphia,  1903;  H.  Paul, 
Life  of  Froude,  London,  1905;  Illustrated  Memorial 
Volume  of  the  Carlyle's  House  Purchase  Fund  Committee, 
with  Catalogue  of  Carlyle's  Books,  MSS.,  Pictures,  and 
Furniture,  London,  1897. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS:  Apostle  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  (q.v.) ;  b.  at  King's  Grange  (90  m. 
8.W.  of  Edinburgh),  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland, 
July  17,  1803;  d.  at  Albury  (26  m.  s.w.  of  London) 
Jan.  28,  1855.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1824. 
The  same  year  by  the  death  of  a  relative  the  dor- 
mant title  of  Baron  Carlyle  passed  over  to  him. 
In  1831  he  figured  as  legal  counsel  of  the  Rev.  John 
McLeod  Campbell  (q.v.)  in  the  famous  Row  heresy 
case.  He  believed  that  the  revival  in  Scotland 
of  the  speaking  in  prophecy  and  tongues  was  a  true 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  Apr.,  1835,  was  himself 
called  to  the  apostolate.  Thereupon  he  gave  up 
his  practise  at  the  bar  and  settled  with  his  wife 
at  Albury,  where  was  the  seat  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  and  the  center  of  its  work.  He  was  much 
in  Germany,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
theologians,  among  them  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (q.v.) 
and  C.  J.  T.  Boehm.  In  1845  he  published  at 
London  The  Moral  Phenomena  of  Germany ^  which 
introduced  him  to  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia.   He  wrote  many  pamphlets,  among  which 
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may  be  mentioned  Pleadings  with  my  Mother^  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (1854).  A  volume  of  his  col- 
lected writings  was  published  in  1878. 

Samuel  J.  Andrews. 

CARMEL :  The  mountain  in  the  west  of  Palestine 
which  separates  the  Plain  of  Acre  from  the  Plain  of 
Sharon.  I  Kings  xviii.  40-46  locates  it  near  the 
Kishon  and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Jezreel 
(q.v.);  Joshua  xix.  26  and  Jer.  xlvi.  18  locate  it 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher  and  as  abutting 
on  the  sea.  Jabal  Kannal  is  the  name  it  still  bears, 
and  it  is  also  called  ''  Mount  of  the  Holy  Elijah." 
In  the  Hebrew  the  name  has  the  article,  and  means 
"wooded  garden,"  setting  forth  the  contrast 
between  the  greenness  of  Cannel  and  the  bareness 
of  the  hills  of  central  Palestine.  This  fact  is  often 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  the  wooded  Bashan,  Leb- 
anon, and  Cannel  being  named  together,  though 
the  bushy  rather  than  forest  growth  of  the  last  is 
sometimes  noted. 

The  mountain  is  wedge-shaped,  with  the  edge 
toward  the  sea;  the  western  extension  turning 
toward  the  south  nms  approximately  parallel  to  the 
coast,  while  the  northern  cliffs  curve  gently  along 
the  plain  of  the  Kishon.  Its  stone  is  a  gray  lime- 
stone, and  caves  are  numerous.  It  is  about  thir- 
teen miles  in  length  and  eight  and  a  half  broad  at  its 
eastern  end.  It  is  marked  off  by  the  Wadi-al-Milh, 
emptying  into  the  Kishon,  and  the  Wadi-al-Matabin, 
which  flows  to  the  coast  plain. 

The  northern  point  is  occupied  by  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  and  a  shelter  provided  for  pil- 
grims. The  situation  affords  an  unobstructed  view 
both  of  the  coast  to  the  south  and  of  that  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Acre.  There  are  at  present  only  two 
villages  on  the  mountain,  both  in  the  southern  pari 
and  inhabited  by  Druses.  In  earlier  times  the 
mountain  was  more  densely  populated,  as  is  shown 
by  the  remains  of  cisterns  and  oil-  and  wine-presses. 
In  1820  the  Druses  made  seventeen  settlements 
there,  but  in  the  Turco-Egyptian  war  all  were 
destroyed  but  two. 

From  its  striking  characteristics  of  position,  form, 
and  abundance  of  tree-growth,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Carmel  was  a  sacred  place. 
I  Kings  xviii.  connects  this  fact  with  the  memory 
of  Elijah.  The  site  of  the  episode  related  there  is 
given  by  tradition  as  El-Mahraka,  ''  the  Place  of 
Burning,"  a  terrace,  1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
are  a  [Druse]  chapel  and  some  ruins.  Beneath  this 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kishon  is  a  little  mound  to 
which  the  name  "  Hill  of  the  Priests  "  is  given, 
pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  priests  of  Baal 
were  slain.  Tradition  locates  also  the  place  where 
Elijah  dwelt,  in  a  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  spring 
known  as  Ain-al-Sih,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
convent.  The  Mohammedans  regard  the  place  as 
sacred,  and  point  out  the  site  of  Elijah's  garden, 
where  appear  numbers  of  "  Elijah's  melons," 
geodes  wbach  characterize  the  Carmel  formation. 
Near  it  the  first  monastery  was  built  about  1200, 
replaced  by  a  new  one  somewhat  later,  which  was 
destrojred  by  Abdallah  Pasha  in  1821  that  it  might 
not  be  used  as  a  fort  by  his  enemies.  It  was  re- 
constructed about  1828,  and  the  church  is  built  over 
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an  "Elijah-grotto";  that  is,  a  cave  in  which  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  lived. 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  determine  to  which 
of  the  tribes  Carmel  belonged,  whether  to  Asher, 
Zebulim,  or  Manasseh.  At  various  times  it  was 
counted  to  Galilee  and  to  Phenicia.  Tacitus,  asserts 
that  **  Carmel "  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  a 
deity,  and  Vespasian  had  the  oracle  there  consulted. 

The  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  about 
100  yards  wide,  broadening  north  and  south.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bay  of  Akko  there  was  an  old  city 
called  Sycaminum  by  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
Haifa  in  the  Talmud,  coins  of  which  are  known. 
The  place  was  destroyed  and  the  material  used 
to  build  the  present  Haifa  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kishon,  1760,  the  growth  of  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  quite  rapid.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Biblioorapht:  C.  R.  Ck>nder  and  H.  H.  Kitchener,  Survey 
of  Western  Paleetine,  Memoira,  i.  264  sqq.,  London,  1881; 
G.  A.  Smith,  HietoriaU  Oeography  of  the  Holy  Land,  337- 
340,  7th  ed.,  London,  1897;  E.  Robinson,  BMical  Re- 
aearchee  in  Paleatine,  iii.  189.  Boston,  1841;  A.  Reland, 
Palcutina,  2  vols.,  Utrecht.  1714;  J.  de  8.  Th^rfese,  Le 
SanUuaire  du  Mont  Carmel  depuia  eon  orioine  jii»qu*h  noe 
ioure,  Biarseillee,  1876;  T.  Saunders,  Introduction  to  the 
Survey  of  Weetem  Palestine,  London,  1881;  PEF,  Quar- 
terly Statementa,  particularly  for  the  years  1882-86;  Q. 
Ebers  and  H.  Quthe,  Pal&atina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  ii.  106 
sqq.,  1884;  C.  R.  Conder,  Teni^work  in  Palestine,  new  ed., 
London,  1889. 

CARMELITES. 

Origin  and  Early  History  (SI). 
Habit  and  Scapular  ({  2). 
Reforms  Within  the  Order  {%  3). 
Controversies  with  Other  Orders  (§  4). 
Present  Sutus  (S  6). 

Carmelites  {Ordo  fratrum  Beatas  Virginia  Maries 
de  monte  Carmelo)  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
order  foimded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  certain 
Berthold  (d.  after  1186)  on  Moimt  Carmel,  whence 
the  order  receives  its  name.  Carmelite  tradition 
traces  the  origin  of  the  order  to  a  community  of 
hermits  on  Mount  Carmel  that  succeeded  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  in  ancient  Israel,  although 
there  are  no  certain  records  of  monks  on  this  moun- 
tain before  the  ninth  decade  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Berthold,  who  had  gone  to  Palestine  from  Calabria 
either  as  a  pilgrim  or  as  a  crusader,  chose  Mount 
Carmel  as  the  seat  of  his  community  because  it  was 
the  traditional  home  of  Elijah.  It  was  but  natural 
that  this  community  of  Eastern  hermits  in  the  Holy 
Land  should  gain  constant  accessions  from  pil- 
grims, and  in  1209  they  received  a  rule  from  the 
patriarch  Albert  of  Jerusalem.     This 

I.  Origin  consisted  of  sixteen  articles,  which 
and  Early  enjoined    strict    obedience    to    their 

History,  prior,  residence  in  individual  cells, 
constancy  in  prayer,  the  hearing  of 
mass  every  morning  in  the  oratory  of  the  com- 
munity, poverty  and  toil,  daily  silence  from  ves- 
pers until  terce  the  next  morning,  abstinence  from 
all  forms  of  meat  except  in  cases  of  severe  illness, 
and  fasting  from  Holy  Cross  Day  (Sept.  14)  to 
Easter  of  the  following  year.  This  rule  received 
the  approval  of  Honorius  III.  in  1226.  With  the 
increasing  cleavage  between  the  West  and  the 
East,  however,  the  Carmelites  found  it  advisable 
to  leave  their  original  home,  and  in  1238  they  settled 


in  Cyprus  and  Sicily.  In  1240  they  were  in  E^ 
land,  and  four  years  later  in  southern  Fruee: 
whil<^  by  1245  they  were  so  numerous  that  they 
were  able  to  hold  their  first  general  chapter  it 
Aylesford,  England,  where  Simon  Stock,  tha 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  chosen  general.  Durini 
his  rule  of  twenty  years  the  order  prospered,  ttpt- 
cially  by  the  establishment  of  a  monasteiy  it 
Paris  by  St.  Louis  in  1259. 

The  original  rule  of  the  order  was  now  cfaaaged 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  mendicant  orders  oi 
the  initiative  of  Simon  Stock  and  at  the  oommaad 
of  Innocent  IV.  Their  former  habit  of  a  numtk 
with  black  and  white  or  brown  and  white  stripei 
was  discarded,  and  they  wore  the  same  habit  u 
the  Dominicans,  except  that  the  cloak  was  white. 
They  also  borrowed  much  from  the  Domimcao 
and  Franciscan  rules.  Their  distinctive  gannent 
was  a  scapular  of  two  strips  of  gray 
2.  Habit  cloth,  worn  on  the  breast  and  buk, 
and  and  fastened  at  the  shoulders.  Thii, 
Scapular,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  order, 
was  given  to  Simon  Stock  by  the 
Virgin  herself,  who  descended  from  heaven  sod 
promised  that  all  who  wear  it  in  this  world,  or  it 
least  in  the  hour  of  death,  should  be  saved,  dtt 
herself  going  each  Saturday  to  purgatory  to  rescue 
those  to  whom  this  might  apply.  Thus  arose  t 
sodality  of  the  scapular,  which  affiliated  a  largs 
number  of  laymen  with  the  Carmelites.  The  order 
speedily  became  infected  with  arrogance,  however, 
contesting  the  invention  of  the  rosary  with  the 
Dominicans,  terming  themselves  the  brothers  of 
the  Virgin,  and  asserting,  on  the  basis  of  thdr 
traditional  association  with  Elijah,  that  all  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  VirgiB 
and  the  Apostles^  had  been  Carmelites.  Their 
second  general,  Nicholas  of  Narbonne  (1265-70), 
protested  in  vain,  only  to  be  deposed  from  his 
office. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
Carmelites,  like  other  monastic  orders,  declined, 
and  reform  became  imperative.  Shortly  before 
1433  three  monasteries  in  Valais,  Tuscany,  and 
Mantua  were  reformed  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Conecte  of  Rennes  and  formed  the  congregation 
of  Mantua,  which  was  declared  independent  <^ 
the  order  by  Eugenius  IV.  In  1431  or  1432  the 
same  pope  sanctioned  certain  modifications  of  the 
Carmelite  rule,  and  in  1459  Pius  II.  left  the  regu- 
lation of  fasts  to  the  discretion  of  the  genenl. 
Soreth,  who  was  then  general,  and  had  already 
established  the  order  of  Carmelite  nuns  in  1452, 
accordingly  sought  to  restore  the 
3.  Reforms  primitive  asceticism,  but  died  of 
Within  poison  at  Nantes  in  1471-  In  1476 
the  Order,  a  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  founded  the  Car- 
melites of  the  Third  Order,  who  re- 
ceived a  special  rule  in  1635,  which  was  amended 
in  1678.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  number  of 
short-lived  reforms,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second 
half  of  the  same  century  that  a  thorough  refor- 
mation of  the  Carmelites  was  carried  out  by  St. 
Theresa,  who,  together  with  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
established  the  Discalced  Carmelites.  In  conscious 
opposition  to  Protestantism  the  order  was  now 
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^    iDfipired  with  an  asceticism  and  a  devotion  hitherto 

unknown  to  it.     In  1593  the  Discalced  Carmelites 

had  their  own  general,  and  by  1600  they  were  so 

numerous  that  it  became  necessary  to  divide  them 

into  the  two  congregations  of  Spain  and  of  Italy, 

^    or  St.  Elias,  the  latter  including  all  provinces  except 

^    Spain.     Henceforth    there    were    four    Carmelite 

'^    generals:   the  general  of  the  Observantines,  of  the 

independent  congregation  of  Mantua,  and  of  the 

"    two  congregations  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites. 

*        By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 

^    Carmelites    had    reached    their    zenith.     At    this 

period,  however,  they  became  involved  in  contro- 

^     versies  with  other  orders,  particularly  with  the 

'      Jesuits.     The  special  objects  of  attack  were  the 

traditional  origin  of  the  Carmelites  and  the  soiu-ce 

of  their  scapular.     The  Sorbonne,  represented  by 

Jean  Laimoy,  joined  the  Jesuits  in  their  polemics 

against   the   Carmelites.    Papebroch, 

4.  Contro-  the    Bollandist    editor    of    the    Acta 
▼enies  with  Sanctorum,  was  answered  by  the  Car- 
Other       melite    Sebastian   of    St.    Paul,    who 

Orders,  made  such  serious  charges  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  opponent's  writings 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Bollandists  was 
threatened.  The  peril  was  averted,  however,  and 
in  1696  a  decree  of  Rocaberti,  archbishop  of  Va- 
lencia and  inquisitor-general  of  the  holy  office,  for- 
bade all  further  controversies  between  the  Carmel- 
ites and  Jesuits.  Two  years  later,  on  Nov.  20, 1698, 
Innocent  XII.  issued  a  brief  which  definitely  ended 
the  controversy  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
placed  all  writings  in  violation  of  the  brief  upon 
the  Index. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  sequestration  of 

monasteries  in  southern  Europe  were  heavy  blows 

to  the  Carmelites.     At  the  present  time  there  are 

five  provinces  of  Calced  Carmelites  (Rome,  Malta, 

Iceland,   England,  and   Galicia)  and 

5.  Present  eight    of    Discalced    (Rome,    Genoa, 
Status.      Lombardy,    Venice,    Tuscany,    Pied- 
mont,  Aquitaine,  and    Avignon),    in 

addition  to  a  number  of  isolated  cloisters  and 
priories  of  both  Calced  and  Discalced  Carmelites 
in  various  countries.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bm^iooRAPHT:  For  sources  consult:  ASB  for  Mar.  6 
and  29,  and  Apr.  8;  D.  Papebroch,  Regpormo  ad  €9- 
TpoaUumem  errorum  per  SeboMtian  a  S.  Paulo  evulgtUanit 
3  vols.,  Antwerp,  1696-00;  Chroniquet  de  Vordre  dea  Car- 
mUiUM  d€  la  Riforme  de  Ste.  TfUriee  ...  en  France, 
5  vols.,  Troyes,  1846-65,  second  series,  4  vols.,  Poitiers, 
1888-80.  Consult  further:  Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  Kon- 
ffregationen,  ii.  1-32;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaaHquee,  i.  282- 
399;  H.  E.  Manning,  Life  of  St.  Tereea,  London,  1865; 
H.  J.  Coleridge,  Life  and  Lettere  of  SL  Tereea,  3  vols.,  ib. 
1881-88;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BUdur,  ii. 
267-276.  620-521,  601.  Bonn,  1885;  H.  H.  Koch.  Die 
Karmeliienkldeter  der  niederdeuiechan  Provinx,  Freiburg, 
1889;  C.  W.  Currier,  Carmel  in  America,  Baltimore,  1890; 
idem.  Relioioue  Ordere,  pp.  284-304;  L.  A.  le  Moyne  de 
la  Borderie,  Hietoire  dee  Carmee  en  Bretagne,  Rennes, 
1896;  J.  P.  Rushe,  Carmel  in  Ireland:  Narrative  of  the 
Irieh  Province  of  Carmeliiee,  London,  1897;  B.  Zimmer- 
mann.  Carmel  in  England.  Hiet,  of  the  Eng.  Mieeion  of 
the  Carmelitee,  iei5-18A9,  London.  1899;  Life  of  St.  John 
of  the  Croee,  transl.  and  ed.  by  David  Lewis,  London, 
1897. 
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CAROLINE  BOOKS. 

Origin  of  the  Caroline  Books  Book  XL  (S  7). 

(§  1).  Book  III.  (§  8). 

Manuscripts     and     Editions  Book  IV.  ({  9). 

(S  2).  Characterisation  of  the  Quo- 
Problem  of  Authorship  (S  3).  line  Books  ({  10). 
The    Work    Sent     to     Pope  Importance    of    the    Work 

Adrian  (S  4).  (S  11). 

Relation  of  Original  Work  to  Theological  Standpoint  ($12). 

Larger  Recension  ({  5).  Later  Influence  of  the  Caro- 

Book  I.  (S  6).  line  Books  (S  13). 

'*  Caroline  Books  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  criticism 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea 
(787),  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  acts  of  the  council  had  been  sent  to  Charle- 
magne in  a  very  imperfect  Latin  version.  Already 
displeased  with  the  attitude  of  the  Byzantine  court 
and  the  equivocal  policy  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  he  took 
occasion  to  have  the  whole  question  of  the  icono- 
clastic controversy  and  of  the  validity  of  the  coun- 
cil's action  discussed  by  his  theologians,  and  sent 
on  the  report  of  its  proceedings  to  King  Ofifa  in 
England,  with  a  request  for  the  opinion  of  his 
bishops.  Alcuin,  then  in  England,  drew  up  their 
reply,  and  brought  it  to  Charlemagne.  It  has 
been  lost,  and  thus  it  is  not  now  known  in  what 
relation  it  stands  to  the  work  which  the  emperor 
caused  to  be  written  about  the  same  time  (790 
or  soon  after),  and  promulgated  as  having  the 
assent  of  the  bishops  of  his  realm, 

1.  Origin    under  the  title  Opua  inluatrisHmi  et 
of  the       excellenti88imi  seu  spedabilis  viri  Caroli, 

Caroline  ntiiu  Dei  regis  Francarum  .  .  .  contra 
Books.  Synodum,  quce  in  partibus  OrcscicB  pro 
adorandia  imaginibua  stolide  et  arro- 
ganter  gesta  est.  The  work,  whose  contents  and 
spirit  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  this  title,  con- 
sists of  four  books  containing  120  chapters.  It 
is  preserved  in  two  manuscripts,  the  Codex  Parisi- 
nus  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  latter  somewhat 
defective  and  apparently  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  Two  more  were  known  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  have  since  been  lost. 
One  was  said  then  to  be  extant  in  Rome,  and  a 
chapter  from  it  was  quoted  by  Steuchi,  the  papal 
librarian,  in  a  polemical  work  against  Laurentius 
Valla.  The  other,  then  extant  in  France,  was  the 
basis  of  the  editio  princeps  of  1549, 

2.  Manu-    printed  probably  in  Paris  and  edited 
scripts  and  by  Jean  du  Tillet,  later  bishop  of  St. 

Editions.  Brieux  and  of  Meaux.  This  edition, 
which  the  subsequent  ones  followed, 
was  used  by  the  Protestants  (Flacius,  Calvin, 
Chemnitz,  and  others)  in  their  attacks  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and,  therefore,  put  on  the 
Index  by  the  popes  from  1564,  which  accounts  for 
its  rarity.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best 
is  that  published  by  Heumann  in  1731,  which 
makes  use  of  all  the  materials  at  his  command 
and  gives  the  introductions  and  notes  of  previous 
editors.  The  less  perfect  edition  of  Goldast  (1608) 
is  followed  in  MPL,  xcviii. 

The  authenticity  of  the  work  was  denied  by 
many  of  the  older  Roman  CathoUc  theologians, 
such  as  Surius  (who  thought  it  a  sixteenth-century 
forgery),   Bellarmine,   Suarez,   Baronius,   and   as 
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recently  as  1860  by  Floss  of  Bonn,  who  succeeded 
in  convincing  Baur  that  it  was  at  least  doubtful. 
But  these  doubts  have  long  since  been  abandoned 
by    Catholic    theologians    (the    Jesuit    Sirmond, 
Natalis  Alexander,  Du  Pin,  Hefele).    The  oldest 
external  evidence  in  its  favor  is  the  letter  of  Adrian 
himself    (printed   by   Mansi,   Migne,   and   JaS6); 
the  next  is  that  of  Hincmar  of  Reims,  who  says  he 
has  seen  the  book  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  quotes 
a  chapter  (iv.  26)  from  it.     If,  however,  the  origin 
of  the  work  from  Charlemagne's  immediate  entou- 
rage and  by  his  authority  is  indubitable,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  actual  author  is  still 
3.  Problem  imsolved.    This  can  not,  of  course, 
of  Author-  have     been     Charlemagne     himself, 
ship.        though  his  name  is  used,  but  must  have 
been  one  (if  not  more  than  one)  of 
the  most  prominent  theologians  of  his  court.     The 
majority  of  scholars  are  inclined  to  favor  Alcuin; 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have 
been  Abbot  Angilbert  of  St.  Riquier,  who  stood 
in  close  relations  to  Charlemagne  and  was  en- 
trusted by  him  with  negotiations  at  Rome  regard- 
ing this  controversy. 

The  composition  of  the  work  was  begun,   as 
appears  from  the  preface  to  the  first  book,  not 
earlier  than  the  winter  of  789-790  and  not  later 
than  the  smnmer  of  791.     When  it  was  completed 
is  not  now  known,  but  Charlemagne  was  not  likely 
to  have  granted  his  theologians  more  time  than 
was  necessary,  so  that  it  may  have  been  finished 
in  790  or  791.     It  was  intended  to  affect  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  Charlemagne's  rejection  of  the 
Nicene  decrees.    He  endeavored   to  obtain   like 
action  from  Pope  Adrian,  and  sent  Angilbert  to 
Rome  for  this  purpose.     Adrian's  answer  referred 
to    above    discusses   and    controverts   eighty-five 
chapters   somewhat    fully.     The   question    arises 
whether  Angilbert  laid  before  him  the  whole  work 
or  only  these  chapters,  and  whether 
4.  The      these  eighty-five  were  the    basis  for 
Work  Sent  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  or  a 
to  Pope     condensation  of  the  larger  work.     A 
Adrian,     supplementary    question    also    arises 
as  to  the    date  of    Angilbert's   mis- 
sion, whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  Synod  of 
Frankfort  in  794.     The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  determined  by  Adrian's  assertion  that  he 
has   answered  each   chapter  aeriatim,  and   by  a 
similar  assertion  of  the  Council  of  Paris   (825). 
Hincmar  was  probably  in  error  when  he  said  that 
the  '*  not  small  volume  "  which  he  saw  had   been 
sent  to  Rome.     The  second  question  involves  more 
difficulty.     The    theory,    recently    supported    by 
Hampe,  that  Adrian's  answer  led  to  the  expansion 
of   the  original   document    into    the 
5.  Relation  present  Caroline  Books  is  invalidated 
of         by  the  fact  that  in  their  present  shape 
Original     they  contain  no  reference  to  Adrian's 
Work  to    answer,  and  make  no  attempt  to  rebut 
Larger  Re-  it.     It  is  more  likely  that  the  eighty- 
cension.     five    chapters  consisted    of    extracts 
from   the  larger  work.     Adrian   was 
asked   to   condemn    certain    propositions,  not    to 
confirm    Charlemagne's     official    pronouncement. 
As  to  the  date  of  tiiis  proceeding,  it  must  have 


been  before  the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  whose  <fe> 
cision  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  papal  kpta 
and  its  validity  never  questioned,  wlule  the  rejn- 
tion  of  the  eighty-five  chapters  would  have  bca 
tantamount  to  a  condenmation  of  it.  Angilbefl 
was  in  Rome  in  792,  and  the  occurrence  probtb^ 
took  place  then — possibly  not  till  the  next  jul 
In  consequence  Charlemagne  laid  the  matter  bete 
the  synod. 

We  come  now  to  the  contents  and  charnrter  of 
the  Libri  Carolini,  Each  book  has  its  own  prrf- 
ace.  That  of  Book  I.  begins  with  a  rfaetocieai 
eulogy  of  the  Church  as  the  ark  of  safety,  Charie- 
magne's  duty  to  which  leads  him  to  ta^  up  tlai 
question.  Pride  and  ambition  have  led  the  Easten 
princes  and  bishops  to  introduce  innovataoos  tnlo 
the  true  doctrine  "by  notorious  and  acniplw 
synods."  The  (Council  of  Constantinople  (754) 
erred  in  one  direction,  by  abolishing  the  pictmei 
which  had  from  of  old  served  to  adom  the  diurefaei 
and  commemorate  past  events,  referring  what  God 
had  spoken  of  idols  to  imagiw.  The  Nioeot 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  three  years  before  the 
date  of  writing,  had  erred  not  leas,  by  exhoitiiig 
the  people  to  worship  such  images.  Both  per 
verted  the  teaching  of  the  fathers,  who  aUoved 

the  possession  of  images,  but  forbadt 
6.  Book  I.  the  worship  of  them.     We,  however, 

resting  on  the  foundation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  orthodox  fathers,  and  the  six  ecumeoiod 
councils,  reject  all  innovations,  especially  those  of 
the  Nicene  Council,  whose  acts  have  reached  on 
We  have  undertaken  to  combat  these  errors  witk 
the  assistance  of  the  clergy  of  our  kingdom.  Neither 
of  these  councils  deserves  the  name  of  ecumoucil; 
and  in  contrast  with  both,  the  via  media  must  be 
followed,  which  consists  in  neither  breaking  dovi 
the  images  nor  worshiping  them,  but  retaining 
them  as  ornaments  and  memorials,  adoring  God 
alone  and  rendering  due  veneration  to  the  sainti. 
The  standpoint  being  thus  set  forth  in  the  preface, 
the  polemic  of  Book  I.  is  directed  first  against  the 
imperial  siunmons  to  the  Nicene  Council,  who« 
phraseology  is  condemned  in  four  several  points. 
The  council  itself  is  accused  of  erroneous  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  and  erroneous  employment 
of  patristic  citations.  The  author  thinks  it  neces- 
sary (i.  6)  to  express  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  both  in  faith  and 
in  worship,  founded  not  on  human  ordinances  but 
on  divine  prescription.  The  section  i.  7-ii.  12 
examines  the  passages  of  Scripture  alleged  by  the 
council,  and  ii.  15-20  the  patristic  passages,  some 
of  which  are  not  authentic  and  others  inconclusive. 
In  ii.  26  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  as  the  whole 
of  Scripture  proclaims  in  thunder-tones,  "  God  alone 
is  to  be  worshiped  and  adored,"  the  "  cultus  of  im- 
ages "  is  altogether  to  be  reprobated,  as  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion;  whether  or  not  pictures  are 
retained  in  the  chiu'ches  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 

though,  indeed,  visible  memorials  of 
7.  Book  XL  Christ  and  the  saints  are  unnecessary. 

The  friends  of  images  (obviously  in- 
cluding the  pope)  are  warned  not  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Chiu'ch  and  the  prosperity  of  Charles's 
kingdom  by  their  councils.    The  iqpostles  never 
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taught  the  veneration  of  images  by  word  or  ex- 
ample; it  is  an  error  to  compare  them  with  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  an  absurdity  to  place  them  in 
the  same  category  with  the  eucharistic  host;  nor 
must  they  be  likened  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
sacred  vessels,  or  the  Scriptures,  all  of  which  are 
venerated  in  their  own  way  and  measure  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Book  III.  begins  with  a  confession  of  faith,  for 
the  purpose  of  evincing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Prank- 
ish Church.  This  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
Jerome,  but  is  really  almost  verbally  the  profession 
of  Pelagius  (the  Libellus  fidei  ad  Innocentium  of 
417),  which  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  was  re- 
ceived as  orthodox,  imder  the  name  of  Symbolum 
Hieronymi  or  Sermo  Augustini.  The  author  then 
attacks  the  patriarch  Tarasius  on  the  ground  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  consecration  and  the  error  of 
his  teaching  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  latter  reproach  and  that  of  further  doctrinal 
aberrations  are  brought  against  the  other  members 
of  the  council,  and  one  chapter  attacks  the  im- 
propriety   of    the    empress    Irene's 

8.  Book  HL  assumption    of    the    teaching    office. 

A  special  onslaught  is  made  on  a 
proposition  assumed  to  have  been  uttered  by  one 
of  the  bishops  which  clearly  rests  upon  a  gross 
mistranslation.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
images  and  relics;  and  even  if  it  is  true  that  some 
of  the  former  have  worked  miracles,  no  adoration 
is  therefor  due  them.  Still  less  can  dreams  and 
visions,  or  absurd  apocryphal  inventions,  be  ad- 
duced in  favor  of  the  ** adoration  of  images.''  Not 
this,  but  the  keeping  of  the  divine  precepts,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Book  IV.  continues  the  attack  upon  expressions 
of  individual  members  of  the  council,  and  upon 
its  authority  as  a  whole.  It  can  in  no  wise  be  com- 
pared with  the  First  Nicene  Council;  that  asserted 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  while  this 

places  pictures  on  a  level  with  the 

9.  Book  IV.  Trinity.     Apart  from  all  the  imseemly, 

obscure,  perverted,  absurd,  illogical, 
and  untheological  expressions  to  be  found  in  the 
acts  of  the  latter,  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
ecumenical  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  because  it 
neither  utters  the  pure  Catholic  faith  nor  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  churches. 

The  Caroline  Books,  then,  in  their  fundamental 

conceptions,  attempt  to  preserve  the  golden  mean 

indicated  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  letter  to 

Serenus  of  Massilia:    "  We  approve  unreservedly 

because    you   have    forbidden    to   worship    them 

[images];  but  we  do  not  approve  of  their  being 

broken;  if  any  one  wants  to  make  images,  at  least 

forbid  him;  but  shim  in  every  way  the  worshiping 

of   them."     But    their   polemic    (apart   from    its 

vehement,    almost    passionate    tone) 

10.  Char-  does  material  injustice  to  the  Nicene 

acterization  Fathers  by  ignoring  their  distinction 

of  the  Caro-  between  latreia  [worship]  which  is  due 

line  Books,  to  God  alone,  and  proskunisis  Hmitiki 

[honoring  obeisance]  which    may  be 

given  to  creatures,  and  in  ascribing  to  them  the 

blasphemous  proposition  that  the  same  **  servitude 

of  adoration "  is  due  to  the  images  as  to  the  Holy 


Trinity.  This  is  explained  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  version  of  the  acts  sent  to  Charles,  which  al- 
ways renders  the  Greek  proskunlaU  by  adoratio, 
and  by  a  particular  misunderstanding  or  wrong 
reading  already  referred  to. 

The  work  as  a  whole,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
giving  a  good  general  view  of  Frankish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  theology  in  its  day,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance for  the  dogmatic,  exegetical,  dialectic,  and 
critical  attainments  of  the  age.  Of  special  interest 
is  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the  great  funda- 
mental questions  of  medieval  theology — the  rela- 
tions of  Scripture  and  tradition,  authority  and 
reason,  the  Roman  and  the  universal 
iz.  Impor-  Church.     In   spite   of   all    its   recog- 

tance  of  nition  of  the  teaching  authority  of  the 
the  Work.  Church,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman 
Chiu-ch,  the  work  postulates  the  right 
of  critical  examination  in  a  way  seldom  found  in 
the  Middle  Ages — though  it  will  not  do  to  interpret 
this  tendency  in  terms  of  modem  views.  The 
theological  standpoint  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  somewhat  weakened 
Augustinianism  which  allows  the  author  to  accept 
the  profession  of  Pelagius  as''  the  Confession  of  the 
Catholic  Faith."  He  follows  Gregory,  as  in  the  ques- 
tion of  images,  so  also  in  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  of  the  replacing  of  the  fallen  angels  by  an  equal 
number  of  redeemed  men,  of  purga- 

12.  Theo-    tory  and  prayers  for  the  dead.    Other 
logical      patristic  authorities   cited   are   espe- 

Standpoint  cially  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and 
sometimes  Ambrose  and  Sedulius. 
The  author  attempts  to  show  his  universal  culture 
by  all  sorts  of  grammatical,  rhetorical,  philosoph- 
ical, historical,  and  literary  remarks;  by  quotations 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Vergil  and  Cicero,  Ma- 
crobius  and  Apuleius,  Cato  and  Josephus;  and  by 
the  use  of  scientific  terminology  and  logical  formulas. 
The  work,  however,  has  not  the  character  of  a 
theological  treatise  written  by  a  private  person; 
it  is  a  state  document,  an  official  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Frankish  Church  against  Byzantine 
and  Roman  superstition  and  against  the  imjus- 
tified  anathemas  pronounced  by  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  Church  on  all  who  differed  from 
them  as  well  as  on  their  own  purer  past. 

The  effect  of  this  protest  can  not  here  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  detail.  Adrian  was  cleariy  much 
disturbed  by  it,  and  sent  his  defense  to  Charle- 
magne with  many  conciliatory  expressions,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  not  as  yet  given  an  answer  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  because  the  latter  still  per- 
sisted in  his  usurpation  of  what  belonged  to  the 
Roman  See,  but  that  he  must,  following  the  ancient 
tradition  of  his  predecessors,  condemn  those  who 
refused  to  venerate  the  sacred  images.  Charles's 
answer  was  the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  the  presence 
at  which  of  the  papal  legates  beto- 

13.  Later    kened  Adrian's  submission.    The  pope 
Influence    died  on  Christmas  day,  795,  and  the 

of  the  Caro-  question  slumbered   until  it  came  up 

line  Books,  once  more,  under  Louis  the  Pious  and 

Eugenius  II.,  at  the  Synod  of  Paris  in 

825.     This   synod  adhered  to  the  position  of  the 

Ubri    Carolini    and     the    Synod    of    Frankfort, 
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venturing  openly  to  condemn  Adrian  for  encour- 
aging superstition,  though  unconsciously,  in  the 
cultus  of  images.  It  was  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Caroline  Books  that  the  Frankish 
Church  excluded  this  cultus  all  through  the  ninth 
century.  Even  in  the  tenth  we  find  the  Nicene 
Council  spoken  of  as  "  The  pseudo-synod  falsely 
called  the  Seventh/'  and  the  principle  adopted  that 
pictures  are  tolerated  in  the  churches  "  only  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,"  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Rome  to  enforce  its  anathema. 

Charles  and  his  theologians  must  thus  have  the 
credit  of  holding  back  for  a  time  the  influx  of 
superstition  into  the  West,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  asserted  the  rights  of  Christian  art  and  its 
value  for  ecclesiastical  decoration.  When  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Tridentine  Catholicism  reaf- 
firmed the  proposition  assailed  in  the  Caroline 
Books,  that  veneration  was  paid  not  to  the  pictures 
but  to  their  subjects  ("  honos  refertur  ad  proto- 
typa  "),  and  on  the  other  hand  Swiss  Protestant- 
ism, in  its  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  renewed  the 
tumults  of  iconoclasm,  the  Lutheran  controver- 
sialists, especially  Flacius  and  Chenmitz,  with 
cheerful  confidence  **  went  back  to  the  moderation 
of  Charlemagne."  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapby:  A  luminous  discxusion  is  found  in  Hefele, 
ConcilienoMchichte,  iii.  696-717.  Consult:  H.  J.  Floss, 
Commentatio  de  auapecta  librorum  Carolinorutn  fide,  Bonn, 
I860:  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  P&pste,  i.  29  sqq., 
297-299.  Elberloid.  1868;  H.  Renter,  Geechichte  der 
AufklArung,  i.  11  sqq.,  BerUn,  1877;  F.  H.  Reusch. 
Index  der  verbolenen  Backer,  i.  255,  Bonn,  1883;  O. 
Leist,  Die  HUgrariache  Bewegung  dee  BUderetreiU^  yi>l. 
i.,  Magdeburg,  1871;  Neander,  Chrietian  Church,  iii. 
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of  Religion  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1887,  1889); 
The  Burning  Bush  (1893);  Twilight  Dreams  (1893); 
Lectures  on  Preaching  (1895);  Thoughts  on  Re- 
union (1895);  Religious  Spirit  in  the  Poets  (1900); 
Popular  History  of  the  Church  of  England  (1900); 
and  Witness  to  the  Influence  of  Christ  (Noble  Lec- 
tures for  1904;  1905).  He  likewise  contributed 
the  notes  on  Revelation  in  C.  J.  Ellicott's  New 
Testament  Commentary  (London,  1879). 

CARPOCRATES,  cdr-poc'ra-ttz,  AND  THE  CAR- 
POCRATIANS:  An  Alexandrian  Gnostic  of  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  and  the  sect  which  he 
founded.  His  teachings  rested  upon  a  Platonic 
basis,  and  were  interspersed  with  Christian  ideas. 
According  to  Irenseus  {HcBr.,  i.  25),  supplemented 
here  and  there  by  Epiphanius  {Hcer.,  xxvii.),  he 
taught  that  in  the  beginning  was  the  divine  primi- 
tive source,  "  the  father  of  all,"  "  the  one  begin- 
ning "  (Gk.  archS).  Angels,  far  removed  from  this 
source,  have  created  the  world.  The  world-builders 
have  imprisoned  in  bodies  the  fallen  souls,  who 
originally  worked  with  God,  and  now  have  to  go 
through  every  form  of  life  and  every  act  to  regain 
their  freedom.  To  accomplish  this  a  long  series  of 
transmigrations  through  the  bodies  is  needed.  The 
words  of  Jesus  in  Luke  xii.  58  (Matt.  v.  25)  ex- 
pressed this  thought  very  clearly  in  Carpocrates's 
view;  the  "adversary"  is  the  devil,  who  drags 
the  souls  to  the  highest  of  the  world-builders;  the 
latter  delivers  them  to  another  angel,  his  messenger, 
to  be  incarcerated  in  bodies  until  they  have  paid 
the  last  farthing,  i.e.,  have  won  freedom,  and  can 
rise  to  the  highest  God.  During  their  transmi- 
grations the  souls  have  retained  the  power  of 
remembering  (Gk.  anamnisis),  though  in  different 
degree.  The  soul  of  Jesus,  son  of  Joseph,  possessed 
the  power  of  remembering  God  in  greatest  purity. 
Therefore  God  bestowed  upon  him  power  to  escape 
the  world-builders  and  to  despise  the  Jewish  cus- 
toms in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Whosoever 
thinks  and  acts  like  him  obtains  the  same  power; 
whosoever  is  still  more  perfect  can  reach  higher. 
This  is  the  faith  and  the  love  through  which  we  are 
saved;   everything  else,  essentially  indifferent,  is 


good  or  bad,  godless  or  shameless  only  according 
to  human  conceptions;  for  by  nature  nothing  is 
bad.  This  is  the  teaching  which  Jesus  himself 
gave  to  his  disciples,  "  privately  in  a  mystery," 
ordering  them  to  disseminate  it  among  the  faithful 
("the  worthy  and  believing").  The,  Carpocra- 
tians  rendered  divine  honor  to  Jesus  as  to  the  other 
secular  sages  (Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle).  They 
claimed  for  themselves  the  power  of  ruling  the 
world-builders:  magic  arts,  exorcism,  philters  and 
love-potions,  dreams  and  cures  were  at  their  com- 
mand, and  like  other  secret  societies  they  had  a 
special  mark  of  recognition,  which  they  burned 
with  a  hot  iron  on  the  back  of  the  lobe  of  the  right 
ear. 

Later  writers  follow  Irenseus.  Clement  alone 
adds  new  matter  in  some  quotations  from  a  Car- 
pocratian  manuscript.  He  says  that  Carpocrates 
had  a  son,  Epiphanes,  whose  mother  was  Alex- 
andria of  Cephalonia;  that  this  son  became  an 
author,  died  when  seventeen  years  old,  and  was 
honored  as  a  god  at  Same  in  Cephalonia.  This 
story  has  been  declared  mythical  (cf.  Volkmar,  in 
the  Monatsschrift  des  wissenschafUichen  Vereins  in 
Zurich,  1858,  pp.  276-277;  Lipsius,  Zur  QueUen- 
kritik  des  Epiphanius,  pp.  161-162,  Leipsic,  1865), 
and  it  is  maintained  that  traits  of  the  moon-god 
worshiped  at  Same  (Gk.  theos  epiphan^)  were 
transferred  to  Epiphanes,  the  Gnostic.  Though 
this  suggestion  is  striking,  there  is  hardly  reason 
for  making  a  myth  of  the  entire  statement  of 
Clement,  so  much  the  more  as  he  has  filled  out  his 
account  by  a  long  extract  from  a  work  of  Epiph- 
anes "  On  Righteousness."  In  this  work  the 
young  idealist  advocated  community  of  goods  and 
women  without  the  intention  of  preaching  general 
immorality.  Even  Irenseus  had  written:  "  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  all  the  ungodly,  unlawful,  and 
forbidden  things  of  which  we  read  in  their  books 
are  really  done  among  them."  One  needs  only  to 
reflect  how  inconsistently  highly  endowed  advo- 
cates of  similar  views  think  and  act  nowadays, 
though  of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
conceptions  in  earlier  times  might  have  caused  in 
immature  minds  the  same  troubles  as  they  do 
to-day.  At  all  events,  Carpocratianism  can  not  be 
called  Christianity.  It  is  a  specifically  ethnic 
phenomenon,  easily  explicable  from  the  religious 
syncretism  of  the  second  century.     G.  KrCqbr. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  are  accessible  in  Eng.  in  ANF, 
i.  350,  u.  382-404.  iii.  216,  651.  ▼.  113;  NPNF,  i.  114. 
179.  199.  Consult  also:  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  HUtorie  der 
KeUereien,  i.  302-335.  Leipsic.  1762;  A.  Neander.  Oens- 
tiache  Entwickdung  der  vomehm»ten  gno^tiMchen  Syieme, 
pp.  355-360.  Berlin.  1818;  idem,  Chri»t\an  Church,  i.  292, 
399.  449-451.  484;  W.  Mdller.  Ofchiehte  der  Kotmologie, 
pp.  335-343.  Halle.  1860;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  KetaergMchichU 
des  Urduriatentumt,  pp.  397-108,  Leipsic,  1884;  Har- 
naek.  lAUeraiur,  i.  161-162. 

CARPZOV:  A  family  of  German  lawyers  and 
theologians,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  members: 

1.  BenediktCarpzov:  Lawyer;  b.  at  Wittenberg 
May  27,  1595;  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug.  30,  1666.  He 
was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  Leipsic,  and  Jena,  and 
after  a  tour  through  Italy,  France,  and  England 
became  a  member  of  the  court  of  sheriffs  at  Leipsic, 
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where  he  remained  with  little  interruption  for 
forty  years.  He  was  later  appointed  assessor  of 
the  supreme  court  in  Leipsic  and  counselor  of  the 
Dresden  court  of  appeals.  In  1645  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  law  at  Leipsic,  and  was  for 
eight  years  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Dres- 
den, but  returned  to  Leipsic  in  1661.  Although 
he  had  not  a  creative  mind,  his  diligence,  judg- 
ment, and  system  enabled  him  to  become  the 
founder  of  German  jurisprudence,  and  in  his 
Practica  nova  imperialis  Saxonica  rerum  crimimi' 
Hum  (Wittenberg,  1638)  he  formulated  the  first 
system  of  German  criminal  law,  while  his  JurU- 
prudentia  eccUsiastica  aeu  consiatorialia  (Leipsic, 
1649)  formed  the  earliest  complete  system  of 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  law.  He  distinguished 
carefully  between  ecclesiastical  and  canon  law, 
and  was  the  first  to  use  the  ordinances  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  the  rescripts  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  consistories,  thus  sum- 
marizing the  legal  development  of  Protestantism 
since  the  Reformation. 

2.  Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov  the  Elder:  Theolo- 
gian, brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Rochlitz  (16 
m.n.n.w.  of  Chemnitz)  June  22,^1607;  d.  at  Leipsic 
Oct.  22,  1657.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Witt6nberg  from  1623  to  1627,  and  then  entered 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  In  1632  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Meuselwitz  and  five  years  later 
became  deacon  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Leipsic.  In  ten  years  he  rose  to  the  archdeaconry 
and  received  the  additional  appointments  of  as- 
sessor of  the  consistory  and  canon,  having  become 
professor  of  theology  at  the  university  in  1641, 
although  his  pastoral  duties  allowed  him  little 
time  for  teaching.  He  maintained  a  certain  reserve 
in  the  sjmcretistic  controversies  of  the  period,  and 
though  in  harmony  with  his  colleague  HQlsemann, 
he  carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Calix- 
tus  and  later  with  his  pupU  Titius.  His  most 
important  work,  which  has  won  him  the  title  of 
the  father  of  symbolics,  was  his  IsagOgS  in  libros 
eccUsiarum  Lutheranarum  symbolicos  (Leipsic,  1665), 
which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  Olearius, 
general  superintendent  of  Magdeburg.  Still  more 
famous,  however,  is  his  Hodegeticum  brevibua 
aphorismia  olim  pro  coUegio  concioncUorio  conceptum 
et  nunc  revisum  (1656),  which  gives  100  methods 
of  arranging  sermons. 

8.  Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov  the  Younger:  The- 
ologian, son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Leipsic  Apr.  24, 
1639;  d.  there  Mar.  23,  1699.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city  and  at  Jena,  and  was  also  influ- 
enced by  Buxtorf  in  Basel  and  by  Johann  Schmid 
in  Strasburg.  In  1659  be  became  privat-docent 
at  Leipsic,  and  in  1665  was  appointed  professor  of 
ethics.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  licentiate 
of  theology  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages. 
In  1684  he  became  professor  of  theology,  having 
already  been  made  deacon  in  1671,  archdeacon  in 
1674,  and  pastor  of  St.  Thomas's  in  1679.  His 
pastoral  duties  forbade  extensive  literary  activity, 
and  he  therefore  restricted  himself  to  editing  the 
works  of  others,  such  as  the  Jus  regium  of  Wilhelm 
Schickhard  (Leipsic,  1674),  the  In  Prophetas 
Minores  commeniariua  of  Johann  Tamov  (1688),  the 


Hor(B  TcUmudicas  et  Hebraica  of  John  Lightfoot 
(1674),  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  father's  fTexfe- 
geticum  (1689).  Through  this  last-named  work  an 
interest  was  aroused  in  homiletics  which  completely 
overshadowed  philosophy  and  exegesis.  There  was 
gradually  evolved,  therefore,  an  antagonism  between 
Carpzov  and  Spener,  which  increased  in  bitteniesi 
until  in  1691  three  programs  assailed  Pietism, 
and  five  years  later  Carpzov  attacked  Thomasius 
in  his  De  jure  decidendi  controversias  thedogiau 
(1696),  vainly  attempting  to  support  a  failing  cause. 

4.  Samuel  Benedikt  Carpzov:  Theologian,  son  of 
Johann  Benedikt  the  Elder;  b.  at  Leipsic  Jan.  17, 
1647;  d.  at  Dresden  Aug.  31,  1707.  After  studying 
philosophy  and  philology  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  from  1663  to  1668,  he  went  to  Witten- 
berg, where  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Calov  and 
Aegidius  Strauch.  In  1674  he  was  called  to  Dresden 
as  court-preacher,  and  five  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Kreuzkirche,  being  also  appointed 
superintendent  and  thus  given  the  right  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  high  consistory.  He  conducted 
the  negotiations  for  the  call  of  Spener,  and  proved 
himself  a  true  friend  of  the  Pietist  until  his  brother 
at  Leipsic  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition  and 
persuaded  him  to  change  his  attitude.  After  the 
retirement  of  Spener  and  the  death  of  Green, 
Carpzov  was  chosen  to  succeed  them,  and  be 
accepted  with  much  hesitation,  although  he  hdd 
the  position  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

6.  Johann  Oottlob  Carpzov:  Theologian,  son  of 
the  preceding;  b.  at  Dresden  Sept.  26,  1679;  d.  at 
LQbeck  Apr.  7,  1767.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsie 
and  Altdorf,  and  though  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian of  his  family,  was  indoctrinated  with  reac- 
tionary principles  by  his  father  and  uncle.  In 
1708  he  went  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  as  deacon. 
He  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  Old  Testament 
scholars,  although  in  the  preface  to  his  Introdudio 
in  libros  Veteris  Testamenti  (Leipsic,  1721)  he  de- 
clared that  only  the  entire  absence  of  such  a  woik 
had  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  publish  his  own. 
This  book,  like  his  Critica  sacra  (1728),  is  charac- 
terized by  clear  arrangement,  deep  knowledge, 
and  thorough  criticism.  Ekiually  valuable  was  his 
Apparatus  historico-criticius  antiquitatum  Veteris 
Testamenti  (1748).  His  chief  attacks  were  reserved 
for  R.  Simon,  Clericus,  and  Spinoza,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  new  criticism,  and  his  point  of  view 
was  that  of  Buxtorf  and  Hottinger,  so  that  he  pos- 
tulated the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  and  admitted  no  error  whatsoever.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  consistent  opponent  of  Pietism 
and  the  Moravians,  and  gladly  accepted  a  call  as 
superintendent  to  the  orthodox  city  of  Lubeck 
in  1730,  after  having  been  obliged  to  decline  a 
similar  invitation  to  go  to  Danzig.  There  he  con- 
tinued his  polemics  against  the  Moravians,  pub- 
lishing in  1742  one  of  the  sharpest  of  all  attacks 
on  them  in  his  Religionsuntersuchung  der  hdhmi- 
schen  und  mdhrischen  Bruder  von  Anbeginn  ikrer 
Oemeinden  bis  auf  gegenw&rtige  Zeiten. 

6.  Johann  Benedikt  Carpzov:  Classical  scholar 
and  theologian,  grandson  of  Johann  Benedikt  the 
Younger;  b.  at  Leipsic  May  20, 1720;  d.  at  KOnigs- 
lutter  (9  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hebnst&dt)  Apr.  18,  1803. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  in  1747, 
but  was  called  in  the  following  year  as  professor 
of  Greek  to  Helmst&dt,  and  in  1757  became  abbot 
of  Kdnigslutter.  Adhering  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  family,  he  was  oonunissioned  by  the  duke  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  university,  endangered 
by  the  rationalism  of  Albrecht  Teller,  and  he  accord- 
ingly published  his  Liber  doctrincUia  theologice  purv- 
oris  (Brunswick,  1768).  His  philological  learning 
was  shown  in  his  editions  of  the  classics  and  in  his 
Sacras  exercitationes  in  epistolam  ad  Hebrceoa  ex 
Philone  Alexandrino  (Helmst&dt,  1750);  Stric- 
turas  theologiccB  in  epistolam  S.  Pauli  ad  Romanoe 
(1756);  and  Epistolarum  catholicarum  septenarius 
(Halle,  1790).  His  lectures,  which  he  delivered 
in  Latin,  were  devoted  to  classics,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, patristics,  and  Dolscius's  Greek  translation 
of  the  Augsbiu^  (Confession. 

(Georg  Mueller.) 

Bibliography:  On  the  family  ooiunilt:  ADB,  iv.  10-26; 
R.  Stintzing,  Oetckichte  der  deuiachen  RechtnoitMenachaft, 
i.  723.  ii  56.  Munich.  1880.  On  Benedikt  Carpsov  con- 
sult: K.  Rieker,  Dm  reehtliehe  SteUuno  der  evangeliachen 
Kirehs  Deutachlanda,  pp.  218-220.  Leipsic.  1893.  On 
Johann  the  Elder  ooiuiult:  A.  H.  Kreysig,  Album  der 
evanifelUdi-lutheriachen  OeuUuJien  in  .  .  ,  Sachaen^  pp. 
265-267.  Dresden,  1883;  T.  Spizel,  Vehia  academia  Jeau 
ChriaH,  pp.  227-233.  Augsburg,  1671.  On  Johann  the 
Younger  consult:  H.  Pipping.  Sacer  decadum  aeplenariua 
memoriam  theologorum  ....  pp.  763-784,  Leipsic.  1705; 
K.  Rieker.  ut  sup.,  pp.  220-222;  A.  H.  Kreysig.  ut  sup., 
pp.  265.  277.  On  Samuel  Benedikt  consult:  J.  A.  Gleich, 
Annalium  eccleaiaatiearum,  ii.  522-550.  Dresden,  1730; 
Q.  L.  Zeissler.  Oaachichte  der  aOchaiacKen  Oherhofprediger, 
pp.  111-119.  Leipsic,  1856.  On  Johann  Gottlob  consult: 
A.  H.  Kreysig,  ut  sup.,  pp.  108.  266;  L.  Diestel.  Qe- 
aehichte  dea  Alien  Taatamenta  in  der  chriatlichen  Kirehe,  p. 
352,  Jena,  1869.  On  Johann  Benedikt  consult:  F.  Kol- 
dewey.  Oeachichte  der  klaaaiachen  Philologie,  pp.  165-168, 
Brunswick,  1897  (gives  further  literature). 

CARRANZAy  cdr-ran'thd,  BARTOLOME:  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo;  b.  at  Miranda  (175  m.  n.e.  of 
Madrid),  Navarre,  1503;  d.  at  Rome  May  2, 1576. 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  and  from 
1528  lectured  on  philosophy  and  scholastic  the- 
ology at  Alcala,  afterward  at  Valladolid.  Charles 
V.  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Chizco  in  Peru,  but 
he  declined.  At  the  request  of  the  emperor  he 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  (Council  of 
Trent  after  1546,  and  insisted  that  the  bishops 
should  reside  in  their  own  dioceses.  Strange  to 
say,  Carranza  came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman 
theologians  because  he  asserted  that  the  bishops 
had  their  rights  jure  divino,  not  by  papal  appoint- 
ment. When  the  council  was  suspended  he  might 
have  gone  to  Flanders  as  confessor  of  the  infante 
Philip,  but  he  declined  this  influential  position  to 
work  in  Spain  as  provincial  of  his  order.  He  ac- 
companied Philip  to  England  (1554)  when  the  lat- 
ter was  married  to  Mary  Tudor,  and  shared  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  there.  For  this 
he  was  rewarded  by  Philip  in  1557  and  made  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  which  proved  the  ciilmination  of 
his  career.  When  Charles  V.  was  dying  (1558), 
Carranza  gave  him  the  sacrament.  His  opponents 
circulated  the  report  that  the  emperor  had  not 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  that  this  was 
owing  to  Carranza.    The  Inquisition  had  state- 


ments made  by  prisoners,  which  offered  sufficient 
material  to  justify  intervention,  and  his  enemies, 
especially  the  inquisitor-general  Valdez  and  Mel- 
chior  Cano,  called  attention  to  his  catechism  (Co- 
mentarios  del  reverendiesimo  Fray  Bartolomi  Car- 
ranza  sobre  el  Catechismo  Christiano,  Antwerp,  1558), 
which  contained  anything  but  Protestant  doc- 
trines, but  deviated  in  some  expressions  from  the 
Roman  tradition.  Carranza  was  imprisoned,  his 
papers  were  confiscated,  and  some  further  material 
for  charges  was  found.  The  examinations  of 
Protestants  in  Valladolid  which  he  held  in  1558  and 
1559  were  especially  scrutinized,  and  it  was  found 
that  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  purga- 
tory he  had  made  oral  statements  which  were  not 
Catholic.  In  spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  kept  him  in  prison  eight  years 
and  when  he  was  transferred  in  1567  to  Rome  at 
the  behest  of  Pius  V.  he  was  kept  there  under 
examination  nine  years  longer.  The  Roman 
process  ended  with  a  solemn  abjuration  of  four- 
teen statements  especially  taken  from  his  wri- 
tings and  with  canonical  punishment.  He  was 
suspended  for  five  years  and  died  in  Rome 
without  returning  to  Spain.  The  court  of  in- 
quisition had  overcome  in  his  person  the  highest 
episcopal  dignitary,  but  Gregory  XIII.  allowed 
a  laudatory  epitaph  to  be  set  up  in  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  Carranxa's  most  noted  work,  Sutnma  eor^ 
eUiorum  et  pontifieum  (a  church  history  to  Julius  III.), 
was  published  at  Venice,  1546  and  often.  His  life,  by 
H.  Langwits,  Bartholomeo  CarranMa,  Erdnachof  von  To- 
ledo, was  published  at  Kempten,  1870.  Consult  also: 
J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  £chard,  Scripioraa  ordinia  pradicalorum, 
vol.  ii.,  Paris.  1721;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  ver- 
botenen  BUcher,  i.  254,  308.  588  et  passim.  Bonn.  1883; 
Moeller,  ChriaHan  Church,  iii.  317;  H.  C.  Lea,  Inquiaition 
m  Spain,  ii.  45-87,  iv.  15.  486, 502,  New  York,  1906. 

CARRASCO,  cdr-rds^co,  ANTONIO:  Spanish 
Protestant;  b.  in  Malaga  Jan.  19,  1843;  lost  with 
the  steamer  "  Ville  du  Havre"  Nov.  22,  1873, 
while  returning  home  from  the  Sixth  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  New  York 
Oct.,  1873.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen  and 
joined  a  band  of  Bible-readers  in  Malaga  connected 
with  Manuel  Matamoros  (q.v.);  was  imprisoned 
for  two  years  (1860-62),  and  then  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  but  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  supported 
by  representations  of  the  Prussian  government, 
the  sentence  was  changed  to  banishment  (1863). 
He  studied  theology  in  Geneva;  on  the  downfall 
of  Queen  Isabella  in  1868  he  returned  to  Spain  and 
undertook  the  work  of  evangelization;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Free  Chiu-ch  in 
Madrid,  with  a  membership  of  700,  and  president 
of  the  Protestant  Sjmod  of  Spain. 

Biblioorapht:  A  brief  sketch  of  hie  life  may  be  found  in 
the  Hiatory,  etc.,  of  the  Sixth  Oeneral  Conference  of  the 
Evanifelieal  AUiance,  p.  764,  New  York,  1874. 

CARROLL,  HENRY  KING:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Dennisville,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15,  1848. 
He  was  self-taught,  and  early  entered  journalism, 
being  successively  editor  of  the  Havre  Republican^ 
Havre,  Md.  (1868-69),  and  assistant  editor  of 
The  Methodist,  New  York  (1869-70),  and  of  the 
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Hearth  and  Home,  New  York  (1870-71).  From 
1876  to  1898  he  was  religious  and  political  editor 
of  The  Independent^  New  York,  but  resigned  in  the 
latter  year  to  accept  the  appointment  of  special 
coDunissioner  of  President  McKinley  to  Porto  Rico. 
In  1881  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference  in  London,  and  in  1884  was 
organizing  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Centennial 
Conference,  of  which  he  edited  the  proceedings  (New 
York,  1885),  while  in  1890  he  was  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  census  for  religious 
denominations.  In  1900  he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  was  reelected  four  years  later.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Historical  Society,  a 
manager  of  the  Methodist  Simday  School  Union  and 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Observance  Society,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. In  theology  he  is  in  thorough  accord  with 
the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  minor  con- 
tributions, he  has  written:  Religious  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1893,  2d  and  enlarged 
ed.,  1896). 

CARROLL,  JOHN :  First  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
in  the  United  States;  b.  at  Upper  Marlborough, 
Prince  George's  County,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  1735;  d.  in 
Baltimore  Dec.  3,  1815.  He  studied  with  the 
Jesuits  at  Bohemia,  on  the  east  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  at  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  France;  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  1753;  was  ordained  priest  in  1759;  taught 
at  St.  Omer,  Li^ge,  and  Bruges;  traveled  through 
Europe  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
nobleman;  returned  to  America  in  1774  and 
became  missionary  and  priest  of  his  native  region 
with  headquarters  at  his  mother's  residence  at 
Rock  Creek,  not  far  from  Washington.  Like  his 
kinsman  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  he  warmly 
supported  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  organized  as  a  distinct 
body,  free  from  the  authority  of  the  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  London,  he  was  made  prefect  apostolic 
in  1784;  in  1789  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Balti- 
more and  consecrated  in  England  in  1790;  in  1808 
he  became  archbishop.  He  founded  Georgetown 
College  in  1791. 
Bibliography:  John    G.    Shea    gives    CarroW9    Life   and 

Times  in  Hiatory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  vol. 

ii..  New  York,  1888. 

CARROLL,  JOHN  JOSEPH:  American  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Enniscrone,  County  Sligo,  Ireland, 
June  24,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Michael's 
College,  Toronto  (B.A.,  1876),  and  St.  Joseph's 
Provincial  Theological  Seminary,  Troy,  N,  Y., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1879.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  oniained  priest,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Name,  Chicago,  and  since  1887  has  been 
rector  of  St.  Thomas  Church  in  the  same  city.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  chairman  of  Gaelic  history  in 
the  Gaelic  League  of  America  and  in  1902  was 
chosen  national  librarian  of  the  same  organization. 
He  has  written:  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Aryan 
R^ce  and  Tongue  (Chicago,  1900);  TaU  of  the 
Wanderings  of   the   Red  Lance  (1902);   and  Pre- 


christian  Occupation  of  Ireland  by  the  Gaelic  Aryans 
(2  vols.,  1903-06). 

CARSON,  ALEXANDER:  Irish  Baptist;  b.  at 
Annahone,  near  Stewartstown  (30  m.  w.  of  Bel- 
fast), County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  1776;  d.  at  Belfast 
Aug.  24,  1844.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  and  was 
ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Tobermore, 
near  (}oleraine.  County  Londonderry,  1798.  After 
a  few  years  he  left  the  Presbyterians  and  published 
as  justification  of  his  action  Reasons  for  Separating 
from  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  (Edinburgh,  1804): 
a  portion  of  his  congregation  followed  him,  and  for 
ten  years  he  preached  in  bams  or  the  open  air.  A 
stone  chiu-ch  was  built  for  him  in  1814.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  independent  career,  while  studying 
the  New  Testament  in  order  to  confute  the  Baptists, 
he  became  a  Baptist  himself,  and  thenceforth 
advocated  their  views  with  the  exception  of  close 
communion.  His  Baptism  in  Its  Mode  and  Sub- 
jects Considered  (Edinburgh,  1831;  enlarged  ed., 
1844)  is  a  Baptist  classic.  His  other  writings  were 
numerous  and  treat  topics  of  Bible  interpretation, 
philosophy,  doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  and 
the  like.  He  was  a  bitter  controversialist.  His 
collected  works  were  published  in  six  volumes  at 
Dublin,  1847-64. 

Bibuograpby:  O.  C.  Moore,  Life  of  Alexander  Careon, 
Now  York,  1851;  John  Douglas,  A  BioQraj^ical  Sketch 
of  ...  A.  Caraon,  London.  1884;  DNB,  ix.  186. 

CARSTARES,  WILLIAM :  Scotch  clergyman  and 
political  leader;  b.  at  Cathcart  (5  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Glasgow)  Feb.  11,  1649;  d.  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  28, 
1715.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  (graduated  1667) 
and  at  Utrecht,  whither  he  went  because  of  the 
political  troubles  at  home,  in  which  his  father  was 
implicated.  Toward  the  close  of  1674  he  was 
arrested  in  London,  being  suspected  of  having  a 
hand  in  the  distribution  of  a  seditious  pamphlet 
and  of  being  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  dis- 
affected in  Scotland  from  their  sympathizers  in 
Holland;  he  was  kept  in  confinement  till  Aug.,  1679. 
When  released  he  entered  actively  into  the  plots 
which  were  then  rife,  and  appears  at  different  times 
in  Ireland,  EIngland,  Scotland,  and  Holland.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot  (a  scheme  to 
assassinate  Charles  II.)  in  July,  1683,  he  was  caught 
in  Kent,  and  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  examined 
under  torture  before  the  Scottish  Council,  but  dis- 
played "  great  discretion  "  in  the  disclosiues  which 
he  made.  In  1686  or  1687  he  settled  at  Leyden, 
and  thenceforth  was  seldom  separated  from  William 
of  Orange,  whom  he  had  known  from  his  student 
days  in  Utrecht  and  who  trusted  him  implicitly 
and  often  took  his  advice,  especially  on  Scotch 
affairs.  After  William  became  king  of  Ehigiand, 
he  made  Carstares  chaplain  for  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  rendered  valuable  services  both  to  his  country 
and  his  king,  especially  in  reconciling  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  to  the  new  regime.  His  personal 
influence  at  coiurt  ceased  with  the  death  of  William, 
and  thenceforth  he  resided  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  made  principal  of  the  university  in  1703;  he 
also  became  minister  of  the  Gray  Friars'  Church, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  both  capacities.  He 
retained  his  position  as  royal  chaplain  under  Anne, 
and  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  was  chosen  by  the 
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General  Assembly  to  moke  the  ujsual  congratulatory 
speech.  But  for  his  influence  it  ia  doubtful  if  the 
Scotch  parliament  would  have  passed  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1707,  and  again  in  1712j  when  the  Pres- 
byterians were  deeply  incenaed  and  alarroeci  by 
the  cjDurse  of  the  government,  he  averted  serious 
consequences  by  counseling  moderation  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  He  was  four  times  mod* 
era  tor  of  the  General  Assembly. 

BtaucKiAAFiir:  SUite-Faper*  and  LetierM  Addr^and  ta  Will- 
iam Carstare*,  With  liTe  by  J.  M'CortniGk,  Edmburcb^ 
1774;  R.  H.  Story.  WUliam  Car*terf*»  a  character  and 
^artvr  of  the  TTvoluhoTuiru  epoch,  1  §49-1? IS,  Loiidou,  1874; 
DNB,  ix.  1S7-HM). 

CARTER,  JAMES;  American  Presbyterian;  b*  in 
New  York  Oct,  1,  1S53.  He  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1882,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1885.  He  was  pastor  at  Williamsportj 
Pa*,  from  1889  till  1905,  when  he  became  professor 
of  church  history  and  sociology  in  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Pa.  He  has  written  the  biography  of 
bis  father,  Walter  Carter  (New  York,  1901 ),  and 
two  volumea  of  poems, 

CARTESIAMSM.     See  Debcartes,  RsNt, 
CARTHAGE,  SYNODS   OF, 

1.  BsmodA  before  and  under  CyprUji. 
II.  Bynixiii  during  the  Donntjat  Conttovemy. 

III.  E^ynutlA  ij]  Contiectioii  with  the  Felatfiui  Contxovteniy. 

IV.  CoDcLudJns  SyntxiB. 

Carthage,  the  ancient  rival  of  Rome,  preeerved 
a  remnant  of  its  former  greatness  in  the  comnmnd- 
ing  position  assumed  by  its  bishops,  at  least  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the  North- 
AJrican  Church.  By  right  of  their  eee,  they  were 
9X  officio  primates  of  their  province,  while  this 
position  in  Numidiu,  and  later  in  the  other  prov- 
inces of  North  Africa,  went  by  seniority »  But 
many  bishops  of  these  provinces  paid  great  heed 
to  the  counsels  of  the  bishop  of  the  capita!  p  at 
least  in  Cyprian's  time,  and  even  earlier  than  that 
bad  formed  the  habit  of  meeting  there  for  con* 
ference.  The  decisions  token  in  regard  to  the  con- 
troversies agitating  the  African  Church,  especially 
the  Donatifit  and  Pelagian,  were  of  permanent 
and  for-Tcaching  importance  for  the  development 
of  theology. 

I  Synods  before  «nd  under  Cyprian:  (1)  That 
under  Bishop  Agrippinus  (c,  220),  to  whose  de- 
cision Cyprian  appealed  in  the  controversy  about 
baptism  by  heretics,  (2)  That  held  c.  240  at  Lam- 
be«e  in  Numidia  (or  Carthage),  which  condemned 
the  heretic  Privatua.  (3)  The  first  under  Cyprian 
after  his  return  to  Carthage,  just  after  Easter,  23 K 
After  a  long  debate,  it  decided  that  the  lapeted, 
eapedally  thoee  who  had  offered  sacrifice,  should 
be  restored  only  on  an  extended  penance,  except 
in  danger  of  death,  while  the  libellaiici  (see  Lapaed) 
might,  provirionaily  at  least,  be  at  once  received. 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  at  this  time  to 
hold  an  annual  Easter  synod  j    and  at  least  one 

(4)  is  known  in  25iJ,  to  which  probably  the  letter 
of  Cyprian  and  sixty-six  bishops  to  Pidus  (E-pvii.f 
Ixiv,)  refers;  here  Privatus  attempted  to  have  his 
ca*ffi  reopencKl,  but  was  refused  and  joined  the 
cspposition  that  set  up  Fortunatua  as  a  rival  bishop. 

(5)  In  253,  with  reference  to  the  new  persecution 


under  Galliia,  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  the 
lapsed  was  modified,  ao  that,  if  truly  penitent, 
they  might  be  at  once  restored  {EpisL ,  1  vii, ).  Subse- 
quent synods  dealt  with  baptism  by  heretiea,  con- 
cerning which  the  African  bishops  held  strict  views: 
(6)  One  attended  by  thirty-one  bishops  in  255 
{Eptst^t  Ixx,) ,  (7)  A  more  general  one,  of  seventy-one 
bishops,  from  Ntimidia  as  well,  in  the  spring  of  266 
{Eput,j  Ixxiii.)*  (S)  One  of  eighty-seven  bishops, 
this  time  inclmiing  the  Mauritanians,  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  The  views  expressed  in  the  last- 
named  were  controverted  by  Augustine,  De  bap- 
tisms contra  Ajntrfwtafl,  vi.,  vii. 

n.  Synods  during  the  Donatist  Cpntroveny: 
(1)  In  312,  composed  of  seventy  bishops,  opponents 
of  Cfiecilian,  who  was  excommunicated.  (2)  One 
of  270  Donatiflt  bisJiops,  about  330,  which  showed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  sanctioned  the  admis- 
sion of  traditores  to  communion.  The  succeeding 
^nods  for  some  time  are  all  on  the  Catholic  side, 
and  show  a  more  or  less  severe  attitude  toward  the 
Donatists  according  to  the  position  taken  at  the 
time  by  the  schismatics-  (3)  The  so-called  "  FirBt 
Council  of  Carthage/'  between  345  and  34S,  at- 
tended by  fifty  bishops,  at  the  close  of  a  heavy 
persecution.  This,  like  8,  10,  11,  15,  and  20,  dealt 
only  cursorily  with  the  Dona t is t  question,  while  4, 
5,  6,  7,  9f  and  18,  as  far  as  we  know,  did  not  touch 
upon  it  at  all  Under  Bishop  Genethlius  of  Car- 
thage, who  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Donatists, 
took  place  (4)  a  synod  in  the  "  Prsetorium,"  and 
a  year  later ,  or  in  390,  (5)  the  so-called  **  Second 
Council  of  Carthage/'  attended  by  sixty  bishops. 
Under  his  successor,  Aurelius^  twenty  synods  are 
aaid  to  have  been  held,  in  the  moat  important 
of  which  Augustine  participated.  In  a  general 
African  council  held  at  Hippo  in  393  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  various  provinces  should  take  tun^ 
in  holding  sucii  general  gatherings;  but  this  system 
was  difiicult  of  execution,  since  Mauritania  jmd 
Tripolis  were  too  distant,  and  the  latter  had  only 
five  episcopal  sees.  Among  such  general  councils 
may  be  reckoned,  besides  that  of  Hippo  which 
began  the  series,  that  of  Hadnimetum,  394,  those 
numbered  here  3,  5,  S,  11,  12,  15,  and  20,  and  that 
of  MilevCi  402.  In  407  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  attempt  ead  call  them  when  and  where  it 
seemed  expedient,  wliile  the  provincial  isynods 
were  to  go  on  as  before*  (6)  and  (7)  Two  synods 
held  respectively  on  June  26,  394,  and  Jtme  26,  397, 
of  which  little  is  known. 

What  is  known  as  the  Breinarium  canonum 
Hipporwnsiuvi  corresponds  substantially  with  (8) 
the  Cartha^iniense  III.  of  the  Spanish  collection, 
Aug.  28,  397.  The  canons  of  393  and  397,  con- 
firmed at  Mileve  in  402,  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  church  life  of  the  time.  The  most  famous 
is  that  containing  the  list  of  Scriptural  books,  and 
dealing  with  the  reading  of  the  martyrologies. 
The  position  of  the  presbyters  in  relation  to  the 
bishops  is  restricted,  aggressions  by  bishops  on 
neighboring  dioceses  reprobated,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  clergy  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  regulated.  In  regartl  to  the  Donatist 
matter,  a  change  is  made,  allowing  clerics  coming 
from  the  schiBm  to  cxercijae  their  function,  under 
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certain  conditions,  where  formerly  they  had  been 
relegated  to  lay  communion.  Legations  from  the 
court  often  appeared,  as  at  (9)  a  sjmod  of  Apr.  27, 
399,  when  the  right  of  asylum  in  churches  was 
considered.  From  401  on  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  Donatist  controversy,  at  first  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit;  in  that  year  two  synods  were  held 
(10)  on  June  16  and  (11)  on  Sept.  13,  both  of  which 
occupied  themselves  also  with  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  paganism.  (12)  The  general  synod  of 
Aug.  25,  403,  laid  down  a  fonnula  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Donatists  which  only  increased  the  bitter- 
ness, and  the  following  sjmod  (13)  of  June  16,  404, 
appealed  to  the  emperor  to  repress  the  schismatics 
by  legal  measures.  This  was  done,  and  the  next 
sjmod  (14),  Aug.  23,  405,  returned  thanks  to  him. 
At  the  general  synod  (15)  of  June  13, 407,  measures 
were  adopted  to  facilitate  the  reception  into  the 
Church  of  entire  schismatic  communities;  and, 
after  the  issue  of  an  imperial  decree  which  mitigated 
the  former  severity,  both  on  (16)  Jime  16  and  (17) 
Oct.  13,  408,  delegations  were  sent  to  impress  the 
ecclesiastical  view  on  the  emperor.  The  only 
extant  provision  of  (18)  the  provincial  synod  of 
June  15,  409,  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
burning  question;  but  after  the  issue  of  a  decree 
of  toleration,  the  next  (19),  on  June  14,  410,  sent 
another  delegation  to  the  emperor,  and  this  time 
with  success.  (20)  The  sjmod  of  May  1,  418,  is 
occupied  again  with  the  reception  of  Donatist  com- 
mimities  and  the  duty  of  the  conversion  of  heretics; 
while  some  of  its  provisions  look  forward  to  the 
next  division. 

HL  Synods  in  Connection  with  the  Pelagian  Con- 
troversy.    For  these  see  Pelagiub,  Pelagianism. 

IV.  Concluding  Synods:  At  the  head  of  these 
comes  the  frequently  cited  synod  of  419,  attended 
by  217  bishops,  which  held  two  sessions,  May  25 
and  30  (designated  in  the  Hiapana  as  Carthaginiense 
VI.  and  VII.).  It  codified  and  to  some  extent 
shortened  the  preceding  legislation.  Part  of  its 
work  dealt  with  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See,  based 
improperly  on  the  decrees  of  the  First  Council  of 
Nicsea.  It  drew  up  also  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  Pope 
Boniface,  who  had  laid  foiu"  points  before  it — the 
question  of  appeals,  the  journeys  of  the  African 
bishops  to  the  imperial  court,  the  right  of  excom- 
municated clerics  to  apply  for  restoration  to  neigh- 
boring bishops,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of 
Sicca  in  deposing  a  priest  who  had  appealed  to 
Rome.  The  council  temporized  on  the  first  and 
third  points,  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  priest, 
though  not  in  the  same  diocese.  A  still  firmer  tone 
was  taken  toward  Rome  by  the  synod  which 
(after  422)  wrote  to  Pope  Celestine  in  connection 
with  the  priest  above  mentioned,  which  showed 
that  the  ancient  independence  and  conciliar  spirit 
of  the  African  Church  were  still  unbroken. 

But  with  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  from  the 
west,  threatening  Carthage  in  439,  the  existence  of 
the  Church  of  North  Africa  drew  to  a  close.  In 
the  face  of  such  dangers  as  the  persecutions  of  the 
Arian  kings  brought  upon  the  Christians  of  those 
parts,  minor  differences  disappeared.  The  con- 
ference on  religion  held  in  484  did  not  give  them 
much  relief;    but  more  was  accomplish^  by  the 


synod  of  Feb.  5,  525,  in  the  reign  of  Hilderie,  at- 
tended by  sixty  bishops  from  different  provinces. 
After  the  annexation  of  North  Africa  by  the  Byzan- 
tine government.  Bishop  Reparatus  held  a  synod 
of  217  bishops  in  535;  it  dealt  with  Rome  about 
the  reception  of  converted  Arians  into  the  service 
of  the  Church,  regulated  the  relation  of  monasteries 
to  the  bishops,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Justinian 
to  ask  the  restoration  of  property  and  privileges. 
Thenceforth  the  history  of  the  North-African 
Church  is  merged  in  the  general  development  of 
the  state  religion,  and  has  no  more  separate  im- 
portance before  its  final  extinction  by  the  Arabs. 
(Edgar  Hennecke.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  canons  of  the  synoda  oonsolt:  W. 
Beveridge,  Synodikon,  9iv€  pandeeta  eanonum,  Oxford, 
1672  (includes  the  canons  of  the  African  ssmocU);  Q.  D. 
Fuchs,  Bibli4UKek  der  KirdienvenammlunOf  m.  1-476, 
Leipsic,  1783.  On  the  Beneral  question  consult:  F. 
Maassen,  Oesehichte  der  QueUen  und  dtr  LUeratur  dm 
kanoniachen  ReehU,  I  140  sqq.,  Gras,  1870;  J.  Lloyd. 
The  North  African  Churdi,  London.  1870;  O.  Ritschl. 
Cyjfrian  von  KartKago,  pp.  153  sqq..  Gk^ttinsen.  1885; 
Hefele,  Concilieno^MchichU,  vols,  i.,  u.  passim.  Eng.  transL, 
vols,  i.,  ii.  passim;  the  brothers  Ballerini  in  Appendix  to 
the  Opera  of  Leo  I.,  vol.  i..  chapp.  iii.,  xxi.-xxix.,  Venice, 
1767.  Detailed  treatment  may  be  found  in  Neander. 
ChrUtian  Churchy  vols,  i.,  ii.  passim,  consult  Index  under 
**  Councils  and  Synods."  Short  discussions  are  also  in 
Schaff.  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  793.  708;  Moeller.  Chrie- 
Han  Church,  i.  263.  267.  332.  447.  462-453.  457;  DCA, 
L  36-30;  and  literature  under  Donatism. 

CARTHUSIANS. 
The  Life  of  St.  Bruno  (S  1).      Carthusians  in  Italy  (S  3). 
Foundation    of    Chartreuse     Growth  of  the  Order  (S  4). 
(S  2).  Organisation  (S  5). 

Scholarship  (S  6). 

The  Oarthusians  are  a  Roman  Catholic  order 
founded  by  St.  Bruno  of  (Cologne  at  Grande  Char- 
treuse (14  m.  n.  of  Grenoble)  in  Dauphin^  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  period 
was  particularly  favorable  to  the  formation  of  new 
monastic  orders.  The  monastery  of  Cluny  (q.v.) 
inspired  a  tendency  to  the  religious  life  throughout 
the  siuTOunding  regions,  but  this  cloister,  which  had 
adopted  the  cenobitic  monasticism  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, gave  no  impetus  to  eremitic  life.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  the  longing  for  medi- 
tation in  solitude  peopled  the  wastes  of  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  apparently  gaim'ng  inspiration  from 
Italy  by  way  of  Dauphin^.  To  this  period  be- 
longed Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble  (1080-1 132\ 
who  had  barely  ascended  the  episcopal  chair  when 
he  renounced  it  to  bury  himself  in  the  monastery 
of  Chaise-Dieu,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  his  high 
office  by  the  mandate  of  Gregory  VII.  In  a  like 
spirit  two  canons  of  St.  Rufus  in  Dauphin^  retired 
to  the  north  of  France,  returning  after  some  years 
with  Bruno. 

He  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Cologne 
before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
educated  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Reims.  Suc- 
cessively canon  of  St.  Chmibert  at  Cologne  and 
scholastic  of  the  cathedral  of  Reims,  Bruno  had 
held  this  latter  office  with  distinction  for  some 
twenty  years  and  had  diligently  inculcated  the 
stem  principles  of  Hildebrand  and  the  monks  of 
Cluny.  Appointed  chancellor  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Reims  in  1075,  Bruno  relaxed  his  energies  as  a 
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teacher  to  assail  the  simony  of  his  own  archbishop, 

Manasseh   of  Goumey   (1067-80).     After  a  long 

struggle,  in  which  Bruno  was  seconded  by  the  best 

element  in  his  chapter,  as  well  as  by 

1.  The  Life  the  neighboring  clergy,  Manasseh  was 
of  St.       deposed.    His    antagonist,    however, 

Bruno,  had  become  disheartened  with  the 
condition  of  the  Church.  In  equal 
despair  regarding  the  theology  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  world  and  live 
the  life  of  a  hennit.  Where  he  met  the  two  canons 
who  were  later  to  take  him  to  the  Chartreuse  is 
uncertain,  but  at  all  events  he  retired  with  a  few 
friends  of  like  sympathies  to  Molesme  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Langres  to  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in 
the  center  of  French  asceticism.  He  there  joined 
the  adherents  of  Robert,  then  abbot  of  Molesme 
and  later  founder  of  the  Cistercians,  and  with  his 
permission  established  a  small  oonununity  of  her- 
mits in  the  neighboring  Sdche-Fontaine.  Feeling 
that  this  refuge  was  insufficiently  sundered  from 
the  world,  Bruno  left  all  his  followers  but  six  in 
S^che-Fontaine,  pushed  southward,  and  in  10S4 
reached  Grenoble,  where  the  little  company  was 
welcomed  by  Hugo,  who  had  but  recently  resumed 
his  episcopal  office. 

Partly  through  the  influence  of  the  abbot  of 
Chaise-Dieu,  Bruno  and  his  companions  received 
from  Hugo  the  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valley 
of  Cartusia  as  their  place  of  refuge,  and  on  June  24, 
10S4,  they  began  the  construction  of  the  hennitage, 
originally  consisting  of  three  wretched  huts,  each 
to  be  occupied  by  two  anchorites,  and  a  chapel. 
At  first  the  new  community  had  no  special  rule, 
although  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Italian  Camaldolites  in  many  respects.  They 
were  clad  in  white,  and  were  boimd  to  perpetual 
silence,  to  the  observance  of  the  monastic  hours, 
to  the  most  rigorous  renunciation  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  to  the  copying  of  books  of 

2.  Founda-  devotion.     After    directing  his    little 
tion  of      colony  of  hermits  for  six  years,  Bruno 

Chartreuse,  was  sunmioned  to  Rome  by  Urban 
II.,  who  had  once  been  his  pupil  at 
Reims.  Bruno  obeyed  with  reluctance,  but  went 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  monks,  while  others 
remained  in  their  hermitage,  although  for  some 
time  they  proved  restive  under  the  administration 
of  Landuin,  whom  Bruno  had  placed  at  their  head. 
In  Rome  the  hermits  found  themselves  longing 
for  their  mountain  valley,  and  Bruno  obtained 
permission  for  them  to  return,  bearing  letters  of 
conmiendation  from  the  pope  to  Hugo  of  Grenoble 
and  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  Bruno,  however, 
remained  in  Rome,  although  he  was  neither  ener- 
getic enough  nor  polemical  enough  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  Urban*s  rule  of  the  Church.  He  de- 
clined the  proffered  archbishopric  of  Reggio  in 
Calabria,  and  shortly  before  the  first  crusade,  ap- 
parently in  1091,  he  retired  to  the 

3.  Carthu-  wild  region  of   La  Torre  near  Squil- 
sians  in     lace  in  Calabria,  where  he  gathered 

Italy.       about  him  a  number  of  hermits  and 

formed  a  oonmiunity  like  that  at  the 

Chartreuse.     In    1097   Count   Roger   of   Calabria 

gave  him  La  Torre  and  Santo  StefanoinBosoo,  and 


two  years  later  presented  him  with  San  Jacobo 
de  Mentauro,  so  that  he  was  able  to  establish  two 
large  cloisters  for  his  order.  He  was  buried  in 
Santo  Stefano  in  1101,  but  the  monastery,  which 
then  contained  thirty  monks,  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cistercians,  nor  was  it  until  1137  that 
the  Carthusian  cloisters  even  reached  the  number 
of  four,  all  situated  in  France. 

After  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  order 
steadily  increased,  and  in  1170  the  Carthusians 
were  deemed  worthy  of  the  special  protection  of  the 
pope  and  were  officially  reoogniz^  by  Alexander 
III.  In  1258  the  monasteries  of  the  order  num- 
bered fifty-six,  but  in  1378  the  Carthusians  were 
obliged  to  contend  with  a  division  corresponding 
to  the  papal  schism  and  lasting  until 

4.  Growth  the  Coimdl  of  Pisa.  The  entire  body 
of  the  of  Carthusians  recognized  Martin  V. 
Order.      as  pope,  and  the  two  generals  of  the 

order  resigned  in  favor  of  John  of 
Greiffenberg,  the  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Paris,  who  thus  became  sole  general.  In  1420 
Martin  V.  granted  the  order  exemption  from  tithes 
for  all  its  estates,  and  in  1508  Julius  II.  issued  a 
bull  enacting  that  the  prior  of  the  mother  house 
should  always  be  the  general  of  the  order,  and  that 
the  annual  chapters  should  be  held  there.  Five 
years  later  the  Calabrian  monastery  of  Santo 
Stefano,  where  the  foimder  of  the  order  was  buried, 
was  restored  to  the  Carthusians,  and  in  1514  Bruno 
was  canonized.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Carthusian  monasteries  numbered  170, 
of  which  seventy-five  were  in  France.  The  Revo- 
lution struck  the  order  a  heavy  blow,  but  it  sur- 
vived and  in  1819  the  mother  house  near  Grenoble 
was  again  occupied.  In  1905,  in  consequence  of 
the  legislation  enacted  in  France  concerning  re- 
ligious orders,  the  Grande  Chartreuse  of  Grenoble  as 
well  as  the  other  Carthusian  monasteries  was  again 
vacated,  and  most  of  the  monks  retired  to  Spain. 

The  Carthusian  spirit  may  be  learned  from  its 
rule.  Until  1130  the  order  had  no  special  regu- 
lations, but  in  that  year  Guigo  de  Castro,  the  fifth 
prior  of  Chartreuse,  prepared  the  Cansuetudines 
CartuHcB.  In  1258  the  resolutions  of  the  chapters 
from  1141  were  collected  by  Bernard  de  la  Tour 
and  designated  Statuta  anHqua,  while  additional 
collections  were  made  in  1367,  1509,  and  1581. 
The  chief  aim  of  them  all  was  the  most  absolute 
detachment,  not  only  from  the  world  and  all  its 
attractions   and   interests,   but   even 

5.  Organ!-  from  the  brother  monks  of  the  order 
zation.      and  the  monastery.    The  lay  brothers, 

who  are  divided  into  the  three  classes 
of  eanversif  doruUi,  and  redditi,  are  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  professed.  Each  monastery 
is  strictly  separated  from  the  surroimding  popu- 
lation and  from  all  other  orders,  while  every  form 
of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  influence,  whether 
active  or  passive,  is  carefully  avoided.  The  faithful 
adherence  of  the  Carthusians  to  their  rule  spared 
them  the  necessity  of  reform  felt  by  many  orders 
in  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem 
times. 

The  Carthusians  now  control  twenty-six  monas- 
teries, and  still  retain  their  absolute  retirement 
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from  the  world.  The  order  likewise  includes 
CarthuBiao  nuns,  who  are  said  to  h^ve  existed  bb 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  although  in  the  eight- 
eenth only  five  nunneries  were  knowii,  all  dating 
from  the  tMrteentli  or  fourteenth  century.  Over 
these  convents  Carthusian  monks  presided,  who 
as  vicars  ranted  above  the  prioresses  and  hved  in 
aeparat©  houacs  with  other  professed  and  lay 
brothers.  The  nuns,  who  were  first  permitted  to 
become  professed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  may  eat  together  and  converse 
more  frequently  thaa  is  allowed  to  the  monks. 

Although  in  scholarship  the  Carthusians  can  not 
rival  the  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  or  Jesuiti, 
they  are  not  without  their  men  of  fame.  From 
the  p re-Reformation  period  mention  may  be  made, 
in  addition  to  the  Guigo  already  noted,  of  such 

authors  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif teeuth 

6-  Schokr-  centuries  as  Liidolf  of  Saxony,  Hen* 

ship.        drikof  Coesfeld,  Gerhard  of  Schiedam, 

and  Henry  of  Kalkar,  as  well  as  of 
Jacob  of  Juterbogfc  and  Dionyeius  of  Rickel. 
Noteworthy  names  of  later  date  are  the  hagiog* 
raphers  Lorenz  Surius  and  H.  Murer,  and  such 
bistorians  of  the  order  as  Petriffius,  Le  VasseuTj  and 
Le  Couteulx,  In  recent  titi^es,  moreover,  the  order 
entered  upon  a  revival  of  literary  activity. 

(0.  ZftcKLEHt-) 

BlBLIOOBAPHv:  Heimbueher,  Onfen  nnd  Konar€^Han€n, 
i.  251-2&3:  Le  Vaswur,  Ephemtridet  nfdinia  CarthtAtien- 
#w,  2  volfl;,  Mofltreuil,  1802  (a  bioipraphy  armiieed  by 
thfi  calendar,  gota  only  to  July  31;  the  nutbot  dlvd  16Q3); 
Helyot,  Ordres  mimmHtpi^v,  vii.  366—105;  AfoQna  Vita 
S.  HufjonU,  ed.  J.  F.  Dimo^k  for  BhUm  S^rifM.  no.  37, 
London,  18€4;  F.  A.  LefflbuTQ,  S^  Bruno  ei  Vordm  det 
CAorlreuj:,  2  Vols, ,  Paris,  1883;  idem,  La  Chartreu^d^  N3tnt- 
Ihims^e*-Pre*  h  NruvilU,  NeuvillSp  ie»0;  C.  Kckhenbcb- 
ner,  Dtr  Karth^uaerordin  in  Deuttchland^  WDrxburg, 
18Bd;  C*  Le  Ckiuteutx^  Annala  ordiniM  Cartumentit^  10S4- 
J4£S,  2  vols.,  MoQtretiiJ,  1887-88:  G.  Boutrnifl,  The  Man- 
taterif  of  the  Grande  Chartrcwte,  Locdciti,  1893;  Via  de  S. 
Bruno,  MoQtreuil,  1S&8;  H.  L5bbel  Der  SHfter  dea  Kar- 
thAti9erordtn»,  .  ,  .  Bruru?  auM  KMn,  liQniiter.  1899; 
Currier,  Raliffioux  Ordert,  pp,  15:^-161,  Op  the  Bn^. 
Cfirthiu^iariH  «>[u<ult:  W.  H.  Brown^  Charterhoute^  Ptui 
arid  PrrMTtt-  a  Brief  Hittori/.  I^ndon,  1876;  W.  D. 
Pariflb,  LUt  af  CarthusianB,  1S00-I879,  ib,  ISSO;  T.  Moi- 
ley,  ReminUcencet  of  Town*.  Villagt*.  and  ScJiooU,  i.  376- 
436,  ib,  1885:  D.  L.  HendrikHt  l&ndan  Charierhouw.  Itt 
Motika  and  Afartjfr§,  ib.  1880. 

CARTWRIGHT,  PETER;  American  Methodiat; 
b.  in  Amherst  Count}'!  Va*,  Sept.  1,  1785;  d,  near 
Pleasaat  Plaina,  Sangamon  County,  11 1,^  Sept,  25, 
1872.  His  parenta  removed  to  Kentucky  while 
he  was  a  child,  and  there  he  waa  "  converted  *'  in 
l&Ol ;  he  was  licensed  as  an  exhorter  in  18Q2.  and 
flpent  eigfit  years  in  the  old  Western  conference, 
four  in  the  Kentucky,  eight  in  the  Tennessee ^  and 
forty-eight  in  the  Illinois.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  more  than  10,000  members)  into  the 
Churchy  bapli^d  moro  than  12, OCX)  persons,  and 
preached  more  thaa  15,000  sermons.  He  was 
known  aa  the  '*  backwoods  preacher,"  and  it 
IS  reported  that  when  moral  suasion  pro%*cd  in- 
effective with  the  rough  characters  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  he  was  able  and  wiUing  to  quiet  them 
by  physical  force.  He  was  ouce  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  and  was  defeated  for  Congress 
by  Abraham  Lincolii  in   1&46« 


BmuooRAPirr;  Ho  wrot*  MVPrjiJ  tracts,  tm  Autabiotrt^ 
ed.  W.  P.  Sirii^kland,  New  York,  1656,  uid  Fifty  Ytm 
a  Pretidinff  Eldtr,  ed.  W.  B.  Hooper,  Cinciimati  ISIZ 

CAKTWRIGHT,   THOMAS. 

Leader  of  the  Purism  P*ny  tl  1). 

CoDtrovenial  Wrttiiisa  (fi  2), 

MiniHter  in  Antwerp  (|  3). 

Ag&in  in  Epglood  (0  4). 

Attitude  Toward  tbe  Browiiirtfl  (§  6). 

Thomas  Cartwright,  English  Pun  tan  and  Prw- 
byterian^  was  bora  in  Hertfordshire  1535;  d.  at 
Warwick  Dec.  27,  1603.  He  was  matriculated  a^ 
a  siiMir  of  Claire  Hallj  Nov.,  1547,  and  as  a 
scholar  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Nftv. 
5,  1550,  Being  a  Protestant  and  refusing  to 
return  to  the  Roman  Church,  he  was  debarred 
from  the  university  during  Mary *8  reign  (1555-591 
In  1560  he  became  a  minor  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  on  Apr.  6  of  the  same  year  a  fd- 
low  of  St,  John's  College;  in  Apr.,  1562,  a 
major  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In  1567  he  took 
hia  bachelor's  degree,  and  in  1569  waa  chosen  Ladj 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  began  to  lecture 
on    the   Acta   of    the    Apostle«.     His 

I*  Leader    lectures    were    exceed mgly    popular, 
of  the  Puri-  and  made  a  profound  impression  in 

tan  Party >  favor  of  hi^  distinctively  Puritan 
views,  but  created  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  Prelatical  party,  beaded  by  Dr. 
Whitgift*  This  conflict,  under  these  two  great 
champions,  continued  to  grow  more  and  more 
severe,  and  was  continued  by  their  successors  in 
two  great  parties  in  the  Church  of  Englandr — ^the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Prelatical*  The  Puritan 
platform  is  well  stated  in  the  six  propositiona 
which  Cart w right  deUvered  under  bia  own  hand 
to  the  vic«-chanceUor|  the  grounds  of  his  peraemi- 
tion  by  tbe  Prelatists; 

1.  That  the  names  mud  fiincUonj  of  mrehbinhcrpd  mnd  w^ 
de&coQH  ought  to  be  abolished.  2.  Ttmt  tbe  officea  of  tbe 
lawful  mini^tei^  of  the  Church,  vin.^  blahops  bnd  deikCDni^ 
dueht  to  be  reduced  to  thtir  BpoFtolifaJ  iiutitutjou:  bishdips 
to  preach  the  word  of  God,  nnd  pray,  and  dvaconfi  to  be  etn- 
played  in  taking  cm*  of  the  poor»  3.  That  tbe  eowrmimot 
of  Che  Churc'h  ought  Dot  to  b«  entrusted  to  bishop '«  chao- 
oellorn,  or  tbe  offidftln  of  archdeacon:^;  but  e^ery  churdi 
fought  to  be  e<^vefEied  by  it  a  own  tninieterB  atid  pTc«b>yt«r*. 
4.  That  miniBten  ought  not  to  b«  at  large,  but  every  oob 
dhuiUd  bavfl  the  eharge  of  a  portieulaf  congreeation,  5.  That 
no  man  ought  to  ftolicjl,  or  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  6.  That  miuisters  aught  not  to  be  created  by  the 
■ole  authority  of  the  biahop,  but  to  be  openly  aod  fairly 
choflen  by  the  people^ 

Having  been  deprived  of  his  professorship  Deo.  1 1, 

1570,  and  of  his  fellowship  at  Trinity  College  in  Sept., 

1571 1  Cart  Wright  went  to  the  Contin«?nt,  and  m 

Genev^a  conferred  with  Bes^  and  other  chiefs  of 

the  Reformed  Churches.     He  was  prevailed  upon 

by  his  friends  to  rettim  in  Nov.,  1572. 

2.  Contro-  An  Admanitufn  to  Parliameni  for  the 

Temiftl      Rejormation  of  Church  Diseiplme  had 

Writings,    been  issued  by  his  friends  John   Field 

and  Thomas  Wilcox,  for  which  they 

had  been  cast  into  prison,     Cartwright  espoused 

their  cause,  and  issued   The  Second  Admoniti^mf 

with  an  Humble  Petition  to  Both  Houses  of  Par/ia- 

men  t  far  Relief  A  gainst  Subscription ,  1572,    Wliit  gift 

replied  in  An  Answere  to  a  Certen  Libell,  Intituled 

A  n  Admonition  to  the  Parliament^  1572,     Cartwright 
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rejoined  in  A  Replye  to  an  Answere  Made  of  M. 
Doctor  Whitegifte  Againste  the  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament,  1573.  This  was  a  renewal  of  the  old 
discussion  on  a  larger  scale,  going  to  the  roots  of 
difference;  Cartwright  and  the  Puritans  contend- 
ing that  the  church  government  and  the  discipline, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine,  must  be  reformed  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  The  discussion  took  a  wide 
range — as  to  the  standard  of  church  government, 
the  choice  of  ministers,  the  offices  of  the  Christian 
Church,  clerical  habits,  bishops,  archbishops,  the 
authority  of  princes  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  con- 
firmation, etc.  Whitgift  replied  in  A  Defense  of 
the  EcclesiasticaU  Regiment  in  Englande  Defaced  by 
T,  C.  in  his  Replie  againste  D.  Whitgiftej  1574,  and 
also  The  Defense  of  the  Answere  to  the  Admonition, 
against  the  Replye  of  T.  C,  1574,  pp.  812,  folio. 

An  order  for  Cartwright's  apprehension  was 
issued  Dec.  11,  1574;  but  he  fled  to  the  Continent, 
and  became  minister  of  the  English  congregation 
of  merchants  at  Antwerp  and  Middelbuig.  In 
1576  he  went  to  the  isles  of  Jersey  and 
3.  Minister  Guernsey,  aided  the  Puritans  there 
in  Antwerp,  in  settling  the  discipline  of  their 
churches,  later  returning  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  preached  for  several  years.  While 
abroskd,  he  wrote  the  Second  Replie  of  Thomas 
Cartwright  Agaynst  Maister  Doctor  Whitgiftes  Second 
Answer  Touching  the  Churche  Discipline,  1575,  and 
also  The  Rest  of  the  Second  Replie,  1577.  He,  in 
1574,  prepared  also  a  preface  to  the  Latin  work  of 
William  Travers,  and  translated  it  under  the  title 
A  FuU  and  Plains  Declaration  of  EcclesiasticaU 
Discipline  owt  off  the  Word  off  God  and  off  the 
Declininge  off  the  Churche  off  England  from  the 
Same,  1574.  which  still  more  embittered  his  foes. 
In  1583,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  and  a  large  number 
of  Puritan  friends,  he  imdertook  to  write  a  confu- 
tation of  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  took  him  many  years;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  England  from 
publishing  his  work.  The  year  before  his  death, 
however,  his  Ansioere  to  the  Preface  of  the  Rhemish 
Testament,  1602,  was  issued;  but  the  work  itself, 
not  until  1618,  under  the  title  A  Confutation  of 
the  Rhemists  Translation,  Glosses,  and  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament,  so  farre  as  they  containe 
Manifest  Impieties,  Heresies,  Idolatries,  etc.,  fol., 
pp.  Iviii.,  761,  xviii.,  Leyden.  In  1584  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  divinity  chair  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
but  declined. 

In  1585  Cartwright  returned  to  England  without 
the  royal    permission,  and  was  apprehended  by 
Bishop  Aylmer  of  London  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  from  April  until  June,   when 
he  was  released  through  the  influence  of  his  power- 
ful friends,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
4.  Again  in  appointed   him  master  of  a  hospital 
England.    wLdch  he  had  founded  at  Warwick. 
His   preaching  was  opposed   by   his 
enemies,  but  without  success,  until  1590.     During 
this  time  he  went  over  a  great  part  of  Proverbs 
and    Ecclesiastes.     The  latter  was  published   in 
1604   imder   the   title  Metaphrasis  et    homilias  in 
librum  Solomonis,  qui  inscribitur  Ecclesiastes,  4to; 


the  former  in  1617,  Commentarii  succincti  et  delu- 
ddi  in  Proverbia  Solomonis,  4to.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  preacher  in  England  who 
practised  extempore  prayer  before  sermon,  although 
he  usually  employed  forms  of  prayer.  During  this 
period  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter.  The  Puritans  had  been  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. The  first  presbytery  was  organized  at  Wands- 
worth within  the  Church  of  England  in  1572. 
Classes  were  rapidly  organized  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  secretly.  In  1583  a  rough  draft  of  a 
book  of  discipline  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Cart- 
wright and  Walter  Travers,  and  at  an  assembly 
held  either  at  London  or  Cambridge  it  was  re- 
solved to  put  it  in  practise.  It  was  revised  at  a 
national  synod  in  London  (1584),  and  referred  to 
Mr.  Travers  "  to  be  corrected  and  ordered  by 
him."  It  was  then  passed  around  the  various 
classes.  It  was  adopted  and  subscribed  by  an 
assembly  of  all  the  classes  of  Warwickshire  in 
1588,  and  then  by  a  provincial  synod  in  Cam- 
bridge; and  by  1590  the  Directory  had  spread  all 
over  England,  and  was  subscribed  to  by  as  many 
as  500  ministers.  The  episcopal  party  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  determined  to  arrest  Cartwright 
with  the  other  leaders  and  to  destroy  as  large 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Discipline  as  pos- 
sible. A  few  copies  were,  however,  preserved, 
two  copies  in  manuscript,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  another  in  Lambeth  Palace,  in  Latin, 
entitled  Disciplina  ecclesiw  sacra.  These  were 
discussed  and  the  Lambeth  manuscript  published 
by  F.  Paget  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Hooker's  Treatise,  London,  1899,  pp.  238  sqq.  An 
edition  in  English  with  slight  modifications  was 
issued  in  1644  by  authority  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, entitled  A  Directory  of  Church  Government 
anciently  contended  for,  and  as  farre  as  the  Times 
would  suffer,  practised  by  the  first  Non-Conform- 
ists in  the  Daies  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Found  in 
the  study  of  the  most  accomplished  Divine,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  after  his  decease;  and  re- 
served to  be  published  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

The  discussion  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Prelatists  was  complicated  by  the  Brownist 
party   and   the   Marprelate   tracts    (q.v.),   which 
bitterly  satirized   the  bishops.    Cartwright  took 
strong  groimd  against  the  Brownists 
5.  Attitude  and  their  doctrine  of  separation,  and 
Toward  the  opposed   the   Marprelate  method   of 
Brownists.  controversy;    but  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Prelatists  to  make  the  Puritans 
bear  all  the  odium  of  the  weaker  and  more  obnox- 
ious party.     Manuscripts  of  Cartwright  against  the 
Brownists  are  preserved  and  lately  published  (see 
Browne,  Robert).     In  May,  1590,  he  was  sum- 
moned before   the  High  Conmiission,   and   com- 
mitted   to  the    Fleet.      He   and    his    associates 
were    confronted    with     thirty-one     articles     of 
charges,   afterward  increased   to  thirty-four,  be- 
sides   articles    of    inquiry.     He    was  willing   to 
reply  to  the  charges,  but  refused  to  give  testimony 
against    his   brethren.     He   was   then  summoned 
before   the  Star  Chamber  with    Edmund    Snape 
and  others;   but  the  case  never  reached  an  issue. 
Powerful    friends    worked    in    his    behalf,    and 
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he  was  finally  released  from  prison  in  1592,  on 
the  promise  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
in  broken  health.  From  1595  to  1598  he  lived  on 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  afterward  at  Warwick. 
To  a  bitter  attack,  he  wrote  A  Brief  Apolagie 
of  Thomas  Cartmright  against  all  such  slaunderous 
Accusations  as  it  pleaseth  Mr.  Sutcliffe  in  his  Sev- 
erall  pamphlets  most  injuriously  to  load  him  with, 
etc.,  4to,  pp.  28,  1596.  In  the  main,  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America  still 
stand  by  his  principles. 

Other  works  besides  those  mentioned  in  their 
historical  connections  were  published  after  Cart- 
wright's  death  by  his  disciples:  A  Caiechisme, 
1611;  A  Treatise  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1611 
(anonymous),  2d  ed.,  4to,  1616,  edited  by  Will- 
iam Bradshaw;  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  ColossianSf  1612;  Harmonia  Evangelica,  Am- 
sterdam, 4to,  1627;  Commentaria  Practica  in  totam 
Historiam  Evangelicam,  1630,  3  vols.,  4to.  See 
also  Puritans,  Puritanism,  §  7. 

C.  A.  Briqgs. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper,  Ath»na  Caniabrigien^ 
aea.  ii.  360-366.  London,  1861;  B.  Brook,  Lives  of  the 
Pvuritana,  ii.  136  sqq.,  3  vols.,  ib.  1813;  idem.  Memoir 
of  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  Thomae  Cartwright,  ib.  1845; 
F.  L.  Colvile,  Worthiee  of  Wanvickehire,  pp.  02-100,  878. 
ib.  1870;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Hietory  of  the  Univereity  of 
Cambridge,  ib.  1888;  DNB,  ix.  226-230. 

CARUS,  PAUL:  Philosopher  and  student  of 
comparative  religion;  b.  at  Ilsenburg  (27  m.  s.e. 
of  Brunswick),  Germany,  July  18,  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  TObingen,  Greifs- 
wald,  and  Strasburg  (Ph.D.,  TQbingen,  1876), 
and  after  teaching  in  two  realgynmasia  in  Dresden 
and  in  the  Royal  Saxon  Cadet  Corps,  he  came  to 
America  in  1883,  and  since  1887  has  been  editor 
of  The  Open  Court,  Chicago,  also  editing  The 
Monist,  Chicago,  since  1890.  He  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Religious  Parliament  Extension  since 
its  inception,  and  was  the  inaugurator  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  held  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Leopoldina, 
Germany,  the  Press  Club,  Chicago,  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  theology  he  holds 
that  religion  is  to  be  purified  by  scientific  criticism 
and  ultimately  to  be  based  upon  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience. He  has  written,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  minor  articles  and  contributions:  Helgi 
und  Sigrun,  ein  episches  Gedicht  der  nordischen  Sage 
(Dresden,  1880);  Metaphysik  in  Wissenschaft, 
Ethik  und  Religion  (1881);  Algenor,  eine  episch- 
lyrische  Dichtung  (1882);  Gedichte  (1882);  Lieder 
einea  Buddhisten  (1882);  Ursache,  Grand  und 
Zweck  (1883);  Aus  dem  ExU  (1884);  Monism  and 
Meliorism  (New  York,  1885);  Fundamental  Prob- 
lems (Chicago,  1889);  The  Ethical  Problem  (1890); 
The  Soul  of  Man  (1891);  Homilies  of  Science  (1892); 
Primer  of  Philosophy  (1893);  The  Religion  of 
Science  (1893);  Truth  in  Fiction  (1893);  The 
Gospel  of  Buddha,  According  to  Old  Records  (1804); 
De  rerum  natura,  philosophisches  Gedicht  (1805); 
Religion  of  Enlightenment  (1896);  Buddhism  and 
its  Christian  Critics  (1897);  Chinese  Philosophy 
(1898);  Kant  and  Spencer  :  A  Study  of  the  Fal- 
lacies of  Agnosticism  (1899);  Sacred  Tunes  for  the 


Consecration  of  Life  (1899);  The  Dawn  of  a  New 
Era,  and  Other  Essays  On  Religion  (1899);  Whena 
and  Whither  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  Its  Origin  and  Its  Destiny  (1900);  The  History 
of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  (1900);  The  Suri 
of  Metaphysics  (1903);  Friedrich  Schiller  (1905); 
Magic  Squares  (1906);  and  The  Rise  of  Man  (1906). 
His  works  of  fiction  include:  Karma  :  A  Story  o/ 
Early  Buddhism  (Chicago,  1895);  Nirvana:  A 
Story  of  Buddhist  Psychology  (1897);  The  Ckieft 
Daughter:  A  Legend  of  Niagara  (1901);  Tht 
Crown  of  Thorns  :  A  Story  of  the  Time  of  ChriU 
(1901);  and  Amitabha  (1906).  He  hajs  also  trans- 
lated from  Latin  the  Eros  and  Psyche  of  Apuleiui 
(Chicago,  1900),  and  from  German  the  Xenions  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  (1896)  and  Kant's  Prolegomena 
to  any  Future  Metaphysics  (1902),  while  be  has 
edited  and  translated  the  Chinese  texts  of  L&o- 
tse's  Tao-TehrKing  (Chicago,  1898),  as  well  as 
the  Kan  Ying  P'ien  (1906)  and  the  Yin  Chih  Wen 
(1906). 

GARY,  ALICE:  Poet  and  hymn-writer;  b.  on 
a  farm  8  m.  n.  of  Cincinnati  Apr.  26,  1820;  d.  in 
New  York  Feb.  12,  1871.  Her  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  her  sister,  Phoebe,  b.  Sept 
4, 1824;  d.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  31,  1871.  Both 
began  to  write  verses  early  and  published  jointly 
a  volume  of  Poems  in  1850.  In  1850-51  they 
removed  to  New  York,  where  they  supported 
themselves  by  literary  work  and  gathered  a  wide 
circle  of  friends.  Alice  was  the  more  productive 
writer  and  published  stories  and  novels  as  well  as 
poems.  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Hymns  (Boston,  1865) 
is  her  most  important  volume  of  verse.  Pbcebe 
published  independently  Poetns  and  Parodies 
(1854)  and  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  (1868); 
with  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  she  compiled  Hymns 
for  all  Christians  (1869).  The  poems  of  both 
sisters  are  collected  in  the  "  Household  Edition  " 
(Boston,  1882)  and  Early  and  Late  Poems  (1887). 
The  most  familiar  of  their  hynms  is  Phcebe's 
"  One  sweetly  solemn  thought  comes  to  me  o'er 
and  o'er." 

Bibliography:  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  Memorial  of  Alift 
and  Phabe  Cory,  New  York.  1872;  8.  W.  Duffield,  Eng- 
liah  Hymne,  pp.  447-449.  ib.  1886;  Juliiui,  UymnoUtn, 
p.  214. 

GARY,  GEORGE  LOVELL:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Med  way,  Mass.,  May  10,  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1852),  and  was  acting 
professor  of  Greek  in  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  O.,  in  1856-57,  being  appoint^  full  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  following  year  and 
serving  in  this  capacity  imtil  1862.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  professor  of  New  Testament 
language  and  literature  in  Meadville  Theological 
School,  where  he  remained  until  1902,  when  he 
became  professor  emeritus.  He  was  also  acting 
president  of  the  institution  in  1890-91  and  presi> 
dent  in  1891-1902.  His  theological  position  is, 
in  general,  that  of  modem  Unitarianism.  He  has 
written:  An  Introduction  to  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  (Andover,  Mass.,  1878)  and  The  Syn- 
optic Gospels,  Together  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Text- 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1900). 
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GARY,  HENRY  FRANCIS :  Translator  of  Dante; 
b.  at  Gibraltar  Dec.  6, 1772;  d.  in  London  Aug.  14, 
1844.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (M.A., 
1796),  took  orders,  and  became  vicar  of  Abbot's 
Bromley,  Staffordshire.  In  1800  he  removed  to 
Kingsbury,  Warwickshire,  and  after  1807  lived 
in  London.  He  was  assistant  keeper  of  printed 
books  in  the  British  Museum,  1826-37.  His 
translation  of  Dante  was  begun  in  May,  1800,  and 
finished  twelve  years  later;  the  Inferno  was  pub- 
lished in  1805  and  the  completed  work  in  1814.  It 
attracted  little  attention  at  first,  but  was  com- 
mended by  Coleridge  in  his  lectures  in  1818,  and 
Southey  afterward  pronoimced  it  "  one  of  the  most 
masterly  productions  in  modem  times."  Four 
editions  were  issued  during  Gary's  life,  and  it  still 
remains  the  standard  translation  in  English  blank 
verse. 
Bibliography:  Henry  Gary.  Memoir  cf  Rev.  H.  F.  Cory, 

2  vols..  London.  1847;  DNB,  ix.  242-244. 

CARYL,  JOSEPH:  English  Independent  clergy- 
man; b.  in  London  1602;  d.  there  Mar.  10,  1673. 
He  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  became 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  appointed  minister 
of  St.  Magnus'  Church  near  London  Bridge,  1645; 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1662,  but  gathered 
a  new  congregation  and  continued  to  preach  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  one  of  the  triers  for  the 
approbation  of  ministers  in  1653.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  his  Exposition  unth  Practical  Obaervationa 
on  the  Book  of  Job  (12  vols.,  4to,  London,  1664-66; 
2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  folio,  1676-77;  abridged  ed.  by 
Berrie,  Edinburgh,  1836). 

CASALI  DEL  DRA60,  cQ-sa'li  del  drQ'gO,  GIO- 
VANNI, j6-van'ni,  BAPTISTA,  bflp-tis'tfl:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Rome  Jan.  30, 1838.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Roman  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1860.  Six  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamberlain  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  was 
then  canon  successively  of  the  Lateran  (1867-71) 
and  of  St.  Peter's  (1871-78).  In  1878  he  became 
domestic  prelate,  and  in  1895  Leo  XIII.  created 
him  titular  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He 
received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1899,  being  created 
cardinal  priest  with  the  title  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Victoria. 

CASANAS  Y  PAGES,  ca-sa'nyds  t  pfl-H^z',  SAL- 
VATORE,  sal"vQ-t6'r6:  Cardinal,  b.  at  Barcelona, 
Spain,  Sept.  5,  1834.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  in  1879  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Keramus  and  seven  months  later  be- 
came bishop  of  Urgel.  In  1901  he  was  translated 
to  his  present  see  of  Barcelona,  and  in  1895  was 
created  cardinal  priest  of  Santi  Quirico  e  Giulitta. 

CASAS,  BARTOLOMEDELAS.    See  Las  Casas. 

CASAUBON,  ca-ss'ben  or  cQ''z6"bSn',  ISAAC: 
Scholar;  b.  in  Geneva  Feb.  18,  1559;  d.  in  London 
July  12,  1614.  His  father  was  a  poor  Huguenot 
preacher,  who  could  give  his  son  little  education, 
nevertheless  he  came  to  be  considered  the  most 
learned  man  in  Europe  after  Joseph  Scaliger.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva,  1582-96,  at 
Montpellier,  1596-99;  in  1600  he  went  to  Paris, 
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where  he  might  have  been  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity if  he  had  embraced  Roman  Catholicism;  this, 
however,  he  refused  to  do,  although  he  offended 
the  rigid  Calvinists  by  denying  their  extreme  posi- 
tions. He  was  given  a  pension  by  Henry  I Y.  (1600), 
and  in  1604  became  sublibrarian  of  the  royal 
library.  In  1610  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  King  James  and  the  Anglican 
bishops  and  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury 
and  Westminster.  His  works  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  field  of  classical  scholarship,  but  he 
edited  a  Greek  New  Testament  (Geneva,  1587),  and 
published  some  minor  pamphlets  of  theological 
interest;  his  criticism  of  the  AnnaUa  of  Baronius, 
begun  at  the  request  of  King  James,  was  left  im- 
finished.  His  letters  (in  Latin),  with  life,  were 
published  by  D'Almeloveen  (Rotterdam,  1709); 
his  diary,  Ephemeridea,  ed.  Russell,  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  1850. 

Bibliography:    Mark   Pattiaon,    Ibooc   Ctuattborif  London, 
1875,  2d  ed.,  by  Nettleship,  1892. 

CASELIUS,  cQ-sfiOi-us,  JOHANNES,  yS-hOn'es: 
German  scholar;  b.  at  G5ttingen  1533;  d.  at 
Hehnst&dt  Apr.  9,  1613.  He  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  family  of  Chessel,  which  during  the  Refor- 
mation period  had  emigrated  on  account  of  its 
faith.  His  father,  Matthias  Bracht  von  Chessel, 
found  a  refuge  at  Gdttingen  and  became  a  teacher 
there.  Johannes  studied  at  Wittenberg  under 
Melanchthon  and  at  Leipsic  under  Joachim  Came- 
rarius.  Under  their  guidance  he  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  humanists  of  Germany;  he 
was  made  a  doctor  of  law  at  Pisa  in  1566,  and  was 
ennobled  in  1567  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. 
From  1563  to  1589  he  labored  at  Rostock  and  then 
accepted  a  call  to  Helmst&dt.  He  enjoyed  there 
the  favor  of  his  prince,  Duke  Henry  Julius  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  made  him 
a  kind  of  European  celebrity.  But  the  orthodox 
theologians  in  the  university,  who  opposed  Melanch- 
thonianism,  soon  attacked  Caselius.  The  leader 
of  the  orthodox  was  Professor  Daniel  Hoffmann 
(q.v.),  who  considered  all  use  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy in  theology  as  dangerous,  because  the 
revealed  truth  is  injured  thereby.  In  this  and 
similar  tendencies  Caselius  saw  the  approach  of  a 
new  barbarism,  and  he  was  not  far  wrong.  He 
had  the  encouragement  of  a  few  bright  pupils, 
including  the  yoimg  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.),  and 
comforting  messages  came  to  him  from  friends 
abroad.  But  unfortimately  his  material  circum- 
stances became  more  and  more  wretched,  and  for 
this  reason  his  life  ended  in  discord  and  dark- 
ness. In  the  barbarism  which  came  over  Germany 
with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  his  numerous  writings, 
distinguished  by  spirited  contents  and  elegant  form, 
were  soon  almost  forgotten.  As  far  as  they  are 
printed,  they  can  only  be  foimd  in  larger  libraries. 
They  refer  to  Greek  authors,  ancient  grammar, 
hermeneutics,  and  rhetoric,  as  well  as  to  pedagogics 
and  political  science.  Caselius  was  the  first  to 
separate  political  science  from  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence and  raise  it  to  a  distinct  discipline. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Bibliooraprt:  For   the    letters    consult:  J.    a   Dransfeld, 
Ojnu  epiatolieum  I.   Catelii,   Frankfort,    1687;  CommtT' 
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eium  Hterarum  ctarorum  virorum  e  muiw  H.  A.  Notleniu 
BremftQ.  1737.  S«  CAJ4XTti«.  CoomiU:  E.  L.  T»  Henke, 
ColijcJaj'  Briefv>e€hMl.  Halle,  1B33;  iJein.  C.  CaHxtuM  und 
aeine  Zeit,  vol,  i..  HbIIo.  1856:  j<DS*  iv,  40  aqq,  F.  Kol- 
dewey  has  projected  &  monoerftph  od  C&«eliu»,  ior  which 
he  bias  acoe«is  to  the  best  aoiire^s. 

CASPARI,  cOa'pa-rf,  CARL  PAUL:  Norwegian 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Dessau  Feb.  8,  1814;  d.  at  Chrie- 
tiania  Apr.  11,  1892.  He  wat*  of  Jewish  parentage 
and  waB  brought  up  in  tba  faith  of  hia  fathers. 
Prom  1834  to  1838  he  studied  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  acqtiijied  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persiaa 
under  Fleischer.  Partly  from  the  influence  of 
fellow  BtudentBj  among  whom  was  Frana  Delitzsch, 
he  adopted  Chnstianity  and  was  baptised  in  1838. 
Hb  Jewish  training  naturally  fitted  him  for  work 
in  Old  Testament  exegesis^  and  he  spent  two  years 
at  Berlin  under  Hengstenberg.  In  1842  he  became 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Leipeic,  and  in  1847  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Chriatiania,  where  he  remained 
from  choice  the  rest  of  his  life,  declining  calla  to 
Hostoek  in  1850,  to  Dorpat  in  1S56,  and  to  Er- 
Long^n  in  1857  and  again  in  1837.  His  linguistic 
ability  enabled  him  speedily  to  master  the  Nor- 
wegian language,  so  that  be  could  begin  lectures 
in  less  than  a  year*  He  was  made  full  professor 
in  1857.  In  his  university  work  Caspari  inter- 
pieted  various  books  of  the  Old  and  fJew  Testa- 
ments and  treated  Old  Testament  introduction. 
His  lectures  were  inspiring,  thorough,  earnest,  and 
bore  evidence  of  a  living  Christian  faith.  In  his 
exegesis  and  apologetics  he  foUowed  Hengstenberg, 
and  he  remained  to  the  end  an  opponent  of  modern 
critical  Bcholarahip.  But  his  work  and  interest 
were  not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament  field.  In 
1825  a  Danish  preacher,  Nicolai  Frederik  Severin 
Grundtvig  (q.v.),  propounded  peculiar  views,  viz,, 
that  the  baptismal  formula,  the  renunciation,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
come  directly  from  the  Lord,  have  never  been 
changed,  and  therefore  stand  above  the  Scriptures, 
The  view  found  adherents  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  fear  was  felt  that  the  formal  principle  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  in  danger.  Caspari  under- 
took a  careful  investigation  of  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  baptismal  formula  and  its  history 
and  thus  was  led  on  to  extensive  ecclesiasti co- 
pat  ri«tic  studies.  He  published  a  long  series  of 
articles  and  books  as  the  result,  most  of  them  in  the 
Norwegian  language.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Norwegian  Bible  Society  he  assist eti  in  making  a 
new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
completed  for  the  seventy- (if th  anniversary  of  the 
Society,  May  26,  1891;  at  the  time  of  hie  death  he 
was  working  on  the  New  Teatamctit  (see  Biblh 
Versions,  B,  XV.,  5  2).  He  was  a  member  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  president 
of  the  Norwegian  mission  among  the  Jews,  and 
belonged  to  numerous  learned  and  honorary  so- 
detlea. 

Hii  moflt  {mpartBnt  publjcationi  wpre:  A  eofnmentArr  ^^ 
Obodi&h  (io  Delitzsch  and  Cft»pwi*3  Exeffetiackei  Handbuch 
ru  den  Pritphei^H  dei  Alttn  Burtdr*,  LeipBic,  1S42);  Orcm^ 
puUit^  Arahica  (2  partH.,  t^ipsict^  1844—48;  fith  Germ. ed.. by 
August  Mailer,  Haib,  1SS7;  Enff.  ed.,  by  W.  Wrurht,  Lon- 
dtin,  185&^62,  1874-75:  by  W,  RobertBon  Stnith  and  M.  J.  de 
Copje*  C»tnbnd£««  1BQ6-98):  Btitr&oc  r»r  Einimtunff  in  da* 
Budi  Jnaia  und  tur  Gttehichk  der  icKiiamtchen  Ztil  CvciL 


LJ.  of  DeliixBch  Iktid  Caj^}&ri'fl  Bibliach^tkeolotfi»tht  und  a^dp- 
OetUch^ritiKhe  Studim.  Berlin,  1848);  tTefccr  den  t^nm^ 
ephrgimituchen  Kriftr  vnter  Jath^m  und  AhoM  (ClmMuKi, 
)84Q);  Ucb^  Micha  den  MarasthiUn  und  meine  ptapk^udit 
Schrifl  (2  parte,  1851-62):  UnQttfruckU.  unhtadMt  wd 
wenig  lusachUtte  QvtUen  tur  GeMchUAU  des  TouftvmhdlM  wd 
disr  Qlaubimareael  t3  vob.,  IS66--75):  Zur  Einf&kni^  im4i$ 
Buck  Dani*l  (Leipiiic,  1860);  AU^  and  nrtis  Qttdkit  m 
Gofhidiie  da  TaufMyrr^ots  und  d^  GLaufjentrfgti  (Chrbtiuit 
1870 J:  mi  editioD  of  Martin  of  Bra.c»rfi'fl  Df  <firT«t-im 
nuHcsrum  (1883);  KirchejihistuhAche  Artdcdota  fi*6«f  *nrt 
Atoffaben  pafri#*i«Acr  und  hifchiuJi-^miiiclaHirlidier  Sdun^ 
C1S83);  Eine  AuguMtin  f^lgddieh  h^icdegie  HomUia  dt  •flffli' 
ttffii*  {IBS6);  BHefc^  Abhandtunoen  und  Predion  ow  ^ 
nwpt  Utiitn  JokrhundrrUn  dew  kircHliiJien  Altftthumt  oJ 
dem  Afifano  dcM  MittrlalUr*  (1891  >;  Dom  Buck  Huih  in  i^wv 
nymtu'i  UeberteUuno  (Chri^tiAJiia,  18Q3).  D^r  Ctavift  m 
dtr  TrinUOi  Gotia  in  dtr  Kitcht  d€M  er^tett  chnstlidun  Jdr- 
hund^tg  naehoewi^fn  {Leipsicy  1894).  In  Norwe^ui  htpi^ 
lished  a  translatioD  of  the  Book  of  Concord  (Ctuvtiulk 
1861):  an  ess  ay  upon  the  Wandering  Jew  (1S62):  ■  b» 
mentary  on  tbo  Brst  blx  cbapterfl  of  Ismali  <I867);  a  b» 
toncal  essay  on  the  confession  of  fajth  at  baptism  (I^IX  41 
Abmiiajn'a  triftl  and  Jacob's  ^fcHtlin*  with  Cod  (1831); 
on  AbrahaiD'i  call  and  meeting  with  llc]rbi«cd«k  (1^ 
a  ToLume  of  Bib1«  «a«iiiyB  (1884):  ete,  Wiiii  hu  hmi 
G.  C.  JohoBOi)  (q.v,)  he  e^tabUEkheii  in  18S7  tbe  Thuthfld 
Tidtkrift  for  den  tVGn^liMk^tvthertke  Kirke  i  jYorp,  <d 
which  a  volume  appeared  annually  till  ahortJy  ttefan  Cv- 
part  'a  death.  Hon  tofthearticles  were  wri  t  tea  by  tbe  edi  va 
and  In  thin  aad  other  penodtciil^  a  lari;e  DiuDber  of  Ckfpm'i 
writinfls  wo»  oHgi&ally  pubUahed. 

J.  Belsbedl 

CASPAia,   WALTER:    German     theologtan;  k 

at  Sommerhauaen  (a  village  of  Lower  Franecnutl 
June  19,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  unifff- 
ftities  of  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  I^jpsic  ftxim  IStt 
to  186S,  after  which  he  was  pastor  in  MemmingB 
and  Ansbach  until  1883.  In  the  last-named  yetf 
be  was  appointed  associate  profeaaor  of  practid 
theology,  pedagogics,  and  dogmatics^  anduniwmty 
preacher  at  Erjangen,  and  became  full  pfofesaor 
two  years  later.  In  addition  to  contributioai  ^ 
the  Uauck-Her20g  RE  and  briefer  studies,  be  bn 
written:  AuRgswdhtte  Lesestiicke  der  ausidndMm 
Liierai^r  (Munich,  lS77)i  Die  episialisckm  i*ii> 
kopen  nach  der  Au&wahl  von  Dr,  Tkom^isim  iu^ 
tifich-homileivich  erkltirt  (Erlangcn,  1883);  Ditrrfm^ 
geliscke  Konfimuttwn  (Leipeic,  1890);  and  Dif 
geschichtliche  Grundlage  dc^  gegeriwdrtigen  fp&igt 
lUchen  Gemeindelebcns  (1894). 

CAS-SAin>ER,  GEORGIUS :  Roman  Catholic  the 
ologian;  b. at  Pitthem  (IS  m.  s.e.  of  Bruges)  All 
24,  1513;  d.  in  Cologne  Feb.  3,  1566.  He  lecmwi 
at  Brugjes  and  Ghent  on  antiquities,  theology,  wJ 
canon  law,  but  retired  to  Cologne  in  1549  ^e^ 
devoted  himself  to  study.  The  Duke  of  C^\^ 
employed  him  in  an  effort  to  win  back  theAj* 
baptists  in  Duiaburg,  and  still  more  important  vK 
the  charge  of  the  Emperor  Fenlinand  L,  wfct 
endeavored  to  unite  the  Catholics  and  PtiDteataoil 
in  his  territories.  Caasander  hail  already  publishsl 
anonymously  an  irenic  writing,  De  officio  pit  * 
pithlictB  iranqtiillikiti*  vere  amantis  viH  in  Am 
reH^u>ni^  di^dio  (Basel,  1561),  wbicb  elicited  I 
sharp  rejoinder  from  Calvin.  Strict  Rjomit 
Catholics  also  disliked  the  work,  and  it  was  pim^ 
on  the  Lisbon  Index  in  1581.  At  the  emperor'fi  t«- 
qucst  Cassander  prepared  a  Cctrtsultatio  de  artind^  I 
inter  Caiholicos  et  Frotf^nnUs  amtrovergis,  whidi  | 
he  pre&ented  to  Maximilian  IL  in  1564,  Ferdinand 
baving  died  in  the  mean  time  (published  at  Lyonsi 
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1608;  ed.  H.  Grotius,  Amsterdam,  1642).  To 
bring  about  a  union  Cassander  starts  with  the 
"  consensus  "  of  the  most  ancient  church,  expressed 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Though  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  to  be  authoritative,  he  wishes  to  maintain 
the  importance  of  tradition,  especially  of  the  great 
Church  Fathers  (down  to  Gregory  I.);  only  a  dif- 
ference which  concerns  the  position  to  Christ 
himself,  not  "  oplniones  "  or  "  ritus,"  may  become 
a  cause  of  division,  but  the  bond  of  ''  caritas  " 
18  by  no  means  to  be  violated.  In  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  justification, 
he  tries  to  mediate.  He  is  even  inclined  to  give 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  he  will  also  admit  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  as  a  makeshift.  In  the  other 
controversial  questions  (worship  of  saints,  monas- 
tidsm,  indulgences,  papal  power)  he  tries  to  soften 
the  difficulties  and  do  away  with  exaggerations. 
A  recantation  before  his  death  has  been  imputed  to 
him.  It  is  hard  to  save  him  for  the  Roman 
CSatholics,  however,  and  still  less  can  he  be 
daimed  by  the  Protestant  side.  Seckendorf  is 
correct  when  he  says  in  the  Commentariiu  (Frank- 
fort and  Leipsic,  1680,  p.  347):  "  Georgius  Cassan- 
der,  a  good  theologian,  to  be  sure  not  a  Lutheran, 
but  a  lover  of  truth."  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuogbapht:  The  Optra  appeared  Paria,  1616.  Conault 
F.  H.  Reuflch,  Index  der  verboUnen  BUcher,  i.  361  iqq., 
Bonn,  1883. 

CASSEL,  CONFERENCE  OF:  A  religious  col- 
loquy at  Cassel,  July  1-9,  1661,  between  certain 
Refonned  theologians  from  the  University  of 
Marburg  and  Lutheran  theologians  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rinteln,  arranged  by  Landgrave  William 
VI.  of  Hesse.  The  aim  was  to  bring  about  agree- 
ment or  at  least  mutual  toleration.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  some  not  unessential  points,  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  predestination, 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  baptism,  on  which  both 
parties  agreed.  It  was  resolved,  moreover,  not 
to  revile  one  another  in  the  future  because  of  the 
differences  still  remaining,  to  free  sermons  from  the 
burden  of  confessional  polemics,  and  in  any  case 
no  longer  to  attack  an  opponent  personally.  But 
this  peaceful  agreement  did  not  meet  with  a  kind 
reception  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Frederick 
William,  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was, 
to  be  sure,  an  exception,  and  the  Reformed  party 
in  France  and  Holland  were  inclined  to  come  half- 
way; but  the  Lutherans  rejected  the  arrangement 
absolutely.  The  union  became  the  subject  of 
lively  literary  combats,  and  the  final  result  was  a 
further  intensification  of  confessional  differences. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

BiBUOGRAraT:  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  Dm  UniorukoUnquium 
MuCa—elieei,  Marburg,  1861;  H.  Heppe.  Kirchenge- 
aehiehU  beider  Heeaen,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1876;  H.  Landwehr, 
Die  KirehenpolUik  Friedrich  WUhelme,  Berlin,  1894. 

CASSEL,  PAULUS  STEPHANUS  (SELIG):  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Gross-Glogau 
(55  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Feb.  27,  1821; 
d.  at  Friedenau,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  Dec.  23,  1892. 
He  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  studied  history  at 
Berlin,  and  from  1850  to  1856  edited  a  newspaper 
at  Erfurt.    On  May  28,  1855,  he  was  baptized  at 


Btlssleben  near  Erfurt,  and  the  next  year  became 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Erfurt.  In  1859  he 
settled  at  Berlin,  where  he  acted  as  tutor  and  devo- 
ted himself  to  literary  work.  In  1866-67  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  then  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  London  Jewish  Missionary  Society 
and  became  its  minister  at  the  Christuskirche  in 
Berlin.  In  1891  he  resigned  lus  position  and  died 
shortly  afterward.  Cassel  was  a  most  prolific  writer, 
and  his  article  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  to  the  year  1847, 
written  while  still  a  Jew  for  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
AUgemeine  Enq^klopddie,  sect.  II.,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp. 
1-238,  Leipsic,  1850,  is  still  valuable.  By  public 
lectures  delivered  in  different  cities  of  Germany, 
he  tried  to  influence  the  educated  Jews  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  and  baptized  many.  He  also 
combated  anti-Semitism.  Other  works  by  him  in- 
clude the  commentaries  on  Judges  and  Ruth  in 
Lange's  Commentary;  also  Weihnachien,  UraprUnge, 
Brducheund  Aberglauben  (Berlin,  1862);  AUkirch- 
licher  Festkalender  nach  Uraprungen  und  Brduchen 
(1869);  Vom  Wege  nach  Damaskua  (Gotha,  1872); 
Die  Oerechtigkeit  aus  dem  Olauben  (1874);  Daa 
Buck  Esther  (Berlin,  1878);  and  Die  Symbolik  dee 
BMea  (1882).  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

CASSETTA,  cds-setao,  FRANCESCO  DI  PAOLA: 

Italian  cardinal;  b.  at  Rome  Aug.  12,  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Seminary  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1865.  In 
1884  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Amiata 
and  appointed  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  three  years  later  became  titular  archbishop  of 
Nicomedia  and  grand  almoner  to  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
As  titular  patriarch  of  Antioch  he  was  nominated 
vicegerent  of  Rome,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  as 
the  deputy  of  the  cardinal  vicar.  He  was  created 
cardinal  priest  of  Santi  Vito,  Modesto  e  Crescenzia 
in  1899,  and  is  titular  bishop  of  Sabina,  perpetual 
abbot  of  Farfa,  apostolic  visitor  of  the  Hospice 
of  the  Catechumens,  commissioner  for  the  apos- 
tolic visitation  of  the  Italian  dioceses,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregations  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
the  Council,  the  Index,  the  Consistory,  the  Prop- 
aganda, the  Propaganda  for  the  Oriental  Rite, 
and  Indulgences. 

CASSIANf  A  martyr  whose  death  is  described 
by  Prudentius  in  the  m'nth  hymn  of  his  Peristepha- 
non.  The  poet  says  that  he  saw  the  martyr's 
grave  at  Forum  Comelii  (Imola),  with  a  picture  of 
him,  and  that  the  custodian  related  that  Cassian 
had  been  stabbed  by  his  own  pupils  with  their  styli 
and  otherwise  cruelly  handled.  Gregory  of  Tours 
gives  substantially  the  same  account.  The  Mar- 
tyrologium  Hieronymianum  names  Aug.  11  as  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  fact  of  his  martyrdom  at 
Forum  Comelii  need  not  be  doubted,  but  the  man- 
ner related  by  Prudentius  is  improbable,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  date.  (A.  Hauck.) 

CASSIANUS,  cas"st-a'nu8,  JOHANNES:  Monk  of 
the  fifth  century  and  the  real  founder  of  Semi- 
Pelagianism  (q.v.);  b.  probably  in  Provence  c. 
360;  d.  at  Marseilles  c.  435.  He  received  a  thor- 
ough education,  and  then  visited  the  East  with  an 
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older  friend  named  Germanns.  At  Bethlehem  he 
entered  a  cloister,  but  the  desire  to  know  the 
famous  Egyptian  hermits  led  him  and  Germanus 
to  Egypt,  where  they  remained  seven  years,  after 
which  they  revisited  Bethlehem,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Egypt.  Thence  Cassianus  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  became  the  pupil  of  John 
Chrysostom,  who  ordained  him  deacon.  The 
exile  of  Chiysostom  in  403,  however,  obliged  Cas- 
sianus and  Germanus  to  take  refuge  with  Innocent 
I.  When  Cassianus  was  ordained  priest  and 
returned  home  is  unknown,  and  the  fate  of  Ger- 
manus is  equally  imcertain.  At  Marseilles  Cas- 
sianus foimded  two  cloisters,  one  for  monks  and 
the  other  for  nuns,  and  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
after  completing  his  polemic  against  Nestorius. 

His  earliest  work,  written  before  426,  was  en- 
titled De  institutia  ccmobiarum  et  de  octo  princi- 
palium  viHorum  remediU  libri  duodecim,  and  was 
composed  at  the  request  of  Castor,  bishop  of  Apta 
Julia,  who  wished  to  introduce  the  Oriental  and 
especially  the  Egyptian  rules  into  the  monastery 
which  he  had  founded.  His  second  work  was  his 
CoUatUmes  viginH-qtuUtuoTf  completed  before  429. 
Both  were  widely  spread  throughout  the  Occident; 
Benedict  of  Nursia  commanded  that  they  be  read 
to  the  monks  in  the  refectory;  Cassiodorus  es- 
teemed them  highly,  although  he  warned  his  monks 
against  the  heretical  views  of  the  author  con- 
cerning the  freedom  of  the  will;  and  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  them  as  used,  together  with  other 
Oriental  rules,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Yririx. 
A  brief  compend  was  made  by  the  friend  of  Cas- 
sianus, Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  which  served 
as  a  source  for  the  Concordia  regularum  of  Benedict 
of  Aniane. 

The  thirteenth  collation  of  Cassianus  is  impor- 
tant in  the  controversy  on  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
grace.  Against  his  enemies,  who  were  centered 
in  Marseilles,  the  latter  addressed,  shortly  before 
his  death,  his  De  prcedeatinaiione  sanctorum  and 
De  dono  perseveranticBf  his  chief  opponent  being 
Cassianus,  who  in  this  collation  had  enimciated 
the  doctrine  called  Semi-Pelagianism  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  although  it  might  more  properly  be  termed 
Semi-Augustinianism,  since  Cassianus  separated 
himself  sharply  from  Pelagius  and  branded  him 
as  a  heretic,  while  he  felt  himself  in  complete  har- 
mony with  Augustine.  His  Greek  training,  how- 
ever, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestina- 
tion, particular  grace,  and  the  absolute  denial  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  Cassianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognized  the  necessity  of  divine  grace 
throughout  the  process  of  salvation,  while  postu- 
lating the  existence  of  free  will  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  operation  of  grace,  and  asserting 
that  God  never  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
even  in  such  an  extraordinary  case  as  the  conver- 
sion of  Paul.  He  regarded  it  as  a  religious  axiom, 
therefore,  that  salvation  through  Christ  is  not 
restricted  to  a  small  niunber  of  the  elect,  but  is 
intended  for  all.  This  non-Augustinian  concept 
of  the  process  of  salvation  conditions  Cassianus's 
view  of  original  sin.  He  believed  that  the  fall 
of  Adam  had  brought  destruction  on  the  whole 


human  race,  although  it  still  retained  the  power 
to  seek  goodness  in  virtue  of  its  original  state  ot 
immortality,  wisdom,  and  complete  freedom  of  the 
will.  After  the  victory  of  a  modified  Augustiniaii- 
ism  at  the  Synod  of  Orange  in  529,  the  doctrinei 
of  Cassianus  were  generally  regarded  as  heterodox, 
although  this  did  not  injure  his  fame  as  a  monastie 
author,  and  in  southern  Gaul  he  was  officially 
honored  as  a  saint.     See  Semi-Pelaoianism. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Cassianus  oecame 
involved  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  archdeacon  Leo  (later  Pope  Leo  I.) 
wrote  his  De  incamaUone  Domini  contra  Neatarum 
libri  seplemf  the  date  being  subsequent  to  the 
letters  written  by  Nestorius  to  Pope  Celestine  in 
430.  The  work  lacks  the  importance  which  it  would 
otherwise  possess  as  the  only  extensive  contribu- 
tion of  an  Occidental  to  the  Nestorian  oontrovefsy, 
through  its  restriction  to  personal  attacks  on  the 
opponent  of  its  author  and  a  complete  omianon 
of  positive  and  independent  Christological  state- 
ments. Cassianus  sought  to  prove  that  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  had  existed  from  eternity  and  had 
never  been  renoimced,  so  that  Mary  must  be  called 
not  merely  the  mother  of  Christ,  as  Nestorius 
taught,  but  the  mother  of  God.  The  work  is 
especially  valuable  as  showing  the  close  S3rmpathy 
of  the  interests  and  methods  of  Nestorianism  and 
Pelagianism,  while  Cassianus,  following  the  Gallic 
monk  Leporius,  who  had  renoimced  Pelagianism 
in  426,  held  that  Christ  possessed  in  a  sin^e  pe^ 
son  the  two  coexistent  substances  of  God  and  man. 

(G.  GrOtzmacher.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Opera,  ed.  A.  Gaxius,  ivere  publtahed 
at  Douai.  1616,  reprinted  in  MPL,  xlix.,  1.;  best  ed.  by 
M.  Petachenig,  in  C8EL,  2  voU.,  1886-88.  An  Ei«. 
transl.,  with  a  well-written  Lift,  is  oontained  in  NPNF, 
2d  eeries.  zi.  163  sqq.  Consult:  G.  F.  Wi^gfin,  Pra^- 
maiiscKe  Dartiellung  deM  AugtitHmmtB  und  Pelagiamumm, 
ii.  7-153,  Berlin.  1833;  A.  Harnack,  DogmenotmAkkk,  iiL 
154.  Tubingen.  1897,  Eng.  tranal..  y.  246  sqq.,  253  ■qq. 
Boston,  1890;  A.  Hooh.  Dis  Lehn  dea  J.  Cossmm  wm 
Natur  und  Onade,  Freiburg,  1895. 

CASSIANUS,  JULIUS.    See  Docetibm;  Encra- 

TTTES. 

CASSIODORUS,  cas^'si-o-dd'HTS  (CASSIODO- 
RIUS),  MAGNUS  AURELIUS:  Roman  historian, 
statesman,  and  monk;  b.  at  Scylacium  (the  nxxi- 
em  Squillace,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  40  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Gosenza),  Calabria,  c.  480;  d.  in  the  monai- 
tery  of  Vivarium,  near  Scylacium,  c.  570.  Ow-  j 
ing  to  the  esteem  in  which  his  father  was  bdd 
by  Theodoric,  a  public  career  was  early  open  to 
him;  and  he  pursued  it  until  he  had  reached  the 
highest  dignities  under  the  Ostrogothic  monarcfas. 
He  stood  in  close  personal  relations  with  Theod- 
oric, with  whose  efforts  to  bring  about  a  fuaon 
between  the  Gennanic  and  Roman  elements  among 
his  subjects  he  thoroughly  sympathised.  About 
540  he  retired  from  public  life  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  monastery  founded  by  him  on  his  own 
estates  at  Vivarium.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work,  of  which  he  had  already  made 
a  beginning  amidst  his  political  activity,  and 
pursued  it  zealously  until  his  ninety-third  year. 
He  insisted  on  the  duty  of  intellectual  labor  for 
his  monks,  helped  their  studies  by  eveiy  meam    ' 
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in  his  power y  of  which  his  own  example  was  not 
the  least,  and  so  contributed  largely  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tradition  which  made  the  monas- 
teries, especially  of  the  Benedictine  order,  the 
homes  of  learning  throughout  the  dark  ages. 

His  literary  work,  like  his  life,  falls  into  two 
periods.  To  the  first  belong  a  consular  chronicle 
written  in  519;  twelve  books  of  Gothic  history, 
composed  in  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of  fusion  already 
referred  to,  known  to  us  only  in  the  recast  version 
of  Jordanes,  De  origine  actibusque  Getarum  (the 
work  of  Cassiodorus  seems  to  have  borne  the  same 
title);  panegyrics  on  the  kings  and  queens  of  the 
Goths,  of  which  only  dubious  fragments  remain; 
a  collection  (made  about  538)  of  rescripts  com- 
posed by  him  during  his  long  and  varied  official 
life,  and  foimulas  of  appointment  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  offices,  in  twelve  books,  under  the  title 
Varia ;  a  small  philosophical  work,  De  animal 
written  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
VaricBj  at  the  request  of  friends,  whose  questions 
about  the  soul  he  answers,  following  Claudianus 
Mamertus  and  Augustine.  The  last-named  work 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  to  those  of  the  second 
period.  The  most  important  of  these,  composed 
probably  in  544,  is  the  InstUutiones  divinarum  et 
scfctdarium  liiierarum  (or  better  lectionum).  The 
first  book  is  devoted  to  spiritual  learning,  the 
second  to  secular;  and  both  together  form  the  first 
part  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  designed 
by  Cassiodorus  for  the  Western  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  own  monks.  The  first  book  is  only 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology,  explaining 
the  most  important  preliminary  knowledge  re- 
quired and  the  literary  helps  at  the  student's  com- 
mand for  his  further  education;  the  second  gives 
brief  compendiums  of  various  branches  of  secular 
learning.  To  this  the  last  work  of  Cassiodorus, 
De  orOiographiat  forms  a  supplement.  Another 
Toluminous  theological  work,  begun  before  the 
InstUuHones  but  finished  long  after,  was  a  full 
explanation  of  the  Psalms  in  their  threefold  aspect, 
spiritual,  historical,  and  symbolic.  He  wrote 
other  exegetical  works,  of  which  his  CompUxiones 
in  epistoUu  et  acta  apostolorum  et  apocalypsin  is 
still  extant.  Of  much  greater  value  to  posterity  is 
his  Historia  ecdesiaetica  tripartita  in  twelve  books, 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  Greek  historians 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  whose  works 
he  had  translated  by  Epiphanius.  It  is  in  no  sense 
an  original  work,  and  is  put  together  in  a  patchwork 
fashion;  but  it  filled  up  a  great  gap  in  the  general 
Western  knowledge  of  church  history,  and,  incom- 
plete as  it  is,  was  the  principal  handbook  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  its  period. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Varia  and  Oratumum  reti^ta, 
with  introduction,  are  in  MOH^  Auct.  ant.,  xii.  1-385, 
45»-484:  the  Varia  are  alao  in  MPL,  Ixix.  The 
LtUere  of  Caaaiodaru§,  a  Condensed  Tranal.  of  the  Varia, 
•d.  T.  Hodgkin.  appeared  London.  1886.  Consult:  A. 
OUeris,  Caeaiodore,  coneervateur  dee  livree  de  Vantitiuiti 
laHne,  Paris.  1841;  R.  Kdpke,  Deuteche  Forechunoen. 
IHe  AnfUnge  dee  KAnigtume,  pp.  78-04.  Berlin,  1859; 
A.  Thorbecke,  Caeeiodorue  Senator,  Heidelberg,  1867; 
A.  Frans.  .V.  Aureliue  Caeeiodoriue  Senator,  Rreslau.  1872; 
H.  Ton  Sybel,  Entetehung  dee  deutechen  KUnigtutne,  pp. 
184-206,  Frankfort,  1881;   A.  Ebert,  GetehiehU  der  Li- 


teraiur  dee  MiUdaUere,  i.  198.  498-514,  Leipne.  1889. 
For  further  literature  consult  Potthast,  Wemveieer, 
p.  198. 

CASSOCK.  See  Vestments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

CASTELL,  EDMUND:  English  Orientalist;  b.  at 
East  Hatley  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Cambridge),  Cambridge- 
shire, 1606;  d.  at  Higham  Gobion  (10  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Bedford),  Bedfordshire,  1685.  He  studied  at 
flmmanuel  and  St.  John's  colleges,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1625;  M.A.,  1628;  B.D.,  1635;  D.D.,  1661). 
He  assisted  Walton  on  his  Polyglot  (1657),  con- 
tributing the  editions  of  the  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  other  (unac- 
knowledged) portions,  and  also  spent  freely  of  his 
own  fortune  for  the  work.  In  1669  he  brought  out 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  London,  his  Lexicon 
HeptaglotUnif  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum, 
SamarUanum,  Mthiopicum,  Arabicum,  eonjunctim  ; 
et  Pereicum  separatim,  specially  prepared  to  sup- 
plement the  Polyglot.  This  work  was  the  result  of 
eighteen  years  of  the  most  unremitting  labor, 
cost  the  author  £12,000,  and  left  him  ruined  in 
fortime  and  health.  His  work  was  enthusiastically 
received  on  the  Continent,  but  neglected  in  Eng- 
land. Late  in  life  he  received  some  favor  from 
the  king,  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  in 
1666,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  1667,  and  was  successively 
vicar  of  Hatfield  Peverell,  Essex;  rector  of  Wode- 
ham  Walter,  Essex;  and  rector  of  Higham  Gobion. 

Biblxoorapht:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliat, 
iii.  883,  4  yob..  London,  1813-20;  twenty-three  of  his 
letters  appear  in  J.  Lichtfoot,  Whole  Worke,  ed.  J.  R. 
Pitman,  13  vols.,  London,  1822-25.  Consult  DNB,  iz. 
271-272. 

CAST£LLIO(N),  SEBASTIAinJS  (SEBASTIEN 
CHATEILLON):  French  Reformer;  b.  at  Saint- 
Martin  du  Fresne  (30  m.  w.  of  Geneva)  1515;  d.  at 
Basel  Dec.  29,  1563.  He  pursued  his  studies  under 
difficult  circumstances  until  he  became  tutor  to  three 
young  noblemen.  In  1540  he  went  to  Strasburg, 
lived  in  Calvin's  house,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Geneva,  where  on  Calvin's  recommendation  he  be- 
came rector  of  the  high  school.  But  disagreement 
soon  arose  between  him  and  the  great  Reformer, 
Castellio  holding  views  of  his  own  concerning 
election  and  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  re- 
garding the  Song  of  Solomon  as  an  erotic  poem 
which  should  be  excluded  from  the  canon.  He 
left  Geneva  in  1544  and  settled  in  Basel,  where  he 
lived  in  great  poverty  till  1552,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  literature.  His  first 
publication  was  Dialogi  sacri  (Geneva,  1543;  Eng. 
transl.,  The  History  of  the  Bible,  coUeeted  into  119 
dialogues,  London,  1715;  again  under  the  title, 
YoiUh^s  ScripHtre  Remembrancer ,  1743),  much  used 
as  a  school-book.  In  1551  he  published  in  Basel 
his  chief  work,  an  elegant  annotated  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward 
VI.  of  England  (12th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1778).  The 
notes  gave  offense,  as  they  betrayed  skepticism 
as  to  the  attainability  of  religious  truth,  and  the 
dedication,  a  noble  plea  for  religious  toleration, 
was  unacceptable  to  the  age.  In  1555  he  published 
at  Basel  a  complete  French  translation  of  the  Bible, 
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with  a  dedication  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  It  also 
had  notes,  but  is  not  of  great  importance.  He  was 
violently  attacked  by  Calvin  and  Beaa  because  of 
his  criticism  of  their  conduct  in  burning  Servetus, 
but  defended  himself  vigorously  in  his  De  hasretir 
dst  writing  imder  the  pen-name  of  Martinus  Bel- 
lius  (Basel,  1554);  and  in  Contra  libeUum  Calvini,  in 
gtio  ostendere  conatur  hcsreticos  jure  gladii  coercendot 
esse.  Calvin's  influence  suppressed  the  latter,  and 
it  was  not  published  till  1612. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Buisson,  8Sb.  C<MteUum,  ta  vie  €t  90U 
ctuvre,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1892  (i.,  p.  xvii.  gives  literature  oon- 
oerning  him;  ii.  341  sqq.  gives  list  of  his  writings);  C.  Jarrin, 
Deux  oubliie;  SSb.  Caatellion,  Leonard  Raele,  Paris,  1805. 

CASTOR,  SAINT:  According  to  legend,  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Maximin  of  Treves,  who  had  an  influ- 
ential career  as  a  missionary  and  ascetic  on  the 
lower  Moselle.  But  these  assertions  can  not  be 
traced  further  back  than  the  Carolingian  period; 
and  nothing  is  said  of  him  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  had  a  great  devotion  to  Maximin.  His  relics 
are  said  to  have  been  miraculously  discovered  imder 
Bishop  Weomad  (d.  791).  They  were  first  placed 
at  Carden  on  the  Moselle  (the  Roman  Caradunum); 
but  in  836  a  part  of  them  was  translated  to  Co- 
blenz  (of  which  city  Castor  has  since  been  known 
as  the  patron)  by  Archbishop  Hetti  of  Treves,  and 
preserved  in  the  minster  foimded  there  by  him. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

CASUISTRY:  The  name  of  a  special  form  of 
discipline,  or  branch  of  ethics,  constituting  a  some- 
what elaborated  scheme  of  doctrine  concerning 
proper  moral  action  in  single  and  concrete  instances. 
The  evaluation  of  this  kind  of  activity  evolves 
itself  generally  as  consequence  of  a  lawful  and 
rightful  apprehension  of  the  moral  walk,  whereby 
we  accentuate  external  conduct  according  to  defi- 
nite prescriptive  rules.  Coordinately  with  a  fim- 
damental  moral  code  for  this  action,  certain  ethical 
norms  with  legal  adjimcts  were  in  practical  opera- 
tion so  far  back  as  the  Jewish  "  scribes  and  Phar- 
isees." Jesus  came  forward  in  sharpest  contrast 
with  this  casuistical  doctrine  of  morals. 
Teaching  As  he  suffered  his  disciples  to  become 
of  Jesus  derivately  participant  of  his  integral 
and  Paul,  community  with  God,  he  kindled  in 
them  a  love  to  God,  which  was  to 
verify  itself  in  love  to  men.  To  this  love  he  brought 
back  the  conception  of  the  Law  fulfilled;  and  accord- 
ingly he  teaches  in  the  place  of  casuistry  a  direction 
of  life  spontaneously  individual.  Even  where  he 
appears  himself  to  set  up  casuistical  requirements 
(Matt.  V.  21  sqq.,  vi.  1  sqq.,  xxii.  17  sqq.;  Luke 
xiv.  3  sqq.)  it  is  always  expressly  in  order  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Law,  over  against  legalizing  constructiveness. 
These  thoughts  were  but  dialectically  expanded 
through  Paul's  epistles,  inasmuch  as  he  teaches 
that  faith  in  God's  grace  in  Christ  has  its  operation 
in  the  love  which  fulfils  the  requirements  of  God's 
will  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Yet 
he  knew  that  even  though  faith  and  love  be  present, 
Btill  the  certainty  is  not  immediately  vouchsafed 
as  to  what  is  right  in  this  or  that  particular  in- 
stance (Rom.  xii.  2;  Phil.  i.  9,  10).    He,  therefore. 


dwells  on  a  persistently  proving  examinaticm  of 
God's  will,  and  gives  corresponding  instructions  to 
his  own  congregations;  which  instructions  now 
and  then  through  their  touching  upon  particular 
conditions  have  a  certain  casuistic  stamp  about 
them  (cf.  I  Cor.  vii.  8,  10);  but,  in  distinction  from 
every  form  of  casuistic  legsdism  by  means  of  morally 
postulated  direction,  they  seek  to  develop  the  proper 
moral  consciousness  of  the  congregations  them* 
selves. 

But  even  early  in  the  postapostolic  age»  the 
tendency  set  in,  coordinately  with  a  one-sided 
intellectualizing  conception  of  the  faith,  to  regu- 
late by  outward  legaHsm  the  moral  life  as  thus 
robbed  of  its  religious  mainspring;  and  the  same 
tendency  involv^  the  casuistical  treatment  of 
ethics.  Still  further  was  this  disposition  fostered 
in  Western  theology  through  the  influence  of 
Stoicism,  and  in  part  through  the  legalizing  devel- 
opment of  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  It  shows  itself 
even  in  Augustine,  despite  his  obliteration  of 
ethics,  and  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  the  en- 
tire Western  Catholic  ethical  system.  What  min- 
istered still  more  widely  to  the  development  of 
casuistry  was  the  very  early  and  momentously 
elaborated  ecclesiastical  institution  of 
Devel-  penance,  with  the  infliction  of  ecde- 
opment  of  siastical  penalties  for  individual  sins. 

Casuistry.  The  appertaining  customary  rules  of 
the  ancient  forms  of  procedure  and 
the  relevantly  codified  decrees  of  separate  synods 
were  brought  together,  supplemented,  and  arranged 
by  the  compilers.  There  thus  arose  the  definite 
manuals  on  penance  for  the  use  of  confessors; 
among  which  the  best  known  were  those  attributed 
to  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  (d.  690) 
and  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  735).  A  still  greater 
amplification  of  casuistry  was  promoted  by  the 
entire  method  of  the  scholastic  ethics,  with  its 
subtle  disputations;  by  the  Influence  of  the  canon- 
ical repetition;  and  by  the  universally  obUgatory 
institution  of  auricular  confession  (1215).  Under 
such  influences  there  arose  a  distinctive  system- 
atic discipline,  which  in  contradistinction  to  the 
philosophic  and  legal  came  to  be  designated  as 
theological  casuistry.  The  scholars  who  cultivated 
the  same  constituted,  under  the  name  of  casuists 
or  schemists,  both  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  at 
Roman  Catholic  universities  much  later  still,  a 
special  class  of  teachers,  notably  so  as  against  the 
canonists.  The  writings  which  embodied  this  dis- 
cipline were  the  so-csdled  "  summcB  of  cases  of 
conscience "  {summcB  casuum  canscienHce),  Of 
these  the  most  ancient  was  compiled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Raymond  of  Peflaforte  (printed 
at  Lyons,  1719).  There  then  followed  a  good  many 
such  writings  while  scholasticism  was  approaching 
the  term  of  its  decay  through  the  fourt^nth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  most  renowned  of  these 
summcBf  which  are  usually  designated  in  brief  by 
the  author's  name  or  birthplace,  are  the  following: 
the  Astesana  (printed  1468,  and  often);  PUaneUa 
(written  1338;  printed,  Paris,  1470);  Pacifica 
(written  c.  1470;  printed,  Venice,  1576);  Raaella  ; 
Angelica;  and  lastly  the  one  usually  known  as 
summa    summarum :     properly    the    compilation 
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merely  of  Sylvester  Prierias,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  period. 

As  the  Reformers  revived  the  Pauline  idea  of  a 
free  motive  power  in  faith,  casuistry  proper  was 
fundamentally  set  aside,  and  they  even  occasion- 
ally declared  themselves  expressly  opposed  to  it 
(Calvin, "  Institutes,"  IV.  x.  1  sqq.;  Luther,  Resol.  i, 
concL  Ecc.,  ii.)-  Existing  oonctitions  nevertheless 
gave  rise  to  a  certain  evangelical  counterpart  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  casuistry.  The  Reformatory 
movement  introduced  a  multitude  of  new  problems 
in  morality.  So  in  difficult  contingencies  people 
frequently  appealed  for  enlightenment  to  the 
Reformers  and  other  persons  of  esteem,  or  in 
turn  to  the  theological  faculties.  In  this  way  the 
collected  letters  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 

Casuistry  as  well  as  Melanchthon's  coimsels 
in  Proles-  {BerathscMagungen,    etc.,    issued    by 

tantism.  Petzel,  1601),  have  furnished  copious 
illustrations  at  large  in  the  matter  of 
evangelical  resolutions  of  conscience.  The  sys- 
tematic collections  of  faculty  decisions  (Theaaurua 
eonsUiorum,  etc.,  by  Dedekenn;  Gerhard's  In 
richtigerer  Ordnung,  1676)  even  early  denote  the 
transition  to  a  distinctive  evangelical  casuistry. 
The  more  legalizing  spirit  of  the  post-Reformation 
era  became  thus  practically  effective.  Even  here, 
however,  the  various  particular  moral  transactions 
were  not  viewed,  in  their  development,  as  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  casuistry,  but  as  fruits  of  faith, 
of  knowledge  in  part,  and  of  the  life  according  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Reformed  theology  took 
prec^ence  in  the  elaboration  of  casuistry.  The 
first  treatise  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Cambridge 
professor  William  Perkins  (d.  1602;  see  Perkins, 
William),  Decisions  of  Certain  Cases  (originally 
in  English;  Latin  by  Mager,  1603),  of  a  strict 
Puritan  tone.  A  similar  book  of  kindred  thought 
was  written  by  his  pupil  the  Scotchman  William 
Ames  (De  conscientiaf  Amsterdam,  1630).  Some- 
what prior  to  this,  the  Grerman  theologian  Alstedt 
had  published  a  work  on  casuistry  (Theologia 
casuuMf  Hanover,  1621).  But  although  he  rep- 
resented casuistry  as  a  singularly  important  science, 
there  were  in  the  Reformed  Church  only  a 
few  English  theologians  that  still  espoused  cas- 
uistry. The  first  Lutheran  work  on  casuistiy 
grew  out  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Baldwin 
at  Wittenberg  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
casuistry,  and  with  the  design  of  systematically 
setting  forth  the  import  of  the  faculty's  opinions. 
His  manuscript  was  published  after  his  death  by 
the  Wittenberg  Theological  Faculty  (Tractatus  de 
casibus  conscientia,  Frankfort,  1659).  Of  the 
remaining  Lutheran  writings  of  this  nature,  there 
should  still  be  noted  the  works  of  Dannhauer  (1679), 
Bechmann  (1692),  and  Johannes  Olearius  (1699). 
Pietism,  although  Spener's  views  on  moral  ques- 
tions {Theologische  Bedenken,  1700;  Letzte  theo- 
logisehe  Bedenken,  1711)  have  a  casuistical  tone, 
still  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  shelving  of  cas- 
uistry, in  that  it  deepened  the  understanding  with 
reference  to  the  interidependency  of  the  Christian's 
total  transactions  with  his  religious-moral  basic 
intuitions.  After  Buddeus  in  his  moral  theology 
had  shown  casuistiy  to  be  superfluous,  only  isolated 


works  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ethics  of  the  Jesuits  came  to  be  out  and  out 
casuistical.  And  even  apart  from  them,  in  that 
quarter,  casuistiy  was  cultivated  (cf .  P.  Lambertini, 
Casus  conscienticB,  Augsburg,  1763;  S.  Sobiech, 
Compendium  theologia  moralis,  Breslau,  1822). 

F.  SiBFFBRT. 
Bzbuoobapht:  F.  D.  llaurioe,  Th*  Canacienee:  Leeiuns 
on  Caauiatry,  London,  1872;  K.  F.  8t&udUn,  GeachiehU 
dar  duriaUidtan  Moral,  Q^ttingen,  1808;  W.  M.  L.  de 
Wette,  Chriaaieha  SUUnlahre,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  BerUn,  1821; 
8.  Pike  and  8.  Hayward,  Ralioioua  Caaaa  of  Conaeienea, 
new  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1809;  C.  Beard.  Port  Royal,  pp. 
262-291,  London,  1861;  J.  Cook,  The  Conacienea,  Boe- 
ton,  1879;  W.  Gaas,  QaadiidUa  der  chriaaiehen  Ethik,  i..  ii., 
parte  1-2.  Berlin.  1881-87;  W.  T.  Davison.  The  Chria- 
Han  Conaeianca,  a  ContrHmtion  to  Ethiea,  London.  1888; 
C.  E.  Luthardt.  Oaachichta  der  duriaaiehen  Ethik,  2  vols.. 
Leipsic.  1888-93.  Many  of  the  treatises  on  ethics  deal 
with  the  subject  of  casuistry. 

CASUS  RESERVATI  ("Reserved  Cases"):  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  cases  in  which  abso- 
lution can  be  given  only  by  a  priest  specially  author- 
ised. The  practise  of  such  reservation  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  granted  the  power  of 
absolution  only  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors 
(John  xz.  21-23),  and  that  the  pope  and  bishops 
have  thus  the  right  to  reserve  to  themselves  as 
much  of  this  power  as  in  their  judgment  the  good 
of  the  Church  requires.  This  view  is  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  CJoimcil  of  Trent  (Sess.  XIV., 
cap.  vii.,  de  TpesnUentia,  11).  The  cases  in  question 
are  "  certain  graver  cases  of  offense,"  "  certain 
more  atrocious  and  graver  offenses  " — grave  external 
sins,  definitely  completed  and  specifically  deter- 
mined by  the  legislator,  i.e.,  by  the  pope  or  bishop. 
The  details  were  gradually  fixed  in  practise.  Or- 
dinarily speaking,  the  popes  reserved  to  themselves 
only  sins  for  which  excommunication  was  the  pen- 
alty, from  which  only  the  apostolic  see  could  re- 
lease the  culprit,  though  there  are  some  to  which 
this  did  not  apply.  The  principal  instances  are 
those  named  in  the  bull  In  ccena  Domini  (q.v.). 
Where,  in  these  cases,  the  sin  is  not  matter  of  public 
knowledge,  the  bishops  are  allowed  to  absolve  (in 
person  or  by  deputy)  in  foro  conscientice  ;  and  other 
cases  reserved  to  the  pope  are  placed  in  their  juris- 
diction by  their  quinquennial  faculties  (see  Fac- 
ulties). The  constitution  Apostolica  sedis  of  Pius 
IX.  (1869)  gives  precise  details  on  the  different 
classes  of  reserved  cases  at  the  present  day.  The 
cases  reserved  to  the  bishops  vary  according  to  the 
locality;  in  general,  they  include  a  number  of  the 
graver  sins,  certain  forms  of  unchastity,  homicide, 
breach  of  the  seal  of  confession  by  priests,  etc. 
Bishops  commonly  depute  their  powers  over  a 
number  of  these  cases  to  subordinates,  either  per- 
manently or  for  special  seasons.  In  all  kinds  of 
reserved  cases,  however,  a  penitent  may  be  ab- 
solved by  any  priest  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
such  as  approaching  death.  (E.  Friedbero.) 
Bxbuographt:  M.    Hausmann,   Oeaehichie  der   pfkpatlichan 

RaaervatfdUe,   New  York.    1868;  H.   C.   Lea.   Hiatory  of 

Auricular  Confeaaion  and  Induloencaa  in  the  LaHn  Churdi, 

L  312  sqq..  Philadelphia,  1896. 

CASWALL,  EDWARD:  Hymn-writer;  b.  at 
Yateley  (35  m.  w.s.w.  of  London),  Hampshire,  July 
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15,  1814;  d.  at  the  Oratory,  Edgbaston,  near 
Birmingham,  Jan.  2,  1878.  He  studied  at  Brase- 
nose  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1836;  M.A.,  1838);  was 
curate  of  Stratford-sub-Castle,  near  Salisbury, 
1840-47;  in  1850  he  joined  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  imder  Newman,  to  whose  influence  his 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  was  due.  He 
wrote  original  poems,  but  is  best  known  for  his 
translations  from  the  Roman  breviary  and  other 
Latin  sources,  which  are  marked  by  faithfulness 
to  the  original  and  purity  of  rhythm.  They  were 
published  in  Lyra  Catholica,  containing  all  the 
breviary  and  missal  hymns  (London,  1849);  The 
Masque  of  Mary  (1858);  and  A  May  Pageant 
(1865).  Hymns  and  Prose  (1873)  is  the  three 
books  combined  with  many  of  the  hymns  rewritten 
or  revised. 

CATACOMBS.    See  Cemeteries,  I.;  II.,  3;  III.,  1. 

CATAFALQUE:  A  structure  erected  to  repre- 
sent a  corpse  lying  in  state,  decorated  with  em- 
blems of  mourning  (also  called  tumbaj  castrum 
doloris).  The  custom  of  erecting  such  structures 
arose  in  the  Catholic  Church  when  the  corpse  of 
the  deceased  was  no  longer  brought  into  the  church, 
where,  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  the  office  of 
the  dead,  the  requiem-mass,  and  the  Libera  were 
to  be  sung,  before  the  interment.  The  object  of 
the  catafalque  was  to  keep  the  older  custom  in 
mind,  and  to  add  greater  solemnity  to  the  service 
The  bier  is  covered  with  black  hangings,  and  sur- 
rounded with  lights.  The  officiating  priest  sprin- 
kles it  with  holy  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purifying 
blood  of  Christ  and  the  water  of  eternal  life,  and 
then  censes  it  as  a  token  of  honor  to  the  body  of 
the  deceased,  which  has  been  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  prayers  for  the 
departed  soul  which  are  to  go  up  as  a  sweet  savor 
before  the  Lord. 

CA-TALDUS:  According  to  legend,  a  native  of 
Ireland  and  bishop  there  of  a  place  called  Rachan, 
otherwise  unknown.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  to  have  been  directed 
in  a  vision  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  at 
Tarentum.  With  signs  and  wonders  he  performed 
his  mission,  became  bishop  of  Tarentum  or  even 
archbishop,  and  converted  the  entire  region  before 
his  death.  The  historical  fact  which  imderlies 
the  legend  is  probably  that  a  pious  Irislunan 
named  Cataldus  or  Cathaldus  ( =  Cathal  or  Cathald, 
a  real  Irish  name)  preached  in  Lower  Italy.  His 
time  can  not  be  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  The  veneration  of  Cataldus  begins  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  His  relics  were  discovered 
in  1071,  and  many  churches  are  dedicated  to  him 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  also  in  France,  where  he  is 
honored  as  St.  Carthauld  or  St.  Catas.  He  is 
commemorated  on  Mar.  8,  May  8,  and  May  10, 
the  last  being  the  day  of  his  death  according  to  the 
Martyrologium  Romanum. 

(O.  ZOCKLERt.) 

Ribltooraphy:  A  SB,  May,  ii.  668-577;  J.  Colgan,  Acta 
tanctorum  veteriM  et  majori»  Scotice  aive  Hibemice,  pp. 
544-662.  Louvain,  1645;  Lanigan,  Eccl.  HUt.,  iii.  121- 
128;  J.  Healy.  Insula  Sanctorum,  pp.  467-465,  Dublin, 
1890. 


CATECHESIS,  CATECHETICS. 

Oricin  and  Sisnifioation  of  the  Terms  (§1). 

Divergent  Views  of  the  Object  of  CatecheaiB  (§  2). 

True  Aim  of  CatechesiB  ({  3). 

Methods  of  Catechedfl  ($  4). 

Practical  Application  of  CatechesiB  (§  5). 

Relation  of  Cateohesis  to  Confirmation  ($  6). 

The  education  which  the  Christian  Church  im- 
parts to  its  immature  members  through  its  chosen 
servants,  and  the  theory  of  this  education,  is  called 
catechesis.  The  Greek  word  katichein  meani 
literally  "  to  sound  downward."  Hippocrates,  con- 
necting it  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  sig- 
nified by  it  the  oral  instruction  which  the  ph3rBician 
imparts  to  the  layman  concerning  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  disease.  Lucian  applied  the  word 
in  a  similar  sense  to  the  relation  of  the  dramatic 
poet  to  his  audience.  Thus  it  gradually  came  to 
denote  the  making  of  an  oral  communication  to 
another  (Acts  xxi.  21,  24),  or  the  instruction  of 
another.     It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 

1.  Origin    religious    instruction    in    Luke    i.    4; 
and  Signifi-  Acts  xviii.  25;    Rom.  ii.   18;    I  Cor. 

cation  of  xdv.  19;  Gal.  vi.  6.  In  ecclesiastical 
the  Terms,  usage  it  signified  preparation  of 
adults  for  baptism  (see  Catbchu- 
menate).  Here  instruction  was  the  principal, 
but  not  the  only  factor;  heart,  will,  and  conduct 
were  to  be  influenced.  The  word  catecheids, 
therefore,  properly  covers  the  whole  training  given 
by  the  Church  to  its  children.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Christian  pedagogics  in  that  it  furnishes 
only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
while  pedagogics  leads  to  a  detailed  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

In  the  ancient  Church  ecclesiastical  education 
began  as  soon  as  a  heathen  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  be  received  into  the  Church.  He  was  thai 
accepted  among  the  catechumens  and  bore  the 
name  of  Christian.  Nowadays  Christian  educa- 
tion is  concerned  no  longer  primarily  with  the 
heathen,  but  with  the  children  of  Christians.  They 
are  baptized  in  infancy,  on  condition  that  their 
parents  promise  to  give  them  a  Christian  education. 
Moreover,  the  baptized,  when  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  must  evince  a  desire  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Church,  and  give  promise  of  Christian 
conduct. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  aim  of  eccle- 
siastical education.  This  can  not  be  intellectual 
only;  for  catechesis  is  to  lead  to  Christian  feeling, 
to  a  Christian  formation  of  will  and  conduct.  Nor 
is  it  merely  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  teach- 
ings and  commandments  of  the  Church;  for 
catechesis  is  intended  to  lead  to  personal  convic- 
tion. Others  have  considered  qualification  for  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  its  aim,  but  this  definition  begs 
the  question;  for  who  is  really  qualified 

2.  Diver-    for  the  Lord's  Supper?    Others  regard 
gent  Views  living  faith  as  the  aim  of  Christian  edu- 

of  the       cation;  but  children  of  Christian  par- 
Object  of  ents  can  not  be  regarded  aA  unbelievers. 
Catechesis.  They  come  from  Christian  surround- 
ings and  possess  already  a  certain  un- 
conscious faith  in  God  and  the  Savior;  ecclesiastical 
education  is  rather  to  confirm  this  implicit  faith 
and  develop  it  into  Christian  conviction  and  conduct. 
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Thus  faith  is  the  presupposition  of  ecclesiastical 
education,  but  not  its  aim.  As  to  what  this  really 
is,  Scripture  does  not  give  a  definite  answer;  the 
distinction,  however,  between  immature  and  mature 
Christians  (I  Cor.  iii.  1;  Eph.  iv.  13;  Heb.  v.  12) 
brings  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  There 
is  a  childlike  faith  in  the  Lord  which  is  still  ignorant 
and  without  a  firm  hold,  and  there  is  a  faith  of  the 
adult  who  has  attained  a  convinced  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  and  a  certain  perfection  in  Christian 
conduct.  Whoever  of  his  own  will  and  upon  the 
basis  of  his  faith  seeks  communion  with  Christ 
in  the  means  of  grace  and  in  prayer  is  mature, 
and  ecclesiastical  education  exists  for  the  piupose 
of  attaining  that  maturity.  It  is  evident  that  no 
definite  age  can  be  laid  down  for  such 

3.  True  Aim  an    attainment,    because    faith    and 

of  Christian    conduct    are    based    upon 

Catechesis.  moral  freedom.  Matiuity  depends 
altogether  upon  the  individual,  and 
can  not  be  affirmed  of  any  one  because  the  heart 
can  not  be  read.  On  that  accoimt  every  person 
must  be  considered  mature  who  possesses  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  Christian  truth  and  who 
promises  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Maturity  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  a  qualification  for  the  reception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  a  child  of  ten  years  may  have 
the  faith  and  knowledge  necessary  for  receiving 
the  sacrament  in  a  becoming  manner,  but  he  is  not 
mature.  Ecclesiastical  education  must  be  con- 
tinued after  the  first  communion.  This  further 
growth  may  be  gradually  attained  by  the  contin- 
uation of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  family  and 
in  the  Church;  but  since  this,  under  the  conditions 
of  modem  life,  is  not  always  applicable,  theologians 
usually  lay  down  the  necessity  of  special  institu- 
tions whose  educational  work  shall  continue  until 
the  attainment  of  maturity. 

Instruction  is  the  principal  although  not  the  only 
means  of  education.  Religious  instruction  is  first 
and  foremost  instruction  of  the  heart,  intended  to 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  But  this  knowledge 
is  based  upon  inner  experiences,  and  these  expe- 
riences again  have  their  foundation  in  observation* 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  nature,  but  more  com- 
pletely in  the  spiritual  life.  This,  as  manifested  in 
Christ,  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  God;  and  as  the 
record  of  this  life  is  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  the 
Bible  is  the  principal  book  of  instruction.  Owing 
to  the  wealth  of  material  contained  therein,  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  condense  and  select 
certain  stories  specially  adapted  for  the  yoimg 
without  paying  particular  attention  to 

4.  Methods  their  connection  as  a  whole.     From 

of  this  book  of  stories  the  pupil  is  grad- 

Catechesis.  ually  led  to  the  Bible  itself.  He  is  to 
memorize  certain  passages  and  read 
different  portions  of  it  in  order  to  penetrate  its 
spirit  and  attain  practise  in  its  use.  The  Gospels, 
some  historical  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Psalms  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Another  source  of  material  for  religious  instruction 
is  found  in  the  Church  hynms,  which  awaken  relig- 
ious sentiment  and  enable  the  pupil  to  participate 
intelligently  in  public  worship.  After  the  pupil  has 
acquired  a  number  of  religious  truths  from  the 


selections  or  from  the  Bible  itself,  it  is  possible  to 
present  these  truths  in  their  most  concise  form  and 
in  their  connection.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  survey  of  the  Christian 
truths  and  to  strengthen  his  conviction.  Such  an 
epitome  is  given  in  the  catechism.  The  part  of 
it  longest  in  use  is  the  Apostles'  Creed;  next  fol- 
lowed the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  decalogue  was  added  as  a  basis  of  instruction, 
to  give  a  proper  imderstanding  of  sin.  These  three 
articles  form  the  main  portions  of  the  Evangelical 
catechism;  from  the  law  the  pupil  learns  the  great- 
ness of  his  sin,  in  the  creed  he  professes  his  faith 
in  the  means  of  salvation  from  it,  and  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  he  expresses  his  longing  for  Christian  con- 
duct as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Since  the  inmiediate 
aim  of  religious  instruction  is  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  forms 
the  fourth  division  of  the  Catechism.  This  is  the 
order  of  the  Reformation  catechisms;  and  though 
objections  have  been  made  to  it,  they  may  be 
shown  to  be  imfounded. 

As  the  catechist  has  not  only  to  communicate 
knowledge,  but  to  move  the  heart  and  will,  the 
instruction  must  be  oral  and  personal.  No  book 
ought  to  be  used  in  religious  instruction,  except 
the  Bible  at  the  time  fixed  for  reading  it.  Biblical 
stories,  hymn-books,  and  catechisms  are  only  aids 
to  be  used  at  home.  As  children  like  to  hear 
stories,  the  teacher  should  begin  his  instruction 
with  telling  them.  Verses  of  hymns,  texts  and 
answers  from  the  catechism  are  to  be  used  mainly 
in  illustration  of  the  Biblical  story.  As  the  child's 
attention  is  attracted  only  a  short  time  by  the  talk 
of  the  teacher,  his  interest  has  to  be  retained  by 
asking  him  questions.  There  is  a  distinction  made 
between  analytical  and  synthetical  instruction. 
In  analytical  instruction  the  material  is  ready  at 
hand,  as  in  the  Biblical  story,  in  Scripture-reading, 
and  hymns,  and  the  religious  truth  is  developed 
from  it.  In  synthetical  instruction  only  the  theme 
is  given,  as  in  the  catechism  and  Bible  texts,  and 
the  material  has  to  be  gathered  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  the  amoimt  of  material,  religious  in- 
struction must  be  spread  over  several  years.  In 
the  German  system  it  covers  eight,  during  the  first 
four  of  which  the  Bible  story  forms  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. In  the  fifth  year  hymns  are  treated  in 
connection  with  the  church  year,  and  Bible-reading 
and  instruction  in  the  catechism  are  begun.  The 
pupils  receive  practise  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and 
some  portions  of  the  historical  books  are  read 
in  connection  with  the  Biblical  stories.  The  deca- 
logue, the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  briefly 
explained  and  thus  stamped  upon  the  memory. 
The  last  two  years  place  Bible-reading  and  the 
catechism  in  the  foreground.  The  instruction 
should  be  imparted  by  both  pastor  and  teacher. 
It  is  advisable  that  the  pastor  should  instruct  the 
pupils  at  least  two  years;  he  should  confine  him- 
self mainly  to  the  catechism  in  connection  with 
Bible-reading,  and  leave  the  Biblical  stories  and 
hymns  to  the  teacher.  On  any  arrangement  it  is 
essential  that  pastor  and  teacher  should  work  in 
harmony,  each  with  an  eye  to  the  special  instruction 
imparted  by  the  other. 


Oateohesis 
Oateohisms 
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As  religious  education  addresses  itself  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  to  the  mind,  the  cultivation  of  the 
former  is  not  less  the  duty  of  the  catechist.  Com- 
mon devotional  exercises  are  held,  consisting  of  the 
singing  of  hymns,  reading  of  Scripture,  and  an  ex- 
tempore prayer  by  the  teacher.  Moreover,  observ- 
ance   of  Sunday  and  regular  attend- 

5.  Practical  ance   on  the  Church   services  should 
Application  be  required  of  the  children.     As  the 

of  sermons  at  those  services  can  not  be 

Catechesis.  sufficiently  grasped  by  younger  chil- 
dren, special  services  are  to  be  arranged 
for  them.  With  the  religious  practise  moral  prac- 
tise must  go  hand  in  hand.  Order,  diligence, 
modesty,  obedience,  truth,  and  other  virtues  must 
be  inculcated. 

While  the  pupil  must  be  taught  obedience  and 
respect,  the  teacher  should  not  be  immoderate  and 
unjust  in  his  demands  or  irascible.  If  he  shows 
the  least  partiality  or  injustice,  he  weakens  his 
authority.  Reproof  should  come  before  punish- 
ment, and  should  be  made  to  suffice  as  long  as 
possible,  so  that  the  teacher  shall  not  come  too 
soon  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  Older  scholars 
should  be  won  by  private  exhortation  where  neces- 
sary, and  led  to  self-examination  and  self-judg- 
ment, so  that  they  may  find  the  path  of  goodness 
for  themselves. 

Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion  demands  a 
definite  religious  conviction  and  moral  sentiment. 
The  Christian  Church,  therefore,  receives  as  mem- 
bers only  those  who  make  their  confession  of  faith 
and  promise  Christian  conduct.  In  the  early 
Church  a  profession  of  faith  and  a  vow  were  made 
before  baptism,  and  the  first  conmiunion  followed 
after  it.  When  infant  baptism  became  general, 
the  need  was  felt  of  bringing  in  this  profession  and 
vow  later  as  a  preliminary  to  the  first  commimion. 
In  this  way  originated  the  rite  of  confirmation 
(q.v.)  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Confirmation 
is  not  a  declaration  of  maturity.  The  faith  of  a 
child  may  be  of  such  a  kind  as   to 

6.  Relation  admit  him  or  her  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 

of         per,  but  not  yet  to  a  life  that  may 
Catechesis  dispense    with    all    further    religious 
aid.     The     profession    and    the    vow 
must  be  spontaneous,  they  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  candidate's  own  moral 
decision;  therefore,  the  child  should  not  be  forced  to 
confirmation  at  a  fixed  age.    The  custom  of  con- 


to  Confir- 
mation. 


firming  children  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  has  led  to  insincerity  and  h3rpocrisy,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  check  it  as  much 
as  possible,  which  can  to  a  certain  extent  be 
accomplished  by  emphasizing  the  purely  voluntary 
character  of  the  act,  and  by  having  an  intervening 
time  between  the  examination  in  religious  knowl- 
edge and  the  profession  of  faith. 

If  the  confirmed  are  still  immature  in  the  religious 
sense,  their  education  must  be  continued.  The 
influence  of  the  Christian  home  and  of  church 
fellowship  are  hardly  sufficient  for  this.  Our  an- 
cestors in  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches  demanded  that  the  children  should  con- 
tinue to  participate,  even  after  their  first  commu- 
nion, in  the  regular  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
Church  imtil  their  eighteenth  year  or  until  their 
marriage.  These  customs  have  disappeared  in 
the  last  century  because  confirmed  children  have 
been  considered  mature,  but  this  is  a  grave  mistake, 
in  view  of  the  diminution  of  wholesome  family 
influence  and  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the 
reform  of  these  conditions  is  an  urgent  necessity 
of  our  modem  Church.  (E.  Sachsse.) 

The  preceding  article  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  subject  of  Germany,  where  Church  and 
State  are  united  and  religious  instruction  is  conse- 
quently a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 
A  treatment  of  catechetics  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view  is  given  by  implication  in  Catechisms 

(q.v.). 
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CATECHISMS. 


I.  The  Middle  Ages. 

Need  of    Catechetical   Instruction 

(§1). 
Influence  of  Confession  ($  2). 
Pre- Reformation  Catechisms  (§3). 
IL  The  Post-Reformation  Period. 

Early  Lutheran  Catechisms  ($  1). 
Gradual    Supremacy   of   Luther's 

Smaller  Catechism  ($  2). 
Early  Catechisms  Based  on  Luther's 

Work  (§  3). 

Orthodox  and  Pietistic  Catechisms  England  ((  13). 

(J  4).  France  (§  14). 

Catechisms  are  written  or  printed  summaries 
of  the  principal  doctnncs  of  the  Christian  faitli,  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  of  the  unlearned  and  the 


the 


Rationalistic  Catechisms    of 
Eighteenth  Century  ({  5). 

Modem   German  Lutheran    Cate- 
chisms ($  6). 

Modem    German  Reformed   Cate- 
chisms ({7). 

Switserland  ((  8). 

Austria-Hungary  (i  9). 

Slavic  Countries  (§  10). 

Scandinavian  Coimtries  ({  11). 

Holland  ((12). 


Italy  (S  15). 

American     Lutheran     Oatechisms 

(*  16). 
The     Moravians    and     Bohemian 

Brethren  ($  17). 
Methodist  Catechisms  ($  18). 
Baptist  and  Irvingite  Catechisms 

(*  19). 
Unitarian  Catechisms  ($  20). 
Roman  Catholic  and  Old   Catholio 

Catechisms  ({  21). 
The  Greek  Church  ({  22). 


young.  These  formal  aids  to  systematic  instruction 
are  of  comparatively  modem  growth.  For  the  sys- 
tem of  the  primitive  Church,  see  Catschumenate. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


CateohesU 
Cateohisma 


L  The  Middle  Ages:  The  beginnings  of  modem 
catechetical  instruction,  as  to  the  development 
of  which  see  Catechesis,  Catechetics,  are  found 
principally  in  the  Germanic  Churches.  Here,  as 
in  primitive  days  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  orig- 
inally addressed  itself  chiefly  to  adults.  Some- 
times whole  tribes  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity in  which  the  individuals  did  not  possess  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  impart  by  further  teaching 
what  had  been  neglected  at  the  time  of  baptism. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  afterward  Charle- 
magne, under  the  influence  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
adviser  Alcuin,  decreed  that  every  baptized  person 
should  know  by  heart  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  But  the  rising  generation  was  not  left 
altogether  out  of  view.  There  was  from  the  begin- 
ning an  indefinite  feeling  among  the  Teutonic 
Churches  that  the  Church,  by  its  acceptance  of 
infant  baptism,  was  bound  to  care  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  thus  brought  into 
1.  Need  of  jts  fold.  It  was  naturally  impossible, 
^r^^*'  ^^  ^®^  °^  *^®  widely  scattered  parishes 
■truotlon  *^*^  ^^®  necessity  of  instruction  being 
almost  exclusively  oral,  to  undertake 
the  actual  teaching;  but  the  need  was  to  some 
extent  indirectly  met  by  the  requirement  that  no 
sponsor  should  present  a  child  for  baptism  without 
being  able  to  recite  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  that  sponsors  should  teach  the  same  articles 
to  their  godchildren. 

Another  influence  that  helped  to  enforce  a  certain 
amount  of  Christian  knowl^ge  was  the  system  of 
regular  confession,  especially  after  an  annual  con- 
fession was  made  obligatory  by  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  of  1215.  With  the  act  of  confession  was 
usually  connected  a  recitation  of  the  articles  which 
the  sponsors  were  supposed  to  have  impressed  upon 
their  godchildren.  The  system  further  led  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  regular  instruction. 
As  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
^'  ^on^^  ^"^y  formed  a  suitable  basis  for  the 

fession.  coiifession  of  sins,  there  originated 
lists  of  the  sins  which  required  .eccle- 
siastical penance;  and  these,  with  corresponding 
lists  of  virtues,  were  often  ordered  to  be  learned 
by  heart;  in  this  connection  the  decalogue  was 
redeemed  from  oblivion.  It  became  a  regular 
practise  to  preach  sermons  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  Lent,  the  most  usual  time  for  confession; 
and  thus  catechetical  preaching  developed.  The 
reformers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
such  as  Gerson  and  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  were 
strong  advocates  of  these  sermons  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Ave  Maria  was 
included  among  the  articles  to  be  learned,  and  came 
to  take  equal  rank  with  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  tendency  was  to  enlarge  the  material, 
though  some  attempts  were  made,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  condense  it;  thus  Johann  Wolf  of  Frank- 
fort showed  that  all  the  articles  used  in  confession 
could  be  traced  to  the  decalogue.  He  also  laid 
special  emphasis  upon  the  religious  instruction  of 
youth  in  a  period  when  the  councils  of  the  Church 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  it  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  church  work.    The  beginning  of  a  refor- 


mation in  this  respect  was  the  work  of  humanists 
like  Jakob  Wimpheling  and  Erasmus.  Colet  in 
England  drew  up  a  manual  of  religious  instruction 
under  the  title  of  Catechyzon  for  the  boys  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  which  Erasmus  put 
8.  Pre-Bef-  into  Latin  hexameters,  thereby    per- 

ormation  haps  giving  the  impulse  to  Petnis 
Cateohioms.  Tritonius  to  produce  a  similar  work. 
Outside,  however,  of  such  efforts, 
which  were  rather  scholastic  than  ecclesiastical, 
catechisms  in  the  modem  sense,  or  compilations 
of  the  principal  articles  of  faith  for  children,  were 
practically  unknown  to  the  medieval  Church. 

There  were,  indeed,  such  compilations  for  the 
clergy,  which  with  the  invention  of  printing  began 
to  circulate  widely  among  the  laity.  The  Tafel  des 
chrisUichen  Lebena  (c.  1480)  is  in  more  ways  than 
one  a  direct  predecessor  of  Luther's  smaller  cate- 
chism, but  a  comparison  shows  the  characteristic 
difference  between  the  medieval  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  In  the  Catholic  table  are  found 
numerous  pieces  without  any  explanatory  word, 
sacred  formulas  that  were  frequently  repeated 
without  comprehension;  in  Luther's  catechism 
appear  the  five  main  articles,  with  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  explanation.  Great  importance  was 
attached  to  the  religious  instmction  of  youth  by 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses.  The 
Interrogaciona  menora  of  the  Waldenses  date  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  at  least  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth,  century.  The  Kinderfragen 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  are  still  older,  since  they 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Interrogacions, 

XL  The  Post-Reformation  Period:  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  care  was  taken  to 
provide  for  the  religious  instmction  of  youth. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  two  places  where  the 
movement  had  its  origin  established  institutions 
which  were  followed  as  models;  in  1521  Johann 
Agricola  was  appointed  catechist  at  Wittenberg, 
and  in  1522  systematic  instmction  of  youth  in  the 
Christian  faith  was  established  in  Zurich  in  place 
of  the  Roman  confirmation. 

Luther's  popular  expositions  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
especially  his  Kurze  Form  and  his  Betbuckleinf  are 
not  catechisms  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather  prepared  the  way  for  them. 

1.  Barly  Several  adaptations  of  the  Kinder- 
Lutheran  fragen  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
Cateohlsms.  German  translations  of  Melanchthon's 
Enchiridion  and  Scholia^  and  numer- 
ous other  compilations  of  the  Christian  tmth 
adapted  for  children  show  the  demand  for  an  Evan- 
gelical text-book.  Toward  the  end  of  1524  Justus 
Jonas  and  Agricola  were  ordered  to  write  such  a 
book;  they  did  not  execute  their  commission,  but 
toward  the  end  of  1525  there  was  published  the 
Buchlein  fur  die  Laien  und  Kinder  (p)ossibly  by 
Bugenhagen),  which  provisionally  at  least  supplied 
the  want.  About  the  same  time  Luther  ur^,  in 
his  Deutsche  Messe,  the  introduction  of  religious 
instmction  for  children.  His  appeal  called  forth 
numerous  expositions  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
in  many  places  S3rstematic  teaching  was  begun. 
In  1529  Luther  published  his  Smaller  Catechism 
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(sometimes  known  as  Enchiridion),  and  with  it 
the  material  of  the  catechism  was  firmly  estab- 
lished for  the  future  (see  Luther's  Two  Cate- 
chisms). In  some  places,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  the  Nuremberg  Kinderpredigten  (1533), 
the  power  of  the  keys  was  added  as  a  sixth  article, 
and  is  still  used  as  such  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  Germany. 

At  first  Luther's  catechism  was  merely  one  among 
several  others,  though  it  was  almost  universally 
adopted  in  both  parts  of  Saxony,  in  Brandenburg, 
and  in  Pomerania.  Apart  from  manuals  product 
under  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  theology,  like 
those  of  Leo  Jud  and  Bullinger,  there  are  others 
which  follow  Luther's  doctrine,  among  them  Kaspar 
Ldwer's  Unterricht  des  Glaubena  (1529),  Johann 
Brenz's  Fragestucke  (1535),  which  is  still  used  in 
Wtirttemberg,  Butzer's  catechisms  for  Strasburg 
(1534  and  1537),  and  others.  It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  Luther's  work  assumed  the  supremacy 
over  other  catechisms  of  the  same  tendency,  until 
it  finally  attained  the  importance  of  a  standard  of 
doctrine.     It  was  treated  as  such  for 

2.  Oradnal  ^^®  ^"^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  "^  ^^®  articles 
Supremacy  of  Ldneburg,  where  it  had  its  place 
of  Luther's  beside  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 

Smaller  Apology,  and  the  Schmalkald  Articles 
Catechim.  (see  Corpus  DocTRiNiB).  It  attained 
a  still  stronger  position  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (q.v.).  The 
latter,  which  from  the  first  was  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  confession  of  faith,  was  compiled  in  1563 
by  Olevianus  and  Ursinus  from  the  catechisms  of 
Leo  Jud  and  Bullinger,  from  the  Emden  cate- 
chism of  1554,  from  Calvin's  catechism  of  1542 
(see  below),  and  from  two  catechisms  used  among 
Low-German  emigrant  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  and  was  soon  introduced  in  all  countries 
where  the  Reformed  faith  prevailed.  In  1580  the 
Smaller  Catechism  was  included  in  the  Book  of 
Concord,  and  took  rank  everywhere  as  the  corre- 
sponding standard  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  While 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  the  more  compre- 
hensive work,  retained  everywhere  its  old  form, 
Luther's  Enchiridion  formed  frequently  only  the 
basis  for  fuller  expositions,  in  connection,  e.g.,  with 
Brenz's  Fragestucke  of  1535  and  a  booklet  printed 
in  1549  at  Erfurt  under  Luther's  name,  though 
really  compiled  by  Johann  Lang,  entitled  Frage- 
stucke fur  diCf  80  zum  Sacrament  gehen  wdllen. 

No   little   influence   on   the   development   of  a 

traditional  form  for  catechisms  was  exercised  by 

the  Latin  ones  prepared   for  the  Latin  schools. 

The  material  of  these,  based  partly 

8.  Early  upon  the  Loci  of  Melanchthon,  grew 
Oatechismsto    such    an    extent    that    they    al- 

Based  on    most  formed  regular  dogmatic  works. 

Luther*B  Among  the  catechisms  which  origi- 
Work.  nated  from  such  sources  on  the  basis 
of  Luther's  Encheiridion  the  Kleiner 
Caiechismus  D.  M.  Lutheri  by  Nicolaus  Herco  (1554) 
shows  a  fairly  definite  form  already  assumed  by  the 
development.  A  wider  circulation  was  attained 
by  the  Fragestiicke  of  Bartholomseus  Rosinus 
(1580).  The  first  regular  catechism  with  expo- 
sitions was  the  Goldene  Kleinod  of  Johann  Tetelbach 


(1568);  and  the  first  of  such  to  receive  oflkisi 
sanction  was  the  Nuremberg  Kinderlehrbuehlein 
(1628). 

During  this  whole  period  catechetical  instruction 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  memorizing  by 
the  children  of  the  catechisms.  Further  expla- 
nations were  left  to  the  catechetical  sermons  which 
gradually  became  more  common,  modeled  after 
Luther's  Larger  Catechism  and  the  Nuremberg 
Kinderpredigten  of  1533.  Frequently  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  children  should  be  questioned  on 
these  sermons.  On  the  other  hand,  efforts  were 
early  made  to  guard  children  against  a  mechanical 
memorizing  by  making  the  text  intelligible  to  them. 
A  school  edition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1610) 
gives  four  rules  in  this  respect;  (1)  dif- 
4.  Orthodox  ficult  passages  are  to  be  explained; 
andPietis-  (2)  a  long  paragraph  is  to  be  con- 
tic  Gate-  densed  by  the  pupil;  (3)  the  text  of 
ohlsms.  ^jjg  catechism  is  to  be  analyzed  by  the 
teacher,  putting  questions  which  the 
children  have  to  answer  from  the  text;  (4)  the 
catechism  is  to  be  confirmed  and  proved  by  Bible 
texts  and  stories.  The  method  laid  down  in  these 
rules  dominated  catechetical  instruction  until  a 
late  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Orthodox 
and  pietistic  catechists  agreed  in  the  use  of  the 
analytical  method;  but  the  latter  emphasized  noore 
strongly  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  in  formu- 
lating the  questions  and  answers  of  the  catechism 
laid  stress  upon  the  practical  side  of  life,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Philipp  Jakob  Spener's  TabuLce  cate- 
cheticcB  (Frankfort,  1683).  The  two  principal 
pietistic  catechisms  are  Spener's  Erkldrung  der 
ehristlichen  Lehre  (1677)  and  the  Dresden  Krem- 
Katechismus  (1688).  But  even  Pietism  could  not 
,  hinder  the  gradual  degeneration  of  catechetical 
instruction  into  mere  formalism. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  received  from  the  new  methods 
introduced  by  the  rationalist  school.  Starting 
from  rationalistic  premises,  Johann  Bemhard 
Basedow  (q.v.)  demanded  in  his  Ahhandlung  rom 
Unterricht  der  Jugend  in  der  Religion  (Liibeck,  1764) 
that  children  should  not  be  forced  to  memorize 
anything  but  what  they  already  understood,  and 
that  they  should  be  left  to  acquire  new  knowl- 
edge only  by  their  own  thinking,  with 
6.  Bation-  *^®  ^®^P  ^^  instructive  questions, 
allstic  Gat-  Basedow  laid  down  these  views  in  his 
echiamsof  catechism  for  two  grades  entitled 
theEiffht-  Grundriss  der  Religion,  welche  durch 
eenth  Gen-  Nachdenken  und  Bibelforschen  erkannt 
tury.  y^j.^  (1764).  This,  which  gradually 
became  known  as  the  Socratic  method, 
was  developed  further  by  Karl  Friedrich  Bahrdt 
in  his  PhilanthropinischerEniehungsplan  (Frankfort. 
1776)  and  confirmed  from  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
by  Johann  Friedrich  Christian  Graeffe  in  his  VoU- 
stdndiges  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  KatecheHk 
(GOttingen,  1799).  Its  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives were  Johann  Peter  Miller,  Johann  Chris- 
tian Dolz,  and  especially  Gustav  Friedrich  Dinter. 
With  these  new  ideas  new  manuals  appeared  which 
either  dropped  altogether  the  old  catechisms  based 
on  the  articles  of  faith  or  relegated  them  to  an 
appendix.    Johann    Gottfried    Herder    attempted 
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to  explain  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther  accord- 
ing to  the  new  principles  (Weimar,  1800).  The 
weak  point  of  the  Socratic  method  is  its  inseparable 
connection  with  rationalist  theology.  Pcstalozzi 
criticized  this  method  because  it  tried  to  elicit 
from  children  what  is  not  in  them.  Schleiermacher 
pointed  out  that  the  Socratic  method  ignored  the 
revelation  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  history. 
Marheinecke^  Nitzsch,  Kraussold,  Harms,  and  Huf- 
fell  followed  him  in  opposition  to  it.  The  modem 
method  of  catechizing  has  retained  from  the  So- 
cratic method  its  feature  of  development;  it  does 
not,  however,  consider  human  reason  and  natural 
religion  as  the  basis  of  this  development,  but  rather 
the  documents  of  revelation  and  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

The  catechisms  used  in  the  different  territories 
of  Germany  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the 
territories  of  the  Evangelical  Union  as  well  as  among 
the  orthodox  Lutherans  the  Smaller  Catechism  of 

Luther  forms  the  basis  of  instruction. 

But  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar 


6.  Modem 

GtorxiLan 

Lutheran 

CateohiozziB. 


doctrines    the   Unionists  have  made 
concessions  to  the  Reformed  teach- 


ings, so  that  their  manuals  represent 
more  or  less  a  compromise  between  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The 
chief  country  of  the  Union  is  Prussia,  and  here 
the  consistories  in  agreement  with  their  respect- 
ive provincial  synods  have  selected  a  number 
of  compendiums  to  be  used  in  instruction.  Man- 
uals of  the  same  sort  are  found  in  the  other 
ITnionistic  territories,  Anhalt,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Waldeck,  Hanau,  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Nassau, 
and  Birkenfeld. 

In  the  distinctively  Lutheran  territories  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  is  used  everywhere,  in  Hesse  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Hessische  Frage- 
stuckey  in  Wtirttemberg  with  Brenz's  catechism. 
The  text  is  at  present  formulated  after  the  revision 
proposed  by  the  Evangelical  conference  held  at 
Eisenach  in  1882.  In  the  selection  of  aids  to  be 
ased  besides  the  text  a  certain  freedom  exists  in 
Saxe-Coburg,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  in  Hamburg,  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  In  certain  places  besides  the  text  of 
the  Smaller  Catechism  are  mostly  Spmchbiicher, 
that  is,  collections  of  Bible  texts  and  hynms. 
The  use  of  such  books  for  the  explanation  of  Lu- 
ther's catechism  has  been  made  obligatory  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  Altenburg,  Meiningen,  the 
principalities  of  Reuss,  in  Sleswick-Holstein  and 
Eutin,  in  Oldenburg  and  Schaumburg-Lippe.  Be- 
sides the  Spruchbucher,  various  expositions  of  Lu- 
ther's catechisms  have  been  introduced,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  made  obligatory  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Lobeck,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Brunswick, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen ,  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt,  the  former  county  of  Schaumburg.  Weimar, 
Bavaria,  and  in  the  Free  Lutheran  Church  of 
Prussia. 

As  regards  the  Reformed  territories,  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  used  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  in  the  Reformed  congregations  of 
East  Friesland,  in  the  former  county  of  Bentheim, 


in  the  synodal  district  of  Bovenden  (near  Gdttingen), 

and  in  the  confederation  of  Reformed  Churches  in 

Lower    Saxony.     In    the    Reformed 

7.  Modem  territories  of  the  consistorial  district 
(German  Be- of  Cassel  (Lower  Hesse)  and  in  the 
formed  Cat-  synodal    district    of    Hamburg    the 

eohisms.  Hessiacher  LandeskalechismuSf  a  Re- 
formed revision  of  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  with  the  Hessische  Fragestucke  inserted, 
is  used.  In  Bremen  and  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  no  special  manual  for  religious 
instruction  is  prescribed. 

In  Switzerland  there  appeared  at  St.  Gallen  in 
1527  a  compilation  of  the  Kinderfragen  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  About  the  same  time  CEco- 
lampadius  published  his  Kinderbericht  for  Basel. 
In  1534  Leo  Jud  published  his  catechism  for 
Zurich.  An  epitome  of  it  followed  in  the  next 
year,  which  in  1598  was  declared  obligatory  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  catechisms  of  Heinrich  Bullinger 
(1559)  and  Burckhardt  Leemann  (1583),  and  was 
introduced  also  in  Grisons  and  Schaffhausen.  In 
1536  Kaspar  Grossmann  (Megander) 

8.  Swltzer-  revised  Jud's  catechism  for  Bern;  as 
land.        in  the  course  of  time  it  was  made  to 

serve  the  views  of  Zwingli,  it  had  to 
be  revised  anew,  and  in  this  form  became  known 
as  the  Bern  Catechism.  These  old  catechisms  were 
either  superseded  or  influenced  by  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  The  Zurich  Catechism  of  1609,  the 
work  of  Marcus  Bfiumlein,  originated  in  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  with  those  used 
in  Zurich.  It  was  introduced  in  different  cantons 
and  used  until  1839.  Under  the  influence  of  ration- 
alism most  of  the  cantons  adopted  new  catechisms 
between  1830  and  1850.  Basel  took  the  lead  in 
1832,  then  followed  Zurich  with  a  new  catechism 
(1839).  In  French  Switzerland  Calvin's  CaU- 
ehismits  Genevensis  (1542)  was  used  at  the  beginning. 
In  the  canton  of  Vaud  it  was  replaced  in  1552  by 
a  translation  of  the  Bern  Catechism,  which  gave 
way  to  that  of  Heidelberg  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1734  there  appeared  in  Geneva  the  small 
catechism  of  Jean  Fr^^ric  Osterwald,  which,  after 
revision,  was  also  adopted  in  Vaud.  About  1620 
Stephen  Gabriel,  pastor  at  Ilanz,  compiled  a  cate- 
chism for  the  Romance  districts  which  remained 
in  use  even  after  a  translation  of  Osterwald's  cate- 
chism had  appeared.  But  entire  freedom  exists 
as  to  the  choice  of  religious  manuals  in  Switzerland. 
In  many  cases  the  individual  preachers  write  their 
own  books  of  instruction. 

Since  the  edict  of  toleration  of  Joseph  II.,  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Austria  has  used  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  and  the  Reformed  Church  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  According  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Austria,  all 
further  guides  in  religious  instruction  have  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the   Evangelical  Supreme  Church 

Council  in  Vienna,  and  approved  by 

9.  Austria-  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affaire 
Hunffary.    and  public  instruction.     Some  of  the 

approved  manuals  are,  in  German, 
Buchrucker's  and  Emesti's  editions  of  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism,  in  Bohemian  that  of  Molmar. 
Among  those  approved  for  the  Reformed  Church 
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may  be  mentioned  the  enlarged  German  edition  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  by  Franz  (Vienna,  1858), 
and  the  Bohemian  by  Von  Tardy  (Prague,  1867), 
and  by  Vesely  (1885).  In  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania the  same  conditions  exist  as  in  Austria. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  an  E^thonian 
translation  of  the  Smaller  Catechism  seems  to  have 
appeared  as  early,  as  in  1553.  In  1586  a  Lettish 
translation  by  J.  Rivius  was  printed  at  KOnigsbei^g. 
It  was  revised  in  1689  by  E.  GlQck  and  used  a  long 
time  among  the  Lettish  congregations  of  Livonia. 
Another  by  H.  Adolphi  appeared  in 
10.  Slavic  1685  and  found  a  large  circulation  in 
Countries.  Courland.  In  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Synod  of  Livonia  and 
Courland  in  1898,  a  new  Lettish  standard  text 
has  been  established  (Riga,  1898),  which  has  sup- 
planted all  earlier  translations.  An  Esthonian 
exposition  of  the  Smaller  Catechism  was  intro- 
duced in  Esthonia  in  1673  as  the  official  catechism, 
and  used  almost  exclusively  until  1866.  The 
catechism  of  Martin  Kdrber  (1864),  modeled  after 
the  official  catechism  of  Neustrelitz,  has  found  a 
considerable  circulation.  The  Germans  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  also  produced  numerous  inter- 
pretations of  their  own;  Jodocus  Hoist,  EinfOltige 
Atialegung  dea  Kleinen  Katechismua  Luthera  (Riga, 
1596);  Immanuel  von  Essen,  Chriatliche  Kaiechis- 
mitaiibung  (1781);  Werbatus,  Dr.  Martin  Luthera 
Kleiner  Katechismua  (1895);  and  many  others. 
For  the  Lutheran  congregations  of  Poland  there 
has  been  recently  approved  Maly  Kaiechizm  Dok' 
tora  Marcina  Lutra  (Lublin,  1900).  It  is  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Smaller  Catechism  by  Alexander 
Schdnaich,  preacher  at  Lublin.  An  official  text 
of  the  Smaller  Catechism  has  been  published  for  the 
Russian-speaking  Lutherans  (St.  Petersburg,  1865). 
The  first  catechetical  writings  in  Sweden  were 
a  working-over  of  Luther's  Betbilchlein,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  Kinderfragen  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  published  at  Magdeburg  in 
1524,  and  a  translation  of  the  Handbuchlein  fur 
junge  Christen  by  Johann  Toltz.  The  Smaller  Cate- 
chism was  translated  by  Laurentius  Petri  into 
Swedish  perhaps  as  early  as  1548;  the  oldest 
extant  copy  dates  from  1572.  In  1595  the  Smaller 
Catechism  v/as  officially  introduced, 
11.  Scandl-  but  came  into  general  use  only  after 
navian  the  Church  Order  of  1686.  An  official 
Countries,  translation  of  Luther's  Larger  Cate- 
chism dates  from  1746.  The  expo- 
sition of  the  Smaller  by  Olaf  Swebelius,  which  had 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  was  revised  in  1811  by 
Archbishop  J.  Axel  Lindblom  and  introduced  as  an 
official  catechism.  In  1843  a  new  revision  ap- 
peared, but  in  1878  the  Doklor  Morten  Luthera 
LUla  Katekes  med  kort  utveckling,  stadf&at  af  kon- 
ungen  den  11.  Oktober  1878  took  its  place  and  is 
still  used.  In  1532  the  Smaller  CJatechism  was  trans- 
lated into  Danish  by  Jorgen  Jensen  Sadolin.  In  1 537 
there  appeared  almost  simultaneously  two  further 
translations,  Den  lille  danske  Caiechvmiua  by  Franz 
Wormodson  and  Luthera  lille  Katekiamua  by  Petrus 
Palladius.  The  latter  was  republished  in  1538  as 
Enchiridion  sive  Manuale  ut  vocant  and  officially 
recognized.     H.  P.  Petersen  edited  the  Latin  text 


of  the  Smaller  Catechism  side  by  side  with  a  Danish 
translation  for  the  use  of  schools  (1608).  In  1627 
he  used  the  Danish  text  for  a  manual  destined  for 
popular  instruction.  The  text  deviates  frequently 
from  the  original,  and  these  variants  have  crept 
into  other  compilations  modeled  after  it.  It  re- 
tained its  authority  in  Denmark  until  1813,  in 
Norway  until  1843.  The  standard  work  for  Nor- 
way is  at  present  Dr.  M.  Luthera  Lille  Katekiamut 
(9th  ed.,  Christiania,  1897),  and  for  Denmark 
C.  F.  Balslev's  Luthera  Katekiamua  meden  kort 
Forklaring  (Copenhagen,  1899). 

In  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  absolute  free- 
dom exists  in  the  choice  of  guides  to  be  used  in 

_  ^  .      religious  instruction.     Besides  the  Ge- 
{g^^^  '    neva  and  Heidelberg  catechisms,  Abra- 
ham Hellenbroek's  Vorbeeld  der  god- 
delyke  Waarheden  has  been  used^ 

The  Established  Church  of  England  usee  to-day 
the  catechism  from  the  Book  of  O)mmon  Prayer, 
with  but  slight  changes  from  the  original  form  of 
1552.  An  exposition  of  it  by  John  Palmer  (London, 
1894)  shows  the  text  of  the  original  catechism  in 
prominent  type  and  provides  each  individual  para- 
graph with  an  introduction.  The  Congregational- 
ists  have  also  adopted  the  catechism  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  besides  this  they  use  a  manual 
by   Samuel   Pahner,   A   Catechism   for   Protestant 

IS  Bn  .  •'^**'*^*  (London,  1772,  29th  ed.. 
Ig^^'  1890),  which  contains  a  brief  history 
of  non-conformity  and  treats  of  the 
reasons  for  it.  In  the  Sunday-schools  the  Congre- 
gationalists  use  a  catechism  by  J.  Hilton  Stowell 
revised  by  A.  M.  Fairbaim  (1892).  The  Presby- 
terian Chiurch  of  En^and  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land have  accepted  the  Westminster  Catechism  as 
the  basis  of  their  instruction.  It  is  divided  into 
the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe  and  the  duties  we 
are  to  perform  (The  Moral  Law;  Faith  and  Repent- 
ance; Sacraments;  Prayer).  The  form  of  relig- 
ious instruction  chiefly  ciiltivated  in  England  is 
the  Sunday-school,  for  which  the  Simday-school 
Union  furnishes  manuals.  Dr.  Watt's  first  and 
second  catechisms  have  also  found  a  large  circu- 
lation; the  former  contains  a  short  survey  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christian  salvation  and  especially  a 
catechism  on  Scriptural  names,  the  latter  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  decalogue  and  information  on  the 
sacraments  and  prayers.  Before  the  catechism  of 
the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  appeared,  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism  was  used  for  several  years  in 
England;  at  the  instance  of  Cranmer  the  Nurem- 
berg Kinderpredigten  which  interpret  it  was  in 
1548  translated  into  English  under  the  title  A 
Short  Introduction  into  the  Chriatian  Religion. 

In  the  French  Reformed  Church  Calvin's  cate- 
chism of  1542  was  at  one  time  almost  universally 
used,  later  with  Osterwald's  smaller  catechism, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  Bonnefon's 
Nouveau  ccU^chiame  iUmentaire  (14th 
14.  France,  ed.,  Alais,  1900)  and  Decoppet's  CaU- 
chiame  populaire  (Paris).  Less  popular 
are  Babut's  Coura  de  religion  chr^tienne  (6th  ed., 
1897)  and  Nyegaard's  Catichisme  h  Vuaage  dea 
jSgliaea  evangdiquea  (13th  ed.,  1900).  The  Free 
Church  uses  the  same  catechisms.    In  the  "  £^iae 
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de  la  Confession  d' Augsbourg "  Luther's  Smaller 
Catechism  has  always  been  in  use.  The  Petit  caU- 
chisme  de  LtUher  (Chateauroux)  has  added  to  Lu- 
ther's text  Bible  texts  and  stories  and  renders 
the  Ten  Commandments  exactly  as  they  are  found 
in  Ex.  XX.  1-17,  combining  the  ninth  and  tenth 
conmiandments  and  treating  the  prohibition  of  the 
worship  of  images  as  a  separate  commandment. 

As  a  result  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in 
Italy,  there  originated  about  1535  the  "  Christian 

Instruction  for  Children  "  by  Juan  de 
16.  Italy.    Vald^,    apparently    first    written    in 

Spanish,  but  published  first  in  Italian 
and  then  translated  into  various  languages  (cf. 
the  polyglot  edition  of  E.  Bohmer  under  the  title 
Instruction  crisHana  para  los  nifios  par  Juan  de 
Valdea,  Bonn,  1883).  To-day  the  "  Free  Church  " 
uses  II  ccUechismo  ossia  aunto  delta  dottrina  cristiana 
secondo  la  parolddi  Dio,  by  G.  P.  Meille  (Florence, 
6th  ed.,  1895).  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  cate- 
chisms used  by  the  Waldenses,  Calechiamo  delta 
Chiesa  evangelica  Valdese  o  Manuals  d^istnuione 
cristiana  ad  uao  dei  catecumeni  di  delta  Chiesa  (1866) 
and  Catechismo  evangelica  ossia  sunto  deUa  dottrina 
cristiana  (1895). 

The  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  use  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism,  which  exists  in  many  German, 
FInglish,  and  German-English  editions.  In  the 
Synodical  Conference  the  Dresden  KreuxkatechiS" 
mus  of  1688  has  a  large  circulation,  in  the  Bifissouri 
Synod  Dr,  M.  Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismus  in 
Frage  und  Antwort  grundlich  ausgelegt  by  J.  K.  Die* 
trich  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  and  a  condensed  edition  of 
the  same  are  much  used;  the  former  also  in  Elng- 
lish.  In  the  Ohio  Synod  originated  Der  Kleine 
Caiechismus  Dr,  M.  Luthers  mit  erkl&renden  und 

heweisenden  Bibelstellen,  also  in  Eng- 

16.  Amerl-  iish    (Allentown,    Pa.).     It    contains 

can  Lather-  besides    the    Smaller   Catechism    the 

an  Gate-    "  Order  of  Salvation,"  that  is,  a  sur- 

ohlsma.      ygy  ^f  (j^^  whole  contents  of  Christian 

doctrine,  an  analysis  of  the  catechism 
formed  like  Spener's  catechetical  tables,  and  the 
Wttrttemberg  Konferenz-Examen,  which  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  /JLtTt^^^Are  introduced  in  1682  in  Wttrt- 
temberg. Prof.  M.  Loy,  Prof.  F.  W.  Stellhom,  and 
Rev.  C.  H.  Rohe  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Snialler 
Catechism  on  the  basis  of  Dietrich's,  under  the 
title  Dr.  M.  Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismus,  in  Frage 
und  Antwort  ausgelegt  (Columbus,  O.,  1882).  On 
the  basis  of  Caspari's  catechetical  exposition,  W. 
J.  Mann  and  G.  F.  Krotel,  of  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, published  Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismiu  in 
Fragen  und  Aniworten  mm  Gebrauch  in  Kirche, 
Schule  und  Haus  (Allentown,  1863).  The  General 
Council  uses  also  a  catechism  which  contains  the 
WUrttemberg  Konferem-Exameri  as  an  appendix. 
It  appeared  under  the  title  Dr.  M,  Luthers  Kleiner 
Katechismus  mit  Erkldrung  fur  die  evangeUsch- 
lutherische  Kirche  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  also 
in  En^ish  (New  York).  A  recent  addition  ex- 
plains Luther's  text  by  Bible  texts  and  stories — 
Luthers  Kleiner  Katechismus  mit  Bibelspruchen 
(Philadelphia).  The  German-Evangelical  synod, 
which  is  akin  to  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Germany, 
has  published  its  own  official  catechism,  Kleiner 


evangelischer  Katechismus,  also  an  edition  with 
German  and  English  on  parallel  pages  (St.  Louis). 
It  is  a  free  revision  of  the  Smaller  Catechism,  dif- 
fering from  it  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  The  German-Reformed  Church  uses 
a  catechism  prepared  in  1862  by  Philip  Schaff  and 
entitled  Christlicher  Katechismus :  ein  Leitfaden 
turn  Religionsunterricht  in  Schule  und  Haus  (Phila- 
delphia). These  rather  comprehensive  books  arc 
intended  for  the  school  and  especially  for  young 
people  to  be  confirmed.  In  the  numerous  Sunday- 
schools  the  children  are  frequently  instructed  only 
in  Biblic^  stories.  A  catechism  intended  for  that 
purpose  is  The  Little  Lamb's  Catechism  by  J.  R. 
Lauritasen  (Knoxville,  Tenn.).  The  same  author 
wrote  another  manual  which  has  become  very 
popular — Dr,  JIf.  Luther's  Kleiner  Katechismus, 
also  in  English  (Knoxville,  Tenn.).  The  German- 
Evangelical  Synod  possesses  an  excellent  manual 
for  the  instruction  of  Sunday-schools  in  Kurze 
Katechismuslehre  (St.  Louis,  1899),  which  extends 
its  material  over  three  grades  and  is  considered  a 
preparation  for  the  catechism  proper. 

In  the  German  Moravian  congregations  the 
department  for  churches  and  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  has  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  selecting  manuals  to  be  used  in 

instruction.    Luther's   Smaller   Cate- 

17.  The     c^t^^sm  is  chiefly  used,  in  some  places 

Koraviana  also  HauptinhaU  der  chrisUichen  Heils' 

and  Bohe-  lehre  mm  Othrauch  bei  dem  Unterricht 

mian       der  Jugend  in  den  evangdischen  Bruder^ 

Brethren,  gemeinden    (8th    ed.,  Gnadau,  1891), 

compiled  by  Samuel  Lieberktlhn  in 
1769.  Among  the  Bohemian  Brethren  the  Kate- 
chismus der  chrisUichen  Lehre  tum  Gebrauch  bei  dem 
Unterricht  der  Jugend  in  den  evangelischen  BrUder* 
gemeinden  (Dauba)  has  become  the  standard.  It  is 
based  upon  a  catechism  written  by  L.  T.  Reichel  for 
the  American  congregations  of  Brethren.  Among 
the  earlier  catechisms  which  are  out  of  use  now 
may  be  mentioned  Zinzendorf 's  works — his  strange 
production  Lautere  Milch  der  Lehre  von  Jesu  Christo 
(1723)  and  his  Geunsser  Orund  christlicher  Lehre 
nach  Anleitung  des  einfachen  Catechiemi  seel,  Herm 
Dr,  Luthers  {1725), 

Among  the  German-speaking  Methodists  of 
the  United  States  the  only  books  used  are 
the  manuals  written  at  the  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1868  by  Wilhelm  Nast  in 
Cincinnati,  especially  with  the  aid  of  Schaff '• 
catechism,  Der  grdssere  [JUeinere]  Katechismus  fUr 

die  deutschen  Gemeinden  der  Bischdf- 
^;  ?^**^'  lichen  Methadistenkirche  (Cincmnati). 
^^■mi.     "^^^  En^h  Methodists  use  A  Brief 

Catechism  for  the  Use  of  Methodists 
Compiled  by  Order  of  the  Conference  (London)  and 
The  Catechism  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  (ib.). 
The  latter  work  consists  really  of  three  catechisms, 
arranged  in  gradation  for  pupils  of  different  ages. 

The  manuals  used  among  the  Baptists  in  Ger- 
many are  Rode's  Christlicher  Religionsunterricht  far 
die  reifere  Jugend  (Hamburg,  1882)  and  Kaiser's 
Leitfaden  fUr  den  Religionsunterricht,  which  first 
appeared  in  English  under  the  title  of  Prixe  Cate- 
diism.     Besides  these,  Weert's  Katechismus,  ein 
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Leilfaden  fUr  den  Religumsunterricht  (Caasel,  1899) 
is  used.  [Several  catechisms  were  prepared  by 
English  Particular  Bai)ti8ts  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: A  Sovl  Searching  Catechism^  by 
19.  Baptist  Christopher  Blackwood  (1653);  CaU- 
and  Irvinff-  chiam  for  Children,  by  Henry  Jessey 
ite  Cate-     (1673);  The  Child's  Instructor  :  a  New 

ohlsms.  and  Easy  Primer,  by  Benjamin  Krach 
(1664).  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Particular  Baptists  at  its  session  in  London  in 
June,  1693,  requested  William  Collins  to  draw  up 
a  catechism  "  containing  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  for  the  instruction  of  children  and 
servants."  It  has  been  reproduced  in  authentic 
form  in  Confessions  of  FaiiK  and  other  Documents, 
edited  for  the  Hanserd  KnoUys  Society,  by  E,  B, 
inderhill  (London,  1854).  Among  the  Baptists  of 
the  United  States  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Question  Books  (four  series)  by  A.  C.  Dayton,  and  a 
Catechism  by  J.  A.  Broadus,  have  been  widely  used. 

A  H.  N.] 

The  catechism  of  the  Irvingites  contains  three 
chapters;  the  first  two  represent  practically  the 
Prayer-book  catechism;  the  third  part  treats  of  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Irvingites,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  and  its  offices. 

[For  the  catechisms  used  in  most  Presbyterian 
communions  see  Westminster  Standards.] 

The  English  Unitarians  use  especially  two  small 

manuals — Ten   Lessons    in    Religion     by    Charles 

Beard  (London,  2d  ed.,  1897)  and  A  Catechism  of 

Religion  by  H.  W.  Hawkes.    WhUe 

20.  TTnita-  the  former  contains  only  an  exposition 
rianCata-    of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  instruction 

ohisms.  on  the  Bible,  the  latter  treats  in 
fifty-two  questions  of  the  most  im- 
portant terms  in  Christian  faith  and  interprets 
them  in  the  Unitarian  sense.  The  latter  is  in  some 
respects  dependent  on  An  Evangelical  Free  Church 
Catechism  for  Use  in  Home  and  School  (London), 
which  is  used  by  Unitarians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  and  some  smaller 
denominations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  learned  from  the 
Evangelicals  its  solicitude  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  youth.  Numerous  manuals  appeared 
as  imitations  of  Evangelical  catechisms.  The  cate- 
chism of  John  Dietenberger,  a  very  popular  book, 
was  in  some  passages  copied  verbatim  from  Luther's. 
But  all  the  catechisms  previously  published  were 
far  surpassed  in  popularity  by  the  Summa  doctrines 
Christiana,  per  qucestiones  tradita  et  ad  capitum  rudi- 
orum  accommodata  (1556)  by  the  Jesuit  Peter 
Canisius.     It  forms  an  epitome  of  his 

21.  Boman  Summa  doctrinal  christiance  of  1555 
Gathollo  ^^^  ^^  translated  into  all  European 
and  Old  languages.  It  was  used  even  in  India 
Catholic    and  remained  for  about  two  centuries 

Catechisms,  the  principal  catechism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  1559  Canisius 
enlarged  it  imder  the  title  Parvus  Catechismus 
catholicorum,  which  became  the  model  for  numerous 
expositions  of  the  Summa.  In  1566  appeared  the 
Catechismus  ex  decreto  Concilii  Tridentini  ad 
Parochos  Pii  V.  Pontificis  Maximi  iussu  editus, 
intended  as  a  homiletical  and  catechetical  hand- 


book for  the  clergy;  but  the  influence  of  the  Jes- 
uits was  so  great  that  it  could  not  compete  with 
the  catechisms  of  Canisius;  and  even  those  of 
Bellarmin,  which  appeared  in  1598,  did  not  attain 
equal  popularity  with  them.  The  Roman  Catholic 
books  of  instruction,  like  the  Evangelical  catechisms, 
did  not  escape  the  influence  of  rationalism,  at  first 
in  method  and  then  even  to  some  extent  in  con- 
tents. A  return  to  the  stricter  teaching  of  the 
Church  made  itself  felt  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Since  1847  J.  Deharbe's 
catechisms  have  been  generally  recogniaed  as 
standard  works.  They  include  Katholischer  Katt- 
ehismiu  fwr  Stadt-  und  Landschulen  (Regensburg, 
1847);  and  Kleiner  katholischer  Katechismuszunddui 
fur  solche  Landschulen,  welche  nur  todhrend  des 
Sommer-  oder  Wintersemesters  besucht  toerden  (1847). 
In  the  United  States  the  Catholic  Church  provides 
manuals  of  catechetical  instruction,  such  as  tiiose 
edited  by  W.  Faerber  in  German  and  En^ish  (St 
Louis,  1897  and  often),  and  Catechisms  of  Catholic 
Teaching  (New  York,  n.d.). 

The  Old  Catholic  Church  has  two  ofiicial  cate- 
chisms, the  Katholische  Katechismus,  herausgegeben 
im  Auftrage  der  altk€Uholischen  Synode  (Bonn)  and 
LeUfaden  fur  den  katholischen  Religionsunterricht 
an  hoheren  Schtden,  herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  der 
aUkatholischen  Synode  (Bonn,  1877). 

In   1721   the  synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 

Chureh  decreed  that  three  small  manuals  for  the 

instruction  of  youth  and  the  conmion  people  should 

be  made,  one  on  the  principal  doctrines  of  faith 

and  on  the  decalogue,  a  second  on  the 

82.  The     special  duties  of  each  class,  and  a  third 
Greek      containing  sermons  on  the  principal 

Choroh.  doctrines,  virtues,  and  vices.  On  the 
strength  of  this  order  there  appeared  a 
book  entitled  "  First  Instruction  of  Youth,  Contain- 
ing a  Primer  and  a  Short  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  by  order  of  his 
Majesty  Peter  I.,  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  which 
is  probably  the  first  real  catechism  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  catechism  used  at  the  present  time, 
the  ''  Complete  Christian  Catechism  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Catholic  Eastern  Church,"  first  published  in 
1839,  originated  under  the  influence  of  a  manual 
composed  by  Jeromonach  Platon  in  1765  for  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrovitch, 
which  is  influenced  in  the  arrangement  of  material 
by  the  Confessio  orthodoxa  of  Peter  Mogilas  (1643). 
Like  the  latter,  it  groups  its  material  under  tiie 
three  Christian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
After  an  introduction  on  revelation,  Holy  Scripture, 
and  catechetical  teaching,  it  begins  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Nicene  Oeed,  followed  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Beatitudes,  the  imion  between 
faith  and  love,  and  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. The  book  closes  with  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  of  piety. 

(Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Bxblioobapht:  The  works  under  Catecrbbib,  CATBCRma; 
Catechumenate;  Luther's  Two  Catbchibms:  and  Hei- 
DELBRRn  Catechism  should  be  consulted.  Collections  of 
early  catechisms  are  made  in  Afonumenta  Germania  pada- 
gooica,  ed.  C.  Kehrbaoh,  vols.  4.  20-3.3.  .39.  Berlin,  1887- 
1007.  and  in  Katechetisehe  Handbibliothek.  ed.  F.  Walk, 
Kempten,  1891-1905  (containing  not  only  cateohiams  bat 
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world  on  cataohetics).  On  the  catechismB  of  the  Middle 
Ages  consult:  G.  Langemack,  HUtoria  caUchetica^  vol.  i., 
Stralaund,  1729;  J.  Geffcken,  Der  BUderkateehismua  de» 
fUnfxehnUn  Jahrhunderts  und  die  kaledieHtehen  Haupt- 
atUckt  in  dieter  ZeiJt  hu  auf  Luiher,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1855; 
H.  Bnick,  Dtr  religidM  UnterricfU  .  .  .  in  Deutachland, 
Blaini.  1876;  P.  G6bl.  Ofchichie  der  Katechete  im  Attend- 
lande  vom  Verfall  dee  Katediumenat  bia  turn  Ende  dee 
AfittelaUere,  Kempten.  1880;  F.  Probst.  Ueechichie  der 
katholiechen  Kaiecheee,  Brealau.  1887;  h\  Falk.  Der  Unter- 
richt  dee  Volkn  m  den  kaUchetiechen  HauptetUcken  am 
Ende  dee  MittdaUere,  in  Hietoriech-poliHeche  BUiUer,  cviii 
(1891).  553  sqq.,  682  sqq..  dx  (1892)  81  sqq..  721  sqq.; 
P.  Bahlmann,  Deutechlande  ka^iolieche  KtUechiemen  bie 
turn  Ende  dee  eechezehnien  Jahrhunderte,  MilnBter,  1894; 
Hauck,  KD,  vols,  i.-iii. 

For  collections  of  catechisms  in  post-Reformation  times 
in  Ciermany  consult,  besides  the  collections  of  Kehrbach 
and  Walk,  ut  sup.:  J.  Hartmann,  Aelieete  kaiechetieche 
Denkmale  der  eoangeliechen  Kirche,  Stuttgart.  1844;  F. 
W.  Bodemann.  K<Uechetieche  Denkmale  der  evangeliech- 
Itdheriechen  Kirche^  Harburg,  1861;  G.  Kawerau.  Zioei 
AUeete  Kate<^iemen  der  luiheriechen  ReformaHon,  Halle, 
1890.  For  a  bibliography  of  newer  literature  consult: 
F.  Schneider,  Kritiechar  Wegvoeieer  durch  die  LiUeratur 
dee  Konfirmandenunterridkte  und  der  dffenUichen  Christen- 
lehre,  Stuttgart.  1899.  The  history  of  catechisms  is 
treated  in:  G.  Langemack,  ut  sup.,  vols.  ii.-iii..  Stralssund, 
1730-40;  K.  J.  Ldschke,  Die  reHgiHee  Bildung  der  Jur 
gend  und  der  eittliche  Zuetand  der  Schulen  im  16.  Jahrhun^ 
dert,  Breslau,  1846;  F.  R.  Ehrenfeuchter,  Zur  Oeechichte 
dee  K<Ue<^iemu9,  Gdttingen,  1857;  K.  Neimiann.  Der 
evangelieche  Retiou>neunterric/U  im  Zeilalter  der  Reforma- 
tian,  Berlin.  1899. 

On  other  than  (jerman  lands  consult:  S.  Hess,  OeechidUe 
dee  ZUrcher-Katechiemue,  Zurich,  1811;  Tercentenary 
Monument.  In  Commemoration  of  Uie  Three  Hundredth 
Annivereary  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechiem,  Philadelphia, 
1863;  C.  A.  Toren,  Der  nmnffelieehe  Religione-UnterridU 
in  Deutediland,  Groeebritannien  und  D&nemark,  Gotha, 
1865;  H.  Bonar,  Catechieme  of  the  Scottish  Feformation, 
London,  1866;  A.  T.  Mitchell,  CcUet^ieme  of  the  Second 
Reformation  .  .  .  unih  Hietorioal  Introduction^  London, 
1886;  A.  C.  Bang.  Dokumenter  og  etudier  vedrdrende  den 
lutherake  kaUkiemue*  hietoris  in  Nordene  kirker,  2  vols., 
Christiania.  1893-99;  I.  Moechakes,  Caiechiem  of  the 
Orthodox  Eaetem  Church,  London.  1894;  J.  Poynet,  The 
Real  Reformation  Caiechiem  of  1363,  ib.  1894;  W.  Eames, 
Early  New  England  Catechieme.  A  hibliographical  Ac- 
count of  eome  Catechieme  publithed  before  1800,  Worcester, 
1898. 

The  literature  on  Roman  Catholie  catechisms  is  very 
voluminous;  the  following  may  be  consulted:  The  Cote- 
chiem  of  John  Hamilton,  Oxford.  1844;  C.  Moufang,  Die 
Mainzer  Katechiemen  von  der  Erflndung  der  Buchdrueker- 
kunet  bie  xum  Ende  dee  achtzehnien  Jahrhunderte,  Mains, 
1877;  Commentttire  eur  le  catMiieme  dee  provincee  ecrUei- 
aetiquee  de  Quebec.  Montrial,  Ottawa,  Montreal.  1897;  F. 
X.  Thalhofer.  Entwickelung  dee  katholiechen  Katechiemue 
in  DeutedUand  von  Caniaiue  bie  Deharhe,  Freibiunc.  1899; 
F.  Spirago.  The  Catechiem  Explained.  New  York.  1899;  T. 
R  Cox,  Biblical  Treaeury  of  the  Catechiem,  ib.  1900;  T.  L. 
Kinkead.  Explanation  of  the  Baltimore  Catechiem,  ib.  1902; 
J.  Parry,  Explanation  of  the  Catechiem,  St.  Louis,  1902. 

GATECHUHEIfATE. 

Earliest  Data  (|  1).  Second  Period  of  Develop- 
According    to    the    Church  ment  ({  4). 

Fathers  (f  2).  Decline  of   the  Catechume- 

First  Period  of  Development  nate  (f  5). 

(S  3).  Ritual  Survivals  (f  6). 

Catechumenate  is  a  term  applied  to  the  method 
of  receiving  and  instructing,  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  those  who  applied  for  membership  in  the 
early  Christian  Church.  As  soon  as  the  apostolic 
mission  had  reached  the  stage  of  founding  a  Chris- 
tian society,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  wished 
to  enter  it  should  be  required  to  go  through  a 
course  of  instruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  hopes 
qrhich  it  held  out  and  the  demands  which  it  made 
II.— 29 


of  its  members.  Our  information  as  to  the  method 
pursued  in  the  earliest  period  is  very  scanty.  Ap- 
parently the  gatherings  of  the  disciples  were  at  first 
freely  opened  to  any  one  (I  Cor.  xiv.  24)  who 
desired  to  know  more  of  their  faith  and  practise; 
and  baptism  was  probably  often  administered 
with  but  a  short  delay.  As  time  went  on,  more 
care  was  exercised;  the  need  of  it 
X*  Earliest  was  demonstrated  by  cases  of  relapse 
Data.  into  heathenism  and  of  the  seeking 
of  membership  from  interested  or 
treacherous  motives.  We  find  traces  of  this  greater 
caution  as  early  as  the  first  Apology  of  Justin 
(c.  150).  A  demand  is  made  for  some  security 
as  to  the  belief  and  conduct  of  the  candidate,  who 
is  not  apparently  admitted  to  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful  until  he  has  been  adjudged  worthy  of 
baptism.  How  this  security  was  obtained  is  not 
clear;  the  preparation  seems  to  have  been  private, 
and  the  one  who  conducted  it  probably  answered 
for  the  candidate,  as  at  once  sponsor  and  catechist. 
Tertullian  portrays  a  somewhat  different  system; 
though  catechumens  are  still  excluded  from  the 
assembly,  the  application  of  this  name  to  them 
implies  that  they  were  already  reckoned  as  in  a 
sense  belonging  to  the  Church  and  under  its  care. 
This  is  still  more  clearly  the  case  in  Origen's  account. 
The  much  discussed  passage  Contra  Celr 
a.  According  sumj  iii.  51  shows  plamly  that  there  was 
to  the  a  definite  system  of  examination  and 
Church      of  instruction.     It  gives  also  the  fact 

Fathers,  that  at  this  period,  besides  the  class 
which  (as  in  Justin  and  Tertullian) 
is  excluded  from  the  assembly,  there  is  another 
which  has  advanced  far  enough  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  admission,  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  last 
decisive  step  of  baptism.  It  is  a  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  deduce  from  his  words  three  classes 
divided  by  a  hard  and  fast  line,  or  to  apply 
to  these  classes  the  names  audientea  (Gk.  akrod' 
menai)f  genuflectente  (gontLklinontes)tandcompeten'- 
tea  {phdtizomenoi).  The  last  occurs  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  anvl  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  passim, 
for  the  candidates  approaching  baptism,  who  are 
definitely  distinguished  from  the  catechumens. 
The  name  akrodmenoi  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  passage  of  Origen  referred  to,  but  without  a 
distinct  meaning;  its  use  later  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  deacon  in  the  liturgy,  stunmoning  those 
not  entitled  to  be  present  to  depart,  relates  to  a 
class  of  penitents  not  allowed  to  hear  a  part  of  the 
service  to  which  catechumens  were  admitted.  In 
like  manner  the  application  of  gonuklinanUa  to  a 
class  of  catechumens  rests  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  corrupt  Greek  text  of  the  fifth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Neocsesarea  (314),  which  really  means 
that  catechumens  falling  into  sin  are  to  be  put 
among  the  penitents,  and  expelled  altogether  if  they 
do  not  amend. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  said,  Origen 
shows  a  development  of  the  catechumenate  from 
what  Justin  gives,  while  Tertullian  exhibits  an 
intermediate  stage.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  these  witnesses  are  from  different  parts  of 
the  Church.  The  development  was  probably 
largely  influenced  by  local   conditions.    In  Ter- 
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tullian's  time,  SeptimiuB  Sevenis  had  forbidden  oon- 
versions  to  Christianity,  and  formal  arrangements 
for  the  preparation  of  converts  would  have  been 
direct  rebellion.  In  Origen's  day,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of 

peace,  and  was  not  afraid  to  allow 

3.  First     trusted  catechumens  to  be  present  at 

Period  of  its  services;   but  the  large  number  of 

Develop-    converts  made  it  more  probable  that 

ment       some  unworthy  ones  would  be  among 

them,  and  so  to  the  original  exam- 
ination before  baptism,  a  second  and  eariier 
one  was  added.  Origen's  accoimt  of  the  cat&- 
chumenate  gives  all  the  essential  featiu^s  of 
the  institution,  as  we  meet  with  it  when  fully 
established,  after  persecution  had  ceased.  Chris- 
tianity had  become  the  state  religion,  and  it  was 
possible  to  work  out  in  detail  institutions  which 
had  been  carefully  planned  in  the  dark  days  pre- 
ceding. 

This  second  or  established  period  covers  roughly 
the  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries.  The  can- 
didate, accompanied  by  a  sponsor,  annoimces  his 
desire,  normally  to  a  deacon,  who  informs  the 
bishop  or  presbyter.  The  grounds  of  his  desire  are 
investigated;  people  of  certain  sinful  or  dubious 
occupations  are  ipso  facto  excluded  imless  they  will 
abandon  them.  If  the  candidate  is  acceptable, 
he  receives  a  preliminary  instruction,  and  is  then 
set  apart  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  (in  the  West)  with  blessed  salt,  as  a  catechumen. 
For  a  time  he  receives  no  special  instruction,  shar- 
ing that  which  the  whole  congregation  gets  in  the 

miasa  eaiechumenorumf  though  depart- 

4.  Second  ing  before  the  later  and  more  solemn 

Period  of    part  of  the  liturgy.    After  two   (or 

Develop-    three)  years,  he  may  ask  for  baptism; 

ment.       he  enters  the  class  of  competerUes,  and 

his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  church 
list.  The  inunediate  preparation  includes  special 
instructions,  usually  given  by  the  bishop;  certain 
ceremonies,  especially  of  exorcism,  which  show 
the  influence  of  the  pagan  mysteries;  and  finally 
the  traditio  symboliy  or  instruction  in  the  precise 
words  of  the  baptismal  creed,  whose  general  sense 
has  long  been  known  to  him.  After  learning  and 
repeating  this,  he  is  taught  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  I^yer,  which  has  also  been  withheld  from 
him  imtil  now  by  the  Arcani  disciplina  (q.v.).  The 
recitation  of  the  creed  as  a  solemn  act  and 
the  final  renunciation  of  paganism  accompany  the 
act  of  baptism,  which  ususdUy  takes  place  in  the 
night  before  Easter.  During  the  following  week 
the  neophyte  receives  further  instructions,  and  on 
the  next  Sunday,  still  wearing  his  white  baptismal 
robe,  he  takes  his  place  among  the  congregation 
as  a  baptized  Christian,  and  joins  in  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  prayer  of  the  children  of 
God.  As  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  catechumen  in  this  period,  fullest  in- 
formation comes  from  Augustine  in  the  West  and 
Cjrril  of  Jerusalem  in  the  East. 

The  decline  of  the  institution  was  brought  about 
by  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  those 
who  sought  admission  to  the  Church.  A  thorough 
examination  of  them  all  became  impossible;    the 


preliminary   instruction   was   gradually   dropped, 
and  the  catechumenate  was  reduced  to  the  imme- 
diate preparation  for  baptism.    The 
5*  Decline   growing  practise  of  baptising  infants 
of  the  Gate-  and   young   children    completed  the 
chumenate.  process,  since  there  was  no  place  for 
instruction  in  their  case.    Something 
still  remained,  however,  of  the  ancient  procedure. 
On  the  Monday  after  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent, 
notice  was  given  to  present  the  children  who  were 
to  be  baptised  at  Eaater.    On  the  following  Wednes- 
day their  sponsors  brought  them  to  t^  church, 
where   their   names   were   registered.    The   cere- 
monies of  signing  with  the  cross,  laying  on  of  hands, 
exorcism,  giving  of  salt,  and  a  final  pnyer  made 
them  catechumens.    Seven  masses  were  said  on 
succeeding  days,  five  containing  similar  ceremonies, 
while  the  last  two  were  especially  solenm.    The 
sixth  contained  the  "  opening  of  the  ears,"  a  re- 
minder of  the  ancient  tradUio  sjpnboU;   the  book 
of  the  Gospels  was  borne  in  procession  to  the  altar 
and  a  short  extract  from  each  Go^ 
6.  Ritual    read,  after  which  the  creed  was  given 
Survivals,   to   the   candidates,   and   an   a<»lyte 
brought  forward  two  children,  a  hcj 
and  a  girl,  and  recited  the  creed  for  them  (the 
ancient   reddUio  aymboli);    with   the   subsequent 
oonmiimication  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  usually 
connected  short  expositions  of  each  dauae.    The 
last  "  scrutiny  "  took  place  the  day  before  Easter, 
and  followed  much  the  same  order,  but  more  sol- 
emnly and  formally;   and  baptism  took  place  it 
the  traditional  time. 

When  the  time  came  that  nothing  remained  of 
the  original  institutions  of  the  catechiunenate  except 
the  outward  ceremonies,  these  were  more  and  more 
condensed,  until  they  formed  but  a  sin^e  rite 
leading  up  to  the  baptism  which  immediatdy 
followed  them.  In  the  Ordo  haptUmi  of  the  Roman 
Ritual  the  order  of  the  ancient  preparations  for 
baptism  may  still  be  traced  without  difificulty,  and 
not  a  few  relics  of  it  remain  in  the  evangdical 
baptismal  ceremonies  (see  Baptism). 

(Ferdinand  Cohbs.) 
A  very  interesting  survival  of  the  ancient  cate- 
chumenate is  found  in  the  Armenian  work  found 
among  the  modern  Paulicians,  translated  and  edited 
by  F.  C.  Conybeare  (The  Key  of  TnUh  :  A  Manvd 
of  the  Patdician  Church  of  Armenia,  Oxford,  1898) 
and  believed  by  the  editor  to  have  been  written  not 
later  than  the  ninth  century  and  to  represent  an 
almost  primitive  form  of  Oriental  Christianity.  It 
is  adoptionist  in  its  Christology  and  drastic  in  its 
opposition  to  infant-baptism.  It  provides  for  a 
solemn  consecration  of  the  infant  of  Christian  par- 
ents by  the  minister  when  it  is  seven  days  old,  the 
careful  training  by  parents  and  chureh  imtil  ma- 
turity is  reached,  the  thorough  testing  of  the  can- 
didates for  baptism  in  life  and  in  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  morals,  and  the  adxninistration 
of  baptism  with  considerable  ceremony  to  those 
who  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  and  have 
attained  to  the  age  at  which  Christ  was  baptised. 
A  brief  catechism,  embracing  the  points  of  doctrine 
in  which  catechumens  miist  be  grounded,  is  given 
at  the  end.  A.  H.  N. 
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Biblioorapht:  Th«  souroes  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Origen's  Contra  Ctitum^  the  **  Catechetical 
Lectures  "of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Augustine's  De  catethir 
safKiis  rudibua^  and  the  Didaeha^  all  of  which  are  accessible 
in  Eng.  transl.  The  history  of  the  institution  is  traced  in : 
O.  Ton  Zessehwits,  iSystem  dtr  thrutUehen  KatecfuHk, 
2  vols..  Leiprio.  1863-72;  J.  Mayer,  GttehidtU  dss  KaU- 
ekum»nat9  ,  ,  ,  in  tUn  erattn  Mdu  Jahrhundmien,  Kemp- 
ten.  1866  (Roman  Catholic);  A.  Weiss,  Die  aUkurehUeh^ 
Paedagogik  .  .  .  dsr  eraien  Beeha  Jahrhunderte,  Freiburg, 
1860;  F.  X.  Funk,  in  THhinger  TJuoUn/Ueke  QuarlaUAnft, 
1883,  pp.  41-77.  1886,  pp.  358  sqq.,  18l>9,  pp.  434  sqq.; 
£.  Hatch,  OrganiaaUon  of  Of  Early  ChurdiMt  London, 
1888;  J.  Heron,  Chtarch  of  Sub-Apoatolie  Age;  ite  Li/s, 
Wortkip,  and  Organiaation,  London,  1888;  £.  Sachsse, 
EvanoeUadu  Katechetik;  du  Lthravon  der  kuthlieken 
Er»i$kung,  Berlin,  1897;  F.  Wiegand,  Dts  SteUung  de» 
apoatolUehan  SymboU  im  kirdUieken  Ldmn  des  MiUdaUer; 
i  Symbol  und  Kaieekumenai,  Leipsic,  1809;  Neander, 
CkriaHan  Churdt,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  contain  much  valuable 
matter,  consult  the  Index;  Schaff,  Chrittian  Chunk,  iL 
256-267;  Bingham,  Ori4fine$,  books  x.,  xi.,  xiv.;  DC  A, 
i  317-319;  the  literature  on  the  Didacka  (q.v.)  usually 
disffiiBses  the  cateohetics  of  the  early  Church. 

CATENAE. 

Origin  (i  1).  Form  (|  6). 

Meaning  of  the  Term  (i  2).  Catenas  Previous  to  the  Four- 
Sources  ({  3).  teenth  Century  (i  7). 

Value  (i  4).  Medieval  Catena  (S  8). 

Method  ({  5).  Poet-Reformation  Catena  ({9). 

The  term  catena, "  a  chain  "  (plural,  catense),  des- 
ignates a  commentary  on  Holy  Scripture  made  up 
by  piecing  together  short  extracts  from  the  Fathers 
and  older  writers.  This  plan  of  construction  was 
suggested  by  the  accumulation  of  exegetical  mate- 
rials made  both  by  Origen  and  his  school  and  by 
the  theologians  of  Antioch  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries. 

The  principal  motive  which  impelled  later  scholars 

to  collect  and  examine  the  eariy  utterances  was  a 

dogmatic  one.    After  the  conversion  of  Constan- 

tine,  the  Church  was  anxioiis  to  put  together  in 

a  dear  and  ssrstematic  form  the  results 

X.  Origin,  of  previous  theological  work,  and  to 
emphasize  the  connection  of  the  past 
with  the  present.  For  this  purpose  in  regard  to 
doctrine  the  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  coimdls 
answered  admirably;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
attain  the  same  result  in  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  problem  was  to  represent  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  recognized  commentators  in 
propositions  that  had  a  unity  of  scheme  and  an 
admitted  authority.  The  prindples  of  its  solution 
are  laid  down  in  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Quini- 
sext  (SeeoDd  Truilan)  Council:  that  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  standard  of  truth,  that  the  limits  of  doctrine 
already  fixed  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  are 
not  to  be  transgressed,  and  that  if  any  question 
concerning  the  Scripture  comes  up,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded in  no  other  way  than  as  the  great  teachers 
of  the  past  have  given  it  in  their  works.  The 
exposition  of  the  Scripture  was  thus  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  recognized  orthodox  doctrine.  The 
second  canon  of  the  same  coimdl  had  named  some 
of  the  "  lights  and  doctors  "  who  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  first  canon  had  given  warning  against 
all  heretics,  not  merely  against  Arius,  Ma^onius, 
.^>ollinaris,  and  Nestorius,  but  also  against 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Origen,  Didymus,  Eva- 
grius,  and  Theodoret.  It  was,  however,  foimd 
impossible  to  carry  out  these  prindples  strictly.  | 


The  writings  of  the  authors  suspected  of  heresy 
offered  material  too  valuable  to  be  neglected;  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  unity  of 
results  in  an  anthology  of  this  kind  without  doing 
violence  to  the  individuality  of  the  authors  and 
damaging  their  authority,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  done  but  to  put  together  what  was  selected. 

In  this  manner  arose  the  collections  of  extracts 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  Byzantine  theology, 
covering  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  (especially 
Genesis,  Job,  the  P&alms,  Canticles,  Isaiah,  Mat- 
thew, and  John)  by  extracts  from  patristic  com- 
mentators, and  setting  an  example  of  method  which 
was  widely  followed  in  Western  and  medieval  com- 
mentaries. These  collections  are  iisually  known 
as  CaiencB  (Seirai),  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obscure,  but  its  meaning  is  plain.  It  refers  to 
collections  of  material  put  together 

2.  Meaning  in  a  purely  external  but  visible  con- 
of  the  nection,  and  strung  upon  the  thread 
Term.      of  the  text.    There  may  have  been 

originally  a  mystical  significance  at- 
tached to  it.  As  the  hermetic  chain  of  the  later 
Neoplatonists  symbolized  the  harmonious  con- 
junction of  the  bearers  of  wisdom  to  the  world, 
hand  joined  in  hand  from  the  earliest  to  later  times, 
so  the  line  of  the  Fathers  was  to  hand  down  the 
approved  expositions  of  the  one  true  Church. 

The  first  compilers  have  no  fixed  phrases  to 
describe  their  process;  but  thdr  lengthy  titles 
give  an  idea  of  the  plan  they  set  before  them. 
They  collected  their  material  according  to  the 
maxim  of  Seneca,  Quod  verum  est,  mewn  est  ("  What 
is  true  is  mine  ")•  The  manner  in  which  literary 
property  was  handled  in  the  andent  world  per- 
mitted not  only  straightforward  appropriation  of 
other  people's  work,  but  the  utmost  freedom  in 
adaptation  to  the  borrower's  spedal  purpose.  The 
retcaition  of  the  original  authors'  names  here  is  an 
evidence  of  the  wdght  attached  to  their  testimony 
as  authoritative  expodtors;  where  the  compiler 
adds  comments  of  his  own,  he  is  usually  careful 
to  distinguish  his  additions.  Great  variety  is 
foimd  in  the  manner  of  reproduction  and  in  the 
extent  of  the  material  included.  In  the  Catena  of 
Possinus  on  Matthew  we  have  one  constructed  on 
the  exact  lines  laid  down  by  the  Quinisext  Coimcil — 
a   mosaic   of    verbal    dtations   from 

3.  Sources,  conmientaries    or   other   writings    of 

orthodox  Fathers.  Where  the  com- 
piler, like  Nicetas  of  Serrse,  added  reflections  of 
his  own,  he  generally  put  them  at  the  head  of  the 
group  of  quotations  following  a  fresh  section  of 
the  text.  Where  he  adapted  and  condensed,  he 
either  kept  to  the  serial  order,  or  worked  over  all 
the  material  he  had  accumulated  without  making 
dividons  for  the  separate  authors.  This  is  the 
manner  adopted  by  Procopius,  (Ecumenius,  and 
Theophylact,  who  emphadze  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  originators  but  transmitters. 
There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  this  kind 
of  Catena  and  the  Byzantine  commentary;  for 
the  latter  also  patristic  tradition  is  the  standard, 
though  the  sources  are  not  indicated  in  the  margin, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Catense,  and  the  expo- 
dtion  proceeds  without  a  break. 
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The  value  of  the  Catena  is  measured  by  their 
judgment  in  aelecting  and  their  skill  in  combining 
the  material  they  borrow.  The  difficulty  of  choice 
is  increased  by  the  dogmatic  limitations,  which 
are  sometimes  in  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
scholarly  interest.  Origen,  for  instance,  the  first 
great  Christian  critic  and  commentator,  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  exegesis;  and  for  the  Old 
Testament  CatensB  both  Philo,  who  had  been 
studied    by    all    learned    theologians 

4.  Value,     from  Origen  down,  and  Josephus  were 

invaluable  authorities.  A  compro- 
mise was  reached  in  the  principle  (still  followed 
by  Roman  Catholic  commentators)  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria:  "  We  need  not  avoid  or  question 
everything  that  heretics  have  said;  for  they  con- 
fess many  things  which  we  also  confess."  Another 
difficulty  was  found  in  the  occasionally  conffict- 
ing  expositions;  their  diversity  was  explained  by 
Drimgarius,  with  reference  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
text,  as  providential.  He  contents  himself  with 
placing  side  by  side  the  varying  renderings  and 
explanations  of  Isaiah,  leaving  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment. 

The  simplest  method  of  making  a  Catena  was  to 
follow  one  principal  authority,  to  whose  expo- 
sition shorter  scholia  are  added  from  other  sources. 
Thus  Chrysostom  is  the  main  source  in  the  Catena 
of  Possinus  on  Matthew,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel 
commentaries    of    Euthymius    and    Theophylact, 

though  all  of  these  differ  in  the  ad- 

5.  Method*  ditions  they  make  to  what  they  take 

from  him.  Other  CatensB  are  indis- 
criminate anthologies,  no  one  authority  being  pre- 
ferred. Of  this  type  are  those  of  Procopius  and 
Nicetas,  and  most  of  those  on  the  Epistles. 

The  external  form  of  the  Catenoe  differed  accord- 
ing to  their  extent.  Where  they  were  not  too 
extensive,  the  text  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  page,  surrounded  by  the  exposition,  usually  in 
smaller  characters,  sometimes  even  in  tachygraphy. 
The  names  of  the  authorities  are  sometimes  in  the 
margin,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  exposition, 
as  a  rule  abbreviated.  Occasionally  diacritical 
marks  show  the  connection  between  text  and  com- 
mentary. If  the  Catena  is  too  extensive  to  allow 
this  arrangement,  the  sections  of  the  text  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  commentary,  in  separate  paragraphs, 
with  the  authors'  names  on  the  margin,  or  else  writ- 
ten without  a  break.  The  manuscripts,  of  which  few 
date  further  back  than  the  tenth  century,  differ 
much  in  execution.  Some  are  of  admirable  work- 
manship,   with    illustrations;     others 

6.  Form,  are  plain  copies  for  students,  with  the 
marks  of  long  use  upon  them,  and 
some  seem  to  have  been  hastily  and  carelessly  made 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  bookselling  trade. 
Besides  the  conamentaries,  the  CatensB  contain  a 
good  deal  of  introductory  or  illustrative  matter. 
Thus  the  Gospels  are  frequently  prefaced  by  the 
canons  of  Eusebius  and  his  epistle  to  Carpianus,  as 
well  as  by  arguments  and  biographies  of  the  evan- 
gelists; the  Pauline  epistles  have  a  life  of  Paul,  a  list 
of  his  journeys,  and  an  account  of  his  martyrdom. 

Whether  the  beginnings  of  the  manufacture  of 
Catense  can  be  traced  back  to  the  patristic  period 


it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  thoogh  it 
seems  not  improbable.  After  Eusebius  the  work 
of  theologians  to  a  great  extent  took  the  directioa 
of  codifying  and  criticizing  what  had  been  handed 
down.  But  Procopius  (d.  528)  is  the  first  who  can 
be  demonstrated  to  have  made  Catens.  The 
value  of  his  work,  which  rests  not  only  upon  the 
Fathers  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  century  bnt 
upon  Josephus  and  Philo  and  upon  some  of  the 
teachers  before  Origen,  gave  it  an  epoch-making 
position.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  task  in  the  prefaces  to  Genesis  and  Isaiah,  we 
may  conjecture  that  he  was  not  an 
7.  Catenae    imitator  of  others  but  an  originator  in 

Previous     this  line.     Other  extant  Catens  were 

to  the       compiled   by  Andreas   the  presbyter 

Fourteenth  (seventh  to  tenth  century);  Johannes 

Centiuy.  Drungarius  (tenth  century);  Michael 
Psellus,  and  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Semr. 
later  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace  (eleventh 
century);  Nicolaus  Muzalon  and  Neophytus  Eu- 
cleistus  (twelfth  century);  and  Macarius  Chrpo- 
cephalus  (fourteenth  century).  To  these  may  be 
added  not  only  the  conunentaries  arranged  more 
or  less  in  catena  style,  though  without  names  of 
authorities:  (Ecumenius,  of  whose  date  and  per- 
sonality we  know  nothing  certain,  though  he  was 
probably  a  contemporary  of  Arethas  of  Cappadocia; 
and  the  Gospel  conunentaries  of  Theophylact  and 
Euthymius,  composed  under  the  Conmeni.  There 
is,  however,  a  much  larger  number  of  anonymous 
Catense;  and  this  fact  is  surprising,  since  Byzan- 
tine theologians  were  not  given  to  hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  It  may  possibly  be  explained  by 
the  theory  that  these  Catense  were  produced  not 
by  any  one  man  but  by  a  group  of  collaborators. 
Their  dates  are  very  hard  to  determine;  the  surest 
way  to  reach  conclusions  on  this  point  is  by  exam- 
ining their  relations  to  those  whose  dates  we  know, 
which  requires  a  good  deal  more  investigation  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  them.  In  fact,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  study  of  the  Ca- 
tenae in  general  has  only  covered  certain  specific 
points;  and  those  which  have  been  printed  cover 
only  a  small  part  of  the  extant  material,  and  that 
not  always  selected  with  judgment. 

The  catena  form  impressed  itself  as  a  model 
upon  medieval  exegesis  in  the  West,  which  also 
imitated  the  spirit  in  which  the  Elastem  compilers 
went  about  their  work.  Here  too  the  aim  was 
to  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  Church  in  a  uni- 
form arrangement  of  Scriptiu^  exposition,  "so 
that  the  line  of  prophetic  and  apostolic  interpre- 
tation may  follow  the  norm  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  catholic  sense "  (Vincent  of  Lerins).  The 
principal  sources  were  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Augustine, 
and  Jerome;  less  often  the  Greek  Fathers,  such  as 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  are 
cited.  The  prototypes  of  the  medieval  catena 
conunentaries  may  be  seen  in  the  expositions  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Isidore  of  Seville. 
8.  Medieval  On  the  Carolingian  period  the  numer- 

Catenae,      ous  conunentaries  of  Bede  exercised 

a  decisive  influence.     He  knew  Greek, 

and  shows  some  feeling  for  textual  criticism;  but 

he  was  not  an  exegetical  individuality.    He  col- 
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leeta  his  fragments  of  exposition  maiiily  from 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Gregory,  and 
lays  his  chitif  stress  on  the  edifying  explanation  of 
the  moral  and  myBtbal  scuim.  la  this  tendency 
he  was  followed  by  Alcuin,  Rabanua  Maurua,  Wala- 
fried  Strabo»  Dietrich  of  Hersfek!.  Haimo,  and 
Remigiua  of  Auxerre,  all  less  careful  in  the  repro- 
duction of  their  sources  than  Bede,  with  whom 
it  waa  a  matter  of  principle  to  designate  clearly 
the  ifitellectual  property  of  liis  authoritiesi*  Among 
later  commentaries  of  the  catena  sort  special 
influence  wan  exerted  by  that  of  Peter  Lombard 
on  the  Pauline  epistlca,  wliich  made  no  pretense  of 
indicating  sources,  and  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  on  the  Goaj>els,  which  makes  use  of  some 
Greek  Fatliera  as  well  as  of  Atigui*tme,  Jerome, 
Rabanus,  and  Rami gi  us.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  "  giosaes  "—the  Glossa  crdinaria  of 
Walafried  Strabo,  the  Gios^a  intcrlinmliji  of  Ansehn 
of  Laon  (1110),  and  the  PojiHUtE  perpetutE  of 
Nicholas  of  Lyra  (1340;  see  Glosses,  Bi  ducal 
A^D  Ecclesiastical). 

These  works  lead  up  to  the  exegcticaS  collections 

which  were  made  after  the  Reformation  and  under 

its    influence.     The    expository    standpoint    was 

different,  but  the  method  of  compilation  remained 

the   same.     They  either  gave  the  ob- 

9.  Post-     servations  of  certain  selected  exposi- 

Rsiorma-  tors  side  by  aide  without  change,  or 
tion        they  ma4:}e  groups  of  extracts  from  as 

Catens.  largie  a  number  as  pKJssible.  Instances 
of  the  first  method  are  the  Btblia 
magna  of  De  la  Haye  (Paris,  1643),  the  Biblia 
maxima  (ib,  1660),  the  English  AnnotatioTis  upon 
aU  the.  Btxiks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testanwnt  (London, 
1645),  and  the  Criiici  saeH  edited  by  J.  Pearson 
and  others  (ib*  1660).  The  second  class  is  repre- 
sents by  Matthew  Pole's  Syn^p^iis  criUcQrum 
ajwrumque  scripturep  mcrw  interpretnm  ei  commenia- 
tarum  (London ^  1669),  which  contains  the  most 
varied  extracts  from  more  than  eighty  theologians 
of  all  ages  and  beliefs,  even  induJmg  the  Jewish. 
The  Roman  Catholic  expositors,  such  as  Cornelius 
a  LapidCr  Estius^  and  Calmet,  followed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  older  Catenffi,  to  which »  howevefj 
with  their  uncritical  subservience  to  a  tradition 
presupposed  as  authoritative,  they  are  far  inferior. 

(G,  Hb^ineick) 

CATHARL     See  New  Manicheans,  II, 

CATHARINE,  SAINT,  OF  ALEXANDRIA.  See 
Catharine,  Saint,  the  Martyr , 

CATHARINE,  SAINT,  OP  BOLOGNA:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  at  Bologna  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  at  Verona  Sept.  8^  1413;  d.  at  Bologna 
Mar.  9,  1463.  About  1430  she  entered  the  order 
of  the  Poor  Clares  at  Fcrrara  after  having  been  a 
lady  of  honor  at  the  court  of  Princess  Margaret  of 
Este  for  about  two  years.  She  later  became  abbess 
of  a  convent  of  her  order  which  was  founded  at 
Bologna.  Her  name  waa  included  in  the  Roman 
martyrology  in  1592,  and  she  was  canonized  by 
Benedict  XTIL  in  1724.  Later  tradition  wove 
many  legends  about  her  name,  and  her  body  waa 
preserved  undecayed  in  her  convent  until  recent 
jtion.    To  Bt*  Catharine  i^  ascribed  a  prophetic 


work  entitled  Hevdaii&Ties,  tive  de  Beptem  armu 
apirituaiibus,  composed  about  143S  and  first  edited 
probably  at  Bologna  in  1475  and  repeatedly  since. 
In  art  she  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  the  Poor 
Clares,  carrying  the  Christ-cliild,  since  the  Virgin 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  her  and  to  have  placed 
in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus  in   his  swaddling* 

clothes.  (O.  ZftCKLBRf.) 

BTPJ^ioGHAFSr:  Thf^  ViM  wiiich  J*  the  earliest  *our«  wm 
publics  lied  at  Bologna,  1502.  from  which  s  number  of 
biagrsphie?  n^rv  dmwti  in  the  aeatt  century.  CoEimilt: 
J.  G3rre9,  Di£  ehristliche  MjfsHk.  ii.  63  sqq.,  15&-15$«  4 
Tols.,  Re«enflburif,  1836-12* 

CATHAROE,     SAINT,     OF    GEHOA;     Roman 

Catholic  saint;  b,  at  Gt^tioa  1447 r  d.  there  Sept.  14, 
1510.  She  WBM  the  daughter  of  Roberto  Fieschi, 
who  had  been  viceroy  of  Naples  under  Ren^  of 
Ajijou.  I>esijite  her  desire  for  a  life  of  rehgion, 
she  waa  obliged  to  marry  a  nobleman  of  her  native 
city  named  Giuliano  Adomo,  whence  she  is  often 
called  Catharina  Flisca  Adurna.  After  a  life  of 
extravagance  her  husband  died  in  1474,  but  not 
before  he  had  been  converted  by  his  wife's  piety 
and  had  become  a  Franciscan  of  the  third  order.  For 
the  remainder  of  her  life  his  widow,  as  a  member 
of  the  order  of  the  Annunciation  of  St.  Marcellina, 
was  distinguished  both  for  her  care  of  the  sick  in 
the  Genoese  hospital  Pammatone  (efli)ecially  during 
the  plagues  of  1497  and  1501)  and  by  her  extreme 
a^tceticlsm.  For  twenty-three  years  during  the 
seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent  she  is  said  to  have 
fasted  absolutely,  taking  at  most  a  glass  of  wat^r 
with  salt  and  vinegar  "  to  cool  the  raging  flame 
within."  She  wa^  formally  canomssed  by  Clement 
XII.  in  n37tandthe  following  frtipe,  Benedict  XI V.^ 
placed  her  name  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  ap- 
pointing her  fea^t  for  Mar.  2;^.  St.  Catharine  w*as 
one  of  the  numerous  mystic  and  prophetic  authors  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  wrote  Demmt~ 
stratic  purgatmii  or  Tract(itu$  de  purgatmio  (ed. 
C.  Marabotto  and  E.  Vernazza  in  their  biography 
of  St.  Catharine,  Genoa ^  1531 ;  Eng.  transL,  London, 
t85S)p  Dialogtia  animam  inier  el  corpus ,  amorem 
propntim,  spiritum,  humanitaiem  ac  Deum,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Christian  life  (both  contained  in  the 
edition  already  mentioned).  Her  visions  were 
assailed  by  Adrian  Baillet  in  Idn  Vies  dee  saints 
(Paris  r  1701)  from  the  Galilean  jwint  of  view,  but 
other  Roman  CathoUe  authorities^  such  as  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  and  the  modem  Jesuit  Christian 
Pefich,  have  esteemed  them  highly. 

(0.  Z&CICLEEtO 
BiBLiOdRAPttT:  The  ftrHJaymowa  Vlto  with  cotumcntmrsf  tj 
la  A  SB,  Sept.,  V.  123-1 7«^.  and  wu  translated  into  French 
by  the  Abb^  Piot,  Pwts,  1840-  Conjiuit:  P.  Lechner, 
Leh&n  ufid  ^chriften  dtr  hfiJi^^en  Katharina  von  Gmua^ 
ILeceDBburg,  1SS9:  T.  4b  Bubsi^tv,  Vie  et  frnt-vm  de  3. 
Catherine  de  Glne*.  Paris,  1BT3;  P.  Flicbr.  S.  Ctithmine 
d4  G?nt».  Piiria.  1880;  F.  vod  HO«eK  in  The  Hampttead 
Annuat,  1808,  pp.  70  sqf], 

CATHARIITE,  SATHT,  THE  MARTYR  (SAIHT 
CATHARINE  OF  ALEXAlfDRIA):  One  of  the 
most  honoretl  saints  both  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Church.  Many  modern  hagiographers 
identify  her  with  a  wealthy  and  noble  Christian 
lady  of  Alexandria  who,  according  to  Eusebtue 
(Hist.  eecLf  VI  II.  xiv.  15),  resisted  the  Ucentiou* 
advances  of  the  emf>eror  Nfaxi minus,  and  was  con* 
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sequently  deprived  of  her  estates  and  banished. 
This  identification,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Rufinus  (Hittt  eccl,  viii.  17)  that 
this  lady  was  named  Dorothea,  nor  does  it  har^ 
m6nize  with  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine  as  given 
both  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes  and  the  Roman 
martyrology.  According  to  these  sources,  St. 
Catharine  was  a  maiden  of  royal  birth  (the  daughter 
of  King  Konstos,  in  the  Greek  Officium)^  and  of 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  beauty.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  she  engaged  in  a  controversy,  at  the  com- 
mand either  of  Maximinus  or  Maxentius  (although 
the  latter  never  ruled  Alexandria),  with  fifty  pagan 
philosophers,  whom  she  converted  so  signally  that 
they  remained  faithful  to  Christianity  even  to 
martyrdom.  In  prison,  a  few  days  before  her  own 
execution,  she  converted  the  empress,  the  general 
Porphyrins,  and  his  200  soldiers,  all  of  whom 
suffered  death  by  the  sword  for  their  faith.  Resist- 
ing both  the  pleadings  and  the  threats  of  the  tyrant, 
Catharine  remained  unharmed  by  torture,  even 
on  a  machine  of  sharp-pointed  wheels,  until  she 
was  finally  beheaded  by  the  command  of  Maxi- 
minus. 

The  day  of  St.  Catharine  is  celebrated  either  on 
Nov.  25  or  on  Mar.  5.  Her  body  is  said  to  have 
been  borne  by  angels  to  Moimt  Sinai,  where  Justin- 
ian I.  built  a  cloister  in  her  honor  and  where  her 
bones  were  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Egjrp- 
tian  Christians  in  the  eighth  century,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  feast  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
St.  Catharine  on  May  13  or  26.  About  1027  Sim- 
eon, a  monk  from  Sinai,  is  said  to  have  carried  a 
portion  of  the  relics  of  St.  Catharine  to  Rouen, 
and  her  monastery  on  Moimt  Sinai  now  retains 
only  her  head  and  one  hand.  [These  are  en- 
closed in  a  marble  sarcophagus.]  Inspired  by  the 
tradition  of  her  victory  over  the  philosophers  of 
Alexandria,  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  later  chose  her  as  their  patron  saint. 
According  to  Occidental  tradition,  she  is  one  of  the 
fourteen  "  helpers  in  need,"  the  only  other  fem- 
inine members  of  this  band  being  SS.  Barbara  and 
Margaret.     See  Helpers  in  Need. 

In  Christian  art,  both  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
St.  Catharine  is  an  important  figure.  Her  usual 
attributes  are  a  sword  and  a  wheel  (either  entire 
or  broken),  through  which  curved  knives  are  thrust. 
To  these  are  frequently  added  a  palm  of  victory, 
a  book  in  token  of  her  learning,  and  occasionally 
a  crown,  or,  more  often,  a  bridal  ring  which  the 
Christ-child  himself  is  said  to  have  placed  on  her 
finger  in  emblem  of  betrothal.  The  oldest  Oriental 
picture  of  this  saint  is  a  mosaic  over  the  i^)se  of  the 
basilica  of  the  Transfiguration  in  the  monastery 
on  Sinai,  which  represents  simply  a  female  head 
without  attributes.  In  a  picture  by  Simon  of 
Sienna  (d.  1344)  she  bears  in  her  hand  a  palm  and 
a  book.  Among  the  numerous  representations  of 
St.  Catharine  in  Western  art,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  works  of  Altichiero  da  Z^yio  (c. 
1380)  in  the  frescos  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Padua,  the  frescos  of  Masaccio  (c.  1420)  in  the 
upper  church  of  St.  CJlement  at  Rome,  eleven  marble 
bas-reliefs  (probably  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century)  in  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  in  Naples, 


nine  pictures  of  1385  in  the  doister  of  St  Pad  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  miniatures  in  the  Vie  de  StdnU 
Cadierine  d'Alexandrie  by  Jean  Mielot,  secretary 
of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy  (c  1462). 
After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  mort 
noteworthy  artists  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany, 
such  as  Fiesole,  Raffael,  Cario  Dolce,  Jan  van 
Eyck,  Hans  Memling,  and  Lukas  CraioAch,  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  production  of  pictures  of 
St.  Catharine,  and  the  medieval  Christian  drama 
repeatedly  represented  the  legend  of  the  saint  in 
mysteries,  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  Norman 
Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  which  was  played 
at  Dunstable  about  1120.  (O.  ZOcKLEBf.) 

BiBUoaBAPKT:  Ths  Legmd  cf  Si.  Kaikm%ns,  mi,  from  a  M&. 
in  Of  CoUon  Library  by  J.  Morion  for  IIU  AVbotaford  OA, 
London,  1841;  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  8L  KaAmim  «f 
AUxandria,  Roxbuisba  Club  publication!,  no.  90.  ib. 
1884;  Life  of  St  Kathorine,  ed.  E.  Einenkel  for  Euly 
Text  Sodety.  ib.  1884;  TKo  Life  Metrical,  hj  J.  Cmfigrt^ 
ed.  F.  C.  HincMton,  ia  in  RoUe  Seriee,  no.  1 ,  pp.  8S7- 
854.  ib.  1858.  Consult:  C.  Hardwiek.  HiaUtrieal  Inqmkt 
Touehino  8t  CaiKarine  of  Alexandria,  CambridcB,  1840; 
H.  KnuBt.  GeeehidUe  dor  Leaondon  dor  hmlioon  Colh«rtM, 
Halle,  1800.  On  the  art  aide,  oonralt:  Mrs.  Jamena. 
Saerod  and  Leoendary  Art,  iL  74-07,  Boeton.  1803;  J. 
Wipfli  and  J.  J.  von  Ah,  Dae  LAon  dor  AeOitfen  KoAmim 
von  Aloxandrion,  Einsiedieln,  1808. 

CATHARINE  DE*RICCI,rit'cht,SAI]!IT:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  at  Florence  [Apr.  23]  1522;  d.  at 
Prato  (11  m.  n.w.  of  Florence)  Feb.  2  [1590].  She 
was  educated  in  a  convent  at  Monticelli  and  at  the 
wish  of  her  father  lived  in  the  worid  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  she  took  the  veil  and  entered  the 
Dominican  nunnery  of  St.  Vincent  at  Prata  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  she  became  prioress,  and 
spiritujEd  counsel  was  sought  from  her  by  bishops, 
cardinals,  and  princes.  She  was  also  a  dose  friend 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  with  whom  she  maintained  an 
active  correspondence.  The  intensity  of  her  medi- 
tation on  the  Passion  was  such  that  she  actually 
felt  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  frequently  shed 
blood  as  if  from  scouigings  and  wounds.  St. 
Catharine  was  canonised  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1746  and  her  feast  was  appointed  for  Feb.  13.  In 
art  she  has  the  attributes  of  the  crown  of  thoma 
and  a  marriage  ring.  The  elegant  style  of  her 
letters  ranks  her  as  one  of  the  best  Italian  daasics 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  [ed.  A. 
Gherardit  Fk>renoe,  ISSO].  (O.  ZOcKLBRf.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  M.  (Vipes.  Hfeo/SL  CaAerinod^ Ried, Loo- 
don,  1905,  which  gives  a  transl.  of  a  number  of  her  letters. 


CATHARINB,  SAHIT,  OF  SIBNHA:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  at  Sienna  [Mar.  25]  1347;  d.  at 
Rome  Apr.  29, 1380.  She  was  the  twenty-thurd  child 
of  a  dyer  named  Jacomo  Benincasa.  Her  early 
home  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Dominican  monastery 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  sensitive  child, 
and  she  believed  that  St.  Dominic  himself  appeared 
to  her  in  a  dream  and  urged  her  to  enter  hu  order. 
Disregarding  her  mothers  wish  that  she  should 
marry,  Catharine,  then  about  twelve  yeaxB  of  age, 
cut  off  her  long  blond  hair  to  escape  unwelcome 
attentions.  Three  years  later  smallpox  destroyed 
her  beauty  and  she  was  able  to  fulfil  her  heart's 
desire,  to  which  her  mother  had  consented  some 
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time  previously,  by  entering  the  order  of  peni- 
tents of  St.  Dominic.  She  no  longer  drank  wine, 
while  her  only  food  was  uncooked 
Early  life,  herbs,  taken  as  a  salad,  or  with  oil, 
fruit,  and  bread.  She  scourged  her- 
self thrice  daily  according  to  the  most  rigid  Domin- 
ican custom,  once  for  herself,  once  for  the  living, 
and  once  for  the  dead.  Under  her  habit  she  wore  a 
shirt  of  haircloth  for  which  she  substituted  later 
an  iron  chain  about  her  waist.  She  passed  the 
night  in  prayer  imtil  the  bells  on  the  monastery 
called  to  matins  and  then  lay  down  between  boards 
which  symbolized  her  coffin.  This  asceticism  she 
practised  in  a  tiny  room  in  her  father's  house  which 
■he  scarcely  left  for  three  years  except  to  attend 
mass  in  the  neighboring  Dominican  church.  After 
1366,  however,  she  appeared  more  frequently  in 
public  and  became  conspicuous  for  her  deeds  of 
mercy  to  the  poor  and  sick,  especially  during  the 
plague  of  1374.  Through  her  devotion  and  her 
piety  she  gathered  aroimd  her  a  spiritual  house- 
hold of  about  twenty  persons  of  both  sexes, 
chiefly  members  of  the  Dominican  order. 

The  chief  cause  of  St.  Catharine's  fame  was  her 
reputation  for  visions  and  for  prophecy.  Even 
during  the  time  of  her  novitiate  she  believed  that 
Christ  often  appeared  to  her  and,  toward  the  end  of 
this  period  of  preparation,  that  he  himself  betrothed 
her  formally  as  he  had  the  first  St.  Catharine  (see 
Catharine,  Saint,  the  Marttr),  by  placing  a 
ring  upon  her  finger.  This  marriage  symbol, 
she  declared,  was  always  visible  to  her,  although 
no  other  eyes  might  see  it.  Her  tmion  with  Christ 
was  further  sanctified  by  an  interchange  of  hearts 
and  finally  by  the  divine  stigmata, 

IHiions.  beginning  with  the  print  of  a  nail  on 
her  hand  and  ending  with  the  painful 
impress  of  the  four  other  woimds.  This  stigmati- 
sation  also,  as  in  the  case  of  her  German  con- 
temporary, Biargareta  Ebner  (q.v.)  of  Medingen, 
always  remained  invisible,  whereas  in  St.  Francis 
and  the  majority  of  the  stigmatists,  the  wounds 
might  be  seen  of  all.  She  likewise  believed  that 
she  associated  much  with  the  Virgin  and  with 
Christ,  not  only  being  convinced  that  she  drank 
the  blood  from  the  wounded  side  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  milk  from  Mary's  breast,  but  also  that  she 
received  divine  instruction,  admonition,  and  com- 
forts, which  she  was  frequently  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  in  her  ecstasies.  Many  of  her 
letters  and  writings,  especially  her  ''  Dialogues," 
were  dictated  by  her  in  trances.  She  once  fasted 
during  the  forty  days  from  Easter  to  Ascension, 
being  supported  solely  by  the  Eucharist  and  thus 
becoming  a  model  for  later  saints,  particularly 
for  the  two  Catharines  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Despite  her  death  to  the  worid,  St.  Cathioine 
was  compelled,  during  the  closing  years  of  her  life, 
to  take  part  repeatedly  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  her  country.  After  1374  she 
frequently  left  Sienna  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
between  the  hostile  nobles  of  Tuscany.  In  1375 
■he  was  in  Pisa,  where  she  wrote  Queen  Joan  of 
Naples  to  imdertake  a  crusade  to  free  the  Holy 
Land.  A  year  later  she  went  to  Avignon  to  recon- 
cile the  republic  of  Florence  with  Gregory  XI., 


but  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Florentines.  Later,  however,  after  she  had 
in  great  measure  been  instrumental 
Political  in  securing  the  return  of  the  pope  to 
Activity.  Rome,  she  effected  her  purpose  by  a 
joimiey  to  Florence  in  1378.  The 
schism  between  Urban  VI.  in  Italy  and  Clement 
VU.  in  Avignon  also  engaged  her  attention.  She 
was  a  firm  partisan  of  the  former,  who  summoned 
her  to  Rome  and  after  listening  to  her  exhortations 
of  peace  sent  her  to  the  court  of  Joan  together  with 
St.  Catharine  of  Sweden  to  win  the  queen  from 
Clement  to  himself.  The  mission  failed,  sinca 
Bridget's  daughter  would  not  be  subordinate  to 
her  sister  saint,  but  Catharine  of  Sienna  lived  to 
see  the  longed-for,  though  brief,  adherence  of 
Naples  to  her  pope.  She  was  recalled  to  Rome 
by  this  turmoil  and  struggle  and  there  died.  She 
was  buried  in  the  Dominican  Church  of  Minerva  in 
Rome,  although  her  skull  is  said  to  be  in  the  Domin- 
ican Church  of  her  native  dty.  She  was  canonised 
by  Pius  II.,  in  1461,  while  Urban  VIII.  appointed 
her  feast  for  Apr.  30.  She  is  represented  in  art  as 
carrying  a  crucifix  with  stigmata  on  her  hands, 
as  well  as  with  the  bridal  ring.  Occasionally  she 
carries  in  her  hand  a  lily  or  a  book. 

The  chief  writings  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna 
are  373  letters  (best  separate  edition  by  N.  Tom- 
maseo,  Le  LetUre  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena,  4 
vols.,  Florence,  1860),  many  of  them  addressed  to 
popes,  cardinals,  princes,  and  nobles,  and  impor- 
tant for  the  history  of  the  period.  She  likewise 
wrote  twenty-six  prayers,  various  short  prophetic 
oracles,  and  a  dialogue  between  herself  and  God 
the  Father,  dictated  in  a  trance  in  1378,  under  the 
title  Libro  della  DMna  DoUrina  (Eng.  transl.,  by 
A.  Thorold,  Dialogue  of  the  Serajiiie  Virgin  Cath- 
arine of  Sienna,  London,  1806),  later  divided  by 
Q.  Gif^  into  four  treatises  on  religious  wisdom, 
prayer,  providence,  and  obedience;  an  older  di- 
vision is  into  six  treatises  under  the 
Writings,  title  Dialogi  de  providenHa  Dei.  His- 
torically, the  most  interesting  of  these 
treatises  is  the  one  on  prayer,  in  which  St.  Catharine 
emphasises  the  value  of  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
which  needs  no  words,  in  contradistinction  to 
mere  formalism.  In  her  criticisms  she  spared 
neither  priests,  cardinals,  nor  pope,  sternly  re- 
proving them  for  their  derelictions  and  admonish- 
ing them  of  their  high  duty.  Yet  though  she  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  reformation,  she  dedred 
it  to  be  within  the  Church  and  was  imswerving  in 
her  orthodoxy  and  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Her  complete  works  were  first 
edited  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1500,  but  the  best  of 
the  older  editions  is  that  of  G.  Gif^,  UOpere  della 
Serafica  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena  (5  vols..  Sienna, 
1707-26).  (O.  Z(JcxLBRt.) 

Biblioobapkt:  The  early  Vita  and  other  doeomente  are 
eoUected  in  ASB,  April,  iU.  863-078.  For  later  lires 
and  critidflm  oonsult:  A.  Capeeelatio,  Storia  di  CaUrina 
da  SUna  e  dd  PajxUo  dd  mto  temfN>,  4th  ed.,  Sienna,  1878; 
Augusta  T.  Drane,  Hid.  of  St,  CaOurine  of  Siena  and  her 
Companions,  2  vols.,  London,  1887;  A.  H.  Chirat,  S, 
Catherine  de  Sienne  et  Vfglim  au  14.  tiMe,  Paiio,  1888; 
Josephine  £.  Butler,  Catharine  of  Siena,  London,  1806; 
ComteMe  de    Flayim^,  S,  Cathtrine  de  Sienne,    Paiie, 
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1895;  V!d&  D.  Scudder.  St.  CtUherine  of  Siena  a»  9een 
in  her  LeUera,  New  York.  1905:  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
and  Her  Timea,  London,  1906;  E.  G.  Gardner,  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  London  and  New  York,  1907.  Al«o 
L.  Gazet,  Le  Grand  Schieme  d'Ocddent,  2  yols.,  Florence, 
1889. 

CATHARINE,  SAINT,  OF  SWEDEN:  Roman 
Catholic  saint;  b.  in  Sweden  1331  or  1332;  d.  at 
Vadstena  (130  m.  s.w.  of  Stockholm)  Mar.  24, 
1381.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  St.  Bridget, 
the  founder  of  the  Brigittines  (see  Bridget,  Saint, 
OF  Sweden).  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
she  married  a  young  nobleman  of  Grerman  extrac- 
tion named  Eggart  of  Kiimen — the  marriage  was, 
however,  by  mutual  consent  only  nominal,  and  both 
parties  preserved  a  lifelong  virginity.  During  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband,  Catharine  accompanied  her 
mother  on  the  last-named's  first  journey  to  Rome, 
where  through  a  vision  of  St.  Bridget  she  learned 
of  her  husband's  death  in  Sweden.  She  then  made 
a  pilgrimage  with  her  mother  to  the  Holy  Land, 
but  was  in  Rome  with  her  brother  Birger  when 
St.  Bridget  died  there  in  1373.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  escorted  her  mother's  bones  to  Sweden, 
and  she  then  took  up  her  abode  at  Vadstena,  the 
mother  house  of  the  Brigittines,  where  she  ruled 
as  the  successor  of  St.  Bridget.  About  the  time 
of  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  St.  Cath- 
arine again  resided  for  some  years  in  Italy  and 
twice  secured  papal  confirmation  of  the  rule  of  her 
order,  first  from  Gregory  XI.  in  1377  and  again 
from  Urban  VI.  two  years  later.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  her  feast  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
is  Mar.  22.  In  art  her  attribute  is  a  hind.  She 
wrote  a  "  Consolation  of  the  Soul,"  which  has  been 
lost.  According  to  the  preface,  it  was  a  compila- 
tion from  many  books  and  treated  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  seven  benedictions,  the  seven  joys 
of  Mary,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  seven  deadly  sins.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibliooraphy:  The  early  Vita  with  commentary  is  in  ASB, 
March,  ii.  603-531,  and  in  E.  M.  Fant,  Script,  rer.  Sued- 
carum,  iii.,  section  2,  pp.  244-275;  cf.  A.  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Fathera,  Martyr  a,  and  Other  Sainta,  Nov.  25th,  London, 
1860;  /CL,  vU.  344-345. 

CATHARINUS,  AMBROSIUS:  The  monastic 
name  of  Lancelotto  Politi,  Dominican,  bishop  of 
Minori  and  archbishop  of  Conza;  b.  in  Sienna  1487; 
d.  in  Naples  Nov.  8,  1553.  In  1517  he  entered  in 
Florence  the  monastery  of  Savonarola,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  polemic  treatise  in  1548.  Eager 
in  opposing  every  form  of  heresy,  he  appeared 
against  Luther  in  1520  with  an  Apologia  pro  veri- 
tate  catholicce  ac  apostoliccB  fidei.  Luther  replied 
in  1521  {Ad  librum  A.  Catharini  responsio)^  and 
Catharinus  answered.  Then  he  went  to  France, 
and  wrote  in  Paris  against  a  member  of  his  own 
order,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Annotationes  in  commen- 
taria  Cajetani.  After  returning  to  his  country  he 
wrote  against  his  fellow  townsman  Bernardino 
Ochino,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  fled  from  Italy 
to  live  according  to  his  own  belief  (see  Ochino, 
Bernardino).  A  little  later  Catharinus  issued 
two  treatises  against  Italian  Protestant  works; 
viz.,  Trattato  utilissimo  del  benefizio  di  Ges^i  Crista 
crocifisso  and  SomTnaria  delta  Sacra  ScriUura.  The 
polemic  theologian  was  present  at  the  Council  of 


Trent.  He  arrived  in  1545  with  the  legnte  Dd 
Monte  and  made  a  speech  at  the  third  sesaioiL 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  Paul  III.  made  him 
bishop  of  Minori  in  1546.  Julius  III.  made  him 
archbishop  of  Conza  in  1552,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  naming  him  cardinal  when  Catharinus  died.  The 
earUest  of  the  works  of  Catharinus  are  collected 
in  his  Opuacula  (Leyden,  1542),  but  there  is  no 
complete  edition.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  The  life  and  writings  of  CathBriniiA  are  dift- 
cuflsed  in:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  Echard.  Script,  ordinia  p>a^ 
catorum,  ii.  144  sqq.,  332.  885;  K.  Werner.  Geeehiekte  dv 
apologeUachen  und  polemiadien  Literaiur,  vol.  it.  paaom. 
Schaffhauaen,  1865:  F.  H.  Reusch.  Der  Index  dtr  vcr- 
hotenen  BUeher,  vol.  i.  passim.  Bonn,  1883. 

CATHCART,  WILLIAM:  American  Baptist;  b. 
at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Nov.  8,  1826.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Horton  (now 
Rawdon)  Baptist  Theological  College,  YoricBhire, 
England,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1850. 
He  was  minister  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Barnsley, 
near  Sheffield,  from  1850  to  1853,  when  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Mystic 
River,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He 
was  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 
Philadelphia,  from  1857  to  1884,  and  was  also 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical  So- 
ciety from  1876  to  1884.  He  has  written:  The 
Papal  System,  from  Its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time 
(Philadelphia,  1872);  The  BapHsU  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  (1876);  and  The  Baptism  of  the 
Ages  and  of  the  Nations  (1878),  and  edited  The 
Baptist  Enqfdopadia  (Philadelphia,  1881).  Since 
1884  he  has  held  no  regular  charge,  his  health  not 
permitting  him  to  accept  a  pastorate,  although 
he  has  been  able  to  devote  part  of  his  time  to 
literary  labors. 

CATHEDRA:    The  ancient  Latin  title  for  the 
special  seat  occupied  by  the  bishop  in  Christian 
churches.     Even    in    the    catacombs    such    seats 
were  used,  either  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or  port^ 
able.     In  the  basilicas  the  cathedra  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  semicircular  apse,  behind  the  altar, 
which  was  on  the  chord  of  the  arc;   but  when  it 
became  customary  to  place  the  altar  back  against 
the  wall,  the  bishop's  seat  was  brought  down  into 
the  choir  and  placed  on  the  north  or  gospel  side. 
The  early  Church  preserved  with  great  reverence 
the  seats  of  its  first  bishops;  thus  it  is  learned  from 
Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  VII.  xix.  32)  that  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  preserved  that  of  James,  and  the 
church  of  Alexandria  that  of  Mark.     A  very  ancient 
chair  traditionally  believed  to  be  that  of  Peter  is  pre- 
served in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  was  used  for 
many  centuries  for  the  enthronement  of  new  popes, 
until  Alexander  VII.  (1655-67),  for  its  better  pres- 
ervation,   had    Bernini   enclose  it   in   a    colossal 
bronze  throne.    At  the  celebration  of  the  eighteenth 
centenary  of  the  apostle's  martyrdom  in    1867, 
Pius  IX.  had  it  again  exposed  to  view;    an  exact 
description  and  picture  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Kraus,    Roma   sotterranea,    Freiburg,    1873.    The 
bishop's  seat  was  often  used  as  a  s3rmbol  of  the 
teaching  office  of  the  Church,  exercised  through 
him;   this  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  mosaics 
and  carving  of  extant  chairs  dating  from  the  fifth 
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to  the  ninth  century.  Thus  in  the  definition  of 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  the  pope  is  said 
to  speak  ex  cathedra  when  he  proclaims  a  doctrine 
''  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  pastor  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians." 

CATHEDRAL:    In  the  churches  with  episcopal 
organization,   the  principal   church  of  a  diocese, 
the  especial  seat  of  the  bishop.     It  is  the  normal 
place  for  the  principal  episcopal  fimctions,  such 
as  ordination,  and  is  directly  imder  the  charge  of 
the  bishop,  who  is  assisted  in  its  administration 
and  in  the  performance  of  divine  service  by  a  body 
of  canons  (see  Chapter),  whose  head  is  a  dean  or 
provost.     In  England,  from  the  Reformation  imtil 
1840,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  cathedrals 
of  the  old  and  of  the  new  foundation.     The  former 
were  those  where  the  chapter  had  been  always 
composed  of  secular  canons,  and  whose  constitu- 
tion remained,  therefore,  imchanged;  in  the  latter, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.,  a  new  organization  was  required  to  replace 
the   earlier  monastic  chapter.     The  older  cathe- 
drals, from  their  rank  and  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  ofifer  some  of  the  most  splendid 
and  imposing  examples  of  Christian  architecture. 
See  ARCHPrECTURB,  Ecclesiastical. 
Biblioorapht:   M.  E.  C.  Waloott,  Cathedralia:  a  ContHtW' 
tional  Hittory  of  Cathedrals  of  the  Western  Chiurch,  London, 
1865  (authoritative);   idem,  Documentary  History  of  Eno- 
lish  Cathedrals,  London,  1866;   J.  S.  Howson,  ed.,  Essays 
on  Cathedrals,  by  various  writers,  London,  1872;    C.  A. 
Swainson,   Hist,   of  a  Cathedral  of  the  Old   Foundation^ 
London,  1880;   P.  Schneider,  Die  bischdflichen  Domkapitel, 
Mains,  1885;    Bell's  Cathedral  Series,  35  vols..  London* 
189^1903  (deals  with  history  and  archeology);  J.  J.  Bou- 
rass^,  Les  plus  belles  cathSdrales  de  France,  Paris,  1806;  L. 
Cloquet,    Les  Orandes  CathSdrales  du  monde  catholique, 
Paris,  1897;  The  Cathedrals  of  England  and   Wales,   New 
York,  The  Churchman  Company,  1907. 

CATHOLIC  (Gk.  katholikosy  "general,  univer- 
sal," from  kath'  hohu,  "on  the  whole"):  The 
phrase  fie  katholikS  ekklSsia,  "  the  catholic  church," 
was  first  used  by  Christian  writers  to  distinguish 
the  entire  body  of  believers  from  individual  bodies. 
It  then  came  naturally  to  designate  the  orthodox 
in  distinction  from  heretics  and  schismatics.  Later 
it  was  applied  to  faith,  tradition,  and  doctrine; 
it  was  imderstood  as  expressing  the  universality 
of  the  Church  ("  in  Greek  that  is  called  '  catholic  * 
which  is  spread  through  all  the  world,"  Augustine, 
Epiai.f  lii.  1);  it  distinguished  a  cathedral  from 
parish  churches,  or  the  latter  from  oratories  or 
monastic  chapels.  After  the  separation  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  epithet  "  cath- 
olic "  was  assumed  by  the  latter,  as  "  orthodox  " 
was  by  the  former.  At  the  ReJformation  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  opposition  to 
the  Protestant  or  Reformed  chiu^hes;  in  England 
the  theory  was  maintained  that  the  national  Church 
was  the  true  catholic  Church  of  the  land,  and  the 
expression  "  Roman  Catholic  "  came  into  use  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  "  Anglo-Catholic "  was 
coined  by  analogy  with  this  at  the  time  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  On  the  Continent  the  single 
word  "  catholic  "  is  the  common  designation  for 
that  branch  of  the  Church  in  affiliation  with  Rome. 
By  Protestants  the  term  has  generally  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  entire  communion  of  the  saved 


in  all  time  and  places.  The  word  "  catholic  "  in  the 
phrase  "  the  holy  catholic  Church  "  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  explained  by  Pearson  {Exposition  of  the 
Creed f  art.  ix.)  as  indicating  that  the  Church  is  to 
be  disseminated  through  all  nations,  extended  to 
all  places,  and  propagated  to  all  ages;  that  it 
contains  in  it  aU  truths  necessary  to  be  known, 
exacts  absolute  obedience  from  all  men  to  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  furnishes  us  with  all 
graces  necessary  to  make  our  persons  accepta- 
ble and  our  actions  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  word  was  not  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Creed. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH:  The  out- 
come of  a  religious  movement  which  began  in 
Scotland  in  1830,  but  took  its  full  and  distinctive 
form  in  1835.  Its  adherents  do  not  use  the  term 
"  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church "  as  implying 
that  they  alone  constitute  the  Church,  but  aa 
affirming  that  they  are  members  of  it.  It  em- 
braces all  the  baptized. 

In  1828  about  fifty  gentlemen,  some  clergymen 
and  some  laymen,  but  mostly  of  the  Church  of 
England,  met  at  the  country  seat  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond  (q.v.)  at  Albury,  West  Surrey,  for  the  study  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures.  The  subjects  considered 
were  those  connected  with  the  return  of  the  Lord 
and  the  present  office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church. 
In  Feb.,  1830,  some  members  of  a  Presbyterian 
family  living  near  Glasgow  began  to  speak  in  what 
were  believed  to  be  supernatural  utterances.  They 
afi&rmed  that  their  organs  of  speech  were  used  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  express  the  divine  mind  and 
will.  It  is  said  by  one  who  had  intimate  personal 
knowledge    of    those    speaking    that 

Supemat-  the  subject  of  spiritual  gifts  had  not 
ural  Utter-  at  all  occupied  their  attention;  much 
ances.  less  had  they  any  thought  or  expec- 
tation of  their  revival.  These  utter- 
ances, both  from  the  religious  character  of  those 
speaking  and  from  their  own  intrinsic  nature, 
awakened  great  attention  in  all  the  region  round; 
and  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  gentle- 
men in  London,  some  of  whom  had  attended  the 
conferences  at  Albury,  a  deputation  was  sent  up 
to  Scotland  in  July  to  inquire  into  them,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  utterances  were  of  the  Spirit,  or  not. 
They  returned  fully  convinced  that  the  utterances 
were  divine.  In  May,  1831,  like  utterances  were 
heard  in  London,  the  first  in  a  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  being  reported  to  the 
bishop,  he  forbade  them  in  the  future  as  inter- 
fering with  the  service.  Their  occurrence  in  several 
dissenting  congregations  brought  forth  similar 
prohibitions,  and  this  led  to  the  utterances  being 
made  chiefly  in  the  church  of  Edward  Irving  (q.v.), 
he  being  a  believer  in  their  divine  origin.  But 
they  wefe  not  confined  to  London.  At  Bristol  and 
other  places  the  same  spiritual  phenomena  ap- 
peared. Of  these  utterances  one  of  the  earliest 
was,  "  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh.  Go  ye  out 
to  meet  him";  and  another  often  repeated,  "  The 
body  of  Christ." 

The  meaning  of  this  was  for  a  long  time 
not    understood,    but    it    was    gradually    made 
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plain  that  the  Lord  could  not  return  till  due 
spiritual  preparation  had  been  made  in  the  Church, 
and  that  this  could  be  effected  only  through  the 

Spirit  working  in  all  the  ministries 

Apostles    and  ordinances  appointed  by  God  in 

Appointed,  it.    It  was  also  made  known  that  it 

was  his  purpose  to  restore  the  ministry 
of  apostles;  and  twelve  men  were  designated  as 
such  by  the  Spirit  speaking  through  prophets. 
The  first  was  so  designated  in  1832;  but  it  was  not 
until  1835  that  the  number  was  completed,  and 
in  a  solenm  service  they  were  separated  to  their 
work  as  an  apostolic  college.  The  names  of  the 
apostles  were  J.  B.  Cardale,  H.  Drunmiond,  H. 
King-Church,  S.  Perceval,  N.  Armstrong,  F.  V. 
Woodhouse,  H.  Dalton,  J.  O.  Tudor,  T.  Cariyle, 
F.  Sitwell,  W.  Dow,  and  D.  Mackenzie.  The  fol- 
lowing accoimt  has  been  given  of  their  antecedents 
by  one  who  knew  them  personally: 

Claaaed  by  their  religious  poaition,  eight  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England;  three  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  one  of  the  IndexMndents.  Classed  by  their 
occupations  and  social  positions,  three  were  clergymen, 
three  were  members  of  the  bar,  three  belonged  to  the  gentry, 
two  of  them  being  members  of  Parliament;  and  of  the  re- 
maining three,  one  was  an  artist,  one  a  merchant,  and  one 
held  the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Tower.  Some  of  them  were 
of  the  highest  standing  socially  and  politically,  some  of 
them  of  great  ability  as  scholars  and  theologians;  and  all  of 
them  men  of  unblemished  character,  soundness  in  the  faith, 
and  abundant  seal  in  all  Christian  labors. 

To  prepare  them  for  their  work  two  things  were 
necessary — ^knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  God  in 
the  Church,  and  of  its  present  actual  condition. 
Their  separation  was  followed  by  a  retirement  to 
Albury  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  read  with  such 
light  through  prophecy  as  God  might  please  to  give. 
Later  they  visited  the  several  countries  of  Christen- 
dom, which  were  divided  among  them,  to  seek  for 
all  that  was  good  and  true  in  doctrine  and  ritual. 
Another  step  was  a  work  of  testimony  to  the 
Church  in  general  of  the  Lord's  acts  in  the  restora- 
tion of  his  ministries.  In  1836  they  delivered  an 
address  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  privy 
councilors,  and  another  later  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland;  and  in  1837  a  testimony  addressed 
to  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State  in  Christian  lands. 
So  far  as  practicable,  these  testimonies  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  apostles  in  person  to  the  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  bishops,  emperors,  kings,  and  sover- 
eign princes  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

In  these  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  apostolic  labor,  the  apostles  wit- 
nessed to  such  things  as  these: — ^That  the  Church 
is  the  company  of  the  baptized,  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  constituted  by  God  in  infinite  wisdom  that 
the  Head  in  Heaven  might  manifest  himself  through 
it  in  word  and  act;  that  its  constitution  was  per- 
manent, having  a  fourfold  ministry — apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors;  that  these  minis- 
tries were  adapted  to  the  mental  and  spiritual 
constitutions  of  man;  that  all  were  needful  that 
the  Head  might  carry  on  his  work  and  perfect  his 
saints;  that  the  Head  only  could  appoint  his 
ministers;  that  apostles  chosen  by  him  were  his 
representatives,  the  bond  of  unity,  having  universal 
jurisdiction;   that  prophets  spealdng  through  the 


Holy  Ghost  were  media  of  light  from  God  to  the 
i^KMtles;  that  evangelists  were  to  preach  to  those 
without  the  Church,  bringing  them  to 
Doctrines,  baptism,  and  then  to  transfer  them 
to  the  pastor;  that  the  pastoral  min- 
istry embraces  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  that 
the  retention  by  the  Church  of  the  pastonJ 
ministry  only  points  to  its  having  departed  in 
measure  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  that  this 
departure  ultimately  leads  to  the  apostasy  and 
the  man  of  sin  spoken  of  by  St.  PauL  The  adher- 
ents of  this  movement  point  to  the  apostolic  con- 
gregations as  the  true  credentials  of  apostles — their 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  their  order,  their  obedience, 
their  worship,  their  calm  and  patient  waiting  for 
the  Lord,  their  catholic  spirit. 

The  gathering  of  these  congregations  was  of 
necessity,  not  of  choice,  as  otherwise  the  divine 
order  in  ministries  and  worship  could  not  be  mani- 
fested. Their  relation  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  general  is  thus  defined:  "  We  are  not 
separatists  nor  schismatics.  We  are  not  gathered 
together  and  distinguished  from  others  in  any 
hostile  or  aggressive  attitude.  The 
Congrega-  Head  is  not  erecting  new  altars,  but 

tions  and    rebuilding  that  which  was  decayed." 

Worship.  The  liturgy  used  was  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  existing  liturgies,  bat 
was  based  upon  the  Mosaic  ritiial,  its  spiritual 
antitype  and  fulfilment.  In  the  worship  the  three 
great  creeds  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles',  Nioene, 
and  Athanasian,  are  used.  In  all  congregations 
sufficiently  large,  daily  worship  is  appointed  at  six 
A.M.  and  five  p.m.,  the  opening  and  closing  hours 
of  the  day.  The  Eucharist  is  the  chief  forenoon 
service  on  every  Lord's  day,  and  at  other  times  as 
appointed.  The  ministers  of  each  fully  organised 
local  church  are  a  chief  pastor,  or  angel,  or  bishop, 
and  imder  him  priests  and  deacons.  Ail  members 
pay  tithes  of  income  as  of  obligation,  and,  as  able, 
voluntary  offerings. 

As  no  official  statistics  of  the  number  of  congre- 
gations have  ever  been  published,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  there  may  now  be,  but  congrega- 
tions are  formed  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Christendom.  The  death  of  the  apostles  made 
necessary  some  changes  in  the  administration  and 
worship,  but  the  faith  is  ^parently  strong  that 
the  Lord  will  in  some  supernatural  way  speedfly 
confirm  the  work  already  done,  and  will  complete  it 
(Samuel  J.  ANDRswat.) 

This  body  repudiates  the  title  "  Irvingites," 
by  which  it  is  generally  known  (see  Irvino,  Ed- 
ward). In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  there 
was  no  little  imcertainty  as  to  the  final  arrangnnent 
of  the  offices  and  jealousy  between  the  different 
ranks.  In  1839  Cardale  was  recalled  from  his 
second  mission  abroad  to  compose  the  differraioes 
which  had  arisen  on  accoimt  of  the  claim  of  the  el- 
ders, which  was  supported  by  the  prophets,  to  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  church.  The  aposto- 
late  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  revolt,  and  to 
avoid  any  recurrence  of  it  the  full  general  coimcil 
was  not  again  convoked,  and  only  revived  in  1877 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  of  the  seven  angels  of 
London  under  the  presidency  of  the  apostle.     In 
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the  same  crisis  (1840)  the  principle  was  laid  down 
that  the  purity  of  the  prophets'  doctrine  must  be 
attested  by  the  apostles,  and  thus  the  superiority 
of  the  apostolic  office  vindicated.  The  same  year 
marks  the  beginning  of  another  important  change. 
The  apostles  who  had  been  traveling  on  the  Conti- 
nent had  come  there  into  contact  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  the  result  was  a  definite  assimila> 
tion  to  its  ways  of  the  ''  Catholic  Apostolic  Church/' 
as  it  was  now  officially  called.  All  traces  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian  or  En^sh  non-conformist  traditions 
were  gradually  eradicated.  Altars  were  now  erected 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  rail 
at  which  the  conununicants  knelt.  The  people 
were  tau^t  to  regard  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  in  which  the  elements, 
changed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  were  offered  to  God  in  commemoration 
of  his  death.  The  same  tendency  appeared  in  the 
liturgy  introduced  in  1842  and  drawn  up  mainly 
by  Cardale,  which  went  back  to  early  forms,  East- 
em  as  well  as  Western.  The  eucharistic  vestments 
were  adopted  practically  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  extreme  unction  was  introduced  in  1847; 
from  1850  the  consecrated  elements  were  reserved 
in  a  tabernacle  and  every  morning  and  evening 
(on  the  analogy  of  the  showbread)  exposed,  not 
as  objects  of  adoration  but  to  assure  the  people  of 
the  Lord's  presence  and  abiding  intercession.  In 
1852  the  use  of  candles  on  the  altar  and  incense  was 
added,  and  in  1868  holy  water.  The  most  original 
ceremony  is  the  ''  sealing,"  which  was  introduced 
in  1847  on  Cardale's  motion;  with  reference  to 
Rev.  vii.  3  sqq.  it  was  tau^t  that  those  who  were 
to  be  saved  must  be  sealed  in  order  to  escape  the 
great  tribulation.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the 
apostles  with  laying  on  of  hands  and  unction; 
candidates  must  be  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

The  result  of  the  discord  which  followed  these 
innovations,  of  the  defection  of  the  apostle  Macken- 
zie, and  of  the  failure  of  prophecy  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  the  Lord's  coming,  all  contributed  to  keep 
down  the  numbers  of  the  body,  which  in  1851 
counted  4,018  members  with  thirty-two  churches, 
a  decline  from  the  days  of  the  first  enthusiasm. 
But  the  movement  had  already  spread  to  other 
coimtries.  In  1835-36  it  had  gained  a  foothold  in 
Geneva;  in  1841  a  propaganda  had  been  under- 
taken in  southern  Germany  by  Caird  (husband  of 
Mary  (Campbell,  one  of  the  original  claimants  of  the 
gift  of  tongues),  and  still  more  zealously  in  northern 
Germany  by  the  apostle  Thomas  Carlyle  (q.v.),  who 
established  public  worship  in  Beriin  in  1848.  Gut- 
side  of  Holland,  however,  little  progress  was  made 
in  other  coimtries.  Doubts  were  awakened  by  the 
death  of  one  apostle  after  another,  and  in  1860,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  apostolic  college  at  Albury  the 
prophet  Geyer  called  for  the  elevation  of  the  evan- 
gelists BOhm  and  Caird  to  the  apostolic  office. 
These  two  then,  and  in  1870  some  others,  were 
recognized  as  coadjutor  apostles.  Geyer  was  not 
satisfied,  and  in  1861,  bemg  in  Ednigsberg  with 
Woodhouse,  proclaimed  the  call  of  a  local  evangelist 
Rogasatzki  to  the  apostolate.  The  latter  soon 
made  his  submission,  but  a  schism  ensued.  In 
1863  Geyer  himself  was  called,  and  ten  months 


later  one  Schwartz,  especially  for  Holland;  on  the 
assumption  that  there  must  always  be  twelve 
apostles,  there  were  six  in  Hamburg  and  three  in 
.Ajnsterdam  by  1875.  Woodhouse,  the  last  EngUsh 
apostle,  died  in  1901.  In  the  English  body  proph- 
ecy was  allowed  less  and  less  importance,  and  Ciar- 
dale's  treatise  Prophesying  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Prophet  in  the  Christian  Church  (1868)  practically 
gave  it  its  death-blow. 

The  accessible  figures  give  the  present  number 
of  churches  in  England  as  about  eighty,  and  in  the 
United  States  as  ten,  with  1,491  communicants. 
Probably  more  numerous  are  the  followers  of  the 
Crerman  and  Dutch  branch,  which  has  increased 
in  strength,  though  its  separation  from  the  English 
body  has  favored  a  tendency  to  fanatical  extrava- 
gance and  to  the  abandonment  of  the  likeness  to 
Roman  Catholicism  in  externals.  Apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  other  fimctionaries  appear  in  ordinary 
drcass,  and  the  altar  is  usually  replaced  by  a  com- 
mon table.  The  element  of  adoration  in  public 
worship  is  less  and  less  emphasized,  while  more  stress 
is  laid  upon  conversion  by  preaching  and  prophecy 
and  the  assembling  of  the  faithful  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Lord.  The  insistence  on  the  number 
of  twdve  apostles  which  was  the  justification  for 
the  schism  is  now  considered  merely  as  the  letter, 
the  essential  being  the  permanence  of  the  office,  so 
that  in  1900  there  were  fourteen  apostles  minis- 
tering in  this  branch.  Its  principal  seats  are 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  EOnigsberg.  In 
recent  years  it  has  extended  also  to  North  and  South 
America,  and  claims  that  with  the  help  of  a  native 
missionaiy  no  less  than  15,000  converts  have  been 
"  sealed  "  in  the  island  of  Java.  Its  official  organ 
is  the  Wdchterstimfnen  aus  Ephraim,  published 
monthly  by  the  apostle  Fr.  Erebs  at  Iserlohn, 
Westphedia,  Prussia,  containing  reports  of  the 
journeys  of  the  apostles  and  statistics  of  conver- 
sions. (T.  EOLDB.) 

Bduoobapht:  TbeaouroM  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward Irving,  and  in  the  following  works  on  his  life:  W. 
Jones,  Biographieal  SkHA  of  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  with  £»- 
iratt$fromhi9  .  .  .  Principal  WriUng§,  London,  1836;  W. 
Wilks,  Edward  Irving,  an  EeeUHaaHcal  and  LUerary  BuHh 
raphy,  ib.  1854;  lirs.  O.  W.  OUphant,  Life  of  Edward 
Irving,  lUutiraUd  by  hie  Joumaleand  Carreepondenee,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1862,  new  ed.,  1865  (on  this  consult  D.  Ker, 
Obeei  vaiione  on  Mre,  OHphaniPe  Life  of  Edward  Irving, 
Edinburgh,  1863);  T.  Carlyle,  in  his  Reminieceneee,  ed. 
C.  E.  Norton,  2  vols.,  London,  1878;  T.  Kolde,  Edward 
Irving,  Leipeie,  1001.  For  the  history  and  doetrine  of  the 
Church  consult:  J.  N.  K6hler,  Het  Irvingieme,  The  Hague, 
1876;  E.  Miller,  Hietory  and  Doetrinee  of  Irvingiem,  2  vols., 
London.  1878;  H.  M.  Prior,  My  Experience  of  ihe  CaihoUe 
Apoeiolic  Chvreh,  ib.  1880;  8.  J.  Andrews,  God*e  Revda- 
tUme  of  Himedf  to  Arsn,New  York,  1886;  E.  A.  Ross- 
tauscher,  Der  Aufbau  der  Kir^e  ChrieH  auf  den  iir- 
eprHnglidten  Qrundlagen,  Basel,  1886;  A.  8.  Dyer,  Sketches 
of  Enifiiah  Nonconformity,  London,  1803. 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATIOll:  The  name  ^ven 
to  the  Act  by  which  Parliament,  on  Apr.  13,  1829, 
finally  removed  the  dvil  disabilities  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  En^and  and  Ireland  had 
labored  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  when 
those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  conform  to  the  Established  Church  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  all 
political  power.    They  suffered  from  a  mass  of 
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Accumulated  dkabiUtieH,  which,  if  the  law  had  been 
itricU^r  enforced,  would  have  deprived  them  of  their 
rights,  not  only  as  titizetia,  but  aa  parents ^  propric^ 
tors,  and  men.  With  the  growth  of  toleration,  a 
bill  aboliehing  some  of  these  disabilities  wa«  passed 
in  1778,  to  be  followed  by  the  uprising  of  the  Lon- 
don mob  known  as  the  "  Gordon  Riots.''  Pitt  had 
intended  that  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland  should  be  followed  by  a  meuaure  admitting 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  with  a  provision  for  their 
clergy  and  a  commutation  of  tithes.  This  hope, 
informally  held  out,  probably  helped  to  win  their 
support  for  the  union;  but  George  III.  was  inflex- 
ibly opposed  to  this  measure  of  justice,  and  Pitt 
resigned  in  eon^equ&nce  of  itA  failure.  In  1821, 
with  Canning  for  its  eloquent  champion,  a  meaaure 
of  ensancipation  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Conunons,  only  to  be  defeated  by  Lord  Eldon  in 
the  upper  house.  But  a  mighty  agitation  followed 
in  Ireland,  led  by  Daniel  O'Connell  and  fomented  by 
a  great  Cathohc  Association.  Thia  body  was  dis- 
Bolved  when  Canning  became  minister  in  1825, 
but  revived  when  he  was  replaced  by  the  anti- 
Cathohc  ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  and  soon 
flhowed  such  formidable  strength  that  the  great 
Duke,  with  his  political  insight,  saw  that  the  hour 
for  concession  had  come.  The  bill  which  Peel 
introduced  threw  open  to  Catholics  Parliament  and 
all  the  great  offices  of  state,  except  those  of  regent, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  chancellor,  the 
crown  remaining  limited,  by  an  Act  of  Settlement 
to  the  Protestant  C-on cession,  an<i  gave  the  elec- 
toral franchise  to  Engliuh  Catholics.  As  the  re- 
moval of  an  unjust  anaclironism,  this  meaaure  was 
inevitable;  but  it  failed  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
Ireland;  since  the  concession  had  been  robbed  of  its 
grace  by  delay  and  enforcement,  and  since  the 
chief  cause  of  Irish  dlsa^ection  was,  after  all^  not 
the  religious  disabilities  but  the  tenure  of  land, 
as  the  sequel  clearly  showc^i. 

BiSLToc^RAMtv:  Souroes:  A,  Wellesley  (Duke  of  Welliagtoni 
Suppltmeniary  DetpaUhea^  edited  hy  hi9  imt,  7  July.  IS  12. 
Landua;  1867-80,  Spwckes^  17  May,  IB  19,  2  VdU.,  ib  1854; 
F.  S.  LarpeDtp  Prii^t^  Journal,  i.  05.  ij.  20,  LoiHiou. 
1853;  3femf>ir  of  Sir  fiobert  Peel,  pt  J,.  TAe  Bimmn  CathoiU 
Quettion.  LuinJou.  1834;  J.  F.  Stephen,  History  *}f  Crim- 
inal Law  0f  Entfiand,  ii.  476  Bqq.,  Loudoa,  1883  (cjiceed- 
iufly  vtiluikble};  liV.  J.  Am  bent,  History  of  Catholir 
Emancipoiion  in  th«  BriUah  Itla^  2  volsn  Londou^  1880 
<f*irly  cQiuplele). 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES :  A  name  given  to  seven 
of  the  epiatlus  of  the  New  Tcatament;  via.,  James^ 
1  and  II  Peter,  1,  II,  and  III  John,  and  Jude. 
Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  name.  (1)  It  has  reference  to  the 
wriicTEf  who  were  the  apostles  in  general,  whereas 
the  other  New  Testament  epistles  were  beUeved 
to  be  written  by  Paul.  (2)  It  refers  to  the  con- 
tents t  which  do  not  treat  of  any  particular  topic^ 
but  are  general*  (3)  It  refers  to  the  rcdpieniai 
the  letters  not  being  addresaccl  to  a  particular 
church,  but  to  the  Church  universal.  (4)  It  refers 
to  opinion  concerning  these  writings  and  indicates 
that  they  were  generally  accepted  aa  authentic, 
in  diatinetion  from  the  many  writings  current  and 
ascribed  to  apostolic  authorship  but  not  every- 
where so  received.     The  name  wna  given  to  the 


First  Epistle  of  John  in  the  East  about  the  seeojHJ 
eentuiy*  and  by  the  fourth  century  it  included  the 
aevon  epistles  named.  In  the  West  they  were 
called  "  canonical  "  epistle*.  Certain  non-caijofv- 
ieal  writings  (as  the  Epistle  of  Banmbaa  and  th^ 
letter  from  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  Acta  xv. 
23-29)  are  also  called  "  catholic  "  by  early  writers; 
See  Canon  or  Scripture:,  IL,  2,  §  5. 

BiatfooiufQT:  The  Cathotic  Epi&tles  are  of  coum  dealt 
witb  i&  tht  pri&cip&l  woi-kfl  aa  th^^  N.  T.  Ciin<nit  K.  T, 
iQtroductioD.  &nd  in  tb«  Cofflment&ri«.  Cotimilt:  P. 
J.  Gloa^^  Introduction  ta  the  CatKoiic  EpiatUw.  EdiabUi%K 
1887:  W.  Sandayn  in  Biblical  lntpir<oiii>ii,  London,  I&96. 
W.  H.  Bennett p  in  the  Ctnturu  Bible,  jb,  1901;  xad  C  A. 
BigK.  Commtnt^ry  on  St  Piter  and  Si.  Jude,  Edinhmgh^ 
1&02. 

CATHOLIC  OR  UIOTED  COPTS.     See  Uniato. 

CATHOLICUS:  In  the  time  of  Constiaotine,  a 
civil  officer  established  after  the  organization  of 
dioceses,  each  diocese  having  its  catholicus,  or 
reeeiver-getieral.  As  an  ecclesiastical  officer  occur- 
ring  in  several  Eastern  churchesj  the  cAtholicus 
occupied  a  position  between  the  metropobtan  and 
the  patriarch.  The  title  is  also  applied  to  the  be^ 
of  an  independent  or  schismatie  oommuaion,  such 
as  the  Armenian  Church. 

CATTLE,     See  pAfiTOtLVL  Life,  HsBiiEw. 

CAVAGmS,  ca'S'a''nyis,  FELICE:  Roman  Cath- 
olic cardiiml;  b.  at  Bordogna  (near  Bergamo, 
30  m.  n.e.  of  Milan)  Jan.  13,  liWl;  d.  at  Etome 
Dec.  29,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1863.  Three  years  later  he  becanae  &  teac^her  at 
Celano,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Roman  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  rector 
Iram  1887  to  1893.  Later  still  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Congregation  for  Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  in  1 90 1  was  created 
cardiaal  dea^xjn  of  Santa  Maria  ad  J^Iartyries,  la 
addition  to  the  Congregation  for  Extraorditiary 
Affairs,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congregations  of 
the  Consistory,  the  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the 
Council f  the  Index,  and  the  Sacred  Visitation, 

CAVALIER,  JEAlf.     See  CA.MIBARD8. 

CAVE,  ALFRED:  English  C^ngreigationalist: 
b.  at  London  Aug.  29,  1847;  d,  there  Dec.  19,  1900. 
He  was  educated  at  New  College,  London  (B.A., 
London  University,  1872)|  and  was  Congregation^ 
minister  successively  at  Berkhampstead,  Herts? 
(1872-76),  and  Watford,  Herts  {lS7fr-80).  Ik 
was  appointed  profeawr  of  Hebrew  and  church 
history  in  Hackney  College,  London,  in  18S0,  and 
two  years  later  was  chosen  principal  and  professor 
of  apologetic,  doctrinal,  and  pastoral  theology  in 
the  same  institution,  retaining  both  these  pOffttioTt^ 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  CongregatiocuU 
Union  Lecturer  in  18SS,  vice-president  of  the 
London  Board  of  Congregational  minifitera  in  1888 
and  1S98,  and  Merchants*  Lecturer  in  1S93-94. 
He  ooLlaborated  with  J.  S.  Banks  in  translating 
the  System  der  t^ristHchen  Glattbenslehre  of  L  A. 
Domer  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1879^1)  under  the  title 
System  of  Christmn  Doctrine  {4  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1880-S2)^  and  aho  wrote  the  independent  worka: 
Scriptural  Dttctrine  of  Saenfim  and  Atonement 
(Edinburgh,   1877);    An  Introdudion  to  Theot^>g^ : 
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It8  Principles,  Its  Branches,  Its  Results,  and  lis 
Literature  (1886);  The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Inductively  Consider^  (Congregational  Union 
Lectures;  London,  1888);  The  Battle  of  the  Stand- 
ards, the  Old  Testament  and  the  Higher  Criticism 
(1890);  The  SpiHtual  World,  the  Last  Word  of 
Philosophy  and  the  First  Word  of  Christ  (1894); 
and  The  Story  of  the  Founding  of  Hackney  College 
(1899).  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  Introduction  to 
Theology  appeared  in  1896. 

CAVE,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England  patristic 
scholar;  b.  at  Pickwell  (13  m.  e.  by  n.  of  Leicester) 
Dec.  30,  1637;  d.  at  Windsor  Aug.  4,  1713.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  in  St.  John's  College,  and 
was  made  M.A.  in  1660,  D.D.  in  1672,  in  1681  D.D. 
by  Oxford.  He  was  vicar  of  Islington,  now  part 
of  London,  1662-91;  rector  of  All  Hallows  the 
Great,  Thames  Street,  London,  1679-89;  became 
chaplain  of  Charles  II.  and  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1681 ;  and  in  1690  vicar  of  Isleworth,  London.  His 
reputation  rests  on  his  eminent  attainments  in 
patristics.  His  principal  works  are:  (1)  Primitive 
Christianity  (London,  1672;  reprinted,  Oxford, 
1840,  in  connection  with  his  Dissertation  Concerning 
the  Government  of  the  Ancient  Church  by  Bishops, 
Metropolitans,  and  Patriarchs,  1683);  (2)  Tabulce 
ecclesiasticce,  tables  of  ecclesiastical  writers  (1674; 
improved  ed.  imder  the  title  Chartophylax  ecde- 
siasticus,  1685);  (3)  Apostolici,  or  the  Lives  of  the 
Primitive  Fathers  for  the  Three  First  Ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1677);  (4)  Ecclesiastici :  or, 
the  Histories  of  the  Lives,  Acts,  Deaths  and  Writings 
of  the  Most  Eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church  That 
Fhurisht  in  the  Fourth  Century  (1683;  3  and  4 
were  combined  and  edited  by  Henry  Gary  under 
the  title  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Fathers  of  the 
Church  That  Flourished  in  the  First  Four  Centuries, 
3  vols.,  Oxford,  1840);  (5)  Scriptorum  ecclesiasti- 
corum  historia  literaria  (1688;  in  Latin,  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  continued  by  others  to  1617 
and  reprinted,  Oxford,  2  vols.,  1740-43). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Darling,  Cydopoedia  BibHooraphica^  pp. 
605-007.  London,  1854;  S.  A.  Allibone,  Critical  Dictionary 
of  Enffliah  Literature,  i.  356-357,  Philadelphia.  1891;  DNB, 
ix.  341-343. 

CAYICCmOin,  ca-vi'ch6"nf,  BENJAMHf:  Ro- 
man Catholic  cardinal;  b.  at  Veiano  (a  village 
near  Viterbo,  42  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome)  Sept.  27, 
1836.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1859,  and,  after 
teaching  for  several  years,  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  canon  law.  In  1872  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council,  and  twelve 
years  later  was  consecrated  titular  archbishop  of 
Amidaand  appointed  apostolic  delegate  to  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  where  he  remained  imtil  1889. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
coimcil,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Nazianzum, 
and  in  1903  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Ara  Coeli.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gations of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  the  Coimcil,  the 
Propaganda  for  the  Oriental  Rite,  the  Index,  and 
Indulgences. 

CAYET,  ca"y6'  (CAHIER,  CAIET,  Cajetanus), 
PIERRE  VICTOR  PALMA:  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vert;   b.  at  Montrichard  (18  m.  s.s.w.  of  Blois), 


Touraine,  1525;  d.  in  Paris  May  10  (or  July  22), 
1610.  He  studied  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  was  Prot- 
estant pastor  at  Poitiers  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
and  in  1584  became  chaplain  to  Catherine  of  Bour- 
bon, sister  of  Henry  IV.;  in  1595  he  embraced  Ro- 
manism, was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Sorbonne  in  1596,  and  became  priest  in  1600.  He 
was  accused  of  scandalous  writings  and  immoral- 
ity, but  claimed  that  all  charges  were  prompted 
by  ill  will  because  of  his  change  of  faitL  His  most 
noteworthy  writings  were  Ckronologie  septinavre 
de  Vhistoire  de  la  paix  entre  le  roi  de  France  et 
d'Espagne  (Paris,  1605)  and  Ckronologie  novHiaire 
sous  le  rhgne  de  Henri  IV  (1608). 

CAZALLA,  ca-thol'ya,  AUGUSTINO:  Spanish 
Protestant;  b.  at  Valladolid  1510;  executed  by 
the  Inquisition  there  May  21,  1559.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Bartholom6  Carranza  (q.v.)  and  stud- 
ied at  Valladolid  and  Alcala.  The  influence  of 
his  father,  the  chief  officer  of  the  royal  finances, 
opened  to  him  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Church,  and 
his  own  ability  won  him  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  foremost  preachers  in  Spain.  In  1545  he  be- 
came chaplain  and  almoner  to  Charles  V.  and  accom- 
panied the  emperor  to  Germany  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Schmalkald  war.  There  he  undertook  to 
confute  the  Lutherans,  but  ended  by  accepting 
their  doctrines.  Returning  to  Spain  in  1552,  he 
was  cautious  at  first  in  expressing  his  opinions, 
but  ultimately  his  mother's  house  in  VsJladolid 
became  the  meeting-place  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
city  and  Cazalla  himBelf  the  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion. In  1558,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
about  seventy-five  others,  he  was  put  into  prison. 
On  Mar.  4,  1559,  when  threatened  with  torture, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  accepted  Luther's 
teachings,  but  denied  that  he  had  taught  them  to 
others  except  to  those  already  of  like  mind;  fur- 
ther concessions  he  steadfastly  refused  to  make. 
The  auto  da  fi  at  which  he  perished  was  the  first 
of  these  sad  spectacles.  Sixteen  persons,  including 
a  brother  and  a  sister  of  Cazalla,  brought  to  judg- 
ment at  the  same  time,  were  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life;  two,  Cazalla's  brother  Fran- 
cisco and  Antonio  Herezuelo,  a  lawyer  of  Toro, 
were  burned  alive;  and  twelve  others,  including 
Cazalla,  were  strangled  before  being  burned.  At 
the  place  of  execution  he  was  persuaded  to  address 
his  fellow  prisoners.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  McCrie.  History  of  the  Progreu  and  Swp' 
preMion  of  f)U  Reformation  in  Spain,  pp.  226-231,  285- 
289.  Edinburgh,  1829;  C.  A.  WilkeM.  Oeadiiehte  d€a 
epanischen  ProtestantiemiM,  pp.  79  sqq..  224  sqq.,  234  sqq., 
Gatereloh.  1888;  H.  C.  Lea.  HiMtory  of  the  Inguitition  in 
Spain,  ii.  318. 612.  iii.  201.  430.  431.  438.  New  York.  1906. 

CEADDA  (CHAD),  ST. :  Third  bishop  of  Mercia; 
d.  at  Lichfield  Mar.  2,  672.  He  was  one  of  Aidan's 
pupils  at  Lindisfame  and  also  spent  some  years  at 
the  monastery  of  Rathmelsigc  (Mdfont,  near 
Drogheda?)  in  Ireland.  His  oldest  brother,  Cedd 
(q.v.),  chose  him  to  succeed  himself  as  abbot  at 
Lastingham,  Northumbria,  in  664.  After  the  Synod 
of  Whitby  (q.v.)  Wilfrid  was  elected  to  the  North- 
umbrian  bishopric  and  went  to  Gaul  to  be  conse- 
crated. As  he  did  not  return  immediately  King 
Oswy  saw    fit   to   appoint   Ceadda,  and   he  was 
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consecrated  (665?)  by  Wine  of  Winchester  and 
two  British  bishops.  Wilfrid  acquiesced  on  ^ 
ing  back  to  England,  but  when  Theodore  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury  (669)  objection 
was  raised  to  CeiEidda's  consecration;  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  lay  down  an  office  of  which 
he  had  never  deemed  himself  worthy,  retired  to 
his  monastery  in  Northumbrian  and  Wilfrid  was 
instated  in  his  place.  Theodore,  however,  impressed 
by  Ceadda's  humility  and  worth,  reconsecrated  him 
as  bishop  of  the  Mercians  to  succeed  Jaruman,  and 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Lichfield  (Sept.,  669). 
His  simplicity,  piety,  and  devotion  to  duty  won 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  in  later  times  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  English  saints. 

Biblioobapht:  Bede,  Hut,  eed.,  iii.  23/24, 28;  iv.  2,  8;  r. 
19.  24;  FomH  Ebaraem%a§9,  ed.  W.  H.  Dixon  and  J.  Ralne, 
i.  47-65,  London.  1863;  W.  Brisht,  Early  BnolUh  Chunk 
Hiatory,  pp.  2Aa-2A&,  269-206,  Oxford.  1897;  DNB,  isc 
391-393. 

CECn.,  RICHARD:  English  "evangeUcal";  b. 
in  London  Nov.  8,  1748;  d.  at  Hampstead  (Lon- 
don) Aug.  15,  1810.  His  eariy  life  was  profligate, 
but  he  was  converted  about  1772,  and  in  1773 
entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1777);  he 
was  ordained  priest  1777  and,  after  holding  various 
livings,  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row,  London,  in  1780.  He  was  the  leisul- 
ing  ''  evangelical "  dergjrman  of  his  time,  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence.  He  had  an  original  mind, 
dignified  carriage,  and  impressive  delivery.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  with  memoir 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Pratt  (4  vols.,  London,  1811;  new 
ed.,  with  his  letters  and  memoir  by  Mrs.  Cecil, 
1854).  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  works 
is  The  Remains  of  Richard  Cecil,  vrith  numerous  se- 
lectione  from  hie  works,  new  ed.,  with  introduction 
by  his  daughter  and  preface  by  R.  Bickersteth 
(London,  1876),  containing  reminiscences  of  his 
conversations. 

C£Cn«IA,  SAINT:  Roman  maiden  of  noble 
family,  who  is  said  by  different  versions  of  the  im- 
certain  and  contradictory  tradition  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Com- 
modus,  under  Alexander  Severus,  and  under 
Diocletian.  Her  Acta  relate  that  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  she  converted  her  husband,  Valerianus,  to 
Christianity.  Angels  appeared  to  both  Cecilia  and 
Valerianus  charging  them  that  her  virginity  should 
not  be  impaired.  Tibertius,  the  brother  of  Valeri- 
anus, was  then  converted.  The  two  brothers,  refu- 
sing to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  at  the  bidding  of  the 
prefect,  Almachius,  were  executed  by  the  sword,  and 
Cecilia  was  exposed  to  death  in  an  overheated  bath 
in  her  own  house;  when  this  means  failed  she  too 
was  beheaded.  The  remains  of  the  three  martyrs 
were  placed  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  whence 
Pope  Paschal  I.,  in  821,  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
relics  of  Cecilia  to  a  church  called  after  her  name 
(Sta.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere);  her  coffin  of  cypress 
wood  was  foimd  there  in  1509  (Baronius,  Anrudee, 
ad  an.  821).  De  Rossi  discovered  what  is  probabfy 
the  original  crypt  of  Cecilia,  adjoining  tb*  pap^ 
crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus,  and  haJs  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  she  belonged  to  the  old  pa- 
trician family  of  the  Caedlii;  also  that  the  date  of  her 


martyrdom  was  177  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Gedlia  begioB  to 
be  represented  in  art  with  musical  attribota. 
The  conception  of  her  as  patroness  of  the  ofpi 
dates  probably  from  Raffael's  painting  of  1513, 
now  in  Bologna,  and  may  be  based  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  certain  words  of  her  Ada  wfaick 
refer  to  the  (secular)  musical  instruments  at  her 
wedding,  but  were  thought  to  indicate  a  particular 
instrument  played  by  herself.  The  WMe  which  she 
fills  among  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestanti 
as  patroness  of  church  music  in  general  may  be 
due  to  the  founding  of  a  musical  academy  at  Rome 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1584  imder  her  protectioo 
and  named  after  her.  (O.  ZOcicLKBt.) 

BiBLiooaAPHT:  A8B,  April,  ii  203-211;  A.  Boiio^  AdaS. 
CmrUia,  Rome,  1600  ed.  J.  Lederchi.  with  title.  Aek 
3.  CmcUia  gt  tranaHbtrina  btuiliea  iUuM^uia,  2  irole..  Bomb 
1722;  J.  B.  de  Roni,  Roma  aotlerransa  ekrittianm,  iL.  pp. 
xxzU.-3diu..  113-161.  Rome.  1867.  Ens.  traiuL.  L  815^3SS. 
London.  1879;  Dom  Gu^ranger.  St^  CSeile,  Fteii^  1874 
(richly  iUurtrated.  but  of  little  Msientieo  Taloe);  C.  Mmrtat, 
DU  hnlio€  CeeUia,  Bfmini.  1878;  Bertha  E.  Lovevdl 
Th»  LiU  of  8t  CaeUia,  in  Yak  Studim  in  BngUtk,  y6L  vL, 
New  York,  1898. 

CEDD  (CEDDA)y  ST.:  Bishop  of  Esoex;  d.  at 
Lastingham  (25  m.  n.n.e.  of  York),  Northumbm, 
Oct.  26,  664.  With  his  youngest  brother  Geadda 
or  Chad  (q.v.),  he  was  brought  up  at  Lindisfame, 
and  was  sent  in  653  by  his  abbot,  Finan  (q.v.), 
and  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  as  misBioiiaiy, 
first  to  Peada,  king  of  Merda,  and  then  to  Sigbert, 
king  of  Essex.  He  was  veiy  suocessful  and  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  by  Finan 
and  two  Scotch  bishops  in  654.  He  founded  two 
monasteries  in  Essex  and  the  one  at-Laatingfaam 
and  governed  them  strictly,  according  to  the  Go- 
lumban  rules.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Whitby  (q.v.)  in  664  and  acted  as  interpreter;  he 
inclined  to  the  British  side,  but  when  the  Roman 
prevailed  he  acquiesced.  He  died  of  the  plague 
while  on  a  visit  to  Northumbria.  He  has  been 
called  the  second  bishop  of  London,  but  Bede, 
who  is  the  source  of  all  information  concerning  him 
{HisL  eccl,,  iii.  21-23,  25,  26,  28;  iv.  3),  never 
speaks  of  him  as  sucL 

CEILLIER,  B^'lytf,  REMT:  French  bibliogra- 
pher; b.  at  Bar-le-duc  May  14, 1688;  d.  at  Flavigny, 
near  Nancy,  Nov.  17,  1761.  He  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Vannes  (reformed  Benedictines) 
in  1705,  and  became  titular  prior  of  Flavjgny. 
His  great  work  was  an  Histoire  g&nfrale  dee  auleun 
eacris  et  eccUsiastiquee,  qui  cantieni  leut  mr,  h 
caUdogue,  la  critique,  le  jugemeni,  U  c^nmologie, 
Vanalyse,  et  le  daiombremeni  dm  diffirenlee  iditUms 
de  lews  ouvrages;  ce  qw'4k  renfermeni  de  plus  in- 
UressarU  sur  le  dofpm,  sur  la  morale,  el  sur  la  dis- 
cipline de  Vighm  (23  vols.,  Paris,  1729-63;  TaUs 
gHUraiedMmatikres  by  Rondet  and  Drouet,  2  vob^ 
1782;  new  ed.,  16  vols.,  1858-69).  This  work  is 
bfOdght  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  more  complete  and  exact  than  the 
sinailar  undertaking  of  Du  Pin  (q.v.),  but  is  in- 
ferior in  respeet  to  style  and  critical  judgment; 
it  is  of  most  value  for  the  first  six  centuries,  for 
which  Ceillier  was  able  to  use  IlUemoDt  and  the 
Benedictine  editions. 
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Bibuoorapht:  A.  Beugnet,  Studs  hioffmphique  ei  criHqut 
nur  Dom  Rimi  CeiUier,  Bar-Ie-Duc,  1891. 

CELE,  JOHAHNES:  Teacher  at  Zwolle;  b.  at 
Zwolle,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
d.  there  May  9,  1417.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  continued  his  studies  in 
some  unknown  school,  and,  returning  to  Zwolle, 
in  1374  was  entrusted  with  the  school-management 
there.  Having  been  awakened  by  the  preaching 
of  Gerard  Groote,  he  thought  of  joining  the  order 
of  liinorites,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
Groote,  who  advised  him  to  complete  his  studies 
at  Prague.  Whether  he  went  to  Prague  is  not 
known.  Depressed  in  mind,  Cele  spent  some  time 
in  the  monastery  at  Mimnikhuizen  and  in  com- 
pany with  Ruysbroeck.  Through  the  influence 
of  Groote,  in  spite  of  opposition,  Cele  was  made 
rector  of  the  school  at  Zwolle.  He  received  much 
help  from  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  and 
assisted  them  espedaXiy  in  the  difficult  task  of 
seeming  houses  at  Zwolle  for  their  adherents  and 
those  committed  to  their  charge,  but  he  did  not 
join  the  brotherhood,  remaining  rector  of  the  ever- 
growing school,  which  numbered  1,000  pupils. 
He  taught  Latin,  gnunmar,  and  rhetoric,  and 
expounded  the  Scriptures,  admitting  laymen  to 
his  lectures  against  the  will  of  the  city  ministers. 
He  founded  a  large  library  by  buying  and  copying 
manuscripts.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  institution,  highly  esteemed  for 
his  learning  and  piety  and  his  lasting  influence  on 
his  pupils.  The  lazy  and  presumptuous  were  kept 
under  rigid  discipline.  All  wore  the  simple  dress 
of  the  brethren.  He  had  no  method  of  his  own, 
but  labored  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend  Groote,  recog- 
nising in  a  pious  personality  the  source  of  all 
morality,  and  thus  he  gave  to  the  growing  human- 
ism the  right  direction  and  true  basis  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  genuine  piety.  Many  prominent  men 
were  his  pupils,  such  as  Heinrich  von  Herxen, 
Wessel  Gansfort,  Alexander  Hegius,  Rudolf  Langen, 
Rudolf  Agricola,  Ludwig  Dringenberg,  Moritz  von 
Spiegelberg,  and  Johannes  BuscL 

L.  SCHTTLZS. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besidefl  the  works  mentioned  in  the  artiele 
Common  Lifx,  Bbvthbkn  or  thb,  valuable  aouroea  for 
Cele  are  the  personal  reminisoenoes  of  Thomas  k  Kempis 
in  the  Chronieon  motuuterii  S.  AgnstU,  ed.  H.  Rosweyde, 
p.  171,  Antwerp,  1615.  and  of  his  scholar,  Johannes  Busch, 
in  the  Chrcnicon  WindUhemente,  ed.  K.  Qrube,  pp.  204r- 
222,  Halle,  1887.    Consult  also  ADB,  iv.  79. 

CELESmiE:    The  name  of  five  popes. 

Celestine  L :  Pope  422-432.  He  was  a  Roman  by 
birth,  and  only  a  deacon  when,  in  Sept.,  422,  he 
was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  The  main  endeavor 
of  his  pontificate  was  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  see.  To  this  end  he  made  use  of  a  conflict 
which  had  been  going  on  for  years  in  the  African 
Church  in  order  to  assert  the  right  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  receive  appeals  thence.  He  restored  to 
communion  Apiarius,  an  African  priest  who  had 
been  deposed  by  his  bishop  and  had  appealed  to 
Rome  under  Zosimus  and  Boniface  I.  The  Afri- 
cans, however,  in  a  synod  at  Carthage  in  424  or 
425,  denied  his  right  to  interfere.  Celestine's  part 
in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  his  time  was  also 


influenced  by  political  considerations    (see  Semi- 

Pelaoianibm;  Nestorius).     He  died  at  the  end  of 

July,  432.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:    Libtr  panHfieaiU,   ed.   Duehesne,   i.  230. 

Paris.  1880;    Jaff^  Regtata,  i.  56;    Hefele,  Condlimff 

scftidUc,  ii.  159  sqq..  Eng.  transl..  ii.  476  sqq.;   Bower, 

PovM,  i.  166-186;  Milman,  LaHn  ChriuHanity,  i.  200-238. 

Celestine  IL  (Guido  de  Castellis):  Pope  114^- 
1144.  He  was  a  Tuscan  of  noble  birth,  reputed  to 
be  learned  and  pious.  He  occupied  the  papal 
throne  only  from  Sept.  26  to  Mar.  8,  not  long 
enough  to  fulfil  the  hopes  which  his  elevation  had 
raised.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Jaff^,  As^etlo,  ii.  1;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  475. 
Celesthie  HI;  (Jacinto  Bobo):  Pope  1191-98. 
After  being  a  cardinal  forty-seven  years,  at  ei^ty- 
five  he  was  elected.  Mar.  30  (?),  1191,  the  first  pope 
of  the  house  of  Orsini.  The  times  were  troublous 
(see  Clement  III.),  and  the  aged  pope,  a  man  of 
mild  temper  and  inclined  to  half  measures,  was  no 
match  for  his  formidable  opponent  Henry  VI., 
who  appeared  before  Rome  and  demanded  his 
coronation,  which  Celestine  was  obliged  to  per- 
form on  the  day  after  Easter.  Henry  surrendered 
Tusculum  to  him,  but  later  forced  him,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  agreement  of  May  31,  1188,  to  give  it 
up  to  the  Romans  for  destruction.  From  1194 
he  saw  the  Norman  kingdom,  with  which  his  pred- 
ecessors had  invested  Tancred,  in  the  possession 
of  the  hated  Hohenstaufen.  Henry  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  or  to  pay  tribute;  he  appointed 
bishops  and  judged  them,  and  gave  the  lands  of 
Coimtess  Matilda  to  his  brother  Philip  in  fee. 
Celestine  did  not  venture  to  excommunicate  him, 
but  did  break  ofif  relations  with  him,  though  he 
offered  reconciliation  when  Henry  took  the  cross 
(May  31,  1195).  It  soon  became  evident  that 
Henry  was  a  crusader  only  for  political  advantage, 
and  the  territory  and  rights  of  the  Church  were 
invaded  in  various  quarters.  Humiliations  beset 
the  aged  pope.  He  was  obliged  to  release  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  from  his  unperformed  vow  to 
free  the  Holy  Sepulcher;  and  could  not  force  the 
recognition  of  his  legate  in  England,  William  of 
Longchamp  (the  bishop  of  Ely,  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion's  chancellor),  by  Prince  John  and  the  barons; 
nor  did  Philip  Augustus  heed  his  admonitions 
against  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  his  marriage 
with  Ingeborg  of  Denmark  and  the  contracting 
of  a  new  one.  His  fear  of  the  emperor  pre- 
vented him  from  protesting  against  Richard's  im- 
prisonment; only  after  the  English  king  had  paid 
his  ransom  did  he  excommunicate  Leopold  of 
Austria.  Celestine  survived  Henry  VI.  by  only  a 
few  months,  dying  Jan.  8, 1 198.  (A.  Hauck.  ) 

Bibuoorapht:  Jaff^,  RegeMta,  ii.  577;  J.  M.  Watterich, 
PorUmcwn  Romanorum  vite,  ii.  706.  Leipsio,  1862;  F. 
GrecoroyiuB,  OeadiichU  dsr  Stadt  Rom,  iv.  591,  Stuttcart, 
1890,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  62<M»0.  699.  London,  1896;  Bower, 
Pope»,  u.  581-^4;  Hauck,  KD,  iv.  663-681. 

Celestine  IV.  (Galfrido  di  Castiglione) :  Pope 
1241.  A  Milanese  by  birth,  he  was  elected  pope 
in  a  conclave  held  by  permission  of  Frederick  II. 
on  Oct.  25.  He  was  old  and  feeble,  and  died,  be- 
fore he  could  be  consecrated,  on  Nov.  10. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoobafbt:  Bower,  Pop^,  ii.  559-560.  . 
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Cdestlne  V*  (Pietro  di  Murrhone):  Pope  1294, 
He  wajs  bora  about  1215  in  the  Abruzzi;  d.  &t 
Fumoae,  near  Anagni,  May  19,  1296.  At  twenty 
he  entered  the  Beaedictine  order,  and  lived  for 
years  in  retii^ment  first  on  the  Muirhone,  then  on 
the  Majella,  where  numeroias  foUowere  gathered 
around  him  (see  CelestinsbX  After  the  death  of 
Nieholas  IV.  (Apr.  4,  1292),  diasensiona  among 
the  cardinals  hindered  an  election^  until  in  March^ 
1294,  Charlea  II.  of  Naples,  who  needed  a  pope 
to  support  his  designs  on  Sicily,  took  up  the  matter. 
Since  there  was  no  hope  of  agreeing  on  a  cardinal, 
Latin  us,  the  head  of  the  Angevin  party  in  the  sacred 
ooUegCj  drew  his  attention  to  the  hermit  of  the 
Abruzzi,  whose  sanctity  wos  umversally  revered; 
and  Pietro  waa  elected  on  July  5,  His  unfitness 
for  high  affairs  of  state  was  equally  well  known  j 
the  various  leaders  hoped  to  rule  througli  him. 
But  the  remarkable  choice  can  only  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  a  study  of  the  mystical  reform  move- 
ment represented  byJoaehimof  Fiore  (q.v.),  which 
had  spread  ao  widely  among  a  section  of  the  Fran- 
eiscan  order.  Their  prominent  men  favored  the 
election  of  Pietro  enthusiastically,  flocked  to  hia 
coronation,  and  reneived  their  old  relations  with 
him  by  a  formal  embassy.  The  new  pope  sanc- 
tioned their  observance  of  the  rule  of  the  order  in 
its  strictest  form,  and  took  them  under  his  fecial 
protection,  allowing  them  to  be  known  by  the  name 
which  he  had  assumed  as  pope.  Meantime  Charles 
was  preparing  to  use  his  candidate  for  his  own 
purposes;  he  surroimded  him  with  Sicilian  coun- 
selors, and  brought  him  to  Aquila,  where  he  had 
him  crowned  in  the  presence  of  only  three  cardinals. 
The  king's  influence,  however,  finally  induced  the 
othera  to  appear  one  by  one,  the  last  being  Bene- 
detto Gaetani,  Gelestine's  successor  as  Boniface 
VlILj  and  the  coronation  ceremony  was  repeated. 
Celestine's  whole  interest  waa  given  to  the  pro^ 
motion  of  monasticism ;  in  other  things  he  was 
merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Charles,  who  got  him  to 
create  twelve  Angevin  canlinals^  confirm  his  treaty 
with  Aragon,  and  supply  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  Sicilian  war.  The  strict  regulation  of  Gregory  X. 
for  the  conclave  was  reen acted,  that  Charles  might 
have  the  next  election  also  securely  in  his  hands, 
and  in  October  the  curia  was  removed  to  Naples. 
Both  the  carthnals  and  the  pope  were  dtscon tented 
with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  latter  began  to 
think  of  abdication,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give 
hlmaelf  once  more  w*holly  to  liis  ascetic  practiiies. 
The  thing  was  without  precedent,  and  offered  great 
cxjnstitutional  difficulties,  which,  when  Celestine's 
resolve  was  seen  to  be  fixed,  were  as  far  as  possible 
removed  by  the  legal  wisdom  of  Gaetani,  and  the 
abdication  took  place  on  E>cc.  13.  While  Dante 
speaJcfl  scornfully  of  the  pope  *'  who  made  the  great 
refusal,'*  others  lauded  the  act  higlily — Petrarch 
among  them^  who  regarded  it  as  an  example  of 
humility  entitling  the  poor  hermit  to  rank  above 
the  apostlea  and  many  other  saints.  Gaetani  was 
later  accused  of  having  brought  about  the  abdica- 
tion by  guile  in  orcler  to  secure  hia  own  advance- 
ment. The  charge  is  not  justified,  but  he  un- 
doubtedly had  his  eye  on  the  tiara  in  view.  After 
he  had  attained  it,  he  wished  to  keep  his  prede- 


cessor  with  him  in  Rome,  lest  he  should  be  xad 

as  a  tool  by  the  opposition;  but  the  asoetic  flel 
and  was  finally  taken  and  inaprisoned  in  the 
mountain  castle  of  Fumone,  where  he  died  tht 
next  year.     He  was  canonized  by  Oement  V- 

(Kaks  Schuix) 

Biblioghapht:  The  older  documents  are  colleclwl  in  ASE, 
May.  iv.  419-1&S,  ef.  Muratori,  Sn^pti^e*.  III.  i.  613-Ml. 
Conault;  A,  PotthaBt.  Rtgtsta  poTitifitrum  Homammmi, 
11.  lDl6-2^,  BerUn,  1875;  I>oa  JcHttpbet,  Dm^  Mip 
PapH  CoehAtin  F.,  Fuklfc.  1S&4:  F.  On«cinma«,  ^ 
Kkichte  der  Stadt  Rom.  v.  490  nqci..  Btuttcnit,  18^  E* 
trwiaL,  T.  523-534,  London.  18&8;  Bowef,  P&pa^  iii  -WMl 

CELESTIHES :  A  name  borne  by  two  monwtie 
societies  which  owe  their  origin  to  Pope  CeleRtine  V. 
(q.vO*  (I)  The  Ben^duiine  Celest{ne4t,  known  iha 
as  Moroni  tes  and  Murrhotiit^^  w^ere  ori^huJIi' 
composed  of  men  who  were  menabera  of  the  Beoe- 
dictine  order,  but  lived  as  hermits  on  Mo&te  Mijclla 
in  the  Abruzzi  from  about  1258,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  future  pope  Celestine,  who  gave  them  t 
severer  rule  and  obtained  papal  eonfinnation  lot 
the  congregation  from  Urban  IV.,  probably  in 
1264,  though  the  alleged  bull  of  this  year,  as  w^ 
as  another  of  Gregory  X.  from  1274,  ls  of  doubtful 
gpnuineneaa.  The  early  history  of  the  congr?gv 
tion  is,  in  fact,  frequently  open  to  critical  objedioa; 
as,  for  example,  the  statement  that  it  already  had 
sixieen  houses  in  1274,  when  its  founder  ia  said  to 
have  gone  to  the  general  council  at  Lyons  aad 
attracted  great  attention  as  a  wonder-worker, 
Aft^r  about  1290.  the  mother  house  seema  to  have 
been  at  Monte  Murrhone  near  Sulniona.  On  the 
founder's  elevation  to  the  papacy  in  1294,  be  at- 
tempted by  rich  grants  of  indulgences  and  other 
prinlcges  to  give  it  a  commanding  position  m  the 
Benedictine  monastic  family;  indeed,  he  aspiicd 
to  reform  the  mother  house  of  the  whole  order 
at  Monte  Cassino  on  the  principles  of  hiK  congre- 
gation. But  the  brevity  of  his  pontificate  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  his  plans*  The  congregft- 
tion,  however,  continued  to  grow%  until  in  Italy 
it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigbteenth  century 
ninety-six  houses.  Its  rule,  which  in  m^ine  poiny, 
especially  as  to  fasting ,  surpasses  the  originAi 
Benedictine  rule  in  strictness,  was  reAised  by 
Urban  VII T.  in  1629.  The  French  province  never 
got  beyond  twenty-one  houses.  In  Bohemia  aad 
Lusatia  the  congregation  had  some  famous  scata, 
liS  at  Prague,  Komgstein,  and  Oybin  near  Ziltau, 
the  last  of  Tivhich  was  founded  by  Charles  IV.  in 
1366  and  suppressed  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.— 
(2)  The  Frandjscan  Cekstine^  {Povert  eremiii  di  €^ 
teiftino),  called  also  FratioeUi,  were  a  congregatioQ 
within  the  FranciBcan  order^  founded  in  12£H,  on 
an  impulse  given  by  Celeatine  V.,  by  two  of  the 
"  spiritual  "  sect  jour  of  the  order,  Pietro  da  Macenito 
(Libera to)  and  Pietro  da  Fossombrone  (An^lo 
Claremo,  d.  1367).  It  existed  down  to  about  1340 
in  nearly  all  its  original  strength  as  a  congre- 
gation of  the  ^linoritcii.     Bee  Francib,  Sadtt,  of 

AasiSI,  AMD   THE    pRANCISCAJf   ObDEE. 

(O.  ZdCKLEBtO 

BiBLioQfiA^HT:  For  (1)  Helyot,  Ordrtt  fnonoMtigum,  Y^  51 
iqq.,  vi.  lSO-191 ;  Heirabuchcr,  Ordtn  umf  Kon&rrgatimin^ 
i.  134^136  Cffives  iha  Inter  Literature)  r  Cuirier,  Rtliffiant 
Onifl-f,  p.  147;  KL,  iiL  &&2'6M.     For  12)  F«lioe  Tocedh 
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/  fraUcttti  o  poveri  eremiti  di  CdtaHno,  in  the  BMetUno 
deUa  BocUtii  tioriea  Abnuum,  vii.  (1806)  117-169. 

CELESnUS.    See  Pelaoius,  Pelagianibm. 

CELIBACY. 

CeUbaoy  in  the  Early  Church  (f  1). 

Marriage  of  the  Clergy  Still  Permitted  (f  2). 

In  the  Early  Roman  Catholic  Church  (f  8). 

The  Medieval  Period  (f  4). 

The  Council  of  Trent  on  Celibacy  (f  6). 

Proteetant  Rejection  of  Celibacy  (f  6). 

Celibacy,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  means 
the  pennanently  unmarried  state  to  which  men 
and  women  bind  themselves  either  by  a  vow  or  by 
the  reception  of  the  major  orders  which  implies 
personal  purity  in  thought  and  deed.  The  Jewish 
priests  and  high  priests  were  married,  being  re- 
stricted only  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  (Lev.  xxi.  7, 
8,  14,  15).  In  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  their 
office,  they  were  to  abstain  from  commerce  with 
their  wives,  which  was  also  required  of  the  whole 
people  before  the  reception  of  the  Law  on  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  15).  The  New  Testament  contains  no 
prohibition  of  marriage;  some  of  the  apostles  were 
married  (Biatt.  viii.  14;  I  Cor.  ix.  5),  and  Paul 
recommended  marriage  to  the  heads  of  churches 
(I  Tim.  iii.  1),  though  he  considered  that  under 
some  circumstances  it  was  better  not  to  marry 
(I  Cor.  vii.  38).  Very  eariy  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  the  idea  grew  up  that  the  unmarried  state 
was  preferable  (Hennas,  I.  ii.  3;  Ignatius  to  Poly- 
carp,  v.),  and  grew  into  a  positive  contempt  of 
marriage  (Origen,  Horn.  vt.  in  Num. ;  Jerome,  Ad 
Jovinianumf  i.  4).  As  eariy  as  the  second  century 
examples  of  voluntary  vows  of  vir- 
X.  Celibacy  ginity  are  found,  and  the  requirement 
in  the  Early  of  continence  before  the  performance 
Church,  of  sacred  functions.  By  the  fourth 
century  canons  began  to  be  passed 
in  that  sense  (Synod  of  NeocsBsarea,  314  a.d., 
canon  i.;  Synod  of  Ancyra,  314  a.d.,  canon  x.). 
Unmarried  men  were  preferred  for  ecclesias- 
tical offices,  thou^  marriage  was  still  not  for- 
biddto;  in  act,  the  clergy  were  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  deserting  a  lawfully  married  wife  on 
religious  grounds  (Apostolic  Canons,  v.).  The 
9ynod  of  Gangra  (355?)  anathematized  in  its 
fourth  canon,  against  the  Eustathians,  those  who 
refused  to  accept  the  ministrations  of  a  married 
priest.  The  stricter  view  prevailed  so  far,  how- 
ever, that  the  Council  of  Nicsea  could  speak  of  it 
as  an  andent  custom  that  priests  and 
a.  Karriage  deacons  should  not  marry  after  ordina- 
of  the  tion,  unless,  in  the  case  of  deacons. 
Clergy  Still  they  had  expressed  an  intention  of 
Permitted,  marrying  at  the  time  of  their  ordina- 
tion— though  both  were  allowed  to 
retain  wives  already  married,  and  a  marriage 
contracted  in  contravention  of  this  regulation  was 
valid.  The  standpoint  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
different  from  this.  Thus  Pope  Siricius  declared 
in  385  that  priestly  marriage  had  been  allowed  in 
the  Old  Testament  because  the  priests  could  only 
be  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi;  but  that  with  the 
abandonment  of  that  limitation  this  permission 
had  lost  its  force,  and  that  "  obscoens  cupiditates  " 
(i.e.,  marriage)  hindered  the  proper  performance 
n-— 30 


of  spiritual  functions.  Succeeding  popes  adhered 
to  this  view  (cf.  decretals  of  Innocent  I.,  404,  405, 
and  Leo  I.,  456,  458),  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Church  came  to  it  (Synods  of  Carthage,  390,  401). 
Candidates  for  the  higher  orders  were  accordingly 
required  to  take  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and  from 
the  fifth  century  those  for  the  sub- 

3.  In  the    diaoonate  also.    A  breach  of  this  vow 
Eariy  Roman  entailed  degradation  from  office,  but 

Catholic     not   the    nullity    of    the  marriage. 

Church.  Those  in  minor  orders  were  still 
permitted  to  many,  but  not  a  widow 
or  for  the  second  time  (Fifth  Synod  of  Carthage, 
401;  Gregory  I.,  601).  Secular  legislation  con- 
firmed these  regulations  in  so  far  as  it  forbade 
married  men,  or  men  who  had  children,  to  be 
made  bishops,  and  even  went  further  by  declar- 
ing the  marriages  of  those  in  major  orders 
void  and  their  children  illegitimate.  The  Eastern 
Church  adhered  to  the  older  legislation,  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  the  imperial  decrees 
just  referred  to;  prohibited  marriages  were  now 
declared  void,  but  married  men  could  still  be  ad- 
mitted to  orders  without  giving  up  their  wives, 
except  in  the  case  of  bishops  (Coundl  of  Constan- 
tinople, 692).  This  system  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church  still  allows  for  the  Uniat  Greeks, 
as  explained  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  constitutions 
Etn  paatcralis  (Biay  26,  1742)  and  Eo  quamvis 
tempore  (May  4, 1745).  But  within  its  own  bound- 
aries the  Latin  Church  has  held  more  and  more 
strictly  to  the  requirement  of  celibacy,  though  not 
without  continual  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  The  large  number  of  canons  on  this 
subject  enacted  from  the  eighth  century  on  shows 
that  their  enforcement  was  not  easy.  After  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  new  ascetic 
tendency  whose  champion  was  Gregory  VII.  had 
a  strong  influence  in  this  matter.  Even  before 
Hildebrand's  accession  to  the  papacy,  the  legis- 
lation of  Leo  IX.  (1054),  Stephen  IX. 

4.  The      (1058),  Nicholas  II.  (1059),  and  Alex- 
Medieval    ander  II.  (1063)  had  laid  down  the 

Period,  principles  which  as  pope  he  was  to 
cany  out.  In  the  synod  of  1074 
he  renewed  the  definite  enactment  of  1059  and 
1063,  according  to  which  both  the  married  priest 
who  said  mass  and  the  layman  who  received  com- 
munion at  his  hands  were  excommunicate.  Urban 
II.  decreed  in  1089  that  the  marriage  of  one  in 
major  orders  should  be  punished  by  the  loss  of 
both  office  and  benefice.  The  Councils  of  Reims 
(1119)  and  of  the  Lateran  (1123)  ordered  that  the 
parties  to  such  a  marriage  should  be  separated 
and  sent  to  places  of  penance.  The  Lateran  Council 
of  1139  confirmed  this  provision,  with  the  dedara- 
tion  "  that  such  cormection  was  not  marriage.** 
These  strict  principles  were  not  extended  to  the 
minor  orders.  It  is  true  that  Alexander  III.  and 
Innocent  III.  prescribed  the  loss  of  clerical  rank  and 
privileges  for  even  the  holders  of  these  in  case  they 
married;  but  Boniface  VIII.  (1298)  and  Qement 
V.  (1311)  reasserted  the  older  law.  After  the 
Reformation  had  done  its  work,  Charles  V.  endeav- 
ored by  the  Interim  of  1548  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  these  nileS|  and  with  several  other 
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princes  requested  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.    The  council,  however, 
maintained  the  system  as  a  whole, 
5.  The      and  the  following  rules  are  now  in 
Council  of  force:  (1)  through  the  reception  of  ma- 
Trent  on    jor  orders  or  the  taking  of  monastic 
Celibacy,    or  other  solemn  vows,  celibacy  becomes 
so  binding  a  duty  that  any  subsequent 
marriage  is  null  and  void.  (2)  Any  one  in  minor  or- 
ders who  marries  loses  his  office  and  the  right  to  go 
on  to  major  orders,  but  the  marriage  is  valid.     (3) 
Persons  already  married  may  receive  the  minor 
orders  if  they  have  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  major,  and  show  this  by  taking  a  vow  of  per- 
petual abstinence;  but  the  promotion  to  the  higher 
orders  can  only  take  place  when  the  wife  expresses 
her  willingness  to  go  into  a  convent  and  tsJce  the 
veil.     The  Council  of  Trent  further  lays  down  that 
the  functions  of  the  minor  orders  may  be  per- 
formed by  married  men  in  default  of  unmarried — 
though  not  by  those  who  are  living  with  a  second 
wife.     In  the  nineteenth  century   attempts  were 
not     lacking,   even   within   the   Roman   Catholic 
Church,  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  celibacy. 
They    were    rather    hindered     than     helped    by 
temporal  governments,  and  always  firmly  rejected 
by  Rome.    Celibacy  has  been  abolished  among  the 
Old  Catholics;  and  modem  legislation  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  authorizes 
the  marriage  both  of  priests  and  of  those  who  have 
taken  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.     Austria,  Spain, 
and    Portugal    still    forbid    it.     The    evangelical 
churches  at  the  very  outset  released 
6.  Protes-  their   clergy  from   the  obligation  of 
tant  Rejec-  celibacy,  professing  to  find  no  validity 
tion  of     in  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  favor 
Celibacy,    on  the   Roman   side.    The    question 
is    carefully    discussed    and    decided 
against  the  Roman  practise  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession  (xxiii.)    and  the  Apology   (vi.).      Similar 
ground  is  taken  in  Art.  xxxvii.  of  the  first  Helvetic 
Confession  and  Art.  xxix.  of  the  second,  as  well  as 
in  Art.  xxxii.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     Like- 
wise disapproval  Lb  expressed  of  binding  vows  of 
celiba'^y  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (xxvii.)  and 
Apology  (xi.).  (E.  Friedbero.) 

Bibliography:  The  book  best  worth  consulting  from  the 
Protestant  standpoint  is  H.  C.  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Cdibacy  in 
the  Chrutian  Church,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  1007;  for  the  Catholic  presentation  consult  Migne, 
EncydopMie  Thiolooique,  vol.  xxv.,  "Cdlibat,"  Paris, 
1856;  Dictionnairt  de  ThSologie  catholique,  "  G^libat  eccl^ 
siastique,"  ib.  1905.  Other  treatises  are:  J.  Schmitt, 
Der  Prieetercfilibat,  MQnster.  1870;  P.  M.  R.  des  Pilliers. 
Le  Cilibat  eedcnaatique,  Chamb<^,  1886;  Clerical  Cdibaey, 
Oxford,  1891;  F.  Chavard,  U  Cilibat,  U  priire  et  la 
femme,  Paris,  1894;  L.  Bocquet,  Le  Cilibat  eccUtiaetique 
iuaqu'au  condle  de  TrerUe,  Paris,  1895;  A.  Vassal,  Le 
Cilibat  eccUeiaetique  au  premier  aiMe  de  I'ioliee,  ib.  1896; 
Eeaay  on  the  Law  of  Celibacy,  "WoTceeter,  n.d.;  E.  Carry, 
Le  Cilibat  eccUeiaatique  devant  Vhietoire  et  devant  la 
eoneeience,  Paris,  1905;  E.  A.  Bperry,  An  Outline  of  the 
Hist,  of  Clerical  Celibacy  in  Weatem  Europe  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  New  York,  1906  (contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy). On  the  change  of  status  in  the  Eng.  Church 
consult  J.  Collier,  Ecdeeiaatical  Hiatory,  ii.  262  sqq.,  Lon- 
don, 1714,  and  G.  Burnet,  Hiatory  of  the  Reformation, 
ii.  84  sqq..  ib.  1715.  The  subject  of  celibacy  is  treated 
at  greater  or  less  length  in  the  church  hiRtoriea,  e.g..  Nean- 
d«r,  Chriatian  CAurcXi,  consult  the  ludex. 


CELL:  Usually  the  room  or  hut  in  which  a 
monk,  nun,  hennit,  or  friar  lives,  but  also  a  depend- 
ency of  a  large  monastery,  ruled  by  a  prior,  detn, 
or  abbot,  who  was  the  virtual  choice  of  the  abbot 
of  the  mother  house.  Such  "cells"  were  fre- 
quently coimtry  houses  which  with  the  groundi 
were  bestowed  upon  the  abbey  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue, as  the  monks  living  therein  had  to  pay  a 
certain  part  of  their  revenue  to  the  mother  house. 
Sometimes  the  "  cell "  was  an  important  building, 
as  Tynemouth  Priory  near  Newcastle,  England, 
which  was  a  "  cell "  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St 
Alban's  (20  m.  n. of  London);  or Bermondaey,  which 
was  a  "  cell  "  of  the  Cluniac  abbey  of  La  Charity 
(140  m.  s.  of  Paris).  Originally  a  "  cell  "  was  tn 
oratory  erected  over  the  grave  of  a  martyr  or  saint 

CELLARIUS.    See  Borrhaub,  BCartin. 

CELLITES  (CELLITiE).  See  Alkxianb;  Bbo- 
HARne,  Bequinbs. 

CELSUS:  A  pagan  philosopher  and  controver- 
sialist against  Christianity.  In  the  period  of  peaee 
which  the  Church  enjoyed  under  the  emperor 
Philip  in  the  year  248,  Origen  brought  to  notice, 
by  an  exhaustive  reply  (the  Contra  Celtwn),  a 
treatise  written  about  seventy  years  earlier  against 
Christianity  by  a  highly  educated  Platonist.  The 
occasion  of  this  reply  may  have  been  the  celebnir 
tion  in  that  year  of  the  thousandth  anniversaiy 
of  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  gave  the  Christiaiis 
reason  to  fear  religious  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  pagan  population.  Origen  gives  the  arguments 
of  Celsus  sometimes  word  for  word. 
Origan's  sometimes  in  substance;  in  the  latter 
Contra  case  there  is  little  abbreviation  and 
Celsum.  not  many  omissions,  ao  that  there  is 
very  fair  material  for  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  original  text  of  Celsus.  This  at- 
tempt was  first  made,  not  very  systematically  or 
successfully,  by  Jachmann  in  1836;  in  1873  Keim 
undertook  a  restoration  of  Celsus  in  a  German 
version  which,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  has  many 
merits,  and  this  was  partially  improved  on  in  the 
French  version  of  AuM  in  1878.  The  recent  recon- 
struction by  Neumann  in  the  Greek  shows  that  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  original  has  been  lost, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  what  we  have  is  word- 
for-word  quotation. 

The  **  True  Discourse  "  of  Celsus  was  composed 
in  the  last  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     It  notices 
the  rescript  of  that  emperor,  issued  in  177  (or  176  at 
the  earliest),  against  popular  tiunults  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  (viii.  69).     In 
viii.  71  the  author  speaks  of  two  emperors  reigning 
at  the  time,  which  fixes  (he  date  in  the  joint  rule 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  from  177  to 
180.     He  was  thus  at  least  a  contemporary  of  the 
Celsus  to  whom  Ludan  dedicated   his   "  Alexan- 
der," and  some  have  supposed  the  two  to  be  iden- 
tical.   Lucian's  friend,  however,  was 
The  "True  an   Epicurean,  while  our  Cdmia,  in 
Discourse "  spite  of  Origen,  stands  out  ekarly 
of  Celsus.   as  a  Platonist;   and  the  books    ^ri 
fi&yuv    (Lucian,  Alex,,  bd.;    Origen, 
i.    68,    mt6.   fiayeiac)  do  not  seem  to  fit  in  with 
the  conception  and  tone  of  the  "  True  Disooune." 
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/er,  though  usually  divided  into  eight  books, 
o  have  been  but  one  originally;  and,  ao- 
to  Origen  (viii.  76),  Celsus  intended  to  write 
,  ''  in  which  he  engaged  to  supply  prao- 
les  of  living  to  those  who  felt  disposed  to 
3  his  opinions."  In  iv.  36  Origen  mentions 
re  books  written  by  a  Celsus  whose  identity 
rs  he  leaves  uncertain;  but  as  he  seems  to 
othing  of  these,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
misunderstood  a  notice  referring  to  the  two 
mentioned.  Keim,  followed  by  P61agaud, 
he  home  of  Celsus  in  the  West,  probably 
le,  where  he  thinks  the  "  True  Discourse  " 
itten — partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Jew 
i  by  Celsus  is  a  Roman  and  not  an  Eastern 
The  old  view,  adopted  also  by  Aub^,  that 
»k  was  composed  in  the  East,  probably  in 
Iria,  rested  upon  its  acciurate  knowledge 
pt;  and  this  view  might  be  supported  by 
itention  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Celsus's 
really  not  the  Roman  type,  but  belongs  to 
kistem  Jewish  circles  m  which  the  doctrine 
Logos  was  familiar;  thus  in  Origen,  ii.  31, 
r  of  Celsus  says,  "  If  your  Logos  is  the  Son 
we  also  give  our  assent  to  the  same.'' 
the  introduction,  there  follow  objections 
Christianity  from  the  Jewish  standpoint, 
ihould  be  compared  with  Justin's  dialogue 
^Tpho.  With  book  iii.  begins  the  direct 
which  is  directed  not  against  Christianity 
)ut  also  against  Judaism,  although  a  slight 
ice  is  shown  for  the  latter.  Celsus  shows 
knowledge  of  Genesis  and  Exodus;  Aub^ 
le  can  prove  an  acquaintance  with  the  Proph- 
with  the  Psalms,  and  a  reference  to  Jonah 
niel  is  indeed  foimd  in  vii.  53.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  is  sufficient  to  be 
ism  of  some  value  to  the  historian  of  to-day, 
and  Hamack  has  used  it  in  his  Dog- 
38.  mengeschichie.  The  manner  in  which 
Celsus  employs  the  New  Testament 
)nds  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
rhich  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  Scili  show 
He  knew  and  used  our  Gospels,  showing 
rence  for  the  synoptic  type;  his  acquaint- 
th  the  Acts  is  disputed,  while  famUiarity 
Eiuline  ideas,  though  not  with  the  epistles 
ves,  is  generally  admitted.  Gnosticism 
7  well;  his  relation  to  Mardon  needs  further 
;ation.  His  whole  criticism  is  not  irre- 
it  is  that  of  a  pious  pagan  of  Platonic 
les,  though  his  Flatonism  is  that  of  his  age, 
neet  with  it,  for  example,  in  Plutarch.  It 
"eligion  of  well-to-do,  self-confident  people, 
>ws  no  conception  of  those  crying  needs  of 
le  which  helped  Christianity  to  spread  so 
,  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  welcomed  by  the 
id  oppressed.  Again,  he  fails  to  appreciate 
ificance  of  the  church  idea,  though  he  under- 
the  relation  of  the  local  communities  to  the 
at  large  (v.  59,  61),  and  knows  that  all 
AS  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  (iii.  12). 
presents  itself  to  him  rather  in  its  oppo- 
0  the  Gnostic  sects  than  as  a  great  bond  of 
whose  importance  he  undervalues  while 
in  the  conflict  of  sects  a  sign  of  weakness. 


Still,  Christianity  seems  to  him  important  enough 
to  niake  him  desirous  of  winning  back  its  adherents; 
and  he  closes,  not,  as  he  began  (i.  1),  with  the  ac- 
cusation of  secret  and  illegsd  association,  but  with 
the  hope  that  an  understanding  may  be  reached. 

The  book  had  no  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  government,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  ac- 
quaintance with  it  can  be  found  in  classical  litera^ 
tiu:e.    Such  traces   have   been   seen, 
Later       on  the  other  hand,  in  Minudus  Felix 
History     and  in  the  Apologeticum  of  Tertullian; 
of  His      but  Origen  was  the  first  to  call  gen- 
Work,      era!    attention  to    it.    The    Neopla- 
tonic  oontroversiaUsts  naturally  went 
back  to  it;  certain  fimdamental  thoughts  reappear 
in  Porphyry,  whom  Julian  follows,  and  the  A6yoi 
^iXaXfibtii  ("  Truth-4oving  Discourses  ")  of  Hiero- 
cles  point  to  it  in  their  very  title.     Meantime, 
however,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  completed,  and  it  was  possible  for  assaults  on 
Christianity  to  take  the  'form  of  assaults  on  its 
sacred   writings.     Later  Christian   antiquity  saw 
the  typical  literary  attack  from  the  pagan  side  not 
in  Celsus  but  in  Porphyry;  Theodosius  II.  ordered 
the  books  of  Porphyry,  not  those  of  Celsus  or  of 
Julian,  to  be  burned  in  448.     (K  I.  Neumann.) 

According  to  the  account  of  Origen,  the  principal 
charges  brought  by  Celsus  against  Christianity 
were  as  follows.  The  Christians  were  members  of 
illegal  secret  associations  which  were  neeessaiy  to 
them  because  they  would  suffer  death  if  their 
practises  were  known.  The  origins  of  Christianity 
were  derived  from  secondary  sources,  some  of  these 
even  barbarous,  and  Moses  himself  simply  borrowed 
the  ordinances  which  he  promulgated.  The  al- 
leged divinity  of  Jesus  can  not  be  proved  from  his 
miracles,  since  they  were  the  mere  tricks  of  a 
juggler,  while  the  indications  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter are  equally  against  the  doctrine.  Jewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  ipso  facto  renegades, 
since  the  new  religion  was  no  improvement  upon 
the  old.  Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religions 
were  really  rebellious  against  the  state.  The 
alleged  theophanies  were  really  the  appearances 
of  demons,  and  the  Christian  eschatology  is  ir- 
rational and  incredible. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  edition  of  Origen's  CotUra  Ctimtm 
ifl  by  P.  Koetschau,  Leipsio,  1890,  and  the  tranalation  is 
most  accessible  in  ANF,  iv.  305  sqq.  T.  Keim,  Csbus'  Wah- 
res  Wart,  Zurich,  1893,  puts  togethuBr  in  German  the  quotas 
tions  by  Origen  and  so  reconstructs  the  original  text.  Con- 
sult: K.  R.  Jachmann,  Ds  CtUo  phUotopho,  Kdnigsberg, 
1836;  B.  Aub4,  La  PoUmique  palenne  h  (a  fin  du  deuxihne 
aiUle,  Paris,  1878;  £.  Pelagaud,  Un  eon^ervaleur  au  weeond 
Hide.  Stude  but  CeUe,  Lyons,  1878;  C.  Bigg.  ChrisHan 
Platoni»U  cf  Alexandria,  pp.  254-268,  Oxford,  1886; 
idem,  NeopiaUmiem,  pp.  08-118,  London,  1805;  K.  J. 
Neumann,  Der  rOmiedie  Stoat  und  die  allifemeine  Kirehe, 
I  58-60,  266-273,  Leipsie,  1800;  J.  A.  Robinson,  On  the 
Text  of  Origen  contra  Celeum,  in  Journal  of  Phiioioffy, 
xviii.  (1800)  288-206;  P.  Koetschau.  Die  Gliederung  dee 
Alethee  Logoe  dee  Celeue,  in  JPT,  xviii.  (1802)  604-632;  J. 
Patrick.  Apolooy  of  Origen,  Edinburgh.  1802;  F.  M.  MOUer, 
Die  wcJire  GescAtdUs  dee  Cdetu,  in  DeuietAe  Rundediau, 
bcxxiv.  (1806)  70-07;  Hamack,  Hittory  of  Dogma,  rola. 
i.-ii.,  passim,  Boston,  1805-07;  idem.  LUteraiur,  II.  L 
314-315;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  in  his  edition  of  Eusebioi, 
NPNF,  I  278-270;  Moeller,  ChrieHan  Church,  i.  160-170; 
Neander,  ChrieHan  Church,  vol  i.,  passim:  Sohaff,  C%rit- 
Uan  Chwdi,  u.  80-03;  DCS,  i.  435-436. 
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CELTIC  CHURCH  IN  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


L  Origin  and  Early  History,  to  o.  500. 

1.  In  Britain. 
Heresies  (f  1). 

2.  In  Ireland. 

Native  Tradition  of  Origin  (f  1). 
The  Tradition  Unreliable  (f  2). 
ProsxMr's  Palladius  the  Same  as 

Patrick  (f  3). 
True  Origin  of  the  Irish  Church 

(14). 
St.  Patrick  (f  5). 

3.  In  North  Britain  (Alba). 

II.  Develosnnent    and    Full   Maturity, 
600-800. 
1.  In  Britain. 
The  Church  in  Wales  (f  1). 


The  British  Chureh  and  Augustine 
(§2). 
2.  In  Ireland  and  North  Britain. 

The  Irish  Chureh  not  Revived  from 
Wales  in  the  Sixth  Century  (f  IX 

Learning  of  the  Irish  Monks  (f  2). 

Travels    and   Missionary    Labors 
(§8). 

North  Britain  Christianised  (f  4). 

Relations  with  Rome  (f  5). 

The  Patrick  Legend  (f  6). 

Conforms  to  Roman  Usage  (f  7). 
III.  Complete  Assimilation  to  the  Ro- 
man Church,  800-1200. 

1.  In  Wales. 

2.  In  Ireland. 


Incursions  of  the  Noraemfen  (f  1). 
Irish    Monks    on    the     ContiiMat 

(12). 
Rise  of  Armagh  (f  3). 
The  Culdees  (f  4). 
Final  Subjection  to  Rome  (f  5). 
8.  In  North  Britain. 
IV.  Some  General  Considerations. 

Reason  for  the  Divergenees  froa 

Rome  (i  1). 
Consecration  by  a  Single  Bishop 

(12). 
Monastic  Character  of    the  Irish 

Church  (f  3). 
The  Celtic  and  Roman  Spirit  (f  4). 
ReUcs  (f  5). 


By  the  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
meant  the  Christian  Church  which  existed  in  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  before  the  mission  of 
Augustine  (597),  and  which  for  some  time  thereafter 
maintained  its  independence  by  the  side  of  the  new 
Anglo-Roman  Church.  It  comprises  two  branches, 
one  in  Roman  Britain  and  a  continuation  of  it  in 
Wales,  the  other  in  Ireland  and  Alba  (Scotland). 

L  Origin  and  Eaxly  History,  to  c.  500.— 1.  In  Brit- 
ain: There  is  no  trustworthy  accoimt  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain.  That  the 
British  Church  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
had  no  knowledge  or  tradition  of  the  time  or  man- 
ner may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Gildas. 
The  Lucius  story  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as 
fabulous  (see  Eleutherus;  Chur,  Bishopric  of). 
Foreign  writers  give  no  more  reliable  information 
than  the  native  sources.  The  arguments  of  Warren 
(pp.  46-62)  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain  from  Greek  churches  in  Lyons  and 
^enne  as  a  consequence  of  the  persecutions  under 
Karcus  Aurelius  are  not  convincing  [cf.  F.  Haver- 
field,  Early  British  Christianity,  in  The  English 
Historical  Review,  xi.  (1896)  418,  n.  2].  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  Gospel  came  to  the  island  by 
ordinary  intercourse  with  other  coimtries,  and  Gaul 
and  the  Lower  Rhine  lands  are  those  of  which  it  is 
most  natural  to  think.  Had  there  been  organized 
or  individual  missionaiy  effort,  tradition  would 
have  preserved  names.  That  Christianity  was 
widely  spread  in  Britain  by  the  beginning  of  the 
third  centuiy  can  hardly  be  infened  from  the 
notices  in  Tertullian  and  Origen  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  i.  ^-4),  which  are  too  rhetorical  to  be  safe 
testimonies.  It  does  seem  certain,  however,  that 
much  progress  was  made  during  the  third  centuiy. 
This  rests,  not  upon  the  sixth-centuiy  tradition 
of  martyrs  in  Britain  during  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, which  probably  did  not  have  any  note- 
worthy extension  into  Britain  (cf.  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  i.  5-6),  but  upon  the  fact  that  three 
bishops,  a  presbyter,  and  a  deacon  from  York, 
Lincoln  [according  to  others  0>lchester  or  Carleon- 
on-Usk],  and  London  took  part  in  the  Synod  of 
Aries  in  816  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  7).  The 
towns  from  which  they  came  as  well  as  the  localities 
assigned  for  the  martyrdoms  mentioned  by  Gildas 
rSt.  Albans,  Carieon-on-Usk)  show  distinctly  that 
Christianity  first  took  firm  foothold  in  the  cities 
and  stations  of  the  Roman  highways. 


The  records  are  sufficient  to  show  that  throughout 
the  fourth  century  there  was  a  well-organised 
Church  in  Britain  which  stood  in  constant  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  Gaul, 
and  considered  itself  an  active  member  of  that 
body  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  7-12).  British 
bishops  attended  the  sjrnod  summoned  at  Ariminum 
(Rimini)  by  Constantius  in  359  [Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
i.  9-10],  and  their  presence  shows  that  their  Church 
was  drawn  into  general  doctrinal  disputes.  Gikiss 
maintains  that  it  was  much  injured  by  Arianism 
(p.  32,  11.  20-25).  His  testimony  is  controverted 
by  that  of  Hilaiy  of  Poitiers  (c  358) 

I.  Heresies,  and  Athanasius  (363;    both  in  Had- 

dan and  Stubbs,  i.  7,  9).  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Arian  views  found  acceptance  in 
Britain  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  as  the  Roman  power  was  waning  there  from 
that  time  on,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  views  may 
have  lingered  and  found  expression  as  late  as  6(X), 
possibly  in  the  baptismal  formula  (cf.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare.  The  Character  of  the  Heresy  of  the  Early 
British  Church,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Cymmrodarion,  1897-98,  pp.  84-117).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  a  life  of  GUdas  written  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  but  based  upon  materials  taken 
from  the  sixth  centuiy,  and  a  life  of  Patrick  of 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  centuiy  lay  stress 
on  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  Trinity  (Chronica 
minora,  iii.  95,  11.  8-9;    Tripartite   Life,   ii.  273, 

II.  12-13;  286,  11.  6-7);  and  Gregory  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  suspected  Columba  of  not  being 
quite  sound  in  the  doctrine  (Bernard  and  Atkin- 
son, i.  64,  ii.  25).  It  is  certain  that  Pelagianism 
appeared  in  Britain  during  the  fifth  century  (see 
Agricola).  Germanus  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
was  sent  thither  in  429,  and  **  overthrew  the  her- 
etics and  directed  the  Britons  to  the  Catholic 
faith"  (Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Chronide,  anno  429). 
Some  3rears  later,  on  a  second  mission,  he  com- 
pleted the  extirpation  of  Pelagianism  in  the  island 
(Vita  Oermani,  used  by  Bede,  i.  17,  21).  Gildas, 
writing  a  centuiy  later,  does  not  mention  the  heresy. 
For  a  hundred  years  s^ter  the  mismon  of  Germanus 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  Church  in  Britain.  The 
land  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Ang^o- 
Saxon  conquest  caused  Christian!^  to  disappear 
completely  from  the  East.  With  those  Britons 
who  kept  their  independence  it  found  a  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  the  West,  whence  it  gradually 
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comes  again  into  view  in  the  sixth  century  (see 
below,  XL,  1). 

2.  In  Ireland:    There  is  native  tradition  of  the 

introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  the  two 

oldest  records  of  which  can  scarcely 

TrSti^  be  dated  earlier  than  the  last  quar- 

^*^^  ter  of  the  seventh  centuiy.  They 
Origin,  ^'^  (^)  *^®  ^^®  ^'  Patrick,  written 
by  Muirchu  Maccu-Machtheni  at  the 
wish  of  Bishop  Aed  of  Sletty  (d.  608),  and  (2)  the 
collections  of  a  certain  Tirechan,  a  pupil  of  Ultan 
of  Ardbrechan  (d.  656),  based  upon  information 
about  Patrick  which  his  teacher  had  conmiuni- 
cated  to  him  personally  or  had  left  in  his  papers. 
Both  records,  but  with  additions  and  amplifica- 
tions, are  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  (Liber  Ardma- 
chanua),  the  several  parts  of  which  were  written  be- 
tween 807  and  846.  In  brief  this  native  tradition 
18  as  follows:  In  431  Ireland  was  entirely  heathen. 
In  that  year  Pope  Celestine  I.  sent  a  certain  Pal- 
ladius  to  preach  to  the  people,  but  he  turned  back 
and  died  in  Britain.  His  place  was  at  once  (c. 
432)  taken  by  a  Briton,  Patrick,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  Ireland.  He  evangelised 
the  entire  land,  founded  churches  everywhere, 
ordained  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  died  (459) 
universally  revered  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  in 
which  he  held  a  sort  of  metropolitan  rank,  with  his 
see  at  Armagh  in  Ulster. 

E^rerything  discredits  the  authenticity  of  this 
tradition.  (1)  It  represents  Patrick  as  a  person- 
ality comparable  to  Martin  of  Tours  or  Columba, 
the  apostle  to  the  Picts;  such  men  do  not  fail  to 
find  a  biographer  among  their  admirers  and  asso- 
ciates; their  fame  grows  and  is  spread 
2.  The     in  ii^Q  Qgj^^  generation.    But  the  name 

'^^^'^  of  Patrick  does  not  appear  tiU  the 
•ble.'  ^^^'ond  third  of  the  seventh  centuiy, 
and  then  it  is  in  the  letter  of  Cum- 
mian  (q.v.)  to  the  abbot  Seghine  of  lona,  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  (I) 
paschal  computation,  which  is  ascribed  to  him. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  full  report  of  the  Synod 
of  Whitby  (664),  although  the  arguments  were 
historical  and  the  Irish  referred  to  the  traditions 
of  their  forefathers  and  to  Columba  (Bede,  iii.  25). 
Bede  must  have  been  well  infoimed  concerning  the 
Church  in  North  Ireland  and  his  interest  in  the 
bi^nningB  of  Christianity  in  the  British  Isles  was 
keen;  3ret  he  says  nothing  about  Patrick  in  his 
Hittaria  ecdesiasHca,  It  seems  impossible  that 
there  can  have  existed  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
the  seventh  centuiy  a  tradition  of  a  founder  of  the 
Irish  Church  called  Patrick.  And  yet  it  is  in 
the  North  (at  Armagh)  that  the  tradition  (the  first 
reports  of  which  come  from  the  South)  represents 
P^Ltrick  as  having  his  see  and  ending  his  days. 
(2)  The  tradition  describes  the  Irish  Church  as 
episcopal,  dependent  on  Patrick's  see  of  Armagh. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Church  of  Columba 
and  of  Finnian  of  Qonard,  i.e.,  from  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centiuy,  is  a  monastic  church 
wUhaui  central  organitaiion  and  with  no  traces 
of  such  a  past  as  the  tradition  presupposes. 
How  intensely  the  Irish  ding  to  the  customs  of  I 


their  fathers  was  shown  at  Whitby;   it  took  four 
hundred  years  to  transform  this  monastic  church 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  even  after  the 
theoretical  acceptance  of  an  episcopal  constitution. 
If,  then,  the  oiganisation  was  so  fundamentally 
changed  within  one  generation,  as  it  must  have  been 
if  the  tradition  be  correct,  an  explanation  is  needed. 
And    none   is   forthcoming.     (3)   There   is   good 
reason  to  believe  that  Ireland  was  not  entirely 
heathen  in  431.    The  island  is  easily  accessible  from 
Britain;  and  active  intercourse,  particulariy  be- 
tween the  Southwest  of  Britain  and  the  Southeast 
of  Ireland,  existed  as  eariy  as  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  (cf.  Zimmer,  Nenniue  vindicalua,  pp.  86- 
03,   Berlin,   1893;   Euno  Meyer,  Early  ReUUiana 
Between  Gael  and  BnfPum,  in  the  TranaacHons  of 
the  Society  of  Cymmrodarian,  1895-96,  pp.  55-86). 
As  has  be^  seen,   there  was  a  weU-organised 
British  Church  in  the  fourth  centuiy.    It  is  natural 
to  assume,  then,  that  Christianity  was  carried  to 
Ireland  from  Britain  before  the  time  assigned  to 
Patrick.    And  the  assimiption  is  corroborated  by 
certain  saints'  lives,  particulariy  those  of  Dedan, 
Ailbe,  Ibhar,  Ciaran,  and  Abban  (ASB,  July,  v. 
590-608;    Sept,  iv.  26-31;   Apr.,  iii.  173;    Mar., 
i.  389-599;    Oct.,  xii.  270-293;    cf.  also  Ussher, 
AnHquitates,  ed.  of  1687,  pp.  408  sqq.).    In  all  these 
lives  Patrick  figures  as  "  Archbishop  of  Ireland," 
but  this  is  due  to  the  time  of  redaction.    Theee 
same  men  are  not  only  Patrick's  contemporaries, 
but  older  contemporaries,  independent  of  him,  and 
recognised  as  the  apostles  of  their  districts.    Their 
locality  is  the  Southeast,  the  coast  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  and  the  ad- 
joining inland  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary, 
where  local  testimonies  to  their  cult  still  survive. 
Further  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  lives  of  Patrick,  mentioned  above,  limit 
his  activity  to  the  North.    The  Patrick  legend 
originated  in  the  South  and  was  forced  upon  the 
North  from  the  time  of  Cummian's  letter,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  win  over  the  North  Irish  to  conformity 
with  the  Roman  Church.    But  this  alone  does  not 
explain  the  silence  of  the  lives  concerning  the  South. 
It  must  be  that,  while  the  Southerners  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  Patrick  theoretically  as  apostle 
of  the  North  with  his  see  at  Armagh,  hoping  there- 
by to  win  over  the  mainstay  of  the  opposing  party, 
the  abbot-bishop  of  Armagh,  the  traditions  in  the 
South  concerning  the  founders  of  the  monasteries 
there  were  too  well  known  to  admit  of  a  description 
of  Patrick  as  the  apostle  of  the  South.    A  third 
testimony  is  the  fact  that  Ireland  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  heresiarch  Pelagius  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  writing?  (cf.  Bede,  ii.  19).    In 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nintii  centuries,  the  Irish 
Church  possessed   the  original  unmutilated  com- 
mentary of  Pelagius   (when  it  had  disappeared 
everywhere  else  in  the  West)  and  knew  that  Pela- 
gius was  the  author.    Pelagius  may  himself  have 
been  an  Irishman  (cf.  Jerome,  in  MPL,  xxiv.  682a, 
758b).    He  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  thinker  and 
did  not  adopt  heretical  views  until  he  went  to 
Rome  (c.  400).    His  learning  was  great  and  would 
naturally  gratify  the  pride  of  his  countrymen.    If  he 
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chisfaier  lad  h0v  dwy  cttne  to  be  pfCKTMiL    fiizt. 
«httte««r  BUKj  hjtve  been  the  iwriiwefit^  of  Bei»- 
i{p^  hiii  eefebvitj  ia  bebad  k  iiiemmitihfe  ««& 
ciMS  Fttrkk  ytpad,    WngiMwii  wm  irmifti^tyd 
A   the  l&flaiaa  siute  and  dee  bj  Hciflrn»  and 
^MimiBi  IB  41^     In  429  GefznsaiB  miAffufly 
eombtttcd  it  B  Bntain.   If.then.  Iiebadwaewikailj 
beasbea  in  431  aad  Piuhek  Chrietiaiuaed  the  bod 
«iid  or^uuaed  iu  Chardu,  be  mnit  Umedf  ha¥« 
e^uTierl  fViagifiim  thither— vfakh  is.  of  eonne. 
abeord.     Bat  if  tbe  &Mith  wu  elmdy  Chntba 
in  tbe  fint  qoarter  of  tbe  fifth  century,  it  m  quite 
coaqwefaennUe  bov  IVUgianim  found  ite  wmr  to 
ite  Mfaukd.    M;  Linjstnrtie  f»eU  protv  that  Cbrii- 
tiaaity   came   to   Ireland    from   Britain.    Britkh 
anrj  Irkb  are  CeWc  toogoea,  bat  certain  differaiaa 
of  ««nd  had  developed  by  tbe  fourth  century. 
£eeleimMtaeal  and  other  loan-words,  introdneed  into 
Irwh  from  Latin  whh  the  Christian  rdipon,  ahow 
forma  hard  to  ezpfaun  if  tbey  came  directly  from 
the  Latin,  but  quite  comprehensible  if  they  came, 
through  the  medium  of  British  (cf.  Guterbock, 
LaUinitdu  LekmcfjfrUr  im  Jriteken^  pp.    91    aqq. 
Leipnc,  1882).     Patrick  himself  was  a  Briton,  it  is 
true;  but  be  is  said  to  have  studied  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  his  associate  are  lepresented  as  of  Ro- 
mance origm  (TripartiU  Life,  iL  273,  305;  Haddaa 
and  8tubbs,  ii.  2W).  (5)  Among  tbe  writings  attrib- 
uted  to  the  supposed  apostle  of  Ireland  are  two, 
the  so-called  "  Confession  "  and  the  "  Epistle  Con- 
cerning Coroticus,"  which  are  undoubtedly  autben- 
tic.    They  arc  the  work  of  a  man  "  unlearned  and 
rustic,  not  at  all  such  a  one  as  Uter  times  extolled 
with  the  highest  praises  "  (Sch6ll,  p.  71 ;  cf.  p.  68),  or 
one  who  could  have  founded  in  the  fifth  century 
the  Irish  Church — a  Church  in  which  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  century  Christian  and  classical 
learning  were  united  as  nowhere  else  in  the  West. 
Moreover,  the  "  Confession  "  is  the  work  of  a  man 
looking  back  upon  a  long  life,  complaining  bitterly 
of  ingratitude,  trying  to  defend  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  presumed  to  undertake  a  calling 
above  his  capabilities,  and  threatening  to  turn  his 
back  on  Ireland  because  be  recognises  tbe  failure  of 
his  life's  work  there.     And  he  makes  not  the  slight- 
est mention  of  ever  having  consecrated  a  bishop  or 
established    a   single   church   in    tbe   island.     (6) 
Finally  there  is  the  definite  statement  of  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine  (Chron.,  anno  431)  that  Pope  Celestine 
"  ordained  Palladius  and  sent  him  as  their  first 
bishop  to  the  Irish  believers  in  Christ."     Prosper 
was  probably  in  Rome  in  431  and  issued  the  first 
edition   of  his  "Chronicle,"   which   contains  the 
statement  quoted,  in  433.     Here  then  is  a  record, 
as  certain  and  credible  as  may  be,  which  con- 
firms the  supposition  that  the  Irish,  in  part  at  any 
rate,    were   Christians   in   431.    The   meaning   of 
Prosper's  expression  "  first  bishop  "  is  clear,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  organization  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Palladius  was  the  first  bishop  canonically  ordained 
according  to  Prosper's  view,  in  distinction  from 
the  missionary  and  monastic  bishops  of  the  Irish 
Church   during   the    fifth   century.     In    his    later 
Lihrr   contra    collatcrem    (written    probably    about 
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of  a  foianme  eology  of  Cdertine, 
while  he  [Celestine]  endetv- 
ep  tbe  Roman  iriand  [Britain]  Catholic, 
isD  tbe  baibarooa  island  [Ireland]  Chris- 
MPL^  fi.  271b-c).  Bat  a  rhetorical 
of  this  sort  does  not  impair  the  vil« 
of  the  caicful  cntiy  in  tbe  ^  Chionide."  Moi^ 
over,  the  snppoHtun  that  Celestine  ordained  i 
hcoft— Car  sQdh  PalladiiiB  still  was  in  431— 
of  a  land  rnnaiilFrfrf  wholly  heathen  is  in 
It  was  not  customary  to  oon- 
'  for  lands  where  there  were  do 
it  by  Gregory  to 
to  the  Angles;  bat  he  was  not  ocmsecrated 
tin  he  had  made  cunieita  among  them. 

Before  attempting  to  leeonstruct  the  early  his- 
tory of  Cbiistiamty  in  IieUnd,  it  must  be  noted  that 
tbe  historical  Patrick   and  Prosper's 
MDadioB     are     the     same.     Various 
may  be  mentioDed:    (1)  Pal- 
rent  from  Borne  to  the  Irish 
Chrktians  in  431;    Patrick  appeared 
in  Ireland  in  432.     In   view  of  tbe 
diflicattiea  of  travel  of  the  time,  it  is  hardly  oon- 
ceHabie  that  two  different  posons  should  have  been 
despatched  to  Ireland  within  the  q>ace  of  one  year. 
(2)  PaDadias  went  as  the  ordained  bishop  of  the 
Iririi  ChristianB;   Patrick  (in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  "  EpHtle  ")  calls  bonself  with  emphasis  tbe 
appointed  bishop  for  Ireland.   (3)  Palladius  is  first 
mentioned  by  FroBper  under  the  year  429  as  in- 
stigating the  misBon  of  Germanus  against  Pela- 
gianism,  from  which   it   may  be    inferred    that 
FsDadias  was  a  Briton  and  stood  in  somewhat 
intimate  relations  with  Germanus.    This  is  true  of 
Patrick  according  to  his  own  testimcmy  and  state- 
ments of  the  lives  ("Confession,"   Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iL  309,  U.   1-4;  TnpartUe  Life,  iL  370,  U. 
9-14;  lives,   ib.   iL    272,  U.  4->5;    302,  U.  19-23). 
(4)  If  Palladius  was  a  Briton,  his  Romanised  name, 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  time,  should 
be  a  translation  of  his  native  name.     Hence  the 
latter  should  have  some  such  signification  as  ''  war- 
like "   or  "  having  to  do  with   war."     Patrick's 
British  name  was  Sucat  (Muirchu,  TripartiU  Life,  iL 
494, 1.  6;  Tlrechan,  ibid.  302,  L  5;   Fiacc's  Hymn, 
ibidL  404-405),  composed  of  su,  "  good,"  and  cat, 
"  war,"  a  word  still  in  use  in  modem  Welsh  in  the 
form  hygad,  signifying  **  warlike."     If,  as  was  but 
natural,  he  resiuned  bis  native  name  on  reaching 
Ireland  and  the  name  Palladius  first  became  known 
there  from  Prosper's  work,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  idea  of  two  persons  arose.  As  for  the  name 
Patrick,  it  is  not  improbable  that   Sucat-Palla- 
dius  assumed  it  himself.     He  was  especially  proud 
of  his  alleged  aristocratic  descent  (cf .  his  words  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  316,  U.  15-17;   306,  U.  26- 
27;  Tripoittte  Lt/c,  ii.  377,  U.  19-22;  368,  U.  1-2). 
which,  however,  was  not  so  distinguished  as  he 
would  make  out.     In  Rome  at  that  time  the  title 
Patriciua  was  often  conferred  upon  high  officials 
of  the  empire  to  indicate  rank.    The  somewhat 
narrow-minded  Sucat,  applying  Roman  conditions 
to  the  little  British  coxmtry  town  of  Bannaventa, 
where  his  father  had  been  senator  or  mayor,  may 
have  taken  to  himself  the  title  Po^rictia.  and  so 
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figured  in  Ireland  as  Sucat  Patricius,  and  in  his 
writings  merely  as  Patricius.  If  this  name  entered 
into  the  Irish  vernacular  of  the  fifth  century,  ac- 
cording to  linguistic  laws  it  should  appear  in  Irish 
of  the  seventh  century  as  Cathrige  or  Ck)thrige. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  a  number  of  sources  (Tirechan, 
Place's  Hjrmn,  and  others)  state  that  Patrick  was 
also  called  Cothrige. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  argument,  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland 
seems  to  be  as  follows:  Christianity  was  brought 
to  Ireland  from  Britain  during  the 
*J^^^  fourth  century  as  a  natural  outcome 
^  ^^  of  the  close  intercourse  between  south- 
jrUh  ^^^  Britain  and  southeast  Ireland. 
Ohnxoh.  The  actual  foundation  of  a  Church,  ex- 
tending over  large  parts  of  the  island, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  that  first  great 
wave  of  monasticism  which  swept  over  Gaul  and 
Britain  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  and 
carried  a  nimiber  of  half-Romaniced  Christian 
Britons  to  Ireland.  Two  facts  confirm  this  view: 
(1)  The  great  repute  of  Martin  of  Tours  in  Ire- 
land, so  great  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  bring  the  new  apostle, 
Patrick,  into  close  relations  with  Martin,  and  he 
was  even  acooimted  the  latter's  nephew.  (2)  The 
difference  between  the  organisation  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  that  of  the  British  Church  from  which 
it  sprang.  Just  how  fast  and  how  far  Christianity 
spread  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  northeast  coast  was  Christian  about 
400.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Patrick,  in  the  two 
passages  of  the  ''  Confession  "  where  he  speaks  of 
his  six  years'  captivity  in  North  Ireland  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  ii.  296, 11.  5  sqq.;  300, 11.  16  sqq.;  Tripartite 
Life,  ii.  357,  11.  7  sqq.;  361,  11.  19  sqq.),  does  not 
intimate  by  a  single  word  that  the  Irish  with  whom 
he  lived  were  heathen.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able since  he  dwells  with  horror  on  the  paganism 
of  the  pirates  into  whose  hands  he  fell  when  he 
made  his  escape  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  301, 1.  16- 
303, 1. 2;  THpartiU  Life,  ii.  362, 1. 19-363, 1.  34).  No 
doubt  the  Saxons  drove  a  number  of  Christian 
Britons  into  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  Armorican 
eoast  of  Gaul,  during  the  fifth  century. 

A  Briton  named  Sucat  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Irish  Church  during  the  second  third  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  following  out- 
*•  ^*^**'  ^ine  of  his  life  is  based  upon  hia  own 
^  *  statements  in  the  ''  Confession,"  and 
the  notices  of  Prosper,  interpreted  as  above.  He 
was  bom  about  386  in  the  borough  of  Bannaventa 
in  central  Britain,  probably  near  the  modem 
Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  His  family  pos- 
sessed some  wealth  and  had  been  Christian  for 
generations.  He  led  an  easy  worldly  life  imtil  the 
age  of  sixteen  (402),  when  plimdering  Irish  carried 
him  off  as  a  slave  to  North  Ireland.  For  six  years 
(402-408)  he  was  a  swineherd.  Reflection  and 
changed  circumstances  made  him  a  new  man.  He 
practised  austerities,  saw  visions,  and  heard  voices 
which  counseled  him  to  flee.  He  reached  the 
coast  and  fell  in  there  with  heathen  (doubtless 
Saxons),  who  took  him  to  Britain  and  led  him 
about  the  country  for  sixty  days.    Then  he  escaped 


and  finally  arrived  at  his  home  (408  or  409).  There 
he  became  a  deacon.  His  visions  continued,  and 
eventually  he  came  to  believe  himself  called  to  be 
the  bishop  of  Ireland.  In  his  native  place,  where 
he  was  looked  upon  as  an  enthusiast,  narrow- 
minded,  and  of  defective  education,  obstacles 
arose  to  his  consecration.  His  parents  and  friends 
were  against  it.  So  he  left  home  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  (c.  424),  and  followed  the  old  road 
by  way  of  Auxerre  (where  he  stayed  some  time 
with  (Hermanns),  through  the  Rhone  valley,  by 
way  of  Aries,  along  the  coast  of  Provence  and  the 
Lerinian  islands,  through  Upper  Italy,  to  Rome. 
If  Ultan  may  be  believed  (Tirechan,  Tripartite  Life, 
ii.  302, 11.  19-23),  he  spent  seven  years  wandering 
through  Gaul  and  Italy.  His  barbarian  name  was 
Latinized  into  Palladius.  At  Rome  he  gained  in- 
fluence, probably  the  more  readily  since  for  twenty 
years  Britain  had  been  separated  from  the  em- 
pire and  the  connection  between  the  British  Church 
and  Rome  had  become  difficult.  Perhaps  also 
he  exaggerated  his  family's  position  and  influence 
to  the  leading  ecclesiastical  circles.  In  429  he 
was  instrumental  in  sending  Germanus  of  Auxerre 
to  Britain,  and  in  431  he  attained  his  heart's  desire 
and  was  consecrated  epiecopue  for  Ireland.  He 
reached  Ireland  in  432,  dropped  the  Roman  trans- 
lation of  his  name,  and  assumed  in  its  stead  the 
title  Patriciua.  There  are  no  trustworthy  details 
of  his  activity  in  Ireland.  But  he  was  never  recog- 
nised as  its  "  appointed  bishop."  In  the  letter  on 
Coroticus  he  says  complainingly  "although  now 
I  am  despised  by  some,"  and  in  the  "  Confession," 
written  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  characterises 
himself  as  "  despised  by  most."  His  very  limited 
literary  education  may  well  have  aroused  the  scom 
and  derision  of  his  more  cultured  associates.  How 
far  he  extended  his  missionary  efforts  in  Connaught 
and  the  Northwest,  where  there  must  still  have 
been  opportunity  for  such  work,  can  hardly  be 
ascertained  from  the  "  Confession,"  the  only  source 
of  any  authority.  Its  words  are  those  of  a  monk- 
ish ascetic  to  whom  canvertere  ad  deum  is  identical 
with  "  to  enter  a  monastery,"  and  definite  infer- 
ences can  not  be  drawn  from  its  statements. 

There  are  some  indications  of  the  locality  where 
the  historical  Patrick  lived.  Muirchu  {Tripartite  Life, 
ii.  275, 1.  13)  says  that  the  legendary  Patrick  landed 
at  a  port  called  Hoetium  Dee,  near  the  present 
Wicklow.  As  the  tendency  of  the  legend  required 
Patrick  to  settle  in  the  North  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  is  probable  that  an  item  of  tme  tradition  is  pre- 
served here.  Muirchu  was  himself  from  County 
Wicklow  and  used  the ''  Confession  "  and  "  Epistle  " 
of  Sucat  as  sources  of  his  life.  Aed,  at  whose  re- 
quest Muirchu  wrote,  was  bishop  of  Sletty  in 
Queen's  0>unty,  near  Carlow.  (himmian,  who  was 
the  first  to  mention  the  legendary  Patrick,  was 
also  a  native  of  the  South.  Therefore  the  South 
of  Ireland  possessed  the  material  left  by  the  his- 
torical Patrick  (the  Canfeesio  and  the  Epistola)  as 
well  as  notices  of  his  life.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  Patrick  settled  somewhere  in  Coimty  Wicklow. 
He  died  Mar.  17,  459,  according  to  the  statement 
in  the  Luxeuil  Calendar  and  the  most  trustworthy 
entries  of  the  Annals.    He  was  soon   forgotten, 
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save  in  the  district  of  his  special  activity;  and 
here,  in  the  seventh  century,  under  the  influence 
of  a  specific  tendency,  he  was  resurrected  and  made 
the  apostle  of  the  Irish,  as  Augustine  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Saxons  and  Ck>lumba  of  the  Picts. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  why  Patrick 
does  not  mention  his  consecration  by  Pope  Geles- 
tine  in  the  "  Confession."  But  it  may  be  recalled 
that  for  three  hundred  years  the  Roman  Empire 
was  a  standing  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  Irish. 
Without  doubt  bitter  feelings  and  hatred  were 
etui  alive  in  432,  and  the  Irish  were  not  likely  to 
^latingiilwh  carefully  between  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral Rome.  If,  therefore,  when  Patrick  arrived 
in  Ireland  he  tried  to  impress  the  Christian  Irish 
with  his  ordination  by  Celestine,  he  must  soon  have 
found  out  his  mistake.  With  his  religious  feelings 
and  views,  Patrick  would  look  upon  Celestine 
merely  as  the  instrument  of  God,  who  had  himself 
appeiu«d  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams  and  ap- 
pointed him  apostle  to  the  Irish.  And  it  was  only 
natural  that  to  the  old  man  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  Celestine's  slight  and  casual  intervention  in 
his  life  should  fade  away  before  the  image  of  God 
Almighty,  whose  chosen  one  he  was.  (For  other 
views  concerning  St.  Patrick,  see  the  article  Pat- 
rick, Saint.) 

8.  In  North  Britain  (Alte):  From  statements  by 
Bede  (iii.  4)  we  know  that  a  Briton  named  Nynia 
(St.  Ninian,  q.v.)  founded  a  monastery  on  the 
peninsula  of  Wigtown,  in  the  extreme  Southwest 
of  Scotland,  about  400,  and  thence  spread  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Picts  south  of  the  Grampians. 
The  germs  of  the  yoimg  faith  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  confusion  which  arose  in  North 
Britain  eariy  in  the  fifth  century.  In  two  passages 
of  his  letter  concerning  Ck>roticus  Patrick  with 
evident  anger  calls  the  Picts  "  apostates  "  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  iL  314, 1.  13;  318,  L  5;  TriparlUe  Life, 
ii.  375,  L  26;  379,  1.  7).  Coroticus  was  probably 
a  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  ruling  near  the 
modem  Diunbarton  between  420  and  450.  His 
subjects  were  Christians;  and  as  Patrick  does  not 
reproach  the  Irish  (ScoUi),  living  to  the  northwest, 
with  paganism,  it  may  be  that  they  also,  like  their 
countrymen  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Antrim,  were 
Christians. 

n.  Development  and  Full  Maturity,  500-800. 
—1.  In  Britain:  The  British  Church  reappears  in 
Wales  in  the  second  third  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Church  of  the 
fourth  century.  That  the  latter  consisted  mainly 
of  Roman  residents  of  the  towns  while 
Qj^'  h  in  ^^^  Britons  in  the  country  remained 
Wales.  b^A^b^^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^0  Celtic  Church 
first  arose  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  is  an  opinion  based  upon  defective 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  Roman  and  post- 
Roman  Britain  and  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  missionaries  to  Ireland  in  the  fourth 
century  and  the  Christians  who  settled  in  Armorica 
in  the  fifth  spoke  British,  i.e.,  they  were  native 
Britons,  not  Roman  occupants  of  the  country.  The 
external  organization  of  the  sixth  century,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  uninterrupted  development  from 
the  fourth.    When  the  Britons  fled  from  the  Saxona 


to  the  thinly  populated  hill-regions  of  the  Wol, 
they  found  there  no  cities  to  serve  as  centen  of 
ecclesiastical  organisation.  But  monastidsm,  wfakk 
had  flourished  in  Britain  froni  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  soon  created  new  oenten.  Dio- 
ceses were  formed,  each  based  on  the  monastefy 
of  a  dan  and  comprising  the  territory  bekmgiiig 
to  the  clan.  In  time  these  were  combined  into 
larger  organisms,  and  during  the  seventh  century 
the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  Wales  was  defini- 
tively fixed  by  the  constitution  of  four  bisbop- 
rics,  corresponding  to  the  four  political  divisioos, 
vis.:  Bangor  on  Menai  Straits  in  Gwynedd;  8t 
Asaph  in  the  Northeast  in  Powys;  Menevia(St 
David's)  in  the  Southwest  in  Dyfed;  and  TJanHdf 
in  the  Southeast  in  Gwent  They  were  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  and  based  on  the  dnef 
monasteries  of  the  territories  named.  Abbot 
and  bishop  were  generally  the  same.  According 
to  the  Annales  CambricB,  the  founders  of  the 
four  bishoprics  died  in  584  (Daniel  of  Bangor), 
601  (David  of  Menevia),  and  612  (Dubridos  of 
Llandafif  and  Kentigem  of  St.  Asaph). 

The  result  of  Gregory's  mission  to  the  Saxoof 
(see  Anglo-Saxonb,  Convebsion  of  ths;  Auous- 
TiNB,  Saint,  of  Canterbury)  was  to  intensify  and 
perpetuate  the  isolation  from  which  the  Britiih 
Church  already  sufiFered.  Two  conferences  wen 
held  between  its  representatives  and  Augustine 
(602  or  603),  but  the  Britons  rejected 
8.  The  ^^0  proposals  of  the  Roman  mis- 
British  sionary  and  refused  to  have  him  for 
Ohuroh  and  archbishop  (Bede,  ii.  2;  cf.  Bright,  pp. 
Auflmstine.  86-03).  Augustine's  unskilful  man- 
agement may  have  contributed  to  the 
result — he  is  said  to  have  offended  the  Britons  by 
not  rising  to  meet  them — but  he  offered  to  ovolook 
all  other  differences  if  the  Britons  on  their  pait 
would  accept  the  Roman  computation  for  Easter, 
would  remove  divergences  from  RcHnan  practise  in 
the  baptismal  rite,  and  would  join  him  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  Saxons.  The  third  requirement 
was  probably  the  chief  obstacle,  and  union  was  not 
effected  because  the  Britons  regarded  the  misaon- 
ary  as  the  representative  of  their  hated  foes.  In 
his  disappointment  Augustine  is  said  to  have 
threatened  the  obstinate  Celts  with  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  if  they  would  not  preach  to 
them  the  way  of  life.  Eight,  or  perhaps  twelve, 
years  after  Augustine's  death  Ethelf rid,  the  heathen 
king  of  Northumbria,  massacred  a  large  company 
of  British  priests  and  the  monks  of  Bangor  at 
Chester,  and  the  prophecy  was  thought  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

When  the  South  Irish  Church  conformed  to 
Rome,  about  630,  the  Welsh  Church  was  cut  off 
on  both  sides,  and  this  isolation  proved  fatal  to  its 
spiritual  culture.  Its  most  eminent  representative 
in  the  sixth  century  ii  Gildas,  and  after  him  there 
is  no  one  of  greater  literary  merit  than  Neimiue 
at  the  end  of  the  ei^th  century.  According  to  the 
Annalea  Cambria,  Elbodug,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
adopted  the  Roman  Easter  computation  in  768; 
the  Chronicle  of  Welsh  Princee  gives  the  date  as 
755  and  says  that  South  Wales  followed  in  777 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  L  203-204).    But  of^poaitioo 
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did  not  cease  at  that  time,  for  the  same  source 
says  that  when  Elbodug  died  in  809  "  a  great  con- 
troversy arose  because  of  Easter." 

8.  In  Ireland  and  North  Britain:  The  earUest 
native  and  foreign  sources  show  a  flourishing  church 
in  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century.  Its  type  is  that 
of  a  mission-church,  resting  not  on  the  labors 
of  a  single  man,  but  growing,  without  central 
organisation,  in  a  land  divided  among  many 
dans,  through  the  constant  activity  of  a  mis- 
sionaiy  monkhood.  It  is  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  seed  sown  in  southeastern  Ireland 
by  British  missionaries  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  springing  up  and  increasing  un- 
disturbed by  outside  influences.  This  view  is 
quite  different  from  the  prevalent  one,  which  as- 
sumes, on  the  one  hand,  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
Irish  Church  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
1.  The  Irish  century,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
^'^^t  tl!^  revival  in  the  sixth  century  due  to  the 
▼ived  f^m  ^fl"^^  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and 
Wales  in  P^^cul&^ly  of  such  men  as  Gildas, 
the  Sixth  Cadoc,  and  David.  A  collapse  about 
Oentory.  500  is  inexplicable,  and  is  assumed 
only  because  necessitated  by  the 
Patrick  legend  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  revival 
from  Britain  in  the  sixth  century.  This  hypoth- 
esis rests  upon:  (1)  statements  concerning  the 
activity  of  Gildas  in  Ireland,  made  in  his  life  writ- 
ten at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  eleventh  century; 
(2)  the  view  of  the  Irish  Church  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  found  in  the  ei^th  century  Caton 
logu8  9anctorum  HibemioB  >;  and  (3)  notes  of  cer- 
tain saints'  lives  [such  as  that  of  St.  Disibod,  q.v.], 
oertainly  not  older  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  (cf.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i.  115,  n.a.). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  enumeration  of  dates 
shows  that  the  Irish  Church  was  in  no  need  of 
revival.  Fiimian  of  Clonard,  the  father  of  the 
"  twelve  apostles  of  Ireland,"  died  in    648.    Co- 

1  This  doeument  is  the  aouroe  of  the  familiar  division  of 
Iriah  laints  into  three  "  orders."  It  states  that  the  first 
order  belonged  to  the  time  of  Patrick.  They  were  all  bish- 
ope,  350  in  number,  founders  of  churches.  They  had  one 
head,  Christ,  and  one  lord,  Patrick;  they  observed  one  mass, 
one  celebration,  and  one  tonsure  from  ear  to  ear;  they  kept 
one  Easter,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  after  the 
Tsmal  equinox;  and  what  was  excommunicated  by  one 
•hurch  all  excommunicated.  They  did  not  reject  the  serv- 
iees  and  society  of  women,  because,  fotmded  on  the  rock 
of  Christ,  they  feared  not  the  blast  of  temptation.  This 
order  lasted  through  four  reigns,  and  its  members'  were  all 
bishops,  from  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  the  Britons,  and 
the  Irish  (Scetti). 

In  the  second  order  bishops  were  few  and  presbyters  many, 
300  in  number.  They  had  one  head,  our  Lord;  they  cele- 
brated different  masses  and  had  different  rules,  but  their 
Easter  and  tonsure  were  as  in  the  first  order.  They  re- 
jeeted  the  services  of  women,  separating  them'^from  Uie 
monasteries.  They  lasted  through  four  reigns,  and  received 
a  mass  from  Bishop  David,  and  Gildas,  and  Docus,  the 
Britons. 

The  members  of  the  third  order  were  holy  presbyters  and 
a  few  bishops,  100  in  all.  They  dwelt  in  solitary  places, 
and  lived  on  herbs  and  water  and  alms,  shunning  private 
property.  Their  rules,  masses,  tonsure,  and  Easter  were 
all  different,  and  they  lived  through  four  reigns. 

The  first  order  was  9ancH9»imu9;  the  second,  »aneiu» 
9anetorum;  the  third,  9anctu§,  They  were  like  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  dawn.  These  three  orders  were  foreseen  by 
Patrick  in  a  vision  from  on  high.  Consult  HHdan  and 
Stubbs,  iL  292-294.  ,  .  ,  *^. 


lumba  founded  the  monastery  of  Deny  about  546 
and  Durrow  before  560.  Ciaran  founded  Clon- 
macnoise  541  and  died  548.  Comgall  founded 
Bangor  in  Ulster  554  or  558.  Brendan  founded 
Clociert  in  Longford  552.  In  563  Columba  went 
to  lona.  The  authority  of  an  eleventh-century 
monk  of  Ruys  is  not  to  be  put  above  such  evidence 
as  this.  Nor  can  the  statements  of  ignorant 
authors  of  saints'  lives,  who  confuse  different 
centuries,  furnish  the  basis  for  a  historical  con- 
struction at  variance  with  all  fixed  dates.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  British  influence  in  Ireland  apart 
from  the  visit  of  Gildas  there  in  566  (cf .  Mommsen, 
Chronica  minora^  iii.  6,  11.  3-23).  [This  visit  is 
considered  doubtful  by  some;  see  Gildas.]  The 
Church  of  Gildas,  Cadoc,  and  David,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  episcopal ;  if  then  these  men,  and  men 
like  them,  revived  the  dying  Irish  episcopal  Church, 
why  did  they  substitute  another  entirely  monastic 
with  no  trace  of  an  episoopa!  character?  Further- 
more, the  Church  in  Britain  at  this  time  was  in  no 
condition  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  the  Irish  Church. 
In  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  the  fifth  century  it 
had  lost  all  organization,  and  Gildas  himself  draws 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  Britain 
before  547.  Ireland,  however,  did  not  suffer  from 
barbarian  attacks,  and  her  Church  was  able  to 
develop  imdisturbed.  Hence  the  natural  suppo- 
sition is  that  at  this  time  the  Irish  Church  was  the 
giver  and  the  British  Church  the  recipient.  And 
we  know  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  Irish  derics  went  to  southwest  Britain 
and  to  Brittany,  giving  and  spreading  knowledge, 
not  receiving  it.  The  foundation  of  new  monas- 
teries in  Ireland  by  Finnian  of  Clonard  and  men 
regarded  as  his  disciples  between  520  and  560  can 
not  be  considered  a  restoration  or  reformation  of 
the  Irish  Church.  There  was  already  a  large  num- 
ber of  older  monasteries,  such  as  Emly  in  Munster 
and  Armagh  in  Ulster,  which  for  centuries  played 
a  greater  rdle  in  the  entire  life  of  the  Irish  Church 
than  any  of  these  new  foundations.  Finnian  was 
a  sort  of  Irish  Benedict  of  Nunda;  he  established 
his  new  house  at  Clonard  by  the  side  of  the  older 
institutions — rather  mission-stations  than  monas- 
teries— ^with  stricter  rules,  and  through  the  influence 
on  Comgall  and  Columba  it  became  the  model  of 
the  Irish  monasteries  in  North  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.' 

>  Irish  monastidsm  of  the  eixth  eentury  was  very  different 
from  that  of  a  later  period.  It  Las  been  oharaoterised  as 
the  transition  from  the  hermit  life  to  the  religious  orders  of 
the  Middle  Ages — a  transition  that  was  soon  made  in  the 
East,  but  in  Ireland  proceeded  more  slowly  and  lasted  till 
the  subjection  to  Rome.  The  primitive  Irish  monasteriee 
were  of  the  same  tsrpe  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tlw 
nucleus  was  a  church  or  oratory,  always  oblong  (from  tea 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  rarely  sixty),  and  without  i^Hiiti^^l^ 
aisles,  or  apse.  No  remains  have  been  found  Showing  any 
approach  to  the  basilica  form  or  anjrthing  of  Roman  tsrpe. 
Round  the  church  were  grouped  *'  beehive  "  huts  or  cells, 
each  for  a  single  occupant,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  or  rampart,  with  a  ditch,  and  a  hedge  or  palisade 
on  top.  There  is  mention  of  kitchens  and  the  *'  great  house  " 
(refectory);  and  there  were  also  guest  houses,  storehouses 
and  bams,  workshops,  and  the  like.  The  so-called  "  Round 
Towers  "  are  always  connected  with  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, and  belong  for  the  noost  part  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  They  probably  served  as  bell-towers,  for  refuge 
or  defense  in  caae  of  attack,  and  as  beacons  and  Ughthoa 
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The  Irish  Church  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries,  then,  was  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and 
*•  ^'*?^"   fifth    centuries,   without    interference 
^  lri«h       ^"^™  outside.     This  freedom  accounts 
XmiIw.     ^°'  *^®  ^8*^  standard  of  learning  main- 
tained by  the  Irish  monasteries  till 
the  ninth  century.    They  kept  the  knowledge  and 
culture  received  with  Christianity,  and  cherished 
it  at  a  time  when  everywhere  else,  in  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  barbarian  hordes  came  near  to  stamping 
it  out.  The  erudition  of  the  Irish  monks  in  the  sixth 
century — surely  not  derived  from  a  Church  whose 
greatest   scholar   was    Gildas — surpassed    on    the 
whole  that  of  Italy.    Greek  was  studied  at  Bangor 
when  Gregory  the  Great  probably  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.    In  the  seventh  century 
Aldhelm,  writing  to  a  young  friend  returning  home 


The  whole  establiBhment  was  called  a  "  dty "  ieiffUas), 
and  the  designation  is  not  inapt  for  the  larger  communities, 
with  two  or  three  thousand  members,  each  having  his  own 
house,  and  its  complex  of  public  or  common  buildings.  The 
first  step  in  the  foundation  was  to  obtain  a  site,  which  was 
frequently  given  by  the  chieftain  when  he  was  converted, 
and  sometimes  was  his  fortress.  It  was  often  necessarily 
in  the  forest,  as  the  extent  of  cleared  land  was  very  limited. 
The  building  material  was  most  commonly  wood  or  wattles 
and  clay,  but  stone  sometimes  was  uaed;  the  earliest  stone 
structures  are  without  mortar.  As  the  first  building  opera- 
tion was  commonly  the  driving  of  stakes,  "  to  drive  "  came 
to  be  the  usual  expression  to  designate  the  founding  of  a 
monastery.  Each  monastery  had  its  own  rules,  followed 
also  by  the  affiliated  houses,  which  were  governed  by  a  local 
head  under  the  abbot.  The  abbot  was  not  chosen  by  the 
monks,  but  was  appointed  by  the  chieftain,  generally  from 
his  own  family  or  that  of  the  founder,  and  hence  was  known 
as  the  coorb  or  heir  of  the  founder.  He  was  seldom  a  bishop, 
but  there  were  always  one  or  more  bishops  in  each  commu- 
nity, always  subject,  however,  to  the  abbot.  Poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  were  considered  essential.  The 
rule  of  St.  Golumban  (q.v.)  no  doubt  represents  the  life  and 
practise  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  particularly  that  at  Bangor, 
of  which  Golumban  had  been  a  member.  Adamnan  also 
gives  many  interesting  details  of  the  life  at  lona  in  Columba's 
time,  and  this  monastery,  doubtless,  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  others.  Divine  service  and  private  devotion, 
study,  and  manual  labor  occupied  the  time  of  the  brethren. 
Sundays  and  saints'  days  were  marked  by  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  rest  from  toil,  and  an  allowance  of  better  food. 
Easter  was  the  chief  festival  and  during  the  Pa9chaU$  Diet 
(from  Elaster  to  Whitsunday)  there  was  some  relaxation 
in  the  severity  of  discipline.  Christmas  was  the  other  great 
festival.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  fast-days  except 
during  the  PomcHoIm  Die*.  Lent  was  strictly  kept,  and  ^e 
forty  days  before  Christmas  were  observed  by  some  in  a 
like  manner.  Holy  Scripture  was  the  chief  object  of  study 
and  the  Psalms  were  learned  by  heart.  Much  effort  was 
spent  in  the  copying  of  books  and  there  are  two  Irish  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate,  known  respectively  as  the  Book  of 
KdU  and  the  Book  of  Durrow  and  dating  from  the  seventh 
century,  which  are  among  the  finest  extant  specimens  of 
illuminated  work.  It  is  a  question  where  such  work  was 
done,  as  it  must  have  been  impossible  in  the  poorly  lighted 
cells;  perhaps  it  was  executed  in  the  open  air,  and  we  read 
of  the  monks  writing  "  on  their  knees."  Benides  writing, 
the  production  and  preparation  of  food  was  the  chief  labor. 
Strangers  were  hospitably  received  and  fasts  were  relaxed 
in  their  honor.  Consult:  Reevps's  Adamnan,  pp.  330-360, 
Dublin,  1857;  J.  T.  Fowler's  Adamnan,  pp.  xxxvii.-l, 
Oxford,  1804;  J.  Lanigan.  Eccleaiastical  History,  iv.  348  sqq., 
Dublin,  1820;  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual,  chap.  ii.. 
Oxford,  1881;  G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church. 
lectures  ix.  and  xi.;  O.  Petrie.  Ecdeeiattieal  Architecture  of 
Ireland,  Dublin,  1845;  Margaret  Stokes,  Early  Chrietian 
Art  in  Ireland,  London,  1887;  J.  Anderson,  Scotland  in 
Early  Chrietian  Times,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1881;  J.  Healy, 
Inaula  eanctorum,  pp.  144-1.'S0,  Dublin,  1800. 


from  the  Irish  schools  {MPL,  Ixxxiz.  94e-d), 
reluctantly  admits  the  superiority  of  Irish  scholar- 
ship. And  in  the  eighth  century  Bade  ^peab 
with  admiration  of  Irish  learning  (iiL  7,  27;  [d. 
Hummer's  note  to  iii.  27,  p.  192]).  Besides  tbdr 
seal  for  learning,  a  noteworthy  love  of  wandering 
characterised  the  Irish  monks.  Singly  or  in  groups 
they  went  forth  from  the  great  monk-coloniet— 
for  such  the  monasteries  really  were— 
8.  Travels  ^o  seek  a  form  of  the  anchorite's  life. 
^d  Kis-  .jjjgy  ^g^  content  at  first  with  the 
I«abon!!^  isles  of  their  own  lakes  and  riven; 
then  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
many  islands  of  the  Irish  coast;  then  to  the  Heb- 
rides, the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shetiand  Islands,  and 
before  800  they  had  reached  Iceland.  At  the  same 
time  others  went  to  Britain — ^where  many  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries  with  Irish  names  and  written  in  Ogham 
bear  witness  to  their  presence  north  and  south  of 
the  Severn  estuary — and  to  Brittany,  and  thes 
through  the  land  of  the  Franks  to  the  Alps 
and  across  the  Alps,  so  that  Bobbio  (perhaps  Taien- 
tum;  see  Cataldus;  Golumban)  beoune  the  south- 
em,  as  Iceland  was  the  northern,  limit  of  their 
wanderings.  Their  primary  purpose  was  not  mis- 
sionary work;  but  dreumstanoes  made  them  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  settled  to  lead  the  contemplative  life. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  its  monks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
the  Christianisation  of  North  Britain, 
4.  North  must  be  regarded  from  the  same  point 
*"**"*"  of  view.  With  twdve  companions 
Columba  (q.v.)  left  Ireland  in  563, 
"  wishing  to  go  into  exile  for  Christ " 
(Adanman's  Life  of  Columba,  p.  9).  Tbej  settled 
on  the  little  island  of  lona  (Eo,  lo.  Hi),  bdonging 
to  the  Irish  (Christian)  state  north  of  the  Clyde, 
took  up  missionary  work  among  the  heathen  Ficts 
of  the  neighborhcxxi  and  n^idly  extended  it,  so 
that  when  Columba  died  (597),  the  mainland  north 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  as  weU  as  the  western 
islands,  was  studded  with  monasteries,  whose  in- 
mates looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  neigh- 
boring population,  all  of  them  dependent  on  the 
mother  monastery  at  lona  (q.v.).  A  generation 
later  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  during  a  seventeen  years' 
exile  in  Ireland,  applied  to  Columba's  successor  for 
missionaries  to  introduce  Christianity  in  his  realm. 
Aidan  (q.v.)  was  sent  (635)  and  under  his  lead  and 
that  of  his  successors,  Finan  (652-661)  and  Col- 
man  (661-664),  with  the  earnest  support  of  Oswald 
and  his  brother  Oswy,  the  Gospel  made  rapid  and 
splendid  progress.  Monasteries  were  founded, 
such  as  Mailros  (Old  Melrose)  by  Aidan,  the  first 
nunnery  by  Heiu  at  Hartlepool,  the  double  monas- 
tery for  both  men  and  women  at  Coldingham 
by  Oswald's  half-sister,  Ebba,  the  monastery  at 
Whitby  by  Hilda,  and  others.  Christianity  and  the 
Irish  Church  reached  to  the  Angles  living  south  of 
the  Humber. 

This  flourishing  state  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
disturbed  by  the  Roman  mission  to  the  Saxons  in 
597.      Like  the  British  Chureh,  that  of    Ireland 
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differed  in  some  reapects  from  the  Roman  Church 
of  Gregory's  time,  Uie  most  important  divergen- 
SaiA.  ^^  being  the  form  of  the  tonsure  and 
^  *  ^^1^  the  method  of  computing  Easter  [cf . 
aw^.  Hummer's  Bede,  ii.  348-354;  Bri^t, 
pp.  86-93, 224-225].  In  604  Augustine's 
successor,  Laurence,  with  his  fellow  bishops,  Mel- 
litus  and  Justus,  sent  a  letter  to  Ireland  exhorting 
to  conformity  to  Roman  usage,  but  without  success 
(Bede,  ii.  4).  A  party  favorable  to  conformity 
gradually  arose  through  visits  of  Irish  clerics  to 
Gaul  and  Rome,  and  partly  perhaps  through  in- 
fluence of  the  Anglo-Roman  Church,  but  in  627 
it  was  still  in  the  minority,  for  the  exhortation  of 
Pope  Honorius  I.  to  conform  in  628  was  again  un- 
successful (Bede,  ii.  19).  Honorius  then  excom- 
municated Ireland  (Cunimian's  letter,  977, 11.  5-6} 
and  in  629  the  Southeast  generally  observed  the  Ro- 
man date.  Farther  west  opinions  wavered,  but  in 
630  the  abbots  met  in  a  synod  at  Mag  Lena  near 
Tullamore,  and  decided  to  celebrate  Easter  the 
next  year  with  the  Roman  Chiu-ch.  Opposition, 
however,  made  another  meeting  necessary  and  the 
Roman  party  failed  to  win  a  decisive  victory. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  which  returned 
in  633.  Through  the  influence  of  this  embassy 
and  the  death  (636)  of  Fintan,  abbot  of  Taghmon 
in  County  Wexford  (see  Fintan,  Saint),  leader  of 
the  opposition,  the  Roman  party  finally  prevailed 
in  the  South.  The  North  held  out  stubbornly  for 
sixty  years  longer.  Cummian's  letter  to  Seghine, 
abbot  of  lona  (634),  and  a  letter  from  Pope  John 
IV.  (partly  preserved  by  Bede,  ii.  19)  in  640  to  the 
prominent  abbots  of  the  North  were  ineffectual. 
The  details  of  the  struggle  are  not  known,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Patrick  legend  was  not 
the  least  important  of  the  expedients  resorted  to 
to  work  upon  the  North  Irish. 

It  was  natural  for  the  Irish  to  seek  for  an  apostle 
who  should  be  to  them  what  Columba  was  to  the 
Picts  and  Augustine  to  the  Saxons. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Wicklow  a 
certain  Patridus  was  remembered 
who  had  called  himself  the  "  appointed 
bishop  of  Ireland."  Is  it  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  about  625  it  came  to  be  believed  in  the  South- 
east that  the  apostle  was  found  in  this  man?  The 
scanty  history  of  Patrick  was  filled  out  by  analogy 
with  that  of  Columba  and  Augustine.  The  Irish 
were  supposed  to  have  been  all  heathen  in  432  as 
the  Picts  had  been  in  563  and  the  Saxons  in  597. 
Patrick  converted  the  land  in  a  brief  time,  estab- 
lished a  Christian  Church,  and  won  the  favor  of 
King  Laeghaire  as  Columba  had  that  of  King  Brude 
and  Augustine  that  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  This 
legend  was  at  once  utilized,  if  not  invented,  by  the 
Roman  party,  as  is  evident  from  the  first  mention 
of  it  in  Cimmiian's  letter.  He  attributes  to  Patrick 
the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  cycle  in  Ire- 
land, although  it  was  not  introduced  in  Rome  till 
the  sixth  century  (col.  975c). 

The  legend  was  also  useful  in  winning  over  the 
bishop  of  Armagh.  As  the  presumed  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  he  was  acknowledged  in  the  South  as 
metropolitan  (cf .  Tripartite  Life,  ii.  346, 11.  21-24). 
The  claims  of  Armagh,  however,  met  with  violent 
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opposition  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  both 
in  Connaught  and  Munster.  Northumbria  con- 
formed  to  Rome  after  the  ^ynod  of 
fomS'ti  Whitby  (q.v.)  in  664,  whereupon  the 
Boman  ^^^  returned  to  their  native  land  (see 
TTwmse,  Colman,  Saint).  Adamnan,  ninth 
abbot  of  lona  (679-704),  was  persuaded 
to  yield  while  visiting  the  court  of  Aldf rid  in  North- 
umbria in  686  or  687-688,  but  was  unable  to  control 
the  abbots  of  the  dependent  monasteries  or  his 
own  monks  at  lona  when  he  returned  home  (Bede, 
V.  15).  Then  he  went  to  North  Ireland  and  with 
an  Angle,  Egbert  (see  Eobert,  Saint),  took  the 
lead  in  efforts  to  win  over  the  Irish  party.  The 
bishop  of  Armagh  yielded  in  697.  The  Columban 
monasteries  continued  obstinate.  In  713  Naiton, 
king  of  the  Picts,  enlisted  the  services  of  Ceolfrid 
(q.v.),  the  distinguished  abbot  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow;  the  latter  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the  Easter 
question,  which  Naiton  sent  in  copy  to  all  clerics  in 
his  dominion  with  an  order  to  obey  (Bede,  v.  21). 
Those  who  continued  recalcitrant  were  expelled  from 
the  country  in  717.  In  716  Egbert  persuaded  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  lona  to  celebrate  Easter  at  the 
Roman  date.  Their  compliance,  however,  came 
too  late  to  save  the  position  of  lona  as  the  center 
of  a  great  monastic  chureh.  It  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  parent  monasteiy  with  a  few  affiliated  houses 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  Britain  and  belonging 
to  the  Irish  state.  Armagh,  on  the  other  himd, 
by  timely  yielding  and  a  skilful  use  of  the  Patrick 
legend  had  prepared  the  way  for  becoming  the 
head  of  an  episcopal  church  comprising  all  Ireland, 
in.  Complete  Aasimilation  to  the  Roman  Church, 
800-1200. — 1.  In  Wales:  The  Chureh  in  Wales, 
having  been  episcopal  from  the  first,  differed  from 
the  Roman  Church  only  in  subordinate  points 
after  it  had  conformed  in  respect  to  Easter  and  the 
tonsure.  Political  conditions  hastened  its  com- 
plete assimilation  to  the  Roman-Saxon  Church. 
From  the  time  of  Egbert  of  Wessex  (d.  836)  the 
weaker  Welsh  chieftains  sought  the  protection  of 
the  English  kings  against  their  more  powerful 
countrymen.  The  attacks  of  the  Northmen  also, 
which  from  853  on  were  felt  more  and  more  severely 
in  Wales,  promoted  friendly  feelings  and  relations 
between  the  two  nations.  That  the  culture  of  its 
dergy  was  higher  after  the  isolation  of  the  Welsh 
Church  was  ended  is  evident  from  the  appointment 
and  position  of  Asser  (q.v.),  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
Novis  of  Menevia,  as  teacher,  cotmselor,  and  friend 
of  Alfred.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  consecration  of  bishops  of 
Llandaff  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  an  earlier  bishop,  Cyfeiliawc  (d.  927), 
was  so  consecrated.  The  Anglo-Norman  arch- 
bishops Lanfranc  (1070-^9)  and  Anselm  (1093- 
1109)  repeatedly  interfered  in  Welsh  matters  as  if 
the  Welsh  bishops  stood  legally  under  the  primate 
of  England.  IXsputes  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  the  Welsh  dioceses  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff 
and  the  English  diocese  of  Hereford  between  1119 
and  1133  were  referred  to  Rome.  About  this  time 
the  bishop  of  St.  David's  began  to  set  up  the  claim 
to  metropolitan  rank.    After   1187,  when  Areh- 
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bishop  Baldwin  of  Canterbury  as  papal  legate  held 
a  visitation  in  parts  of  Wales  and  preached  the 
Crusade,  the  Welsh  Church  may  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  English  Church,  although  as  late  as 
1284  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  formally  protested 
against  the  visitation  of  Archbishop  Peckham  of 
Canterbury.  [Welsh  tradition  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Lollard  movement  in  the  fourteenth 
century  spread  among  the  En^h-«peaking  people 
on  the  borders  of  Wales  favor  the  theoiy  that  the 
ancient  British  form  of  Christianity  persisted  in 
Wales  throughout  the  Middle  Agps  side  by  side 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment.  The 
mountainous  character  of  the  countiy  and  the 
character  of  the  language,  which  Englishmen  rarely 
acquired,  were  favorable  to  the  perpetuation  of 
evangelical  dissent.  A.  H.  N.] 

2.  In  Ireland:  A  systematic  sketch  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Celtic  Church 
in  this  period  is  not  yet  possible  owing  to  the 'de- 
fective character  of  the  special  investigations.  A 
factor  deserving  more  attention  than  it  has  com- 
monly received  is  the  influence  of  the  incursions 
and  settlements  of  the  Norsemen. 
1.  Incur-  rrhe  ^king  period — ^beginning  in  796 
theKo^-  *^^  lasting  more  than  150  year*— 
men.  "  ^"^^^^  indescribable  wo  to  all  Brit- 
ain and  particularly  to  Christian  Ire- 
land. Churches  and  monasteries,  as  the  centers 
of  civilization  and  the  Christian  religion,  were 
marked  for  destruction  by  the  heathen  Norwegians 
and  Danes.  Certain  of  the  Irish  monasteries 
(such  as  lona,  Bangor  in  Ulster,  and  many  others) 
lay  temptingly  exposed  to  seafaring  robbers.  The 
rivers  gave  them  easy  access  to  the  heart  of  the 
land  from  both  the  east  and  the  west  coast.  The 
wooden  structures  of  the  monasteries  were  an  easy 
prey  to  the  flames,  in  which  both  books  and  monlra 
perished.  If  any  manuscripts  escaped  burning 
they  were  thrown  into  the  water.  A  heathen 
Vildng  state  in  Armagh  between  832  and  845  com- 
pelled the  abbot-bishop,  Forindan,  to  flee  to  Mun- 
ster.  At  the  same  time  the  Norwegian  heathen 
were  settling  in  the  interior,  but  they  were  either 
ultimately  expelled  or  absorbed  by  the  native 
population  and  became  Christian.  In  852,  how- 
ever, a  Viking  kingdom  was  set  up  at  Dublin,  which 
remained  heathen  and  plundered  Ireland  and  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Irish  Sea  for  more  than  a  century. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
exodus  of  Irish  monks  to  the  Conti- 
8.  Msh  nent  continued  and  increased  from 
fr^'ii!.!?  800  on.  In  the  ninth  century  they 
were  teachers  in  the  monastic  schools 
eveiywhere  in  the  land  of  the  Franks, 
at  St.  Denis,  Pavia,  and  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  and  they  spread  the  repute  of  Irish  learn- 
ing so  that  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say:  Whoever 
knew  Greek  on  the  Continent  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Bald  was  an  Irishman  or  had  learned  it  from 
an  Irishman  (cf.  H.  Zimmer,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung 
dea  irischen  Elements  fur  miUelalterliche  KyUur^  in 
Preuseische  Jakrbucher,  lix.,  1887,  pp.  27-59;  L. 
Traube,  O  Roma  nobUia,  in  Abhandlungen  der  philo- 
aaphisch-pkilologiechen  Klasse  der  kdnigltch-bayeru 
9chen  Akademie,  xix.,1892,  pp.  332-363).    They  took 
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their  manuscripts  with  them  in  such  numbers  that 
no  fewer  than  117  Irish  manuscripts,  or  fragments 
of  such,  older  than  the  eleventh  century  are  still 
extant  in  Continental  libraries,  not  counting  those 
in  the  Vatican  or  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  (cf. 
W.  Schultze,  Die  Bedeutung  der  iroschaUischen 
M&nche,  in  CentraWlaU  fOr  Bibliothekeweaen,  6th 
year,  1889,  pp.  287-298).  But  if  this  was  the  Con- 
tinent's gain,  it  was  Ireland's  loss.  ICing  Brian 
(1002-13)  had  to  send  across  the  sea  "  to  buy 
books  "  (J.  H.  Todd,  The  War  of  the  GaedhU  with 
the  OaiUy  RoOs  Seriee,  no.  48,  p.  138,  London,  1867). 
The  standard  of  education  in  the  monasteries  sank 
with  each  generation,  and  the  new  and  inferior 
priesthood  had  less  power  to  resist  the  forces  which 
were  substituting  for  the  native  monastic  church 
an  episcopal  church  with  metropolitan  head.  The 
Irish  chieftains  and  princes  alK>,  instead  of  uniting 
against  the  common  foe,  thought  the  time  most 
fitting  to  fight  out  their  domestic  feuds.  The 
monasteries  were  involved  in  these  quarrels,  not  to 
mention  fierce  and  bloody  disputes  between  mon- 
asteries themselves  when  their  interests  happened 
to  clash.  Thus  the  old  organization  was  weakened 
and  broken  up.  Furthermore,  the  Patrick  legend 
became  a  sort  of  dogma  during  the  eighth  century; 
and  its  view  of  the  Christianization  of  Ireland  and 
the  position  of  the  epiacopus  in  church  government 
was  an  additional  force  shaking  the  firmly  built 
edifice  of  the  monastic  church  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  It  can  be  shown  from  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  that  the  abbot-bishop  of  Armagh, 
making  free  use  of  his  opportunities, 
8.  BlM  of  between  730  and  850  attained  to  some 
Armagh,  extent  to  that  primacy  in  the  Irish 
Church  which  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  Patrick  legend.  The  year  805  was  decisive 
for  Meath,  824  for  Connaught,  and  822,  as  weU  as 
Forindan's  stay  in  Munster  from  841  to  845,  for 
South  Ireland;  thenceforth  the  see  of  Armagh  had 
its  tax-gatherers  for  Patrick's  pence  in  all  Ireland, 
excluding  of  course  the  Viking  state  whose  ruler 
resided  at  Dublin.  In  943  this  ruler,  Amlaib  mac 
Sitricca  (Norse,  Olafr  Sigtriggvasonr),  became  a 
Christian  in  England  and  was  baptised  by  Wuif- 
helm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Edmund,  king  of 
England,  standing  as  his  godfather.  As  Chiisti- 
anity  spread  among  his  subjects  they  naturally 
looked  toward  Canterbury  and  drew  their  clerics 
from  England.  The  incumbents  of  newly  estab- 
lished Norse  bishoprics  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick  were  consecrated  at  Canterbury.  This 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  bishop  of  Armagh,  who 
desired  revenues  from  the  rich  Norse  settlements 
in  Dublin.  He  again  had  recourse  to  the  Patrick 
legend,  utilizing  a  detail  of  it  which  had  already 
become  current;  namely,  that  Patrick  had  con- 
verted the  Vikings.  One  of  his  adherents,  wri- 
ting about  1000,  tells  how  the  saint  had  converted 
the  heathen  Norse  of  Dublin,  and  consequently 
asserts  that  the  successor  of  ''  Patrick  of  Armagh 
with  the  great  revenues "  had  a  right  to  an 
ounce  of  gold  "  from  each  nose  "  in  the  Dublin 
Viking  state  (cf.  H.  Zimmer,  Keltieche  Beitrage,  iii., 
in  Zeitschrift  fur  deutechee  AUerthum,  xxxv.,  1891, 
pp.  54-«). 
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Another  phenomenon  in  the  inner  development 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  this  period  which  deserves 
attention  is  the  appearance  of  the 
4.  The  so-called  Culdees  (Irish,  cdi  di ;  Latin, 
Ouldees.  colidei).  It  is  difficult  to  define  ex- 
actly the  origin  and  position  of  these 
men.  The  Irish  name  does  not  fmnish  a  trust- 
worthy clue.  It  meant  originally  one  who  enters 
Crod's  service  and  devotes  himself  to  him  to  death, 
and  could  be  applied,  like  virdeiia.  Latin,  to  monks 
and  anchorites  in  general.  Hector  Boeoe,  the 
Scottish  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  started 
the  theoiy  that  the  Culdei,  as  he  calls  them,  were 
the  direct  continuation  of  Irish  monastidsm  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^th  centuries,  or  even  of 
Celtic  monastidsm  in  general.  But  Bishop  Reeves 
has  shown  that  the  term  as  used  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  century  was  applied  to  members 
of  spiritual  associations  whose  existence  can  not 
with  certainty  be  traced  earlier  than  about  800. 
Hence  the  associations  of  the  Colidei  must  have 
been  formed  in  Ireland  about  this  time  and  an  ex- 
isting term  of  general  application  was  given  a  more 
limited  signification  to  designate  their  members. 
Apparently  Chrodegang's  monastic  rule  (749), 
designed  originally  for  Metz,  was  brought  to  Ire- 
land in  the  eighth  century,  and  Irish  anchorites, 
who  were  not  imder  regular  monastic  rule,  were 
first  associated  in  accordance  with  it.  The  Childees 
were  never  of  great  importance  in  Ireland.  They 
are  mentioned  in  nine  places,  often  in  connection 
with  monasteries  to  which  the  house  of  the  Culdees 
forms  a  sort  of  annex.  The  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor  was  their  chief  charge,  and  they  also  seem 
to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  choral  part  of  the 
service.  In  North  Britain,  however,  whither  they 
went  from  Ireland,  they  attained  to  greater  im- 
portance. Naiton's  expulsion  of  the  refractory 
monks  of  lona  in  717  left  gaps  in  the  dergy  which 
the  new  assodations  of  the  Colidei  helped  to  fill. 
They  appear  in  Scotland  as  a  mixture  of  secular 
dergy  and  anchorites  organized  after  monastic 
pattern;  at  a  later  time  they  resemble  the  regular 
canons  of  the  Continent.  There  was  a  want  of 
connection  between  different  convents  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  common  head  and  fixed  forms.  Hence 
there  were  wide  divergences,  and  contemporary 
descriptions  and  opinions  differ  greatly.  They 
were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Roman  orders, 
which  were  introduced  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
during  the  twelfth  century. 

The  full  subjection  of  the  Celtic  Church  of  Ireland 

to  that  of  Rome  was  accomplished  after   1050. 

Archbishop   Lanfranc  of  Canterbury 

5.  Final     found  opportunity  to  interfere  in  Ire- 

Smtdeotion  land  in  1074  and  sent  a  letter  to  the 

to  Borne,    king,  Torlogh  O'Brian,  through  Gil- 

patrick,  the  Norse  bishop  of  Dublin. 

Instigated  by  both,  Gregory  VII.  sent  a  letter  to 

Ireland  and  appointed  Gilbert,  the  Norse  bishop  of 

Limerick,   papal   legate   for  Ireland.    As  in   the 

seventh  century,  so  now,  the  bishop  of  Armagh 

resisted.    But  in  the  end  Gilbert  found  a  man  who 

fell  in  with  his  views,  when  in  1106  Celsus  succeeded 

to  the  see  of  Armagh.    At  the  Synod  of  Rath- 

breasail  in  1120  it  was  dedded  to  divide  Ireland 


into  twenty-four  dioceses,  all  except  Dublin  sub- 
ordinate to  Armagh.  In  1152  a  synod  was  held  at 
Kells,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pi^al  legate, 
Paparo,  and  Ireland  was  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces, Armagh  was  selected  as  the  see  of  the  pri- 
mate, and  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam 
were  promoted  to  archbishops  and  received  pallia 
brought  from  Rome.  The  complete  Romanijtation 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  internal  affairs  was  effected 
in  furtherance  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  at  a  synod  held  at  Cashd  in  1172  by  com- 
mand of  Henry  11. 

8.  In  North  Britain:  In  844  Kenneth  mao  Alpin, 
ruler  of  the  Irish  state  in  North  Britain,  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  united  North  and  South  Picts, 
and  thereby  created  a  united  kingdom  of  Alba, 
later  known  as  Scotland.  In  850  Kenneth  had 
the  bones  of  Columba  removed  from  lona  (which, 
because  of  constant  attacks  from  the  Vikings,  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay)  and  deposited  at  Dun- 
keld,  in  the  land  of  the  South  Picts,  the  mainstay 
of  his  power.  At  the  same  time  he  established  a 
bishopric  at  Dunkeld,  apparently  aiming  to  form 
here  a  center  for  a  national  church  like  lona  in  the 
seventh  century,  with  a  different  basis,  however, 
the  abbot-bishop  of  Dunkeld  being  at  the  head  of 
the  church  government  as  bishop  and  not  as  abbot. 
In  8d5  Kenneth's  son,  Constantino,  removed  the 
see  of  the  bishopric  to  Abemethy,  leaving  Dunkeld 
with  an  abbot  only.  In  908  the  see  of  the  primate 
was  transferred  to  St.  Andrews  and  a  paiiiament 
of  the  same  year  exempted  the  Church  from  taxa- 
tion. Margaret,  grandnieoe  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  queen  of  Scotland  1069-03,  took  ener- 
getically in  hand  the  reformation  of  the  Scottish 
Chiu-ch  according  to  Roman  rules  and  usages.. 
She  received  effident  support  from  her  confessor, 
Turgot,  abbot  of  Durham  (see  Turoot).  Her  sons, 
Edgar  (1097-1107),  Alexander  (1107-24),  and 
David  (1124-53)  continued  and  completed  their 
mother's  reforms.  In  1107  Turgot  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  and  was  consecrated  at 
York.  His  successor,  Eadmer,  a  Canterbury  monk, 
at  the  desire  of  King  Alexander  was  chosen  and  con- 
secrated by  Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1115).  By  1188  the  outward  and  inward  trans- 
formation of  ecdesiastical  Scotland  into  a  Roman 
province  was  complete.  It  was  then  declared  in- 
dependent of  Canterbury  and,  like  the  Irish  Church, 
came  directly  imder  the  sovereignty  of  Rome 
through  a  bull  of  Clement  III.  (d.  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  ii.  273-274).  The  land  was  divided  into 
nine  dioceses  with  strictly  defined  boundaries,  and 
Augustinian,  Benedictine,  and  Cisterdan  monks 
were  introduced  and  absorbed  the  remnant  of 
the  national  Celtic  monastidsm. 

IV.  Some  General  Considerations:  Concerning 
institutions  and  doctrine,  ndther  tradition  nor  his- 
tory offers  any  support  to  the  view  that  the  Celtic 
Church  in  its  prime  almost  reproduced  the  Church 
of  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  British  Church  of  the 
fourth  century  was  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  West,  just  as  Britain  was  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  And  the  Irish  Church  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  British  Church.  The  divergences  from 
Rome  which  both  branches  of  the  Celtic  Church 
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•bowed  at  the  begiiming  of  the  seventh  century 

are  easily  explicable.    It  must  not  be  forgotten 

that  the  position  of  the  bishop   of 

1.  BeasoTi  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Qreat 
for  the      (440-461)  was  different  from  that  of 

Divwven.  Pope  Gregory  the  Qreat   (690-604); 

oee  from  that  the  fourth  centiuy  knew  nothing 
**""*••  of  that  rigid  uniformity  of  institutions 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  was  looked  upon  as  an  essential  requirement 
of  the  unitaa  catholica;  and  that  innovations 
domesticated  themselves  slowly  in  the  more  dis- 
tant members  of  the  Church.  About  400  the 
British  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  cut  off 
because  political  Rome  lost  its  hold  on  Britain. 
A  series  of  events  of  the  eariy  fifth  century  is  in- 
structive for  the  immediate  consequences.  The 
popes  Innocent,  Zosimus,  and  Boniface  (401-422) 
energetically  opposed  the  teaching  of  Pelagius, 
and  the  emperor,  Honorius,  siq>ported  them  by 
issuing  a  rescript  (Apr.  30,  418)  threatening  ban- 
ishment to  every  Pelagian.  The  suppression  of 
the  heresy  in  the  empire  was  thus  due  to  the  civil 
power.  But  the  arm  of  the  emperor  did  not  reach 
to  Britain  and  in  429  I'ope  Celestine  could  only 
send  Germanus  of  Auxerre  thither  to  eradicate  the 
heresy  by  moral  suasion.  Later  all  connection 
between  the  Celtic  Chiu-ch  and  Rome  was  broken 
for  150  years  by  a  double  and  threefold  wall  of 
barbarians — ^Burgundians,  Visigoths,  Franks,  and 
Saxons.  The  development  of  the  Western  Church 
during  all  this  time  left  no  impress  on  the  Celtic; 
and  local  conditions  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
latter.  This  explains  how  a  Columban  of  Luxeuil 
presumes  to  address  the  pope  in  a  way  which  two 
hundred  years  earlier  would  not  have  been  remark- 
able in  a  bishop  of  North  Africa  or  Alexandria.  It 
explains  why  the  Welsh  Church  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury knew  only  of  independent  bishops  without 
metropolitan;  the  British  Church  in  400  knew 
nothing  of  this  institution.  The  difference  in  the 
date  of  Easter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  600  the 
Celtic  Church  still  used  the  older  supptUaHo  Ro- 
mana,  which  had  been  followed  by  Rome  till  343, 
but  was  then  superseded  by  the  yoimger  suppiUaUo 
Romana,  Other  changes — the  paschal  table  of 
Zeitz  in  447,  the  nineteen-year  cycle  of  Victoriiis 
in  501,  the  cycle  of  Dionysius  about  550 — were  all 
unknown  to  the  Celtic  Church. 

The  representatives  of  Britain  at  the  Synod  of 

Aries  subscribed   the   canon  that  when  possible 

seven,  and  in  any  case  three,  bishops 

2.  Conse-   should  take  part  in  the  consecration 
crationby  of  a  bishop.     Yet  consecration  could 

a  Sinffle  be  performed  by  a  single  bishop  in 
Bishop,  both  the  British  and  Irish  Churches 
long  after  theb  contact  with  Rome. 
This  is  not  as  surprising  as  it  has  been  thought  (cf . 
Warren,  pp.  68-69).  In  the  nature  of  things,  partic- 
ulariy  in  the  eariier  period,  consecration  often  had 
to  be  by  one  bishop  if  it  took  place  at  all.  Gregoiy 
the  Great  recognized  the  necessity  and  gave  Au- 
gustine permission  to  consecrate  alone  with  the  re- 
mark, "  Since  you  are  the  only  bishop  in  the  English 
Church  you  can  not  ordain  otherwise  than  without 
other  bishops  "  (Bede,  i.  27).    Boniface  V.  gave  the 


same  permission  to  Justus,  Augustine's  third  sue- 

oessor,  "when  the  occasion  made  it  necessary" 

(Bede,  ii.  8).    Custom  with  the  English  makes  law 

without  specific  enactment.  Hence  it  is  oomprehen- 

sible  how  consecration  by  a  single  bishop  became 

first  established  usage  and  then  law.     In  respect 

to  the  markedly  monastic  character  of  the  Irish 

Church  and  the  position  of  the  bishop  in  it  unlike 

that  in  the  Western  Church,  it  must 

8.  Monaatio  j^  noted  that  in  the  older  monasteries 

^^^^tth^  (such  as  Armagh  m  the  North  and 

2j^      Emly  in  Tipperary)  the  abbots  were 

Ohuroh.  ^^^  bishops;  that  is,  the  heads  of  the 
dioceses  were  abbots  and  bishops  in 
one  person,  but  their  power  of  church  government 
rested  on  their  position  as  abbots.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the 
Celts  and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  conversion. 
The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  monastic 
missionary  station  with  a  clan.  A  member  of  the 
chief's  family  inevitably  became  the  head  of  such 
a  station.  In  some  cases  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  abbacy  remained  hereditary  in  the  chiefs 
family  for  centuries.  The  necessity  for  some  one 
to  perform  episcopal  functions  would  not  be  Mi 
immediately.  When  it  did  arise  an  original  lay 
abbot  may  have  received  consecration,  but,  living 
as  he  did  far  from  the  sight  and  influence  of  an 
episcopal  church,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  chiu*ch  govern- 
ment in  the  church  of  the  clan  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  abbot  and  member  of  the  chief's  family. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  a  complete  picture 
of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Celtic  Church 
in  its  prime.  The  material  at  hand  is  not  sufficient, 
although  it  is  adequate  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  Celtic  Church  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Western  Church 
of  the  'fourth  century,  modified  only  in  special 
points.  An  important  difference,  however,  must 
be  noted.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman  and  Celtic 
Churches  when  they  first  came  in  conflict  was  not 
the  same.  The  representatives  of  the  former  were 
intolerant  and  uncharitable,  as  Augustine  toward 
the  British  bishops  (Bede,  ii.  2),  Wil- 

4.  The  frid  towaid  Cohnan  (ib.  iii.  25),  Ald- 
OelUo  and  ^^^  ^  ^^  j^^^^  ^  Geraint   (MGH, 

Sp^t!  Epi^'f  i"-  231-235).  The  Irish,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  Columban  on  the 
Continent  and  Aidan  and  the  rest  in  Northiunbria, 
only  asked  that  they  be  allowed  quietly  to  follow 
the  customs  of  their  fathers.  As  soon,  however, 
as  an  Irishman  went  over  to  the  Roman  party  a 
new  spirit  entered  into  him.  Ronan,  an  Irishman 
who  had  been  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  began  the  quarrel 
in  Northumbria  with  the  gentle  Finan  (Bede,  iii. 
25).  Cummian  in  his  famous  letter  expresses  the 
pious  wish  that  God  would  **  strike  "  Fin  tan  (his 
chief  opponent)  "  as  he  would  "  (col.  977b),  al- 
though four  or  five  years  earlier  he  had  himself 
kept  Easter  at  the  Celtic  date.  Again,  the  spirit 
of  deliberate  falsification  to  serve  chiu*ch  interests 
does  not  appear  in  the  Irish  Church  before  its  con- 
tact with  Rome.  That  it  appears  immediately 
thereafter  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  Patrick  legend.    Lastly,  the  new  Bpmt  which 
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8  to  pervade  the  Irish  Church  in  the  seventh 
ly  \a  indicated  by  the  unprecedented  ex- 
>n  of  the  cult  of  relics.  Ireland  had  no  mar- 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  relics 
were  known  or  honored  in  any  part  of 
talios.  the  Irish  Church  before  contact  with 
Rome.  In  633  the  embassy  sent  to 
i  because  of  the  Blaster  contest  (see  above, 
>)  returned  laden  with  books  and  relics.  And 
cai:t  year  Cummian  writes  to  Seghine:  "  And 
kve  proof  that  the  virtue  of  God  is  in  the  relics 
ly  martyrs  and  the  writings  which  they  have 
;ht.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  a  girl 
y  blind  open  her  eyes  before  these  relics  and 
iljrtio  walk  and  many  demons  cast  out" 
078b).  Everything  here,  even  to  the  word- 
[reliquias),  is  Roman,  not  Irish.  Muirchu 
ii-Machtheni's  life  of  Patrick  witnesses  the 
ess  of  the  cult  of  relics  in  South  Ireland  dur- 
he  seventh  century.  Speaking  for  his  own 
(before  607),  the  author  mentions  with  em- 
B  that  in  three  different  places  in  the  Roman- 
territory  relics  are  worshiped  and  he  even 
B  Patrick  prophesy  such  worship  {Tripartite 
ii.  281,  U.  1-2;  283,  U.  3-5;  497,  U.  14-19). 
lamnan,  writing  his  life  of  Columba  in  North 
id  at  the  same  time  and  before  he  had  joined 
iloman  party,  relics  are  utterly  imknown. 
lo  sooner  did  Roman  influence  find  entrance 
>  North  through  the  yielding  of  Armagh  (697) 
!ona  (716)  on  the  Easter  question  than  the 
change  of  attitude  took  place  which  had 
red  seventy  years  earlier  in  the  South.  The 
Is  of  Ulster  give  much  information  on  the 
y  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ries  they  contain  not  a  single  entry  respecting 
In  726,  however,  occurs  the  first  of  a  long 
of  entries  recording  the  transference  or  en- 
ng  of  relics,  and  a  little  later  Armagh  ex- 
d  at  the  great  fairs  of  Ireland  the  relics  of 
;k,  supposed  to  have  been  found  at  Down- 
ik  in  733,  and  took  them  to  Connaught  and 
ter. 

>ugh  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  spirit 
I  animated  the  Celtic  Church  about  600  was 
different  from  that  which  the  emissaries  of 
toman  Church  brought  to  the  British  Isles, 
had  the  same  dogmas.  But  on  the  one  side 
i  striving  after  individual  freedom  and  per- 
Christianity,  on  the  other  side  a  bigoted  seal 
gid  uniformity  and  systematizing.  The  Celt 
Bsised  a  Christianity  manifesting  itself  in 
and  deed,  the  Roman  Catholic  valued  a 
1  Christianity  above  all  else.  As  has  been 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic 
ih  greatly  resembled  the  Apostolic  Church  in 
itions  or  doctrines.  But  the  practical  results 
teaching  as  seen  in  the  life  of  such  men  as 
I  and  Finan  (cf.  Bede,  iii.  17)  imquestionably 
nearer  the  popular  conception  of  the  Apos- 
Age  than  does  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
lentatives  of  Rome. 

(H.  ZiMMER.) 
obapst:    a.  W.  Haddftn  and  W.  Stubbs.  Councils  and 
miatiticat  DoeumsnU  RdaHng  to  Oremt  Britain  and  Ire- 
,  a  oonTvnient  ooUection  of  the  sources  with  valuable 
B.  Tol.  i.,  Oxford,  IMO.  dealing  with  the  British  Chureh 


in  Roman  times  and  the  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  conquest, 
the  Chureh  in  Wales  and  Cornwall;  vol.  ii.,  part  i..  1878, 
with  the  Church  in  Cumbria  or  Strathdyde,  branches  of 
the  British  Church  in  Armorica  and  Oallida,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  till  declared  independent  of  York;  vol.  ii.. 
part  ii.,  1878,  with  the  Church  in  Irehmd  and  Uie  memo- 
rials of  Patrick;  vol.  iii.,  1871,  with  the  E^lish  Church 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Adamnan's  LiU  cf  8L 
Columba,  ed.  W.  Reeves,  Dublin,  1857,  Edinburgh,  1874 
(see  Aoamnan).  Bede,  Historia  '€eeUHa9Hea  genti*  An- 
Olorum,  ed.  A.  Holder,  Freiburg,  1890,  ed.  C.  Plummer, 
2  vols.,  Oxford,  1806.  Cuounian's  letter  to  Seghine, 
abbot  of  lona,  in  MPL,  bcxxvii  960-^78.  Gildas  and 
Nennius,  [Hittoria  BriUmum,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MQH, 
AueLant,,  xiii.,  Chroniea  minora  BoetUorum  iv.-vii.,  iii., 
1808.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  CKronieon,  ed.  idem,  ib.  i. 
Auet,  ant,  ix.,  1802.  The  Tripartite  Lifo  of  Patrick  trith 
Othor  DocumontB  Rolatino  to  That  Saint,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes, 
in  RoUm  SeriM,  no.  80,  2  vols.,  1887  (see  Patrick,  SAiwr). 
The  Lives  of  iho  Cambro-Britith  Saintt  of  tho  Fifth  and 
/mmerfioto  Stteeotdino  Cenhtrioa,  ed.  W.  J.  Rees,  Llando- 
very, 1853,  dating  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  oen- 
tiiriee,  which  is  also  true  in  part  of  the  material  in  the  so- 
called  Liber  Landavenaie  (**  Book  of  Llandaff,"  ed.  W.  J. 
Rees,  Llandovery,  1840;  ed.  J.  O.  Evans,  Oxford,  1803)! 
The  Acta  eanetorum  Hibemia  tx  eodiee  Salmanticenei,  ed. 
C.  de  Smedt  and  J.  de  Backer,  Edinburgh,  1888,  and  Lives 
of  Sainta  from  the  Bock  of  Limnore,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes, 
in  Aneodota  Oxonionaia,  1800,  also  present  only  relatively 
late  material.  The  various  annalistic  works  give  impor- 
tant data  for  ecclesiastical  history,  vis.:  for  the  British 
and  Welsh  Church,  the  AnnaUa  Cambria,  ed.  J.  W.  ab 
Ithel,  in  RolU  Seriee,  no.  20,  1860;  the  oldest  part  also 
in  Y  Cymmrodor,  ix.,  1888;  for  the  Irish-Scotch  branch, 
the  AnnaU  of  Tioemat^,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  Rovuo 
CdHque,  xvi.-xviii.,  1805-07;  the  AnnaU  of  UUter,  ed. 
W.  M.  Henneesy  and  B.  MacCarthy,  4  vols.,  Dublin,  1887- 
1001;  the  Chronicon  Seotorum,  ed.  W.  M.  Hennesey,  in 
RoiU  Series,  no.  46,  1866;  Annale  of  Ireland,  Three  FroQ- 
mente,  ed.  J.  O'Donovan,  Dublin,  1860;  AnnaU  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Maetere,  ed.  idem,  7  vob., 
1848-51;  AnnaU  of  Clonmaenoiae,  ed.  D.  Murphy,  Dublin, 
1806;  Chronidee  of  the  PieU  and  Scots,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene, 
Edinburgh,  1867.  The  oldest  of  the  Irish  collections  is 
that  of  Tigemach  (d.  1088).  Since  the  sources  upon 
which  they  are  based  are  all  lost,  and  the  sources  them- 
selves appear  in  part  to  have  been  compilations  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  from  older  monastic 
annals,  it  is  clear  that  statements  concerning  Irish  church 
history  of  the  fifth  century  have  no  decisive  value  when 
they  ooincide  with  the  views  concerning  the  earlier  period 
current  after  750.  In  using  the  collections  of  Welsh  and 
of  Irish  laws  (Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  WaUs,  Lon- 
don, 1841;  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  6  vols.,  Dublin,  1865- 
1002)  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former  dates  from 
the  tenth  century  and  the  latter  can  not  be  mudi  older. 
Other  sources  are:  the  Stotpe  Missal,  ed.  F.  E.  Warren, 
in  The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  CdHc  Churth,  pp.  106-268, 
Oxford,  1881 ;  the  Antivhonary  of  Banger,  ed.  id«n,  and  the 
Iritk  Liber  Hymnorum,  ed.  J.  H.  Bernard  and  R.  Atkin- 
son for  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  iv.,  x.  and  xiii,  xiv., 
1803-08;  F.  W.  H.  Wasserschleben,  Die  Bussordnungsn 
der  abiiuUHndisthen  Kirche,  Halle,  1851;  idem.  Die  irische 
KanonensamnUung,  Leipsic,  1885;  the  FUire  of  Oeng%ts, 
ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  Dublin,  1881;  the  Martyrology  of 
TaUagh,  ed.  M.  KeUy.  Dublin,  1857;  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal,  ed.  J.  H.  Todd  and  W.  Reeves,  Dublin,  1864; 
the  Martyrology  of  Oarman,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  for  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society,  ix.,  1805. 

The  father  of  Celtic  church  history  was  Archbishop 
Ussher,  whose  work,  Britanniearum  ecdesiarum  €tntigui- 
tates,  Dublin,  1630;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  London,  1687, 
however,  has  now  only  historic  interest.  The  mono- 
graph of  C.  SchOll,  Ds  eeelesiastica  Britonum  Seotorumqus 
hisioria  fontibus,  Berlin  and  London,  1851,  and  the  intro- 
duction and  notes  of  Reeves's  Adamnan,  u.8.,  were  pio- 
neer work  in  the  critical  investigation  and  appreeiatioa 
of  the  sources;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  all  their  sue- 
cessors  have  continued  in  the  same  spirit.  The  legends  of  the 
Celtic  Church  are  briefly  but  fully  told  in  Cardinal  Newman 's 
Lifs  ef  St  AugusHne,  chaps,  i.-v.,  London,  1845.  Works 
dealing  with  the  Celtic  Church  in  both  Britain  and  Ireland 
are:  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard.  Die  irosehottische  Missionskirche 
dee  sechsten,  sitbenten  und  adtten  Jahrhunderts,  OOterstol^ 
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1873;  F.  E.  Warren,  LUurgv  and  Ritual,  u.s.;  F.  Loofs, 
AnHqua  Britonum  iScotorumque  eeeUaia  quale§  ftierunt 
moTM^  Leipsio  and  London,  1882;  W.  Cathcart,  The  Ancient 
Britieh  and  Iriah  Chturchea,  Philadelphia,  1804  (adverse  to 
Roman  Catholic  elaima);  H.  Zimmer,  The  CeUU  Church  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  London,  1903.  For  the  British  branch 
noteworthy  works  are:  R.  Rees,  An  Beaay  on  the  Wdak 
Sainte,  London,  1836;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Churdi  in 
England,  i.,  The  National  Churehee,  2  vols.,  London,  1801; 
H.  Williams,  Some  Aepeete  of  Ihe  Chrietian  Chtird^  in 
Walee  during  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuriee  (London,  1805, 
reprinted  from  the  Traneactione  of  the  Society  of  Cymm- 
rodorion,  1803-04.  pp.  65-132);  E.  J.  Newell,  A'Hietory  of 
tfk«  Wel^  Church  to  the  Dieedution  of  the  Monaeteriee, 
London,  1805;  J.  W.  W.  Bund,  The  Ceitie  Church  of 
Walee,  ib.  1807;  W.  Bright,  Chaptere  of  Early  Bnglieh 
Churdi  Hieiory,  Oxford,  1807;  J.  W.  W.  Bund,  The 
Ceitie  Churdi  of  Walee,  London.  1807;  W.  E.  Collins, 
The  BeoinmngB  of  Engluih  ChrieOaniiy,  with  special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Coming  of  St.  Auguetine,  London,  1808;  W. 
Hunt,  The  Bnglieh  Chwrh  from  lie  Foundation  to  the 
Norman  Congueet,  London,  1800.  For  Ireland:  J.  Lan- 
igan.  An  Bccleeiaetieal  Hukory  of  Irdand  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  4  vols.,  Dublin,  1820;  R.  King.  A  Primer  of 
the  Hietory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Churdi  in  Irdand  to  the 
FormaHon'fif  the  Modern  Brandi  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  2 
vols,  and  supplement,  Dublin,  1851;  idem,  A  Memoir 
Inttoduetory  to  the  Barly  Hietory  of  the  Primacy  of  Armagh, 


Armagh,  1854;  C.  J.  Grath.  GeetMehie  dor  aUinMdm 
Kirehe,  Freiburg,  1867;  W.  D.  Killen,  The  Bodeeiaiikd 
Hietory  of  Ireland,  2  vols.,  London,  1875;  G.  T.  Stokes,  In- 
land and  the  CeUie  Chunh,  6th  ed.,  London,  1007;  kion. 
Some  Worthiee  of  the Iri$h[Chureh,  ib.  1900;  J.  Healy.  /•• 
eula  eanetorum  et  doctorum  or  Ireland'e  AndmU  SdioeU  mi 
Scholare,  Dublin,  1800;  A.  BeUesheim,  OswUdUto  ^ 
kaOutHethon  Kirthe  in  Irland,  3  vols.,  llaina,  1800-^; 
T.  Olden,  The  Chunh  of  Ireland,  in  The  National  Ckmdm, 
London,  1802;  J.  Heron,  The  Celtic  Church  im  IrdcMi, 
London,  1808;  Eleanor  Hall,  Barly  Chri&tictn  IrdcMi, 
Dublin,  1005.  For  Scotland:  W.  F.  Skene,  CeUie  Seet- 
land,  ti.,  Chwxh  and  Culture,  3  vols.,  Edinbmgh,  1887; 
A.  BeUesheim,  Oeethiehte  der  kathoUeehen  KirtJke  in  SduM- 
land,  2  vols..  Mains,  1883,  Eng.  traasl.,  with  additkns 
and  notes,  by  D.  O.  H.  Blair,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887- 
1800;  H.M.Luokock,  The Chwrh in  Scotland, in  The  Na- 
tional Churthee,  London,  1803;  J.  Dowden,  The  CeUU 
Churd^  in  Scotland,  London,  1804;  W.  Stephesi,  Hietory  ef 
the  Scottidi  Church,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1804-06;  Dob 
Columba  Evans,  The  Barly  Scottieh  Church,  Loodon, 
1006  (claims  original  Roman  supremacy).  For  the  Cul- 
deee:  W.  Reeves,  The  Culdeee  of  the  Britieh  I alandeae  They 
Appear  in  Hietory,  Dublin,  1864;  Skene,  u.8.,  pp.  225-277; 
J.  von  Pflugk-Hartung,  Die  Kuldeer,  in  ZKO,  ziv.  (1804) 
160-102.  Fuller  bibliographiee  may  be  found  in  Wamn, 
U.S.,  pp.  xiii.-zix.;  BeUesheim,  Irland,  pp.  xiT-ndL; 
Sehottland,  pp.  vii.-xv.;  and  Okien,  pp.  430-432. 
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Cemeteries  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  burial- 
places  of  the  early  Christians,  including  the  sub- 
terranean burying-grounds  commonly  known  as 
catacombs. 

L  Names  Used  in  Early  Times :  Among  the  vari- 
ous titles  by  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  few 
centuries  designated  the  burial-places  of  their  dead, 
the  most  frequent  and  probably  the  oldest  is  the 
Greek  koimitirUm  or  the  equivalent  Latin  OEine- 
terium.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Septuagint  or  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  verb  koinuisthai,  "  to  lie 
down  to  rest,"  "  to  sleep,"  occurs  in  both  the  literal 
and  the  metaphorical  sense,  usually  the  latter  in 
the  New  Testament  (metaphorical:  Matt,  xxvii. 
62;  Acts  vii.  60,  xiii.  36;  I  Cor.  vii.  39,  xv.  6,  18, 
20,  61;  I  Thess.  iv.  13;  II  Peter  iii.  4;  literal: 
Matt,  xxviii.  13;  Luke  xxii.  46;  Acts  xii.  6). 
While  the  word  kaimitirum  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
dassical  Greek  (it  was  applied  by  the  Cretans, 
according  to  Athenseus,  to  a  room  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests),  it  was  constantly  used  by 
both  Christians  and  Jews  for  single  and  family 
graves   and  for   larger  burying-grounds,  whether 


above  groimd    or    under  ground.    On    the  other 
hand,  there  is  only  one  doubtful  case  of  its  use  in  a 
heathen  inscription  for  a  burial-place  {CIL,  viii. 
7643),  against  thousands  in  which  other  terms  are 
used.    That  the  expression  was  recognised  as  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  Jewish  term  is  evident  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  used  as  an  nnffttwHiftr  term 
in  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.,  VII.  xi.  13).    Latin-speaking  ChristianB 
also  occasionally  employed  the  term  aceubitoriumy 
which  originally  meant  (from  the  Roman  habit  of 
reclining  at  table)  a  dining-room.    These    words 
show  their  coimection  with  the  Christian   hope, 
which  saw  in  death  only  a  sleep.    Besides  these 
specifically  Christian  expressions,  the  inscriptions 
give  a  number  of  others,  of  a  more  general  nature. 
Besides  some  of  minor  importance,  there  is,  for 
example,  hypogceum  (or  in  one  place  Gk.  Jbolayoum) 
to  designate  small  underground  burial-places  among 
both  Christians  and  pagans.    Modem  schdaiB  fre- 
quently employ   this  term   to  designate   under- 
ground burial-places,  no  matter  what  their  siae 
or  arrangements.    The  word  orsa  is  also  found 
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among  the  Latin-speakiiig  races,  especially  in 
North  Africa,  and  it  has  become  customary,  fol- 
lowing De  Rossi,  to  use  it  for  all  surface  burying- 
grounds  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  name 
"  catacomb  "  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  above- 
named,  but  has  come  into  more  general  use  to  desig- 
nate not  only  the  subterranean  burial-places  of  the 
primitive  Christians  but  frequently  also  those  of  the 
Jews  and  other  races.  It  is  first  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  circus  of  Maxentiiis  near  the 
Appian  Way  outside  of  Rome,  in  an  inscription 
which  has  the  phrase  fecit  et  circum  in  catecumbas. 
As  relating  to  a  Christian  burial-place,  it  is  not 
demonstrable  before  the  year  354,  when  it  appears 
as  a  specific  designation  of  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Sebastian  on  the  Appian  Way,  to  which  it  was 
limited  for  centuries.  Johannes  Diaconus  is  the 
earliest  evidence  for  its  implication  to  other  Chris- 
tian cemeteries,  outside  of  Rome  as  well  as  within. 
Familiar  as  the  word  now  is,  however,  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  its  original  signification.  The  most 
probable  theory  is  that  of  De  Waal,  followed  by 
Schultze,  that  the  circus  of  Blaxentius  and  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Sebastian  were  called  in  calacumbas 
(Gk.  kaia  kianbas,  "  in  the  ravine  ")  because  of  the 
sudden  dip  which  the  land,  including  the  Appian 
Way,  takes  at  that  point  into  a  deep  hollow. 
,  n.  Christian  Burial  and  Burial-Places  in  GeneraL 
—1.  Fundamental  Ideas:  The  burial  of  Christ  in 
the  garden  was  taken  as  the  model  for  that  of  his 
disciples.  The  fact  that  never  in  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian literature  (including  the  New  Testament)  and 
not  often  later  is  a  prohibition  of  cremation  foimd, 
and  the  absence  of  traces  of  cremation,  cinerary 
urns,  and  the  like,  demonstrate  that  burial  in  the 
earth  was  the  imwritten  law.  Based  originally 
upon  the  example  of  Christ,  it  was  supported  later 
by  reasoning  which  connected  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  more  or  less  with  its  burial.  Minudus 
Felix,  however,  prefers  burial  to  cremation  merely 
as  "the  older  and  better  custom"  (OctavitUy  xxxiv. 
11).  Augustine  (De  civiiate  Dei,  i.  22;  De  cura 
pro  mortuia,  iii.,  etc.)  takes  burial  for  granted, 
and  so  does  Origen  in  the  East  (Contra  CeUum,  v. 
23,  viii.  49;  De  principiia,  ii.  10).  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  how  far  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
were  buried  in  Jewish  and  pagan  graveyards;  but 
later  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  at 
least  as  early  as  Tertullian.  The  Christian  graves 
were  not  required  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  but 
there  was  to  be  a  distinct  interval  between  them 
and  the  heathen,  and  the  burial  of  individual  Chris- 
tians in  heathen  graveyards  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  vice  versa.  Primitive  Christianity  was  thus 
as  exclusive  in  death  as  in  its  worship  during  life. 

8.  Predaoesaora  of  the  Cemetariea:  While  Chris- 
tian antiquity  agreed  in  condenming  cremation,  it 
made  no  attempt  at  enforcing  imiformity  in  the 
manner  of  buriid.  Both  of  the  earlier  methods  of 
eepulture,  imder  and  above  the  ground,  were  em- 
ployed. The  choice  between  the  two  was  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  geological  conformation  of  the 
place,  though  perhaps  not  as  largely  as  has  been 
usually  assumed.  Other  prevailing  reasons  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  customs  of  pre-Christian  times  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  corpses.  That  the  eariy 
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Christians  should  have  imdertaken,  in  the  absence 
of  any  definite  prescription,  to  strike  out  wholly 
new  Ihies  for  themselves  in  this  matter  is  unlikely, 
especially  since  they  did  not  attempt  this  in  the 
analogous  matter  of  the  construction  of  their  houses 
and  churches.  Naturally,  therefore,  they  adopted 
in  each  place  the  prevailing  local  custom — ^the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine  following  the  Jewish 
mode,  and  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Sicily  that  of 
their  pagan  neighbors.  The  fuller  our  knowledge 
grows  of  both  ancient  Christian  and  ancient  pagan 
burial-places,  the  more  cleariy  is  this  theoiy  de- 
monstrated, not  only  in  regard  to  the  choice  men- 
tioned above,  but  equally  in  regard  to  the  shape, 
decoration,  and  equipment  of  the  sepulchers.  Thus 
it  may  be  remarked,  without  anticipating  too  much 
what  will  be  said  later,  that  private  vaults,  holding 
but  a  small  number  of  bodies,  are  characteristic  of 
the  earliest  period  of  Christian  burial.  As  far  as 
inscriptions  and  other  indications  go,  these  were 
restricted  to  the  members  of  one  family,  its  friends, 
etc.,  with,  it  is  true,  the  addition  (as  in  the  familia 
of  the  imperial  period)  of  Christian  freedmen  and 
their  Christian  offspring.  It  is  not  3ret  certain 
whether  so  early  as  this  (on  the  analogy  of  the  older 
Roman  and  later  Christian  custom)  individuals 
joined  together  in  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  common  burial-place.  In  a  word,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  primitive  Christians  followed 
Jewish  models  in  Palestine  and  pagan  elsewhere, 
almost  without  exception. 

8.  Development  of  Oemeteriea  and  Their  Typea: 
As  in  other  things,  so  here  Christianity  proved  itself 
a  religion  of  development;  and,  once  more  follow- 
ing the  general  rule,  this  development  was  more 
rapid  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  To  take  but  a 
single  important  point,  the  development  from  the 
faisdly  vault  to  the  general  cemetery,  the  East 
never  went  beyond  a  few  experiments,  and  bury- 
ing-grounds  for  the  whole  of  a  local  church  re- 
mained exceptional,  even  at  a  much  later  period. 
The  West,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  began  with 
the  family  vault,  and  examples  of  this  form  persist 
through  the  whole  of  Christian  antiquity,  was  not 
long  in  adopting  the  large  common  cemetery.  The 
development  was  not  everywhere  equally  rapid; 
Sicily  was  least  affected  by  it,  and  Rome  most. 
By  the  third  century  the  common  cemetery  was 
the  rule  here. 

The  Roman  catacombs  mark  the  highest  point 
reached  in  the  development  of  ancient  ChriBtian 
burial,  the  greatest  and  most  speedy  advance  upon 
its  pre-Christian  prototypes  and  upon  its  own  begin- 
nings. The  most  strildng  feature  of  this  is  not  the 
inmiense  extent  attained  by  the  wonderful  imder- 
ground  city,  but  the  motive  power  which  created  it 
— ^the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  esprit  de  corpa. 
As  neariy  as  the  obscure  beginnings  can  be  traced, 
this,  rather  than  practical  considera- 

^'  iP^Sf!  ^^°°®  or  needs,  was  responsible  for  the 
^r^e  Gen-  ^^^  extension  of  the  system.  Before 
^^J^'  the  advent  of  Christianity,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  philanthropists  to  pro- 
vide either  individuals  or  whole  classes,  principally 
among  the  poor,  with  burial-places,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  itself  remarkable  about  Christiana 
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being  inspired  with  the  same  benevolent  idea. 
But  the  earlier  instances  were  the  product  of  mere 
|rinH"«'*M  of  heart,  while  the  motive  of  the  Christian 
benefactions  was  distinctly  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
The  most  famous  among  those  who  thus  endowed 
the  oldest  Roman  church  was  a  member  of  the  im- 
perial family,  Flavia  Domitilla,  who  possessed  an 
estate  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  of  which  she  allowed 
portions  to  be  used  for  burial.  The  largest  com- 
mon oemeteiy  of  Rome,  the  catacomb  which  bears 
her  name,  was  constructed  on  this  spot,  and  some 
of  her  own  relations  buried  in  it.  Other  Christians 
followed  her  example,  and  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
so  renowned  for  its  spirit  of  charity,  can  not  have 
been  idle  in  this  good  work. 

These  beginnings  date  from  the  second  century; 
the  third  is  the  great  epoch  of  subterranean  burial 
in  Rome;  and  the  new  development  ceased  there 
first,  as  it  had  begun  there.  It  is  true  that  new 
catacombs  were  established  in  the  fourth  century, 
such  as  that  of  St.  Felix  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  but 
their  number  and  extent  were  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. Burial  on  the  surface,  previously  rare, 
increased  in  frequency  with  the  cessa- 
8.  Period  tion  of  persecution,  and  by  the  begin- 
of  the  ning  of  the  fifth  century  became  the 
Oatacombs.  rule.  The  dated  inscriptions  give  an 
accurate  view  of  the  change:  if  their 
proportion  may  be  taken,  one-third  of  the  burials 
between  338  and  360,  half  between  364  and  369, 
two-thirds  between  373  and  400,  and  after  450 
all  those  who  died  were  buried  outside  the  catar- 
combs.  This  striking  change  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  recognition  of  Christianity;  the 
decisive  change  does  not  coincide  with  the  date  of 
the  Eklict  of  Milan  (313),  and  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Palestine  burial  continued  to  be  as  before — ^in  the 
former  on  the  surface,  in  the  latter  underground. 
It  may  perhaps  be  better  taken  as  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  consciousness  of  the  change 
in  the  Church's  position  during  the  century,  cor- 
responding to  the  change  which  has  been  noticed 
in  the  ideal  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  same  period 
(see  Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  and  Ibcages  ofX 

After  the  Roman  catacombs  ceased  to  be  burial- 
places,  they  were  by  no  means  deserted,  but  re- 
mained the  destination  of  pious  pilgrimages.  The 
veneration  of  the  martyrs  and  their  relics  received 
a  great  extension  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  use 
of  the  ancient  burial-places  in  this  way  was  fur- 
thered by  the  restoration  of  the  passages  and  cham- 
bers and  the  opening  of  new  approaches  by  Pope 
Damasus.  A  number  of  fifth  and  sixth-century 
popes  followed  his  example.  The  old  chambers 
were  enlarged  into  chapels,  or  regular  basilicas 
were  established  in  the  catacombs  (Sant'  Agnete, 
San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achdlleo). 

While  burial  either  in  catacombs  or  in  the  open 
groimd  was  the  common  practise  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, it  sometimes  took  place  in  mausoleums  or 
churches.  The  construction  of  churches  to  mark 
the  sepulchers  of  the  martyrs  and  render  them 
accessible  to  large  numbers  of  the  faithful  began 
soon  after  the  recognition  of  Christianity.  In 
churches  of  this  kind  burial  was  practised,  either 
by  graves  dug  in  the  earth  or  by  sarcophagi.    The 


principal  churches  used  in  this  way  in  Rome  were 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Laurence  and  St 
Agnes  without  the  Walls,  and  St.  Pancreas,  in  and 
around  which  large  numbers  of  Christiaiis  wtre 
buried  until  late  in  the  sixth  century. 
8.  Burialin  K  in  the  first  three  centuries  the 
MatLso-  Christians  had  respected  the  dril 
leumeand  ordinance  which  required  burial  out- 
Ohurohes.  gj^e  the  walls  of  cities,  the  fourth  wit- 
nessed a  tendency  to  break  down  these 
restrictions.  In  Constantinople  this  took  place 
about  381;  in  the  mean  while  the  relics  of  martyn 
had  been  translated  to  the  churches  within  the 
city,  and  promoted  the  desire  of  others  to  be  buried 
in  their  neighborhood,  so  that  an  imperial  edict 
was  required  which  strictly  prohibited  such  intrsr 
mural  burial.  Chrysostom,  however,  who  had 
sanctioned  this  restriction,  was  himself  buried  in  a 
church  in  Constantinople  in  438,  and  near  him  a 
number  of  persons  of  prominence.  The  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  practise  gradually  broke  throu^ 
the  law;  in  Rome  there  were  intramural  burial- 
plaoes  in  the  sixth  century — ^a  cemetery  on  the 
Esquiline  and  a  number  of  places  in  and  around  the 
churohes  of  the  dty,  though  the  solemn  translation 
of  the  relics  of  martyrs  from  the  c^neteriee  outside 
to  the  city  churches  did  not  begin  till  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries. 

4.  Establishment  and  Administration  of  Oems- 
teries:  The  same  spirit  of  love  which  watched  over 
not  only  the  poor  and  the  sick  but  also  the  dead  in 
the  primitive  Chureh  must  have  had  before  it  the 
problem  of  the  setting  apart  of  definite  officers  for 
the  care  of  this  part  of  its  work.  It  seems  probable 
that  as  early  as  Cyprian's  day  special  persons  were 
officially  charged  with  the  care  of  funerals.  Where 
vaults  were  hewn  out  of  the  roek  or  built  iq>  in 
masonry,  special  grave-diggers  were  not  required; 
but  the  la3ring  out  of  the  larger  catacombs  required 
the  services  of  technical  knowledge.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  next  to  nothing  is  heard  about  the  organ- 
isers of  cemeteries  before  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
and  in  and  after  that  reign  more  in  the  E^t  than 
in  the  West.  The  Roman  Chureh  had  no  special 
officials  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  but  at 
Cirta  in  North  Africa  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian  faasores  appear  as  the 
lowest  of  the  clerical  orders  (see  FoaaARiANs). 
Accordingly  they  came  to  be  reckoned 
1.  FosBores.  among  the  derics  between  250  and 
350.  Outside  of  Africa  the  fos9orei 
are  sometimes  named  before  the  ostiarii.  Their 
fimction  was  to  dig  the  graves  and  act  as  custo- 
dians of  the  cemeteries.  In  the  catacombs  there 
are  a  number  of  pictures  which  show  them  at  their 
work;  here  they  are  evidently  of  a  higher  class  than 
mere  laborers.  In  view  of  the  complicated  nature 
of  their  task,  they  are  rather  to  be  compared  with 
arehitects.  They  seem  to  have  been  supported  at 
first,  like  other  chureh  officials,  from  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  faithful ;  but  a  number  of  fourth  and 
fifth-century  inscriptions  imply  that  they  received 
considerable  simis  from  the  sale  of  graves.  This 
sort  of  traffic  probably  led  to  abuses,  and  so  ulti- 
mately to  the  decline  of  the  order  as  an  order.  It 
seems  to  have  been  definitely  supprened  in  Rome 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  oentuiy.  Constanti- 
nople also  had  its  official  grave-diggerB,  though 
here  they  were  not  reckoned  among  the  clergy. 
As  a  class  established  by  Constantino  and  added  to 
by  Anastasius,  they  attended  to  burials  without 
charge,  but  received  immunity  from  taxation  and 
other  privileges,  so  that  their  position  was  a  desir- 
able one,  and  coveted  even  by  well-to-do  trades- 
men. It  is  learned  from  Ambrose  {MPL,  xvii.  745) 
that  in  the  church  of  Milan  the  whole  charge  of 
burials  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  he  gives 
no  details. 

E^arlier  and  fuller  information  is  extant  in  regard 
to  the  officials  who  had  the  administration  of  the 
cemeteries.  With  the  development  from  private 
vaults  to  burial-grounds  for  the  whole  local  church, 
this  naturally  came  within  the  bishop's  sphere  of 
influence.  He  would  of  course  deputize  some  of 
his  clergy  to  assist  him,  and  in  Rome  from  the  third 
century  the  names  of  such  clerics 
2.  Admin-  appear  as  administrators  of  the  com- 
istrative  mon  burying-ground;  the  first  who 
Ofllcials.  can  be  positively  identified  was  in 
deacon's  orders.  The  Liber  panHfi- 
caUs,  in  its  account  of  Pope  Dionysius  (259-268), 
implies  that  each  of  the  titular  or  parish  churches 
of  Rome  had  one  cemetery  specially  assigned  to  it, 
and  that  the  priest  of  each  church  had  the  oversight 
of  the  corresponding  oemeteiy.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  growth  of  the  local 
church  required  an  enlargement  of  the  number, 
and  a  redistribution  was  made  (again  according  to 
the  Liber  pontificalis)  by  Pope  Marcellus  (308-309). 
Assistants  of  the  parish  priest  in  this  matter  were 
those  called  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  prct- 
paeiti,  who  had  charge  of  the  more  important 
cemeteries,  and  the  manaionariif  who  had  charge  of 
the  less  important  burial-places.  The  prcBpoeUi 
of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus,  which  was  not 
classed  with  the  others,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Paul's,  and  St.  Laurence's,  were  subject  not  to 
parish  priests  but  directly  to  the  pope. 

6.  Aoqnisition,  Use,  and  Proteotion  of  Oraves: 
In  Christian  antiquity  graves  were  acquired  and 
prepared  as  in  pre-Christian  times,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  gift,  and  in  the  Ufetime  of  the  destined 
occupant  or  at  death.  People  provided  their  rel- 
atives, friends,  and  servants  with  graves  by  their 
wills  or  by  deed  of  gift.  The  only  iimovation  is 
that  which  has  been  already  remarked,  that  local 
churches  provided  burial-places  for  the  poor  out 
of  the  common  funds.  Both  single  graves  and 
family  vaults  were  frequently  purchased,  and  the 
1  Pn  records  of  the  transaction  sometimes 
chase  of  ®^*^^Py  ™ore  space  than  the  funeral 
Oravea.  inscription  proper,  giving  the  names 
of  buyer,  seller,  and  witnesses,  the 
price  and  location  of  the  grave.  In  some  of  the 
Roman  inscriptions,  probably  relating  only  to  par- 
ticular churches,  the  permission  of  the  pope  is 
mentioned.  In  cases  where  the  purchase-price  is 
mentioned,  thou^  it  may  have  included  the  cost  of 
construction,  it  seems  in  some  instances  to  be  ex- 
cessive, and  the  fossorea  are  likely  to  have  driven  a 
good  bargain,  especially  for  places  near  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  for  which  there  was  an  increasing 


demand.  Gregory  the  Great  set  his  face  against 
the  selling  of  graves,  but  after  his  death  the  system 
seems  to  have  revived.  Though  the  question  can 
not  be  positively  decided,  it  seems  that  in  Chris- 
tian antiqidty  the  practise  of  providing  a  burial- 
place  during  life  was  more  common  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West,  and  during  the  period  after  Con- 
stantino than  that  before. 

A  passage  in  Tertullian  (De  anima,  li.)  and  the 

decrees  of  certain  councils  against  the  crowding  of 

bodies  on  top  of  one  another  or  close  together  has 

led  many  archeologists  to  believe  that  in  the  primi^ 

tive  Church  each  Christian  had  a  grave  to  himself. 

But  this  view  is  imtenable,  as  is  shown  especially 

by  the  excavations  of  Paolo  Orsi  in  the  cemeteries 

of  Sicily,  where  he  frequently  found  more  than  one 

body  in  a  grave,  and  in  one  case  as  many  as  eighteen. 

Even  in  Rome,  where  more  respect 

*•  '^^    was  paid  to  the  dead,  the  inscriptions 

®^J*r™^^not  seldom  show  that  an  old  grave 

Several'    ^^  ^^^^^  again  for  fresh  interments. 

Bodies.     ^^^  original  tablet  being  reversed  and 

made  to  bear  the  name  of  the  new 

tenant.    The  practise  seems  to   have  originated 

and  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  least  scruple 

in  the  East,  where  as  early  as  the  third  century 

measures  had  to  be  taken  against  the  violators  of 

graves,  not  merely  those  who  opened  them  for  the 

purpose  of  interring  more  corpses,  but  some  even 

who  did  not  shrink  from  robbing  them. 

The  custom  of  putting  an  inscription  on  a  tomb 
to  guard  it  from  profanation  is  very  old,  and  on 
the  other  hand  was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Christian  inscriptions  of  this  kind  warn  those 
who  read  them  most  frequently  and  expressly 
against  the  use  of  the  grave  for  burial  by  unau- 
thorized persons;  but  the  writings  of  fourth-cen- 
tury Fathers  and  the  edicts  of  Christian  emper- 
ors in  the  same  period  show  that  this  was  not 
the  only  danger  feared.  Gregory  Nazianzen  has 
left  more  tlum  eighty  epigrams  directed  against 
grave-robbers,  and  John  Chrysostom  was  obliged  to 
scourge  this  abuse  again  and  again  in 
tion^of  ^®  sermons.  A  startling  fact  is  that 
Oraves.  ^^®  Christian  inscriptions  afiixed  to 
graves  as  a  protection  seem  to  be 
addressed  mainly  to  Christians,  if  one  may  Judge 
from  their  appeals  to  God  and  the  last  judgment. 
In  all  the  principal  sections  of  the  ancient  Church 
numerous  inscriptions  are  found  which  threaten 
violators  of  tombs  either  with  secular  or  with 
divine  penalties,  or  with  both;  but  they  are  no- 
where so  numerous  as  in  Phrygia  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  This  frequency  may  be 
explained  partly  by  the  open  and  comparatively 
improtected  nature  of  the  cemeteries  there,  al- 
though such  inscriptions  are  found  also  in  the 
Roman  and  Sicilian  catacombs;  but  it  is  probably 
due  more  largely  to  the  pre-Christian  tradition  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  pagan  inscriptions  of  the  kind 
were  very  numerous — while  in  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  equally  rare  among  pagans  and 
Christians.  Secular  rulers  imposed  heavy  penal- 
ties upon  violators  of  graves;  they  were  excluded 
from  profiting  by  the  usual  Easter  indulgences,  and 
their  wives  were  allowed  to  get  a  divorce  from  them. 
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Nor  was  the  Church  behindhand  in  warning  and 
punishing  offenders.  But  the  evil  was  so  deeply 
rooted  that  in  spite  of  all  these  measures  it  lasted 
much  longer  than  Christian  antiquity. 

6.  OominemoratlonoftheDeadlntheOemeterieM 
Besides  the  solemnities  of  interment,  the  primitive 
Church  had  a  number  of  arrangements  for  the  sub- 
sequent commemoration  of  the  dead.  The  earliest 
recorded  is  the  annual  commemoration  at  the  grave 
of  Polycarp  on  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  (Marty- 
Hum  Polycarpi,  xviii.).  In  the  time  of  Tertullian 
it  was  customaiy  in  Africa  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  other  Christians  {De  corona, 
iii.;  De  monogamia,  x.;  of.  also  Apostolic  Con- 
sKfuKons,  viii.  42;  Qyprian,  EpUt,  xxxix.3).  Other 
commemorations  took  place  on  the 
1.  Various  third,  seventh,  ninth,  thirtieth,  and 
Oommemo-  fortieth  days  after  death  or  burial, 
rations.  As  has  been  seen  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  burial,  so  here  also  these  variations 
may  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  pre-Christian 
local  customs,  whether  Jewish  or  pagan.  Thus 
Ambrose  {De  obUu  Theodoaii,  iii.)  ascribes  the  cele- 
bration of  the  thirtieth  day  to  the  example  of 
Deut.  xxxiv.  8  and  of  the  fortieth  to  Gen.  1.  3;  and 
Augustine  (QucesHonea  in  Heptaieuchum,  i.  172) 
shows  the  pagan  origin  of  the  ninth  by  objecting 
to  it  as  reminding  people  of  the  Roman  novendial 
and  being  without  Bibhcal  precedent. 

The  place  of  these  commemorations  is  not  always 
mentioned  in  the  early  authorities.  Those  de- 
scribed in  the  Martyrium  Polycarpi  and  the  early 
Gnostic  Acta  Joannia  took  place  at  the  sepulcher. 
What  may  be  inferred  from  the  latter  to  have  been 
the  practise  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  is 
shown  by  Tertullian  and  Qyprian  to  have  pre- 
vailed also  in  Africa — the  celebration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist in  connection  with  these  observances.  By 
this  sacred  feast,  which  consolingly  united  the 
living  with  those  who  had  gone  before,  the  memorial 
ceremonies  acquired  a  specifically  Christian  char- 
acter. Later  it  came  to  be  surroimded 
by  a  number  of  other  ceremonies.    Of 


2.  Gere- 
monies  of 


Oomxnemo-  ^^®^  *^®  ^^^  ^  come  up  was  a  meal, 
ration.  ^^^  ^^®  ancient  agape  but  one  par- 
taken of  in  the  ordhiary  way  as  simple 
nourishment.  These  feasts  on  the  anniversaries 
of  the  saints  led  to  abuses  and  excesses  which  are 
frequently  rebuked  by  the  Fathers,  especially  in 
Africa,  but  also  at  Milan  and  in  Rome.  Offenses 
not  merely  against  temperance  but  against  morality 
seem  to  have  taken  place  on  these  occasions  in  the 
East,  according  to  Chrysostom,  and  also  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  in  Spain,  where  a 
council  legislates  against  them.  In  fact,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pagan  dies  parenialea  and  femoralia 
continued  to  be  felt,  as  was  cleariy  the  view  of 
Ambrose  and  Augustine  when  they  endeavored 
to  regulate  such  customs,  and  especially  to  abolish 
anything  which  could  seem  like  the  heathen  custom 
of  offering  food  and  drink  to  the  dead  (Augustine, 
De  moribus  ecdeaias  caJtholiccB,  i.  34;  Confessionee, 
vi.  2;  and  a  canon  of  the  Second  Synod  of  Tours, 
567).  These  authorities,  however,  do  not  raise 
any  objection  to  other  survivals  of  pre-Christian 
customs,  such  as  the  offering  of  balsam  and  other 


sweet-smelling  spices,  which  were  frequently  poured 
into  the  grave  in  liquid  form,  through  specially  pre- 
pared openings  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
Orsi's  discoveries  in  the  catacombs  of  Syracuse,  and 
at  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  in  Rome.  Incense  was 
also  used.  It  was  a  common  practise  to  deck  the 
graves  with  flowers,  and  li^ts  were  sometimes 
burned,  though  this  was  foi^idden  by  the  Synod 
of  Elvira  on  the  singular  ground  that  "  the  spirits 
of  the  saints  are  not  to  be  <^turbed."  This  custom 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  numbers  of  small  lamps 
foimd  in  the  catacombs,  either  placed  in  niches  or 
fastened  to  the  walls,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  merely  for  lighting  the  dark  passages. 

in.  Arrangement,  Stmcture,  and  Grave-Forma- 
tion of  the  Cemeteries:  In  the  consideration  of 
these  points,  the  geographical  division  is  evidently 
the  right  one;  but  \Mk  of  space  will  allow  it  to  be 
carried  out  only  in  the  description  of  the  subter- 
ranean burial-places,  while  a  generic  dassification 
will  have  to  be  adopted  for  those  above  ground. 

1.  Subterranean  Burial-places. — a.  The  Oriental 
Ghroop  (Asia  lifinor,  the  Crimea,  Lower  E!gypt,  and 
Qjrrenaica):  Palestine  is  rich  in  tombs  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  more  or  less  reminding  the  behcdder 
of  the  sepulcher  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii.,  xxv.  9). 
There  has  not  been  sufficient  scientific  investiga- 
tion into  their  origin  and  age  to  enable  an  accurate 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian tombs  in  the  individual  instances.  ESther 
naturally  perpendicular  or  artificially  filled-out 
walls  of  rock  were  dug  into  horiaontally,  or,  where 
such  were  difficult  of  attainment,  an  excavation 
was  made  downward  in  suitable  rocky  ground, 
into  which  a  flight  of  steps  or  a  ladder  led  down. 
Places  for  single  or  family  graves  were  excavated 
horiaontally,  with  a  low  and  narrow  door  to  each, 
'  dosed  with  a  stone,  often  cylindrical 
1^**"  ^  ^o™^-  I^  *^®  single  graves  a  sort 
^  of  niche,  or  sometimes  two,  were 
chiseled  out,  at  the  base  of  which,  on  the  semblance 
of  a  couch,  the  corpse  was  laid,  wrapped  in  doths 
without  a  coffin.  A  variant  or  devdopment  of  this 
was  the  hollowed-out  grave,  corresponding  to  the 
arco8olium  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  allowing  the 
body  to  be  laid  in  an  excavation  resembling  a  coffin. 
The  best-known  single  graves  in  Palestine  are  those 
called  the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  of  Zechariah  at 
Jerusalem  and  a  number  of  tombs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  The  family  tombs 
present  the  same  forms,  and  later  frequent  instances 
are  found  of  another  kind,  in  which  the  excavation 
in  the  walls  is  shaped  so  as  to  allow  the  body  to  be 
pushed  in  head  or  feet  foremost;  of  these  a  large 
number  have  been  foimd  in  Palestine.  This  latter 
class  may  be  taken  to  be  exdusively  Jewish  in 
origin,  and,  where  they  are  foimd  in  connection 
with  indisputably  Christian  graves,  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that  the  Christians  merely  appropriated 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
also  used  the  hollowed-out  and  the  vertically  sunk 
graves.  An  interesting  burial-place  with  the  latter 
type  of  grave  is  that  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
in  more  than  one  particular  differs  from  the  noimal 
arrangement  in  Palestine,  and  probably  belongs  to 
a  comparatively  late  period  of  Christian  antiquity. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  oountiy,  even  down  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  the  original  chAracter  of  both 
single  and  family  tombs  was  preserved. 

S^a  offers  a  considerable  number  both  of  an- 
cient church  buildings  and  of  ancient  oemeteries, 
both  above  and  below  ground,  and  a  type  which  is 
a  combination  of  the  two,  at  once  hollowed  out  in 
the  rock  and  built  over  above.  The  openings  to 
the  subterranean  burial-places  are  either  vertical 
or  horixontal.  In  the  former  case  they  are  covered 
by  a  stone  like  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  or  some- 
times by  a  roof  with  columns  or  a 
8.  Syria,  complete  chamber;  in  the  latter,  a 
door  leads  directly  into  them  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  or  one  passes  first  throtigh  a  portico 
or  anteroom.  The  inner  space,  usually  rectangu- 
lar, has  in  most  cases  two  or  three  hollowed-out 
and  vaulted  graves,  each  along  one  wall;  six  is  the 
largest  number  cited  by  De  VogQ^.  The  coffin- 
shi^)ed  place  for  the  body  is  generally  covered,  not 
by  a  slab,  but  by  a  heavy  stone  shaped  like  the 
arched  sarcophagus-lids.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  known  Christian  burial-places  of 
Syria  (mostly  fifth  century,  to  judge  from  the 
inscriptions)  and  their  pagan  prototypes  is  the 
almost  universal  choice  of  the  arcaaoHum  form 
among  those  used  in  pre-Christian  times. 

The  cemeteries  of  Mesopotamia  seem  to  corre- 
spond in  their  main  features  to  those  of  central 
Syria,  including  structures  wholly  or  partially 
above  groimd  and  excavations  in  the  rock.  An 
important  necropolis  is  that  outside  the  walls  of 
Constantina  in  northern  Mesopotamia,  above 
ground,  containing  nearly  2,000  graves.  The 
subterranean  burial-places  seem  to 
'  have  been  mostly  connected  with 
ancient  stone-quarries,  and  some  of 
them  are  more  extensive  than  the  similar  ones 
in  Syria,  though  numerous  smaller  ones  have 
been  found. 

The  best-known  eariy  Christian  cemeteries 
in  Asia  Minor  are  in  the  extreme  southeast- 
em  provinces  of  Isauria  and  Cilida,  of  which 
the  former  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  explored  by 
L.  Duchesne.  Near  the  ancient  Seleucia  (now 
Selefkeh)  are  numerous  rectangular  chambers  at 
irregular  distances  from  each  other,  excavated  in 
soft  limestone  and  entered  by  doors.  They  con- 
tain from  three  to  ten  graves  apiece,  somewhat 
like  arcosoUa,  but  standing  out  further  from  the 
walls.  Rock-chambers  and  isolated  arooaolia  are 
also  found  near  the  village  of  Libas,  and  many 
isolated  coffins  were  scattered  around  three  basil- 
icas at  Mout,  the  ancient  Claudiopolis,  as  well  as 
graves  dug  straight  down  and  covered  with  stone 
slabs.  Anazarbe  in  Glida  has  a 
"^~^*  large  necropolis  dating  from  a  late 
^''  period  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  which 
both  rook-chambers  and  rock-coffins  are  foimd,  as 
also  at  Elffiussa.  A  still  larger  cemetery  was 
probably  that  of  Corykos  (now  Ghorigos),  where 
chambers  are  excavated  in  the  rock,  sometimes  in 
several  lines  one  above  another.  These  seem  to 
have  been  all  for  families  or  small  groups.  All 
about  the  neighboring  hills  are  large  isolated  sar- 
cophagi with  saddle-back  covers.    In  Pisidia,  at 


8.  Kesopo-  1 


Termessos,  there  are  burial-chambers  which  the 
crosses  show  to  have  been  Christian.  Since  Arme- 
nia has  Christian  rock-tombs  at  Arabissos  (now 
Yarpuz),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  intervening 
province  of  Cappadoda  will  yet  furnish  some  ex- 
amples. It  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  interest  hith- 
erto shown  in  the  Christian  cemeteries  of  Asia  Minor 
is  due  to  the  dose  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  pagan  burial-places;  and  evidence  is  not  lack- 
ing to  support  the  theory  that  a  considerable 
number  which  have  heretofore  been  dassed  as 
pagan  will,  upon  further  investigation,  be  proved 
to  be  Christian. 

Accurate  modem  sdentific  investigation  of  the 
Christian  sepulchral  remains  of  Egypt  has  borne 
no  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  northem  part 
of  that  countiy  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  ques- 
tion must  be  here  discussed  prindpally  from  the 
evidences  to  be  found  in  Alexandria.  Among  the 
catacombs  to  which  access  was  gained  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  best  known  is  that  discovered 
in  1858,  lying  near  the  Serapeum  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  andent  dty.  A  flight  of  steps 
leads  down  into  a  square  anteroom,  with  a  semi- 
circular niche  adjoining  it  on  the  west  dde,  and 
two  burial-chambers  extending  out  from  it.  One 
of  these  is  long  and  narrow,  vaulted  above,  and 
containing  thirty-two  tombs  of  the 

6.  Egypt,  kind  into  which  the  body  is  pushed 
head  or  feet  first.  The  other,  smaller 
and  square,  has  three  hollowed-out  graves,  one  on 
each  side,  and  another  sunk  in  the  floor.  That 
these  were  used  by  Christians  is  demonstrated  by 
paintings  and  inscriptions,  though  more  recent  in 
date  than  the  construction.  N^routsos,  the  most 
thorough  student  of  the  Alexandrian  catacombs, 
mentions  another,  discovered  in  1876,  which  he 
believes  to  be  Christian.  In  this  the  anteroom 
resembles  a  Greek  or  Roman  (Bdictda,  though  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  decorated  with  lotus- 
flowers  instead  of  acanthus-leaves.  The  oblong 
burial-chamber  leading  out  of  this  has  on  three 
sides  rows  of  graves  of  the  kind  described,  at  right 
angles  with  the  wall,  one  above  another,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-fom*.  These  oemeteries  were 
probably  family  burial-places,  serving  for  more 
than  one  generation.  The  pagans  and  Jews  of 
Alexandria  imdoubtedly  began  with  this  system, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christians 
did  not  always  adhere  to  it. 

Cyrenaica  contains  a  great  number  of  burial- 
places  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  both  pagan  and 
Christian,  espedally  in  the  old  capital  dty;  but 
they  have  not  been  explored  with  suffident  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  to  allow  the  formation  of 
definite  conclusions.  As  far  as  can  be  determined, 
most  of  the  burial-places  of  Cjrrene  are  excavated 
in  the  side  of  perpendicular  cliffs  near  the  dty. 
Only  a  few  of  them  give  podtive  evidence  of  Chris- 
tian use,  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  these 
are  not  all.    A  great  variety  of  methods  appears, 

^  ^  including    movable    and    immovable 

naioaT"    ^^^^    sarcophagi,     arcosolia,    loculi, 

graves  sirnk  in  the  floor,  and  long, 

narrow  holes  in  the  diff  in  which  the  dead  were  laid 

one  above  another,  separated  by  horiiontal  dabs. 
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The  arcoaolia  show  considerable  artistic  feeling, 
and  where  the  vaulted  roof  occurs  it  resembles  not 
a  little  the  vaulting  of  the  apse  in  early  churches, 
like  which,  again,  it  is  often  painted.  In  these 
catacombs  several  chambers  are  sometimes  imited 
to  form  a  larger  whole,  evidently  serving  for  more 
than  one  family,  and  in  one  case  it  is  possible  to 
conclude  with  certainty  that  it  was  a  common 
burial-place  for  the  Christian  community.  In  this 
particidar  alone  the  Christians  of  Cyrenaica  devel- 
oped beyond  their  predecessors,  whom  they  followed 
only  in  the  variety  of  shapes  used  for  the  graves, 
b.  The  Weatem  Group:  Even  if  the  assimiption 
frequently  made  that  there  were  no  subterranean 
cemeteries  in  North  Africa  is  abandoned,  it  is  true, 
at  least,  that  they  have  but  little  significance  com- 
pared with  the  large  number  in  the  open  air  or  in 
and  near  buildings  above  ground.  There  seem 
really  to  be  but  two  subterranean  burial-places  to 
consider.  One  at  Tipasa  has  ten  adjoining  cham- 
bers dug  out  of  the  rock  of  the  foot- 
1.  North  hills.  The  chamber,  trapezoid  in 
Africa,  form,  approximately  ten  feet  by 
nine,  has  an  arcosolium  on  each  of 
three  sides  and  three  graves  dug  in  the  floor,  ap- 
parently covered  with  flat  slabs.  Gavault,  its 
discoverer,  compares  it  with  some  chambers  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  but  it  is  more  analogous  to 
the  Oriental  and  Sicilian.  The  other  cemetery, 
discovered  in  1885,  is  at  Arch-Zara.  The  accessible 
portion  is  elliptical  in  shape,  terminating  in  a  sort 
of  apse.  Four  parallel  passages,  the  longest  about 
eighty-eight  yards,  crossed  by  others  at  right 
angles,  are  found  in  it.  In  the  walls  of  these  gal- 
leries are  placed  ^ocu/t,  closed  by  slabs  of  brick.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  place  extends  further  in, 
or  even  that  there  is  a  second  level  below  the  one 
which  has  been  excavated. 

The  cemeteries  of  Sicily  surpass  in  number  those 
of  any  other  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
show  more  varied  forms  than  even  Rome  itself  can 
offer.  Each  of  the  races  which  successively  ruled 
the  island  brought  its  own  customs  with  it,  while 
none  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  old.  In  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  sepulture,  Christianity  had  a  number  of  methods, 
both  aboriginal  and  mixed,  to  choose 
8.  Sicily,  from,  and  needed  only  to  adopt  or 
adapt.  Nor  was  it  limited  to  Sicilian 
types;  the  many  ties  which  connected  the  island, 
even  in  Christian  times,  with  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Rome  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  still  other  architectural  types  to  find  an 
entrance.  The  geological  formation  of  the  island 
favored  the  excavation  of  subterranean  burial- 
places.  Limestone  and  tufa  abound,  the  latter 
usually  of  firmer  substance  than  the  tufa  granu- 
lore  of  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 

The  first  stage  in  the  development  is  formed  by 
the  family  vaults,  of  which  the  simplest  show  a 
square,  oblong,  or  trapezoid  form  with  graves  in 
the  walls,  usually  of  the  arcosolium  or  loculus  type. 
Next,  the  small  vault  developed  into  a  hall,  from 
which  recesses  ran  off  on  each  side,  usually  shaped 
like  a  bell  or  a  flower-pot,  though  sometimes  square, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  light  and  air.     Struc- 


tures based  upon  older  cisterns  are  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Girgenti,  and  tombs  with  a  baldachin 
covering,  to  eastern  Sicily  and  Malta.  Some  of 
these  stand  free  from  the  walls  with  the  covering 
supported  by  pillars  on  all  sides,  like  the  ciborium 
of  an  altar;  others  are  supported  from  one  side 
on  pillars,  and  from  the  other  connect  with  the 
wall.  In  the  eastern  part  are  some  with  decorative 
fagades  in  front  either  of  a  single  grave  or  of  a 
group,  furnished  with  doors  and  windows. 

The  main  differences  in  structure  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  cemetery.  The  galleries  of  the  larger 
catacombs  were  laid  out  with  one  or  more  main 
alleys  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  running  across 
or  parallel  to  them.  The  passages  are  as  a  rule 
comparatively  wide,  much  wider  than  in  Rome. 
Occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  pas- 
sages and  chambers  are  the  recesses,  as  wide  as  or 
wider  than  the  corridors,  but  shorter.  These  are 
met  with  frequently  in  Sicily,  and  often  contain 
(besides  other  types  of  graves)  sarcophagi,  some- 
times arranged  in  terraces.  Where  chambers  occur 
in  the  large  catacombs,  they  are  connected  with 
the  galleries,  and  are  in  shape  square,  oblong,  trap- 
ezoid, or  circular,  the  last  being  especially  pre- 
ferred in  the  principal  catacombs  of  Syracuse. 
The  rectangular  ones  have  either  a  flat  or  a  vaulted 
roof,  the  circular  are  often  covered  with  a  cupola, 
with  an  opening  in  the  top  for  light  and  air.  Where 
the  size  was  sufficiently  great  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fall  of  the  roof,  this  was  guarded  against 
by  the  construction  of  pillars  out  of  the  solid  rock 
or  by  the  erection  of  colunms.  The  corridors  and 
chambers  are  sometimes  all  on  one  level,  some- 
times in  different  stories. 

The  variety  of  grave-forms  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  general  structure.  In  most  places  the 
commonest  type  is  the  arco8oliumf  sometimes 
double,  one  above  another.  Single  graves  are 
found  relatively  seldom;  usually  several  occur  in 
a  row  (up  to  fifteen  or  even  more)  under  the  same 
vaulted  roof.  In  Sicily  loctUi  are  much  less  com- 
mon than  arcoaoliQf  and  where  they  are  numerous 
certain  corridors  contain  them  almost  exclusively 
for  children.  The  ''  table-tomb  **  and  the  grave  at 
right  angles  with  the  wall  are  rare.  Sarcophagi, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  common,  either  cut  out  of 
the  natural  stone,  built  up  with  masonwork,  or 
made  of  better  material,  such  as  marble;  and  so 
were  graves  sunk  in  the  floor  of  chambers,  recesses, 
and  galleries,  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  character- 
istic of  the  Sicilian  cemeteries.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Sicilian  catacombs  was  that  of  San 
Giovanni  near  Syracuse,  which  in  extent  and  skil- 
ful laying  out  surpasses  even  the  Roman. 

In  Malta  most  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  lie  near 
the  capital,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthaginian 
burial-places.  Where  the  sides  of  rocky  cliffs 
were  accessible,  the  excavations  were  horizontal, 
vertical  in  the  flat  country.  Some  of  these  have 
nothing  but  galleries,  others  nothing  but  chambers. 
As  a  rule,  the  galleries  are  few  and  short,  their 
height  that  of  a  man.  Among  the  grave-forms  is 
one  which  so  far  has  not  been  foimd  outside  of 
Malta,  known  for  convenience  as  the  "  oven-grave." 
This  is  an  opening  in  the  wall  at  a  greater  or  less 
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distance  from  the  floor,  with  the  bottom  and  sides 
straight,  and  the  top  in  the  shape  of  either  an  arch 
or  a  shell,  or  sometimes  straight.  These  external 
parts  are  carefully  constructed  and  decorated,  often 
with  pilasters  in  the  front;  at  the  back  is  a  rec- 
tangular opening  which  gives  access  to  the  length 
of  a  grave  usually  for  two,  less  often  for  one  or  three 
bodies.  These  graves  are  generally  arranged  in 
a  row;  in  the  catacomb  of  Tal-Liebru 

3.  IKalta.    there  are  two  rows,  one  above  the 

other.  This  peculiar  form  can  hardly 
be  of  Christian  origin,  but  is  rather,  as  Mayr  has 
shown,  the  development  of  a  type  used  by  the 
Phenician  population  of  the  island.  In  a  number 
of  burial-places  it  is  the  only  form  used,  in  others 
it  appears  concurrently  with  the  more  usual  tjrpes, 
among  which  the  arcoaolium  is  the  most  frequent. 
Both  in  the  oven-graves  and  in  the  others  a  head- 
rest with  a  semicircular  depression  is  common. 
The  Maltese  cemeteries,  most  of  which  date  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  as  a  rule  small, 
and  must  have  served  for  families  or  other  small 
groups.  Only  a  single  catacomb  is  known  on  the 
neighboring  island  of  Gozzo. 

Near  the  village  of  Trypiti  in  Melos,  surroimded 
by  pagan  tombs,  is  a  Christian  necropolis  imques- 
tionably  used  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  com- 
posed originally  of  five  separate  catacombs,  four 
of  which  were  afterward  connected;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  others  still  lie  concealed  in  the  vicinity. 
The  oldest,  that  in  the  middle,  consists  of  a  broad 
main  gallery  and  several  side  corri- 

4.  Xelos.    dors.    The    width    of    the    galleries 

varies  from  3  ft.  3  in.  to  16  ft.  4  in., 
the  height  from  4  ft.  7  in.  to  7  ft.  6  in.  The  walls 
contain  arcoaolia  with  semicircular  arches  and  a 
few  loculif  and  there  are  graves  sunk  in  the  floor 
of  all  the  passages,  usually  in  pairs.  The  three 
undoubtedly  Christian  catacombs  have  no  cham- 
bers, but  the  other  two,  which  are  probably  Chris- 
tian, have  them.  Bayet  counted  150  arcosolia 
and  sixty-six  simk  graves  in  the  whole  five. 

Far  as  Melos  and  Apulia  are  from  each  other, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  closer  affinity  between 
types  of  catacombs  than  exists  between  these  just 
described  and  those  of  Venosa,  of  which  the  one 
most  fully  studied  is  apparently  of  Jewish  origin. 
Here  again  one  finds  the  same  imusual  breadth  of 
galleries,  in  spite  of  the  friable  nature  of  the  tufa, 

the    arcoaolium    is    the    predominant 
6.  Aimlla.  form,  at  least  in  the  main  galleries, 

and  the  floor  is  full  of  aunk  graves, 
while  chambers  are  once  more  lacking.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  carcosoliaf  which 
in  Melos  are  of  only  one  kind,  in  Venosa  of  several, 
answering  to  the  Sicilian  variety;  and  in  fact  the 
Jewish  catacomb  of  Venosa  offers  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  intermediate  step  between  Melos  on  one 
side  and  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  on  the  other. 

The  catacombs  of  Naples  are  the  most  impor- 
tant among  those  of  Campania;  and  of  these  the 
largest  and  oldest  are  those  of  San  Gennaro  dei 
Poveri,  whose  beginnings  apparently  go  back  to 
the  first  century.  Four  are  enumerated  nowadays; 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were 
originally  more.     The  oldest  is  trapezoid  in  ground- 


plan,  with  a  maximum  width  of  thirty-three  feet 
and  length  somewhat  more.  Other  smaller  rooms 
open  from  it  to  left  and  right,  the  latter  of  which 
was  later  remodeled  into  a  church.  At  the  back 
of  the  large  hall  are  the  entrances  to 
6.  Naples,  two  parallel  galleries  neariy  100  yards 
long,  connected  by  numerous  trans- 
verse passages.  From  the  outer  side  of  each  of 
these  stretch  out  other  chambers  and  galleries, 
which  in  their  turn  ramify  still  further,  though  to 
a  much  less  extent  than  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 
The  second  catacomb  is  less  important,  and  the 
other  two  still  less.  They  exhibit  three  types  of 
graves — arcosolia,  loctdi,  and  simk  graves.  The 
first  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  halls  and  cham- 
bers, as  well  as  in  the  oldest  and  most  important 
galleries;  imlike  the  Roman,  but  like  those  of 
Melos  and  Sicily,  they  are  sometimes  in  two  rows, 
one  above  the  other.  From  the  irregular  dispo- 
sition of  the  loculif  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
crowded  in,  it  is  safe  to  attribute  a  later  date  to 
them.  They  form,  however,  an  actual  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  graves. 

At  Castellamare  there  is  a  later  but  not  uninter- 
esting catacomb,  named  after  St.  Blasius.  Besides 
a  nearly  square  entrance-hall,  it  contains  a  main 
gallery  nearly  twenty-two  yards  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  9  ft.  10  in.,  lined  with  arcosolia. 
On  the  left  of  it  three  side  galleries 
7.  Caatella-  branch  out,  and  at  its  further  end  is 
looBx^.  a  chamber  from  which  further  galler- 
ies continue.  The  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  a  Christian  origin.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  graves  in  the  chambers  at  Castella- 
mare and  Sorrento  is  peculiar;  they  are  placed  in 
rows  one  above  another  so  as  to  resemble  a  honey- 
comb, a  form  which  is  lacking  in  the  older  cata- 
combs, though  it  IB  Impossible  to  say  whether  it 
originated  with  the  Christians  of  these  places. 

The  history  of  the  immense  and  widely  known 
catacombs  of  Rome  begins,  as  is  the  case  else- 
where, with  the  family  plot.  In  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, and  even  later,  individual  Christians  picked 
out  places  for  the  interment  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  including  in  some  cases  their  freed- 
men.  The  arrangement  of  the  first 
8.  Borne,  cemeteries  is  not  demonstrably  derived 
from  pagan  models,  since  there  were 
many  Jews  in  Rome  and  in  the  primitive  Church 
there,  and  these  also  buried  their  dead  in  subter- 
ranean cemeteries.  But  there  is  reason  to  beUeve 
that,  while  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Jewish 
traditions  had  no  influence  on  the  early  develop- 
ment, the  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  burial 
system  in  Rome  were  derived  rather  from  pagan 
prototypes. 

With  the  extension  of  the  family  plot  into  the 
common  cemetery  for  the  faithfid,  imderground 
Rome  became  apparently  a  labyrinth,  though  really 
its  plan  is  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  that  of 
some  of  the  larger  catacombs  outside  of  Rome. 
Since  the  groimd  was  either  flat  or  slightly  rolling, 
the  excavation  was  begim  by  digging  down  at  an 
angle  into  the  earth,  the  descent  being  furnished 
with  steps,  usually  covered  with  brick  or  marble. 
After  it  had  reached  the  required  depth  (averaging 
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about  twenty  feet),  the  excavation  continued 
horizontally  in  a  main  gallery  and  others  roughly 
parallel  with  it,  connected  by  cross  passages  into 
a  regular  network.  The  dead  were  interred  usually 
in  the  walls,  less  often  in  the  floor  of  the  passages. 
Here  and  there,  at  the  side,  end,  or  intersection  of 
passages,  doors  were  cut  which  led  to  one  or  more 
chambers  (cubicula).  The  shape  of  these  was  as  a 
rule  neariy  rectangular,  less  often  polygonal,  semi- 
circular, or  circular;  the  roof  nei^y  or  quite  flat 
or  cross-vaulted  in  the  rectangular  ones,  and  of 
the  nature  of  a  cupola  in  the  polygonal  or  circular. 
The  later  catacombs  usually  have  smaller  cham- 
bers, sometimes  not  more  than  about  four  square 
yards  in  extent. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  tombs,  the  loculus  here  is 
the  most  frequent,  larger  than  necessary  in  the 
oldest  cases,  but  later  closely  following  the  shape 
of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  were  dug  in  deep 
enough  to  afford  room  for  several  bodies.  Above 
the  arcoaolia  there  was  usually  a  nearly  or  quite 
semicircular  arch.  If  two  bodies  were  to  be  buried 
together  in  these,  a  loculua  was  cut  at  the  back  of 
the  hoUowed-out  space,  or  sometimes  the  arch  was 
carried  further  back  and  two  spaces  hollowed  out 
dde  by  side;  or  again  loculi  were  cut,  especially 
for  children,  in  the  limette  of  the  arch.  A  com- 
bination of  the  loculus  and  the  arcosolium  is  the 
80-called  loculus  a  menaa  or  **  table-tomb."  The 
grave  dug  in  the  floor  is  found  less  often  than  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  most  of  those  which 
exist  probably  date  from  a  time  when  the  walls 
were  already  full.  Sarcophagi  were  also  used, 
made  of  marble  in  most  cases;  these  were  placed 
mostly  in  the  cubicula  and  galleries,  but  sometimes 
on  the  side  of  the  stairs.  When  the  wall-space  of 
a  catacomb  was  filled,  the  fowores  gained  more 
room  by  digging  the  floor  of  the  passages  deeper. 
When  this  had  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  sta- 
bility of  the  walls,  a  second  shaft  or  gallery  was 
begun  at  a  downward  angle  from  the  first,  and  the 
whole  process  repeated.  Thus  in  the  catacombs 
of  St.  Calixtus  and  St.  Domitilla  five  different  levels 
are  foimd,  the  lowest  more  than  eighty  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  An  approximate  conception 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  catacombs  may 
be  gained  from  the  calculations  of  Michele  Stefano 
de  Rossi  and  of  Marchi.  The  former  estimated  the 
total  length  of  the  passages  at  550  miles,  the  latter 
at  750.  The  number  of  bodies  buried  there  is 
variously  given  as  from  three  and  a  half  to  six 
millions. 

The  catacombs  of  the  towns  aroimd  Rome  and  in 
£2truria  resemble  the  Roman,  it  is  true,  more  than 
the  Sicilian;  but  there  are  striking  differences,  as 
in  the  typical  ones  of  Bolsena,  Chiusi,  and  Soriano, 
which,  when  examined' in  detail,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
burial-customs  had  much  to  do  with  them.  It 
extended,  in  fact,  very  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  some  of  its  characteristics  are  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rignano  and  at  the  twentieth  milo- 
stone  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

2.  Cemeteries  Above  around.— a.  Plan  and 
Constmotion:  The  simplest  form  of  cemeteries  in  the 
open  air  is  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  where,  in  order 


to  save  the  soil  available  for  agriculture  and  at  the 

same  time  to  protect  the  graves  from  inundation, 

the  Christians  laid  their  dead  to  rest 

1.  In  the  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  in  large 
Open  Air.  cemeteries  used  by  a  considerable  dis- 
trict. They  seldom  used  wooden 
coffins,  but  tied  the  corpse,  munmiified  with  as- 
phalt or  natron,  to  a  sycamore  board,  then  wn^ped 
cloths  around  it  and  buried  it  in  an  ordinary  grave. 

The  discovery  in  1873  of  a  cemetery  dating  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  at  Portogruaro,  the 
ancient  Julia  Concordia,  gives  an  accurate  idea  of 
other  vanished  burying-grounds,  especially  in 
northern  Italy.  Several  himdred  sarcophagi  of 
Istrian  limestone  rest  either  directly  on  the  ground 
or  on  large  square  bases.  They  are  carved  out  of 
a  single  block  of  stone,  usually  without  anything 
on  their  sides  except  inscriptions,  and  covered 
with  heavy  roof-shi^)ed  covers.  The  cemeteries 
of  Aries,  Vienne,  and  Treves  were  similariy  laid 
out.  At  Aries  five  layers  of  graves  ultimately 
existed,  one  above  another,  separated  only  by  a 
layer  of  earth — the  lowest  heathen,  the  upper 
ones  Christian.  Much  the  same  was  the  arrange 
ment  at  Vienne  and  at  Treves,  except  that  in  the 
latter  there  are  both  sarcophsgi  and  graves  lined 
with  masonry  or  brick  and  covered  with  slabs  of 
brick,  limestone,  or  sandstone.  Here  again  the 
lowest  layer  contains  a  number  of  pagan  inscrip- 
tions and  sarcophagi,  the  most  probable  inference 
being  that  the  Christians  in  Gaul  and  the  Rhine 
country  occupied  former  pagan  burial-places.  The 
arem  of  northern  Africa  attained  a  certain  celebrity 
even  during  the  epoch  of  persecution,  and  were 
carefully  investigated  by  French  scholars  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  One  at  Lambdse,  about 
sixty-five  by  fifty-three  yards  in  extent,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sli^t  wall,  and  apparently  contained 
nothing  but  ordinary  graves.  Elsewhere,  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  small  vaulted  structures  were 
erected  over  the  bodies,  as  at  Cssarea  (modem 
Cherchel)  in  Mauretania.  Two  important  open- 
air  cemeteries  existed  at  Tipasa;  in  the  center  of 
one  was  a  basilica  erected  over  the  body  of  the 
martyr  Salsa. 

The  word  "  mausoleum,"  now  usually  restricted 
to  large  and  imposing  monuments,  was  used  in 
ancient  times  for  less  important  tombs,  and  memoria 
is  also  frequently  employed.  These  small  memo- 
rial buildii^  have  mostly  disappeared.  They 
must  have  been  particularly  numerous  in  regions 
where  the  small  family  burial-place  was 
riS*^"  *^®  ^®'  ^^^  where  the  custom  of 
Bnildlnffs  erecting  them  had  been  prevalent  in 
pre-Christian  times.  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia have  supplied  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them,  and  Asia  Minor  probably  had  as  many; 
but  they  existed  also  in  countries  where  the  com- 
mon buiying-groimd  was  the  rule.  Some  stood 
among  graves  in  the  open  air,  as  above  the  Cata- 
comb of  St.  Calixtus  in  Rome;  others  near  or 
attached  to  churches,  as  at  Tipasa  and  two  that 
adjoined  the  old  St.  Peter's  in' Rome;  others,  again, 
were  isolated,  like  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  and 
that  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna. 

The  frequency  of  nearly  or  quite  rectangular 
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grave-chambers  in  the  underground  oemeterieB 
would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  finding  the  same 
structure  above  ground;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  rule  in  l^yria  and  Mesopotamia,  while  the 
early  existence  of  numerous  examples  of  this  class 
may  be  inferred  from  paintings  and  sculptures 
representing  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  nearly 
always  depict  an  oblong  tomb  like  a  house  or 
temple.  Actual  examples  from  the  West  are  one 
built  like  a  tower  above  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Calix- 
tus  in  Rome,  another  vaulted  one  at  Tropea,  two 
adjoining  ones  by  the  side  of  a  basilica  at  Moraott, 
and  another  at  Tipasa  in  North  Africa.  Occa- 
sionally to  the  rectangular  groimd- 
8.  Qraund'  plan  was  added  a  semicircular  ter- 
PUn  and  mination  at  the  rear,  as  in  the  group 
Form.  of  tombs  in  the  cemetery  of  Manas- 
tirine  near  Salona,  of  the  fourth 
century  or  earlier,  and  other  examples  at  Tipasa 
and  ^cona.  The  rotunda  shape,  however,  was 
also  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the  earliest  times. 
Two  large  mausoleums  of  this  shape,  Santa  Petro- 
nilla  and  Santa  Bfaria  della  Febbre,  stand  near 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  the  church  of  St.  George 
at  Salonica  was  probably  sepulchral  in  origin. 
The  tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna  is  externally 
a  decagon,  on  the  groimd  floor  within  a  Greek 
cross,  and  circular  above.  After  semicircular 
additions  to  an  original  rectangular  plan  became 
common,  suggesting  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  idea 
received  further  development  at  the  hands  of 
Christians.  The  most  prominent  representative 
of  this  was  the  mausoleum  of  the  first  Christian 
emperors,  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constan- 
tinople, of  whose  sumptuous  structure,  unhappily, 
little  more  is  known  now  than  that  it  had  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross.  The  tomb  of  Galla  Pladdia  at 
Ravenna  also  deserves  study  from  this  point  of 
view.  Probably  earlier  than  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  is  the  original  construction  of  the  two  mausole- 
ums above  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  which 
later  received  the  names  of  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Soter. 
When,  after  the  cessation  of  persecution,  the 
erection  of  churches  over  or  near  the  graves  of  the 
saints  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  the  develop- 
ment of  cemeteries  in  connection  with  them  fol- 
k>wed  as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  Christians 
to  be  buried  near  the  resting-place  of  the  martyrs. 
In  spite  of  the  ancient  law  forbidding  burial  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  such  burials  continued  after 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs  were  brought  in  to  the 
principal  churches  of  various  places  (see  Church- 
tabd).  Burial  within  the  church  itself  was  not 
eveiywhere  approved.  In  Spain  and  Gaul,  par- 
ticuhtfly,  it  was  even  a  subject  of  adverse  conciliar 
legislation,  although  this  barrier  did  not  suffice 
to  keep  back  the  flowing  tide  of  popu- 
4.  Oeme-  ^  piety.  Both  literary  and  monu- 
terles  Oon-  mental  evidence  attests  the  existence 
neotad  with  in  the  most  widely  separated  portions 
Churches,  ©f  the  primitive  Church  of  buildings 
used  both  for  worship  and  for  inter- 
ment. A  large  number  of  them  arose  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Unfortimately  many  smaller  build- 
ings of  this  class  sank  into  decay  or  oblivion 
during  and  after  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  larger 


ones  were  so  transformed  in  course  of  time  that 
to-day  they  have  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  original 
use.  It  is  thus  easier  to  examine  the  extant  ruins 
in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  construction  adopted 
in  the  first  instance.  Of  these  undoubtedly  the 
most  significant  is  that  discovered  and  explored 
by  Delattre  at  Damous-el-Karita  near  Carthage. 
Here,  in  the  church  proper  and  atrium  as  well  as 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  more  than  14,000 
inscriptions  or  fragments  of  inscriptions  were 
brought  to  light.  The  dead  were  buried  in  ordi- 
nary sunk  graves,  lined  and  covered  with  slabs, 
though  some  were  constructed  of  masonry,  fre- 
quently covered  with  stone  slabs,  and  a  number 
of  sarcophagi  were  found,  these  latter  sunk  flush 
with  the  floor.  Of  the  great  burial-churches  in 
Rome,  the  best  example  was  until  recently  fur- 
nished by  that  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  the  floor 
of  which  was  literally  crowded  with  graves  and 
sarcophagi.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  without  the 
Walls,  also  at  Rome,  which  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury was  a  favorite  burial-place,  was  surrounded 
by  a  space  intended  especially  for  interment, 
covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns,  and 
adorned  with  paintings;  and  that  of  St.  Balbina, 
also  outside  the  city,  had  a  ieglcUa  under  which  the 
dead  were  buried. 

b.  Types  of  Graves:  In  the  primitive  age,  the 
simple  grave  dug  in  the  earth  was  the  commonest 
form  for  cemeteries  above  ground.  It  was  ordi- 
narily not  so  deep  as  the  graves  of  to-day,  and  was 
frequently  lined  with  slabe  of  stone,  with  brick,  or 
with  masonry.  This  custom  led  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  simple  grave  into  a  vault  capable  of 
holding  several  bodies.  Of  these  vaults  none  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  as  were  those  of  the 
upper  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus  and  the  churches 
of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Paul  without  the  Walls 
by  Do  Rossi.  In  the  first-named  large  holes  were 
dug,  and  then  divided  off  by  partitions  into  spaces 

1  The  ®*^^  ^^^  enough  for  one  body. 
CwJi<«a.yy  '^^  materials  used  in   construction 

Grave.  ^^^  ^^^>  brick,  marble,  and  thick 
layers  of  mortar.  In  these  compart- 
ments the  corpses  were  placed  one  above  another, 
a  slab  covering  the  one  first  buried  and  serving  as 
a  support  for  the  next.  The  place  of  the  slab  was 
occasionally  taken  by  an  arched  covering  of  brick 
or  by  a  layer  of  masonry.  In  this  partic^ar  cem^ 
tery  the  excavation  was  carried  deep  enough  to 
contain  ten  or  even  more  bodies  thus  superim- 
posed; the  average  is  between  eight  and  nine. 
The  same  system  is  found  at  Ostia,  Porto,  and 
Tropea  in  Calabria,  as  well  as  in  North  Africa  and 
at  Athens.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  same  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Calixtus,  the  corpses  were  laid  side  by 
side  and  separated  by  an  upright  slab.  While 
the  usual  shape  of  all  these  graves  was  rectangular, 
some  occur  in  North  Africa  which  correspond 
roughly  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  are  rounded 
off  at  the  head  and  foot.  They  were  frequently 
also  wider  at  the  head  than  at  the  foot,  giving  a 
bell-shaped  type  which  corresponds  to  examples 
found  in  the  Sicilian  catacombs.  In  both  cases 
this  type  is  a  survival  of  native  pre-Christian  usage. 

The  closing  of  the  graves,  whichever  of  these 
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fonns  they  took,  was  done  in  various  ways.  In 
Upper  Egypt  commonly,  but  elsewhere  as  well,  the 
earth  removed  in  excavation  was  heaped  over  the 
grave.  In  other  cases  slabs  were  laid  either  flat 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  top  of  the  sides  where  an 
artificial    lining   was   placed    in    the 

O  rin«  ff^*^^-  These  slabs  were  frequently 
ofSe*  decorated  in  the  fifth  century  with 
q^t^y:  mosaic,  including  an  inscription  and 
various  pictorial  representations,  some- 
times the  portrait  of  the  deceased  or  symbolic 
designs.  Instead  of  slabs,  large  heavy  stones  cut 
into  a  rough  shape  were  used  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  and  in  North  Africa,  where  it 
was  an  inheritance  from  Carthaginian  custom. 

The  term  sarcophagus  was  originally  used  by 
the  ancients  in  connection  with  a  kind  of  stone 
foimd  near  Assos  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  consimiing  the  flesh 
of  the  corpse  in  a  short  time  (Pliny,  Hist,  not., 
XXXVI.  xvii.  27),  but  it  was  often  employed  for 
receptacles  made  out  of  other  stone.  The  early 
Christians,  taking  over  both  name  and  things, 
used  the  stone  they  foimd  at  hand. 

8.  8«r-     For  relief  decorations,  however,  the 

ooplia^.  porous  and  often  flawed  limestone 
was  ill  adapted,  and  marble  was  gen- 
erally selected  where  these  were  desired.  The 
most  usual  form  was  that  of  a  parallelepiped, 
hollowed  out  to  receive  the  body.  The  shape  of 
the  body  was  sometimes  partially  reproduced  on 
the  outside,  especially  in  North  Africa,  or  at  least 
the  head  was  semicircular;  while  at  Rome  the 
head  and  foot  were  alike.  Sarcophagi  for  children 
seldom  occur,  because  they  were  usually  buried  with 
their  parents  in  the  larger  ones.  When  more  than 
one  body  was  to  be  placed  in  the  same  sarcoph- 
agus, stone  partitions  were  sometimes  placed  in 
the  interior.  Christian  sarcophagi  were  frequently 
adorned  with  more  or  less  elaborate  decorations, 
usually  in  relief,  though  the  taste  of  the  North 
African  Christians  for  mosaic  led  them  to  employ 
it  in  some  cases. 

Wooden  coffins  were  also  used,  either  enclosed 

in  the  sarcophagi  or  buried  in  the  earth;   but  on 

account  of  their  perishable  material   they  have 

almost  disappeared.    A  coffin  of  cypress  was  foimd 

in    the    marble    sarcophagus    of    St. 

4.  Other    Cecilia,  and  Gsell  foimd  others  of  oak 

Beoepta-  and  pine  in  sarcophagi  at  Tipasa.  A 
oles.  plain  rectangular  chest  of  cedar,  but 
richly  decorated  with  plates  of  gold 
and  silver,  received  the  remains  of  St.  Paulinus  at 
Treves,  and  was  afterward  enclosed  in  a  large 
sandstone  sarcophagus.  Coffins  of  lead  were  also 
known;  but  the  most  peculiar  receptacles  were 
those  in  the  shape  of  an  amphora  or  large  water- 
vessel.  These  easily  held  the  corpses  of  little 
children;  when  they  were  used  for  full-grown 
persons,  they  were  sometimes  taken  apart  and 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  cylindrical  pieces 
taken  from  other  amphorse,  and  then  cemented 
together. 

IV.  Equipment  and  Decoration  of  Tombs:  Cor- 
responding to  the  great  variety  of  arrangement 
and  structure  noticed  above  is  a  still  greater  wealth 


of  objects  pertaining  to  the  equipment  and  decora- 
tion of  the  resting-places  of  the  dead.  Many  of 
these  objects  seem  natural  and  intelligible  to-day, 
but  others  appear  peculiar,  especially  the  pro- 
vision of  household  utensils.  The  furnishing  of 
tombs  with  inscriptions  and  with  painted  or  carved 
images  is  but  an  inheritance  of  the  traditions  of 
eariier  civilized  peoples,  especially  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  and  it  seems  on  the  face  of  it  not  unlikely 
that  the  provision  of  these  various  other  objects 
was  similarly  a  following  of  ancient  custom.  It  is  in- 
disputable that  these  pre-Christian  peoples  regarded 
the  grave  as  a  house,  and  gave  it  corresponding 
arrangements  and  decorations.  Roman  tombs 
sometimes  accurately  resemble  dwelling-houses,  with 
atrium,  triidinia,  and  the  like.  Numerous  pagan 
inscriptions  designate  either  a  burial-vault  or  a 
single  grave  as  a  house,  the  eternal  house,  etc. 
These  same  designations  and  an  analogous  form 
of  construction  are  not  uncommon  in  eaiiy  Chris- 
tian usage,  as  might  be  shown,  did  space  permit, 
from  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  This  conception  of  the  grave  as 
a  house  offers  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  so  mysterious,  the 
character  of  the  objects  in  the  tombs  as  gifts  to 
the  dead.  In  themselves  imnecessary  if  not  sense- 
less additions,  they  merely  demonstrate  the  power 
of  long  custom,  from  which  even  medieval  Chris- 
tianity was  not  able  wholly  to  emancipate  itself. 

1.  The  Grave  Itself.— a.  The  Interior:  Proper 
clothing  for  the  corpse  was  universal,  no  matter 
what  form  of  grave  was  used.  Even  thoae  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  Alexandria  had  their  seemly 
vesture  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  vii.  22).  Linen  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  material,  and  white  the 
color,  though  costly  stuffs,  such  as  silk  and  purple 
and  gold  brocade  were  sometimes  used.  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerome  protested  against  the  use 
of  gold-embroidered  garments,  and  the  fint  and 
last  also  against  silk.  At  a  later  period  ssrnods 
even  found  it  necessary  to  legislate  against  luxury 
in  grave-clothes,  e.g.,  that  of  Auxerre  in  578.  In 
the  same  century  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  & 
kinswoman  of  King  Childebert  was  buried  "  with 

great   ornaments   and    much    gold," 

1.  OhJeots  which,    however,    were    soon    stolen. 

Pertaining  The   indications   thus   given    in   the 

to  the      literature  of  the  period  are  confirmed 

Corpse,     by  numerous  discoveries,  the  largest 

number  of  which  have  been  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Here  the  garments  are  mostly  of  linen,  less 
often  of  pure  wool  or  silk.  As  to  mere  ornaments, 
though  Gregory  of  Nyassa  says  that  the  body  of 
his  sister  Macrina  was  stripped  before  burial  of 
rings  and  necklaces,  the  discoveries  show  that  this 
was  not  the  common  practise.  On  the  contoary, 
the  number  of  such  objects  found  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  bodies  were  more  richly  adorned 
in  death  than  in  life.  Among  them  are  rings,  ear- 
rings, bracelets  and  anklets,  necklaces,  combs  and 
hairpins,  fibula,  etc.,  made  of  various  materials 
and  frequently  bearing  Christian  emblems,  such 
as  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  Good  Shq[>herd, 
the  dove,  fish,  and  cross.  With  these  ornaments 
it  is  easy  to  confuse  the  amulets  sometimes  found. 
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sinoe  many  of  them  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
ringpB,  braioeleta,  or  pendants  for  the  neck  (see 
Axulst). 

Where  the  grave-diggers  of  the  catacombs,  or 
the  stone-cutters  who  made  sarcophagi,  designed 
the  space  for  the  corpse,  as  was  often  the  case,  so 
that  its  head  was  hi^er  than  its  feet,  there  was 
no  need  for  any  support  for  the  head.  But  in 
other  cases  such  supports  were  placed  in  the  tomb, 
the  most  primitive  sort  being  of  one  or  more  stones. 
In  Upper  Egypt  rich  leather  cushions  stuffed  with 
tow  have  been  foimd,  so  simiptuously 

2.  Dlspo-   decorated  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 

dtionof  works  of  art.  Vessels  of  clay  served 
the  Corpse,  the  same  purpose  in  North  Africa. 
Sometimes  supports  were  provided 
for  the  whole  body — ^in  North  Africa  a  layer  of 
beton,  here  and  elsewhere  simple  arrangements 
of  flat  bricks,  in  Catania  perforated  brick  supports 
on  iow  feet,  like  benches.  On  sanitary  grounds 
the  grave  was  often  lined  with  unslacked  lime, 
which  was  also  sprinkled  over  the  corpse.  Traces 
of  this  custom  have  been  found  in  the  Roman 
catacombs  and  elsewhere,  as  in  North  Africa. 
The  dead  were  also  laid  in  some  places  on  a  bed 
of  laurd  leaves. 

While  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age  usu- 
ally contemned  the  use  of  perfumed  oils  and  waters, 
they  used  such  things  for  the  dead  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  dead  were  anointed  before  they 
were  dressed  for  burial,  and  then  sprinkled  with 
perfumes  or  regularly  embalmed  with  spices, 
though  this  latter  practise  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively rare  in  Rome.  Anythiog  like  mummi- 
fying was  still  more  uncommon,  outside  of  Egypt. 
Usually  cloths  wet  with  perfumes  were  laid  upon 
the  body,  especially  the  face,  and  vessels  of  the 
most  diverse  shapes  filled  with  perfumery  were 
set  near  it.  It  is  practically  certain  that  some  of 
the  vessels  known  as  Amptdke  (q.v.)  contained 
these  perfumes,  and  others  wine.  As 
8.  Qiftm  to  food  and  drink  were  set  out  for  the 

the  Dead,  martyrs  and  other  saints  at  the  com- 
memorative feasts,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  took  place  also  at  burials.  There  is  also 
the  often-discussed  possibility  that  such  vessels 
contained  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist,  or  at 
least  the  consecrated  wine,  in  connection  with  the 
practise  condemned  at  the  Third  Coimcil  of  Car- 
thage and  often  later,  of  making  the  dead  partakers 
in  the  communion. 

Another  class  is  formed  by  the  large  number  of 
domestic  utensils  of  every  sort  which  have  been 
found  in  the  graves.  These  comprise  vessels  of  all 
Idnds,  mostly  of  clay  but  sometimes  of  glass  or 
more  costly  materials,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  wri- 
ting-tablets, styluses,  ink-stands,  hammers,  nails, 
spinning-wheels,  chisels,  and  tools  of  many  different 
Idnds.  Other  objects  of  daily  use  pertain  less  to 
mere  utility  than  to  cuxury  and  adornment.  A 
varied  collection  of  articles  such  as  served  the 
women  of  those  days  for  the  toilet  have  been 
discovered  in  and  near  the  tombs  of  the  catacombs, 
made  of  metal,  mosaic,  ivory,  glass,  enamel,  and 
mother-of-pearl.  The  grave  being  conceived,  in  a 
certain   sense,   as  the   house  or  chamber  of  the 


departed,  there  is  nothing  surprifling  in  the  dis- 
covery that  parents,  for  example,  placed  near  the 
bodies  of  the  children  they  had  lost  even  the  trifles 
which  had  been  dear  to  them  in  life — dolls,  small 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  small  lamps,  spoons, 
etc.,  savings-banks,  and  ivory  letters  of  the  kind 
used  in  the  schools.  Even  things  relating  to  the 
amusements  of  grown-up  people — boards  for  gsmes, 
dice,  and  the  like — are  occasionally  found.  Pieces 
of  money  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Since  there 
is  evidence  that  the  old  pagan  custom  of  providing 
the  dead  with  money  to  pay  Charon  for  the  ferriage 
persisted  among  Christians  in  Greece  and  else- 
where, there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  some  of  these 
coins  were  placed  there  from  that  point  of  view. 

b.  The  Bzterior:  After  the  burial  was  finished, 
it  was  a  common  practise  to  fix  in  the  still  wet 
mortar  with  which  the  loculi  and  arcoBolia  of  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  were  closed  small  vessels, 
usually  of  ^ass,  sometimes  shells,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  vessels  inside  the  grave.    A  repeated 

renewal  of  these  is  evidenced  by  the 

^' ^•^     tomb  of  one  Peregrina  (d.  462)  in  the 

Li^ta  (^d  ^**^™^  ®^  San  Giovanni  at  Syra- 

^^oensa.    ^'^^^^   several  glasses  must  have  been 

broken  and  replaced,  and  there  was 
also  a  day  censer  still  containing  coals  and  some 
grains  of  incense.  The  lamps  similarly  affixed  to 
the  outside  of  the  graves  were  intended  to  be  lighted 
at  the  funeral  and  on  memorial  days.  Semidmilar 
niches  were  made  in  the  adjacent  walls  to  hold  them. 
From  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  lamps  burning 
at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  were  kept  up  with 
special  reverence;  the  oil  from  them  was  credited 
with  miraculous  power,  and  pilgrims  often  took  a 
small  quantity  of  it  home  with  them. 

Many  of  the  objects  mentioned  above  (a,  f  3) 
are  foimd  embedded  in  the  mortar  outside  the 
graves,  sometimes  as  gifts,  but  in  other  cases  un- 
doubtedly as  means  of  identification  among  the 

thousands  of  graves  in  the  large  cata- 
2.  Karka  combs,  the  majority  of  which  had  no 
of  Identi-  inscriptions,  possibly  owing  to  the 
floation«     poverty  of  the  survivors.    Some  of 

these  substitutes  for  the  regular  in- 
cised blocks  of  marble  or  other  stone  are  letters, 
numbers,  etc.,  embedded  or  scratched  in  or  above 
the  place  where  the  tomb  is  closed;  others  are 
small  objects  of  great  variety,  rings,  buttons, 
passes,  bits  of  mosaic,  animals*  teeth,  shells,  coins, 
stones  of  fruit  and  leaves  of  plants,  fixed  in  the 
mortar  before  it  dried. 

In  their  use  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  the  early 
Christians  merely  continued  the  tradition  of  still 
older  civilisations.  Outside  of  the  family  vaults, 
on  or  over  the  door  of  which  the  name  of  the  occu- 
pants or  owners  appeared,  the  inscriptions  were 
placed  on  or  at  least  near  the  graves.    The  most 

peculiar  exception  to  the  general 
8.  Inacrip.  usage  is  formed  by  those  whid^  have 
tionsand  the  inscriptions  inside  the  graves, 
Paintinflrs.  where  they  can  not  have  been  visible 

to  passers-by.  Kari  Schmidt  dis- 
covered a  number  of  inscribed  gravestones  in  the 
necropolis  of  Antinoe  in  Egypt  which  seemed  to 
have  been  laid  originally  well  down  in  the  graves, 
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»t  the  footi  with  the  writing  underoeath.  The 
iuBcriptioas  w^TG  either  cut  with  a  chisel  or  other 
ih&rp  tool,  scratched  with  a  sharp  point,  painted 
with  a  brush,  or  composed  in  mosaic.  Thcae 
inscriptions  offer  most  tniistworthy  and  striking 
evidence  of  the  mode  of  thoughtj  faith,  and  hope  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  especially  in  regard  to 
death,  the  grave^  and  the  resurrection  (see  In- 
BCEtpriONS;    PADmNo). 

2*  Th«  Chaiiib«T«  and  FiMoases:  In  these  the 
preaence  has  already  been  noted  of  tables,  benches, 
and  chaiTB  for  the  observance  of  the  commemora- 
tions of  the  dead.  The  dimenaiona  of  such  tables 
as  have  been  discovered  imply  that  the  number  of 
participants  was  small.  While  such  furniture  is 
practically  absent  from  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
where  wood  must  accordingly  have  been  UBcd, 
eeveral  tables  of  more  durable  material  have  been 
found  in  North  African  burial-placee.  The  gal- 
leries and  chambers  of  the  catacombs  also  contained 
receptacles  for  the  material  used  in  mixing  mortar 
for  closing  up  tbe  tombs.  Those  which  have  been 
preserved,  made  usually  of  clay,  with  incrustations 
of  mortar  and  lime  still  upon  them,  may  have  been 
twed  either  for  this  purpose  or  on  aanitary  grounds, 
to  counteract  the  effluvia  of  the  place.  Lighting 
arrangements  are  found  here  too,  although  the 
gallenes  must  have  been  in  comparative  darkness, 
to  judge  from  the  way  in  which  Jerome  quotes  Pa. 
tv.  15  and  Vergil ,  Mnddf  ii.  755  in  connection  with 
the  memory  of  hia  visit  to  the  Roman  Cataoomba. 
As  the  arcomlia  were  frequently  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  their  vaulta  and  Itmettes,  and  the  hculi 
on  their  exterior  side,  so  also  the  chambeni  and  less 
frequently  the  galleries  of  the  catacombs  were  dec- 
orated in  the  same  way.  No  doubt  the  atructures 
above  ground  connected  with  the  t^fneteries  were 
painted  in  much  more  numerous  cases  than  the 
ecanty  remains  extant  at  the  present  day  would 
lead  one  to  suppose. 

{NmoLAUa  MCller.) 
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Genncro  ...  in  Neapd,  Jena,  1877;  V.  ScbuJlte.  Bi* 
Koiakomhen  wm  San  Gennora,  ib.  1877;  F.  Colonniy 
Scop^to  di  antichiiii  in  NapoH,  S87e-i897,  Naples,  1898. 

For  Bidiy,  Malta,  and  Sardinia  ooneult :  G.  P,  Badfer, 
Description  of  Malta  and  ^ard^inia,  pp.  255-260,  Maita, 
1833;  A.  A.  Caruana,  Ret^nt  Discooeriee  at  NiftahUii,  Malu, 
18^1^  idem,  A  Hifpogeum  .  .  ,  ,  ib.  1884;  D,  Lupus, 
Die  Stadt  SvrtKue  im  Ailerthum,  pp.  271,  276,  323-327, 
8t^aAbu^g,  1887;  V,  Sirattulln,  in  Arthivio  etarie&  Sicilians, 
111.  104-1S8,  Palermo,  1896:  J-  Filhrer*  in  AM  A,  1 
Ktaase,  3EX.  (1897),  part  3;  idem,  Forediungen  ^vr  Sidlia 
totterraneUt  Munich,  1897  (a  work  of  tbe  first  itnpar- 
taneQ)< 

For  England:  Caroline  B.  Southey,  Chaptere  on  Ckurtk- 
yarde,  London,  1870;  E.  E.  Jarrett,  LetMont  on  the  Church* 
yard,  ib.  1880;  Mrs.  B,  Holmes,  London  Buriai  Grounde^ 
ib.  1896. 

Oonsult  also:  J.  B.  D.  CocHet,  La  Normandie  eouirr* 
raine  eu  Notice*  tur  dtm  cimeti^ee  r&main*  et  dee  ciiw- 
tih^ee  /ranci,  Dieppe,  1855;  idem,  Sfpalturee  (fauLjiKt. 
romoinej,  franQtte*  tt  narmandes,  2  Yols^,  ib,   1857. 

The  orijn^nal  article  by  M filler,  in  Hauok-Hercog,  RE,  i. 
704-877f,  is  a  learned  treatiee  and  should  be  maaulted  by 
advauoed  studeut^^ 
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CENSER  OR  THURIBLE:  The  vessel  in  which 
incense  is  burned  during  divine  service  in  the  East- 
em,  Roman  Catholic,  and  6f  late  years  many 
Anghcan  churches.  The  usual  shape  is  that  of  a 
smcdl  metal  bowl,  with  a  base  on  which  to  stand  it 
when  not  in  use,  and  fitting  over  it  a  high  conical 
cover  in  which  are  perforations  to  let  the  smoke  out. 
The  whole  is  carried  by  three  chains,  on  which  the 
cover  slides  up  and  down,  when  it  is  raised  to 
allow  incense  to  be  thrown  upon  the  live  coals 
contained  in  the  lower  part.  In  connection  with 
the  censer  another  smaller  vessel,  called  the  incense- 
boat,  IB  used  to  carry  the  supply  of  incense;  as  its 
name  implies,  it  is  shaped  like  a  small  boat,  but 
with  a  lid  and  a  base  on  which  to  stand  it. 

CENSORSHIP  AND  PROHIBITION  OF  BOOKS: 
By  censorship  is  meant  the  provision  that  no  pub- 
lication shall  be  issued  without  preliminary  exam- 
ination and  permission  by  the  authorities,  either 
ecdesiastical  or  secular.  The  prohibition  of  books 
as  dangerous  to  religion,  to  morals,  or  to  the  State 
dates  iMusk  to  an  early  period.  Thus  all  works  on 
magic  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  later 

Roman  Empire.    Constantine  issued 

Early      an  edict  that  the  works  of  Arius  should 

loitancsi.  be  burned,  and  numerous  like  edicts 

against  books  of  other  heretics  fol- 
lowed. Those  who  used  or  possessed  such  books 
were  threatened  with  death.  The  Church  forbade, 
on  its  own  account,  the  reading  of  pagan  and  he- 
retical books  (Apostolic  ConstUuHons,  i.  6,  vi.  16; 
canon  xvi.  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  398).  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  both  Church  and  State  ad- 
hmd  finnly  to  t^  same  principles;  a  salient  in- 
stance is  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
against  the  writings  of  John  Huss  and  its  execution. 
After  the  printing-press  was  invented  and  used 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  measures 
for  its  r^^tion  were  introduced  by  the  Church, 
which  first  established  a  formal  censorship  of  books. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  arehbishops  of  Cologne, 
Mains,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg,  Alexander  YI.  or- 
dered (1501)  that  no  b<K>k  should  be  printed  with- 
out special  authorisation.  The  Lateran  Council 
of  1515  sanctioned  the  constitution  of  LeoX.,  which 
provided  that  no  book  should  be  printed  without 

having  been  examined  in  Rome  by 

Censor-    the  papal  vicar  and  the  master  of  the 

ship  by  the  sacred  palace,  in  other  countries  by 

Cnmrch.     the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  deputy 

and  the  inquisitor  of  heresies.  Further 
and  more  detailed  legislation  followed,  and  the 
Council  of  Treni  decreed  (session  iv.):  "  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any 
books  rdating  to  religion  without  the  name  of  the 
author;  neither  shall  any  one  hereafter  sell  any 
such  books,  or  even  retain  them  in  his  possession, 
unless  they  have  been  first  examined  and  ^)proved 
by  the  ordinary,  on  pain  of  anathema  and  the 
pecuniary  fine  imposed  by  the  canon  of  the  recent 
Lateran  Council."  On  these  regulations  are  based 
a  number  of  enactments  in  different  dioceses  which 
are  still  in  force.  The  Council  decreed  also  that  no 
theological  book  should  be  printed  without  first 
receiving  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 


cese; and  this  rule  is  extended  in  the  monastic 
orders  so  far  as  to  require  the  permission  of  supe- 
riors for  the  publication  of  a  book  on  any  subject. 
The  Coimdl  of  Trent  left  the  further  provision 
concerning  the  whole  subject  to  a  special  commis- 
sion, which  was  to  report  to  the  pope.  In  accord- 
ance with  its  findings,  Pius  IV.  promulgated  the 
rule  submitted  to  him  and  a  list  of  prohibited  books 
in  the  constitution  Dominici  gregia  cwiodim  of  Mar. 
24,  1564.  Extensions  and  expositions  of  this  ru- 
ling were  issued  by  Clement  YIII.,  Six- 
Present  tus  v.,  Alexander  VII.,  and  other  popes. 
Practise.  The  present  practise  is  based  upon  the 
constitution  SoUicUa  ae  provida  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (July  10,  1753).  The  maintenance 
and  extension  of  the  Index  Itbrorum  prokibitorum 
was  entrusted  to  a  special  standing  committee  of 
cardinals,  the  Congregation  of  t£e  Index  (see 
Cubia),  which  from  time  to  time  publishes  new 
editions  (the  latest,  Turin,  1895).  There  is  also  an 
Index  Itbrorum  expwrgatonan,  containing  books 
which  are  tolerated  after  the  excision  of  certain 
passages,  and  another  Itbrorum  expurgandorum,  of 
those  which  are  still  in  need  of  such  partial  expur- 
gation. The  prohibition  to  read  or  possess  books 
5ius  forbidden  is  binding  upon  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics, though  in  special  cases  dispensations  from  it 
may  be  obtained.  The  most  recent  regulation  of 
the  whole  matter  was  made  by  the  bull  Officiorum 
ae  munerum  of  Leo  XIII.,  Jan.  25, 1807. 

The  State  in  many  cases  for  its  own  purposes  ap- 
proved the  principle  of  censorship  until  compara- 
tively recent  times.  In  Germany  it  was  abolished 
only  in  1848.  In  En^and  after  the  Reformation 
the  licensing  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  after  Milton's  famous  on- 
slaught upon  it  in  the  Areopagiiica  (1643),  it  came 
to  an  end  by  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1605  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act.  The  Reformed 
Churoh  of  Qermany  maintained  similar  regulations 
in  some  places,  where  the  synodal  form  of  organisa- 
tion prevailed.  Among  the  Lutherans,  the  matter 
was  as  a  rule  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

(E.  Frisdbbro.) 

BiBLxooBArBT:  E.  O.  Fdsnot,  DieUomtain  .  .  .  dM  pHn- 
eipatuD  Uwr49  e(mdamni§  au  feu,  Paris,  1806;  H.  Arndt, 
D«  hhria  prokibitU,  Ragensburs.  1855;  J.  Feflsler,  Dm 
kircUiehM  Bikihmrverbot,  Vienn*.  1860;  F.  Saohfle.  DU 
Anfikno9  dtt  BOehtntnaur  in  Deut$ehland,  Leipaio,  1870; 
SuvprMMd  and  Cenaund  Book;  in  Edinburah  Roview,  vol. 
•zzziT..  July,  1871;  T.  Wiademaim.  Die  kirehUAe  Blkker- 
MfiMir  in  dtt  BrwdiOeuo  Witn,  Vienna,  1873;  F.  H. 
Rmiaeh.  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUeker,  Bonn,  1883  sqq.; 
O.  H.  Putnam,  Ceneortkip  of  Ike  Ckurdi  and  tie  Influence 
.  LUeraiure,  2  vols.,  1006;  JB,  m.  642-602. 


CENSUS. 
I.  In  the  Old  Teirtament. 
II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  RoQum  Census  of  Citisens  (|  1). 

Provincial  Census  to  Regulate  Tribute  (|  2). 

Cases  and  Methods  of  Roman  Census  (|  3). 

Palestinian  Census  of  6  a.d.  Quirinius  (|  4). 

Luke  ii.  2  in  Error.    Jesus  not  Bom  Under  Quirinius 
(§5). 

No  General  Census  Under  Augustus  (|  6). 

Solution,  a  Census  by  Herod  (|  7). 

Census  is  a  term  used  to  designate  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  people,  generally  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion or  for  service  in  the  army. 
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[L  In  the  Old  Testament:  Of  censuses  of  the 
whole  population  there  are  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  ten  cases:  (1-2)  under  Moses  (Ex. 
xxzviii.  26,  cf.  Num.  i.;  Num.  xxvi.);  (3)  under 
David  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  1-^;  see  David);  (4)  under 
Solomon  (II  Chron.  ii.  17-18);  (5)  under  Reho- 
boam  (I  Kings  xii.  21);  (6)  under  Jehoshaphat 
(II  Chron.  xvii.  14r-19);  (7)  under  Amasiah  (II 
Chron.  zxv.  5-6);  (8)  under  Ussiah  (II  Chron. 
xxvi.  12-13);  (9-10)  under  Zerubbabel  (?)  and 
Ezra  (Ezra  ii.  64,  viii.  1-14).  There  are  other 
enumerations  given,  but  they  concern  merely  the 
strength  of  the  army,  as  in  II  Chron.  xiii.  3. 

n.  In  the  New  Testament:  The  subject  here  is 
of  interest  principally  in  its  relation  to  the  census 
mentioned  Luke  ii.  2  and  Acts  v.  37,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  Jesus.] 

Originally  the  Romans  made  a  census  of  Roman 
citizens  only,  the  primary  object  being  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  quota  in  the  taxes  for  the  costs  of 
war.  This  census  was  intended  to  exhibit  not  only 
the  pecuniary  but  the  total  effective  utility  of  the 
individual  toward  the  State.  So  it 
I.  The      included  attestation  of  personal  cir- 

Roman  cumstances,  capacity  for  service,  civil 
Census  of  and  military,  and  the  moral  worthi- 

Citizens.  ness  of  those  enumerated.  Gradually 
this  census  of  Roman  citizens  lost 
significance.  While  in  earlier  times  it  was  repeated 
every  five  years  in  connection  with  a  religious 
festivity  (jiuatrum),  during  the  civil  wars  it  lapsed. 
Augustus,  it  is  true,  consistently  with  his  general 
policy  of  bringing  about  an  ostensible  restoration 
of  the  republican  order  (T.  Mommsen,  R&mUchea 
StaaUreeht,  ii.  337,  Leipsic,  1893),  adopted  the 
census  anew.  He  put  on  record  that  he  had  thrice 
held  a  complete  census  of  citizens,  viz.,  in  the  years 
29  B.C.,  8  B.C.,  and  14  a.d.  A  census  of  this  kind 
was  made  for  the  last  time  under  the  Emperor 
Vespasian. 

The  census  of  the  Roman  provinces,  introduced 
much  later,  was  quite  distinct  from  this  census 
of  citizens,  the  difference  corresponding  to  that 
between  the  Roman  people  as  conqueror  and  the 
provinces  as  conquered.  Since  in  this  light  the 
provincial  census  was  designed  to  regulate  not  the 
rights  but  the  obligations  of  those  enumerated,  it 
served  only  to  define  military  service 

3.  Provin-  and  tribute.  The  forms  of  the  latter 
cial  Census  in  the  various  provinces  showed  great 
to  Regulate  diversity.    There  was  doubtless  every- 

Tribute,  where  some  sort  of  ground  tax  (frt&u- 
tum  8oli)f  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  tribute,  partly  in  money,  partly  in  natural 
products,  which  could  also  be  levied  as  communal 
tithes,  except  that  if  in  case  of  a  defective  harvest 
the  amoimt  of  the  requisite  tribute  was  not  realized, 
the  tithes  were  made  good  through  other  taxes. 
The  real-estate  tax  was  everywhere  supplemented 
by  a  personal  tax  (tributum  capitia),  wMch  might 
be  levied  as  a  uniform  capitation  tax  for  all,  or 
(as  in  Egypt)  as  a  graduated  poll-tax;  or  as  prop- 
erty or  income  tax.  In  all  forms,  however,  it  was 
let  by  contract  to  tax  farmers.  These  taxes,  which 
in  the  main  came  down  from  the  republican  era, 
were  in  the  earlier  period  regulated  partly  by  means 


of  a  census.  But  only  from  the  time  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Augustus  were  they  organized  on  s 
more  extensive  basis.  Especially  in  the  provinoei 
incorporated  by  GeBsar  and  the  emperors  into  the 
Roman  Empire  were  the  fiscal  relations  thus  regu- 
lated. 

According  to  literary  records  well  known,  this 
was  done  three  times  in  Gaul  under  Augustus,  then 
under  Nero  and  Domitian;  in  Syria,  Judea,  and 
Spain  under  Augustus;  among  the  ditse  under 
Tiberius;  in  Britain  under  Claudius;  in  Dacia un- 
der Trajan.  Besides  these  provinces,  the  following 
are  named  in  inscriptions  as  subjected  to  a  census 
in   imperial   times:     Aquitania,   Bel- 

3.  Cases  and  gium,  Lugdunensis,  Lower  Germany, 
Methods  of  Macedonia,      Thrace,      Paphlagoniz, 

Roman  Africa,  and  Mauritania.  In  tfa^  re- 
Census,  publican  era  the  administration  of 
these  provincial  censuses  had  been 
combined  with  the  office  of  provincial  governor; 
but  in  imperial  times  it  was  transferred  to  the 
emperor.  Augustus  personally  executed  this  offiee 
in  Gaul,  in  other  cases  the  emperor  was  represented 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank;  for  entire  provinces, 
as  a  rule,  persons  of  senatorial  station  were  ap- 
pointed; for  smaller  districts,  knights.  At  the 
outset  in  the  imperial  provinces,  the  census  was 
delegated  only  occasionally  (Monmisen,  ut  sup.,  ii. 
410,  a,  4)  to  the  provincial  governor.  The  essen- 
tial uniformity  of  organization  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments throu^out  the  empire,  such  as  is  proved 
for  the  later  imperial  times  by  the  classic  legal 
sources,  although  no  traces  are  apparent  of  a  sudden 
reorganization  in  relation  to  the  provinces  under  the 
earlier  period,  was  eariy  anticipated  by  the  coisus 
regulations  of  Augustus.  As  to  the  detailed  con- 
stitution of  this  provincial  census,  which  later 
became  imiversal,  there  is  still  some  debate;  it  is 
fairly  certain,  however,  that  it  regulated  a  real- 
estate  tax  for  proprietors  and  a  personal  tax  for 
the  landless;  that  it  included  the  taxpayers'  per- 
sonal assessment;  that  its  organization  was  not 
commimal  but  provincial;  and  that  the  formal 
declaration  took  place  in  the  principal  centers  of 
the  fiscal  districts.  Of  the  interval  between  cen- 
suses there  is  certain  knowledge  only  in  relation  to 
Egypt,  through  the  new  discoveries  of  Egyptian 
papyri  (U.  Wilcken,  Orieehische  Ostraka,  in  Archiv 
far  Papyrus farachung,  vol.  i.,  1899),  according  to 
which  in  that  country  two  kinds  of  assessments 
(apoffraphai)  were  executed  at  stated  times:  a 
popular  enumeration  every  foiurteen  years,  and  a 
declaration  of  movable  property  lumually. 

In  Palestine,  at  all  events,  a  census  quite  in  the 

Roman  manner  was  executed  in  the  year  6  a.d., 

though  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 

which  in  that  year  came  imder  immediate  Roman 

jurisdiction.    The  Syrian  legate  Quiri- 

4.  Palestin-  nius  was  at  that  time  entrusted  with 
ian  Census  the  extraordinary  imperial  commission 
of  6  A.D.  of  undertaking  a  census  not  only  in 
Quirinius.    the  newly  annexed  country  but  also 

throughout  Syria  (cf.  also  CIL,  iii., 
supplement,  no.  6687).  The  vehement  opposition 
which  the  regulation  provoked  among  the  Jewish 
population  and  especiEdly  with   a  faction  whose 
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leader  was  Judaa  of  Galilee  (q.v.)  shows  that  in  that 
fonn  it  was  new  to  the  region.  This  census,  as  the 
mention  of  Judas  of  Galilee  implies,  is  referred  to 
in  the  words  of  Acts  v.  37,  "  in  the  days  of  the  en- 
rolment." 

More  difficult  of  solution  is  the  other  New  Testa- 
ment passage,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  cen- 
sus decreed  from  Rome  (Luke  ii.  2).  It  is  here 
distinctly  stated  that  this  census,  commanded  by 
Cssar  Augustus  for  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  was 
the  first  which  took  place  in  Palestine  (as  decreed 
by  Augustus)  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
^rria;  and  that  by  it  Joseph  was  obligated  to  go 
with  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  his  place  of  enrolment, 
where  the  birth  of  Jesus  came  to  pass. 
5.  Luke  IL  a  From  the  starting-point  of  Acts  v.  37, 

in  Error,    it  were  most  plausible  to  bring  the 

Jems  not  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  Luke  ii., 
Bom  Under  down  to  the  time  of  the  census  of  the 

Qnlrinias.  year  6  a.d.  This  is  antagonized  by 
the  chronology  of  Luke  iii.  23,  also 
by  the  fact  that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  pre- 
suppose the  birth  of  Jesus  during  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  died  in  the  year  4  b.c. 
of  the  Dionsrsian  era  (see  Herod  and  His  Family); 
that  is,  the  birth  of  Christ  would  have  occurred  in 
the  laist  preceding  years.  But  in  those  years 
Quirinius  could  not  have  been  governor  of  S^ria, 
because  Sentius  Satuminus  was  governor  in  the 
yean  8-6  b.c.  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XVI.  ix.  1),  and 
from  6  B.C.  until  after  Herod's  death  the  governor 
was  Quintilius  Varus  (Josephus,  ArU.,  XVII.  v.  2, 
X.  1).  It  has  been  therefore  proposed  on  exegetical 
grounds  to  set  aside  the  sjmchronism  between  the 
governorship  of  Quirinius  and  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
But  these  attempts  are  impossible  artifices.  It 
has  also  been  affirmed  on  the  strength  of  the  later 
governorship  of  Quirinius  in  the  year  6  a.d.,  that 
he  served  an  earlier  preceding  term  (T.  Mommsen, 
Res  gestCB  divi  Augusti,  Berlin,  1865).  But  the 
evidences  of  this  are  quite  imcertain.  And  since 
in  no  case  can  an  earlier  term  of  Quirinius  as  gov- 
ernor coincide  with  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
it  would  not  elucidate  Luke  ii.  2.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  census  of  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  was 
begun  by  Satuminus,  continued  by  Varus,  and  com- 
pleted by  QuiriniuS'  (Zumpt),  against  this  in  Luke 
ii.  2,  the  governorship  of  Quirinius  is  evidently 
intended  to  indicate  the  time  when  the  event 
recorded  there  took  place;  and  a  census  by  a 
Roman  officer  in  Judea  before  the  annexation  of 
that  country  is  improbable.  Accordingly  Zahn 
assumes  that  only  one  Roman  census  took  place 
in  Palestine,  namely,  imder  Quirinius,  which  is 
meant  both  in  Luke  ii.  and  in  Acts  v.;  save  that 
this  occurred  not  in  the  year  6  a.d.,  but  in  the  year 
4  B.C.,  several  months  after  the  death  of  Herod. 
But  the  particularity  of  the  data  in  Josephus  con- 
tradicts this  hypothesis,  which  at  all  events  does 
not  clear  the  Gospel  of  Luke  of  error.  On  this 
account  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  governorship 
of  Quirinius,  Luke  ii.  2,  has  been  erroneously 
transposed  from  the  census  of  the  year  6  to  the 
year  of  Christ's  birth. 

Still  again,  the  report  in  Luke  ii.  of  a  general  Ro- 
man imperial  census  is  not  historically  warrantable 


according  to  the  literal  text.    Disregarding  later 

untrustworthy  accounts,  there  are  no  literary  or 

epigraphic  traces  of  an  imperial  census 

6.  No  Gen-  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  such  an 
eral  Census  event  could  not  have  occurred  with- 

Under  out  leaving  some  traces.  And  from 
Augustus,  the  monument  of  Ancyra  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Augustus  did  not  hold  a 
census  of  Roman  dtisens  in  the  period  from  8 
B.C.  to  14  A.D.  Only  in  the  emperor's  financial 
reform  projects  with  reference  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  in  the  assessments  held  by  him  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire,  appears  a  certain  nucleus  of  truth 
for  that  statement  in  Luke  ii. 

If  then  in  the  light  of  Luke  ii.  the  governorship 
of  Quirinius  and  the  Roman  imperial  census  can  not 
be  verified,  this  report  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  un- 
historical  in  all  other  respects.  That  Herod  at 
that  time  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  imder- 
take  a  census  in  his  ooimtry  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility. Highly  as  Herod  was  esteemed  even  by 
the  emperor,  he  nevertheless  remained  the  emper- 
or's subject.  This  is  manifest  from  the  words  of 
Augustus,  that  he  would  henceforth 

7.  Solution,  treat  him  not  as  his  friend  but  as  his 
a  Census  subject  (Josephus,  Ant,  XVI.  ix.  3); 
by  Herod,   as  likewise  from  his  rating  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Syrian  procurators  (Ant., 

XV.  X.  3).  Consequently,  since  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine from  Pompey's  time  forth  had  been  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  in  various  forms  to  the  Romans, 
Herod  was  also  bound  to  the  payment  of  tribute 
promptly  after  his  appointment  as  king  (Appian, 
Bella  civilia,  v.  75).  It  is,  therefore,  arbitrary  to 
doubt  (SchOrer)  that  he  also  paid  such  dues  oon- 
tinuaUy  (cf.  Wieseler,  TSK,  1875,  pp.  541  sqq.). 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  deprived  of  the  right  of 
imposing  and  increasing  taxes  in  his  own  name 
(cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  XV.  x.  4;  XVII.  ii.  1,  xi.  2). 
It  is  accordin^y  to  be  assumed  that  he  had  to 
furnish  tribute  to  a  prescribed  amount  at  Rome 
the  collection  of  which  was  generally  left  to  him 
out  of  Jewish  revenues.  Where,  however,  the 
Roman  interest  required  it,  the  emperor,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  could  intervene  for  raising  the 
necessary  taxes  to  make  up  the  tribute.  This  is 
apparent  from  a  similar  case,  wherein  Augustus 
commanded  Archelaus  to  remit  one-fourth  of  the 
Samaritans'  taxes  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XVII.  xi.  4). 
It  is  then  conceivable  that  he  commanded  Herod 
to  regulate  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  Roman 
tribute  by  means  of  a  census  by  virtue  of  the  forms 
already  in  vogue.  For  that  Augustus  did  not  at 
that  time  order  a  specifically  Roman  census  in 
Palestine,  but  adhered  to  the  Jewish  practises,  is 
borne  out  by  other  analogic  in  Roman  procedure 
(Tacitus,  Annalea,  iv.  72),  by  the  operations  of  the 
Roman  census  of  the  year  6  a.d.,  and  by  indica- 
tions afforded  by  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  according 
to  which  the  census  in  question  was  decreed  con- 
formably to  Jewish  tribal  enrolments.  [For  reply 
to  above  see  Quirinius.]  F.  Sisffbbt. 

Biblioorapht:  The  older  literature  on  II.  is  given  in  TSK, 
1852,  pp.  663  eqq.  P.  E.  Hueehke,  Ueber  den  nw  Zmi  der 
OelntH  Chri§H  geKalientn  Cen§%t9,  Breelau,  1840;  idem« 
Ueber  den  Cenmu  und  di§  Steuerverfauung  dtr  .  .  .  XotMr- 
aeU,  ib.  1847:    C.  Wieseler,  Ckronotogiaeke  Sunopee  der 
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vim'    EvanQeiien^    Hambunr,    1843"     idem,    BeitrUffti   fur 

in  r.^A'.  1ST5,  pp.  435  BCtq.:  J.  von  Gumpach.  in  TSK, 
1852.  pp.  fi63  fiqq.;  A.  W.  Zumpt*  Commeniatvm*a  epi- 
graphictsB,  li.  73-74,  BerUn,  ISM;  idem.  Das  G^furtMjahr 
Chrimti,  pp.  20  mm.,  Leip#ic*  186&;  Abcrie,  in  TQ,  1865, 
pp,  103  KLQ.,  1808,  pp.  20  BqQ.;  A.  Hileenfeld,  m  ZWT^ 
180fi,  pp.  40g  eqq.,  1S70,  pp.  161  tiqq.;  H.  Gerlacb.  iHe 
T&mi^dtt^  StaUhatUr  in  ^t/rum  tiiul  JvdOa^  pp.  22  eqq. 
Berlia,  1S65;  T.  La  win.  Fojii  ^om,  Londf^n,  1866:  H. 
Luttierotb>  L<  i^ecen^enunj  rftf  ^irinitu  en  Judtt,  P&ruii 

Uituna  in  doM  LeLen  ChTitti,  H&mburg.  lSti9i  J.  Mais- 
quardt,  R^ijnUcht  Siaatn'fnDaittin{f^  vol.  i..  ii.  204  sqq.* 
Leipaic,  1881-84;  P.  Sebe^g,  Dot  Tode^iahr  rfrt  .  .  . 
fiervden  und  doM  Gfhurtaiahr  Chritti,  pp,  37  sqq.f  Mtmieb, 
1^2;  F.  RittB,  NochmaU  dot  OeburttiaJir  Chritti,  Frei- 
burg. 18S3;  T.  Zabn,  in  NKZ.  18^3,  pp.  033  i»qq.;  W.  M. 
Eaminyt  in  Expantpr.  1807,  pp.  274  aqq.,  425  eqq-^  idem, 
Waa  ChHat  Morn  at  SethUhem^  London,  1898;  SebOrer, 
Gtachichte.  i.  fi08  sqq.,  Eof.  trflnnL,  I.  i.  357,  ii.  SO,  1D&- 
143;  HB.vtrG*ld,  in  Clamcat  Review,  JuJy,  1000,  pp.  300 
eqQ.;  DB.  tv.  183;  ^B,  i v.  3094^6;  alw  the  commcn- 
t&riefl  on  th«  paswigeB  in  Lulu  and  Aolt^  nod  the  worka 
on  the  Life  of  Cbnat» 

CE1TTRAL  AMERICA:  The  extreme  Houthem 
portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  in  eluding 
eeven  in  dependent  statefl,  aa  foDowa,  enumerated  in 
geographical  order  from  north  to  south: 

Afva.  Popular 

Square  miSes,  tjon, 

CcAimy  of  Britinh  Rondtiras 7>502  40,000 

Republic  of  GuB.tcnialA 4B  J74  1 ,800,000 

Republic  of  Himdurai ,  42,668  775,000 

Republic  of  Snlvudor . . 8430  1 ,000,000 

Repuh  lie  of  Mcanunia.,. ..,.,, .  51,5^0  400,000 

Republic  of  C^sU  Rjca 23,000  331,000 

Republic  of  Panaou 31,890  330,000 

The  population  Is  overwhelmingly  Indian,  negro, 
and  mixed.  In  Britiflh  Honduraa  in  1891  there  were 
only  400  whiter.  In  Guatemala  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  Indians  and  28  per  cent  mijced.  About 
one-twentieth  of  the  pcpuJation  of  Salvador  and 
one- fifth  of  that  of  Nicaragua  are  classed  bb  white. 
In  Ooata  Rica  there  are  8^000  IndJanis,  and  the 
remainder  is  almost  entirely  Creole,  The  Indians 
in  many  localities  retain  their  native  language  and 
live  in  almotit  primitive  conditions;  where  classed 
as  Roman  Catholic  converts  their  relation  to  the 
Cbur(?h  IB  often  little  more  than  nominal.  But 
few  of  the  color^  population  still  persLat  in  heath- 
enism. 

The  republic  of  Panama  was  formed  by  revolu- 
tion from  Colombia  in  1903,  Religious  statistics 
for  this  state  are  not  available,  but  it  may  be  said^ 
in  general,  that  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  Centnd  America  and  the  mother  country 
(see  Colombia).  The  five  older  Central  American 
republics,  after  the  disruption  from  Spain,  formed 
from  1821  to  1839  the  "  United  States  of  Central 
Ameriea/'  Their  present  independent  status  waa 
attained  gradually,  often  after  internal  dissension 
and  warfare.  During  the  revolutionary  and  form- 
ative ponod  the  Church  euffered  much,  ltd 
property  was  confiscated,  monasteries  were  abol- 
ished, monks  were  banished,  and  the  secular  clergy 
were  persecuted.  Poverty  has  also  been  a  heavy 
burflen  to  the  Church.  Ecclesiastical  aS'aira  were 
regulated  by  a  series  of  concordats  with  Pope 
Pius  IX.  between  1852  and  1863  (aee  Concordats 
ANn  DELiMrriNG  Bulls,  VI.,  5). 

The  reli|3^on  is  everywhere  Roman  Catholic,  but 
toleration  is  now  legally  assured  in  all  states.    The 


diocese  of  Guatemala  was  founded  in  1 534  and  raised 
to  archiepiscopal  rank  in  1743.  The  isuffragm 
bishoprics  are  Nicaragua  (1534),  Comayagua  (for 
Honduras,  1561),  San  Salvador  (1842),  and  San 
Josfi  of  Ooata  Rica  (1850).  A  vicar  apostolic  hu 
resided  at  Belise  in  British  Honduras  since  1893. 

An  Anglican  diocese  of  Honduras  and  Central 
America  was  founded  in  1883.  The  biahop  resides  at 
Belize.  Guatemala  has  approximately  4,500  Protes- 
tants representing  Bkiglish  and  American  churches 
and  including  a  congregation  of  about  1,000  Germans 
resident  in  the  capital,  Protestants  in  Honduras 
number  about  1 ,000  and  in  Costa  Ri<»  3,200.  Thc7 
are  barely  represented  in  Salvador*  In  NicaragUA 
are  fifteen  "  atatione  "  of  the  Moravians. 

All  the  states  have  public  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  both 
elementary  and  the  higher  education.  As  mig^t 
be  e35pected,  however,  the  majority  of  ttie  popular 
tion  is  illiterate.  Attendance  at  the  elementary 
schools  is  compulsory  in  Costa  Hica,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras*  Whjielh  Gom. 

BlSUOoKAftlt:  In  S«neral:  T.  Child,  Spani^  Ainrri^nR*- 
jmbiia.  Londoti,  1882;  EtTioloffia  Cttntro-AmeHcana.  Madrid, 
1893 :  C.  Sapper.  Da*  nifrdliche  MitUt  A  mtrika,  Bnuumick, 
1897;  idflm,  MiU^mfTika,  R^imn  und  Studien^  lb.  1902; 
C.  Hafibler,  Die  Reliffitm  dea  Mittieren  Amtfiko,  MQiuter, 
1899.  On  British  Honduraa:  A,  R,  Gibbe,  Bri^M  Honduras, 
London^  1S$3.;  British  Ilimdurat  Almanac,  annual^  BeliM. 
Ou  GuatoEuala:  O.  8tolJ,  Reiaen  ufid  SchildfTunffen  tqh 
Oiiaieinaia,  1886:  T.  Biivham,  Gwitvmala,  New  Yoric, 
18S7;  A.  C.  Uaodflley,  A  Qlimptt  ai  Gvafnvuiid,  Loudaa, 
1860;  Miuionarv  RsiH^w  of  the  Worid,  Jdv.  (1901)  168  tqq, 

CEOLFRIDp  chfilfrid,  SAIHT:  Abbot  of  Weap- 
mouth  and  Jarrow;  b.  of  noble  pArents  in  North  um- 
bria  c.  642;  d.  at  Langres,  France,  while  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  Sept-  24,  716.  He  becanse  a  monk 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  waa  made  prior  by 
Benedict  Biicop  (q.v.)  of  his  new  abbey  of  St. 
Peter  at  Wearmouth,  which  was  begun  in  674; 
accompanied  Biscop  to  Rome  in  678^  became 
abbot  of  his  second  monastery  founded  at  Jarrow 
in  6Sl  or  682  (where  be  had  Bede  among  his  pupils), 
and  in  688  abbot  of  both  Wearmouth  and  Jairow. 
He  was  a  good  manager  and  increased  and  enriched 
his  monasteries,  at  the  same  time  making  tliem 
centers  of  learning  and  industry.  He  took  special 
pains  to  learn  the  Roman  methods  of  reading  and 
Ringing  the  services  and  influenced  the  Irish  in 
Scotland  to  adopt  the  Roman  date  for  Easter* 

BiBUoaRACHT:    B«d«v   HiMaria  ohbahimi  abo  f/ict    irct, 

iv.  18.  V.  21  (where  Ceolfrid's  letter  t«Niutoii  (Nedht^bi 
kiD£  of  the  Pict»,  on  the  Eajit-er  quest ioD>  t»  given),  v.  24; 
also  the  anonymoufi  i/w^grki  ohbat^m,  by  a  moDk  of  Weajr^ 
tnoutli,  eon  temporary  with  Ceulfrid,  in  PlumxDcr'A  Bvi*, 
j.  388^104:  W.  Bright,  Eoriy  ^ngfuA  CAwdk  HiMorw, 
pp,  308-309*  Oxford*  1897. 

CEUDO  (CERBON):  A  Syrian  Gnoetic,  who, 
according  to  Irenstis  (I.  xxvii.  1,  IIL  iv.  3)  and 
Eusebius  (Chron,,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  168),  lived  in 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  Hyginus  (c-  13&- 
140).  Epiphanius  (xli.  1)  connects  him  with 
Batuminufl.  He  is  of  importance  ehiefiy  as  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Marcion  (q.v*)*    G.  KBOoEa. 

CERINTHUS:  Gnostic  teacher  of  Asia  iCnor, 
about  100  A.n.  According  to  Irenieus  (I.  xxvi^  \\ 
he  taught  that  the  woHd  was  not  created  by  the 
fir^t  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  power.    Jesns  was 
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a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  was  wiser  and  more 
righteous  than  olher  men.  After  his  baptiam  the 
ipirit  of  the  aU-subtime  power  of  God  descentjed 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  From  now  on  he 
preached  the  unknown  Father  and  performed 
miraclefl.  Finally  the  "  Chriat  "  forsook  him,  but 
"  Jesus "  suffered  and  rose  again,  whereas  tho 
spiritual  Christ  cUd  not  suffer.  John  directed  hia 
Gospel  especially  against  Cerinthus  (IIL  xi.  l),and 
in  proof  of  the  aversion  whteb  the  apostle  felt 
toward  thia  heretic  IrenieuH  (III.  iii.  4)  tells  a  story 
from  Polycarp  that  the  two  met  once  in  tho  bathi 
at  Epheaus,  whereupon  the  apostle  fled,  *^  lest 
even  the  bath-house  fall  down  because  Ctermthus 
is  inside.**  In  the  main  the  story  is  credible,  but 
the  later  stoiy  (cf.  Epiphanius,  //wr.,  xxviii,  and 
others)  of  the  Judaism  of  Cferinthus  is  an  invention. 
The  aasertion  of  the  Roman  Caius  that  Cerinthus 
ij  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  certainly  erro- 
neous. G.  Knl^GER. 

BlaLioGRAPirr:  K.  A,  Lipuu«,  Ztw  Quelltnkritik  4t9  Bpi- 
-phaniuM.  pp.  115-122,  Vienna,  1S65;  A,  HilB«!nfcH  Ketstt^ 
g^ehiehtc  det  UrtJirimUntumM^  pp.  411-421.  LeiptiiCp  1884; 
A.  Hamack.  DoirmenffeKhi^hte,  L  2^4^235.  FrdbmiCH  1694, 
En^.  tmiAl.,  iUh  14-10,  BobIop,  1807;  T,  Zahti,  GetchichU 
dsa  neuiiaitamenUithtn  Kamffu.  2  vols..  Er)iui4|en,  1888-92; 
Krtlger.  HUtory^  p.  08  and  literatutv  giveo  tbana. 

CESAMin,ch^"sQ-ri'ni,  GIULIAifO  (JTJlIAlf  CE- 
SARUTI)  :  Cardinal.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
fajtiily  of  Rome  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curia  as  a  humanist  and  teaeher  of  law  at  Padua. 
Pope  Martin  V*  made  him  cardinal  (1426)  and 
Eugenius  IV*  promoted  him  to  cardinal  bishop  of 
Fraseati.  His  knowledge  of  law  and  ability  as  a 
diplomatist  fitted  him  for  delicate  miif^iona.  The 
Hussite  question  was  entrusted  to  him  and  he  en- 
tered Bohemia  with  a  crusading  army,  but  the  army 
-was  defeated  and  the  cardinal  fled  ignominiously 
(1431),  From  1431  to  1438  he  presided  at  the 
Council  of  Basel  with  marked  ability.*  In  1438  and 
143&  he  was  active  in  Ferrara  and  Florence,  and 
ahortly  after  went  to  Hungary  to  incite  King 
Vladislav  to  war  against  the  Turks.  He  succeeded  ^ 
and  war  broke  out  in  1443,  but  Vladislav  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Varna,  Nov,  10,  1444,  and 
Cesarini  also  perished  while  trying  to  eReat>e; 
he  was  probably  assa^inated  and  robbed  while 
endeavoring  to  cross  the  Danube, 

Paul  Tsceackkbt, 
BiBLffMiftAtmY:  Tbfr  oldnr  accourtM  are  in  A.  Ci^ooD,  Vita 
»  ,  ,  pojih/icum  et  .  ,  ,  cardinaiiufn^  ii.  861  nqq.,  4  ToJa., 
Kotne^  1677;  and  E.  BaluBC.  Mi*ceiUitita,  voL  iij.,  4  Yota., 
Ltiot^  1761-64,  Cotmalt  alflo;  F.  von  Beioldp  K^nig 
SiQiKund  und  dig  Reickaktieffe  o^fgtn  div  ffunt^n,  3  part»t 
Mimicb*  1872-77;  Crei^hton.  Papacy,  ii.  l63-le&,  194 
■qa^t  Hefele.  Ctmtiliens^ackiehi^^  vol,  vii^  paaflua;  KL, 
iiL  26-28. 

CHADf  SAIHT,    See  Ceaooa,  Saint, 

CHADERTOKj  LAUEETfCE;  Puritan;  b.  near 
Oldham  (8  m.  n.e.  of  Manchester),  I#ancaahire, 
Sept,  14,  1536  or  153S;  d.  at  Cambridge  Nov.  ,13, 
1640.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
(B,A,,  1 567  J    B.D.,  1578;    D,D,,  1613),  and  there 

*  At  the  Council  of  Ba««l  Oeflarini'a  attittide  Coward  the 
HuMit^  wai  highly  condliatDry;  and  he  ur^«d  «  thorousb 
reformation  of  eccleitiaQtical  nbusea  as  the  ODly  safeguard 
against  further  pehiozua, — A,  H.  N, 


embraoed  the  Protestant  religion,  for  which  hia 
father  threateDed  to  disinherit  him.  He  became 
fellow,  dean,  tutor,  and  lecturer  of  his  college,  and 
&B  afternoon  lecturer  of  St-  Clement's  Church, 
Cambridge  ^  for  nearly  fifty  years  acquired  fame 
aa  a  preacher  and  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence. 
When  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  founded  Emmanuel 
College  in  1584  he  insisted  on  Chaderton's  becoming 
master,  and  the  latter  filled  the  ofiioe  with  much 
ability  and  sueeeas  tiU  1622^  when  he  resigned. 
From  1598  to  1640  he  was  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
Though  a  Puritan  he  was  moderate  in  views  and 
conciliatory  in  manners.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  (q.v.),  and  was  one  of 
the  Cambridge  committee  of  Bible  translators. 
He  appears  to  have  published  nothing  except  an 
anon3nnoua  tract,  JH  jtuiificatiamr  and  a  single 
sermon, 

BtBLtoaRAPHTf  W.  Djllinehatn.  Tiia  ChoderUmi,  ed,  J.  tHl- 
liiufham,  Cambridge,  1700,  Eng.  tranttl.  by  E.  B,  Sdhurk^ 
bufgh,  ib.  1S&4;    DNB,  ijt*  430-432L 

CHADWICKf  JOHH  WHITE!  American  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Marblehead,  Mais.,  Oct.  19,  1840; 
d.  in  Brooklyn  Dee,  11,  1904.  His  father  was  a 
seafaring  man,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker. But  in  1857  he  entered  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridg^water,  Mass,,  and  while  there 
determined  to  become  a  minister.  From  the  Nor- 
mal School  be  paased  to  Phillipe  Exeter  Academy 
and  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University, 
from  which  Latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1864.  He  was  immediately  asked  to  supply  for 
three  montha  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  made  so  favorable 
an  impression  that  his  relation  became  a  permanent 
one  and  he  was  its  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Bestdea  being  well  known  as  a  preacher  and  Lec- 
turer and  Lughly  esteemed  aa  a  man^he  won  dia- 
tinctton  aa  an  author  both  in  proae  and  poetry. 
He  described  himself  as  a  ^'  radical  Unitarian/'  but 
he  was  beard  with  respect  by  thoee  who  most 
differed  from  him.  Besides  many  other  contributions 
to  the  preas,  he  published:  Life &f  Nolhanid  Alexan^ 
der  Staples  (Boeton,  1870);  A  Book  of  Poems  (1876, 
now  in  ita  10th  ed.);  The  Bible  of  To-day  {New 
York,  1878);  The  FaiiK  of  Bea&mt,  a  Series  of  D«- 
courses  on  Leading  Topics  of  Religion  (Boston,  1S79, 
2d  ed„  1880) ;  Some  Aspects  of  Reli^n  (New  York, 
1870);  Bdief  OTtd  Life  (ISSl);  The  Man  Jc£U^ 
(Boston,  1881,  2d  ed„  1882);  Origin  and  Destiny 
(1883);  In  Naiareth  Totm  :  a  Chrisimas  Fnntasif, 
and  Other  Poems  (1883);  A  DaHng  Faith  (1885); 
The  Good  Voices,  poems  (Troy,  N.  Y.,  1885); 
CAorteff  Robert  Danmn  (Boston,  1889);  Evolution 
€md  Sodol  Reform  (1890) ;  Evolution  of  Architecture 
(New  York,  1891);  Ex^ulion  aa  Relat&i  to  CiHten- 
ship  (1892);  George  William  Curtis:  an  Address 
( 1893) ;  The  Old  and  the  New  Unitarian  Belief  (Bop- 
ton,  1804);  Theodore  Parker  {1900);  William  Ellery 
Channing  (1903);   and  Later  Poems  (1905), 

CHATTAIfYAj  chQi"tfl-nfa:  Brahman  fonnu- 
Latorof  the  doctrine  of  Bkokti,    See  India,  1.,3,  %  3, 

CHALCEDOITp  kal'se^onr  A  city  of  Bithynia, 
on  the  Bosporus,  near  OonstanUnopLe,  the  scene 
of  the  Fourth  General    Council    (451),    at    which 
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Eutychianism  was  condemned  and  the  so-called 
Creed  of  Chalcedon  adopted.  See  Chbistoloot, 
IV;  Eutychianism. 

CHALDEA.    See  Babylonia,  VI,  7. 

CHALDEAN  CHRISTIANS.    See  Nestgrianb. 

CHALICE.    See  Vessels,  Sacred,  §  1. 

CHALLONER,  RICHARD:  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate;  b.  at  Lewes  (50  m.  s.  of  London), 
Sussex,  Sept.  29,  1691;  d.  in  London  Jan.  12,  1781. 
His  father  was  a  Protestant,  but  died  soon  after 
his  son's  birth,  and  the  latter  was  brought  up  by 
Roman  Catholics  and  embraced  their  religion  at 
about  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1704  he  was  sent  to 
Douai  and  remained  there  as  student,  professor, 
and  vice-president  for  twenty-six  years  (B.D., 
1719;  D.D.,  1727;  ordained  priest  1716).  In  1730 
he  joined  the  London  mission,  and  in  1741  was  con- 
secrated coadjutor  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Petre,  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district;  he  became  vicar 
apostolic  on  Dr.  Petre's  death  in  1758.  He  was  a 
learned  and  pious  man,  and  performed  his  duties 
with  faithfulness  and  ability,  in  the  midst  of  perse- 
cution from  the  penal  laws  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  EInglish  popidace.  He  wrote  upward  of  forty 
dififerent  works,  controversial,  devotional,  histor- 
ical, etc.  His  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  .  .  . 
and  of  other  Catholics  .  .  .  that  have  suffered  deaOi 
in  England  on  religious  accounts  from  the  year  1577 
to  1684  (2  vols.,  London,  1741-42;  many  later  eds.) 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Book  of  Martyrs  ";  The 
Garden  of  the  Soul  (1740)  is  itill  the  most  popular 
prayer-book  with  English  Roman  Catholics;  and 
The  Rheims  New  Testament  and  the  Douay  BiblCf 
with  annotations  (5  vols.,  London,  1749-50;  3d 
ed.,  revised,  1752),  prepared  by  Challoner  and 
under  his  direction,  is  the  best-known  version  of 
the  Douai  Bible.  His  Life  was  written  by  J.  Bar- 
nard (London,  1784),  and  by  Dr.  John  Milner 
(in  the  5th  ed.  of  his  Grounds  of  the  Old  Religion, 
1798). 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Barnard,  Life  of  ,  ,  .  R.  Challoner, 
London,  1784;  John  Milner,  Brief  Account  of  the  Life  of 
Richard  CfuUloner,  prefixed  to  the  5th  ed.  of  Challoner's 
Grounds  of  the  Old  Religion,  ib.  1708;  J.  Gillow,  Biblio- 
oraphical  Dictionary  of  Engli^  Cath<^ic9,  i.  447-457,  Lon- 
don (1885);  DiVB,  ix.  440-443. 

CHALMERS,  JAMES:  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety missionary;  b.  at  Ardrishaig,  Argyleshire, 
Scotland  (45  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Glasgow),  Aug.  4, 
1841;  d.  at  Risk  Point,  Goaribari  Island,  Gulf  of 
Papua,  New  Guinea,  April  8,  1901.  Converted  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  soon  after  called  to  the 
foreign  mission  field  and  after  study  at  Cheshimt 
College  and  at  Highgate,  an  institution  conducted 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  was  sent  by 
that  Society  to  Raratonga,  one  of  the  group  of  Cook 
Islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  where  he  arrived 
in  1867.  The  island  had  been  partially  Christianized, 
but  he  did  a  good  work  in  education  and  evan- 
gelization. In  1877  he  removed  to  New  Guinea, 
where  he  encountered  cannibals  and  did  a  memo- 
rable work  at  the  constant  risk  of  life.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  many  journeys  that  he  was  killed.  He 
takes  his  place  beside  Williams  and  Patterson  as  a 
missionary  hero  in  the  South  Seas. 


Bibuoobapht:  Consult  his  own  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  in 
New  Guinea,  1877-1894,  London  1895;  and  the  biocm- 
phies  by  W.  Robeon,  ib.  1001;  C.  Lennox,  ib.  1902:  and 
R.  Lovett,  ib.  1902  (the  last-named  oontainins  Chalmen's 
Autobiofpraphy  and  Letters) . 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS:  The  leader  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in  E^t  Anstnither,  Flfe- 
shire,  Mar.  17, 1780;  d.  in  Edinburgh  May  30,  1847. 
The  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  composed  of 
middle-class  people  of  the  strictest  type  of  Oil- 
vinism;  and  hence  in  his  opening  years,  he  received 
thorough  indoctrination.  He  entered  St.  Andrews 
University  when  only  eleven  years  old,  and  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  mathe- 
matics, but  did  not  give  up  his  original  intention 
of  becoming  a  preacher,  and  accordingly  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  Jan., 
1799.  His  character  early  developed  into  maturity. 
Instead  of  beginning  his  professional  work,  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science;  and  during  the  winter  of  1802-03  he  acted 
as  assistant  to  the  professor  of  mathematics  at  81. 
Andrews.  He  showed  an  extraordinarf  power  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  almoil  any  topic  he  took 
up;  although  it  was  thm  very  fact  which  at  that 
time  cost  him  his  place,  the  authorities  disliking 
the  novelty  of  his  methods.  He  settled  as  minister 
of  Kilmeny,  nine  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  May, 
1803,  and  in  the  following  winter,  while  preaching 
regulariy,  opened  volimtary  and  independent  classes 
in  mathematics  at  the  university,  which  were  largely 
attended,  although  vigorously  discouraged  by  the 
authorities.  He  was  a  faithful  pastor  at  Kil- 
meny,   and   his   preaching   attracted 

Ministry  wide  attention,  but  his  heart  was  not 
at  in  his  work.    He  was  trammeled  by 

Kilmeny.  the  prevailing  moderatism,  which  put 
culture  above  piety,  and  state  support 
above  independence.  In  1808  evidence  of  the 
trend  of  his  thinking  appeared  in  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Extent  and  Stabiiity  of  National  Resources. 
The  supply  of  man's  physical  and  social  needs 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  such 
work  he  was  visited  with  severe  domestic  afiSio- 
tions,  and  a  serious  illness  brought  him  to  death's 
door;  but  he  recovered  after  a  3rear.  David  Brew- 
ster asked  him  to  contribute  to  his  Edinburgh 
EIncyclopedia.  He  at  first  chose  "  Trigonometry," 
but  at  length  took  *'  Christianity "  (separately 
published,  1813).  And  as  he  examined  the  doc- 
trines of  this  religion,  and  went  deeper  into  its 
mysteries,  he  realized  its  importance,  and  by  study- 
ing about  Christianity  he  became  a  Christian.  The 
parishioners  quickly  became  aware  that  he  had 
really  not  so  much  resumed  his  work  among  them 
as  begun  it.  His  whole  soul  was  on  fire,  and  his 
culture  was  now  used  to  make  the  saving  truth  of 
saving  power.  He  cut  loose  from  the  moorings  of 
moderatism,  and  became  a  decided  Evangelical. 
His  eloquence  was  expended  in  new  channels,  and 
with  great  results. 

In  July,  1815,  he  was  formally  admitted  as 
minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1816 
he  delivered  on  week-days  the  famous  series  of  seven 
Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  Viewed  in 
Connection  vjith  Modem  Astronomy.  In  Sept., 
1819,  he  removed  from  the  Tron  parish  to  that  of 
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St.  John's,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  a  newly 

constituted  parish,  have  an  opportunity  of  testing 

the  practicability  in  a  large  city  of  the  old  Scottish 

scheme  of  providing  for  the  poor.    In 

In         the  parish  there  were  two  thousand 

Glasgow,  families.  These  he  distributed  into 
twenty-five  divisions;  and  over  each 
such  district  he  put  an  elder  and  a  deacon — ^the 
former  to  attend  to  their  spiritual,  the  latter  to 
their  temporal  needs.  Two  commodious  school- 
houses  were  built;  four  competent  teachers  were 
employed,  and  by  school-fees  of  two  and  three 
shiUings  each  a  quarter,  seven  hundred  children 
were  educated;  wUle  on  Sunday  the  forty  or  fifty 
local  schools  supplied  religious  instruction.  Dr. 
Chalmers  not  only  presided  over  all  this  R3rstem 
of  work,  but  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
detaiky  even  vinting  penooaUj  eveiy  two  years 
each  family  of  the  parish,  and  holding  evening 
meetings.  He  also  assumed  complete  charge  of 
the  poor;  and  by  thorough  system,  and  consequent 
weeding-out  of  imworthy  cases,  he  reduced  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 
This  efficient  system,  however,  in  1837  was  given 
up;  and  the  "  En^sh  "  plan  of  compulsory  assess- 
ments, which  requires  much  less  trouble,  and 
probably  does  much  less  good,  was  substituted. 
In  Nov.,  1823,  Dr.  Chalmers  became  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  St.  Andrews  University, 
and  in  Nov.,  1828,  professor  of  theology  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1833  he  issued  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
On  the  Ada'ptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  ConaHtution  of  Man,  This  work  made 
a  great  sensation;  and  his  biographer.  Rev.  Will- 
iam Hanna,  says  that,  in  consequence,  he  received 
"  literary  honors  such  as  were  never  united  pre- 
viously in  the  person  of  any  Scottish  ecclesiastic." 
In  1834  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents, in  the  same  year  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France;  and  in  1835  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  taken  little  part  in  church 
govenmient;  from  then  on  he  was  destined  to  have 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  man  of  the  century. 
The  friction  between  Church  and  State  in  Scotland 
'was  rapidly  producing  trouble.  The  attempt  to  settle 
ministers  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  congregations 
was  the  commonest  complaint.*  The  historic  case 
is  that  of  Mamoch.  Here  only  one 
The  Organ-  person  in  the  parish  signed  the  call; 

ization  of  and  yet  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie 

the  Free  decided,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  three,  to 
Church,  proceed  with  the  ordination,  and  did, 
although  these  seven  were  suspended. 
In  so  doing  they  were  upheld  by  the  civil  authority, 
which  annulled  their  suspension.  But  this  case 
was  only  an  aggravation  of  a  common  ill.  Matters 
became  so  serious  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  that  a 
convocation  was  held  in  Nov.,  1842,  to  consider  the 
matter;  and  a  large  number  of  ministers  resolved 
that,  if  relief  was  not  afforded,  they  would  with- 

*The  point  at  issue  was  lay  patronace,  British  law  having 
conferred  upon  landowners  the  right  to  nominate  to  pas- 
torates in  their  possessions. — A.  H.  N. 


draw  from  the  Establishment.  No  help  came; 
and  accordingly,  on  May  18,  1843,  four  hundred 
and  seventy  clergymen  withdrew  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  constituted  themselves  into 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  electing  Dr.  Chal- 
mers as  their  first  moderator.  He  had  foreseen 
the  separation,  and  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the 
support  of  the  outgoing  ministers.  But,  after  he 
had  safely  piloted  the  new  church  through  the 
stormy  waters,  he  gave  himself  up  more  exclu- 
sively to  professional  work,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  was  principal,  and  to  the  composition  of  his 
Institutes  of  Theology.    He  died  suddenly. 

Dr.    Chalmers  is   to-day   a  molding  influence. 
All  the  churches  of  Scotland  unite  to  do  him  rev- 
erence.    He  was  a  greater  worker  than  writer, 
and  a  greater  man  than  either.    It  was  surely 
enough  honor  for  one  life  to  inspire  spiritual  life 
throughout  an  entire  land;    and  as  the  tireless 
and  practical  reformer,  as  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist, and,  above  all,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  will  live. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  Life  is   by  his    son-in-law, 
W.  Hanna,  Memoir§  of  the  Life  and  Writinoe  of  Thomaa 
Chalmere,   4   vols..  Edinburgh,  1849-52.     Ck}n8ult   also: 
A.  J.  8[ymington],  TJiomaa  Chalmera,  Oie  Man^  hie  Timee, 
and  hie  Work,  Ardrossan,  1878;   D.  Fraser.  Thomae  Choi- 
mere,  London,  1881;    J.  L.  Watson,  The  Life  of  Thomae 
Chalmere,  Edinburgh.  1881;   J.  Dodds,  Thomae  Chalmere, 
ib.  1802;    W.  O.  Blaikie.  Thomae  Chalmere,  ib.  1806  (in 
Famoue  Scote  Seriee);    Mrs.  Oliphant,  Thomae  Chalmere, 
Preacher,    PhUoeopher,    and   Stateeman,    London,    1806; 
DNB,  ix.  449-454. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  JACOB:  Reformed  (Dutch) 
missionary;  b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Apr.  13,  1835;  d. 
at  Madanapalli,  Madras,  India,  March  2,  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  Western  Reserve  College,  O.  (B.A., 
1856),  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York.  In  1859  he  went  as  a  medical 
missionary  to  the  Arcot  Mission,  Madras,  and  was 
stationed  successively  at  Palmaner,  Madras  (1860- 
1863),  and  at  MadanapaUi,  Madras  (1863-1901). 
From  1891  he  was  lector  in  Biblical  languages  and 
prophecy  and  acting  principal  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  Arcot  Mission,  Palmaner.  He  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Telugu,  1873-94;  member  of  the  Telugu 
Revision  Committee  of  the  Madras  Tract  Society  in 
1873-80,  and  in  1878  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  for  India.  In  1901 
he  was  first  moderator  of  the  South  India  United 
Church  S3mod,  and  since  engaged  in  literary  work 
in  Tamil  and  Telugu.  He  translated  the  liturgy 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  into  Telugu  (Ma- 
dras, 1873),  and  also  prepared  a  Telugu  version  of 
the  Hymns  for  Pvblic  and  Social  Worship  (1884), 
as  well  as  other  devotional  works  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. His  English  works  mclude:  The  Bible  Tested 
(New  York,  1878);  Native  Churches  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  (Madras,  1879);  The  Religions 
of  the  Orient  (Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  1896);  Inthe  Tiger 
Jungle  (COiicago,  1896);  The  Ccbra*s  Den,  and  Other 
Stories  of  Missionary  Work  Among  the  Telugus 
of  India  (1900);  and  The  Kingdom  in  India,  with 
mtroductory  biographical  sketch  by  Henry  N.  Cobb 
(1908). 
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CHAMBERLAIN,    LBAIIDER    TROWBRmGE: 

American  Presbyterian;  b.  at  West  Bxxx)kfield, 
Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1863,  and  from  1863  to  1867  was  attached  to  the 
Pacific  Squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  made  explorations  in  the  Inca 
delation  of  ancient  Peru.  He  studied  theology 
at  Andover  1867-69,  and  was  pastor  of  the  New 
E^g^d  Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  1869-76, 
of  the  Broadway  Congregational  Church,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  1876--83,  and  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn,  1883-90.  Since  1890  he  has 
had  no  charge.  He  was  the  first  United  States  repre- 
sentative secretary  of  the  McCall  Mission  of  France,  a 
delegate  to  the  Centennial  of  Simday-schools  in  Lon- 
don in  1880,  and  a  delegate  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Coimdl  in  the  same  city  in  1888,  a  foimder  of  the 
Brookl3m  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Evangelical  Alliance 
to  the  General  Conference  of  Evangelical  Alliances 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1891.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States, 
of  the  Philafrican  Liberator's  League,  and  of  the 
Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Macedonia;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union;  vice-chairman 
of  the  national  committee  on  arbitration  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries;  custodian 
and  patron  of  the  collection  of  gems  in  the  National 
Museum,  Washington;  and  curator  of  Eocene  mol- 
lusca  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia. In  theology  he  is  a  Calvinistic  Pres- 
byterian. He  has  written:  A  Short  History  of  the 
English  Bible  (Norwich,  Conn.,  1881);  Citizen's 
Manual  (New  York,  1898);  TAe  State,  Its  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Functions  (1898);  The  Colonial  Policy 
of  the  United  States  (1899);  Patriotism  and  the 
Moral  Law  (1900);  Evolutionary  Philosophy  (1901); 
Oovemment  not  Founded  in  Force  (1904);  The  Suf- 
frage and  Majority  Rule  (1904);  and  The  True 
Doctrine  of  Prayer  (1906). 

CHAMBERS,     TALBOT     WILSON:    Reformed 
(Dutch);    b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1819;   d. 


in  New  York  Feb.  3,  1896.    He  waa  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1834.    He 
studied  at  New  Brunswick  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical seminaries,  became  minister  of  the  Second 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Raritan,  at  Somer- 
ville,  N.  J.,  1839,  and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  New  York 
in  1849  and  continued  there  till  his  death.     He  was 
a  leader  in  his  denomination,  was  president  of  its 
General  Ssmod  in  1863,  and  for  the  eig^t  years 
preceding  his  death  was  president  of  its  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions;   he  was  one  of  the  organisers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance  (q.v.)  and  chosen  its 
president  in  1892  and  expected  to  preside  over  its 
sixth  general   council   (1896).    He  was  a  mem- 
ber (from  1881)  and  president  (from  1892)  of  the 
Executive    Committee    of    the    American   Tract 
Society;     chairman   of    the  Committee  on    Ver- 
sions of  the  American  Bible  Society;  and  mem- 
ber  of   the   Old    Testament    company    of     the 
American   Bible   Revision   Committee,   being  the 
only  pastor  in  the  Old  Testament  company.     Be- 
sides many  sermons,  addresses,  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  he  published:  The  Noon  Prayer  Meeting, 
Fulton  Street,  New  York  (New  York,  1858);  Mem- 
oir  of    the    Hon.  Theodore  Frdinghuysen  (1863); 
The  Psalter :  a  Witness  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Bible,  Vedder  lectures  at  New  Brunswick,    1876 
(1876);  and  A  Companion  to  the  RevisedOld  Testament 
(1885).    He  was  editor  of  The  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review  and  of  the  earlier  Princeton  Re- 
view ;  translated  and  edited  Schmoller  on  the  Book 
of  Amos  and  prepared  the  Book  of  Zechariah  for 
the  Schaff-Lange  conmientaiy  (1874);  edited  the 
American  edition  of  Meyer's   conmientaiy  on  I 
and  II  Corinthians  (1884),  and  the  homilies  of 
Chrjrsostom  on   the   same   books   for   The    Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,    vol.   xii.    (1889);  suggested   and 
with  the  Rev.   Frank  Hugh  Foster  contributed 
to  the    Concise  Dictionary   of    Rdigious   Knowl- 
edge (1889),  edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson. 

Biblioobapht:  E.  B.  Coe,  Commemofotwe  Diaeourm,  New 
York.  1896. 
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